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INTERNATIONAL BANKING 
CORPORATION. 

Head Office : — NEW YORK. 

Capital Paid-up ... Q. p, 250, 000 about Rs. 1,00,75,000 
Reserve Fund ... Q. ft3,250,000 „ ,, 1,00,75,000 

Undivided Profits Q. ^2,118,500 „ „ 59,42,400 

London Offue : -36, BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 


Bombay. 

Batavia. 

Calcutta. 

Canton. 

Cebu. 

Colon. 

Hankow. 

Hongkong, 


BRANCHES : 

Kobe. 

London. 

Manila, 

Medeli in. 

Panama. 

Peking. 

Puerto Platv 
(Santo Domingo). 


S \N Francisco. 
Santo Domingo 

(West Indies). 
Shanghai. 
Singapore. 
Sourabaya. 
Tientsin. 
Yokohama. 


Through its close affiliation with The National City Bank 
of New York, the Bank is able to offer the special 
services of the Branches of that Institution in Cuba and 
South America, namely, Bahia, Buenos Aires, Caracas 
(Venezuela), Genoa, Havana, Montevideo, Rio De Janeiro, 
Santiago De Cuba, Santos, Sao Paulo and Valparaiso. 

Current Deposit Accounts opened, on which interest 
is allowed at 2 per cent, per annum on Daily Balances from 
Rs. 1,000 up to Rs. 1,00,000, 

^ Fixed Deposits received for 12 months and for shorter 
periods on terms which may be ascertained on application. 

General Banking and Exchange business throughout fh^ 


Special Facilities for Business with America. 


H. A. W. BRENT, 

ManagBT^ 

Bombay Office :--42. 48, CHURCH GATE STREET. 
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THE 

Sumitomo Bank, 

LIMITED. 

(Incorporated in Japan.) 

Subscribed Capital ••• Yen 3,00,00,000 

Paid-up Capital „ 2,25,00,000 

Reserve Fund ... ••• „ 41,00,000 


Head Office — OSAKA. 


Bombay 

tiakata 

Hankau 

Hiroshima 

Honolulu 

Hyoffo 

Kobe 

Kure 

Kurume 


Branches and Agencies. 


Kyoto 

London 

Moji 

Nagoya 

New York 

Niihama 

Onomichi 

Osaka 

San Francisco 


Shanghai 

Seattle 

Shimonoseki 

Tokyo 

Yanai 

Yokohama 

Wakamatsu 


Current Deposit Accounts opened and Fixed Deposit 
received at rates to be ascertained on application. 


Every description of Banking and Exchange Business 

transacted. 


J. SATO, 

Manager. 

12. CHURtH GATE ST.. FORT, BOMBAY. 

Post Box No. 380. 
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THE BANK OF TAIWAN, LTD. 

Iffioorporateiil by Special Oharter of the Imperial 
Japanese QoYernment, 1S99. 


Subscribed Capital ... 

... ... 

Yen 30,000,000 

Paid-up Capital 



„ 25,000,000 

Reserve Fund 



„ 6,030,000 

HEAD OFFICE 

m 

Taipeh, Formosa. 

BRANCHES : 


London 

Shanghai 

Tokio 

New York 

Hongkotfc: 

Osaka 

Amoy 

Singapore 

Kobe 

Canton 

Soerabsda 

Yokohama 

Foochow 

5emarang 

Ako 

Hantaow 

Batavia 

Qiran 

Kiuktang 

/Vlakung 

Kagi 

5watow 

Taitoh 

Karenko 

Tainan 

5hlochiku 

Keelung 

Takow 

Taichu 

Tamsui 

moll 


Towen. 

The Bank has also a 

large number of Correspoxidents nt 

Home and Abroad. 



Current Deposit Accounts opened, Fixed Deposits received 
on terms which may be ascertained on application. 

Every description of 

Banking and 

Exchange business 

transacted. 



K. 

TAKEMURA, 

56, Esplanade Road, 


Manager. 

Fori, Bombay. 



Post Box No, 477. 

Telephone No. 499. 

Telegraphic Address 

• — “ Taiwangink 

”, Bombay. 
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THE 

MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, LTD. 

(lncoirpora.tecl in Eng^land.) 


Authorised Capital... 
Subscribed Capital... 
Paid-up Capital ... 
Reserve Fund 


£ 1 , 500,000 
£ 1 , 125,000 
£ 562,500 

£ 650,000 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

R. J. Black, Esq. {Chairman). John M. Rvrik, Eso. 

Lord Carwichall, g.c.s.i. , g. c.i., H. Melvill SiMONb, Esq. 

K.C.M.G. 

P. R. Chalmers, PIsq. Sir David Yule. 

P. Mould, Chief Manager. 


The Bank receives Money on Deposit, buys and sells Bills of 
Exchange, issues Letters of Credit and Circular Notes, and 
transacts all kinds of Banking and Agency business on term 
which can be ascertained on application. 


branches and AGENCIES: 


BANGKOK. 

BATAVIA. 

BOMBAY. 

CALCUTTA. 

COLOMBO. 

GALLE. 

DELHI. 


HONGKONG. 

HOWRAH. 

KANDY. 

KARACHI. 

KOTA BHARU 
ECELANTIN. 
KUALA LUMPUR. 


MADRAS. 

MAURITIUS. 

PENANG. 

RANGOON. 

SHANGHAI. 

SINGAPORE. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA, LTD. 

ESTABLISHED IN INDIA, 1863. 

(Incorporated in the United Kingdom ) 

Registered tn London undei the Companies Ait of 1862 on the 2'\rd March 1866 

Bankers to the Government in British East Africa and Uganda. 
Authorised Capital— Four Millions Sterling. 

Subscribed Capital ... ... — £ 3,000,000 

Paid-up Capital ... ... ... £ 1,500,000 

Peserve Fund ... ... ••• £ 1,850,000 

Head Office— 26, Bishopsgate, London, E.C 2 

BRANCHES. 

Calcutta, Bomba>, Madras, Karachi, Lahore, Amntvir, Delhi, C nvnpore, 1 uticorm, Cochin, 
Chittagong^, Rangoon, Mandalay, Colombo, Kand^, Newera Elna, Aden Steamer Point 
(\den), Zanzibar, Momba'a, Nairobi, Nakuru, Kisumu, Jmjn, K impala, Entebbe, 
Darassalam, Tanga. 

AGENCIES. ^ 

EDnsBUROii-MONCRIEFF & HORSBURGIT, 4b. Castii Strut * 

Gi ASC^W— Ml SSRS MACKENZIE, ROBERTOS & Co, 17b, St \inci\i, Strflt 
Galli< (Clyion) — Messrs CLARK SPLNCE & Lo 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

ROBERT CAMPBELL. Esq . C hairman 
ROBERT WILLIAMSON. Esq , Deputy Chairman 
Sir C C McLEOD, Kt ... 

Sir JOHN P HEWETT, G C S I , C 1 E 
ROBERT MILLER. Esq 

GbNl RAI ManAGI R, LONDON — H CHALMERS, Esq 
Tx)NDon Manac.fr— C NICOLL, Lsq 

LONDON BANKERS. 

B\NK OF ENGLAND. NATIONAL PROVINCIAL & UNION B \NK OF ENGLAND, Ld. 
AND NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, Ld 

AGENTS IN SCOTLAND. 

BRITISH LINEN BANK and NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. Ld 

AGENTS IN IRELAND. 

PROVINCIAL BANK OF IRELAND, Ld 


ALFRED SIMSON, Esq 
T N SrUARl, li.sq 
‘) A TOOMl‘\. Lsq 


RULES OF BUSINESS OBSERVED AT BOMBAY. 

EXCHANGE. 

Bills of Fxchange pajaWe m the Principal Cities of Europe, India, Africa Ameiica, and 
Australia purchased and collected Drafts issued at the exchange of the day on the Bank s 
Head OflTue, Branches and Correspondents Instructions respecting F,imil> Remittances 
are carefull) attended to, and, when the necessary particulars are furnished, the Bank will 
forw'ard first cop> of the Bill direct to the parties i/n England Remittances may also be sent 
b\ telegram. 

CURRENT DEPOSIT ACCOUNTa 

The Bank opens Current Deposit Accounts, and allows Interest at the rate of 2 per cent 
per annum on sums from Rs i.ooo up to Ks. 1,00,000 

FIXED DEPOSIT. 

The Bank recenes mone\ on Fixed Deposit on terms i\hich ma} be learned on 
application. 

AGENCY. 

The Bank undertakes, on behalf of its constituents, the sife custod} of .Shares and 
Spijunties, charging on redelivei v a commission of oncHjuarter per tent on the nominal 
xalue. Dividends and interest ire collet ted subject to a charge of one-quaiter per cent on 
the amount realised Go\ eminent paper and all descriptions of Stocks purchased and sold, 
the Commission charged on such transactions being one-quailer per cent on the amount 
m ested or realised 

All remittances should be made pa>ablc to the Manager, National Bank of India, Ld., 
tv ho will be grlafi ^ afford anj further information respecting the Bank s business 

RALPH KIDD, Managei 

National Bank 01 India, Limited, • 

Bombay 

Post Box No, 141, 
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Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation. 

• (INCORPORATED IN HONGKONG ) 


Paid-Up Capital 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors . 

Silver Reserve Fund 

Gold Reserve Fund 


$ 15 , 000,000 

$ 15 , 000,000 

$ 21 , 000,000 

;^ 1 , 500,000 


9OURT OF DIRECTORS AND HEAD OFFICE 
IN HONGKONG. 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE IN LONDON. 


Amoy. 

BRANCHES : 

Ipoh. 

Rangoon. 

Bangkok. 

JOHORE. 

Saigon. 

Batavia. 

Kobe. 

San Francisco. 

Bombay. 

Kawala Lumpur. 

Shanghai. 

Calcutta. 

London. 

Singapore. 

Canton. 

Lyons. 

SOURABAYA. 

Colombo. 

Malacca. 

Taipeh. 

Foochow. 

Manila. 

Tientsin. 

Hankow. 

Nagasaki. 

Tsingtau. 

Harbin. 

New York. 

Vladivostock. 

Hongkew. 

Peking. 

Yloilo. 

Hongkong. 

Penang. 

Yokohama. 


Current Deposit Accounts. 

Interest allowed at 2 per cent, per annum on Daily Balances 
of Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 1,00,000 provided the sum accrued amounts 
to Rs. 5 half-yearly. 

Fixed Deposits. 

Are received for varying periods up to 12 months on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. Drafts granted on 
London and the Chief Commercial places in Europe, India, 
Australia, America, China, and Japan. 

Credits granted, Bills purchased and every description of 
Banking and Exchange business transacted. 
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The Yokohama Specie Bank, Ld. 

(REGISTERED IN JAPAN.) 

(ESTABLISHED 1880.) 

Subscribed Capital ... Yen 48,000,000 
Paid-up Capital ... ,, 42,000,000 

Reserve Fund ,, 24,300,000 

Head Office : YOKOHAMA. 


BRANCHES & AGENCIES: * 
BATAVIA, BDMBAY, BUENOS AIRES, CALCUTTA, 
CHANQCHUa, CHINAN, DAIREN, FENQTIEN, 
HANKOW, HARBIN, HONGKONG, HONOLULU, 
KAIYUAN, KOBE, LONDON, LOS ANGELES, 
LYONS, MANILA, NAGASAKI, NEWCHWANG, 
NEW YORK, OSAKA, PEKING, RANGOON, SAN 
FRANCISCO, SEATTLE, SHANGHAI, SHIMO- 
NOSEKI, SINGAPORE, SOERABAYA, SYDNEY, 
TIENTSIN, TOKIO, TSINGTAU, VLADVOSTOCK. 


Current Deposit Accounts are opened for approved customers, 
and Interest is allowed at the rate of 2 per cent, per annum on 
daily balances of Rs. 1,000 up to Rs. i, 00, 000, provided that 
the amount of half-yearly interest is not less than Rs. 5. 

Fixed Deposits are received for one year and shorter period 
on terms which may be ascertained on application. 

Every description of Banking and Exchange business 
transacted. 

N. IQARASHI, 

Manager, P. B. No. 207, Hornby Road, Bombay. 

I. NISHIMAKI, 

Agent, P. B. No. 406, Clive Street, Calcutta. 

M. SUZUKI, 

.Agent, 17, Strand Street, Rangoon. 
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BANK OF BOMBAY. 


CAPITAL PAID UP Rs. 1,00,00,000 

RESERVE FUND^ Rs. 1,05,00,000 

Head Office : BOMBAY. 


BRANCHES : 


AHMEDABAD. 

Do. (City Sub-Branch). 
AKOLA. 

AMRAOII. 

BOMBAY CITY 
SUB-BRANCHES— 

BYCULLA. 

MANDVI. 

SANDHURST ROAD. 
BROACH. 


HYDERABAD (Sind). 
INDORE. 

JALGAON. 

KARACHI. 

POONA. 

QUETTA. 

RAJKOT. 

SHOLAPUR. 

SUKKUR. 

SURAT. 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS — Opened free of charge. 

FIXED DEPOSITS— Received for twelve months and also for 
short periods during the busy season and interest allowed 
thereon at rates which may be ascertained on application. 

SAVINGS Bank deposits — Received and interest allowed 
thereon at four per cent, per annum. 

LOANS AND CASH CREDITS — Granted on the security of 
Government Securities, Municipal and Port Trust Deben- 
tures, City of Bombay Improvement Trust Debentures, 
Shares in Guaranteed Railways, Goods and Bullion. 

DISCOUNT ACCOUNTS — Opened and approved Mercantile 
Bills discounted. 


GOVERNMENT AND OTHER SECURITIES— Received 

for safe custody. Purchases and Sales effected and Interest 
and Dividends collected. 


Copies of Rules, Powers of Attorney, &c., may be had on 
application at the Head Office or at any of the Branches. 

R. AITKEN, 

Secretary and Treasurer^ 




ft)R EVERY PENCIL PURPOSE. 


It is a combination of extraordinary 
experience which goes to make 
“ VENUS*’ the world*s foremost Pen- 
cil, — unexcelled materials, exactness and 
correctness of composition; splendid work- 
manship and extra careful inspection. The 
“ VENUS ** PENCIL is the standard 
by which all other pencils are judged. 
For all special work of technical character, 
and otherwise demanding a perfect pencil, 
the “ VENUS ” is essential* 


17 Grades Blacklead, 6B (Softest) to 
9H (Hardest), also 3 styles Copying. 


Of all high-class Stationers and Bazaars 

“ VENUS ” 173-5, Lower Clapton Road. E. 5 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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ViAairrams i — 

» CHCMICOLOR,’* Bombay 
“TINCTORIAL,*’ Calcutta 

K. H. KABBUR & Co., 

, (K. H. KABBUR) 

56, Esplanade Road, Fort, BOMBAY, 

and 

14, Clive Street, CALCUTTA. 

3o, Brown Street, Manchester 21, Mincing: Lane, London, ECS* 

2, Rue Sesostris, Alexandria 2, Rue Meyerbier, Paris, 

and Madras 


Bombay : 

Telephone 3642 A 2331 


Dealers anti Importers of 

All Vanetils of Genuine Dye Stuff required for Cotton, Silk, Jute, Straw- 
Paper, Leather and other Industries, Food and Lake Colours, 

Heavy Chemicals and Pharmaceutical Products. 


Apply for a complete list and free samples 


N. M. MARSHALL SONS & CO., 

(SoccMsora to N M. MARSHALL OF MARSHALL & CO., Establuhed 1891 ) 

BOMBAY. LONDON. NEW YORK. 

10, Military Square, Esplanade Road, Fort, Bombay. 


Cable & } 

Telec:raphic Address i 

Phone 4018. 
All Codes. 

LONDON : 

Cable A » 

Telesrraphic Address f 


“ PROQREDERE, BOMBAY.* 


“ PROQREDERE, LONDON.** 


» PROQREDERE, NEW YORK.** 


NEW YORK : 

Cable A ) 

Tele8:raphic Address } 

EXPORT AND IMPORT MERCHANTS. 

Wholesale Suppliers of Electrical, Mechanical and Civil Engineering Machi- 
nery, Tools, Stores, Etc., Etc. 

Heavy Chemicals, Hardware, Etc., Etc. 

Bombay, December 1918. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 



THE CHEAPEST HOUSE 


For Electrical and 
Engineering Goods. 

Send us your Enquiries or call at 

THE ORIENTAL ENGINEERING 
AND TRADING COMPANY, 

Ravelin Street, Hornby Road, BOMBAY. 


Tangye’s Oil, Crude Oil and Suction 
Gas Engines. 
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Wilkinson, Heywood 
& Clark, Ltd., 

LONDON. 

Established I7g6. 

c 

Manufacturers of 

Varnishes, Enamels, 
Distemper, Paints, etc., etc. 

for all purposes, specially 
prepared for the Indian climate. 

Agents for INDIAN GOVERNMENT 
TURPENTINE AND ROSIN. 

Large stocks held in India. 

BOMBAY BRANCH: 

Oriental Bldgs., Fort, BOMBAY. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 


By Special Appointment to H. E Lord Willingdon 

THE PREMIER SCULPTURAL STUDIO 
V. V. WAGH G I RGAU B AY. 


“W 










W‘'.Wr 


Mm 




LORD KITCHENER, for H. H. The Maharajah of Kolhapur. 

Mr ^ Wagh has executed busts of Lord Harding e, H E Lord Willingdon, H. H The 
Maharaja of t)urbanga, etc , from sittings, with remarkable success. He is prepared 
to execute memorials of the above or any other personages m plaster, marble or bronze 
to order. Miniature busts of Mrs. Annie Besant, Mr. Tilak and Sii Rabindranath 
T agore can be had also 
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chloroge'n 

THE WATER STERILIZER (REGISTERED.) 

For Civil and Military purposes. 

The Manufacture and Sale of this preparation has now been taken over 
by the CHLOROGEN COMPANY, Bombay, and Messrs. Phillips &Co., 
Ltd., of 314, Hornby Road, Bombay, have ceased to be Manufacturers 
of this product 

CHLOROGEN is a pure, stable, and Alkaline Solution of Hypochlorites 
containing 5% of available Chlorine. Invaluable for all Municipalities, 
Railway Companies, Tea and Rubber Estates, Coal Companies, etc., 
etc , and for all household purposes 

Full literature on Chlorogen obtainable from — 

THE CHLOROCEH COMPANY, FRANK ROSS & CO., 

BOMBAY No. 3. Depot, Chowrangheo, 

PEAKE ALLEN & CO., CALCUTTA, 

LUCKNOW. and all Chemists In India. 


Telegraphic Address.* “IMAMI.” Telephone Nos. 2954 & 2507 

THE BOMBAY TILE MART. 

ESTABLISHED 1888. 

GULAMALI GULAMHUSEIN & CO., 

21, Bank Street, Fort, BOMBAY. 


Indian White Marble Quarry 
Owners. 

Marble Sculptors, Engravers, 
and Monumental Suppliers, 

Encaustic and plain floor tiles» 
Embossed, Enamelled and 
Glazed tiles. 

Asbestos Cement Slates and 
Sheets. 


Italian and Marseilles Red, 
Buff and Black Hexagonal 
Tiles. 

Embossed Steel M e t a 1 1 i c 
Ceiling. 

Hand Brand, Portland 
Cement. 


CHANDNI CHOWK, DELHI. 


AGENCIES : 

COLOMBO - - - MADRAS - - - BHAVNAGAR 

r . 
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r- MUIR 

Manufactures are renowned for 
Durability, Reliability and 
Comparative Cheapness. 


The following are available in a large assortment 

and variety : — 

Canvas. 

Carpets. 

Casement Cloths, all colours. 

Ceiling Cloths. 

Chowka. 

Clothing. 

Cords, Riding. 

Counterpanes. 

Cricket Screens. 

Dammer. 

Oosutis, all colours. 

Drill, White and Khaki, 

Druggets, Dancing, 

Durries. 

Dusters. 

Farash. 

Flannelettes. 

Ground Sheets. 

Haversacks. 

Holdalls. 

Horse Bandages. 

Horse Clothing. 

Indigo Sheetings. 

Jharans. 

Kit Bags. 

Kullah Caps. 

Mattresses. 

Newaiu 

Paulins. I 

Muir Mills Company, Ltd., 
Cawnpore. 


Pillow Cases. 

Press Cloths. 

Pugrie Cloths, white and 
coloured. 

Pugrie Fringes. 

Punkha Frills. 

Purdahs, Durrie. 

Ropes. 

Serviettes, 

Sheetings, all colours. 
Sheets, Bed. 

Sheets, Table* 

Shirtings. 

Soiled Clothes Bags. 

Stable Requisites. 

Syces Suits. 

T. Cloths. 

Table Cloths. 

Tennis Screens. 

Tents. 

Tickings, Bed. 

Toilet Cover Material. 
Towels, Turkish, Honey- 
comb and Huckaback. 
Twills, White, Striped and 
Khaki. 

Valises. 

Webbing. 
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THE TAJ MAHAL HOTEL, 

BOMBAY. 


Specially adapted for an Eastern climate and 
situated in the most fashionable and heplthiest 
part of Bombay, overlooking the beautiful 
harbour, and open to the sea breezes. 



Taj Mahal Hotei from the Harbolr 

The Hotel Orchestra plays daily. The only place for fashionable 
entertainments and dinners. 

An experienced first-class French Chef controls the Kitchen 
Department. 

Although every comfort is provided the tariff is most moderate. 

Daily Rates from Rs. 10 

Monthly Rates from ,, 270 

Rates for Permanent Residents on application to do management. 

GREEN’S RESTAURANT UNDER THE SAME MANAGEMENT. 

The Indian Hotels Co., Ltd., 

Bombay. 
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The Omiar Founding 

AND 

Engineering Co., Ltd., 

INCLUDING « 

THE WESTERN INDIA SHIPBUILDING YARD. 


General Constructional and 
Shipwright Engineers, 
Iron and Brass Founders, Etc. 


Works— Love Lane, MAZAGON. 


LICENSEES FOR ALEXANDRA AND 
MEREWETHER DRY DOCKS. 


Estimates Given for Docking & Painting. 


Shipbuilding Yard, VERSOVA. 


SECRETARIES A TREASURERS: 

GREAVES COTTON & Co., 

1, Forbes Street, BOMBAY. 
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H. I. DIXON & CO.. LTD., 
BOMBAY. 

DIXOH’S engineering' WORKS. 

ESTABLISHED 1836. 

ON GOVERNMENT LIST. 

Fort Office:— MAZAGON WORKS:— 

JAMES MACKINTOSH & CO. MAZAGON ROAD. 

Secretaries & Treasurers, Telephone No. 2154. 

17, 18, ELPHINSTON CIRCLE. BRANCH FACTORY:- 

Telephone No. 786. HOSPITAL UNE, MAZAGON. 

Telefirrams:— ‘‘NOXID,” BOMBAY. 

SCOTT'S 10th EOITION and A.S.O. 5th EDITION. 

Constructional and General Engineers, 
Shipbuilders, Boilermakers, Shipwrights, 
Iron and Brass Founders and Millwrights. 

LICENCEES FOR ALEXANDRA AND MERE- 
WETHER DRY DOCKS. 

Estimates gii:en for Docking and Paintmg* 


Afirents for Storry Smithson’s "ECONOMIC" Anti- 
Fouling: and Anti-Corrosive Compositions. 
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RICHARDSON_ 
& CRUDDAS 


ENGINEERS 
BYCULLA IRONWORKS 

BOMBAY. 




Ar>VERTl»?EMENT, 


\\iv 



ASK FOR 


KABUTO 

PILSENER 

nppp best and 
\ refreshing. 

OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


TERMS VERY MODERATE. 

A TRIAL EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 
5ole Agents— 

JEENA & CO., 

34, Churchgate Sfieet, Fort, BOMBAY. 

Agents Wanted Where not Represented. 


JEENA & Co., 


Shipping, Forward- 
ing, Clearing and 
Passenger Agents- 


Baggage and Merchandise Forwarded to all parts 
of the World. 

Cheapest and Quickest Service. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Terms very Modera te. A Trial E arnestly Solicited. 

London Correspondents — SUTTON & Co., with over 
8 o 3 Branches in the United Kingdom. 


34 Ohitrchirate Street, Foii^ BOMBAY. 
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GREAVES COTTON & CO., 

MECHANICAL & ELECTRICAL 

ENGINEERS ■*. 

BOMBA Y 


SOLE AGENTS FOR- 

Messrs. HOWARD & BULLOUCH, Ltd.. ACCRINGTON. 

„ HENRY LIVESEY, Ltd., BLACKBURN. 

„ MATHER & PLATT, Ltd., MANCHESTER. 

„ WILLIAM TATHAM, Ltd., ROCHDALE. 

„ JOSEPH SYKES BROS., Ltd., HUDDERSFIELD. 

„ RUSTON & HORNSBY, Ltd., LINCOLN. 

„ TINKER SHENTON & Co., 

HYDE (NEAR MANCHESTER). 

„ YATES & THOM. Ltd., BLACKBURN. 

„ THE LICHTFOOT REFRICEKA1ION Co., Ltd., 

LONDON. 

„ E. R. & F. TURNER, Ltd., IPSWICH. 

„ FRANK PEARN & Co.. Ltd., MANCHESTER. 

„ DRUM ENGINEERING Co., Ltd., ERADFORD. 

„ JOHN PICKLES & SON, Ltd., HELDON BRIDGE, 

YORKS. 

„ HYDRAULIC ENGINEERING Co., Ltd., CHESTER. 

„ CEO. HATTERSLEY & SONS. Ltd., KEIGHLEY. 

„ WILLIAM KENYON & SON, Ltd., DUKINFIELD. 

„ BELLS ASBESTOS Co.. Ltd., LONDON. 

„ HEENAN & FROUDE, Ltd., WORCESTER. 
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GREAVES COTTON & 00., 

MECHANICAL & ELECTRICAL 


BOMBA Y 


Complete equipment for 

COTTON SPINNING & WEAVING MILLS. 
BLEACHING WORKS, OYEINC WORKS. 
COTTON GINNING & PRESSING FACTORIES. 
ROLLER FLOUR MILLS. 

ICE MAKING & REFRIGERATING PLANTS. 
SAW MILLS, OIL MILLS. 

WATER WORKS & PUMPING PLANTS. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATIONS. 


Large Stock held in Bombay of 

STEAM, CAS St OIL ENGINES, BOILERS, ROAD 
ROLLERS, COTTON GINS & GIN SUNDRIES, PUMPS, 
FLOUR MILLS, RICE HULLERS, COTTON DRIVING 
ROPES, BELTING, ELECTRICAL ACCESSORIES OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION, Eto., Etc, 


PRICES ON APPLICATION 
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ON GOVERNMENT LIST. 


SHALEBHOY TYEBJEE & SONS. 


ESTABLISHED 1840. * 


Telephones 
Nos. 184 & 605. 
RESIDENCE 



Telei^ranns : 


Coci% A. B. C. 


SHIPCHANDLERS AND CONTRACTORS TO 

H. M. R. 1. M. DOCKYARD 
ORDNANCE FACTORIES & ARSENALS 
GOVT, SUPPLY & TRANSPORT DEPARTMENTS 
RAILWAYS 

LEADING STEAMSHIP COMPANIES 
PORT TRUST, Etc., Etc. 

AGENTS FOR 

THE GANGES MANILLA ROPES 
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PREFACE. 


The fifth issue of The Indian Year Book is issued a littlo later than the 
earlier editions. For this the Editor would ask immunity. The Year Book 
18 based so far as possible on official publications, bo that there can bo no 
question of the accuracy of the rigures which it contains. Tho publication of 
The Indian Trade Boview Was delayed this j’ear and, owing to the great import* 
ance of tho questions dealt with in that return, which affect many sections of 
Tho Year Book, it was thought desirable to await its issue, even at the cost of 
disappointing readers for a few weeks. 

Special attention has boon given to questions arising out of the wai . In some 
respects the information given is necessarily incomplcle ; foi instance, the secrecy 
which V( 3 iled the operations of the Indian Array and fho military preparations in 
this country has not been entnely removed. But wherever accurate information 
Was available it is retlected m thm issue, both under the geneial ^cctlons, and 
in that which deals with India and the War 

Prominence has also been given to tho political questions of tho day. The 
Report in which the Viceroy and Mr Montagu, the Secretary of State for India, 
framed their proposals for the constitutional development of India is fully summa- 
rised, as also the conclusions of the various conferences which considered this 
scheme — the special sessions of the Indian Kational Congress and the Moslem 
I.»eague ; the conference of the memhers of the Moderate Party ; and tho re* 
solutions of tho Indian National Congress and of the Moslem League which 
wore held m Delhi in December 1918 

In response to tho request of several snb^cribeis We have included m this 
edition a brief Indian Who's Who. This Scetipn will be expan^jpd m future 
editions as the neceysarv infoim-ition is ficeUmulnted and war preoccupations 
arc reduced. 

The thanks of tlio Editor aie in -.pecial measure due to the able contributors 
who amid the pressing woik occaMoned bv the have lontmucd to give him 
then invaluable assistance. 


THE EDITOR, 



CALEJSTIDjOlK. for. IBXB. 
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15 

22 

29 


Th 

••• 

6 

13 

20 

27 

• •• 

F, ... .. 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

... 

F 

.. 1 

7 

14 

21 

28 

• •• 

S 

3 

10 

17 

24 

31 


S. 

1 ; 

8 

15 

22 

29 

••• 



June. 




li „ 


December. 



s 

1 1 

8 1 

15 

2*2“ 

2^ 

... 

d 

... 1 

7 

14 

21 

~28“ 


M 

2 i 

9 j 

16 

23 

30 ' 


1, M. ... 

1 i 

8 

15 

22 

29 


Tu 

3 

10 

17 

24 

... 


, Tu 

2 : 

9 

16 

23 

30 

••• 

w 

4 

n 1 

18 

25 

*•* 


: w 

3 1 

10 

17 

24 

31 


Th ! 

5 

12 ) 

19 

26 

... 


Th 

4 1 

11 

18 

25 

• •• 

••• 

F. M....’ 

® i 

13 

20 

27 

... 1 

*** 

F 

5 

12 

19 

26 

••• 

• •• 

s ! 

7 I 

14 1 21 

28 


... 1 

s 

6 1 

13 

20 

27 

••• 

••• 



^ Phases of the Moon>-JANUARY 31 Days. 

• Nuw MoJUi ^rid,lh 54 1pm I O I’ull Moon iath,2h 11 i P M. 

j) First Quartei . . Qth, 4h 25*2 pm I (J Last Quarter 24th, 9h. 52'0 A M 


L)ny of the Week 

Day of 
the 
Month 

Wednesday 

1 

Thursday 

2 

Friday 

- 

Saturday 

4 

Sunday 


Monday 

(> 

Tuesday • 

7 

Wcdricsdaj 

}> 

Thursday 

9 

Friday 

](3 

Saturday 

11 

Sunday 

12 

Monday 

13 

Tuesday 

14 

W ednesday 

i 13 

Thursday 

Id 

Friday 

17 

Saturday 

18 

Sunday 

19 

Monday 

20 

Tuesday 

21 

Wednesda> 

22 

I’hursday 


Friday 

24 

Saturday 

25 

Sunday 

20 

Monday 

27 

Tuesday 

28 

Wednesday 

29 

Thursday 

30 

Friday 



Day of 
the 
Year 


Mean Time 

Sunrise 

A M 

SuilBCt 

PM 


H 

M 

14 

M 

1 

7 

12 

G 

12 

2 

7 

12 

0 

13 

3 

7 

13 

0 

13 

4 

7 

13 

6 

14 

5 

7 

13 

0 

15 

u 

7 

1 ; 

0 

15 

7 

7 

14 

b 

l(> 

8 

7 

1 1 

0 

17 

0 

7 

1 1 

(> 

17 

10 

7 

11 

b 

IS 

11 

7 

14 

6 

18 

12 

7 

15 

b 

19 

1 i 

7 

15 

6 

20 

14 

7 

15 

b 

21 

15 

7 

15 

6 

22 

10 

7 

15 

6 

22 

17 

7 

15 

b 

23 

18 

7 

15 

b 

24 

19 

7 

15 

0 

24 

20 

7 

15 


25 

2! ' 

7 

L. 

1 

25 

22 

7 

15 

1 

i 

^b 

3 . 

* 

K) 

•’ 

2i 

24 

4 

15 

0 

27 

IwO 

7 

15 

0 

28 

20 

7 

15 

6 

29 

27 

7 

15 

6 

29 

28 

7 

14 

C 

29 

29 

7 

14 

6 

30 

30 

7 

14 

0 

80 

81 

7 

14 

6 

31 




! 

Moon’s 

Sun’s 

Decliua- 

True ! 
Noon 

Age at 1 
Noon 1 

tioii 

at Mean 
Noon. 


1 


_ _ _ 

II 

54 

D 

S. 

r M 

0 42 

28 b6 

23 5 

0 

42 

29-95 

23 0 

0 

41 

0 95 

22 55 

0 

43 

1 95 

22 50 

0 

4t 

2 95 

22 43 

0 

4 1 

i 95 

22 ,7 

0 

4 5 

4 95 

22 50 

0 

15 

5 95 

22 22 

0 

15 

0 95 

22 15 

0 

4() 

7 95 

22 b 

0 

4b 

H 95 

21 58 

0 

47 

9 95 

21 48 

0 

47 

10 95 

21 39 

0 

48 

11 95 

21 29 

0 

48 

12 95 

21 18 

0 

48 

13 95 

21 8 

« 

49 

14 95 

20 66 

0 

49 

15-95 

20 45 

0 

49 

16 95 

20 23 

0 

.)0 

17 95 

20 20 

0 

50 

18 05 

20 7 

0 

50 

19 95 

19 64 

0 

50 

20 95 

19 41 

0 

51 

21-95 

19 27 

0 

51 

22-95 

19 12 

0 

51 

23-95 

18 68 

0 

51 

24*95 

18 43 

0 

52 

25*95 

18 23 

0 

52 

26*05 

18 12 

0 

62 

27*95 

17 66 

0 

62 

28*95 

17 40 


1 



leases of the Moon— FEBRUARY RB Days. 


• New Moon 1st, 4h. 37 Ojn. A.M O Full Moon .... 15tb, 61?8 2m. A*m. 

> First Quarter.. .. 8th, Oh 22'?m a.m d Last Quarter •• 28rd, 71i. 17'7jn. am 





1 


Mean Time. 


Moon’d 

Sun’s 


Dag of 
Month 

1 

Day of 







Declina- 

Day of the Week. 

the 

\iar 

1 Sunrise 

I A M 

1 

1 Suns'" t. 

1 1* M 

1 


True 

Noon. 

Age at 
Noon 

tion 
at Mean 
Noon 




H 

M 

jj 

M 

n 

M 

D. 

S. 








I 

M 


0 / 

Saturday 

1 

32 

7 

13 

0 

31 

0 

52 

0 31 

17 23 

Sunday 

2 

33 

7 

13 

6 

32 

0 

63 

1 34 

17 7 

Monday 

3 

34 

7 

13 

6 

32 

0 

63 

2 34 

16 49 

Tuesday 

i 

35 

7 

12 

6 

33 

0 

53 

3 34 

16 32 

Wednesday 


86 

7 

12 

6 

34 

0 

63 

4 34 

16 14 

Thursday 

6 

37 

7 

12 

6 

34 

0 

63 

‘5’34 

16 56 

Friday 

7 

38 

7 

11 

6 

35 

0 

53 

6 34 

00 

'■o 

Saturday 

8 

39 

7 

11 

6 

35 

0 

53 

7 34 

15 19 

Sunday 

9 

40 

7 

10 

b 

3b 

0 

53 

8 3 ! 

15 0 

Monday 

10 

41 

7 

10 

C 

30 

0 

53 

9 34 

14 41 

Tuesday 

11 

42* 

7 

10 

b 

37 

0 

53 

10 34 

CM 

Wednesday 

12 

43 

7 

9 

6 

37 

0 

53 

11 34 

14 2 

Thursday 

13 

44 

7 

9 

6 

31 

0 

53 

12*34 

13 42 

Friday 

11 

45 ‘ 

7 

8 

0 

38 

0 

53 

13*34 

13 22 

Saturday 

15 

40 

7 

7 

6 

39 

0 

53 

11 34 

13 2 

Sunday 

10 

47 

7 

7 

6 

30 

0 

53 

15 34 

12 11 

Monday 

17 

i 

7 

6 

b 

40 

0 

53 

16 34 

12 21 

Taesday 

18 

49 

7 

5 

0 

40 

! ^ 

53 

IT 34 

12 0 

Wednesday 

19 

50 

7 

.5 

6 

40 

u 

53 

18 31 

11 39 

Thursday 

20 

51 

7 

4 

(> 

41 

0 

53 

10 34 

11 IT 

Friday 

21 

52 

7 

4 

6 

41 

0 

53 

20*34 

10 6 b 

Saturday 

22 

53 

7 

3 


41 

0 

53 

1 21 34 

10 34 

Sunday 

23 

54 

7 

> 

(. 

42 

0 

52 

22 34 

10 12 

Monday 

24 

55 

7 

o 

6 

42 

0 

52 

2j 34 

9 51 

1 Uesday 

25 

50 

7 

1 

0 

42 

0 

52 

21 34 

9 28 

Wednesday 

26 

57 

7 

1 

b 

43 

0 

51 

25 34 

9 6 

Thursday 

27 

58 

7 

0 

0 

43 

0 

51 

20*34 

6 44 

Friday 

28 

50 

7 

0 

6 

44 

0 

51 

• 

27 3 1 

- ._JL 

8 21 



t Phases of the Moon—MARCH 31 Days. 

♦ New Mooi^ 2iid, 4h 41*4ni. p.M. | O Full Moon lOtli, 9h. ll'lm. VJI. 

}> riTAt Quarter .... 0th, 8h. 44 Im A.UL | C Quarter 25th, 2h. 3‘9in. A.K. 







Mean Time,. 



Moon's 

Sun's 



Day of 

Day of 







DecUna* 

Pay ot the Week. 

the 

Slonth. 

the 

Year. 

Sunrise. 

AM. 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

True 

Noon. 

^ at 
Noon. 

tion 
at Mean 
Noon. 



• 


H. 

u. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

D. 

8. 









p. 

M. 



Saturday 


1 

1)0 

6 

59 

6 

44 

0 

51 

28*34 

7 59 

Sunday 


2 

61 

6 

58 

6 

45 

0 

51 

29-34 

7 36 

Monday 


3 

62 

6 

67 

6 

45 

0 

61 

0-83 

7 13 

Tuesday 

.. 

4 

63 

6 

66 

6 

45 

0 

51 

1*83 

6 50 

Wednesday 


5 

64 

6 

56 

6 

46 

0 

51 

2-83 

6 27 

Ihursday 


6 

65 

6 

55 

6 

46 

0 

50 

3-83 

6 4 

Friday 

A 

7 

66 

6 

54 

6 

47 

0 

50 

4 83 

5 41 

Saturday 


8 

67 

6 

53 

6 

47 

0 

60 

5-83 

5 17 

Sunday 


9 

68 

6 

53 

6 

47 

0 

60 

6-83 

4 54 

Monday 


10 

60 

6 

52 

6 

48 

0 

49 

7-83 

4 31 

Tuesday 


11 

70 

6 

51 

6 

48 

0 

49 

8-83 

4 7 

Wednesday 


12 

71 

6 

50 

6 

48 

0 

49 

9-83 

8 44 

Thursday 


13 

72 

0 

40 

6 

48 

0 

49 

10-83 

8 20 

Friday 


u 

73 

6 

40 

6 

49 

0 

48 

11-88 

2 56 

Saturday 

.. 

15 

: 

6 

48 

6 

49 

0 

48 

12-83 

2 33 

Sunday 


' 16 

75 

6 

47 

6 

49 

0 

4h 

13*83 

2 9 

Monday 


17 

76 

0 

46 

6 

49 

0 

48 

14 83 

1 45 

Tuesday 


18 

77 

6 

45 

6 

49 

0 

47 

15-83 

1 2-2 

Wednesday 


19 

78 

6 

44 

6 

50 

0 

47 

16*83 

0 58 

Thursday 


20 

79 

6 

43 

6 

50 

0 

47 

17-83 

0 34 

Friday 


21 

80 

6 

42 

6 

50 

0 

46 

18-83 

0 11 

Saturday 


22 

bl 

6 

41 

6 

60 

0 

46 

19*83 

0 13 

Sunday 


23 

82 

6 

40 

6 

61 ' 

0 

46 

20-83 

0 37 

Monday 


24 

83 

6 

G9 

6 

61 

0 

45 

21-83 

1 0 

Tuesday 

.. 

25 

84 

6 

39 

6 

61 

0 

45 

22-83 

1 24 

Wednesday 


1 26 

86 

6 

39 

6 

61 

0 

45 

23*83 

1 48 

'J'hursday 

1 

" 1 

1 27 

86 

6 

38 

6 

51 

0 

45 

24-83 

2 11 

Friday 


28 

87 

« 

37 

6 

62 

0 

44 

26-83 

2 35 

Saturday 


29 

88 

6 

86 

6 

52 

0 

44 

20-83 

2 68 

Sunday 


80 

89 

6 

35 

6 

52 

u 

44 

27-83 

3 22 

Monday 

.. 

81 . 

90 

6 

34 

6 

52 ! 

1 

0 

43 

28-83 

3 45 


B 


3 



t^hases of the Moon^^APfilL SO Days. 

• ^ewMooo iBt, 2h 34 -9111. AM 

2) First Quarter .... 7th, 6h 8 8m. p j*. 


O Full Moon 15th, fa. 55'lm p.m. 

C Last Quarter .... 23rd, 4h. 51*Im f.m 

• JSew Moon . 30th, II h, 0 4ni a.ai 


Day of the We^. 

Day of 

the 

Month. 

Day of 
the 
Year. 

! Mean Time. j 

Moon’s 
i Age at 1 

1 Noon. , 

1 1 

Sun’s 
Declina- 
tion 
at Moan 
Noon 

Sunrise, 

1 A.M. 

Sunset. 

PM. 

True 

Noon. 



t 

H. 

M 

H 

M. 

B. 

M. 

D. 

N. 








P.M. 


0 ^ 

Tuesday 

1 

91 

6 

33 

6 

53 

0 

43 

0-42 

4 8 

Wednesday 

2 

92 

6 

33 

6 

53 

0 

43 

1 42 

4 31 

Thursday 

8 

93 

6 

32 

6 

53 

0 

42 

2*42 

4 54 

Friday 

4 

94 

6 

31 

6 

53 

0 

42 

3*42 

6 17 

Saturday 

5 

95 

6 

30 

6 

54 

0 

42 

4-42 I 

6 41 

Sunday 

6 

96 

6 

29 

6 

54 

0 

42 

•'S 42 

6 3 

Monday 

7 

97 

6 

28 

6 

54 

0 

41 

6 42 

6 20 

Tuesday 

8 

98 

6 

28 

6 

54 

0 

41 

7 42 

6 10 

Wednesday 

9 

99 

0 

27 

6 

54 

0 

41 

8 42 

7 11 

Thursday 

10 

100 

6 

26 

6 

5> 

0 

40 

9-42 

7 33 

Friday 

i 11 

101 

6 

25 

6 

55 

0 

40 

10M2 

7 56 

Saturday 

12 

102 

6 

24 

6 

55 

0 

40 

11 42 

8 18 

Sunday 

i 

103 

6 

24 

6 

5G 

0 

40 

12*42 

8 40 

Monday 

1 

14 

104 

6 

23 

6 

56 

0 

39 

13 42 

9 2 

Tuesday 

15 

105 

6 

22 

1 b 

56 

0 

39 

14 *42 

9 23 

Wednesday 

16 

106 

6 

21 

6 

56 

0 

39 

16 42 

9 45 

Thursday 

17 

107 

6 

21 

6 

57 

0 

38 

16-42 

10 6 

Friday 

18 

108 

6 

20 

6 

57 

0 

38 

17 12 

10 27 

Saturday 

19 

109 

6 

19 

6 

57 

0 

38 

18 42 

1 10 48 

Sunday 

20 

110 

6 

10 

6 

57 

0 

88 

19*42 

1 •' 

Mmiday 

21 

111 

6 

18 

6 

57 

0 

38 

20*42 

11 30 

inesday 

22 

112 

6 

17 

6 

.58 

0 

37 

21-42 

11 50 

Wednesday 

28 

in 

6 

16 

6 

58 

0 

37 

22-42 

12 11 

Thursday 

24 

114 

6 

I'l 

6 

58 

0 

37 

23*42 

12 31 

Friday 

26 

115 

6 

14 

6 

59 

0 

37 

24*42 

12 51 

Saturday 

26 

116 

6 

14 

6 

59 

0 

37 

25*42 

13 10 

Sunday 

27 

117 

6 

13 

6 

59 

0 

86 

26*42 

13 30 

Monday 

28 

118 

6 

13 

7 

0 

0 

86 

27*42 

13 49 

Tuesday 

29 

119 

6 

13 

7 

0 

0 

86 

i 28*42 

14 8 

Wednesday 

80 

120 

6 

12 

7 

0 

Oe 

86 

0'07 

14 27 



J First Qwjrter. 
O Full Moon . . . 

Dajt of the Week. | 


Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 


Phases of the Moon— MAY 31 Days. 

7th, 5h. ;vOm a.m, j C Last Quarter .. . .23rd, 3h. 33*9ra. i.M. 
I5tb, 6h. 81 *310. A.M. I • New Moon 29th, 6h. 41 'Om. p.m. 


Day of 
the 

Month. 

Day of 

the 

Year. 

1 Mean Time. 

Sunrise. 

AM. 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

• 


B. 

K 

H. 

u. 

1 

121 

6 

11 

7 

] 

2 

122 

6 

11 

7 

1 

3 

123 

6 

10 

7 

1 

4 

124 

6 

10 

7 

2 

[. 

125 

6 

9 

7 

2 

U 

126 

6 

9 

7 

2 

7 

127 

6 

8 

7 

8 

8 

128 

6 

8 

7 

3 

•J 

129 

6 

7 

7 

3 

10 

1 JO 

6 

7 

7 

4 

11 

381 

G 

G 


4 

12 

1 J2 

6 

G 

7 

4 

18 

183 

G 

5 

7 

5 

14 

134 

6 

5 

7 

5 

15 

1S5 

6 

5 

7 

C 

16 

136 

0 

4 

7 

6 

17 

137 

e 

4 

7 

6 

18 

138 

6 

4 

7 

7 

19 

139 

6 

3 

7 

7 

20 

140 

6 

3 

7 

7 

21 

141 

6 

3 

7 

8 

22 

142 

6 

2 

7 

8 

23 

143 

1 6 

2 

7 

9 

24 

144 

6 

2 

7 

9 

25 

145 

6 


7 

9 

20 

146 

6 

2 

7 

10 

27 

147 

6 

2 

7 

10 

28 

148 

6 

1 

7 

11 

29 

149 

6 

1 

7 

11 

IK) 

150 

6 

1 

7 

11 

81 

151 

G 

1 

7 

12 





Sun’s 



Moon's 

Deoiina> 

True 

Noon. 

Age at 
Noon. 

tion 
at Mean 
Noon. 

t H. 

M. 

D. 

li 

r. 

PM 


** 

* 

0 

86 

1-07 

14 

45 

0 

36 

2*07 

16 

4 

0 

36 

3 07 

15 

22 

0 

36 

4-07 

16 

40 

0 

35 

5*07 

15 

57 

0 

35 

0 OT 

IG 

14 

0 

35 

7 07 

IG 

81 

0 

85 

8-07 

10 

4S 

0 

35 

9 07 

17 

5 

0 

35 

10*07 

17 

21 

0 

35 

11 07 


37 

0 

35 

12*07 

17 

52 

0 

85 

18 07 

13 

7 

0 

35 

14*07 

18 

22 

0 

35 

15*07 

18 

87 

0 

35 * 

16*07 

18 

51 

0 

35 

17*07 

19 

5 

0 

35 

18 07 

19 

19 

0 

35 

19 07 

19 

32 

0 

35 

20*07 

19 

40 

0 

35 

21*07 

19 

58 

0 

36 

22 07 

20 

10 

0 

35 

23*07 

20 

2a 

0 

35 

24*07 

20 

24 

0 

35 

25*07 

20 

46 

0 

35 

26*07 

20 

57 

0 

36 

27*07 

21 

7 

0 

36 

28*07 

1 21 

17 

0 

36 

29 07 

21 

27 

0 

36 

0*75 

21 

37 

0 

36 

1*75 

21 

46 



Phases of the Moon— JUNE 30 Days. 

() 

5 First Quarter .... 3th, 5li. pm I <£ Last Quarter ...2l3t, 111|\ 2*9m. A.>f. 

O Full Moon I3th, 9h. 3S’2ra. P.M. | # Now Moon 28th, 2h. 22* Cm. A NT. 

Moan Time. 


Day of the Week. 


Day of 
the 

Month. 


Day of 
the 
Year. 


Sunrise. 

A.M. 


Sunset. 

P.M 


True 

Noon. 


I Sun's 

Moon’s I Declina- 
Age at I tion 
Noon. at Mean 
I Noon. 





H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

P M 

M. 

D. 1 



Sondsy 

1 

152 

6 

1 

7 

12 

0 

36 

O • ri- 

21 

55 

Monday 

2 

153 

6 

1 

7 

12 

0 

.16 

3*73 

22 

3 

Tuesday 

3 

154 

6 

1 

7 

13 

0 

37 

4*75 

22 

11 

Wednesday 

4 

155 

6 

1 

7 

13 

0 

37 

5 75 

22 

19 

Thursday 

* 

150 

6 

1 

7 

14 

0 

37 

6 75 

oe> 

26 

Friday 

6 

157 

6 

1 

7 

14 

0 

37 

7 75 

1 • 

22 

31 

Saturday 

7 

158 

6 

1 

7 

14 

0 

37 

8*75 

22 

30 

Sunday 

8 

159 

<1 

1 

7 

15 

0 

17 

9 75 

22 

45 

Monday 

y 

160 

C 

1 

7 

15 

0 

38 

10*75 

22 

51 

Tuesday 

10 

161 

6 

1 

7 

15 

0 

38 

11 75 

22 

56 

Wednesday 

11 

162 

6 

1 

7 

16 

0 

38 

12*75 

23 

1 

Thursday 

12 

163 

6 

1 

7 

1C 

0 

38 

3 3 75 

23 

5 

Friday 

13 

164 

6 

1 

7 

16 

0 

38 

14*75 

23 

9 

Saturday 

14 

165 

6 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 

15 75 

21 

13 

Sunday 

15 

166 

6 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 

16 75 

23 

16 

Monday 

1C 

167 

6 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 

17*75 

23 

If) 

Tuesday 

17 

168 

6 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 

18*75 

23 

21 

Wednesday 

18 

169 

6 

2 

7 

18 

0 

39 

19*75 

23 

23 

Thursday 

19 

170 

6 

2 

7 

18 

0 

40 

20*75 

23 

25 

Friday 

20 

171 

6 

2 

7 

18 

0 

40 

21*75 

23 

26 

Saturday 

21 

172 

6 

2 

7 

18 

0 

40 

22 75 

23 

47 

Sunday 

22 

173 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

40 

23*75 

23 

27 

Monday 

23 

174 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

40 

24 75 

23 

27 

Tuesday 

24 

175 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

41 

25*75 

23 

27 

Wednesday 

25 

176 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

41 

2C 75 

23 

26 

Thursday 

26 

177 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

41 

27 75 

23 

24 

Friday 

27 

178 

6 

4 

7 

19 

0 

41 

28 75 

23 

2 * 

Saturday 

28 

179 

6 

4 

7 

20 

0 

42 

0 43 

23 

20 

Sunday 

29 

180 

6 

4 

7 

20 

0 

42 

1*12 

2*3 

18 

Monday 

30 

181 

6 

5 

7 

20 

0 

42 

2*43 

23 

15 
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PtaaMft of toe mood-hIULY 3l Days. 

> Flwfc Quartei^. , 5fch, ah, 47'2ra. a.m;. | ^ Last Quarter 20th, 4h. JiS’Om.r. 

O Full Moon 13th, Hh. 32 '201. a.m. | # New Moon 27th, lOh. 51* 4m. A M. 


Day ol the Week. 

Day of 
the 

Month. 

Day of 
the 
Year. 

Mean Time. | 

Moon’s 
Age at 
Noon. 

Sun’s 
Declina* 
tion 
at Mean 
Noon. 

Sunrise. 

A.11. 

Sunset. 

PM. 

True 
Noon. [ 




H. 

K.! 

H 

M. 

H. M. 

D. 

N. 



* 


1 



PM 


0 t 

Tuesday 

1 

182 

6 

6 

7 

20 

0 42 

3-43 

23 11 

Wednesday 

2 

183 

6 

5 

7 

20 

0 42 

4-43 

23 8 

Thursday 

3 

184 

6 

6 

7 

20 

0 43 

5 4.3 

23 8 

Friday 

4 

185 

6 

6 

7 

20 

0 43 

6*43 

22 59 

Saturday 

5 

186 

6 

6 

7 

20 

0 43 

7-43 

22 64 

Sunday 

6 

187 

6 

7 

7 

20 

0 43 

8*43 

22 48 

Monday 

. ^ 

188 

6 

7 

7 

20 

0 43 

9*43 

22 48 

Tuesday 

8 

189 

6 

7 

7 

20 

0 43 

10*43 

22 36 

Wednesday 

9 

190 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 44 

11*4’, 

22 30 

Thursday 

10 

191 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 44 

12-41 

22 23 

Friday 

11 

192 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 44 

13*43 

22 1C 

Saturday 

12 

193 

6 

H 

7 

20 

0 44 

14*43 

22 8 

Sunday 

13 

194 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 44 

15*43 

22 0 

Monday 

14 

195 

6 

9 

7 

20 

0 44 

16*4.5 

21 61 

Tuesday 

15 

196 

6 

9 

7 

19 

0 44 

17*43 

21 42 

Wednesday 

16 

197 

6 

9 

7 

19 

0 44 

18-43 

21 3i 

Thursday 

17 ' 

198 ' 

6 

10 

7 

19 

0 45 

19-43 

21 24 

Friday 

18 

199 

6 

10 

7 

19 

0 45 

20*43 

21 14 

Saturday 

19 

200 

6 

10 

7 

19 

0 45 

21*43 

21 8 

Sunday 

20 

201 

6 

11 

7 

18 

0 45 

22*13 

20 68 

Monday 

21 

202 

6 

11 

7 

18 

0 45 

23*43 

20 41 

Tnesday 

22 

203 

6 

12 

7 

18 

0 45 

24 43 

20 30 

^ Wednesday 

28 

204 

6 

12 

7 

18 

0 45 

25*43 

20 17 

Thursday 

24 

205 

6 

12 

7 

IT 

0 45 

26 43 

20 6 

Friday 

25 

206 

6 

13 

7 

17 

0 45 

27 43 

19 54 

Saturday 

26 

207 

6 

13 

7 

17 

0 45 

} 2«5-43 

19 41 

Sunday 

27 

208 

6 

13 

7 

17 

0 45 

0 08 

19 28 

I^Ionday 

28 

209 

6 

14 

7 

16 

0 45 

1*08 

10 15 

Tuesday 

. 29 

210 

6 

14 

7 

16 

0 45 

2*08 

19 1 

Wednesday 

80 

211 

6 

14 

7 

16 

0 45 

3*08 

18 47 

Thursday 

. 81 

"V 

212 

6 

15 

7 

15 

0 45 

4-08 

18 83 
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Phases of the Moon— AUGUST 31 Days. 


> FiNt Quarter. 

O Full Moon . . . 

.... 4th, 

....11th, 

Ih. 41*6m. A u. 

11 h. 9 Mm. r.M. 

€ 

• 

Last Quarter ....ISt** 9h. 26*lin. p.m. 

New Moon 25th, 9h 7*lm. P.M. 

pay of the Week. 

Day of 
the 
Month 

Day of 
the 

1 Year. 

1 

1 

Sunrise 

A M 

dean Time. 

.Sunset 

P M 

1 True 
Noon. 

Moon’s 
Age at 
Noon. 

Sun's 
Declina- 
tion 
at Mean 
Noon. 





H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

1 H. 

M. 

D. 

N. 









P.M. 


O • 

Friday 


1 

213 

6 

15 

7 

15 

0 

45 

5-8 

18 18 

Saturday 


2 

214 

6 

15 

7 

14 

0 

45 

6-8 

18 8 

Sunday 


3 

215 

6 

16 

7 

14 

0 

45 

7*8 

17 43 

Monday 


4 

216 

6 

16 

7 

13 

0 

45 

8*8 

17 32 

Tuesday 


Ti 

217 

6 

16 

i 

1 1 

0 

45 

9-8 

17 10 

Wednesday 


6 

218 

6 

17 

7 

I 

1 ’ 

0 

45 

10-8 

17 0 

Thursday 


7 

219 

(. 

17 

7 

12 

0 

-14 

11*8 

16 44 

Friday 


8 

220 

6 

17 

7 

11 

0 

44 

12*8 

16 27 

Saturday 


9 

221 

(> 

18 

7 

11 

0 

44 

13 8 

16 

Sunday 


10 

222 

6 

18 

7 

10 

0 

44 

14*8 

15 51 

Monday 

.. 

11 

223 

C 

18 

7 

9 

0 

44 

15 8 

16 30 

Tuesday 


12 

224 

6 

19 

7 

9 

0 

44 

16 8 

15 18 

Wednesday 


13 

225 

6 

19 

7 

8 

0 

44 

17*8 

16 0 

Thursday 


14 

226 

6 

19 

7 

8 

0 

48 

18*8 

14 42 

Friday 


16 

227 

6 

20 

7 

7 

0 

48 

19*8 

14 24 

Saturday 


16 

228 

6 

20 

7 

C 

0 

43 

20 8 

14 8 

Sunday 


17 

229 

6 

20 

7 

6 

0 

43 

21*8 

13 46 

Monday 


18 

230 

C 

20 

7 

5 

0 

43 

22 8 

13 27 

Tuesday 


19 

231 

6 

21 

7 

4 

0 

42 

28*8 

13 8 

Wednesday 


20 

232 

6 

21 

7 

4 


42 

24*8 

12 48 

Thursday 


21 

233 

6 

21 

7 

3 

0 

42 

1 25 8 

12 29 

Friday 


22 

234 

6 

21 

7 

2 

0 

42 

26*8 

12 9. 

Saturday 


23 

235 

6 

21 

7 

1 

0 

42 

27*8 

11 49 

Sunday 


24 

236 

0 

22 

7 

1 

0 

41 

28*8 

11 30 

Monday 


25 

237 

6 

22 

7 

0 

0 

41 

29*8 

11 8 

Tuesday 


26 

238 

6 

22 

6 

59 

0 

41 

0 65 

10 43 

Wednesday 


27 

239 

6 

22 

0 

59 

0 

40 

1*66 

10 27 

Tluirsday 


28 

240 

6 

23 

6 

68 

0 

40 

2*65 

10 6 

I'rfday 


29 

241 

6 

23 

6 

57 

0 

40 

3*65 

9 46 

Saturday 


30 

242 

6 

28 

6 

56 

u 

40 

4*65 

9 24 

Sunday. 

•• 

31 

243 

« 

2.3 

6 

55 

0 

39 

6*65 

9 2 


tr 
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• Phases of the Moon— SEPTEMBER ao Days. 

> Fint Quaiiir,.... 2Ba, 7h. 51‘9m. tM. I < I«st Quarter ....17th, 3h. l-7m. A.u. 
O Full Moon 10th, 9h. 24*3m. A..M. ( # New Moon 24th, loh. 3* 9m. p.h. 


Day of the Week. 

Day of 
the 

Month. 

Day of 
the 
Year 

Mean Time. 

Sunrise. 1 Sunset 

A.M. P.H. 

True 

Noon. 

Moon's 

Age at 
Noon. 

Sun’p 
Declina- 
tion 
at Mean 
Noon 



• 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M 

H. 

K 1 

D. 

N 








P.M. 


0 0 

Monday 

1 

244 

6 

23 

6 

55 

0 

39 

6*65 

8 41 

Inesday 

2 

246 

6 

24 

6 

54 

0 

39 

7 05 

8 19 

Wednesday 

3 

246 

6 

24 

6 

53 

0 

38 

8 65 

7 67 

Thursday 

4 

247 

6 

24 

6 

52 

0 

38 

9 65 

7 35 

Friday 

5 

248 

6 

24 

0 

51 

0 

38 

10*05 

7 13 

Saturday 

6 

249 

6 

24 

6 

50 

0 

37 

11*05 

6 51 

Sunday 

7 

250 

6 

25 

0 

50 

0 

37 

12 (35 

6 28 

Monday 

8 

251 

6 

25 

6 

40 

0 

37 

13 05 

C 6 

Tuesday 

9 

252 

6 

25 

6 

48 

0 

30 

14 65 

5 44 

Wednesday 

10 

253 

6 

25 

G 

47 

0 

30 

15 65 

5 21 

Thursday 

11 

254 

6 

25 

6 

46 

0 

36 

1C 05 

4 58 

Friday 

12 

255 

6 

2> 

0 

45 

0 

35 

17 65 

4 35 

Saturday 

13 

256 

6 

26 

6 

44 

0 

35 

18 05 

4 18 

Sunday 

14 

257 

6 

26 

G 

48 

0 

35 

19*65 

3 50 

1 

Monday 

16 

258 

6 

26 

6 

41 

0 

34 

2v)*66 

3 27 

Tuesday 

16 

259 i 

C 

20 

0 

42 

0 

34 

21 65 

3 i 

Wednesday 

i 17 

200 ' 

C 

20 ' 

6 

41 

0 

33 

22 65 

2 40 

Thursday . ! 

18 

261 

6 

27 

6 

40 

0 

33 

23 05 

2 17 

Friday 

19 

262 

G 

27 

6 

39 

0 

33 

24*05 

1 54 

Saturday 

20 

263 

6 

27 

6 

38 

0 

32 

25*05 

1 31 

Sunday 

21 

264 

0 

27 

0 

37 

0 

32 

26 05 

1 7 

Monday 

22 

205 

6 

27 

6 

30 

0 

32 

27 05 

0 44 

Tuesday 

23 

206 

6 


6 

30 

0 

31 

28*65 

0 *21 

Wednesday 

24 

267 

0 

28 

0 

35 

0 

31 

0 11 

0 12 

Thursday 

25 

268 

6 

28 

6 

34 

0 

31 

1 11 

0 20 

i’rlday 

26 

269 

6 

28 

6 

33 

0 

30 

2*11 

0 49 

Saturday 

27 

270 

6 

28 

6 

32 

0 

30 

8*11 

1 13 

Snnday 

28 

271 

6 

28 

G 

81 

0 

30 

4*11 

1 36 

Monday 

29 

272 

6 

29 

6 

80 

0 

29 

6*11 

2 0 

Tuesday 

ao 

273 

G 

29 

G 

29 

0 

20 

6*11 

2 23 

i 
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Phases ot the Moon— OCTOBER 31 Days. 

Jl Mrat Quarter ... . Snd, 3ta. 7'3ni. px. I t Last Quarter .... 16tli, ibo, 34'7ui. A.X. 
O Full Moon 7th, Oh. 8*6m. P.v. | • New Moon 24th, 2h. 9*5m. A.M. 




Day of 
the 
Month. 

Day of 

Mean Time. 

Moon’s 

Sun’s 

Declina* 

Day of the 

Week, 

the 

Year. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset. 

PM. 

True 

Noon. 

Age at 
Noon. 

tlon 
at Mean 
Noon. 





H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H." 

M. 

D. 

S. 









I P.M 


9 f 

Wednesday 

• • 

1 

274 

6 

29 

6 

29 

0 

28 

7-11 

2 47 

Thursday 


2 

275 

6 

29 

6 

28 

0 

28 

8 11 

3 10 

Friday 


3 

276 

6 

29 

6 

27 

0 

28 

9*11 

3 33 

Saturday 


4 

277 

6 

30 

6 

26 

0 

28 

10 11 

3 56 

Sanday 

.. 

5 

278 

6 

30 

C 

25 

0 

27 

11.11 

4 21 

Monday 


6 

279 

6 

30 

6 

24 

0 

27 

12*11 

4 43 

Tuesday 


7 

280 

6 

30 

6 

23 

0 

27 

‘13*11 

5 6 

Wednesday 


8 

281 

6 

30 

6 

23 

0 

27 

14*11 

5 29 

Thursday 


0 

282 

6 

31 

6 

22 

0 

26 

15 11 

5 32 

Friday 


lU 

283 

6 

31 

6 

21 

0 

20 

16*11 

6 15 

Saturday 


11 

284 

6 

31 

6 

20 

0 

20 

17 11 

6 37 

Simday 


12 

285 

6 

31 

6 

19 

0 

25 

18*11 

7 0 

Monday 


13 

286 

6 

31 

6 

19 

0 

25 

19 11 

7 33 

Tuesday 


14 

287 

6 

32 

6 

18 

0 

25 

20*11 

7 45 

Wednesday 


15 

288 

6 

32 

6 

17 

0 

25 

21*11 

8 8 

Thursday 


16 

289 

6 

33 

b 

16 

0 

25 

22 11 

8 30 

Friday 


17 

290 

6 

33 

6 

lb 

0 

24 

23*11 

8 52 

Saturday 


18 

291 

b 

33 

b 

15 

0 

24 

24 11 

9 18 

Sunday 


19 

292 

6 

34 

C 

14 

0 

24 

25 11 

9 36 

Monday 


20 

293 

6 

34 

0 

11 

0 

24 

26*11 

9 o8 

Tuesday 


21 

294 

b 

34 

6 

13 

0 

24 

27 11 

10 20 

Wednesday 


22 

295 

0 

34 

c 

12 

0 

23 

28*11 

10 41 

Thursday 


23 

1 296 

b 

35 

6 

12 

0 

23 

29 11 

11 2 

Friday 


24 

297 

1 " 

35 

6 

11 

0 

23 

0 44 

11 29 

Saturday 

.. 

25 

298 

! 6 

36 

0 

10 

0 

23 

1 44 

11 45 

Sunday 


26 

299 

6 

36 1 

! 9 

10 

0 

23 

2*44 

12 5 

Monday 

. 

27 

300 

b 

36 

6 

0 

0 

23 

3*44 

12 30 

Tuesday 


28 

301 

6 

37 

0 

9 

0 

23 

4 44 

12 40 

Wednesday 


29 

302 

6 

37 

c 

8 

0 

23 

5*44 

13 7 

Thursday 

.. 

30 

303 

0 

37 

6 

7 

0 

23 

6*44 

13 27 

Friday 


31 

304 

G 

38 

» 

7 

0 , 

22 

7*44 

r 

13 47 
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Pluises of toe Moon—NOVEMBER 30 Days. 

y First Quarter ... . let, 7h. 13’2m a.m. I (f Last Quarter ....14th, dh. 10*5m. P.M. 

# New Moon 22nd, 8h. 47* 7m. P.M. 

O Full Moon 8th, 5h. 5* 2m. a.m. | First Quartor... 30th lOh 16* 9m. A.M 


Day of the Week. 

Day of 
the 

Month. 

Day of 
the 
Year. 

Mean Time. | 

Moon’s 
Age at 
Noon. 

Bun’s 
Declina- 
tion 
at Mean 
Noon. 

Sunrise. 

AM. 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

True 

Noon. 


f 


H 

J 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

D. 

S. 





1 



P.M. 


o t 

Saturday 

1 

305 

6 

38 

6 

6 

0 

22 

8 44 

14 6 

Sunday 

2 

306 

6 

39 

6 

6 

0 

22 

0 44 

14 25 

Monday 

3 

307 

6 

39 

6 

5 

0 

22 

10 44 

14 44 

Tuesday 

4 

308 

6 

40 

6 

5 

0 

22 

11 44 

15 4 

Wednesday 

5 

309 

6 

40 ' 

6 

4 

0 

22 

12 44 

15 22 

• 

Thursday 

« 

310 

6 

41 

t 

6 

4 

0 

22 

13 44 

15 41 

Friday 

7 

311 

6 

41 1 

0 

4 

0 

oo 

14 4i 

15 59 

Saturday 

8 

312 

6 

42 1 

C 

4 

0 

07 

15 44 

10 17 

Sunday 

<1 

311 

6 

42 

6 

3 

0 

23 

16 44 

16 34 

Monday 

10 

314 

6 

41 

6 

3 

0 

2l 

17 44 

16 51 

Tuesday 

11 

31 > 

6 

43 

6 

3 


23 

18 44 

17 8 

Wednesday . | 

12 

316 

6 

44 

6 

2 

0 

2 ) 

10 14 

17 25 

Thursday . . i 

13 

317 

6 

44 

6 

o 

0 

23 

20*44 

17 42 

Friday 

14 

318 

6 

45 1 

6 

1 

0 

23 

1 21 44 I 

17 58 

Saturday 

15 1 

319 

6 

45 

6 

1 

0 

23 

22 44 

18 li 

Sunday . . I 

16 

320 

0 

46 

6 

1 

0 

23 

23 44 

18 29 

Monday 

17 

321 

6 

46 

6 

1 

0 

23 

24 44 

18 44 

Tuesday 

18 

322 

6 

47 

6 

0 

0 

24 

25 44 

18 59 

Wednesday 

19 

323 

G 

48 

6 

0 

0 

24 

26 44 

19 15 

Thursday 

20 

324 

6 

48 

6 

0 

0 

24 

27*44 

19 28 

Friday 

21 

325 

6 

49 

6 

0 

0 

21 

28*44 

19 42 

Saturday 

22 

320 

6 

49 

6 

0 

0 

25 

29*44 

20 55 

Sunday 

23 

327 

0 

50 

0 

0 

0 

25 

0*60 

20 8 

Monday 

24 

328 

6 

51 

0 

0 

0 

25 

1 66 

20 21 

Tuesday 

25 

320 

6 

51 

6 

0 

0 

25 

2*66 

20 3*3 

Wednesday 

26 

330 

6 

52 

6 

0 

0 

26 

3-66 

20 45 

Thursday 

27 

331 

6 

52 

C 

0 

0 

26 

4*66 

20 67 

Friday 

23 

332 

6 

53 

6 

0 

0 

26 

5 66 

21 7 

Saturday 

29 

833 

6 

64 

6 

0 

0 

27 

6*66 

21 19 

Sunday , . 

30* 

I 834 

0 

54 

8 

0 

0 

27 

7*66 

22 29 


a 



Phases of the Moon— DECEMBER 31 Days. 

i 


O Full Moon . . . 

.... 7th, 

3h 33* 6 m. 

P M, 

# New Moon . 


22Dd, 4h. 26'2m« P.M. 

(t Laat Quarter 

14th, 

llh. 32 •4m. 

P.M 

> First Qua! ter 




Day of 



Mean Time. 



Sun's 


Day of 







Moon’s 

Declina' 

Day of the Week. 

the 

Month. 

the 

Year 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset 

P.M 

True 

Noon. 

Age at 
Noon. 

tion 
at Mean 
Noon. 




H. 

M 

H 

M. 

1 ^ 

M. 

D. 

1 S. 








1 15 

M. 



Monday 

1 

835 

0 

55 

6 

0 

1 0 

28 

8*66 

21 39 

Tuesday 

1 2 

336 

6 

65 

0 

0 

0 

28 

9 66 

21 49 

Wednesday 

3 

337 

6 

50 

6 

0 

0 

28 

10*66 

21 58 

Thursday 

4 

338 

6 

57 

0 

0 

0 

29 

11*60 

22 6 

Friday 

5 

339 

6 

57 

0 

0 

0 

29 

12 66 

22 15 

Saturday 

6 

340 

0 

58 

0 

1 

0 

30 

13 60 
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India in 1918 


The year 1918 waa full of raomentons events 
for India. The war suddenly assumed an p\en 
more Intense interest for Asia After the Brest 
lltovsk Treaty Germany bought the Bolshevik 
Government In Bussia and sutjfildised it in ordei 
to carry the war into Central Asia and the fron- 
tiers of India German and Turkish troops 
were moved into the Caucasus, with a view 
to the Invasion of Turkestan and Afghanis- 
tan, Turkish troops advanced into noith-west 
Persia. 

Tlie response in India was immediate. The 
Prime Minister of the United Kingdom called 
upon India to rise and meet the menace , at a 
Conference held in Delhi m April all classes 
filedged tliemselvcs to defend the eoimtrv , and 
steps wore taken to raise the Indian Army by 
five hundred thousand men Jlecriiiting was so 
brisk that the numlws kept alii'ad of the time- 
taiile , in September the Ix^gislative Coiiiu il 
voted part of the cost of the n(‘W armies, amount- 
ing to lort\ -five millions steiling, and jh(‘ Indian 
\\arloaii leahscd thiity-toiii tuilhous lii this 
way India prepared 

With the projrress of the war in other theatres 
the menace receded 'i’ho brilliant victories of 
General Allenby in Palostmc, in \vhich \oung 
Indian regiments took an honourable part, so 
shattered the Turkish armies that they had to 
call In tlicir outlying Divisions The defeat and 
f apit ulation of Buigaria furtlier toiced the 
Turkish Government to look neaier home 
Armenian irregulars threatened the cooonuni- 
cationsot the 'Turks in north-west Persia These 
developments, coupled with the continuous 
defeats ol the Gemiau armies m the West, 
removed the military danger Fiom the stage 
ol compaiative to absolute sLciuitv India 
IKissed with a siiddinness which rtndered tin 
people almost iiicn]»able ol appreuating it 
“The sentinel at the gate,” to borrow an 
expression used by the German iiewspaperh, 
having deserted Ins post, it was anticii>at« d 
that Turkey and Aiistria-Hungaiv wouJd 
siK'odilv capitulate This forecast was realised 
and soon Germany stooil alone She held 
out, haggling for terms, until the last phase 
ol the wai was piecipitated by the mutiiiv 
of the Fleet , on iVoveniber 11 tiermany accepted 
the armistlei* which w^as tanlamounl to iin- 
eonditional surrender With the full realisation 
lliat the signing of the aimistUe meant the end 
ot the war, India celebiated the event with 
widespread rejoicings 

The problems of the peace affect India 
Mtally, and there was immense satisfaction 
when it was known that she would be directly 

presented at the Peace Conference by two 
distinguished Indians, His HIglmess the 
^iaharajah of Blkanir and Sir S. P Sinha, iu 
addition to the Secretary of the Foreign Depart- 
ment of the Government of India, Sir Hamilton 
llrant. With her very largi* overseas trade 
svith Western Countries India has a vitalinterest 
a the security of tlie sea route to the Fast 
through the Sue* Canal and dowm the Red. Sea. 
Her trade in the Indian Ocem^is materially 
Id' ('ted by the iutureoof German Ikist Africa 


Th( re are large Indian interests in Mesopotamia? 
whicli have expanded under the stimulus of 
th(' war, contusion in Persia reacts on India 
and her trade Then the seventy millions of 
Moslems in fndia, who maintained a steadfast 
lovalty througli the diffieiilties caused by the 
entry of Turkey into the war on the side of the 
Central Powers, regard with intense devotian 
the Holy Places of Islam, Mecca and Medina. 
For those and other reasons, India is looking 
w’ltli some aiixioty to the final terms of tile 
P« aoo ConioioiH ( 

'Piio post war pioblems of India also are not 
slight Tlio suddui cessation of hoatllitleH 
toiind largo commi roial Intorosts involved In 
spoculations doiiendent tor their success on 
tho cont iniiance ot the war and on the immunity 
ot Indian industry irom the tax on excess profits 
which has boon borne iiy all other belligerent 
(ountrlos Tho loaotion consequent on the 
d(‘torinination to levy an excess profits tax 
loi at least one year produced considerable 
financial confusion Tho difliculties of do- 
moliilisation lu India will bo loss than elsewhere, 
foi a very large proportion of the army is drawn 
I lom tho land and can easily return to its normal 
( mplopnont. But tlipse issues have to a 
certain extent taken people by surprise, with 
the result that eomraerciallv and financially 
the close of the ar finds the country somewhat 
dispondent and apprehensive 

111 the autumn tliere was published the re- 
port ill wliali the Viceroy and tho Secretary of 
Stat(‘ tor India tormulatrd their scheme for the 
constitutional development of the government. 
That scheme Is summarised elsewhere. It provid- 
ed f jr substantial provincial autonomy with the 
gradual transtcr ot all departments of the ad- 
ministration to the control of enlarged legisla- 
tive councils, it liberalised the Government of 
India and proposed a bi-cajneral system De- 
tails of the franchise and the transfer of subjects 
to popular control were left to be worked out by 
committees 'Fhe scheme had a mixed recep- 
tion The Home Rule Leaguers at first sought 
to Incite vocal opinion to reject it ; the majority 
of men expenenced in affairs welcomed it as a 
generous advance, whilst criticising details. 
Gradually tho ments of the scheme made their 
influence felt ; and the extremists passed from 
nncompromibiug rejection to qualified accept- 
ance The publication of the s^eme prodn^ 
a split m the nominal solidarity of tiie In^an 
nationalist jiaity. The men of expedence and 
political wisdom declined to follow tne advanced 
Left; and first refusing to attend the sessioHH 
ot the Kational Congress and the Moslem League 
which were dominated by tlie extremists, mid 
in November a conference of their own, which 
welcomed the scheme whilst proposing the fur- 
ther liberalisation of the Government of India. 

The long period of prosperity enjoyed by 
India was broken, by a considerable lailure of 
the rams. This coupled with the high prices 
ot all food, produced a oonsldeiable measure of < 
distress ; active steps were taken to eooaomHw 
the available toed supplies and eqnitaldy to 
distribute them. 
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The History of India in Outline. 


No history of India can be proportionate, Akesines (Chenab). The Macedonian carried 
and tile briefest summary must suffer from the all before him, defeating Torus at the battle of 
m^nvt defect. Even a isrholesale acceptance as the Hydaspes, and crossing the Chenab and 
history of mythology, tradition, and folklore Eavi. But at the Eiver Hyphasia (Bias) his 
wW not make good, though it makes pic> weary troops mutinied, and Alexander was 
toresque, the many gaps that exist in the early forced to turn back and retire to the Jhelum 
history of India and, though the labours of where a fleet to sail down the rivers to the sea 
modem geographers and archaologists have been was nearly readv. The wonderful story of 
amasinf^y fruitful, it cannot be expected that Alexander’s march through Mekran and Persia 
these gaps will ever be Wled to any appreciable to Babylon, and of the voyage of Nearchus 
extent. Approximate accuracy in chronology up the Persian Gujf is the climax tp the narrative 
and an ouUine of dynastic facts are all that of the invasion but Is not part of the history 
tile student ca*’ 'ook for up to the time of of India. Alexander had ptayed nineteen 
Alexander*, though the briefest excursion into months in India and left behind him officers 
the by-ways pf history will reveal to him many to carry on the Government of the kingdoms 
alluring and mysterious fields for speculation he had conquered . but his death at Babylon, 
There are, for example, to this day castes that m 32.3, destroyed the fruits of what has to be 
believe they sprang originally from the loins of regarded as notliing but a brilliant raid, and 
a being who landed " from an impossible boat within two wars his buccessors were obliged 
cm the shores of a highly improbable sea and to leave the ijndian provinces, heavily scarred 
&e great epic poems contain plentiful state- by war but not hellenized. * 
meuts equaUy difficult of reconciliation with The leader of the revolt against Alexander's 
modem notions of history as a science. But generals was a young Hindu, Cliandragupta 
from the Jataka stories and the Puranas, who was an illegitimate member of the Royal 
much valuable mformation is to be obtained. Family of Magadha He dethroned the ruler 
and, for the benefit of those unable to go to of (hat kingdom, and became so powerful 
UWs and other original sources, It has been that he is said to have been able to place 
distilled by a number of writers. 600,000 troops in tlio field against Seleucus, 

The orthodox Hindu begins the political to whom Babylon had passed on (he death of 
history of India more than 8000 years before Alexander This was too formidable an oppo- 
Ciirist, with the war waged on the banks of the sition to be faced, and a treaty of peace was 
funma between the sons of Kuru and the concluded between the Syrian and Indian 
sons of Pandu ; but the modern critic prefers monarchs which left the latter the first para- 

tp omit several of those remote centuries and mount Sovert'lgn of India (321 B. C ) with his 

take 600 B. C., or thereabouts, as his start- capital at Patallputra, the modem Patna and 
iiig point. At that time much of the country Bankipore of l^andragupta’s court and ad- 
was covered with forest, but the Aryan races, ministration a very full account is preserved 
who had entered India from the north, had in tlie fragments that remain of (he history 
^M«bl^hed in parts a form of civilization far compiled by Megasthenes, tiie ambassador 
superior to that of the aboriginal savages, and sent to India by Seleucus. Ills memorable 
to this day there survive cities, like Benares, reign ended in 297 B. C when he was suc- 
lonnded by those Invaders. In like manner ceeded by his son Bindusara, who in his turn 
the Dravidlan Invaders from an unknown land, was succeeded by Asoka (269 — 231 B C) who 
who overran the Deccan and the Southern recordid the events of liis reign in numerous 
part of the Peninsula, crushed the aborigines, inscriptions This king, in an unusually 

and, at a much later period, Were themselves bloody war. added to his dominions the klng- 

■abdned by the Aryans. Of these two clviliz- dom of Kalingu (the Northern Cirrars) and then 
Ing forces, the Aryan is the better known, and becoming a convert to Buddhism, resolved 
of the Amn kingdoms the first of which there for the future to abstain from conquest by 
Is aatiieuue record is that of Magadha, or Bihar, force of arms The consequences of the con- 
cm tiie Ganges It was m, or near, this power- version of Asoka were amazing He was not 
fnl kingdom that Jainism and Buddhism had intolerant of other religious, and did not en- 
tbeir origin, and the fifth King of Magadha, deavour to force his creed on his “ children 
jBiimbisara by name, was the friend and patron But he initiated measures for the propagation 
of Gautama Buddha. The King mentioned of his doctrine with the result that ** Bud^ism, 
waf a .contemporary of Darius, autocrat of which had hitherto been a merely local sect In 
iPerela (521 Hp 485 B. C ) who annexed the the valley of the Ganges, was transformed into 
XttdiM valley afid formed from his conquest one of the greatest religions of the world~the 
•H Indian satrapy which paid as tribute the greatest, probably, if measured by the number 
M^valent of about one million sterling. De- of adherents. This is Asoka’s claim to be re- 
taoed bfiMory, however, docs not become pos- membered ; this it is which makes his reign 


Alexander the Great. 

ITIiafi gnat sol^lyad crossed the Hindu Kush 
la tin prevloaa year and bad captured Aomos, 
an tiw Upper Indni. / in the spring of 826 he 
eioMed tm at Ohind, received the sub- 
iUag and marched 

agafaift romf who nuM the lertUe country 
hetmeo tbg aydatpet (Jbelum) aad 


in that of the world.” The wording of hla 
edicts reveal him as a great king as well as a 
great missionary, and it n to be hoped that the 
excavations now being carried on In the ruins 
of his palace aouiij! throw yet more on bis 
character and tl|nea* On his death t&e Maurya 
kingdom ^pieces. Xven during fihi 

rei|^ there bad algntof new hnesa at work 
on the borderland of Inahiw where the hide- 
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pendent kingcDma of Bactrla and Parthia had 
been formed, and subsequent to It there were 
frequent Greek raids into India. The Greeks 
In Bactrla, however, could not withstand the 
overwhelming force of the westward migration 
of the Yueh-chi horde, which, in the first cen- 
tury A. t) , also ousted the Indo-Parthian kings 
from Afghanistan and North-Western India 

The first of these Yueh-chi kings to annex a 
part of India was Kadphises II (A. D. 85 — 125), 
(Who had been defeated in -a war with China, 
but crossed the Indus and consolidated his 
power eastward as far as Benares His son 
Kanishka (whose date is much disputed) left 
a name which to Buddhists stands second only 
to that of Asoka He greatly extended the 
boundaries of his empire in the North, and 
made Peshawar his capital Under him the 
power of the Kushan clan of the Yueh-chi 
reached its zenith and did not begin to decay 
until the end of the second century, concurrently 
with the rise in middle India of the Andhra dy- 
nasty which constructed the Ainaravati stupa, 
“ one of the most elaborate and precious monu- 
ments of piety eve^^ raised by man ’* 

The Gupta Dynasty 

Early in the fourth century there arose, at 
Pataliputra, the Gupta dynasty which proved 
of great importance Its founder was a local 
chief, his son Samudragupta, who ruled for 
some fifty years from A 1). 326, was a king of 
the greatest distinction. His aim of subduing 
all India was not indeed fulfilled but he was 
able to exact tribute from the kingdoms of 
the South and even from Ceylon, and, in addi- 
tion to being a warrior, he was a patron of the 
arts and of Sanskrit literature. The rule of 
his son, Chandragupta, was equally distin- 
guished and is commemorated in an inscription 
on the famous iron pillar near Delhi, as well as 
in the writings of the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien 
who pays a great tribute to the equitable 
administration of the country. It was not 
untU the middle of the fifth century that the 
fortunes of the Gupta d\Tiasty began to wane— 
In face of the onset of the White Huns from 
(Jentral Asia — and by 480 the dynasty had dis- 
appeared. The following century all over 
India was one of great confusion, apparently 
marked only by the rise and fall of petty king- 
doms, until a monarch arose, in A D 606, ca- 
pable of consolidating an Empire. This was 
the Emperor Harsha who, from Thanasar near 
Ambala, conquered Northern India and ex- 
tended his territory South to the Nerbudda 


carried on a considerable trade with Greece, 
Egypt and Borne, as well as with the East 
Their domination ended in the fifth century 
A D. and a number of new dynasties, of whicn 
the Pallavas were the most Important, be^n 
to appear. The Fallayas made way in turn 
for the Chalukyas, who for two centuries re- 
mained the most important Deccan dynasty, 
one branch uniting with the Cholas. But 
the fortunes of the Southern d 3 rnastie 8 are so 
involved, and in many cases so little knownj 
that to recount them briefly is impossible. 
Few names of note stand out from the record, 
except those of Vikramaditya (11th century 
and a few of the later Hindu rulers who made 
a stand against the growing power of Islam, 
of the rise of which an account is given below. 
In fact the history of medieeval India is singu- 
larly devoid of unity Northern India was iu 
a state of chaos from about 060 to 950 A.D, 
notr unlike that which prevailed in Europe of 
that time, and materials for the history of 
these centuries are very scanty. In the absence 
of any powerful rulers the jungle began to 
gain back what had been wrested from it ; 
ancient capitals fell into ruins from which In 
some cases they have not even yet been dis- 
turbed, and the aborigines and various forei^ 
tribes began to assert themselves so success- 
fully that the Aryan element was chiefly con- 
fined to the Doab and the Eastern Punjab. 
It is not therefore so much for the political as 
for the religious and social history of this anar- 
chical period that one must look. And tbe 
greatest event — if a slow process may be call- 
ed an cvtnt — of the middle ages was the tran- 
sition from tribe to caste, the final disappear- 
ance of the old four-fold division of Brahmans; 
Kshattriyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras, and the 
formation of the new division of pure and im- 
pure largely resting upon a classification of 
occupations But this social change was only 
a part of the development of the Hindu reli- 
gion into a form which would include In iti 
embrace the many barbarians and foreigners 
in the country who were outside it. The great 
political event of the period was the rise of the 
Rajputs as^ warriors In the place of the Eshattri- 
yas Their bri||hl Is Obscure out they appeared In 
the 8th century and spread, from their two 
original hombs in Bajputana and Oudh, into 
the Punjabi Kashmir, and the Central Hima- 
layas, assimilating a number of fighting clans 
and binding them together with a common 
code. At this time Kashmir was a small king^ 

. dotn which exercised an Influence on Indm 

Imitating Asoka in many ways, this Erapf'ror . wholly disproportionate to its size. The only 
yet " felt no embarrassment in paying adoration 1 other kingdom of importance was that of 
m turn to Siva, the Sun, and Buddha at a gremt i Kanaul — in the Doab and Southern Oudb— 
pini>lio ceremonial.** Of hla times a graphic which still retained some of the power to wlilch 
picture has been handed down in the work of It had reached in the days of Harsha. and of 
a Chinese ** Master of tins Law,** Hluon Tsiang | which the renown extended to China and 
by name. Harsha was the last native para- , Arabia. 

mount sovereign of Northern India , on his ; With the end of the |^riod of anarchy, tbS 


death in 648 his throne was usurped by 

wb(»e treacherous conduct towards 
an eSQ^aej from China was quickly avenged, 
and the kingdom so laboriously established 
lapsed into a state of internecine strife which 
lasted tor a centum and a half. 

The Andhras and Rajpute. 

In the meantime in Southern India tbe 
Audhras bad attained to gredt prosperity and 


political history of India centres round the 
Raiputs. One clan founded the kingdom of 
Gujarat, another held Malwa, another (tha 
Cliauhans) founded a kingdom of which Ajmet 
was the capital, apd so on. Kanauj fell 
the hands of the Bathors (circ 1040 A.D.) S»)a 
the dynasty then founded by that braneh Ut 
the Gaharwars of Benares became one of the 
most fanhotts In India. Later in tbe same 
century the Cfaauhans were united, aad by 
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1163 one of them could bouvst that he had con* 
quered all the country from the Vindhyas to the 
fiUinalayaB, including Delhi already a fortress 
a hondiod years old. The son of this con* 
queror was Piithwi Raj, the champion of the 
Hindus against the Mahomedans. With his 
death in battle (1192) cuds the golden ago of 
the new civilization that had been evolved out 
of chaos; and of the greatness of that age 
there is a splendid memorial in the temples 
and forts of the llajput states and in the two 
great philosophical systems of Bankaracharya 
(mntb century) and Ramanuja (twelfth cen- 
tury). The triumph of Hinduism had been 
atdwved, it must be added, at the expense of 
Buddhism, which survived only in Magadha at 
the time of the Mahomedan conquest and 
speedily disappeared there before the new faith. 

Mahomedan India. 

The wave of Mahomedan Invaders that 
eventually swept over the country first touched 
India, in Sind, less than a hundred years after 
the death of the Prophet in 632. But the 
first real contact was in the tenth century 
when a Turk^ slave of a Persian ruler found- 
ed a kingdom at Ghazni, between Kabul and 
Kandahar. A descendant of his, Mahmud 
(967-10^) made repeated raids into the heart 
of India, capturing places so far apart as 
Multan, Ki^uj, Gwalior, and Somnath in 
Kathiawar, but permanently occupying only 
a part of the Punjab. Enduring Mahomedan 
rule was not established until the end of the 
tw^h century, by which time, from the little 
territory of Ghor, there had arisen one Mahomed 
Ghoil capable of carving out a kmgdom stretch- 
ing from Peshawar to the Bay of Bengal, 
ratbwi Ba5, the Ghauhan ruler of Delhi and 
Ajmer, made a brave stand against, and once 
defeated, one of the armies of this ruler, but 
was himself defeated in the following year. 
Mahomed Ghori was murdered at Lahore 
( 1206 ) and his vast kingdom, which had been 
governed by satraps, was split up into what 
were practically independent sovereignties. 
Of these satraps, Qutb-ud-din, the slave ruler 
of Ddhi and Lahore, was tiio most famous, 
and is remembered by the great mosque be 
built near the modem Delhi. Between his 
rale and that of the Mughals, which began in 
1326, only a few of the many Kings who gov- 
erned and fought and built beautiful build- 
ings, stand out with dJt'tinction. One of these 
was Ala-nd-din (1296-1316), whose many ex- 
peditkms to the south much weakened the 
BUndu Kinn, and who proved himself to be a 
capable administrator. Another was Firoz 
Shui, of the house of Tughlaq, whose adminis- 
tiation was in many respects admirable, but 
Which ended, on his abdication, in confusion. 
Xn the reto of bis successor, Mahmud (1398- 
1418), the ^gdom of Delhi went to pieces and 
India was for seven months at the mercy of the 
Xhlhisb conqueror Taimur. It was the end of 
the fifteenth century before the kingdom, under 
filfcandar Lodi, began to recover. His son, 
HuabinL still further extended the kingdom 
that had been recreated, but was defeated by 
Bid>a% King of Kabul, at Panipat, near Delhi, 
tn 1526 , and there was then established in 
India the Mughal dynasty. 

The Mahomedan dynasties that bad ruled 
in capHali other than Delhi up to this date 


were of comparative unimpefcoanee, though 
some great men appeared among them. In 
Gujarat, for example, Ahmad Shah, the founder 
of Ahmodabad, showed himself a good ruler 
and buUder as well as a good soldier, though 
his grandson, Mahmud Shah Bcgara, was a 
greater ruler — acquiring fame at sea as well 
as on land. In the South various kings of the 
Bahmani dynasty made names for themselves, 
especially in tlie long wars they waged on the 
new Hindu kiugdQ*n that Imd arisen which had 
its capital at Vijayanagar. Of importance 
also was Adil Khan, a Turk, who founded (1490) 
the Bijapur dynasty of Adil Shahis. It was 
one of his successors who crushed tlio Vijaya- 
nagar dynasty, and built the groat mosque for 
which Bijapur is famous. 

The Mughal Empire. 

As one draws near to modem times It be- 
comes impossible to present anything like a 
coherent and consecutive account of the growth 
of India as a whole. Detached threads in the 
story have to be picked up one by one and fol- 
lowed to their ending, and alt^>iough the sixteenth 
century saw the first European settlements in 
India, it will be convenient here to continue 
the narrative of Mahomedan India almost to 
the end of the Mughal Empire. How Babar 
gained Dcllil has alreiidy been told. His son , 
Humayun, greatly extended his kingdom, but 
was eventually defeated (1540) and driven 
into exile by Sher Klian, an Afghan of great 
capabilities, whose short reign ended in 1545. 
The Bur dynasty thus founded by Sher Khan 
lasted another ten years when Humayun having 
snatched Kabul from one of his brothers, was 
strong enough to win back part of his old king- 
dom. When Humayun died (1556) his eldest 
son, Akbar, was only 13 years old and was con- 
fronted by many rivals Nor was Akbar well 
served, but his career of conquest was almost 
uninterrupted and by 1594 the whole of India 
North of the Nerbudda had bowed to his 
authority, and he subsequently entered the 
Deccan and captured Ahmednagar. This 
great ruler, who was as remarkable for his 
religious tolerance as for his military prowess, 
died in 1605, leaving behind him a record that 
has been surpassed by few His son, Jehangir, 
who married the Persian lady Nur Jalian, 
ruled until 1627, bequeatiiing to an admiring 
posterity some notable buildings — the tomb of 
his father at Sikandra, part of the palace at 
Agra, and the palace and fortress of Lahore. 
His son, Shahjaban, was for many years occu- 
pied with wars in the Deccan, but found time 
to make his court of incredible magnificence 
and to build the most famous and beautiful of 
all tombs, the Taj Mahal, as well as the fort, 
palace and Juma Masjid at Delhi. The 
quarrels of liis sons led to the deposition of 
Shahjalian by one of them, Aurangzeb, in 1658, 
This Emperor's rule was one of constant 
intrigue and fighting in every direction, the 
most important of his wars being a twenty-five 
years’ struggle against the Marathas of the 
Dt^ccan wlio, imder tlio leadership of Slvajl, 
became a very powerful faction in Indian 
politics. Bis bigoted attitude towards 
Hinduism made Aurangzeb all the more 
anxious to establish bis Empire on a firm basis 
in the south, but he was unable to hold his 
many conqucstsjsand on bis death (1707) the 
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10iin)irc foi whifiriUiH thuH' ^oiis were Imhliiig, 
could uot bu held togetlicr luterual disorder 
and Maratha encroachments continued during 
the reigns of his successors, and m ] 730 a fresh 
danger appealed in the person of Nadu Shah, 
the Pei Sian conqueror, who caniid all befon 
idm. On ills withdiawal. leaving Mahomed 
Sliah on the throne, tlie old intriguob iccom- 
uicnced and the Marathas began to niakt' the 
most of the opportunity olf(‘red to tlicm by 
l)uppet rulers at Delhi and* by almost uni- 
veisal discoid throughout what had been the 
Mughal l^mpire. There is little to add to the 
history of M.ihotiitdan fiulia Empciors continu- 
ed to reign in name at Delhi up to the middle of 
the 19th century, but their teintoiy and power 
had long since disappeared, being swillowcd up 
either by the Marathas or by the Critish. 

European Settlements 

The voyage of Vasco da (Jama to India in 
1498 was what turned the thoughts of the 
Portugui'^e to the formation of a great l^nipiic 
in the East That idea was soon leah/ed, loi 
fiom 1500 onwards, ^constant expeditions wiit 
sent to India and the first two liceiojs in 
India — Almeida «ind Albiniucreiue — laid the 
foundations of a gieat Emi)ire and of a gieat 
trade monopoly (loa, taken in 1510, becaim 
the capital of Poituguesc India and nmams 
to this day in the hands of its ca[)tor8, and the 
countless ruins of eliuiehes and forts on tin 
Bhores of Western India, as also faither East 
at Malacca, testify to the zeal with which the 
Portuguese cndeavouied to propagate tluir 
religion and to the caie Ukt took to dehnd 
their settlements There wcie great soldiers 
and great missionaries among them — Al- 
buquerque, da Cunha, da Castro in the former 
class, 8t Francis Xavier in the latter But 
the glory of Empiie loses something of its 
lustre when it has to bo paid foi, and the con- 
stant dram of men and monc'y from Portugal, 
necessitated by the attacks made on their 
possessions m India and Malava, was found 
almost intolerable The junction of Portugal 
with Spain, which lasted fiom 1580 to 1640, 
also tended to the downfall of tlie Eastern Em- 
pire and when Portugal became independent 
again, it was unequal to the ta'-k of competing 
in the East with the Dutch and Eiiglisli The 
Dutch had little difhtultv in wresting the 
gi eater part of their territory fiom the Portu- 
guese, but the seventeenth century naval wars 
with England forced them to kUx their hold 
upon the coast of India, and duiing the Frtiuh 
wars between 1795 and 1811 England took all 
Holland’s Eastern possessions, and the Dutch 
have loft in India but few traces of thou civi- 
lisation and of the once powerful East India 
Company of the Ni'thei lands 

The first English attempts to reach India 
date from 1496 whin Cubot tried to find the 
North-West passage, and these attempts wue 
r<peated all through the sixtuntJi oi'iitiuy 
The first Englishman to land in India is said 
to have been one Thomas Stephens (1579) who 
was followed by a number of raercliant advim- 
turers, but trade between the two countries 
, really dates from 1600 when Elizabeth incor- 
porated the East India Company which had 
i been formed In London Factories In Indial 
I were founded onlv after Portupm'se and Duch 
I Opposition had been o^’iitonn, uolablj in the 
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' sea fight ofi 8wally (Suvah) in 1612. The 
I flist factory, at Surat, was for many years 
the most important English foothold in the 
East Its establishment was followed by 
others, including Fort St. George, Madras, 
j (1640) and Hughh (1651). In the history 
of these early yiais of British enterprise in 
, India the cefesion of Bombay (1661) as part of 
I the dower of Catherine of Bragauza stands out 
' as a land-maik ; it also illustrates the weak- 
' ness of the Portuguese at that date, since in 
I return tlic King o£ England undertook to pro- 
! tect the Portuguese in India against their 
I foes — the Marathas and the Dutch. Cromwell, 

' by his treaty of 1654, had already obtained 
fiom the Portuguese an acknowledgment of 
I England’s light to tiadc in the East , and 
that right was now threatened, not by the 
Portuguese, but by Sivaji and by the general 
disordci prevalent in India. Accordmgly, in 
1686, the Company turned its attention to 
acquiring territorial power, and announced 
its intention to establish such a policy of civil 
and militaiy pow( r, and create and secure 
such a large revenue as may be the foun- 
dation of a large, well-grounded, sure English 
dominion in India for all time to come. Not 
much came of this aunouueement for some 
time, and no stand could be made in Bengal 
against the) depredations of Aurangzeb. Tho 
foundations of Calcutta (1690) could not be 
laid by Job Charnock until after a humiliat- 
ing peace had been concluded with that 
Emperor, and, owing to the ditfieultics in which 
tile Company found itself in England, there 
was little clianco of any immediate cJiaiige for 
the better The union of the old East India 
Company with the new one which had been 
formed in rivalry to it took place in 1708, and 
for some years jpeaceful development followed; 
though Bombay was always exposed by sea to 
attacks fiom the pirates, who had many 
strongholds within easy reach of that port, 
and on land to attacks from the Marathas. 
The latter danger was felt also in Calcutta. 
Internal dangeis were numerous and still 
moie to bo feared More than one mutiny 
took place among the troops sent out from 
England, and rebellions like that led by 
Ivcigwin m Bombay threatened to stifle the 
infant settlements The pubhc health was 
bad and the rate of mortality was at times 
appalling To cope with sucli conditions 
strong men w'cre needed, and tho Company 
was in this nspeet pcculiaily fortunate; the 
long list of its servants, from Oxenden and 
Aungior to Hastings and llaflaes, contains 
many names of men who proved thembelvea 
good rulers and far-sighted statesmen, the 
finest Empire-builders the world has known. 

Attempts to compete with the English were 
made of course But the schemes of the 
Ivmperor Chailes VI to secure a share of the 
Indian trade were not much more succeKsful 
than those made by Scotian^ Denmark, 
Sweden, and Russia. By the French, who 
founded Pondicherry and Chandemagore to- 
wards the end of the 17th century, much moro 
was achieved, as will be seen from the follow* 
ing outline of the development of British rule* 

The French Wars. 

When war broke out between England and 
France In 1744, the French had acquired a 
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fitrtJiiK poaitioii in Soutliorn Inili.i, which had 
become Independoub of X>elhi and wait divided 
Into three laxge Statee-^Hyderahad, Tanjore, 
and Mysore — and a number of petty states 
under local chieftains. In the affairs of those 
States Dupldz, when Governor of Pondicher- 
ry, had intervened with success, and when 
Madras was captured by a French squadron, 
under La Bourdonnais (1746) Dupleix wished 
to hand it over to the Nawab of Arcot — -a 
deputy of the Nizam’s who ruled in the Car- 
natic. The French, however, kept Madras, 
repelling an attack by the disappointed Nawab 
as well as the British attempts to recapture it. 
The treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle restored Madras 
to the English The fighting had shown the 
Indian powers the value of European troops, 
and this was again shown m the next French 
war (1750-54) when Clive achieved enduring 
fame by his capture and subsequent defence 
of Arcot. This war arose from Duplcix sup- 
porting candidates for the disputed suci es- 
sions at Arcot and Hyderabad while the 
English at Madras put forward their own nomi- 
nees. One of Dupleix’s officers, the Jlanfuis 
do Bus»y, persuaded the Nizam to take into 
his pay the army which had established Ins 
power, and in return the Northern Circars, 
between Orissa and Madras, was granted to the 
French. This temtory, however, was cap- 
tured by the English in the seven years’ war 
(1766-63). Duplcix had by then been re- 
called to France. Lally, wiio had been sent 
to drive the English out of India, captured 
Fort 8t. David and invested Madras But 
the victory which Colonel (Sir Eyre) Cootc 
won at Wandiwash (1760) and the surrendei 
of Pondicherry and (Jingee put an end to the 
French ambitions of Empire m Southern India. 
Pondicherry passed more than once from the 
one nation to the other before settling down 
to its present existence as a French colony in 
miniature. 

Battle of Plassey. 

While the English were fighting tlie third 
French war in the South tliey became involved 
in grave difficulties in Bengal, where 8iraj-ud- 
Daula had acceded to power. The head- 
quarters of the English at Calcutta were 
threatened by that ruler who demanded they 
should surrender a refugee and should cease 
building fortifications. TIiov refused and 
he marched against them with a large army 
Some of the English took to their ships and 
made off down the river, the rest surrendered 
and were cast into the jail known as the 
" Black Hole." From this small and stifling 
room 23 persons, out of 146, came out alive 
the next day. Clive who was at 
immediately sailed for Calcutta with AdSml 
Watson’s squadron, recaptured the town 
(1767), and, as war with the French had been 
proclaimed, proceeded to take Chandema- 
Bore. The Nawab 8iraj-ud-Daula then took 
side of the French, and Clive, putting 
forward Mir Jafar as candidate for the Nawab’s 
thfoiie, ntarched otit with an army consisting 
of dOO Bufopeans, 2,600 sepoys and 8 pieces 
of aitfilm a^shot the Nawaiys host of over 
60,000. The lesolt was tne hutoric battle of 
Pla«^ (lune Iff wWch Clive, after hesl- 
tatli^ oa the cottne to be pnrouedj mmted 
the Nawab. Mir Talar ira^ put on the tbroue 


at Muishifld!)a(l, md tlK* price of this houour 
was put at X 2,340,000 in addition to the grant 
to the Company of the land round (Calcutta 
now known as the District of the twenty-four 
Parganas. In the year after Plassey, Clive 
was appointed Governor of Bengal and in 
that capacity sent troops against the French 
in Madras and in person led a force against 
the Oudh army that was threatening Mir 
Jafar, in each qase with success. From 1760 
to 1765 Clive was in England. During his 
absence the Council at Calcutta deposed Mir 
Jafar and, for a price, put Mir Kasim in his 
place This ruler moved his capital to 
Monghyr, organized an army, and began to 
intrigue with the Nawab Wazir of Oudh. He 
soon found, in a dispute over customs dues, 
an opportunity of quarrelling with the English 
and the first shots fired by his followers were 
the signal for a general rising in Bengal 
About 200 Englishmen and a number of sepoys 
were massacred, but his trained regiments 
were defeated at Ghena and Oodcynullah, and 
Mir Kasim sought protection from the Nawab 
of Oudh, But m 1764, afvcr quelling a sepoy 
mutiny in his own camp by blowing 24 ring- 
leaders from the guns. Major (Sir Hector) 
Munro deb ated the joint forces of Shah Alam, 
the Mughal Emperor, and the Nawab of Oudh 
in the battle of Buxar In 1765 Clive (now 
Baron Clive of Plassey) returned as Governoi. 
"Two landmarks stand out in his policy. First, 
ho bought the substance, although not the 
name, of tcriitonal power, undiT the fiction 
of a grant fiom the Mughal Emperor. Se- 
cond, ho desind to punfy the Company’s 
scrvKc, by prohibiting illicit gains, and by 
guaranteeing a reasonable pay from honest 
sources In ncithir respect were his plans 
carried out by his immediate successors But 
our efforts towards a sound administration 
date fiom this second Governorship of Clive, 
as our military supremacy dates from his vic- 
tory at Plassey " Before Clive left India, 
m 1767, he had readjusted the divisions of 
Northern India and had set up a system of 
Government in Bengal by which the English 
received the revenues and maintained the 
army whole the criminal jurisdiction was vested 
in the Nawab The performance of his se- 
cond task, the purification of the Company’s 
service, was hotly opposed but carried out. 
He died in 1774 by his own hand, the House 
of Commons having in the previous year cen- 
sured him, though admitting that ho did render 
" great and meritorious services to his cotmtry," 

Warren Hastings. 

The dual system of government that Clive 
had set up pioved a failure and Warren Hastihgs 
was appointed Govenior, in 1772, to carry out 
the reforms settled by the Court of Directors 
which were to give them the entire care 
arid administration of the revenues. Thus 
Hastings had to undertake the adminirttatlve 
organimtion of India, and, in spite of the fac- 
tious attitude of Philip Francis, with Whom he 
fought a duel and of* other meilibers of hlfl Coun- 
cil, he reorganized the civfl service, reformed 
the system of revenue coUeotlon. greatly im* 
proved the financial of the 0ompanf ; 

and created courts’ of justice and aome aeial» 
ance of a polict force* From 1772 to 17t4 
was Governor of Bengal, and from Iffi to 1771 
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be was tbe flrft Governor-General, nounlnatcd i 
un43f an Act of Parliament passed in the | 
previous year. His financial reforms, and ttie i 
forced contributions he enacted from 
rebellious Chet Singh and the Begam of 
Oudh, were interpreted in England as acts 
of oppression and formed, togetlier with his ac- 
tion in the trial of Nuncomar for forgery, the 
basis of his seven years’ trial before the House 
of Lords which ended in a verdict of not guilty 
on all the charges But thfre is much more 
for which his administration is justly famous 
The recovery of the Marathas from their defeat 
at Panipat was the cardinal factor that in- 
fluenced his policy towards the native states 
One frontier was closed against Maratha inva- 
sion by the loan of a British brigade to the 
Nawab Wazir of Oudh, for his war against the 
Rohlllas, who were intriguing with the 
Marathas In Western India he found himsilf 
committed to the tvso Maratlia wars (1775-82) 
owing to the ambition of the Bombay (iovi-rn- 
ment to place its own nominee on the throne of 
the Pe^wa at Poona, and the Bengal troops 
tliat ho sent ovit <nade arafaids, by the con- 
quest of Giijrat and the rapture of Gwalior, for 
the disgrace of Wadgaon wlure the Maiathas 
overiiowercd a Bombay army in the South — 
where interference from Madras had Jilieady 
led (17S9) to what is known as the flist ^^ysorc 
war, a disastrous campaign against Hvder Ah 
and the Nizam — ho found the Madias Govern- 
ment again in conflict with those two poten- 
tates The Nizara he won ove i by diplomacy, 
but against Hyder Ali he had to despatch a 
Bengal army under Sir Eyre Coote Hydfr 
All dhd in 1782 and two v(ars later a treaty 
was made with his son Tipu It was in thtse 
acts of intervention in distant provinces that 
Hastings showed to best advantage as a great 
and courageous man, cautious, but swift in 
action when required. He was succeided, 
after an interregnum, by Lord Cornwallis 
(1780-93) who built on the foundations of civil 
administration laid by Hastings, by entiustmg 
criminal jurisdiction to Europeans and es- 
tablishing an Appellate Court of Criminal 
Judicature at Calcutta. In the CimI SerMce 
he separated the functions of the District Col- 
lector and Judge and organized the *‘ writers ” 
and “merchants” of the Company into an ad- 
ministrative Civil Service This system was 
Bubsequi'ntly extended to Madras and Bombay. 
Lord Cornwallis is better known for his iiitio- 
duction, on orders from England, of the ]hT- 
manent Settlement in Bengal (See article 


large tracts' ot territory in lieu of payjnftQfcf 
overdue as subsidies for British troops, he then 
won over the Nizam to the British side, and* 
after exposing the Intrigues of Tipu Sultan 
with the French, embarked on the fourth 
Mysore war which ended (1799) in the fall of 
Seringapatam and the gallant death of Tiput 
Part jpf Mysore, the Carnatic, and Tanjore 
roughly poastitutmg the Madras Presidency 
of to-day then passed to British rule. The 
five Maratha powers — the Peshwa of Poona, 
j the Gaekwar of Baroda, Sindhia of Gwalior, 
Holkar of Indore and the Raja of NagpUJ^- 
had still to be brought into the Britlsii 
I net The *Peshwa, aftiT being defeated by 
Holkar, fled to British territory dnd signed 
the Treaty of Bassein which led to the 
third Maratha war (1802-04) as It was re- 
garded by Sindhia and the Raja of Nagpur at 
a betrayal of Maratha independence. In thtff 
the most successful of British campaigns in 
India, Sir Arthur Wellesley (the Duke of 
Wcllingtoii) and General (Lord) Lake carries 
all before them, the one by bis victories of 
Assave and Argaiim and the other at Ahgad, 
and Laswaii Later operalions, such as ,Colo- 
I in 1 Monson’s n treat through Central Injlia 
were h'ss fortunate The great acquisitions 
of territory made undir l.ord Wellesley proved 
so expensive that tlm Court of Directors, be* 
coming impatu'ut, sent out Lord Cornwallis a 
Second time to make peace at any price* He, 
!howe\er, died soon after Ins arrival in India, 

1 and Sir Geoige Barlow carried on the govern - 
I mciit (1805-7) until the arrival of a stronger 
I ruler, Lord Minto He managed to keep the 
I peace in India for six years, and to add to Bri- 
tish dominions by the conquest of Java and 
I Mauritius His foieiga policy was marked by 
another new departure, inasmuch as be opened 
relations witn the Punjab, Persia, and Afgha- 
nirtaii, and concluded a treaty with Ranjit 
Singh, at Lahore, whicli made that Sikh nitoi 
the loyal ally of the British for life 
Tlie supccbsor of Lord Minto was Lord Moira, 
who found himself obliged almost at once to 
declare war on the Gurkhas of Nepal, who had 
been encroael)ing on British territorj After 
I initial revirses, the English, under General 
I Ochterlony, were successful and the Treaty of 
I Sagauli (1810) was drawn up which defines 
British relations with Nepal to the present day. 

' For this success Lord Moira was made Marquis 
of Hastings In tlie same year he made prepa- 
rations for tJie last Maratlia war (1817-18) 
which was made necessary by the lawless con- 


on Land Revenue) A third Mysore war was 
waged during his tenure of office which ended 
in tlie submission of Tipu Sultan Sir John 
Shore (Lord Teignmoutli), an exptrienced 
Civil Servant, succeeded Lord Cornwallis, and, 
in 1798, was followed by Lord Wellesley, the 
friend of Pitt, whose projects were to cliange 
the map of India. 

Lord Wellesley’s Policy. 

The French in general, and “ the Corsican ” 
in particular, were the enemy most to be 
dreaded for a ffiw years before Lord Wellesley 
took up his duties in India, and he formed the 
scheme of definitively ending French schemes 
In Asia by placing blmi^lf at the head of a 
great IndUtn oonfederocy. started by ob* 
lining from the Kavab of Oium the eessiou on 


duct of the Pindaris, gangs of Patban or Rohilia 
oiigin, whosip phitjf patrons were the rulers of 
Native States Thq, large number of 120, 900 that 
he tollc^eted for tliis prurpewe destroyed the Pin- 
darls, an'hexed the dominions of tlto rebellious 
Peshwa' of Poona, protected the Rajput States, 
made Sindhia enter upon a new treaty, and 
compelled Holkar to give up part of his terri- 
torv Thus Lord Hastings established the 
British power more flrtnly than ever, and when 
he resigned, in 1828, all the Native States out- 
side tlie Punjab had become parts of the poli- 
tical system and British interests were per- 
manently secured from the Persian Gulf to 
Singapore. Lord Amherst fofiowed Lord 
Hastings, and hi» ftve years* rule <1928*^} 
are ihemotable'^itf ttm first Burmese war dad 
tbe eapture^of Bfiataipur. Tbe forner upam- 
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fcion waa undertaken owing to the insolent de- 
mands and raids of the Burmese, and resulted 
in the Burmese reding j^ssam, Araran, and the 
coast of Martaban and their ( Uims to the lower 
provinces. The capture of Bharatpiir by 
Lord Combermere (1826) wiped out the repulse 
which General Lake had received there twimty 
years earlier A disputed gucccssion on tins 
occasion led to the Biitisli inteivention 

Social Reform. 

A former Governor of Madras, Lord William 
Bentinrk, was the next Governor-GeucTal 
His epitaph by Macaulay, says “He abo- 
lished cruel rites, ho effaced humiliating 
distinctions , lie gave liberty to the expres'^lon 
of public opinion , his constant study was to 
elevate the intellectual and moral chaiacter 
of the nations committed to his charge *’ 

Some of hlft financial reforms, forced on him 
from England, and his widening oi the gates 
by which educated Indians could enter tiie 
service of the Comiuny, were most unpopular 
at the time, but weic eclipsed by the acts lie 
took for the abolition ot Sati, or widow-burn- 
mg, and the suppression — with the help ot 
C*aptain Sleeman— of the professional here- 
ditary assassins known as Tiia./'f In 1832 he 
annexed Cachar, and, two years later, Coorg 
The inconifietencc of the ruler ot Alysore forced 
hiai to take that State also under Britisli ad- 
ministration — where it rcm.ilned luitil 1881 
His rule was marked in other ways by the dis- 
patch of the flist steamship that made tlic pas- 
sage from Bombay to Sue?, and by his settle- 
ment of the long educational controversy iii 
favour of tlie advocates of instruction in English 
and the vernaculars Loul VVilluin Bcntim k 
left India (ISO"') With lus piograiume of icforms 
unfinished. I he new Oliarter A(t ot 18‘k5 liad 
brought to a clo‘»c tlie coiniiurci.il bubiiu'''* oi 
the Company and eniphasi/cd thi ii position ,is 
rulers of an Indian Empire in trust lor the 
Crown By it the whole administration, as well 
the legislation of the countiy, was placed 
in the hands of the Governor- General in 
(kiuncil, and authority was given to create a 
Presidency of Agra Before his retirement Ben- 
tinck assumed the sUtutory title ot Governor- 
General of India (1814), thus marking the jiio- 
gress of consolidation since Warren Hastings in 
3 774 became the first Govemor-Geneial ot Fort 
•Villiam. Sir Charles Metcalfe, being senior 
member of Council, succ^ulcd Lord William 
Bentlock, and durmg his short tenure of oftiee 
carried into execution his predecessor’s mcasurts 
for giving entire liberty to the press. 

Afghan Wars. 

With the apiKuntraent of Lord Auckland as 
Governor-General (183G-42) there began a new 
era of war and comiuest Before leaving 
Lond^ he annouac.ed that he looked with ex- 
nUation to the piosiiect ot ‘‘ piomoting educa- 
tion and knowledge, and of extending the bless- 
ings of good Government and happiness to 
millions to India ; ’* but his administration was 
almogt excluflively comprised in a fatal expiuli- 
tion to Afgliaaistan, which dragged in Its train 
ttie annexation of Sind, the Sikh wars, and the 
todusion of Baluchistan to tlie protectorate 
of India. Xtio first Afghan war was under- 
taken partly to countor' the llosslan advance 


in Central Asia and partly to place on the 
throne at Kabul the dethroned ruler Shah 
Shnja in place of Dost Mahomed. The latter 
object was easily attained (18!J9) and for two 
years Afghanistan remained in tlie military 
occupation of the Lrltisii Id 1841 Sir 
Alexander Burnes was assassinated in Kabul 
and Sir William Macnaghtem suffered the same 
fate in an interview with the son of Dost Ma- 
homed Tlie Biitish Commander In Kabul, 
Gen Elphlnstonet was old and feeble, and 
after two months' delay he led his army of 
4,500 and 12,000 camp toUoWers back towaids 
India in the depth of winter Between Kabul 
and Jallal.ibail tlie whole force perished, either 
at the hands of the Afghans or from cold, and 
Dr Brydou was tlie only survivor who reached 
the l.itttr city Loid Elleiiboiough succeeded 
Lord Auckland and was persuaded to send an 
army of retribution to relieve Jallalabad. 
One force iinilei Gen Pollock relieved Jallala- 
bad and marched on Kabul, while Gen Kott, 
advancing from Kandaluir, captured Ghavni 
and joined Pollock at Kabul (1842) dhe 
ba/.iar at Kabul was blo^vn up, the pij- 
soncFR rescued, and the army returned to India 
leaving Dost Mahomed to take undisputed 
possession ot his throne ihe drama ended 
With a bombastic proclamation fioin Lord 
I'ilenboiough and the par.ide through tlie 
Punjab of the (spurious) gate« of Somnath 
taken fioin the tomb of Mahmud ot Ghazni. 

Sikh Wars. 

Lord Elknborougli's otlur wars the con- 
quest of Sind by Sir Charles K.ipifr and the 
8uppr< Nsion of an outbre.ik in Gw.ilior— Weic 
followt d by In'- reran, and the appointment 
ot Sir Ileiiiy (Igt Lord) H.iidiiigc to be Gover- 
nor-Gvneial A soldnr Go\einor-G(‘DeTal 
was not uihKCcptablc, loi it Was li It that a tnal 
ot stungth was imminent bttwren tlic British 
and the nun.iiaing Hindu power m India, the 
Sikhs Kanjit Singli, tlie Uuinder ot the Sikh 
I Kingdom, had died m 1839. loyal to the end to 
I the treaty ho had made wiMi Metcalfe thii'ty 
ye.irs earlier He left no son capable of ruling 
and the khaha, or crmtral counul of the Sikh 
army, was burning to measure its streugtii 
with the British sejioys The mtiigues ot two 
men, Lai Singh and IV j Singh, to obtain the 
supreme power led to thcii ciossing the Sutlej 
and invading British territory Sir Hugli 
Gougli, the Commander-in-Chie/, and the Gov- 
ernor-General hurried to the frontiri, and 
; withm three weeks four pikhr'd battles Were 
1 toiigfit — at Mudki, Ecrozesliah, Aliwal and 
j Sobraon. The Sikhs were driven across the 
Sutlej and Lahore surrendered to the British, 
but the province was not annexed By the 
terms of peace the infant Dhuleep Singh was 
recognized as Rajah , Major Henry Lawrence 
was appointed Resident, to assist the Sikh 
Council of Regency, at Lahore, the Jullun- 
dur Doab was added to British territory , the 
Sikh army was limited , and a Biltlsh force 
was Bent to gamson tlie Punjab on behalf of 
the child Rajah Txird Hardinge returned to 
England (1848) and was succeeded by lord 
Dalhousle, the greatest of Indian proconsuls 
Dalhousie had only been in India a few 
months when the second Sikh war broke out. 
In the attack onLhc Sikli iKwltlon at Chlllnn- 
wala the British lost 2,400* oificers and men 
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bc8id<a foul guns uud t-hu coiiund of throe ngi- 
meuts , but before reinforcemeuta could arrive 
from England, bringing S!r Charles Napier as 
Commanaer-ln-Chlcf, Lord Gough had re- 
stored his reputation by tiic victory of Gujrat 
which absolutely destroyed the Sikh army 
As a consequence the Punjab was annc'xed and 
became a Lritihh province (1849), its pacihca- 
tlon being so well carried out, under the (wo 
Lawnjiiccb that on the outbrfak of the Mutiny 
eight years later it remained not only quiet but 
loyal. In 1862 Lord Dalhousm had again to em- 
bark on war, this time in Lurma, owing totlio 
lll-trcatqniiit of British mcrehants in llangoon 
The lower valley of the Irawaddy was occupied 
from Eangoon to Prome and annexed, under the 
name of Pegu, to those piovinccs tlut had 
been acquired in the first Burua se war Bri- 
tish territories were enlaigc d m rmiiiy othi r ' 
directions during Loid Dalhousn’s tenur(‘ of, 
office JJis " doctrine of lapse” by which 
British rule was subslituicd for Indian in' 
States where continmd inisriik on the failure | 
of a dynasty inadi^this tliange x)oshible, came 
Into praetiet' lutlio cases of 8atara, JhauM, and 
Nagpur (which last-named M«ite bi'camc the 
Central Provinces) wIktc tin nih rs died with- 
out leaving male hiiis Oudh was annexed 
on acecuint of its misrule DallioU'^ie h ft 
many other marks on Indi.i Hc^ letormcd 
the a (liuiuist ration from top to bottom, found- 
ed the Public Works 1> ])artm<'nt, iiiitiatid, 
the railwd>8, telegraphs and postal system, and | 
completed the gieat Ganges canal lb also' 
delaehcd the Government of Bengal from the | 
rliargc of the (iovc rnor-GencTal, and summonc'd | 
reprcf^entatives of the Icnal Governnic'iits to; 
(lie deliberations of the Government of India 
Finally, m education he laid down the linos , 
of a department of public Instiuctiem and 
initiated more practical measuies tliaii those i 
devised by his prtde cosors It was his mis-' 
fortune that the mutiny, which so swiftly' 
followed his resignation, was by manv critics j 

in England attiibuted to his passion fur j 

change. ' 

The Sepoy Mutiny i 

Palhousle was succeeded by I^oid Canning 
In 1856, and in the following year the scx>oysj 
of the Bengal army mutinic'd and all the j 
valley of the Ganges from Dedhi to Patna rose 
in rebellion The causes of this convuKion 
are difficult to estimate, but are probably to 
be found in the unrest winch followed the' pro- 
gress of ICnghsh ciMlisation , m (he spie'acliiig 
of false rumours that the whole of India was 
to be subdued , in the contldenee the* se'poy’ 
troops had acquired in tlie*msel\es under Bri- 
tisli leadership , and in the ambition of the 
educated classes to take a gi eater share in the 
government of the country. Added to this, 
there was in the deposed King of Delhi, Baha- 
dur Shah, a centre of growing disaffection 
Finally there was the story — not devoid ofl 
truth — that the cartridges for the new Enfield | 
rifle were greased with fat that rendered them 
unclean for both Hindus and Mahomedaus. 
And when the mutiny did break out it found 
tlw Army without many of its best officers 
Jho were employed in civil work, and the 
^tlsh troops reduced; In spite of Lord 
Daihousle’s waminu, below xhe number he 
considered essentlar for safety. On May 10 


[ (he bejjoys at Met rut rose In mutiny, cut down 
a few Europeaus, and, unchecked by the large 
European garrison, went off to Delhi where 
next morning the Mahomedaus rose. From 
(hat centre the mutiny spread through the 
Noith- Western Provinces and Oudh Into Lower 
Bmgal Risings in the Punjab were put down 
bv bir Jolm Lawrence and his subordinatca 
who anmd the Hikhs, and with their help re- 
duced the sepoy b, and Lawrence w^as subsc- 
(puntly able to send a strong body of Sikhs to 
aid in the sk g{ of Delhi The native annirs 
of Madras anti Bombay remained for the most 
part true (o ilieir colours. In Central India, 
tlK contingents of some of the great chleis 
joint d the rebels, but Hyderabad was kept 
loyal by the influence of its minister, Sir Sauur 
Jung 

'J ilt inttrcbt of the war centres round Delhi, 
CawupDro and Lucknow, though in other places 
ma'^sacH s and hght.ng oteurred. The siege of 
Ddlii began on Juno 8 when Sir Henry Baruard 
ottupK d the Ridge outside the tomi Barnard 
di< d of (holera « ally in Julv, and Thomas Reed, 
who took his place, w^as obliged through illness 
(o hand over llic command to Archdalc Wilson. 
In August Nidiolson arrivid wuth a reiiiforcc- 
mtnt fiom the Punjab In the meantime the 
rtbd force in Ddhi was constantly added to 
by (he arrival of new bodies of niutmeers , 
alladvs were fiequcnt and the lossib heavy 
( holt ra and buiistiokc carried off many victims 
on th( Ridgt and wlun the final assault was 
m.Klt in H<'j»teml)tr (lie Delhi army could only 
paiath 4,720 inf.intrv, of whom 1 OtiO were 
Europtans 'J’Ik ariival of sit go guns made 
it possible (o ad\aiite the batteries on Seidein- 
btr 8, and by the loth a breaeh W'as made. 
On tlie following day three columns were led 
to the assault, a fourth being held m rebcrve. 
0^er the rums of the Kashmir Gate, blown m bv 
Home and Salkeld, Col Campbell led his men and 
Nicholson formed up his troops within the walls. 
By nightfall the British, with a loss of nearly 
1,200 killed and wounded, had only secured a 
foothold in the city Six days’ street fighting 
followed and Dchn was won , but the gallant 
Niclmlson was killed at the head of a storming 
party Bahadur Shah was taken prisoner, and 
his two sons were shot by Captain Hudson. 

Massacre at Cawnpore. 

At Cawnpore the sopovs mutinied on June 27 
and found in Nana Sahib, the heir of the last 
Teshwa, a will mg leader in spite of his former 
I professions of loyalty. 3 here a European 
j foice of 240 with six guns had to protect 870 
; non-combatants, and held out for 22 days, sur- 
rendering only on the guarantee of the Nana 
that they should have a safe conduct a far as 
Allahabad. They were embarking on the 
boats on the Ganges when fire was opened od 
tliem, the men being shot or hacked to pieces 
before the eyes of their wives and children and 
the women beine mutilated and murdered In 
Cawnpore to which place they were taken back. 
Their bodies w’ere thrown down a well Just be- 
fore Havelock, having defeated the Nana’s 
forces, arrived to the relief, in Lucknow a 
small garrison held out in the Resideney from 
July 2 to September 25 against tremendonfl 
odds and enduring the most fearful hardships. 
The reWering foreej under Havelock ann Out- 
ram, wag it«elf invested, and the ganison was 
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not finally deliverod until Sir Colin Campbell 
arrh«(i in November. Fighting continued for 
Ifi months hi Oudb, which Sir Colin Campbell 
finally reduced, and in Central India, where 
Sir Hugh Hose waged a brilliant campaign 
aminst the dislnhcritod Rani of Jhanai — who 
died at the head of her troops — and Tantia Topi. 

Transfer to the Crown. 

With the end of the mutiny there began a 
new cm in India, strikingly marked at the out- 
set by the Act for the Better Government of 
India (1858) which transferred the entire ad- 
ufinistration from the Company to the Crown 
By that Act India was to be governed by, and 
hi the name of, the Sovereign through a Secre- 
tary of State, assisted by a Council of fifteen 
members. At the same time the Governor- 
General received the title of Viceroy. The 
European troops of the Company, numbering 
about 24,0()0 officers and men were — greatly 
resenting the transfer — amalgamated with the 
Royal service, and the Indian Navy was abo- 
lished. On November 1, 1858, the Viceiov 
announced in Durbar at Allahabad that Queen 
Victoria had assumed the government of India, 
and proclaimed a polic y of justice and religious 
toleration. A principle already enunciated 
In the Charter Act of 1833 was reinforced, and 
all, of every race or creed, were to bo admitted 
as far as possible to those offices in the Queen’s 
service for which they might bo qualified 
The aim of the Government was to be the bene- 
fit of all her subjects in India — “ In their pros- 
perity will be our strength, in their content- 
ment our security, and in their gratitude our 
best reward." Peace was proclaimed In July 
1859, and in the cold weather Lord Canning 
wont on tour in the northern provinces, to 
receive the homage of loyal chiefs and to assure 
them that the ** policy of lapse " was at an end 
A number of other important reforms marked 
the closing years of Canning’s Viceroyalty 
The India Councils Act (1861) augmented the 
Govemor-General’s Council, and the Councils 
of Madras and Bombay by adding non-official 
members, European and Indian, for legislative 
purposes only. By another Act of the same 
year High Courts of Judicature were consti- 
tuted. To deal with the increased debt of 
India, Mr. James Wilson was sent from England 
to be Financial Member of Council, and to 
him are due the customs system, income tax, 
license duty, and State paper currency. The 
cares of office had broken down the Viceroy's 
health. Lady (Tanning died in 1862 and this 
hastened bis departure for England where he 
ied in June of that year. His successor, Ijord 
lived only a few months after his arrival 
talnaia, and was succeeded by Sir John (after- 
wards liord) Lawrence, the "taviour of the 
Pttx}ab." 

Sir John Lawrence. 

Hie chief task that fell to Sir John Lawrence 
waa that of reorganising the Indian military 

S StMn, and of reconstructing the Indian army. 

le lattmr task was carried out on the prin- 
ciple that in the Bengal army the proportion 
of BoFopeana to Indians in the infantry and 
cavalry should be one to two, and 4n the 
Madias and Bombay armlee one to three * the 
sttfilery was to he alsniMt wholly l^ropean. 
The le-organteatton was carried out in spite of 


flnanciul difficulties and the saddling of Indian 
revenues with the cost of a war in Abyssinia 
with which India had no direct concern ; but 
operations In Bhutan were all the dram made 
on the army in India while the re-organisii^ 
process was being carried on. Two severe 
famines — in Orissa (1860) and Bundelkband 
and Upper '’Hindustan (1868-9) — occurred, while 
Sir John Lawrence was Viceroy, and he laid 
down the priiiciiilt for the first time In Indian 
history, that the officers of the Government 
would be lield personally responsible four taking 
every possible means to avert death by starva- 
tion Ho also cieatcd the Irrigation Depart* 
niGiit under Col. (Sir Richard) Strachey. Two 
commercial crises of the time have to bo noted. 
One seriously ihieaicncd the tea industry in 
Bengal. The other was the consequence of 
the wild gambling m shares of every descrip* 
tion that took place in Bombay during tho 
years of prosperity for the Indian cotton in- 
dustry caused by tho American Civil War. 
The Share Mania,’’ however, did no perma- 
nent harm to tho trade o^^Bombav, but was* 
on the other hand, largely responsible for the 
senes of splendid buildings begun in tliat city 
during tho Governorship ot Sir Bartle FrcTc. 
Sir John Lawrence retired In 1869, having 
passed through every grade of the service, from 
an Assistant Magistracy to the Vleeroyalty. 
Lord Mayo, wlio succeedc'd liim, created an 
Agricultural Department and introduced the 
system of Provincial Finance, thus fostering 
the impulse to local self-gov erninont Ho also 
laid the foundation for tho reform of the salt 
duties, theieby enabling his successors to abo- 
lish tho inter-provineial customs lines. Un- 
happily his vast schemes for tho development 
of the country by extending communications 
of every kind wore not carried out to the full 
by him, for he was murdered in the convict 
seltlcmont of the Andaman Islands, in 1872. 
Lord Northbrook (Viceroy 1872-6) had to exer- 
cise his abilities chiefly in tho province of 
finance. A severe famine which threatened 
Lower Bengal In 1874 was successfully warded 
otf by tho organization of Htate relief and tho 
importation -of rice from Burma. The follow- 
ing year Was notable for the deposition of the 
Qaikwar of Baroda for misgovernment, and 
for the tour through India of the Prince of 
Wales (the late King Edward VII). The visit 
of the Duke of Edinburgh to India when Lord 
Mayo was Viceroy had given great pleasure to 
those with whom ho had come in touch, and 
had established a kind of personal link between 
India and tho Crown. The Prince of Wales' 
tour aroused unprecedented enthusiasm for and 
loyalty to tho British Raj, and further en- 
couragement was given to the growth of this 
spirit when, in a durbar of great magnificence 
held on January Ist, 1877, on the famous Ridge 
at Delhi, Queen Victoria was proclaimed Em- 
press of India. The Viceroy of that time. 
Lord Lytton, had, however, to deal with a 
situation of unusual difficulty. Two successive 
years of drought produced, in 1877-78, the 
worst famine India had known The most 
strenuous exertions were made to mitigate its 
effects, and eight Cforos of rupees were spent 
in importing grain * but tho icHss of life was es* 
timated at ^^mUllons. ^ At this time also 
Afghan affairs <Hm more became pramlnent 
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Second Afghan War. 

The Amir, Sher All, was found to be intriguing 
with RuBRia and that fact, coupled \yitli Ills 
repulse of a British mission led to the second 
Afghan War. The British forces advanced by 
three routes — the Khyber, the Kurram, and 
the Bolan — and gained all the important van- 
tage points of Eastern Afghanistan. Sher Ah 
fled and a treaty was made with his son Yakub 
Khan, which was promptiji broken by the 
murder of Sir Louis Cavagnari, wiio had been 
sent as English envoy to Kabul Further oper- 
ations wore thus necessary, and Sir F (now 
Lord) Roberts advanced on the capital and 
defeated the Afghans at Charasia A ribing of 
the tribes followed, .n spite of Sir D Stewart/s 
victory at Ahmed Klieyl and his advance from 
Kabul to Kandahar A pietender, Siidar 
Avub Khan, fiom Herat prevented the estab- 
lishment of peace, def(‘ated Gen Burrows’ 
brigade at Maiwand, and invested Kantlaliar 
He was routed in turn by Sir F Boberts wlio 
made a brilliant man h from Kabul t/o Kanda- 
har. After the l^ltisli withdrawal fighting 
continued between Ayub Khan and Abdiir 
Rahman, but the latter was loft undisput«d 
Amir of Afghanistan until his dealh in 1901 

In the meantime Lord Lytton had resigne<l 
(1880) and Lord Ripon was appointed Viceroy 
by the new Liberal Government Lord Ilipon’s 
administration is memorable for the freedom 
given to the Press by the repeal of the Ver- 
nacular Press Act, for his scheme of local self- 
government which developed municipal insti- 
tutions, and for the attempt to exteiui the 
jurisdiction of the criminal courts in the Dis- 
tricts over Europen.n British subjects, inde- 
pendently of the race or nationality of tlie 
presiding judge. Tins attempt, which created 
a feeling among Europeans in India of great 
hostility to the Viceroy, ended in a compromise 
in 1884. Other reforms were the re-establish- 
ment of the Department of Revenue and Agri- 
culture, the appointment of an Education Com- 
mission with a view to the spread of popular 
instruction on a broader basis, and the aboli- 
tion by the Finance Minister (Sir Evelyn 
Baring, now Lord Cromer) of a number of cus- 
Guns duties Loid Dufierin, who succeeded 
Lord Ripon in 1884, had to give his attention 
more to external tli.in internal affairs one of 
his first acts was to hold a durbar at Rawalpindi 
for the reception of the Amir of Afghanistan 
which resulted in tlie strengthening of British 
relations with that ruler In 1885 a third 
Burmese war became necessary owing to the 
truculent attitude of King Xhibaw and ins in- 
trigues with foreign Powers T'ho expedition, 
under General Prendergast, occupied fttandalay 
without difficulty and King Thibaw was exiled 
to Ratnagirl, wln?re ho died on 10th December 
IftlC. His dominions of Upper Burma were 
annexed to British India on the 1st of Janu- 
ary, 1886 

The Russian Menace. 

Of greater importance at the time were the 
measures taken to meet a possible, and as it 
tiien appeared a probable, attack on India by 
Russia. These jireparatlons, which cost 
over two mlfildti sterling, were hurried on 
because of a coUlstou whteh occurred be- 
yfeen Russian and Afghan trws at Penjdeh, 


towards Central Asia, and which seem^ Ukoly 
to lead to a declaration of war by <>]^t Britaim 
War was averted, but the Penjdeh Incident 
had called attention to a menace that was to 
be felt for nearly a generation more; It had 
also served to elicit from the Princes of India 
an unanimous offer of troops and money in cade 
of need. That offer bore fruit under the next 
Viceroy, Lord Lansdowne, when the present 
system of Imperial Service Troops was orga- 
nised Und(‘r Lord Lanadowne’s rule also the 
defences of the Kortli- Western Frontier were 
strengthened, on the advice of Sir Prederick 
(now Earl) Roberts, who was then Gomman- 
der-in-Chiof m India. Another form of pre- 
cautionary measure against the continued 
aggri'ssion of Russia was taken by raising the 
annual subsidy paid by the Indian Govern- 
ment to the Amir from elglit to twelve lakhs. 

On the North-E.i stern Frontier there occurred 
(1891) in the small State of Manipur a revolu- 
tion against tlie Raja that necessitated an 
inquiry on the spot by Mr. Quinton, the Chief 
Commissioner of Assam Mr Quinton, the 
commanthT of his escort, and others, were 
treacherously murdered in a conference and 
the escort ignommiously retreated. This dis- 
giace to British arras led to several attacks on 
frontier outposts which were brilliantly de- 
feated Manipur was occupied by British 
troops and the government of the State was 
reorganised under a Political A^ent. Lord 
Lansdowne’s t^Tm of office was distinguished 
by several otlu'r events , such as the passing of 
the Parliamentary Art (Lord Cross’s Act, 
1892), winch Increased the size of the Legisiaf- 
tive Councils as well as the number of non- 
officials m them legLslation aimed at social 
and domestic reform among the Hindus: and 
tip closing of the Indian Mints to the free coin- 
age of silver (1893) In Burma great progrem 
was made, under Sir Alexander Mackenzie, ai 
Chief Commissioner comparative order was 
established, and large schemes for the con- 
struction of railways, roads, and irrigation 
works were put in hand. (The Province was 
made a Lieutenant-Governorship !n 1897). 

Frontier Campaigns. 

Lord Elgin, who succeeded Lord Lansdowne 
in 1894, was confronted at the outset with a 
deficit of Rs. 21 crorcs, due to the fall in ex- 
cliange. (In 1895 the rupee fell as low as 
1« id ) To meet this the old five per cent. Im- 
port duties were reimposed on a number of 
commodities, but not on cotton goods; and 
witlim the year the duty was extended td 
piece-goods, but not to yarn. Tl^e reorganisa- 
tion of the Array, which involved tihe abolition 
of the old system of Presidency Armies, had 
hardly been carried out when a number of rlsi^s 
occurred along the North-West Frontier. In 
1895 the British Agent in Cbitral — which had 
come under British influence two years pref 
viously when Sir H. M. Durand had demarca- 
ted the southern and eastern boundaries ol 
Afghanistan — was besieged and had to be res- 
cued by an expeditionary force. Two years 
later the Wazirs. Swatls, and Mofamanda atf 
tacked the British positions In Maiakand, aii|i 
the Afridls dosed the Khyber Pass, reaoe 
was only established after a prdoQged ea^ 
paign (toe Thah caippaigo) In whiem 40,0(19 
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and men had been lost. This was in Itself a 
heavy burden on the finances of India, which 
was Increased by the serious and widespread 
famine of 1896-07 and by the appearance in 
India of bubonic plague. The methods taken 
to prevent the spread of that di‘^pase led, In 
Bombay, to rioting, and elsewhere to the ap- 
pearance in the vernacular pres'^ of seditious 
articles which made it necessary to make more 
•trlngcnt the law dealing with such writings. 

Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty. 

With famine and plague Lord Curzon also, 
who succeeded Lord Elgin in 1899, had to di'al 
In 1901 the cycle of bad liar\ests came to an 
end ; but plague increased, and in 1904 deaths 
from it were returned at over one million Of 
the many problems to which Lord Curzon 
directed his attention, only a f(*w can he men- 
tioned here some indeed claim that his gieat- 
est work in Imlia was not to bo found in anv 
one department but was in fact the general 
gearing up of the administration which he 
achieved by his unceasing energy and jiersonal 
example of strenuous work He had at once 
to turn his attention to the North-West fron- 
tier, 'Che Bntisli garrisons beyond our boun- 
dary were gradually withdraw'ii and i (‘placed 
by tribal levies, and British foreis were con- 
centrated in British territory behind them as 
a support. An attempt was mad(‘ to check 
the arms traffic and work on strategic railways 
was pushed forward The fact that in seven 
vears he only spent a quarter of a million upon 
repressive measures and only found it necessary 
to institute one blockade (against the Mahsud 
Waziris) is the 3 Ufetiflcation of this policy of 
compromise between the Lawrence and For- 
ward schools of thouglit In 1901 the trans- 
Indus districts of the Punjab were s(‘parat(d 
from that Province, and together with the po- 
litical charges of the Malakand, the Khjbcr, 
Kurram, Tochi and Wana were formed into 
the new North-West Frontier Province, und<‘r 
a Chief Commissioner directly responsible to 
the Government of India That yiar aI«o 
witnessed the death of Abdur Itahman, the 
Amir of Afghanistan, and the establishmi nt 
of an understanding with his successor Habib- 
uUah. In 1904 the attitude of the Dalai Lama 
of Tibet being pro-Russian and anti-Bnti'^ii, 
it became necessary to send an expedition to 
Lhasa under Colonel (Sir Francis) Younghus- 
band The Dalai Lama abdicat(‘d and a tnaty 
was concluded with hn successor. 

Lord Curzon as Viceroy. 

In his first year of office Lord Curzon passed 
the Act which, in accordance witli the recom- 
mendations of the Fowler Commission, prac- 
tiScaliy fixed the value of the rupee at U 4d , 
and m 1900 a Gold Reserve fund was created. 
The educational reforms that marked this 
Vkseroyalty are dealt with elsewhere chief 
among them was the Act of 1904 reorganising 
the governing bodies of Indian Universities. 
Under the head of agrarian reform must be 
mentioned the Punjab Land Alienation Act, 
designed to free the cultivators of the soil from 
the dutches of money-lenders, and the insti- 
tution of Agrlcnlturai banks. The efficiency 
of the Army was increased (Lord Kltcliener 


was Commandor-in-Chief) by the re-armamtut 
of the Indian Army, the strengthening of the 
artillery, and the reorganisation of the trans- 
port service. In his relations with the Feuda- 
tory Chiefs, Lord Curzon emphasized their 
position as partners in administration, and he 
founded the Imperial Cadet Corps to give a 
military education to the sons of ruling and 
aristocratic families. In 1902 the British 
Government obtai led from the Nizam a per- 
petual lease of the Assigned Districts of Berar 
in return for an annual payment of 25 lakha. 
'Hie af cession of King Edward VII was pro- 
claimed in a splendid Durbar on January 1; 
1903 In 1004 Lord Curzon reiuriKMl to 
England for a f(‘w months but was re-appoint- 
ed to a second term of office, Lord Ampthill, 
Governor of Madras, having acted as Viceroy 
during his absence. The chief act of this second 
term was the partition of Bengal and the crea- 
tion of a new Province of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam — a reform, designed to remove the 
systematic neglect of the trans-Gangetie areas 
of B(*ngttl, which evoked fcytter and prolonged 
eritieisin Tn 1905 Lord Curzon resigiK'd, 
being unable to accept the proposals of Lord 
Kitchener for the re-ad justment of relations 
betw(‘en the Army headquarters and the Mili- 
tary Department of the Government, and 
being unable to obtain the support of the Homo 
Gov(‘rnment Ho was succeeded by Lord 
Minto, the grandson of a former Governor- 
General. It was a stormy heritage to which 
Lord Minto succeeded, for the unrest which 
had long been noticed developed m one 
direction into open sedition The occasion of 
the outburst in Bengal was the partition of 
tliat province The causes of the fiood of sedi- 
tious writings and speeches, of the many 
attempts at assassination, and of the boycott 
of British goods are less easily definable The 
mainspring of the unrest was “a deep-rooted 
antagonism to all the principles upon which 
Western society, especially in a democratic 
country like England, has been built up." 

Political Outrages. 

Outside Bengal attempts to quell the disaffec- 
tion by the ordinary law were fairly successful. 
But scarcely anv province was free from dis- 
order of some kind and, though recourse was 
had to the deportation of persons without reason 
assigned under an Act of 1818, special Acts 
had to be passed to meet the situation, vtz — 
an Explosives Act, a Prevention of Seditious 
Meetings Act, and a Criminal Law Amendment 
Act which provides for a magisterial inquiry 
in private and a trial before three judges of the 
High Court without a jury. The need for this 
reinforcement of the law may be shown by a 
list of the principal political outrages in India 
while Lord Minto was Viceroy and subsequent 
to his departure • — 

December, 1907 —Attempt to wreck the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal’s train at 
Naraingarb. 

Deoemberj 1907. — Attempt on the life of Mr, 
B. C. Allen at Qotlundo. 

March, 1908.-^Second attempt to wreck Sir 
Andrew Fraser’s train at thandemagore. 
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March, 1908,— Attempt to shoot Mr, Higgin- 
botham, a missionary, at Kushtoa. 

April llth, 1908 — Bomb thrown at the 
Mayor of Chandemagore. 

April 30th, 1908 — Murder of Mrs. and Miss 
Kennedy at Mozaflerpore. 

August, 1908 — Mr Camsie, Mill-mnnager, 
severely injured by a borab« on the E B 8. 
Kailway, 

Auaust, 1908 — Murder of Narendra Nath 
Gossaln, the approver In the Alipore case, in 
Allpore Jail 

November 6th, 1908 — Attempt on the life of 
Sir Andrew Fraser at Overtoun Hall 

November 9th, 1908 — IVturder of Inspector 
Niindo Lall Banerjee, who arrested Ehudiram 
Bose, in Serpentine Lane, Calcutta 

November, 1908 — Suknmar, alleged Informer, 
murdered at Dacca 

February lOtb,^ 1908 — Murder of Babu 
Ashutosh Bi'^was in tho Courtyard at Alipore. 

June, 1909 — Prio Mohiin Chatterjl (brother of 
an approver) stabbed to death at Fatehjangpur. 

July 1st, 1909 — Assassination of Lieutenant- 
ColonJd Sir William Curzon Wjllie, at the 
Impeiial Imtitiite, London. 

November 18th, 1909 — Bomb explosion 
near H, E. Lord Minto'a carriage at Ahmeda- 
bad. 

December 21st, 1909 — Assassination of Mr. 
A. M. T Jackson, ICS, Collector of Nasik 

January 24th, 1910 — Murder of Khan Baha- 
dur Shams'Ul-Alum. 

February 21st, 1911 — Murder of Head Con- 
stable Srish Chakravarty 

March 2nd, 1911 — Attempt to murder Mr. 
Cowley, p W.D , with a bomb in Calcutta. 

April 19th, 1911 — Babu Manmohan Dey, 
witness in Munshiganj bomb case, shot dead 
at Routhbog. 

June 17th, 1911 — Murder of Mr. Ashe, Col- 
lector of Tmnevelly. 

June 18th. 1911 — Murder of Sub-Inspector 
Raj Kumar Roy at Mymensingh. 

July 1911 — Sonarang case, Rashun Dewan 
Duffadar, Amari-Dewan, and Kati Benode 
Chakiavarti shot at Netrapati. 

September 21st, 1912 — ^Head Constable Ra- 
dhilal Roy shot dead at Dacca. 

December 13th, 1912. — Attempt to assassi- 
nate Abdul Rahaman, one of the witnesses for 
the police in the Midnapore conspiracy case. 

December 23rd, 1912 — H. E. Lord Hardinge 
wounded, and one of his servants killed, by a 
bomb during the State entry into Delhi. 

March 27th, 1913. — Attempt to murder 
Mr. Gordon, the sub-dlvislonaf officer, with a 
bomb at Molvi Bazaar, Sylhet. 

May 17th, 1913. — Chap^rasi in the employ of 
the Lahore Gymkhana Club killed by a bomb 
bear the Lawrence Gardens, i^ore. 

September 29th, ^918.— Murder 0 ! Head Cont- 
ftbje Haripado Deb, College Square, Calcutta. 


September 30th, 1913 — Banklm Chandra 
Chowdhury, Inspector of Police at Mymen- 
Singh, formerly of Dacca, killed by a bomb, 

January 19th, 1914. — Nrlpendra Nath Ghose, 
Inspector of the Calcutta C.I.D., shot dead on 
the Chitpur Road, Calcutta. A Tell boy, 
named Ananda, was also shot dead, 

November 27th, 1914 — Seven persons com- 
mittf d to Ferozpore Sessions for shooting dead 
Siib-Inspeetor Bishrat All and Zemindar Jowa- 
la Singh. 

February 28th, 1 01 6 — Poliee InspectorSuresh 
Chandra Mukcrjl, who had l>een engaged In 
connexion with tavl-cab dacolties in Calcutta, 
shot dead while on duty by four men with 
revolvers His orderly was wounded. The 
assassins eseaped. 

Afarch 0th, 191 1 — Mussalmanpura Bomb Case 
Two bombs wore thrown at the house oeeiipled 
by Mr Basant Kumar Chatterjl, Dt'puty Super- 
intendent of Polue 

April 30th, 1015— Lahore Sedition trial. 

[ Three bombs, one revolver, one dagger and 
materials for bombs Were found. The conspi- 
rators attempted to loot the Government trea- 
sury at Moga They were met by Bishrat Alll, 
Sub-Inspector of Police. A scuffle ensued 
whicJi culminated in the death of the Sub- 
Inspector as well as of Jowala Singh Ziladar. 

August 25th, 1915— Commissioner of Dani- 
hatti shot dead A police constable seriously 
injured by several revolver shots fired from a 
Motor Car in an outrage near Calcutta. 

October 9th, 1915 — Jatmdra Mohnn Ghose, 
Deputy Superintendent of Police and his son 
shot dead at Mymensingh. 

October 22nd, 1915 — Sub-Inspector Girindra 
Nath Banerjee killedand another offloerwounded 
in an attempt on the lives of four 0. 1, D, officers 
in Calcutta. 

I June 23Td, 1916 — Two police Officers named 
Surendra Bhushan Mukerji and Rohini Mukerji, 
of tho Dacca Intelligence Branch, were shot 
dead 

The list, it will be seen, Includes two attempts 
j on the life of the Viceroy himself. It does not 
; include a number of equally significant distur- 
bances, such as tho riots in Bombay (June 
1908), during the trial of Tilak, which led to 
considerable loss of life. Concurrently with 
these repressive measures steps were taken to 
extend representative Institutions. In 1907 
a Hindu and a Mahomedan were appointed to 
the Secretary of State’s Council, and In 1909 
a Hindu was appointed for the first time to the 
Viceroy’s Council. The Indian Councils Act 
of 1909 carried this policy farther by recooMil- 
tuting the legislative councils and oonfeniDg 
upon them wider powers of discussion. The 
executive councils of Madras and Bombay 
were enlarged by the addition of an Indian 
member. 

Lord Minto. 

As regards foreign policy, Lord Min^a 
Viceroyalty was distinguished by the eoiMW* 
sioD (1907) between Great Britain and 
of an agreement on questions likely to dlslnrb 
the frleiuBy relations of the two ctmnttlefi in 
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Asia generally, and in Persia, Afghanistan and 
Tibet in partteuiar. Two expeditions had to 
be undertaken on the North-West frontier, 
against the Zakka Khels and the Mohmands, 
and ships of the East Indies Squadron were 
fre4|uently engaged off Maskat and In the 
Persian Gulf In operations designed to check 
the traffic in arms through Persia and Mekran 
to the frontier of In&. Towards Native 
States Lord Minto adopted a policy of less In- 
ietlerenee than that followed by his predeces- 
sor. He invited their views on sedition, 
and, in a speech at Udaipur, disclaimed any 
desire to force a uniform system of adminis- 
tration in Native States, and said he preferred 
their development with due regard to treaties 
and local conditions. Lord Minto loft India 
in November, 1910, a few weeks after Lord 
Morley had resigned the Secretaryship of State, 
the tenure of their respective posts having 
been practically identical in point of time. 
The position of the Viceroy had in those years 
materially clianged. Lord Minto had a weak 
Council, and this weakness was retierted in 
the government of Bengal and Madras , but 
it is more important to note tliat Lord Morhy 
had extended the policy of transferring the 
a<^»al government of India from India to 
toldkm, to such an extent that the Under- 
Bacretaiy for India was able to describe the 
Vh«»ro^aa merely the agent of the Secretary 


Visit of the King and Queen, 

Sir Charles (Lord) Hardinge was appointed 
to succeed liord Minto His first year in India 
was marked by a weak monsoon and famine 
in parts of Western India, still more by the 
visit to India of the King Emperor and the 
Queen, who arrived at Bombay on December 
2, 1911. From there they proceeded to Delhi 
where, in the most magnificent durbar over 
held In India, the coronation was proclaimed 
and various boons, including an annual grant 
of 60 lakhs for popular education, were an- 
nounced. At the same ceremony His Majesty 
announced the transfer of the capital of India 
from Calcutta to Delhi ; the reunion of the 
two Bengals under a Govemor-in-Council , the 
formation of a new Lieutenant-Governorship 
for Behar, Chota Nagpur, and Orissa, and the 
restoration of Assam to the charge of a Chief 
Commissioner. On December 14, a review of 
60,009 British and Indian troops was held, and 
OT the 16th Their Majesties each laid a founda- 
tion stone of the new capital From Delhi the 
Xing went to Nepal, and the Queen to Agra 
and Bajputana, afterwards meeting at Bank!- 
nmf and going to Calcutta Thence they rc- 
torned to Bombay and sailed for England on 
famiary 10. “From all sources, public and 
wivate,** wrote His Majesty to the Premier, 
"f gather that my highest hopes have been 

reaKied Our satisfaction will be still 

neater If time proves that our visit has con- 
onoed to the lasting good of India and of the 
Bmnlre at large.** 

In Xarch, 1912, a committee of experts was 
applied to advise the Government of India 
at to Itke bite' of the now capital. Temporory 
btifldings were erected to accommodate the 
Govnninent/And on December 28 the State 
entry into Delhi was nude by the Viceroy, i 
fills ceremony was marred by an attempt on I 


His Excellency’s life as he passed down the 
Chandnl Ghauk. The bomb thrown from a 
house killed an attendant behind the Howdab 
In which the Viceroy was sitting, seriously 
wounded Lord Hardinge, but left Lady 
Hardinge ufiscathed. The courage displayed by 
Their Excellencies was unsurpassed and elicited 
the admiration of all , but, in spite of the offer of 
large rewards, the assassin was not caught. 

In August, 1913, the demolition of a lavatory 
attached to a mosque in Cawnpore was made 
the occasion of an agitation among Indian Ma- 
homedans and a not in Cawnpore led to heavy 
loss of life Of those present at the riot, lOtt 
were put on trial but subsequently released by 
the Viceroy before the case reached the Sessions, 
and His Excellency was able to settle the 
mosque difficulty by a compromise that was 
acceptable to the local and other Mahomedans. 

In the latter part of 1913 comlderabie feeling 
was aroused in India by the circulation of 
stones — many of them shown to be unfounded — 
about the ill-treatment of Indians in Soutii 
Africa Rioting by Indians® in Natal was fol- 
lowed by the appointment by the Union Go- 
vernment of a Committee of Inquiry at whieh 
the Government of India was represented by 
Sir Benjamin Robertson The Commission’s 
report afforded tlie basis of a settlement com- 
monly regarded as equitable In tiie autumn 
of 1914 the Viceroy, at a Council meeting, out- 
lined a reciprocal scheme for controlling emi- 
gration in India and in the Colonies, as an alter- 
native to the principle of free migration between 
ail parts of the Empire, for which the Govern- 
ment of India had long contended. 

Effects of the Vl^ar. 

The various effects of the European war 
upon India «ire fully discussed elsewhere. But It 
must here be set on record that the declaration 
of war was followed in India by an unprecedent- 
ed declaration of loyalty on all sides, and tlie 
numerous offers of help or personal service 
made by the Chiefs and peoples aroused in 
England a feeling of intense gratitude. A 
military force numbering some 200,000 was 
sent from India to Europe and East Africa, 
within a short time of the outbreak oi 
hostilities. The announcement of that fact 
' was made on the same day that a message 
from the King-Emperor was published. In 
It His Imperial Majesty said “ Amongst 
the many incidents that have marked the 
unanimous uprising of the populations 
of my Empire In defence of Its unity and 
integ^y. nothing has moved me more than the 

K lonate devotion to my Throne expressed 
by my Indian and English subjects and by 
the Feudatory Princes and Ruling Chiefs of 
India and their prodigious offers of their lives 
and their resources in the cause of the realm. 
Their one-voiced demand to be foremost in 
the conflict has touched my heart and has 
inspired to the highest issues the love and 
devotion which, as I well know, have ever 
linked my Indian subjects and myself.** India 
was not inefuded in the actual theatre of 
hostilities, except when Madras was subjected 
to a slight bombardment by the German onilser 
** Emden ;*/ but sbisplog in the Bay of Bengal 
and in the Arabia^ SkA was on several oocosione 
interfered with, and several •veMeJs were sunk 
by enemy ships. 
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There were several lights on the North-West 
frontier during 1914 and 1916, but the tribesmen 
never succeeded in penetrating far into British 
territory. In Bengal, as will be seen from 
the list ol anarchical crimes quoted above, 
there were a number of signs that the spirit 
of lawlessness had by no means been stamped 
out. More serious, however, to the welfare oi 
the country as a whole was the return in Sep- 
tember, 1914 (see Indian Year Book, 1914) of a 
number of Siklr emigrants frofliBntislVColumbia. 
The riot at Budge-Budge an that occasion gave a 
foretast<> of the revolutionary plans enteritwned 
by many of these men The sequel was wen 
in the Lahore Conspiracy case in which a Special 
Commibsion sentenced 24 peihons to death, 
27 to transportation for life, apd six to terms 
of imprisonment. The judgment showed that 
a plot had been prepared with the object of 
overthrowing the Covernment, and the cMdence 
in the case supported the idea that Germans 
had aided the conspiratorb and that at least 
after the war broke out the conspirators regarded 
themselves aq leagued with the enemies of 
Great Britain. Of^he death sentences 16 were 
subsequently commuted to transportation for life. 
The appeals in the Delhi Conspiracy case (See 
Indian Year Book, 1914, p. 650) were heart! in 
the early part of the year — four by the Privy 
Council — and the sentences confirmed. 

In the spring of 1916 Lord Hardinge, whose 
great services had just been rewarded with the 
Knighthood of the Garter, left India after re- 
ceiving from all parts of the country proofs of 
the very high esteem m which he was held 
His successor Lord Chelmsford had previous to 
his appointment served m India as an ofticcr of 
a Territorial regiment 

Developments in 1917-1918. 

The year 1917 was in many ways jiarticulaily 
eventful in India In addition to (ontmuing 
its former Kcrviccs in connexion with the war, 
the country assibted by asbumuig r( bpoii'-ibiliU 
for loo millions of the war debt and raibiiig 
40 crores by a War Loan, and bv developing 
its rcbources with the help of a Mnnitions Board 
But the part played by India In the war was 
more directly emphasli:.ed by her rejm'sentation 
by H H the Maliaraja of BiUanip and Sir 
S. P Sinha at the meeting of tlie Imperial War 
Cabinet in London Not for the first time 
was the war brought literally to the gates of 
India — by the laying of enemy mines off Bombay 
which led to the loss ol the P & O S S. Mongolia 
and other ahljis, while other India-bound vessels I 
were lost off Gape Town and by submarine 
action in the Mediterranean and the Ciuuinel 
The rt'sult of these attacks on shippin'g was the 
prohibition on women travelling to or from | 
India througH any war zone. The creation 
of the Indian Defence Force in place of the 
Volunteer Force, which came to an end on' 
March 31, was an experiment which attracted 
the widest attention throwgliout th6 country 
and of which a detailed account is given else- 
where in this volume. 

On the frontier It was necessary to undertake 
punitive measures against the Mahsuds, whose 
depredations for the past two years in Dera 
le^all Khan and Bannu were followed byi 
omragoB on the bordfis: which couKI not ' 


be ignored. After a brief campaign the tribes- 
men were brought to a settlement, and in August 
the Waifirlstan Field Forces dispersed. A 
special Order of the Day issued by the Com- 
tnander^fn^-GWef noted that for the first time 
the tribesmon on this part of the frontier hod 
felt the power of the Royal Flying Corps, 
which carried out its duties with the dash anid 
daring to which the Army has become accus- 
tomed ” In the early part of the year judg- 
ment was delivered in the second supplemen- 
tary Lahore conspiracy case (see above) It 
showed the wide-spread nature of the (ihadr 
conspiracy and entablished beyond question 
that after the outbreak of war (Germany con 
sistently encouraged it and that the revolu- 
tionists eagerly associated themselves with 
Germany. 

To the conclubions of the Public Services 
Commis'iion and of the Mesopotamia Com- 
mission reference is made elsewhere m this lxX)k. 
The publication of the latter Gommissloa’s 
report led to the resignation of the Secretary 
of State, Mr. Chamberlain, who had proposed 
to visit Lidia during the year, thus establishing 
a new pn cedent which was adopted by his 
successor, Mr Montagu. The visit took place 
at a time When the movement in favour of 
Home Rule for India had attained to the highest 
pitch yet witnessed and at a time when, as was 
shown by the increase of Indian representation 
on the Council of Lidia and by the grant of 
commissions in tlie Army to Indians, the (30- 
vernment was anxious to meet the wishes of 
the people so far as it could without departing 
from its policy of avoiding controversial political 
issues during the war. 

The effect of the Secretary of State’s visit 
Was shown In 1918 when there was publisbed 
the report, summarised elsewhere in this volume, 
oil constitutional reforms Shortly after it 
there was published also a report by a 
special committee of inquiry, over which 
Mr Justice Rowlatt presided into seditious 
crimes in India These two reports largely 
monopolised public attention during the latter 
part of tho year. Before their appearance, 
however, political controvtrsy, which was in 
aixyanco in the early years of the war, had 
revived and it had become apparent that party 
divisions were greatly widening. 

Tile partial failure of the rains increased the 
difficulties of food supply which bad already 
been created by the war and by the maintenance 
of high prices . Tliere was none the less througli- 
out the whole coimtry a marked increase in 
tho effort to make Lidia’s share in the war 
commensurate with her greatness. Appre- 
ciation ol the German menace to India throu^ 
Persia and Central Asia, oonsequent on toe 
ooUapse of Russia and tho German treaties 
forced on Russia and Rumania, led to attempte, 
which were in great measure successful, 
materially to increase the number of reomlts 
for oonibatant and non-combatant services afid 
to the resolution in the Imperial Council that 
a further financial ccrntributloQ should be made, 
Partioulat attention was alto devoted diia^ 
the year to tho better organisation and di^vq- 
iopment for war purpotes of the cotmt^s 
economic resources 
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The Government of India. 


The impnlae which drove the British to India 
was not conquest but trade. The Government 
of India represents the slow evolution from con- 
ditions established to meet trading requirements. 
On September 2^ 1699, a few years before the 
deaths of Queen Elizabeth and Akbar, the mcr- 
obants of London formed an association for 
the purpose of establishing direct trade with 
the East and were granted a charter of incorpo- 
ration. The Government of this Company in 
England was vested In a Governor with a Gene- 
ral Court of Proprietors and a Court of Direc- 
tors. The factories and affairs of the Company 
on the East and West Coast of India, and in 
Bengal, were administered at each of the 
principal settlements of Madras (Fort St. 
George), Bombay and Calcutta (Fort William), 
by a President or Governor and a Council con- 
swting of the senior servants of the Company. 
The three “ Presidencies *’ were independent 
of each other and subordinate only to the 
Directors in England. 

Territorial Responsibility Assumed. 

The collapse of Govcnimcnt in India conse- 
quent on the decay of Moghul power and the 
mtrigues of the French on the East Coast forced 
the officers of the Company to assume terri- 
torial responsibility in spite of their own de- 
sires and the insistent orders of the Directors. 
Step by step the Company became first tlic 
dominant, then the paramount power in India 
In these changed circumstances the system of 
government by mutually independent and un- 
wt^dy councils of the merchants at the Presi- 
dency towns gave rise to grave abuses Par- 
liament intervened, and under the R^ulating 
Act of 1773, a Governor-General and four 
couDcillors were appointed to administer tlie 
Ptesidency of Fort William (Bengal), and the 
supremacy of that Presidency over Madras and 
BomlMiy was for the first time established. 
The subordinate Presidencies were forbidden 
to wage war or make treaties without the pre- 
vious consent of the Governor-General of 
Bengal in Council, except in cases of imminent 
necessity. Pitt’s Act of 1784, which establish- 
ed the Board of Control in England, vested the 
administration of each of the three Presiden- 
cies In a Governor and three connclllors, includ- 
ing the Commander-in-Chief of the Presi- 
d^y Army, The control of the Govemor- 
Qeneial-in-Council was somewhat extended, 
as it was again by the Charter Act of 1798. 
Dnder the Charter Act of 1833 the Commny 
was compelled to close its commercial busiuess, 
and it became a political and administrative 
iMdy holding its territories in trust for the 
Clro'^ The same Act vested the direction 
of the entire civil and military administration 
and sole power of legislation in the Governor- 
OeDeraldn-OouncU, and defined more clearly 
the nature and extent of the control to be ex- 
tended over the subordinate governments. 
Atter the Mutiny, there was passed. In 1858, an 
Act tiauferring the Government of India from 
the Oompany to the Crown. This Act made 
no Important change in the administration In 
India, but the Govemor-Ocnoral, as represent* 


big the Crown, became known as the Viceroy, 
The Governor-General Is the sole representa- 
tive of the Crown in India , he is assisted by a 
Council, composed of high officials, each of 
whom Is responsible for a special department 
of the administration. 

Functions of Government. 

The functions of the Government of India 
are perhaps the most extensive of any great 
administration in the world. It claims a share 
in the produce of the land and m the Punjab 
and Bombay it lias restricted tlie alienation 
of land from agriculturists to non-agrioultur- 
ists. It undertakes the management of landed 
estates where tlie proprietor is disqualified 
In times of famine it undertakes relief work 
and other remedial measures on a great scale. 
It manages a vast forest property and is tlie 
principal manufacturer of salt and opium. 
It owns the bulk of the raili^ays of the country, 
and directly manages a considerable portion 
of them ; it has constructed and maintains 
most of the important irrigation works ; it 
owns and manages the post and telcgrapii 
systems; It has the monopoly of the Note 
issue, and It alone can set the mints in motion. 
It lends money to municipalities, rural boards, 
and agriculturists and occasionally to owners 
of historic cbtalcs. It controls tlie sale of 
liquor and intoxicating drugs and lias direct 
responsibilities in rcspttl to police, education, 
medical and sanitary operations and ordinary 
public works of the most intimate cliaracter. 
The Government lias also close relations witli 
the Native States winch collectively cover 
more tliau onc-third of the whole area of India 
and comprise more tlian one-fifth of Its popu- 
lation Tlic distribution of these great func- 
tions between the Government of India and the 
provincial administrations fluctuates; broadly 
speaking it may be said that the tendency of 
the day is to confine the Government of India 
to control and the Local Governments to ad- 
ministration. 

Division of Responsibility. 

The Government of India retains in Its own 
hands all matters relating to foreign relations 
defence, general taxation, currency, debt, 
tariffs, posts, telegraphs and railways. The 
ordinary internal administration — the assess- 
ment and collection of revenue, education, 
medical and sanitary arrangements, and irri- 
gation, buildings and roads, fall within the 
purview of the Local Governments. In all 
these matters the Government of India exor- 
cises a general and constant control. It pres- 
cribes lines of general policy, and tests their 
application from the annual administration 
reports of the Local Authorities. It directly 
administers certain Imperial departments, 
such as Railways, Post Office, Telegraphs, the 
Survey of India and Geology; It employs a 
number of inspecting officers for those depart- 
ments primarily left to Local Governments, 
including Agriculture. Irrigation, Forests. 
Medical and Ardiieology. It receives, and 
when necessary ^modifies, the annual budgets 
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of Local Govxl^mu'iits , autl every new ap- 
pointment of importance, and every large 
addition even to minor oBtablistimcnts has to 
receive it» epecific eanctioo. There also exists 
a wide field of appeal to the Government of 
India from officials or private Individuals who 
may feel themselves aggrieved by the action 
ol Local Governments , and outside the Presi- 
dencies of Madras, Bombay and Bengal, the 
approval of the Governor-General is necessary ' 
to the ^pointment of some o( the most impor- 
tant omcors of the provincial administration 
The supervision of the principal Native States 
rests directly with the Governor-General in- 
Council, but Local Governments have also 
responsibilities In tills direction, where important 
States have historical association with them, 
and in the case of minor States. 

Personnel of the Government. 

Tlic Governor-General and the “ ordinary ” 
members of his Council are appointed by the 
Crown. No limit of time is specified for 
their tenure of office, but custom has fixed it 
at five years, 'jjliere are six “ ordinary ” 
members of Council, tliri'o of whom must, at 
tlio tune of their appointment, have bien at 
least ten years In thi' service of the Crown in 
India, one of the tlirco reiruining me mbers 
must be a Barrister, the qualifications of the 
fifth and sixth are not prescribed by statute j 
The Indian civiluins hold rcsiie'ctivdy the 
portfolios of Laud Revenue and Agriculture', i 
the Home, the Finance and the lidutalioni 
Hepartmeuts. Tlie Law Member lias i barge ' 
of tlie Legislative Dejiartmcnt, and a I 
member with English official experience | 
lias charge of the Cornoicrco and Industry i 
Department. Tlie \iceroy acts as his own 
momb«r in charge of Foreign affaiis. Rail- 
ways arc administered by a Board of tliree 
members, whoso chairman has tiie status of a 
becrctary, and are under the general control 
of the Commerce and Industry Department 
The Commandcr-lu-Cliief may also be and in 
practice always is, an “ cxtraonlinary ” mem- 
ber of (he Council Ho holds charge of tiie 
Array Department. Tlie Governors of Madras, 
Bombay and Bengal become “ extraordinary 
members if the Council meets witliin their Presi- 
dencies. The Council may assemble at any place 
in India which the Governor-General appoints ; 
in practice it meets only in Delhi and Simla. 
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Business Procedure. 

In regard to ids own Dejiartmcnt each Mem- 
ber of Council \b largely iii the position of 
a Minister of State, and has the final 
voice in ordinary departmental matters 
But any question of special Importance, 
and any matter In which It la proposed to 
over-rule tlie views of a Local Government, 
must ordinarily be referred to the Viceroy. 
Any matter originating in one department 
which also affects another must be referred 
to the latter, and in tlie event of the Depart- 
ments not being able to agree, the case is re- 
ferred to the Viceroy, The Members of Coun- 
cil meet periodically as a Cabinet— ordinarily 
once a week — to discuss questions which the 
Viceroy dc&ires to put before them, or which 
a member who has been over-ruled by the 
Viceroy lias asked to be referred to Council, 
If there IS a difference of opinion in the Council 
the decision of tlie majority ordinarily prevails; 
but tlic Viceroy can over-rule a majority if he 
considers tlut the matter is of such grave im- 
portance as to justify such a slop Eacli depart- 
mental office IS in the subordinate charge of a 
j S(“cretarv, whoso position corresponds 
very much to that of a permanent Dnder- 
I Secretary of State in the United Kingdom, 
[but witli tiKse dUf(rcuces — that the Se-cretarr 
IS present at Council meetings , that ho attends 
on tlic Viceroy, usually oik i* a week, and dis- 
cussts with him all matters of imjiortanee 
arising in liis Di'partment, that lie has the 
right of bringing to tiio \ iceroy’s special notice 
any case in whicli be considers tliat the Vice- 
roy's concurrence sliould be obtained to action 
proposed by tlie IK'paitmental Member of 
Council , and that his tenure of office is usually 
, 1 united to three yiars The Secretaries have 
under them Deputy, Under and Assistant 
I Secrotancb, together with tlie ordinary clerical 
1 establishments The Secretaries and Undcr- 
I Secretaries are usually members of the Indian 
I Civil Service The Government of India has 
' no Civil Service of its own as distinct from that 
of tlie Provincial Governments, and officers 
serving under the Government of India ara 
borrowed from the Provlucea. 

'rile propoHals of the Vucroy, Lord Chelms- 
ford, and the Si cretary ol State for India, Mr 
Montagu, for the constitutional development 
I ot India in the direction of responsible govtm- 
I ment are embodied in a separate section q. v. 
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4 VICEROY AND GOVRRiJOR-GENBRAL OF INDIA, 

His Excellency the Eight Hon. BaSon CiiBi,MbF 0 UD, p o , a m s I , G.o m.o , G m i.e , u c b K., 
assumed charge of office, Uh April, 1916 
PERSONAL STAFF OF THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 


Prnalc Srerefar//, J L Wtifft'V, 0 I E , i c s 

MUitari/ Secretary, Luut-Col R Vciucy, Tin 
Rifle Brigade 

Comptroller oj the Household, Major J. Macken- 
zie, c I K , 35111 Sikhs 

Private Secretary. Cdpia-in W Buchaiia'i- 
RiddeJJ. 

Aidcs-dC'Cainp, Captain J A D(’nn> Grenadici 
(lUards , Captain C A Lord Cai in gie, S( ol.s- 
Gnaids , Majoi h IT Vikwiiglit, 11 V , Ma|ai 
ill) \Ie\aiid( 1 , ;^id (Juiklia J4 ifl( s Mnhi ud- 
din J\han, lli'^aldai-Alaioi Saidai IJaliadiii 
51s( l«ine( r^ , ^loh.im.id Akhai \U Khin 
Jli-aldar-Major Saidai Baliadui , 7f li Iki'iaiia 

TH 

Honorary A ides-de-Camp, Lumsden, R Xdnil.W., 
R N 0 V o , Staiiyon, Ifniiv Col II I , c i r , 
VI). Nagpur Volunteer Rifles, Ciilfe, Hoiiy 
Lt -Col O F L \V , V D , Upper Burma Vol 
Rifles, Agabcg, TTony Col F J , Cliot a Nagpur 
Light Horse , Gnee, Hony Col W , \ i> , 
1st Battalion, Calcutta Vol Rifles , KriowU's 
Hony Col J G , o l L , v d , Surma V L Hor^c' 
Warburton, Hony Vol H G , Luck,V Rifles, 
IMigli, Hony Col A J, vd, Calcutta Light 
Horse, Kccd, Hony. Lt -Col Sir Stanh'V, 
Bombay Light Hoi sc, Henry, Hony. Col W 


1) , 0 I B , Simla Vol. RIflefe ,* Muhammad A!i 
Beg, Hony Lt, -Col Sit Nawab Bahadut* 
K 0 I E , M V o , Commanding H. H. the 
Nizam’s Forces , ZorawAr Singh, Cant. 
Commandant, BhawanAgar Imperial Servlfce 
Lancers , Mabaraj Slier Singh, Commandant, 
2nd Sardar Risala, Jodhpur Imperial 
Service Troops 

Walt Muhamad, Risaldar-Major (Hony Capfc ) 
j Stirdar Bahadur, late Governor-Oenerars 
B.ody Guard, Abdul Azizh Risaldar-Maj. 

[ (Hony. Capt ) Sardar Bahadur, late 5tb Cav ; 

I Madho Singh liana. Subadar-Major (Hony. 

I Capt ) Sardar Bahadur, late 4th G R.; Abdlil 
Karim Ivhan, Risaldar-Major (Hony Capt) 
Stirdat Bahadur, late Govcrnor-Gcncrars 
Body-Guard, Mit Singh, Subadar-31ajor 
Sardtir Bahadur, late 5Jrd Sikhs 
Indian Aides -de-Camp, Muhiuddin Khan, 
Ri'.ilckir Major Sardar Bahadur, 31st 
Lumrs, Molnined All Khan, Ri'^aldar 

Mt|or Saidai Balwniiii 7tlv Jlatkiua Lancers 
.saryeon, Lieut -Col H Au<«teu-Smitli, M. B , 
I M s 

Commandaut of Boda Guard, Ctipt A. Brooke, 
J sth Laiici 1 fc 


Ordinary Members — 


COILNCIL. 


Sir G S Barnes, K C B Took hn scat ()fh Apiil, l‘M<. 

Sir AVilliam Heniy Hoare Viieent 'I ook In-, si at Apnl, l'>17 
Sii Jaiin s Sc oigK Jlc'-ton K( si, JihOKc 

Sir C. H. A Hill, K 0 s I , v i h. 'look his m at, 5th July, H)l5. 

' Sir C Sankaraii Nair 'J ook his si' it, And Nov* mlier, 1'>15 

Sir G. R. Lowndes, K C I 'Jook hib beat, 2(i1h Decemher, 11)15 {Law). 

tjUraordinary Member — 

H. E. Gen. Sir Charli b Carmichael Moiiio, <i r m (t ,K «' r? , Comm.indLr-in-Chicf lu India 


SECRETARIAT. 


Revenue and Agriculture DEPARTMLNr 
Secretary, R A. Mant. 

Undersecretary, A E Gilliat,io.R 
Wheat Commissioner for India, C W JaivOb, 
ICS 

UegiHrar, W. A. nirelfall. 

Superintendents, ABE Thomson C H, Martin, 
H. H. Lincoln, T McDonnell 

Finance Department. 

Ordinary Branch 


1 Bequtrar, E \V Baki r, i B 0 
Sapenniendents. G VV C Bradley, G J. Piper, 

I 0 N Chakraharty, V K Menon, S.V. Aiyar, 
j B A , n L , Shah Muhammad 
I Comptroller and Auditor- General, Sir R. A 
1 Gamble (On leave ) 

1 Offiriatincf Comptroller and Auditor -General, 
I 31 F Gauiitlett, c B E , I.K , 1 C s. 
j Controller of Currency, M M S Gubbay, o l F , 
res 

! Officiating Controller of Currency, E. M. Cook, 
I c s 


Secretary, The Hon Mj*. H F. Howard, c i h ,t c.b. , 
Deputy Secretary, G Rainy, i c 8. 

Umer Seerdary, A. A. I». Parbons, i c b ' 

Assistant Seerdary, A. V. V Aiyar, b a. 1 


Military Finance Branch. 

Financial Admscr, Hon. Mr. G. B, H, lell, 

C.S.I., T.p.e. 
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Military Accountant-General and ex-offtcio De- 
puty Financial Adviser^ Col B. W. Marlow, 
c g J., C I.B., I A. 


Army Department 

Secrdarv, BJajor-GoTiprai A IJ Binglcy 


IQ 


Deputy Financial Adviser, Lt -Col. K B Pea- 
cock I A. 

Additional Deputy Financial Advuer, E. BurUon, 
I 0 s 

Asiisrtavt Financial Adi iser, W D Ciay 
hegiKtrar, W. C Gleeeon • 


Dpputii Secretary, sub pro tern,, Lt -Col A H 0. 
'^'penoo 

Secrctane<i, Major G D Ogilvlc Maior 
A W Oliitty and A A.Wliolin. * 

Regtsfrar, Mr R Tharlc Unglies 


Superintendents, G. E nodae<;, G ]\T Turn 
A. W SchOnemann F J Woolimr 

Foreion Department 

Political Secrelarif, Sir J B. Wood, K C i b 
Foreign Secretary, Sir A If. Grant, k c i p 
Deputy SerrHant (Foreign) D dt S lir 
(' I r, , I ( s 

Depntii Seiretari/ (Politinl) B M Ho.h 
0 I E , 1 r R 

Undeir Secretary, Mnj#? D M Fk Id 
Assistant Secretary, Majoi W (i \e«li' 
Attache, Khan Bahadur Manl.i Baksh. 
Registrar, T G B. Wangl) 

Offn. Inspector General Imperial Scnucc 
Bngadier-Gencral ) L Bo^o, (M E. 


! Snpcnidendeuis, W C Debenhani, A. B 
’I Kiinning, P P FTypher, Bai Sahib S C 
Bjsna-> md J (' B jji'glie 

j Peeeio Works Department. 

Secretary, Tile Hon F 0 Jloso 

^ Deputy Secretary, A .T Pv Hojk' 

I f hater Set retail/ 1) (J Hirti^(on Speenldut\) 
ilj Ofla latiiKj h G Dntlnn 

\ A s'^istaat Secretary, \\ T Drake 

\ Siipeuatea/fenls, W G Dollman, W. I Tllden 
I R h Beak*?, IT M Marrh.ant, A. Hyde 

,faspr deal of I inga , T B .T Ward, CIE., 
! M \ o 

’ , Gousy AcM.^J Bogg, F R I B A 


Superintendents, D A Glari e, F B< tram Higg , 
C 0, n Teeling F B Binkner, .1 W S 
Inglis, r W Kirkp itiKk, 11 G Altxit, F \ 
Faniner and Iv J> Fink 

Home Department 

Secretary, Hon Sir .lames dn Bonliy, kctt , 

O.P.I 

Joint Secret a) y, VC S Ar.irti- rir 
Deputy Secretary , B lligin li, i c R 

Under Secretary, tCy M Young, i R (on have) 
(iffit lat lay 'P Sloan, i (' s 
Registrar, G. F. Winn 

Supennlendenls, A S T^awrenee, H (’ Marsden, 
P K Basil, Bijny Kiislini B.inerji, hiuiin. 
Mohan (Jajignli VT (' Sliiait. ind [{ i\ Vhinis 
Glj ind 1 a K oar Bah i< I n i , i so 

Edeoation Department. 

Secretanj, Sir E. S Maelagan, K c i R , r s i 

hducatumal Cornmi^^amer udh the Goceramcat of 
India, H. Sharp, c s i , o T E 
Assistant Secretary, .T M Alitia, Bai Bahadur 

Superwtendenta, M N Cliakraharta, L D. 

Harrington, A H Bartlett, B N Sen 
Iteguirar, H. H B laker. 

Curator, Bureau of Education, G R, Kaye, 
E.R.A s. 


Elect Adviser, J W Meares, eras, MICE., 
M I E K 

Go Af MERCK ANP TNDESTRY DEPARTMENT, 
Secretary, A TT Tx'\, r i e , l 0 R 
: Deputy Secretary 1) Klhoft 

Under Secretaries, G S ITaidv, ICR, and V C. 
Talk'iits, ICS 

Afluury, IT (L W Meikle 

Regidrar, F P Jones 

Superintendents, A. T\ Sarkar, B B. Banarjl, S. 
N Banarjl, G H Baldrey, Fateh Dm, D. 
0’SnIli\an, K T) Baneiji 

Baieway Board. 

President, The Hon Sir B W Gillan, KCRt, 
K c T E Atenihers, G V Godfrey (Temporal y 
F D Gmieliman, mice) 

Scf retar if , 1*’ A If idow 

(Jnef Jhigineer {Offletafmg), G Richards, B.A.# 
F c n 

POST Office & Telegraph Dept, 
Director-General of Posts tt Telegraphs, Hon. Sir 
G B Claike obe 

NortWern India Salt Revenue. 


Legislative Department 
Senary, A. P. Muddiman, c i e. 
ilepuly Secretary, H. Moncrieff Smith. 
I^tdAsH., S. 0. Gupta. 

F. Pereira. 

A.^1.. Han?rj and B. H 


Commissioner, J F, (^onnolly, i.as. (C Fergiu 
‘ on, Actg ) 

Indo-European' Telegraph Departments 
Persian Gulf and Persian Sections. 

Dtrfcfor*, 6. Guntea:, H. W. Smith, 0 lAJ 
W King-Wood, o.i R. {ojjg ), Commaiiaer 
Of Cabte iBteamer 1* Patrick Stewart,” F. W; 
Townssend. 
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SURVEY Department. 

Surveyor-General of India, Col. Sir S G 
Burrard, K«o.s i . R e. 

GEOLoaioAL Survey. 

Director, H, H. Hayden, c l E , BA, F G S. 


Director, Aerological Observatory, Agra, J. H, 
Field, M<A. 

Secretary, Board of Examiners, Major C. L. 
Peart, i.A. 

Officer in Charge of the Records of (he Govern- 
ment of India, A F Schol field, m a ,'‘ioffg.) 


Superintendents, E Vredenburg, n se , f (J B , 
L. L Permor, d bc , F (J s , E. H Pascoe, m a , 
D.SO , F Q s 

Chemist, W. A. K. Christie, b so , Ph.D.> 

BOTANICAL SURVEY. j 

Director, Lt -Col A T. Gage, mb, IMS. Eco- j 
nomic Botanist, H G Carter, m B A B , Economic | 
Botanist, Madras, P B Parnell, I'conomic | 
Botanist, Bombay, W Bnrii'^, B se , Economic , 
Botanist, United Provinces, II M liCake 
11 A , F.L S. 


Librarian, Imperial library, Calcutta, J. A. 
Chapman 

Agricultural Adruer and Di,ector of the Agri- 
cultural Research Institute, Puha, J. Me. 
K( nna 

Director, Zoological Survey of India, Indian 
Mu'scum, N Annandale, B A , T) se 

Curator, Industrial Section of Indian Museum, 
D Ilooi^er, F 0 s , F h S 
Chief Inspector of Mines, G F. Adams. 


ARCHJIOIOOICAT, SFEVET ' 


Director-General of Archaeology, SiT J IT Marshall 
M A , O.l E., CMipenrUemUnt , WeJitern Circle, 
D. R. Bhandarkar, M a , Supenulendent, 
Southern Circle, A H. Longhnrst, Superin- 
tendent, Eastern Circle, D B Simonei , 
Superintendents, Northern Circle, T F Blakis 
ton, .1 A Vniic (sul}-profem}; Superintendent, 
Burma, Ta^^ sun Ko, 0 I E , iso, .S’i/pen«- 
lendeni, Frontier Circle, Sir M, \ htein, 
K C I E , Ph D , D Litt., B sc 

Miscellaneous Appointments 

Director-General, Indian Medical Service, Col 
Edwards, i.M s. 

Sanitary Commissioner with the Government 
of India, Major 1’ Xoimau Wluh' 


Superintendent of Governrimt Printing, J. J 
1 Mcikle 

Chief Inspector of Explosives, LIcut -Col. C. A. 
Mii«>piatt-A\ illiams, BA 

, Admimstrator-Genei al of Bengal, H. T. Hyde. 
, Director, Criminal Inlelhgeme, Sir C. R. Cleve- 
land, K c I E 

Director-General of Commercial Intelligence 
I II A F Lindsay, i c s 
\D\re<d,or of Statistics G F Shirras 
Customs and Excise Chemist, K L. Jenks, 

' Coiitioller of Patents and Designs, H G Giavcs. 
GOVERXOBS-GENEKAL OF FORT 


Deputy Director-General, Indian Medical Ser- 
vice, Lt -Col H. F Cleveland, V ii s , i m s 

AssU D G. I.M S , Major R A Needham. 

Asstt Director-General, Indian Medical Service 
iSany ), Major H Ros" 

Director, Central Research Institute, Kasauli, 
Major W. F Harvey, MA mb, j) PH, IMS 

Assistants to Director, Central Resear/'h Institute, 
Kasauli, Major E D W. Greig, Major E C 
Hodgson. Major S R Christophers. Sub 
pro tern. Major J. Cunmngham. 

Director, Pasteur Institute of India, Kasauli, 
Major W. F Harvey. 

Asst. Director, Pasteur Institute of India, 
Kasauh, Major S. R. Christophers 

Superintendent, X-ray Institute, Dehra Dun, 
Major A. E. Walter, i m s. 

Director, King Institute of Preventive Medicine, 
F. M. Gibson, M B . B.Se. 

Aui. Director, King Institute of Preventive 
Medicisse, Major W. 8. Patton, H.B , i m & 

DireetoT-Omeral of Indian Observatories, G. T. 
Walker, O.s.i., m.a , d.bc , f.r b. 

Imperial Meteorologists, G. G. Simpson, d.sc.; 
C. W. B. Kormand ; Hemraj, Ra i Bahadur. 

Director, Kodaikanal and Madras ObservatorUSt 
J. Everfihed. 

Director, Bombay and Alibagh ObservatorkSt 
Bmbavt B, A« Fi Moos, 


WILLIAM IS BENGAL. 

A%umed 

Name. charge 

of office, 

Warren Hasting'? . . . 20 Oct. 1774 

Sir John Machpjierson, Bart . . 8 Feb. 1785 
Earl Coniwullis, K G (a) . 12 Sep. 1786 

Sir John Shore, Bart. (6) . 28 Oct- 1793 

Lieut -General the Hon Sir Alurod 
Clarke, K r B (offg ) .. 17 March 1798 

The Earl of Mornmgton, P c (c) 18 May 1798 
Tlie Marquis Cornwallis, K a (2nd 
time) . . . 30 July 1805 

Sir George H Barlow, Bart. . 10 Oct. 1805 
Lord Minto, P o (d) . . . 31 July 1807 

The Earl of Moira, K G , P c. (e) . . 4 Oct. 1813 
John Adam (ojfg ) . . . . 13 Jan. 1823 

Lord Amherst, P C (/) . . . 1 Aug. 1823 

William Butterworth Bayley(oj7^ )13 Mar, 1828 
Lord William Cavendish Bentlnok, 

G.O.B., G.o H , P 0 4 July 1828 

(a) Created Marquess Cornwallis, 15 Aug. 1792 

(b) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Teignmouth. 

(c) Created Marquess Wellesley, 2 Deo., 1799, 

(d) Created Earl of Minto, 24 Feb.; 1813. 

(e) Created Marquess of Hastings, 2 Deo., 1810 
(/) Created Earl Analierst5^2 Dec., 1826, 
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The Governmeni of India 


GOVEliNOES-GENEllAL OF INDIA. 

AsRumed 

Name. charge 

of office. 

Lord William Cavendish Bentlnck, ; 

0.0 B , « 0 H , P 0. . . 14 Nov. 1834 j 

Sir Charles Metcalfe, Dart (a) 

{offg) ^0 March 1835 , 

Lord Auckland, 0 C B , P 0. {&) 4 March 183ft 
Lord Ellenborongh, P 0 (c) . 28 Feb. 1842 ' 

William Wilberforce Bird {offg ) ^ r> Juno 1844 ! 

The Kight Hon. Hir Heniy Hardinge, ' 

O CB id) . 23 July 1844 

'L'he Earl of DallioiiMe, r o (e) 12 J in. 1848 

Viscount Canning, P c (/) 29 Feb 185ft 

(a) Afteiwards (by eieition) Baron Metcalfe 
(1)) Created E.irl of Auckland, 21 Dec , 1839 

(c) Afterwards (by* creal ion) Kail of Ellen- 
borongh 

id) Created Viscount ITardinge, 2 May, 184ft 
if) Created Matqucssof Dalhousie, 25 Aug 1849 
( f) Afterwards (by creation) Eail Canning 

Note — T he Govenior-General ceased to 
be the direit Head of the Bengal Government 
tiom the Ist May, 1854, when the first Lieute- 
nant-Goveriior assumed office On 1st April, 
1912, Bengal was placed under a separate 
Governor and the appointment of Lieutenant- 
Go vci nor was abolished 

VICEBO\8 AND GOVEBNORS- 
GENERAL OF INDIA 

Assumed 

Name charge 

of office. 

Viscount Canning, P r (a) . l Nov 1858 

The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 

K T , G c B , p C. 12 Man h 1802 

Major-Geneial Sir Robert Napier, 

K.OB {h){offg) 21 Nov 1863 

Colonel 8ii W illiam T Denison, 

KCB {offg) .. 2 Dec 1803 


The Right Hon Sir John Lawrence, 

Bart , a 0 B , K 0 R I (c) . . 12 Jan. 1864 

The Earl of Mayo, K p . . 12 Jan. 1869 

John Strachey {d) {offg ) . 9 Feb. 1872 

Lord Napier of Mercbistoun, K T. («) 

{ofjg) .. 21 Feb. 1872 

fiord Northbrook, P C (/) ..3 May 1872 

Lord Lyt ton, 0 0 B {q) .. ..12 Apl. 1876 

1'he M irqness of Bipon, K G , p o 8 June 1880 

3'ho Earl of Dufferiii, K P , GOB, 

GCMO,PO (/i) .. 13 Dee. 1884 

The 'Marquess of Lansdowne, 0. c. 

^r G 10 Dee 1888 

'l'he Earl of Elgin and Kmeardine, 

PC .. 27 Jan 1894 

Baron Curzon of Kedlcstou, P C. 6 Jan. 1899 

Baron Ampthill {ojfg ) . 30 Apl. 1904 

Baron Curzon of Kedleston,? r (0l3De'>. 1904 
'l’he Earl of Mmto, K a , p c , G r 

M G . .18 Nov. 1005 

Baron Hardinge of Penshurst, PC, 

. GCB,GCMa,aovo,i8 Q{j) 23 Nov. 1010 

Lonl Cholmsford A 1*1 1910 

{a) Created Earl Canning, 21 May 1859. 

{b) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier (of 
I Magdala) 

i(c) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Lawrence. 

! (cf) Afterwards Sir John Strachey, Q c s r , O.I.K. 
(tf) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier of 
Ettrick 

(/) Afterwards (by creation) Earl of North- 
brook 

{g) Created Earl of Lytton, 28 April, 1880. 

{h) Created Marquis of Duffenn and Ava; 
12 Nov 1888 

(0 Created an Earl .. June 1911 

(;) During tenure of office, the Viceroy Is Grand 
Master and First and Principal Knight of 
the two Indian Orders (G M s I , and G M.I.B,). 
On quitting office, he becomes Q C a I. and 
GCiE, with the date of his assumption 
of the Vieerojalty 
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The Imperial Legislative Council. 


The constitution of the Executive Council 
of the Government of India hae been sketched , 
for the purroseB of legislation, and to bring the 
administration into close touch with public 
opinion, the Executive Council is expanded by 
additional members into a great legislative 
assembly. The first step was taken in 1861, 
when the Indian Councils Act piovidod that, 
for the better exercise of the power of making 
laws and regulations vested in the Governor- 
General-in-Council, he should nominate “ Ad- 
ditional ’* members for the purposes of legisla- 
tion only. The additional members were 
appointed for two years and jolnied the Coun- 
cil when it met for legislative purposes The 
maximum number of riftembera’ fixed by the Act 
was twelve, of wliom not i(‘S8 than one half 
were to be non>otfieials (holding no offli e under 
the Govenimcnt) and in jiraetiee most of the 
non-officials Wfre natives of India Similar 
legislative eouneils w<Te constituted in some 
of tlie provinces, hut the growth of tlu'se bodies 
will be consider* d W'hen we come to deal witii 
tlie provincial adimnistralioTis 

The Act of 1892. 

In 1892 important additions were made 
both to the constitution and the powers of the 
LegLslatlve Council. Ttie number of Addi- 
tional members was rai«‘d to sixteen, and the 
representative principle was introduced 
Whilst tlie method of appointraent was, a« 
before, nomination by the GovenuiMteneral, 
a certain numlier of nominations wen» made 
on the recommendation of spi^clfled persons, 
bodies and associations and in practice Uiese 
recommendations were nev«‘r refused Of the 
elxteen Additional members, six witc usually 
officials and b'n non-officuls Four of the 
non-oflieials were nominated on the recom- 
mendation of the non-o/fleiaJ members of the 
provincial Li^islative Councils, the fifth was 
recommended bv the Calcutta Chamber of 
Commerce, and the remaining five were chosen 
by the Governor-General, either with a special 
View to the l^islativo busim^ss to be transiicted, 
AT to secure the due representation of ail classes 
The Council was also empowered to dlseuss 
the budget and to ask questions on matters of 
public interest. 

Morley-Mifito Reforms. 

The Imperial Legislative Connell took its 
present shape under what is coranioiiJv called 
l^e Morley-MInto reform scheme of 1909, and 
was embodied in the Indian Councils Act of 
l^t year. Two principles run tiirougli this 
•cheme 0) to secure tlie fair representation 
of all til© Tarleri Interests in the country and 
(2) to give the Council a real influence In deter- 
mintiig the character of the administration 
3^ Imperial Legislative Council now consists 
of sixty Additional members, of whom thirty- 
five are nominated by the Governor-General 
and twenty-five are elected by specified 
elactmatoi. Of the nomixuited members not 
mote than twenty^eW may be officials, and 
, three oGieM who mikit not be officials must be 
nombiated by the Mubamedans of the Ponjab, 
the landhtfidnni ot the Punjab, and Ihe 
Indian eontmemlal ifommnnlty respectively. 
Tbe four aeiits are at the Govemor- 


General's disposal to secure experts on special 
subjects or representatives of minor Interests. 
Of the twenty -five elected members, eleven arc 
selected by the non-official members of the 
provincial Legislative Councils, two by each 
of the four largest provinces and one by each 
of the three other provinces, A twelfth Is 
elected by tlie Pistrict and Local Boards of 
the Central Provinces, as that administration 
has no legislative council Six members are 
el(‘cted by electorates of landowners In six 
proviriecs, live by the Muliamedan community 
in each of the five provinces, and two by the 
Chambers of Commerce in Calcutta and 
Bombay The Governor-General-in-Counell 
has the exceptional power of excluding a candi- 
date whose reputation and antee<’dents are 
such that his election would be contrary to 
tbe public interest An oath, or affirmation 
of losaltv to the Crown is required of every 
member before he take's his seat Memliers 
heelel office fe)r three ye'irs, ;ind each trltumium 
tliere is a gemeral elect iem lor the Counril. 

Poweirs of the Council. 

The additiems to the non-h^gislatlve powers 
of the* Council by tlie Act of 1909 were also 
substantial The Cemncil can exercise a mate- 
rial Inlluenee on the* Budget The Finanee 
Me‘mbor first presents the preliminary esti- 
mate's with an explanateiry rae'morandura. 
On a subsoqiumt d,iv he makes such furth''r 
explanations as he thinks ne'ee*ss.iry. Members 
can thereupon move resolutions regarding anv 
propose'd alte ration in taxation, any proposed 
loan, or any additional grant to Local Go- 
vernments When these ri'solutions are voted 
upon, the estimates are taken by groups, and 
resolutions may be moved on any heads of 
re'\enue or expenditure Certain heads, as 
fe»r instance, Customs and the Army, are ex- 
chide^d from discussion The Finanee Member 
takes thesi* discussions into coiiflderation, 
and then presents liis final budgi't. He des- 
cribes the changes made, and vliv any resolu- 
tions that have bet n passed have not been 
aeccirted A general discussion of tho budget 
then takes place, but no resolution may bo 
moyed, or vote taken Government Is not 
bound to act upon tho resolution of .tho 
Council This power is never likely to bo 
,u8od, because the Government has an official 
majority on that body. This official majority 
was specially prescribed by the Secretary of 
State, bt*caiiso as Parliament is, In tho last 
resort, responsible for the good government 
of India, the British Government, through its 
mouthpiece, the Secretary of State, must have 
the means of imposing its will on the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Apart from the Budget debates, members 
of Counril now have tho right to initiate the 
disruBsion of any question ot public Interest 
at any sitting of the Council bv moving a reso- 
lution. The right of lnterp<^Uation has also 
been expanded by the power of asking supple- 
mentary questions In order to elucidate a reply 
given to an origln&l question. Tbe President 
of the Council may disallow any question which, 
In bis view, catimt be ensured oonsletentiy 
with tbe public hiterestf. 



The Imperial Legkldtive Council. 'B'3 


^ — 

Control over Legislation^ 

The leglslativo powers of the Imperial Lo- 
pislative Council are still rcgnlated by the Act 
of 1861. Certain Acts of Parliament under 
which the Government of India is constituted 
cannot bo touched and no law can bo made 
affecting the authority of Parliament or alle- 
giance to the Crown. With these exceptions 
the legislative powers of the Governor-General- 
in-Council over the whole of iflie British India 
are unrestruted. Measures affecting the pub- 
lic debt, or the revenues of India, the religion 
of any of His Majesty’s subjects, the discipline 
or maintenance of the military or naval forces, 
and the relations of the Govcnnneiit with 
toTc\f!,n states cannot be introduced by any 
member without the previous sanct'on of the 
Governor-General. Bvery Act requires the 

A. — Elected 


Governor-General’s assent. The a^nt of the 
Crown IS not necessary to the vali^tv of an 
Act^ but thp Crown can disallow any Act that 
has been passed. 

Apart frorp these legislative powers the 
Govemor-Genural-in-Council is authorised 
to make, without calling in the Additional 
Members, regulations having the force of law 
for the less advanced paits of the country, 
where a system of administration simpler than 
that in force elsewhere is desirable. In cases 
of emergency the Governor-General can, on 
his own authority and without reference to 
his Council, make Ordinances which have the 
force of iaw (ofr six monttis. 

All Members of the Imperial and Provincial 
lii'glslative Counc ils are entitled to the prefix 
“ Hon’ble Mr.” during their term of ofllco. 

Member^, 


{Net la be less than 27 > 


- • 

rul IV time. Lleetor.ite 

No. 


1 

Il.iM IJihudiu N i' t ,imb( ■'Wai i -^.un'i^'iiu 

Non oHk lal .Mt iiiIk i , 

■Vl.ull IS 

i; 

Ml huiiiN.is.L Sa-^li i 

1)0 

(to 

3 

Mr V .1 l»at( 1 

J)u 

Bomb t>. 

4 

sn Dinsli.i r<lulj( e Mat lia 

1)0 

do 

5 

.Ml SiiiriUtliti Nath JJaiiciji* 

Dt) 

Bing it 

t. 

ri.u Sila iMaili Bay Baljiadur 

1)0 

do 

7 

Hr 'J( j Buludui hapiu 

]><• 

I'liiM d 


' 


i’lt>VllUC3 

8 

Pandit Madan Molian Malavisa 

ho 

do 

{) 

Saidar Bahadur Siiidar buadar 8inuh .Maji 

ho 

Punjab 


tbia. 



1(^ 

Maung P»ah 'loo, c l E 

ho. 

Buima 

11 

Jlai Bahadui Krishna SaiiaV 

ho 

Bihir and Ori.&a 

IJ 

Ml Kaiuiui Kumar Chanda 

ho 

Assam. 

Id 

(It m sh Sliri Kri^Iin.i Klupaitb 

histiu’t t mini jh and .MuuKip.il Committee: 



Ci ntial PiOMiues 


14 

Mr K V llangasWanu Ayyangtir 

Landholder^, ]Madra''. 


15 

Khan Bahadur Sajad AlUliando 8h«ili 

Do. Bombay 




(SanLirs ot Gujarat ) 

IG 

aiaharaia Sir Manindra Chandra Kandi oflLandliolders, Bcngtil 



, Kasi In bazar i 



17 

! Uaja Sir lUmpal Singh, K c i E 

Do United Provinces. 



(Lahdlioldeis ot Agra ) 

18 

' Raja Eajendra Narayan Blianja Iho 

Do. 

Bihar and Orissa 

Id 

Rai Bahadur Bishan Dutt Shukiil 

Do 

Central Provinces. 

20 

, Khan Bahadur Mir Asad Ali Khan . . 

Muhammadan Community, Madras. 

21 

• Mr. Mahomed Ali Jinnali 

Do. 

Bombay. 

22 

Mr Abdiir Rahim 

Do. 

Bengal. 

23 

i Khan Baliadnr Kawab Saiyld Nawab Aii 

Do. 

do. 


j Ohaudhuri 



24 

! Raia Sir Muhammad Ali Muhammad Khan, 

* Do 

United Provinces. 


1 K 0 1 E , Khan Bahadur, ot Mahmudabad i 


25 

[Mr Ma«liiirul Haque * 

' Do. 

Bihar and Orissa, 

2ft 

rW. A. Ironside 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 


27 >ir. MafeJoIm K. Hogg*. . 


. i Bom bay Chamber of Commerce. 
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Kerin I 
No 


The haperial Legislative Cotincil. 

B. — Nominated Members. 

{Not to exceed ) 


Nam«. 


Province or body 
ri’prcHi ulcd. 


(«) Oli'K’lAL 


Not more thdv 2H 


1 

Mr 

\ 

It 

T.ottUs- J’ot 1 

Ilium 

2 

Mr 

F 

j 

Monalum 



h 

Mr 

C 

A 

Km raid c 

’ o 


4 

Atr 

E 

n 

C AVulsii 



r, 

bir 

V( 

nil 

n I.0\(1t K( 

V 

I 

1) 

\ .u 

.Olt. 




7 

Lt.- 

Col e 

L Apliu, r 

^ 1 



Mi 

F 

h 

\ Slin ex k ( 

1 1 


M 

Mr 

W 

1 

W 1(1 ( - 1 



10 

Sir 

.T 

S 

Doiuid, K c 

I 

, C 1 

31 

Mr 

C 

if 

Koste\( n 



IJ 

Mr 

H 

Slurp 0 T r 



1 

Ml 

Jl 

L 

lloll, 111(1 ( I 



3 3 1 

Mi 

S 

B 

IliiLjiiell (’ J 1 



1'* 1 

Sir E 

1) 

jM.K l.lSclU, K 

( 1 

I .< ^ 

30 1 

Mr 

B 

\ 

M.int 




Mr 

F 

(' 

ItOvO 



J8 ! 

Mr 

A 

P 

Aluddiouii, 

I 

V 


Sur 


Ul- 

G( IK ral M 

i; 

LiIy.i 

20 ! 

Mr 

D 

1 

( i.trk( o 

B 1 


21 i 

SirJJ 


gjHhi', k (' 

^ T 



Sir 

A 

ft 

Grant, 0 s I 

, 0 

I b 

2#» 

Mr 


B 

E I'. ll, c 1 

1 


‘M 

Major 

Ge 

nr ral A f£ Bin' 

;hA,( 

25 

Mr 

If 

r 

liowajd, c I 

h 



I 

I JiOUllMY 

' Jiilwi .111(1 Oi 
I lU (Jlllll (1 I’lOMllK s 
I iie Puiij.ib 
ilurnia 

( ( nt i.il Pi()\ iiu 1 '' 

\ ‘-s.il n 

'I Ik I\ -\V 1 l’ro\ iik i 
C(0\( iiiiiH nt ol Indi.i 
1 )0 4 
Vo 
l>o 
Vo 
ho 
Do 

I >o 
1 >o 
}>o 
Do 

' Do 

‘ I L Do 

Do 


(^) Nos-Officjal Mi mi h.s 


1 ! Sir lazulbliov rnmml»Iio\ , Kt i ’ t i Indi in Domoiim* t iM onniuinil^ 

2 ! Klian J3.iltiriur Mian Mnliamin.ol bluti, < l l Muli.inMii.olan < oniinumt v, I‘uiij i li 

J { Khan Zuiftkar Ali Khan, rsr J.amilioM< i rmi] i )• 

4 1 Sub -Major and Hon Capt Aj.ihkhaii, i 
j SarcLir Bahadur, tom 
r> I Sir (I A! ChitnaM*!, k r i r 


Present Constitution of the Council. 

I —llie d'ko!^ Councit 

Bv the proviso to RfRuIat ion I for tht Cepislat he Council of the Covornor-Gcni'ral it is de- 
clared that it shall not be la^^ful for the Covcrnoi-Gi n< ral to nonunalo so inanj non-offitial persons 


that the majority of all the Alembers of the Coum il shall be non-officials 
Officials — 

(a) Members of the Excentive Coniifil .. . .... 7 

(b) The Lieutenant-Governor oi Chh f Coininissioner of tlie Pro\mee (1) . . 1 

(c) Nominated Members . . ... . . . . . ^ 

Total . . 35 

Non-Offictals (2) — 

(a) Elected Members . . . . . . . . . 27 

(&) Nominated Member* . .. . . .. 5 

Total . . 32 


Ofllcial majority, exclusive of the Governor-General .. . .. h 

11 — The Additional MemberM 

The Indian Councils Act, 1861, section 10, provides that not less than one lialf of the Addi- 
tional Member* (exclusive of the Lieutenant-Governor or Chief Commissioner of the Province (1) 


to which the Council may for the time being be assembled) shall be non-offlclals. 

(Present number of Additional Members f Officials (nominaUd) .. .. .. 26 

exclusive of the Lieutenant-Governor < Non-officials (elected and nominated) . . 31 

or CommiMioner (1) as aforesaid) L Vacancies 3 

♦ JoUl .. 60 

(Far mrk of Imperial Legislativi CouneUt Sesmn 1015-16, g, s.) 
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• The Home Government. 


The Home Government of India ropresenta 
the gradual evolution of the governing board 
of the old East ludla Company. The affairs 
of the Company were originally managed by 
the Court of Directors and the General Court, 
of Proprietors Tn 1784 Parliament established 
a Board of Control, with full i)ower and autho- 
rity to control and direct all operations and 
concerns relating to the civM and military 
government, and revenues of India. By de- 
grees the number of the Board was reduced 
and its powers were exercised by the Pr<“sidcnt, 
the lineal piecursor of the Sccretaiv of State 
for India With modifications tins syetera 
lasted until 1858, when tlio Mutiny, followed 
by the assumption of tlie Government of India 
bv tlic Crown, demanded a complete change 
Under the Act of 1858 ( now merged m the 
consolidating measure passed iu 1015 ) the 
becretarv of State is the constitutional adviser 
of the Crown on all matters relating to India 
He inherits generally all tiie powers and duties 
which were formerly ■'^sted either in the Board 
of Control, or in the (’ompany, the Directors 
and the Seertt Committfo m respect of the 
i^ovemment and revenues of India He has 
five power of giving ordois to e\ery officer 
In India, including the Governor-General, and 
IS in charge of all business relating to India 
which IS transacted iu the United Kingdom 

Secretary of State’s Powers. 

Of these wide powers and duties many rest on 
his personal responsibility , others can be 
Iierformed only in consultation with his Council, 
and for some of these the coucunencc of a majo- 
rity of the members of his Council is required 
The Secretary of State may act without con- 
Bultiug the Council in all matters wli<re lie is 
not expressly rcqiiiied by statute to act as 
“ Secretary of State hi Council ” Appoint- 
ments by the Crown aie made on his advice 
Every official communication proposed to be 
sent to India must be laid before Council, un- 
less it falls undtr either of two reserved classes 
One of the>^e is “ Secret communications ” 
dealing chiefly with war and peace, relations 
with foreign Powers and Native States. The 
others are those which he may deem “ urgent ” 
No matter for which the concurrence of a 
majority of Council is necessary can be treated 
as either " secret ” or “ urgent.” In ordinary 
imslnoss, for which the concurrence of a majo- 
rity of Council is not required, the S(*cretarv 
of State is not bound to follow the advice of 
the Council These provisions reserve to the 
8e,cretarv of State a wide discretionary power 
of interference with the Government of India 
which Is exercised in accordance with the 
temperament of the Secretary of State for the 
time being. But In all matters of finance, the 
authority is that of the Secretary of State and 
the Council and ia freely exorcised. 

The Council. 

The Council of India consists of such num- 
of members, not being less than ten 
more than fourteen, as the Secretary of 
»tate may from time to time determine. The 
Buembers hold office for seven years, and 
Bhls term may, for ipeolal rewons ot public 
■dvautage, which iupst be told before Par- 


liament, be extended for five years more 
Nine members must be persons who have 
served or resided in India for at least ten 
years, and who have not left India more than 
five years before their appointment. Several 
of them have usually belonged to the Indian 
Civil Service, and have been lieutenant-gover- 
nors of provinces or members of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council , others are soldiers, 
bankers, or men of official, or mercantile 
experience. The object aimed at in the 
constitution of the Council is to give the 
Secretary of State, who has little knowledge 
of the details of the Indian administration, 
the Ik Ip of a body of experts In 1907, in con- 
nection with the policy of constitutional reform, 
two Indians, one a Hindu and the other a 
Mahomedan, were appointed to vacancies in 
the Council Ten vears latei Mr Chamberlain 
raised the number to three — two _ Hindus 
and a M.ihomedan 

The India Office. 

\'--.o( i.itt d wilh tile St ert tan of State and 
tin India Counnl i>, a sneretanat known .is the 
Indi.i hoiist (1 at Whit<hiJl Apjioint- 

nn nts to tin' establishment .u< maclt' b> the 
St <i( tan 01 Stiitt in Council but “junior 
-<011.^ ions “ must be hlUd in at eordanet' with 
tin gintral ngulations govt imng admission 
to tin Home ('nil St r\jcc 

Tlie wliole cost of the India Office is borne 
by the revenues of India, though the Home 
(iovei nun lit makes ceit.nn grants and remis- 
sioiH 111 lieu of a direct contribution amount- 
ing to £50,000 a vear Tlie total net cost, 
including pcnsious is about £250,000 per annum. 

All tln^t* ai laugt iin nts mav s(X)u undt'rgo 
substaut lal r< vision loi in connt'Xion VMth the 
Montagu t'In Inisioid Ju ]»ort a Committee has 
bt I u a|>})oiuted to invtstigate quistlons 
oi the tutUH' oiganisatiou ot ti)i India Office, 
'tin itiatioii it should bt'ar to the etiitral and 
ftroMiRial govt imiieiits in the tiituri' and the 
t >:t< lit to uhnh and the mt thods liv which it 
should hi ai 1* latioii to the Tin penal Parliament. 

Secretary of State. 

The Right Hon Edwin S Montagu, M P. 

i Under-Secretaries of State. 

Sir Thomas W Holdemesa, Q c B , K c s i 
I The Right Hon Lord Islington, o 0 m o , D..S.O. 

' Assistant Under-Secretaries of State. 

I Sir Lionel Abrahams, K.c.B. 

Sir Arthur Hlrtzel, K c B. 

I Council. 

i Sir William Duke, k c 8 1 ., G c i.f , c 1 1 . 

; Sir Charles Arnold White. 

I Sir Murray Hammick, K.C S.I., O.i.R. 
j Sir Charles S. Bayley, G C l E., K C S.I , I 8,0. 
William Didsbury Sheppard, o I.E 
Sir Marahall Frederick Reid, o.i E. 

(General Sir E. G. Barrow, O.O.B., 6 C.s l. 

Sir James Bennett Brunyate, k c s j., c.i.k. 
SahibTada Aftab Ahmed Khan. 

Sir Prabhashankar D. Pattanj, K.C.I 
Bhupendranath Bosu. 

Frederick C'mnlvrd Goodenough 
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The Home Government 


— — 

Clerk of Vie Council^ Sir liionel Abrahams, 
E.O.B. 

Deputy Clerk of the CouncU, Jamos H, Sea- 
brooke, oi.B. 

Private Secretary to (he Secretary of States C. H 
Klsch. 

Ateiitant Private Secretaries, A L. R Parsons, 
and Miss Frcetb 

Political A -D -C to the Secretary of State, 
Lieut -Col Sir J. 11 Dunloi) Smith, K c s i.. 
K.O.V.O , C.T 

Private Secretary to Sir T W, Eolderness, 
B H. A. Carter. 

Private Secretary to Lord Jshnrjlon, R. H A 
Carter. 

Correspondence Departments. 

SECRETARIES 

Financial, W Robinson, r.n C and F 11 Lucas, 
c,v 0 , 0 n 

Judicial and Public, Malcolm C C Scton,CR 
M'difanj, -fJniorui Sir Hcrbcit V Co\, 

K 0 AT G ,0 n , O.s 1 , ami I J1 S(.ibrooK< , 
01. 15 

Political and Secret, J 10 Shm bbiirfdi, (' u 
Public Worls, Jlcrinami A 11 lines 
Revenue and Statistics, L J Kcrhlin\V, o i 
c l.E 

Director- in-Chief of the Indo-Puropean Tde- 
graph. Public Works Department, K C L.ii 
ker, c I E 

Accountant-General’s department — 
Accountant-General, Walter lladock, cbi 
also Director of Funds and Ofpcial Agent to 
Adininistratore-General in India 
Store-Department— India office branch — 
Director-General, Gcoigi' 11 (Jollier, v i.E 
India Store Depot, Belvedere lUuul, Lam- 
beth, S E, Supenntendent, Captain G T 
Wingfield, R N. 

Registry and Record Department -/.v- 
gistrar and Supenntendent of Hecords, W 
Foster, C I E. ' 

Auditor, H A Cooiier 

Miscellaneous Appointments 

Government Director of RaUivai/ Compames 
Sir 11 P Bmt, K.o i e, 

Librarian, Fredk W I'liomas, m a 
Educaiional Adiiser for Indian Students, T. M . 

Arnold, o l E , Lltt D , m \ 

Local Adhieerto Indian in LciPdou, Mr 

N C Sen (21, Croniw* 11 ltd ^ S W 7) 

Presideni of Medical Board for the Fcamwahun 
oi Officers of tJui Indian Seriice^ and 4dn'>er 
to the Secretary of state on Mcdnal maUers, 
Surg -Gen. Sir R H (Charles, g c V O , M D , 

I M.e. (retd 1, f.r 0 s 1 , Member of the Medu'ui 
Board, lA -Col J Andei-son, c i e , i m s (Md ) 
Legal Adviser and Solicitor to Secretary of State, 
Sir Bdward Chamier 

Inspector of Military Equipment and Clothing^ 
Maior-Gen, iSJrs John Steeven'A, k.C H 
Surveyor and Clerk of Vie T H. Winny, 

A.E.1 6 A. 


Ordnance Consulting Officer, Col A1 S.C Camp- 
bell, CIE., R.A. 

Officers of the Iniian Army attached to the India 
Office, Colonel S D Gordon, Lieut -Colonel 
S. S W. Paddon, and Lieiit J Flint, m c 

Consulting L’/w/i/icc/ s , ^les .r ^ IL'ndil, I’alniei 
and 'riittoii 

Stockbroker, Horace Hubert Scott 

Secretaries of State for India. 

A‘-sumed 

charge 


j Lord Stanley, P.c (a) . . . . . . 1858 

I sii Charhs Mood but (6) 1859 

I Earl de Grey and llipoii, P r (c) . 1866 

' Viscount Cianborne (cZ) .. 1866 

‘ Sir SLilIord Xoit li( ()t( Biut (/ ) IS(t7 

The Duke of Argyll, K T , p c .1868 

' The Marquis of Saliftbiiry, P 0 (2nil 
' time) . 1874 

(rilboim 1lidd\, 1* ( ,citu1(d Vi'-coiiiit 
. ( i.thl)iook U 51 lA 187"(/) I87>s 

' The Miii(|iiH of ll.irl iiigton, i c (g) 1880 

The Fail of Kinibeil^y, pc . , 1882 

Lord R.xudolpi) (^liiiicbill, P C 188.5 

'The Earl of Kiinhcilej, k o , PC 
' (2iid tune) . . 1880 

Sil Rich.iid Xsi-hilnn ('jo (, ( p pi . 

Ill 111 d Vi«-i ouiil ( lo- 10 \iig 

l.sso I8S(, 

' The Earl of Kimbeiley, K u , p c (Ord 

time) . . 1892 

H 11 Fowlii (A) . . . I80t 

Lord George F. Hamilton, P c .. 1895 

, St .luliu Brodi i( K (i) . .. lOOl 

' lohii Morli \ o M (j) J 00 ) 

rill Ell 1 ol Ciene K (. . 1010 

Vi-aoiint 5roili \ ol I’hikhnni dm toil 

I’hl L.II 1 ol Cli Ml K (> (/ ) . 101 1 

Aimti n (.li mihi T lain m i‘ . . 1017 

' L S Montagu, aip . 1 0] 7 


(a) Afterwards (hA sueccssion) Earl of Derby 


(h) 


(by (nation) \ isrount 

Halifax 

(r) 


(by creation) Marquess ot 
Ripon 

(d) 


(bA ^ncfP'^su>n) Marqufsa 
of Salisbury 

(e) 


(bv creation) Earl of 
Idde^leigli. 

if) 


(hA creation) Earl Cran brook 

(g) 

»» 

(by succession) Duke ot 
Dcyonsliire 

(h) 

>1 

(bv creation) Viscount 

Wolverhampton, Q c 8 i 

(O 


(by succession) Viscount 
Midloton. 

(J) 


(by , creation) Viscount 

Morley of Blarkburu, o.m. 

• 


^(by ‘ creation) Marquess of 
• Crewe, gCG. 
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» The Provincial Governments. 


British India ts divided into eight large 

{)rovince8 and six lesser charges, each of which 
8 termed a l^al Government. The eight 
major province^ are the Presidencies of Madras, 
Bombay, and Bengal; the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernorships of the United Provinces, The Punjab, 
Burma, and Behar ; and the Chief Comniis- 1 
sionerahip of the Central Provinces. The I 
minor provinces are Assam, the North-West 
Frontier Province, Baluchistah, Coorg, Ajmero 
Merwara and the Andaman Islands The 
original division of Briti&h authority in India 
was between the Presidencies of Bengal, Madras , 
and Bombay Bengal afterwards developed 
into and was separated from the Government ' 
of India and then was gradually divided into I 
provinces as the tide of conquest brought 1 
under administration anas too large to be ' 
controlled by a single authority. The status 
and area of these provinces have been varied | 
(lom time to time to meet tlie changed condi- 
tions of the day The moat recent of these 
changes was the separation of the North-West 
Fi on tier from tlio Bunjab in 1901 , tlic divi- 
sion of Bengal Into two provinces in 1905 , 
and the final adjustment made in accordance 
with His Majesty tlio King’s announcement 
at the Durbar of 1911, whereby the nowly- 
created province of Eastern Bengal and Assam 
dia<ippeared, and Bengal was re-divid(‘d into I 
the Presidency of Bengal, the Lieutenant- 
Goveniorship of Behar and Orissa, and the 
Chief Comnmssionoibhip of Assam, whilst the 
headquarters of the Government of India were 
moved from Calcutta to Delhi, and the City 
of Delhi, with an enclave of U^rritory surround- 
ing it, was taken under tlie direct administra- 
tion of the Govenimimt of India. All Local 
Governments alike are under the superm- 
tendence and control of the Governor-General 
m Council They must obey orders received 
from him, and they must communicate to him 
their own procoedhigs But each Local Gov- 
ernment is the Executive head of the adminis- 
tration within the province By custom, all 
appointments to Local Governments are for 
a term of five years. 

The Three Classes. 

The three Presidencies occupy a superior 
position. The Civil administration of each 
IS vested in a Governor-in-Council, appointed 
by the Crown, and usually drawn from Eng- 
lish public life On certain matters they 
torrespond directly with the Sc'cretary of State, 
a pri^ege not possijsscd by other provincial 
Governments. The Governors are assisted 
by a Council composed of throe members, 
two members of the Civil Service and, under 
the Indian Councils Act of 1909, a fourth mem- 
ber who is usually an Indiap. Like the Gov- 
ernor-General they are addressed as Your 
Excetten^, and they are escorted by a body- 
;hiarit The maximum sabud^s as fixed by 
Act of Parliament are Rs. 1,20,000 for a Gover- 
Qor and Bs. 104,000 for a member of Council. 

Lieutenant-Governors awj ap^inted by the 
Governor-General subject so the approt^ion 1 
of the Crown. They must have served for at 
ten years in Ihdia. Under the Indian! 
power wfts tak^ to create exe- 
«oMoi& In the Wetttenant-Govornor- 
f vps Uhls has been appll^ to Betftf Where 
^ hi iiwted by a Coun* 


cil consisting of two members of the Civil ber 
vice add' one Indian. Lieutonant-Goromors 
are ad^essed as Yoth Honour. Their maxi* 
mum salary^ Es. 1,00,000, is fixed by Act of 
Parliament. 

Chief Commissioners stand upon a lower 
footing, being delegates of the Govomor-Gene* 
ral-in-Council. In theory, a Chief Commis- 
sioner administers his province on behalf of 
the Govcrnor-Goneral-ln-Council, who may 
I resume or modify the powers that ho has him- 
self conferred. In practice, the powers en- 
trusted to Chief Commissioner of the Central 
Provinces are as wide as those exorcised by a 
Lieutenant-Governor. The salary of a Chief 
Commissioner is K^i. 50,000 but In the case 
of the Ct'iitral Provinces this was raised to 
lls 62,000 in consideration of the addition 
of Bcrar to his Government. 

Provincial Councils. 

The changes made in the constitution and 
non-legisltttlve functions of the Legislative 
Councils of Madras and Bombay by the A(t 
of 1909 more than doubled the number of 
members, t lection by siH'cially constituted 
electorates was introduced, and powers were 
given to members to debate and move resolu- 
tions on the provincial financial statements, 
to move resolutions on matters of general 
public interest, and to ask supplementary 
questions. A description of the system In 
Bombay will show how the schomo works. 
The Bombay LegNative Council is composed 
of four ex-offleio members (the three members 
I of the Executive Council and the Advocate- 
General) and 44 additional members. Of the 
I additional members the Governor nominates 
i twenty-three (of whom not more than fourteen 
I may be oflacials) and 21 are elected The 
, Government is thus without a majority of 
1 officials in the Council Of the elected mem- 
bers, eight are elected by groups of municl- 
, pallties and the District Boards, four by Mahor 
modan electorate’s, and tliree by electorateii 
j of the land-holding classes The Bombay 
1 University the Bombay Municipal Corpora- 
' tion. the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, the 
Karachi Clumber of Commerce, and the Mfil- 
' owner’s Association, and the Indian Coiu- 
[ mercial Community, each eliot oile member. 
The regulations for the formaiiou of electorates; 
and as to ttio qualifications and dtequall- 
I fieatlons of candidates and voters, are slmilalr 
' to those made in the case of the ^Supremo 
I Council. 

. The rules for the discussion of the annual 
flnauciai statement are similar to those ap- 
plicable to the Supreme Council. The Finan- 
cial Statement is presented and considered 
as a whole and then in detail, and resolutions 
may be moved The Govenimcnt is not bound 
by any resolutions which the Council may pass. 
Matters of general public interest under the 
control of Local Goyemments may be made 
the subject of resolutions. Laws passed by 
these L^lslative Councils require the eanctioD 
of the Govomof-General and may be dis- 
allowed by the Crown. 

Ill ooustltutfon, hi functions, and In the 
system df sjieeial' electorates, the Legislative 
Councils U -the Lleutenafibwvernorwlps te- 
semble in all the essential particulary the 
Le^i^ttve ConiibU of Bombay 
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The Provincial Governments. 


The Secretariat. 

Local UovciuiiK’iit wurka tiirough a 
Secretariat, which is divided into various do- 
partmouts, each under a Secretary. In addi- 
tion to the Secretaries, there are special de- 
partmental heads such as the Inspectois General 
of Police^ Jails, and Kegistratiou . the Director 
of Public Instruction, tlie Inbpcctor-Gcucral 
of Civil Hospitals or Surgeon-General, the 
Sanitary Commissioner and the Superintendent 
of the Civil Veterinary Department There 
are also Chief Engineers for Tublic Works 
and Irilgation, who arc likewise Secretaries 
to (Government. In nearly all the Provinces 
except Bombay, the revenue departments 
are administered, under Government, by a 
Board of Eevcnuc. 

The District Officer. 

The administrative system is based on the 
repeated sub-division of territory, each admi- 
nistrative area being in the responsible charge 
of an officer who is subordinate to the officer 
next in rank above him The most important 
of these units is the Distilct, and India em- 
braces more than 250 Districts, with an average 
area of 4,430 square miles and an aveiagc 
population of 931,000 In Madras there Is 
no local officer above the head of the District . 
elsewhere a Commissioner has the supervision 
of a Division comprising from four to six Dis- 
tricts. The head of a District is styled cither 
the Collector and District Magistrate or the De- 
puty Commissioner. He is the n-presentative of 
the Government and embodies ttie power of the 
State. He is concerned in the first place with 
the land and the land revenue He has also 
charge of the local administration of the ex- 
cise, income tax, stamp duty and other sources 
of revenue. As a Magistrate of the first class, 
he cau imprison for two years and fine up to a 
thousand rupees In practice he does not try 
many criminal cases, although he supervises the 
work of the other Magistrates in the District. 

In addition to these two main depaitments, 
the Collector is interested in all matters per- 
taining to the welfare of the people In some 
branches of the administration his functions 
are, in consequence of the formation of special 
departments, such as those of Public Works, 
Forests, Jails, Sanitation, and Education loss 
direct than was formeily the case But even 
In matters dealt with by separate departments, 
his active co-operation and direction in counsel 
are needed. The Municipal Government of 
all considerable towns is vested in Munici- 
palities but it is the duty of the Collector to 
guide and control theii working He is usually 
the Chairman of the District Board which, with 
the aid of subsidiary boards, maintains roads, 
schools and dispensaries, and carries out sani- 
tary improvements in ruial areas 
Other Officers 

Other Important district officers are the 
Superintendent of Police, who is responsible 
for the discipline and working of the police 
force, and the Civil Surgeon, who (except in 
Bombay) is the head of the medical and sani- 
tary administration The local organisation 
of Government Public Works, Forests, Edu- 
cation and other special departments varies 
in different parts of the country. Each Dis- 
trict has its own law ofBoer, styl^ the Govern- 
ment Pleader. 

Tlie Districts are split up into sab-dlvlsloDs; 
under Junior Officers of the ludian Civil Scr 


vice or uuidImis of thi I^onku ml bcjvKt 
Deputv Coikctoio In Madras, Bombay 
and the United Provinces there are smaller 
sub-district units called taluks or tahsils, ad- 
ministered by tahsUdars (Bombay Mamlatdars), 
with iiaib tahsildars or mahalkarris Tlie 
lahsildar is assisted by subordinate officers, 
styled revenue inspectors or kanungos ana 
^ officers The most important of 

the latter are tlie headman who collects tlie 
leveiiue, tlic kamam, karkun or patwarl who 
keeps tiic village accounts, and the cbaukidar 
or village watchman 

Provincial Government, 
riu relations of the PjONiiieiaJ administrations 
witli the Government of India form the Bubject 
of iiiecfasant discussion On tlie one side thcio 
are the strong centralisers who would focus all 
authority in the Government of India , on the 
otners those stout advocates of provincial auto- 
nomy who would make the Local GovermiK'nts 
virtually iadepcndoiit of the Government of 
India The trend of Indian jjolicy siiuc the 
departure of Loid Ciirzon lias bieii steadily in 
the direction of mcrcasingcthe autlionty ol the 
Provincial Governments and the control and 
interlerence of tin Government of India has 
been materially n diiccd, cspi cialiy m iinanei- 
al matte rs Thi'n was a marked d( vc lori- 
inent of this policy adumbrated in the di spatdi 
of the Government of India which submitted 
to the Secretary of State the proposal to re- 
move the headquarters of the Government of 
India from Calcutta to Delhi This paragraph 
thus indicated the ideas of tlie supreme authoii- 
tlcs, although the extreme inteiprctation 
placed upon it by some Indian publicists had to 
be repudiated, it remains the most authoi na- 
tive exixisitlon of tile trend of Indian policy 
The maintenance of British rule in India 
depends on tlie ultimati* supremacy of the Gov- 
emoi-Gciic ral in Council, and the Indian Coun- 
cils Act of 1909, itsi If bears testimony to the 
ImiKissibilitv of allowing matters of vital con- 
(( rii to be decided by a majority of non-offni.il 
votes in the Imi^ena] l^egislativc Council 
JSe\ertheless It is certain that, in the course of 
time, tile just demands of Indians foi a large i 
diareiii the goNerimu nt of the countiy w ill have 
to be satisfied, and the question will bellow thlg 
■ devolution of power cau be conceded without 
I impairing the supreme authority of the Governor 
I General m Council Tile only possible solution 
of the difficiilty would apiicar to be gradually 
,to give the PiOMiiecs a larger measure ot self- 
I Government, until at last India would consist 
of a number of .ulministrations, autonomous in 
I all provmtjal affairs, witli the Goveniment of 
I India, above tiiem all, and jiossessing power to 
I interfere m ease of misgov eminent, but oidj- 
narily restricting tludr functions to matters of 
, ImpcTial concern In order that this coiisum- 
! malion may be atUmed, it is essential tliat the 
supreme Government sliould not be associated 
with any particular Provincial Government 
The removal of tlie Government of India from* 
Calcutta Is, therefore, a measure which will, m 
our opinion, materially facilitate the growth of 
Local Self-Government on sound and safe lines. 
It is generally recognised that the capital of a 
j great central Government should be separate 
land independent, and effect has been given to 
this principle in the United States, Canada and 
^iFtralia 



» Administrative Divisions. 

- y 




No of 

Aica in 

Population 




Districts. 

Square miles. | 

(1911). 

\jnier Mcnvara 



2 

2,711 

501,395 

Audamaus and l^icobars 



«... 

2,14.1 1 

20,459 

Assam 



12 

52,959 

6,713,635 

Baluchistan * 



0 

45,801 ! 

414,412 

Bengal 



2^ 

78,412 

45,483,077 

Bihar and Orissa 



21 

82,20o 

34,490,084 

Bombay (Presidency) . 



2<* 

121,0()1 

19,672,042 

Bombay 



2(i 

75,018 ! 

16,113,042 

8md 



(> 

47,000 

3,513,435 

Aden 

.. 


.... 

80 

40,105 

Burma 



11 

2 U. 7 18 

12,115,217 

Central Provinces and Jicrar . 



22 ' 

100, 545 

13,910.208 

Coorg 


• • 1 

1 , 

1,582 

174,970 

Madras 



24 

141,720 

41,405,404 

North-West Frontlcf Province 

( Bifctricts 

5 

1(),10<» 

2,190,933 

and administered Tcrritoriu^) 






Punjab 

•• 

•• 

29 

07,209 

19,974,950 

United Provinces of Agia & Oudh 



IH i 

107,101 

47,182,011 

Agra 



1 

8 ),J0H 

21,024,040 

Oudh 

• * 

‘ • 

12 ; 

22,900 

12,558,004 


Total British Territory . 

•• 

207 

1,097,901 

241,207,542 

States and Agencies, 


No of 
Districts 

\i( a irt 
h(iiiaic mile's 

Population 

(1911) 

Balucliistan States 

Baroda State 

Bengal States 



80,511 

8,099 

32,772 

396,4 i2 
2,032,798 
4,538,161 

Bombay States 

Central India Agency 

Central Provinces States 



0(5,701 

78,772 

31,188 

7,411,567 

9,356,980 

2.117,002 

Eastern Bengal and Asbam States . . 
Hyderabad State 

Kashmir State 



82,098 

80,900 

575,835 

13,374,670 

3,158,126 

Madras States 

Cochin State 

Travancore State . . 

•• 


9,909 

. . 1 

4,811.841 

918,110 

3,428,075 

Mysore State 

North-West Frontier Province Agencies 
^ and Tribal areas). 

Junjab States 

^Iputaua Agency 


29,444 , 

. 

36,532 

127,541 

6,806,193 

1,022,094 

4,212,794 

10,530,432 

Sikkim .. 

United Provinces States 



5,079 

1 87,920 

1 832,036 

Total Native States.. 

.. 


675,267 j 

70,864,995 

Grand lotah India.. 

.. 

1 

1,773,168 1 

315,132,637 
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The Boihbay Presidency. • 


'J'hc Bombay Presidency strctcJies along the 
west coast of India, from Sind in the North to 
Kanara in the South. It embraces, with its 
feudatories and Aden, an area of 186, 92.^ square 
miles and a population of 27, 084, ‘117 Of this 
total 65,761 square miles are in Native States, 
with a population of 7,411,675. Geographi- 
cally included in the Presidency but under the 
Government of India is the first class Native 
State of Baroda, with an area of 8,182 square 
miles and a population of 2,032,798 The 
ootlying post of Aden is under the jurisdiction 
of the Bombay Government it has an area of 
80 square miles and a population of 46,165 

The Presidency embraces a wide diver'^ity 
of soil, climate and people In the President v 
Proper are the rich plains of Gujarat, w.iter(>d 
by the Nerbudda and the Tapti, whose fertility 
is so marked that it has long been known as the 
Garden of India South of Bombay City the 
province is divided into two sections by the , 
Western Ghats, a range of hills runnmg parallel | 
to the coast Above Gliats are the Get can ' 
Districts, with a poor soil and ,in and tliin.dt, | 
south of tlieae tome the KaniatK distiicts On i 
the sea side of the Ghats is the Konkan, a ric » - I 
glowing tract, intercepted by creeks which 
make communication difficult Then m the 
far north is Sind, totally ditfcrcnt from the ; 
Presidency Proper, a land of wide and mono- 
tonous desert except where iriigation fiom the j 
Indus has brought aboundmg fertility. i 

The People. 

The population \aiics as markedly as ‘^oil ,nid 
climate In Sind Mahomcclans predommaie 
Gujarat has remiimed true to IJinduism although 
long under the dominion of powciful Mahonie- 
dan kings. Here there is an amplitude of caste* 
divisions, and a people, who although boftened 
by prosperity, arc amongst the keenest trading J 
races in the world The Decc.in peasant has > 
been seasoned by adversity , the saying goes i 
that the Deccan expects a famine one year in j 
every three, and gets it , the population is much | 
more homogeneous than in (Jujarat, and thirty i 
per cent are Mahrattas The Karnatic is the , 
land of the Lingayets, a Hindu reforming sect 
of the twelfth century, and in the Konkan there I 
is a largo proportion of Chribtians Four mam ' 
languages arc spoken, Sindi, Gujarati, Marathi 
anci Kanarese, with Urdu a rough lingua franca \ 
where English has not penetrated The main 
castes and tribes number five hundred. 

Industries. 

The principal mdustry is agriculture, which 
supports sixty-four per cent of the popu- 
lation In Sind the soils arc wholly alluvial, 
and under the influence of irrigation pro- 
duce yearly increasing crops of wheat and 
cotton. In Gujarat they are of two classes, the 
biaok cotton soil, which yields the famous 
Broach cottons, the finest in India, and alluvial, 
which under careful cultivation in Ahmedabaci 
and Kaira makes splendid garden land The 
dominant soil characteristic of the Deccan is 
black soil, which produces cotton, wheat, gram 
and millet* and In certain tracts rich crops of 
sugar canCr The Konkan is a rice land, grown 
under tho abundant rains of the submontane 
regions, and in the south the Dharwar cotton 
Vies with Bmaofa as the bc^t in India. There 


are no great pen nnial u vers buitablc for Irrl* 
gation, and the harvest is largely dependent 
upon the seasonal raihfall, supplemented by 
well irrigation A chain of irrigation works, 
consisting of canals fed from great reservoirs in 
the region of unfailing rainfall in the Ghats, is 
gradually b('ing completed, and this will ulti- 
m.itely make the Deccan immune to serious 
drougnt More than any other part of India 
the Presidency^ has been scourged by famine 
and plague during the past twenty years The 
evils have not been unmixed, for tribulation 
has made the people more self-reliant, and the 
li^o in the values of all produce, synchronising 
with a certain development of industry, has 
induced a considerable rise m the standard of 
living The land is held on what is, known as 
the ryotwari tenure, that is t6 say, each culti- 
vator holds Ins land direct from Government 
under a moderate assessment, and as long as 
h(‘ i)ava this assessment he cannot be dispos- 
scbbcd 

Maniifa^ures. 

WhiKt agriculture is the piinclpal industry, 
ofhers have no mconsidcrahlo place The 
mineral wcaltli of the Presidency is small, 
and is confined to building stone, salt e:;^- 
1 1 at led from the sea, and a little manga- 
inse But the handiciafts are widely distri- 
biitt'd The handlooni weavers prodlne bright- 
colouKd sans, and to a dimimslnng extent the 
exquisite kmtobs of AInnedabad and Surat. 
Bombay silver wai e has a place of its own, as 
well as Ihe brass work of Poona and Nasik. 
But Iho tcndeiK y is to subrru rgo the indigenous 
handicrafts beneath industiy oiganiscd on 
mothrn lines Bombay is tlic great centre In 
India of the textile trade This is chiefly found 
m the headquarter city, Bombay, where the in- 
dustry embraces 29,33,775 spindles and 67,921 
looms and employs ] ,25,71 { hands and consumes 
39,71,849 cwts of cotton This Industry is 
now flourishing, and is steadily rising in effi- 
ciency In lieu of i3roducing immense quanti- 
ties of low grade yarn and clotli, chiefly for the 
China market, the Bombay mills now turn out 
printed and bleached goods of, a quality which 
improves every year, and the principal market 
18 at homo VVlntst the industry centres in 
Bombay City, there are important offshoots at 
Alirnedahad, Broach and Sholapur. In Ahme- 
dabad there are 10,48,847 spindles and 20,943. 
looms, m Sholapur 2,44,1 (>4 spindles and 
3,982 looms, and m the Presidency 47,14,754 
spmdles and 91,518 looms It is expected that 
the prosperity of the Bombay trade will be 
quickened, as a project, now in operation, 
for the substitution of electricity for steam — 
the electricity is generated at a hydro-electrlo 
station in the Ghats, fifty miles distant— 
furnishes cheap and efficient power. Its 
situation on the western-sea-board, In touch 
at once with the prmclpal markets of India and 
the markets of the west, has given Bombay an 
immense sea-borne trade The older ports, 
Surat, Broach, Cambay and Mandvie, were 
famous in the ancient days, and their bold and 
h^rdy mariners carried Indian commerce to the 
Persian Gulf and the coasts oi Afirlca. But the 
openmg of the Suez Canal and Uie Iniireiuffiig 
size of ocean sjbeamers have tended to eo&olii^ 
trate it in moi^m ports deep water anefen^i. 
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agei, and the sea-borne trade of the Presidency 
is now concentrated at Bombay and Karachi, 
although attempts are being made to develop 
Mormugao, in Portuguese territory, into an 
outlet for the trade of the Soutliern Mahratta 
Country The foreign trad( tor th«‘ ])ort ol 
TknSibay for the year 1917 -J&W-is as lollows — 
Imports Rb 5081 ,30,044 , Exports (Indian 
produce) Rs 7614,36,029, (foreign im ichaudisc) 
its 658,75,719. 

Administration. 

The Presidency Is administered by a Gover- 
nor-in-Council The Governor is appointed 
by the Crown, and is usually drawn from 
the ranks of those who have made tlrnirmark 
in English public life He is assisted by 


judges, one of whom must be a barrister) is the 
highest court, of civil and criminal appeal. Ot 
tlie lower oivU courts the court or the first 
instance is of the Subordinate Judge 

recruited from the ranks of the local lawyers. 
The Couit of flr^ appeal is that of the Dl^rict 
or Assistant Judf^ge, 01 of a first class subordi- 
nate judge with special powers. District and 
Assistant Judges are Indian Civilians, or mem- 
bers of the Provincial Service. In cases ex- 
ceeding Its 5,000 m value an appeal from the 
decision of the Subordmate or Assistant Judge 
and from the decision of the District Judge in 
all original suits lies to the High Court. Dis- 
tiict and Assistant Judges exercise criminal 
jurisdiction throughout the Presidency, but 
onginiU criminal work is chiefly disposea of by 
cV3Tf^li"ee members Eleeut.ve District Officers. cVtal sen- 

drawn from the Indian Civil Ser\ icc, and the tliird ‘cmn?w / h?r 

in practice is an Indian. Eacli Member takes spe- ■ 
cial charge of certain departments, and cases 

toport^arrd” ""m ’cl^unoll ■•*Tu MuRi.tratea ex®ercl«tog’the 

pa^erlTeSmrto pubilc trvi.'o roadi ' «>‘ ”‘,1 

Government througli tlie Secretariat, divided ' Gourt or .Small i anscii, corresponding to 

Into five main depaitments each under a 8ecre - 1 
tary (a) Revenue and Financial (6) Political, , 

Judicial, and Special (c) General, Educational, 

Marine and Ecclesiastical (d) Ordinal y Public 


*‘i, wdl as Hf HUM ary Magistrates exercising the 

— " of the Peace) and 

corresponding to 

I tlie English Country Courts 

Local Government. 

Local control over certain branches of the 
wTr^r-ia ' admiiiistration Is seeuied by the constitution of 

boards uud miiiiicipalities, the former 
ta?v The G^fvirnme^^ ^ xercising authority over a District or a Talnka, 

^ bodies are composed of members either 
Pnnn«* t « ^ .ml «/ ' nomiiiol.ed by Govemmotit or elected by the 

!Lh.w",hw'™ Odnhe? NoveSlef ! P™?'®! w|>° ”« empowered to expend the fund* 

at their disposal on education, sanitation, the 
construction of roads and tanks, and general 


Mahableshwar from October to November 
but the Secretariat is always m Bombay. Dn- 
der the Governot-in-Councll the P.es.dency is -VC;’ fnTdsTrT’derlverfrom 

administered by four Commissioners. The I "S “n the land reven^ the toU Ind K 
Commissioner in Sind has considerable inde- 1 , ®5’he tendency recent v(^s Ss been 

fh^^^Le'^Sminm For‘tir’'NortZr" I 

DiviLn withTeXS^^ allow these bodies to elect their 

tlirCeSuT DivwSi aT and the Soul I chairmen, whilst large grants have been 

them Divisio^ at BelgaL Each dltrud. is 
under a Collector, usually a Covtiiautod Civi- 1 drainage, 
ban, who has under him one or more Civilians [ Finance, 

as Assistant Collectors, and one or more Dejiuty 1 * > t i 

Collectors A lollectorate contains on an | ^ govern- 

average from eight to ten taluKas, each ' “'*‘**^® ihaiked by definite steps toward 
consisting of from one to two hundred villages i luovincial financial autonomy. Up to 1870 
whose whole revenues belong to the State ; t-ommon purse for all India 

The village officers are the patel, who is the luogresmve steps have been taken to 

head of the Milage both for revenue and police , tiie ludepemlcm e of local Governments 

purpose, the talati or kulkaini, deik and ^^ain ^evejiu^ 

accountant , the messenger and the waG.hman l Imperial Government, whilst certain 

Over each Taluka or group of viUage is the ; growing heads of revenue, varying in each 
niamlatdar, who is also a subordinate magis- 1 P^dvim e, are allotted to the local Government, 
trate The charge of the Assistant Deputy 1 Aims in Bombay the land revenue, stamp 
Collector contains three or four talukas. The ryveium and rf'wnue froni assessed taxes arc 
Collector and Magistrate is over the whole divided with the Government of India All other 
District. The Commissioners exercise general i ^ocal sources of revenue go ir^ct to the Iwal 
control over the Districts m their Divisions , Government The provincial Budget tor 1918-19 
The control of the Government over the Native shows an owning balance of Rs 393 lakhs. 
States of the Presidency is exercised througli ! revenue 903 Jakhs, expenditure 868 tokhs and 
Politioal Agents I closing balance Ks 428 lakhs. These large 

I balances are due to grants from the Imperial 


Justice. 

The administration of justice Is entrusted 
w the High Court sitting in Bombay, and 
comjffigw a Chief Justice, who is a bar- 
and six puisne judges, either Civilians, 
or Indtttn ‘kwyers^i In Sind the 
Of the Judi«j*} ComsMsaioner (Ihtee 


Governments for non-recurring expenditure. 

Public Works. 

The Public Works Department Is under the 
control of two ^Chlef Engineers who act as 
Secietactes the Government; one for 
General Works Aud the other for Irrigation 
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Under them are Superintending Engineers 
in charge of divisions and Executive Engineers 
in cliargo of districts, with the Consulting 
Architect The chief irrigation works are 
in Sind and consist of a chain of canals fed 
by the annual Inundations from the Indus and i 
one perennial canal the Jamrao. In the Presi- j 
dency proper the principal protective works' 
are the Nera Canal, (iokak Canal, Mutha Canal 
and the Qodaveri Canal Sclieme In addition 
there is under construction a chain of pro- 
tective irrigation works, originating ui reser- 
voirs in the Ghat regions. The first of these 
the Godavari Scheme, is now in operation, 
the Pravara Scheme and the Nira Scheme are 
progKssing steadily I’ho Public Works budget 
for the cunent year is 12li lakhs of rupees. 

Police. 

Tlie Police Force is divided into three 
categoiie** Distiict Police, Kadway Police 
and the Bombay City Police. The Di'^trict 
Police are under the Inspector-General who is 
eitlicr a member of the Gazetted Force or a 
Covenanted Civilian XJndci him are tlie 
Deputy Inspector-Generals for Smd and the 
Northern and Southern Ranges of the Presi- 
dency proper, for Railways and for Ciimiiial 
Investigation. Distiict Superintendents of 
Police have charge of each District witli a regu- 
lar cadre comprising Assistant Superinten- 
dents, Sub-Inspectors, Chief Constables and 
Constables. The Bombay City Poliec is a 
separate force maintained by Government 
under a Commissioner who is responsible direct 
to Government The Training School at Nasik 
piepares young gazetted officets and the rank i 
and file for then duties. The cost of the Polict | 
is 114 lakhs I 

Education. I 

Education is imparted partly tlirough 
direct Goveinmeiit agency, partly through 
the medium of grants-in-aid Governincut 
maintain Arts Colleges at Bombay, Poona 
and Gujarat, the Grant Medical College, the 
Poona College of Science, the Agricultural 
College, Veterinary College, Scliool of Art, Law | 
School and a College of Commerce, A Science ' 
College in Bombay is now in course of 
construction. Al'^o in Bombay City, and the 
headquaiters of each district, a model secondary 
school. The other secondary schools are in 
private liands, the majority of the primary 
schools are mamtamed by District and Local 
Boards with a grant-in-aid The Bombay 
Municipality is responsible for primary educa- 
tion in Bombay City. There are now in the 
Presidency 7 Arts Colleges 4,702 Scholars; 
142 High Schools, 42,215, Scholars ; 323 Middle 
Schools, 26,934 Scholars and 10,890 Primary 
Schools, 6,70,141 Scholars. The Government 
Educational Budget is 106 lakhs. 

The Educational Department Is administered 
by a Director, with an Inspector in each Divi- 
sion and a Deputy Inspector with Assistants 
in each district. Highei education is con- 
trolled by the Bombay University (established 
in 1857) consisting of the Chancellor (the Go- 
vernor of the Presidency), the Vice-CTiancellor 
(appointed by Government for two years), and 
110 Fellows of whom 10 are 10 

elected by the Graduates, 10 the FacultiM, 
and 80 are nominated by the Chaneellor. 


The principal educational institutious are — 
Government Artt Colleges— 

Elphmstone College, Bombay, Principal. 
Covernton 

Deccan College, Poona, Principal Mr. F, W. 
Bain 

Gujaiat College, Ahmedabad, Principal, the 
Rev, W G Jtobertson 

Dharwar College*, Prlnripal, Mr H G Raw* 
linson 

Private Arts Colleges— 

hi Xavier“>. Bombay (Society of Jesui), 
PniK ipal, Ke\ Father Goodier 

Wilson College, Bombay (Scottish Mission), 
Principal, Rev Di Mackichan 

Feiguson College, Poona (Deccan Educa- 
tional Society), Principal, the Hon’blo 
Mr, R P Pataiijpe 

Baioda College, Bai o^ (Baroda State), 
Piincipal Mr Claike 

Sarnaldas College, Bhavnagar (Bliavnagar 
State), Piincipal, Mr Unwalla 

B.iluiuddinhliai College, Junagadh State, 
Piineipal, Mr Scott 
Special Colleges— 

[ Grant Mednal College, Bombay (Govern- 
ment), Pimcipal, Lt -Col Street, I M s 

College of Science, Pooud (Govi rnment). 
PniK ipal, 1)1 Alb 11 

Agiicultuial College, Poona (Goveniinent), 
PiiiKipal, Dr Harold Mann. 

CliK fV College, Rajkot, Pimcipal, Mr Mayue. 

College of Science, Ahnu'dabud 

Law School, Bombay, Principal, Mli-za All 
\kbaT Klian, 

College of (ommerce, Bombay, Principal, 
Mr P Anstpy 

Veioiinary Coll(*gp, Borabav, Mr K Hewlett. 

Bombay Bactenologictil Laboratory, Director, 
].l -Col Glen Liston, < 1 h , I M H 

Su J J School of Art, Bombay (Govern- 
ment), Principal, ^fr Hogg.irth 

Victoria Tech meal Institute, Bombay, PHn- 
cipa! Mr T Dawson 

Medical. 

The Medical Department is in charge 
of the Surgeoii-Geneial and Sanitation of 
the Sanitary Commissioner, both members 
of the Indian Medical Service. Civil Surgeons 
stationed at each district headquarters are re- 
sponsible for the medical work of the district, 
whilst sanitation is entnnsted to one of the 
Deputy Sanitary Commissioners Three large 
hospitals are maintained by the Government 
in Bombay, and weU-equipped hospitals exist 
in all Important up-country stations. Over 
four million persons including 67,000 in-pa- 
tients are treated annually. The Presidency 
contains 7 Lunatic Asylums and 16 institittJnuB 
for the treatment oi Lepers. Vaccination is 
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carried out by a staff under the direction of the 
Sanitary Commissioner. Sanitary work has 
received an immense stimulus from the larpc 
grants made by the Government of India out of 
the opium surpluses. The Budget is 22 9 lakhs. 

Governor and President in Council, 

His Exc(']ltncy The Iliglit Bon’bh Sii (hoigt 
AmbroSi Lloyd, « c I K , D Took hi^ m al 
16th Bci'UibLr 1918 

Personal Staff. 

Private Secy — William Patru k Cowie, ICS 
Mily Secretary — Lt -Col .T G Gn ig 
Aide-de-Vamp — Major Arkw right 
Honorary Aides-de-Camv A -Co\ V B Cub 11, 
C I E ,I O.S., Commanding Ifdh BoJabay Batta- 
lion, Indian Dc'fi nci lou( Cant E IV 
Huddleston, c l E , RIM, IVb herban \b<lul 
Majid Khan Bih r Jang B ihadiir, Nawab ol 
Savannr , Maharawal Shri Banjit'^mhii, 
Ilaja ol Baria , J\]*li('rban Sir Barashranirao 
Ilamclmndrarao Bhau Sain b I’atw ar- 
dhan, k C l E , Clin f of Janikhandi , Captain 
Nigel F. Baton, 15th Bomba> Battalion 
I 1) F 

Indian Aide de-C^amp — Suhad ir Af.ijor Bal 
knslma, Kao Bahulnr, noth Mahiattas 

Members of Council 
Mr. George Carmichael, o s i , i c s. 

Mr 0 S Curtis, 0 s I., I c s 

Sir IbrahiJn Kahimtoola, Kt , c I E 

Additional Members of Council El&ted, 

Mr. D V Belvl, b a , lb b Elected by the 
Municipalities of the Southern Division 

Mr Q. M Bhurgri, Bar -at -Law. Elected by 
the Jaghlrdars and Zamiridars of Smd 

Mr Sldhanath Dhonddeo Garud 

Sardar Syed All El Edroos Elected by the 
Muhammadan Community of the Northern 
Division 

Mr Chunilal V Mehta, M A , LL B 
Shaikh G H Hidayatallah, ll b. Elected by 
the District Local Boards of the Sind Division 
Sardar Shrinlvas Coopcoswami Mudaliar 
f Iffr Montague Dc Boim roy Webb, c i E , c b b 

i Mr. Q. K Parekh, b a., ll b Elected by the • 
I Municipalities of the Northern Division. 
Raosaheb Harilal Desaibhai Desai 
Mr Raghunath Purushottam Paranjpye. 

^ Mr Abdul Kadlr alias Fakir Mohd valad Ibra- 
^ him Khan Pathaii 

Sardar Bulabawa Ralsingji, Thakor of Kerwada. i 
Elected by the Sardars of Gujarat. j 

Manmobandas Bamjl Hora. Elected by i 
the Indian Commercial Community, 

Mr. Sidney Julius Gillum. 

Dinshaw Maneckjee Petit, Bart. 

Mr. Harchaa<Iml VialRndas, b.a , ii.B. 

St 


Mr Sheriff DevjlKonjl 
Mr Pandurang Anant Desal . 

IVIr Ebrahlm Haroon Jaffar. 

Mr Shrldhar Balkrishna Upasanl. 

Nominated 

The Advocate- General (ex-officio), 

Mr. C. N Seildon, I.C.8. 

Mr S K Arthur 

Mr Salebhai K.irlmji Barodawala. 

Mr P ll Cad. II 
Mr. J G. Covernton 
Dr Caj. tan Fern.uuh s 

Dewan Bahadur Kaslilnath llarachaiidra God- 
bolc 

Mr Muhammad Ilajl Bhai. 

Mr B S Ivainat 

Mr J D Jenkins 

Mr G F Kcatlnge 

Mr Henry Stavely Lawnmcc, I c s. 

Mr Lalubhai SamaUlas Mehta, 0 I E.. 

Kao Bahadur V S Naik. 

Khin Bahadur Pir Bakhsh walad Mian Muham- 
mad 

Mr FrederUk G Pratt, i 0 s, 

Mr Phiroze C St thna 
Itao Baliadui Q K. Satbe 
Mr Punisliotaindas Thakiirdas 
Surgeon-General K W S Lyons. 

Kao Bahadur Tckchand Udhavdas. 

Secretaries to government 

Political, Special and Judicial — L Kobertaon, 
1 c s Actini/, James ( n lar, c i e , i c b 

J E C Jukos, I o.s , l)y Secretary Judicial 
and Political Departments (Temporary). 

Revenue, Financial and Separate — The Hon’ble 
Mr Patrick Jlobt rt Cadt 11, c i E , I c 8. 

General, Educational, Marine and Ecclesias- 
t%cal — George Arthur Thomas, B A., i.o.B. 

Legal Depaitment and Remembrancer of Legal 
Affairs — George Douglas French, B.A , I 0 8. 

Public Works Department — Frederick St. John 
Gebblc (Ag ) and K. J Kent (Acting Joint 
Secretary) 0 

Miscellaneous appointments (8 C ) 

Advocate-General, The lion Mr. T J. Strangnian. 

Inspector-General of Police, W. L Berkeley 
Souter, c I E 

Director of Public Instruction, The Hon. Mr, 

J. O Covernton, o.i.B. 

Surgeon-General, The Hon. Surgeon-General 

K. W. 8. Lyons, i.M.B. 

Oriental Translator, Muhammad Kadir Shaikh. 
Talvkdari Settlement Officer, B. 0. Gordon^ 
1 . 0 . 8 * 
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Settlement Commissioner and Director of Land 
Records, F. G. H. Anderson. 

Director of Agriculture and Co-operative Socie- 
tieSj G. F. Keatinge, c.l K. 

Registrar of Co-operative Societies, R B Ew- 
bank. 

Municipal Commisnoner, Bombay, P W Monie 
Sheriff, Sir CovVdsji Jehaiigir, Bait 

Vice-Chancellor, Bombay University, Clnmanlal 

H. Sctalvad. 

Registrar, Bombay University, Fardunji Dastur 
Commissioner of Police, Bombay, F A M. Vin- 
cent, 0 V 0 

Sanitary Commissioner, Luut-Col F n, G. 
Hutchinson. 

Accounianl-Oeneral (AUiny) , C W C C.ii^on 
Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt -Col J. Jackson, 

I. M.B 


Postmaster-General, Henry Xorton llutcliuisou, 
0 B.E , I c s 

Commissioner of Customs, Salt, Opium and 
Excise, S II Arthur 

Collector of Customs, Bombay, P Ecclcs, I c b 
Consulting Architect, G, W. Wittet 
Governors of Bombay. 

81r Abraham Shipman . . 1662 

Died on the island of Aujcdiva in Oct 1064 
Humfrey Cooke . . . . . 1665 

Sir Gervase Lucas . . . 1666 

Died, 21bt May, 1667 

Captain Henry Garey (Officiating) . 1667 

Sir George Oxcndcu . 1668 

Died in Surat, 14th July, lOCO 
Gerald Aungier . 1669 

Died in Surat, JOth June, 1077 
Thomas Holt . . . . .1677 

Sir John Child, Bart 1681 

Bartholomew Hams 1690 

Died in Surat, 10th May, 1604 
Daniel Annesley (Officiating) , 169 1 

Sir John Gayer .. , 1694 

Sir Nicholas Waite , . . 1704 

William Aislabie , . 1708 

Stephen Strutt (Officiating) . 1715 

Charles Boone . . . . . . 1715 

Wmiarn Phipps . ... 1722 

Robert Cowan . . . . . . . 1729 

Dismissed. 

John Home . . . . . 1734 

Stephen Law . . . . . . 1739 

John Geekie (Officiating) . . . . 1742 

WUliam Wake 1742 

Richard Bourchier . . . . . . 1750 

Charles Crommclm . 1760 

Thomas Hodges . . 1767 

Died, 23rd February, 1771 

William Hornby 1771 

Bawson Hart Boddam . . . . 1784 

Rawson Hart Boddam 1785 

Andrew Ramsay (OfficiatMig) * • . . 1788 


Major-General William Medows . . 
Major-General Sir Robert Abercromby, 
KCB (a). 

George Dick (Officiating) 

John Griffith (Officmting) . 

I Jonathan Duncan . 

Died, 11th August, 1811. 

George Brown (Officiating) .. 

Sir Evan Nepcah, Bart 
The Hon Mountstuart Elphmstone 
Major-General Sir John Malcolm, GOB. 
I Lieut -General Sir Thomas Sidney Beck- 
with, KCB 


1788 

1790 

1792 

1795 

1795 

1811 

1812 

1819 

1827 

1830 


Died, 15th January, 1831. 


John Romor (Officiating) . ., .. 1831 

The Earl of Clare . . . 1831 

Sir Robert Grant, G C H . . . 1835 

Died, 9th July, 1838 

James Parish (Officiating) . 1838 

Sir J Kivctt-Carnac, Bai'C . 1839 


Sir William Hay Macuagliton, Bail (i/) , 


; George William Anderson (Officiating) 1841 
Sir George Arthur, Bart , K c H. . . 1842 

Lestock Robert Held (Officiating) . 1846 

George Russell Clerk . . 1847 

Viscount Falkland . . 1848 

Lord Elphinstone G c H , r c . 1853 


Sir George Russel Clerk, K c B (2nd time) 1860 
Sir Henry lUrtlc Edward Freie K c B. 1862 
The Bight Hon William Robert Sej mour 1867 
' \ esty FitzGerald 

j Sir Philip Edmond Wodehousc, KCB . 1872 

[ Sir Richard Temple, Bart , K c S.l. . 1877 

I Lionel Bobert Asliburncr, c s i (Acting) . 1880 

I The Bight Hon Sir James Fergusson, 1880 
j Bart , K c M a 

James Brailhwaitc Peile, c s i (Acting) . 1885 

1 Baron Beav . . . . . 1885 

I Baron Hams . . 1890 

I Herbert Mills Eirdwood, C.b I (Acting) , 1896 

I Baron Sandhurst . . . . . . 1895 

I Baron Northcote, CB .. 1900 

I Sir James Monteath, K C b i (Acting) . . 1003 

j Baron Lammgton, 0 c M Q , g c I.E. . 1903 

|J W P. Muir-Mackenzie, C S I y^Aclmy). 1907 
I Sir George Sydenham Clarke, G 0 M G., 1907 
, GCIE (c) 

i Baron Wiilmgdon, G c.l E . . . . 1913 

' Sir George Ambio-'i Llojd ,. .. 1918 


(a) Proceeded to Madras on duty in Aug ,1793, 
and then ]oincd the Council of the Gover- 
nor-General as Commander-In-Chief in 
India on the 28th Oct , 1793. 

(b) Was appointed Governor of Bombay Iqr 
the Honourable the Court of Dir»^tor» on 
the 4th Aug , 1841, but, before he could take 
charge of his appomtment, he was assaasi- 
uated in (^bui on the 23ni Deo., 1841. 

(c) Alterwardfl (by oroalion) Baioa deatawn* 
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The Madras 

The Madras Presidency, ofiBcially the Preai- 1 
dency of Fort St George, together with the 
Native States, occupies tlie whole southern por- 
tion of the peninsula, and, excluduig the Native 
States, has an area of 141,075 square miles It 
has on the east, on the Lav cf Bengal, a coast- 
iinc of about 1,200 miles , on the west, on the 
Indian Ocean, a coast-line of aBout 450 miles 
In all this extent of coast, however, there is not 
a single natural harbour of any importance , the 
ports, \^ith the exception of Madras, which has 
an artificial harbour, are nierelv open roadsteads 
A plateau, varying in luight above sea-levcl 
^ from about 1,000 to about 3,000 ft , and sti cub- 
ing northwards from the Nilgirl Hills, oidipies 
the central area of the Presidenev , on cither 
side are the Eastern and the Western Ghats, 
which meet in the Nilgnis 'Jhe luiubt of the 
western mountain-ch un has an iinpoitant 
effect on the rainfall Wlieie the chain is. Ingh, 
the intercepted rabi-cloiids give a heavv fall, 
which may amount to 3^0 inches, on the seaward 
side, but comparatively little lain falls on the 
landward side of the range Wheic the chain 
13 low, rain-clouds are not checked in tlnir west- 
ward course In the contial tableland and on 
the east coast the ramfall is small and the heat 
in summer excessive The rivers, which How 
from west to east, in tluir earlier couise drum 
rather than irrigate the country , but tbe deltas 
of the Godaveii, Kislna and Cauvtry arc pio- 
ductive of fair crops even in time of drought and 
are the only portions of the east coast vvheie 
agriculture is not dependent on a rainfall 
-rarely exceeding 40 inches and apt to be 
-jUntunely, 

' Population. 

l The population of the Presidency in 
Uoil was 41,402,000 and that of the Native 
JBtates was 4,813,000 Hmdus account lor 
189 per cent , Mahomedans for 0, Christians for 
|8 and Ammists for 2 The vast majority of the 
;3)opulatioii is of Dravidian race, and the prin- 
icipal Dravidian languages, Tamil and Telugu, 
(are spoken by 15 and 14 million persons, rospoc- 
|tively. Of every 1,000 people, 407 speak Tamil, 
5S77 speak Telugu, 74 Malayalam, 37 Caiiarese 
land 23 Hindustani It is remarkable that of 
Hhe 41 millions of population all but quarter of 
)a million belong to it by birth 

Agriculture. 

About 68 per cent of the population is 
occupied in Agriculture About 49 i)er <ent. 
having a direct interest as land -owners or 
tenants About 86 iier cent, of the culti- 
vated acre is under food crops, the principal 
being rice (10 7 million acres), cholum or great 
millet (5 8 millipn acres), spiked millet (3 3 
million acres) and ragl or millet (2 5 million 
acres) 24,023 acres are under wheat, 3,079 
acres are under barley About 3 2 million acres 
are under oil seeds, about 2*7 mlliion acres are 
under cotton, 26,822 acres are under tea and 
48,522 acres are under coffee. Irrigation is 
^ Ui^oessary on the West Cbast but on the East 
wwit 80*6 per cent, of the cultivated area has 
prmnarlty to be irrigated. Irrigation works 
Indude 28,896 tanks, 6,164 river cl^nels, 6,114 
spi^g channels, 1,801 aments, 3iH,659 ayakat 
wells nnd 215,786 sai^lemental The 
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recent progress of the application of machi- 
nery to irrigation on a small scale has been 
remarkable. 

Industries. 

Comparative poverty in readily exploitable 
mineral wealth and the difficulty of coal 
supply prohibit very large Industrial deve*- 
lopmciit 111 the Presidency, but excellent work, 
both ui reviving di'cadent industries and testing 
new ones, has been done under Government 
auspices The onlv mdigcnous art employing 
a considerable number of workers Is weaving 
There is no system of regular registration in 
vogue, and the figures given can be regarded 
only as approximate, but returns show a total 
of 1,231 factories driven by engines of an aggre- 
gate H P of 83,417 Of these factories 179 
are couceined with cotton 
Trade 

The total value ol tlii' seaborne tradi' of the 
Madias PKsidcncy in 1910-17 was lU'arly 5,455 
lakhs, showing an imnasi ol 509 laklis or 12 
pt r ti nt as compan d with that ol the previous 
y< ar Fon ign trad« (oiitinind to Ik'I the 
( lf( ets ol till v\ar ami in vn w ol the difficulties 
ol oblanung tomiag( and tin viry high rates of 
tiiight, eoiiph d with n strlctions extnidi d to 
nio-.t ( ominoditn s and ( xelunge difficiiltus, 
it IS nmaik.tbU that the total voliinii ol the 
^('aborm tiadi ixcndid that ol Hit average 
lor the fiv( \< ars nnniLdiati ly prieeding tin* 
war Tin tradi ol tin Uniti d Kingdom wnth 
Madias menastd both in nniioit*- and exports, 
and this tnn also ol tin* 1 nited Ptate s of 
Inii'iica and Jajian Tin chn 1 port, Madias, 
.neouiitid loi iortv-fivi piicint ol tin total 
trad( ol tin Prihidiiicy Tin* tiade of the 
United Kingdom ri pri'si nti d forty-eight per 
cent ol the total trade The tradi* with the 
Hntisii Kinpin n pn sented si'Vi nty-five per 
(int ol tin total tradi .Tajian contributed 
mainly to the inena'-i by foit\-thro( percent 
in the trade with Asiatie peats 
Education. 

During the year 1910-17 tin total number of 
public institutions ro"! Irom 30,474 to 31,276 
and tin Ir stn ngth Ironi 1,401,945 to 1,534,051. 
The percentage ol male scholars to male 
population ineri a'-e d Irom 5 1 in 1911-12 to 

0 5 in 1916-17, and tln3 ( orresponding per- 
Cl ntagi for female scholars ro-e Irom 1 01 to, 

1 5 Thi percentage ol the niiin be r of scholars, 
male and teniale , to the* total population rose 
Irom 3 in 1911-12 to 4 In 1916-17 The total 
e'xpeneiiture lor Ihi year 1916-17 rose from 
Ks 135 6 lakhs to Ks 216 9 lakhs Ol the 
total expenditure piiblie Hinds c.ontiibutcd 
53 15 per cent ,le‘e8 26 40 pe r eent,, and other 
soiirees 20 39 per cent With the help of 
special Imperial and rroviiicial grants the 
Unive rsity has been able to enlarge its lunctions 
during the past live ye-ars The re has been a 
pronounced Wnde ncy to overcrowd the secon- 
dary schools In the large towns The total 

I number of e'kmentary schools, other than 
those reserved for girls, has risen in the past 
five years from 24,034 to 28,867, and in the 
[same period the* number oi boys attending them 
has Increased by 29 per cent The number of 
technical schools declined during the five years 
but the students attending them Increased , the 
most popular courses are drawing and commerce. 
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Government. 

The Madras Presidency is governed on 
a system generally similar to that obtaining 
in Bombay and Bengal At the head is 
the Governor usually sek cted from the ranks 
of British public men or of ex-Govemors of 
Colonies ; with the Governor is associated an 
Executive Council of thn‘( memb^'rs, two of 
whom must have served for ten years under the 
Crown in India, while the third, of whom official 
experience is not required, is In practice, but not 
of necessity, an Indian Madras administra- 
tion differs, however, in some important res- 
pects from that of other major Provinces 
There Is no intermediate local authority between 
the Collector of the District and the authorities 
at headquarters, the Commissioner being un- 
known in Madras Part of the power which 
would be reserved elsewhere for the Commis- 
sioner is given to the Collector, whose status is 
rather higher in Madras than elsewhere, and 
part Is exercised by the Board of Revenue 
Each member of the Board of Revenue is in fact 
a Commissioner for specific subjects throughout 
the Presidency This conduces to administra- 
tion bv specialists and to the maintenance of 
equal progress in specific matters m every part 
of the Presidenev, but it le^aves the Government 
without an official who can judge of tiie general 
administration of laige parts of the country 
For these and other reasons the Decentralisa- 
tion Commission recommended that a system 
of Commissiouershiiis be mtroduced in Madras 

Finance. 

According to tin revi^t d (‘stim.iti s for 1017-18 
the Prt'sklenov’s fliuinci.il position was as 
follows in laktis of rnp* th — Opening ha]an(( 
Rs 152 38 , i(‘f ( ipts, Rs 828 05, expenditure, 
787 76 , closing bal, UK e being Rs 193 57 
Governor and Pre’^d^ni-in-Council 
His Excellency the Rt Hon Baron Ptntland, 
Q 01 K., p 0 Took hi8 hmt Octoler^ 1912 

Personal Staff 

Private Secy , T E Molr, i 0 s 
MUitary Secy , Captain W S E Money 

Aidet-de-Camp, Capt Lionel Meredith 
Feet, ('apt R G 8 Hale Commander A S 
Balfour 

Extra Aule-de-Camp, Bt .rohu Eaton Monins 
Indian Aiiles-de-Campt Risaldar Major Malik 
Sher Bahidiir, Hon Capt V S Alexander, 
Sinlar Bahadui 

Surgeon^ Major Frederick Fenn EIwcs, 0 i.F , 

IMS 

Commandant of Body Guaid, Lt D E Smith, 
I A n 0 

Members of Council 

Divan Bahadur P Rajagopala Acharlyar, c i E 
Mr LioUel Davidson, o s i ,i o S 
Sir A G. Cardi w, kosi ics 

Adiitional Mernb^rn of Council Elected 
Tiruvengada Ranga Achariyar 
Rev. G Pittendrigh. 

A Suryanarayana Rao Pantulu. 

M Ramchandra Rao Pantulu. 

A Subba Kri‘<hna Rao Pantulu. 

Pulamatl Siva Rao. 

A, Subbarayulu Reddlyar. 


B. V. Narasimha Aiyar. • 

K. Sadasiva Bhnt. 

V K Eamanujaohariyar. 

Elrlslmaswami Rama Aiyangar. 

B Raja Rajoswara SetupatUi, Raja of Ramnad. 
Bhupatlraju Venkatapati Raju 
K Chidainbarariatha Mudalivar 
K K Raman Kavalappara Muppil Nayar. 
Yaqub Hasan, Saheb Bahadur. 

Ahmed Tambi Ghulam Muhiuddin Marakkayar 
J H Thong( r. 

Gordon Fraser 
Sir E F Barber 

Nominated 

J M Tilling 

L E Buckley 

11 S DuiK.in 

ll A Graham 

J\ E Marjonbaoks 

S B Murray ^ 

W J Howky 

Diwan Bahadur Raghunatha Rao Ramchandra 
Rao 

8nrg -Cell G G Giffard, o S i , I M S. 

Arthur Rowland Knapp 
Khan Bahadur Muhammad Aziz-ud-din 
Hussain 

S Srinivasa Ayyangar 
Sir Ghulam Muhamad All 
The JMost Rtv John Ac km 
T Richmond 

Sii F J E Spring, K 0 I E 
Rao Bahadur S C lUmanathan Ghettiyar 
Mutha>'ja Cin tti Annainalai Chetti^ar 
Rio Bihidur K R Smy'anarayanamurti Nayu- 
du Gam 

Sri Soblia Chandra Singh D(*o 

Secretaries to Government 

Chief Serretari/ to Goi^ernment , C C Todhuntor 
I 0 s , (on lun(') 

Betenue {Acting) Artliur Rowland Knapp. 
Ijorat and Manicipal, Education and Legislative, 
H G, Stoki s, c I E , 1 0 s 
Public orks {Gene rut,, b B Murray 
Joint Secretary, W J Howh y 

Board of Revenue 
First Member, L C Bur kJev 
Second Member KhanBthadur Mahomed Aziz- 
inldin Husain S iIk b liaii idur, 0 I E , l.s 0. 
Third Member, lA \ (Graham 
Fourth Member, J M luiuig 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 
Commissioner of Revenue Settlement, efc , L E. 
Buckley, i c s 

Revenue Survey Department, Dxredtor, D. G 
Hatchell 

Director of Public Instruction, H S Duncan,^ Ag.) 
Vtce-Ckancellor of Madras VniversUyt Juatlce 
F. P D Oldfield 

R$gistrar of Medtras Untvet^Uj/, F« Dewsbory. 
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Impedor-Oenural of Police, P. L. Moore, o i.E , 
I 0 S. 

Surgeon-GmeraJ , Surge on -General Gerard God- 
frey Gitfard, csi 

Santtarff Comniibstoner, Major W A .rii-.tlco. 
Accountant-General, A Ncwmarch. 

Inspector- General of Prisons, Lt -CoK Charlcb 
lUury Leet-Palk, IMS 
Posima^ter-Geru'ral, John Monteath 
Colledor of ('ii'itorns, h" S Vuiinett 
Commissioner of Salt, Abkan, etc., Mr. C G 
Todhunter, i c S 

Inspector-General of Itegistration., C B. ft! 
Sehnudt 

Prendeni, 3Iadras Corporation, P L Moore, 

0 I E 

Director of the Kodailanal and Madras Obser- 
vatories,! Evorshi'd 

Supdi , Goit Central Museum, and Principal 
Librarian, Connemara Public Library, J It 
Heiider->on 

Piscicnlturul Expert, U C Wilson 
Persian and Ilmdasumi Translator to Govern- 
ment, Major A B K('th(Tsol( , i A 
liequtrnr of Co operatire Credit Societies, L D 
Swamikannn Pill.ii, Diwan iUluidur 
Director of Agriculture, GAD Stuart 
Consulting Architect, W 11 ^Tuholis 
Sheriff, Mr W A B( aidsell 

Presidents and Governors of Fort 
St* George in Madras. 


William Gyflord . . . , . 1684 

Ehhu Yale 1687 

Nathaniel lligghison . 1692 

Thomas Pitt . 1098 

Guiston Addison . . . 1709 

Died at Madras, 17 Oct , 1700. 

Edmund MonUigue (Acting) . . . 1709 

William Fraser (Aciim/) . , . 1709 

Edward Harrison . . 1710 

Joseph Collet . ..1711 

Francis Hastings ( Acting) . . 1727 

Nathaniel Elwiek .. .. 1727 

James Macrae . . , 1725 

George Morton Pitt . 17 JO 

Richard Beiiyon .. . 1735 

Nicholas Morse .. .. .. . 1744 

John Hinde 

Charles Floyer ... , 1747 

Thomas Saunders . , 1750 

George Pigot 17,55 

Robert Palk .. .. .. 1753 

Charles Bourchier . i767 

Josias DuPre , 1770 

Alexander Wynch . . . 1773 

Lord Pigot (Suspended) . . . . 1775 

George Stratton . . . . 1776 

John Whitchill (4^cting) . . . 1777 

oir Thomas Bumbold, Bart. . . . 1778 

John Whitehill (Acting) . . . . . i78o 

piarles Smith (Acting) . . . . , . 1730 

Lord Macartney, kb 1781 


Governors of Madras. 


-^rd Macartney, kb. 

Hinder Davidson (Adxng) 

SirArchibald Campbell, K B. 
^oHoUond Uclmg) .. .. 

Mw*rd J. Hollond (4^) *, 


Major-General William Medows . . , , 1700 

Sir Charles Oakeley, Bart 1792 

Lord Hobart 1794 

Major-General George Harris (Aeimg) . . 1798 

Lord Clive 1799 

Lord \Villiam Cavendish Bentlnck . , 1803 

W'dllam Petrie (Acting) . . . . . 1807 

Sir Geoigc Hilaro Barlow, Bart , k.b. . . 1807 

IJcut -Geiieial the Hon. John Aber- 1813 
cwinby 

riie Right Hon. Hugh Elliot . . . . 1814 

Major-Gcueral Sir Thomas Munro, Bart., 1820 
K c B 

Died, 6 July, 1827 

Henry Sullivan Oroome (Acting) , . 1827 

Stephen Kumbold Lusliington . .. 1827 

Lieut -GeneiaJ Sir Fredeiick Adam, K.C B, 1832 
George Edward Bussell (Acting) . . . 1837 

Lord Elphinstone, u c H , P 0. . . . 1837 

Lieut -Genera] the Marquess of Tweed- 1842 
dale, K T , 0 B. 

Henry Dickinson (Acting) . . . 1848 

Majoi -General the Right lion. Sir 1848 
Heniy I’ottingcr, Bart , 0 C B. 

Daniel Eliott .. .. .. 1854 

liOid Hams . .. 1854 

Sir Chailes Edward Trevedyan, K c B. . . 1869 

William Ambiose Morelu'ad (/I .. 1860 

Sir llc'iirv George Ward, a c M u . , I860 

J)ied at Madras, 2 August, 1860. 

William Amijrosc' Morehead (Acting) 1860 

bir William I’iiomas Denison, K c B, ,, 1861 

Acting Viceroy, 1863 to 1864. 

Edward Maltby (Acting) . .. 1863 

Lord Napiei of Meichistoun, K T (a) , . 1866 

Acting Viceroy 

AlcxandiT John Arbuthnot, 0 s I. (Acting) 1872 
Lord Holiart .. .. 1872 

Died at Madras, 27 April, 1876. 

William Rose Robinson, O.fi I. (Acting) . . 1876 

'I’he Duke of Buckiiigliaiu and Ciiandos . . 1875 

The Right Hon W P Adam . .. 1880 

Died at Ootacamund, 24 May, 1881 
William Hudleston (Acting) . .. 1881 

'I’he Right Hon M E Grant Duff .. 1881 

The Right Hon Robert Jiourke, p 0. . . 1886 

Lord Connemara, 12 May, 1887 (by crea- 
tion) 

Tohn Henry Garstin, CSI (Acting) 1890 

Baron Weiilock .. 1891 

Sir Arthur Elibank Havelock, G o.M.G. . . 1896 

Baion Ampthill 1900 

Acting Viceroy and Govemor-GeneraL 
1904 

James Thompon, c 8 I (Acting) .. .. 1904 

Gabriel Stokes, c 8 i (Acting) . . . . 1906 


lion Sir Arthur Lawley, K c.M G , Q o.T E. 1906 
Sir Tliomas David Gibson-Carmlcbael, 1911 
Bart , K c G , G 0 I E (b) 

Became Governor of Bengal, 1 April, 1912 
Sir Murray Hammick, K.C S.I., 0 1 B. 1912 
(Acting). 

Bight Hon Baron Pentland, P 0 , G.O.I.E. 1912 
Baron Willi ngclon . . .. .. 1918 

(a) AfterwarcHs (by creation) Baron Napier 
of Ettrick, 

ip) AfterwanlB (by creation) Baron Carioi* 
chad of 8l.irling, 
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The Bengal 


The Presidency of 33enptal, as constituted on 
the Ist April 1912, comprises Uic BurUwan and 
Presidency divisions and the district of Darice- 
llng, which were formerly adminn-tered by the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and thcRajsliaiii , 
Dacca and Chittagong divisions which b\ the 
partition of the old Province had been placed 
under the administration of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Eastern Bengal and Assam The 
area of the Presidency is 84,002 squaie miles, and 
it possesses a population of 40,d05,042 persons , 
Included within tins area are the two J^.itivi 
States of Ci>och Bdiar and Bill Tippcra, whu h 
are under the geneial supervision ot the Govern- 
ment of Bengal The area of the BiltisJi temtory 
is 78,099 square miles Bengal compn''es the 
lower valleys and deltas of the Ganges and 
Brahmaputra, and in the main consists of a 
great alluvial plain inteisectcd in its southtrn 
portion by innumerable waterways In the 
north are the Himalayan mountain and sub- 
montane tracts of Darjeeling and Jalpaigun, 
and on the south-east the hills m 11 dl dippeiaand 
Chittagong, while on the we^st the Chota Jsagpui 
plateau is continued by an undulating tiact 
running through the westcni poiiions of Midna- 
pur, Bankura, Biirdwan and Jhrbhuin 'Jhe 

f general range of the country ho^^ev(r is \cry 
ow, and a gnmt fertile plain extends ^outhwaid 
from Jalpaigun to the forests and swamps knoun 
as the Sunderbans, which lie between the area of 
cultivation and the Bay ot Bengal 

The People 

Of the inhabitants ot the Presidency 
24,237,238 or 52 4 j)cr cent are Malionudauh 
and 20,945,379 Hindus Tlu'se two major 
religions embrace all, but 2 4 per cent of the 
population. Christians, Buddhists, and Vnimisfs 
combined number a little o\er 1,100,1)00 

Bengali Is spoken by ninety -two per cent, of 
the population of the Presidency and Hindi and 
IJrdu by four p<*r cent The Oiiya-speaking 
people number neaily 300,000 and Naip.ili is the 
tongue of 89,000 pcisons print ipally lesidents 
In the Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri distiiets The 
great majority of the spe^aKers ot the Munda 
mnguages are Santiils m West and !Nortb Bengal 

Industries 

According to the returns of the Census of 
1011 neaily 35^ million or thr'^e-fourths ot the 
population derive their support from pasture 
and agriculture, and of these ne.irly lO millions 
are cultivators, and neaily .i miiiioiis farm 
servants and field labourers Ihc aiea under 
lute in 1918 IS estimated at 2,219,212 acKs 
against 2,376,247 in 1917 The wc ither althuug!) 
favourable at i»o\MUg time was too wet foi the 

crop in its early stages Owing to the nnlavour- 
able season the crop outturn is on the whole a 
poor one especially in the Pre^idencv and 
Burdwan Divisions. In Eastern Bengal early 
harvesting on Hie lower lying areas, with a 
consequent cutting of much immature jute, was 
necessitated by the early rise of the rivers 
The season in Northern Bengal was unfavourable 
owing to excessive rainfall and persistent 
water4ogglhg« Bengal la the most import- 
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ant riee-prodncing area in Northern India, 
ind it is eonipulf'd that about 85 per cent 
of the cultixatcd aie.i of the Presidency is 
devetcMl to its produitioii Other crops in- 
clude Itarlev, wheat, pulses and oil-seeds, the 
area dt voted to the last natned being 1,558, ‘100 
icrc^s Sugar is juoduced both from the sugar- 
cane and from tlie date-palm, and tobacco 
is grown for loc i! consumption in nearly every 
district of P>('naal The area under tea in 
1917-1'' ^^as 457,700 acres 'There won 305 
jdantations emnloving a dailv average of 
107,070 ijcrmancnt and 3i‘,731 temporary hands. 

Manufacture and Trade 

9 he mam indiistncs in this part of India 
in addition to the agricultural industry are 
the jute rniO indin'trv, tlie t(a indiistiy (lar- 
'M'lv an \ssjim industry) and Coal mining 
'Jhe lute ]\Ji)is 17) and arbiind Cakutta con- 
stitute the ppiuijial 71) inulactunng industry 
ot the PiesidiMK y Dilln ulin ' yvil h ir' jght and 
'V(hang( jip'tiit d fTM oi jiitc m.inu- 

1 iv tun ^ yMtli til' r suit tint tin Bengal Mills 
woikid onh li\( dav '- ])( 1 w'c ck mstt ad ot siv: 
during 11 k tirst nine months oi 1917-18 Since 
liimirc 1918 li )w ( v,T, t h Iny* r« '•umt d lull 
iijm v^orkmg 'I'lirre wore 72 nulls belonging 
to 4> (ompnmeb (im hiding lour private <on- 
(orns) at work throughont the year with 40,271 
looms and 825,79 . spindlns 'the aveiage 

number of pci sons cnijtlovod daily y\as 262, 
7('7 'rb( i(‘ wire no ditliculties is regards 
the suprdy of labour t)iilv onii null ha^ 

(om^ into ev’stcuce during the year and is 
\rorking with onh 35 looms and 2,020 
])mdl. s at prisi'iit Ihe total profits 

(after dodmtlon ot inti rest on debentures but 
subject to allow inei's tor deprci latiori) made 
by 42 Jute Mil! ('omi)iTiies in Bengal (oyvuing 
07 Mills) at the clo=>e of the vear 1917 were 
Kr CIO lakhs 1'he corresponding figures for 
1914, 1915 and 1910 were Rs 1,23, Rs 6,99 

and 9,2 1 lakhs respectively 'The value of 

the cxpoits of Raw Jute during 1917-18 

dicreasevd by neirly 9,ii lakhs to Rs 

0,24 lakhs 'Ihe qumtitv exported, however, 
was less than in the preceding year bv 241,968 
tons 'Jhe )ntc cess bonehted the Calcutta 
Improvement 'J'lust to the extent of Rs 7*4 
lakhs, while IN 19 11 lakhs were collected 

m the preceding veir 'Jhe exports of raw 
and manufantured lute represented 58 per cent, 
of Calcutta’s exports dunng 1917-18 and jute 
manutactures were, it may be noted, India’s 
ymmiier export in that vear Otlier principal 
industries aie cotton twist and y,irn, silk yarn 
and cloth, handmade cloth, sugar, molass^^b 
and paper loiirtoen cotton mills were at 
yvork during 1917-18 employing daily on an 
average 11,000 peisons Thp silk weaving 
industry continues to decline There was 
only one silk null working duilng 1917 which 
emploj’^ed J03 hands The manufacture of tea 
is carried on an extensive scale in Darjeeling 
and Jalpaiguri The capital employed in 
the industry in India amounts to about Rs. 33 
crores and the dfeily average labour force to 
752,000. In 1917 the nui^er of coal mines 
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worked In Bengal was 190. The total output 
for Bengal wag 4,032,000 tons against 4,992,000 
tons raised m 1910, while the output of all 
the mines in Bengal, Bihar and Oiissa, and 
Assam araoiinted to 16,805,000 tons. The 
capital in the industry employed in these 
provinces is approximately Bs 7(> > lakhs 
The daily average ot persons emplovcd in the 
coal mines in liengal was 3", 58 > and in Bengii, i 
Bihar and Orissa, and Assam 18,10 Tl^rei 
paper mills produced paper valued at Its 
l,e3 lekhs in 1917, the highest on record 

In 1917“18 the foreign seaborne trade of 
Bengal (e\( hulUig tn a^urc but uk hiding Oo- 
verniia'iit stoics) amounted to Es 150^: crores 
of which Its 62,38 crores represciiti d imports 
»nd Hs 88 i‘i crores exports. Oi the total 
foreign and coasting trade of Bengal, 9l» 
per cent was the share of Calnitta T’he six 
chief exports from Bengal are in Older ol 
importaiue jute (raw and maniilactures), 
tea, hides and skins (raw), lae, giain, juils* 
and flour and opium seeds irid the six le.iding 
imports are cotton goods, sugar, metals, 
machmery and ini!l-w“rk, salt, and oils. 
Administration 

The present torm ot Government dates from 
the Ist of Apiil 1012, when the admmislralive 
changes announced by the L\ mg-Icnipcior ai 
Delhi m December 1911 came into op« ration 
A Governor v is then substituted foi a Jacute 
nant'Governor, who had pieviously been at tin 
head ot the Biovmee, and Lord Cannuhad ci 
Skirling assumed cl urge the oflicc lie was 
succeeded by the* lairl ot Bonaldsbiv m March 
1017 The Governor is asbis^’ed b> an Lxeeii- 
tive Council, two ot whom are at jiiesent 
members oi tho Indian (.'ivil Seiviee and tlu 
third an Indian 'll o tivil bei retariat consist 
of the Chict Secretary, who is m clnruc ol tlie 
Political and Appointment Dcpirtment, tlu 
Judicial Sl cietury, tiic Bcvemic Seiretiry, tin* 
financial Setreiarv, who .ilso deals with C’orn- 
ii.ercidl questions, the Geucial Secretuiy who 
deals with questions of ioe.d belt-Govcrnrnent 
and Edneatum and the Legislative beentarv. 


Below the High Court are the District and Addi- 
tional Judges, the Small Cause Court and Subor- 
dinate Judges and the Munsifs Of these 
otfleers the District and Additional Judges and 
a certain number of subordinate judges are also 
I endowed with the power of a Criminal Court 
while the remainder have jurisdiction in Civil 
matters only Criminal justice is administered 
by tilt High Coiiit, Mic Courts of Session and the 
courts ot tlie various classes of magistrates. 
On Its aiipellute side the High Court disposes of 
appeals flora the order of a Court ot Session, and 
it also ton Anns, modifies or annuls sentences 
of deutJi pas.sed by Sessions Courts Calcutta 
has four Preiaideney Magistrates, two Municipal 
Magistrates and also a miinber of Honorary 
Magistrate® and it possesses a Court of Small 
Cause® with six judges who dispose of cases of 
the class that are usually heard In County 
Courts m England 

Local Self-Government. 

Bv Bengal Act III of 1884 which regulates 
municipal bodies m the interior and its sub- 
sttpient amendment® the powers of Com- 
mibsioners ot iminicipilitips have been increased, 
and tile elective ti am lose has keen extended. 
Municipal cxpi'iidituic now comprises a largo 
number of objects, including veterinary insti- 
tutions and the training and cinplo>iuent of 
Health Ollicers and Sanitary Inspectors and 
6 mill' nudieal practitioners Tho Commission- 
ers also have large powers in regard to the water- 
supply and the regulation of buildings In 
takulta Act (111) of 1899 created three co- 
ordinate mumcipal authorities, the Corporation, 
the Gimtal t'ommitue, and the Chairman 
The tot il number ol Comniissioiu rs is titty, of 
I whom 25 are ehctf d, and the nunaindcr appoint- 
[ ed by Governnidit and by loinmenial bodies. 
1 tn orucr to imiirovc the in'-amtarj and congested 
I areas of the (itv, the Calcutta Improvement 
I iriist Iris been ci fated with extensive powers, 
i In the mofus'-il, Di'-trict and Local Boards 
(vereise eonslfh'rahle power, with legard to 
[ Public Works, Education and Medical relief and 
, Lnion Coiumlttfes have bi'on formed which 


iour Under- Secretaries and one Assistant Sccie- 
tary Tlie Government divides its time bet- 
ween Calcutta, Darjeeling and Dacta 
Bengal is adminislcrtd by five Comiiiis®ioners I 
under the Governor m Couiu il, the divi-Mon® I 
being those of the Pie'-iUencv, Burdvvau, I 
Rajahahl, Dacca and Chittagong The unit ol I 
administration is the District Magi^tiati and 
Collector. As Collector he suptivises the in 
gathering of the revenue and is the head of ul' 

5 the Departments connexted with it, while a® 

: District Magistrate lie is responsible for tin 
^administration of Criminal pistice in the dis 
itrict. The immediate superior of the District 
Magistrate is the Div isional Commissioner Com- 
missioners are tho channels of commiimcation 
between the local oflicers and the Government 
In certain revenue matters they are, in thin 
turn, subject to the Board of Revenue in Cal- 
^cutta; in other matters they are under the 
f direct contiol of Government. 

Justice. 

? . administration of justice is entrusted to 
’ High Court of Calcutta which consists of the 
Justice who is a barrister «nd 13 puisne 
judges who are barrliters, civUianB or vakils. 


deal for the most pait with the control of 
village roads, sanitation and water-supply. 

Finance 

As in other Provinces, the revenue is divided 
between (he Local (iovernraent and the Govern- 
ment of India Ihe Budget for 1918-19 showed 
an opening balance of Bs 3*78 crores, estimated 
revenuf amounted to Bs 0 9() crores and ex- 
[ penditure aggregatevl Bs. 7 !7 crores. Of the 
closing halancc of Bs lakhs, 118.2,56 lakhs 
was earmarked for various objects. 

Public Works. 

qiv' Public Works Department is at present 
under the charge of a Chid Engineer and the 
Irrigation Depurtmint under that of a tempo- 
rarv Cliuf Engineer whose appointment has been 
s uictioiicd lor ( ight ve irs Tho redistribution of 
tfiTitorifs on Ist April 1912 caused considerable 
changes in this Department and almost all the 
Irrigation works in the old province ot Bengal 
as well as two out of the three Canal Revenue 
Divisions went to the new province of Bihar and 
Ori 3 ‘'a There was also a considerable reduc- 
tion in the staff and in the number of P. W. Cir- 
cles and Divisions. Public buildings are erected 
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by the Department which constructs roads and 
carries out misccUanoous public improvements. 
Irrigation Worksin Bengal are under the charge 
ot the Irrigation Department which deals with 
the numerous embankments and drainage vvoiks 
as well as waterways that intersect the province 
The Marine Departm( nt which deals with all 

S iiestlons connect'd with the Bengal Pilot 
ervice, Merchant Shipping and with the impor- 
tation, possession, At , of pi troleura is also undci 
the charge of the IrrlJLition Secretary. 

Police 

The Bengal Police force comprises the Military 
Police, the District Police, the llailway Pohce.and 
the River Police The District Police are uuiier 
the control ot the Inspector-General of Police, 
the presi ut Inspi ttor-Gem ral bt mg a mcmbi i 
ot thi' Imperial Police hirvin Under luin 
are Deputy Inspcctora-Oeneral, lor the Dacca 
Kange, the Rajsliahi range, the Presidency 
range, the Burciwan range and the new 
Bakarganj range and also two Deputy Ins* 

r tors-General. one in charge of the 
I. D . and the other in charge of the 
Intelligenoo Branch of tlio Cl 1 > bach dis- 
trict Is In charge ot a Superintendent, and 
several of the more in«portant districts have 
an Adaitionai Superintendent 'riie Railway 
Police Is divided into throe distinct charges 
■each under a Superlat-mdont The River 
Police lb also under a yupormtciideiit 'J'lio 
cadre comprisis Assistant huperinlcnieiits. 
Deputy Suitoilnt ndents. Inspectors, Siib- 
In'ipectors, Seigcants, head constables and | 
Constables There is also a Village Police, 
composed of daffadars and chowkidars, who I 
receive a monthly ‘salary which is colb clod I 
from the villages by the Panchayat In tlii> 
Madailpur Sub-Division however the daili- | 
dars who are wholo-timo servants aie paid | 
partly by Government and partly liy the I 
Panchayat. The Calcutta City police Is a i 
separate force maintained by Governinnit under i 
a Commissioner who Is re^jionsible diicct to I 
Government The Coinml^sionor ha-' under I 
him Deputy Commissioners, Assistant Com- i 
misslonera, In^pector>, Sub-In^pocto^s, Euro- 1 
pean Sergeants, bead constaiiles and coQ'.tables, | 
A school tor the training ot recruits tor the 
Calcutta Police force ha-, been ostablDhed at 
Calcutta There Is a training college and '-cliool ■ 
at Sardah, in the district of Rujsiialii where 
newly appointed gazetted oiliceis, Sub-Inspectors 
and constables learn their duties Tlieie are 
two other scliools at Dacca and Berhampoic 
for the training of constables The annual cost 
of the Police is over Rs liO lakhs. 


I 

Medical. 

The head of the Medlral Department is the • 
Surgeon General with the Government of i 
Bengal, and Sanitation is in charge of the j 
Sanitary Commissioner, the lormer appointment 
Is always held by a member of the Indian 
Medical Service, while tin* latter post is al>,o 1 
ordinarily held by a member of that service 
There iB also a Sanitary Engineer for the 
Breoidenoy. In the districts the Civil Surgeons 
are responsible for medical work. There are 
22 hospitals in Calcutta, 10 of which are 
Buppoited by the government and 446,675 
v^erionfl are treated at these institutions during 


1917, of whom 34,104 wen in-patients. In the 
mofussil districts there are 724 hospitals and 
dispensaries, the number of patients treated 
in them during 1917 was 0,340,664 including 
05,017 In-paticnts. 

Education. 

In the Presidency ot Jiengal education Is 
Imparted partly through (ioveniment agency 
and partly tlijough private bodies, assisted in 
iargt measure by Government gran ts-ln- aid. 
<»overniaent maintains time Arts Colleges in 
Calcutta (oi which one is a college for women 
and One the Sanskrit College), one atHughll, 
one at Kribhnagar, one at Dacca, one at Raj- 
sii.ihi and one at Chittagong It also maintains . 
two training colleges, one at Calcutta and one " 
at Dacca, for tcacliers who teach in secondary 
ochools througJi the im dimn of English and 
6 normal schools, one in each division, for the 
training of teaciu rs in secondary schools through 
tlic medium of the vernacular, also an engi- 
neering college at Sibpur and an engineering 
school at Dacca, a mednml collf'ge, a veterinary 
coII(‘gc, a bciiool of art 6 nd a commercial school 
j in Calcutta and a wi'aving school at Scramporc. 

It also provides at the headquarters of all 
I districts, except Burdwan and Midnapore, and 
also at certain other mofussil eemtros, Hi^ 
English schools for the education of boys, 
while to bome Government Arts Colleges high 
miioolsare attached In Calcutta there are 
lour high schools for bovs, two of which aie 
attached to Pnsldenev College and one to the 
Sanskrit College. Mure 13 anotlu r school at 
Hastings Hous(', Alipur, wliph is a residential 
institution Governnunt Ivigh schools for 
gills exist Only in thi in adiiuarti rs stations 
of CalcutEi, Dacca, Mjrnensmgh and Chitta- 
gong The other secondary schools, vvith the 
t'Xceptlon of a few middle sehoolb managed 
either bv Government or by boards, are under 
private control Th( administration of primary 
education in all areas, which are not under 
miinicipalitKs, rests with the district boards 
large grants being gi\en from provimial reve- 
nues to the boards, which contribute only 
slightlv from their own funds Only m back- 
ward localities are bueh schools either entirely 
managed, or direetlv aided, by Government 
Apart from the institutions referred to above 
115 lustitutioiis called Guru Training Schools 
are maintained by the Di^partment for the 
training of vernacular teachers For the 
education of Mahomedaus, tlu re are senior 
madr.isas at Calcutta, Dacca, Cliittagong and 
Hughli, whicli are managed by Government, 
There are also certain Government institutions 
for technical and 1 ndus trial education A large 
proportion of educational work of every stage 
is under the control of various mibsionary 
bodies, which are assisted by Government 
grants- in-aid 

The municipalities are required to expend 
a certain proportion of their ordinary income 
on education Tliey are mainly responsible 
for primary education wltlbn their jurisdiction, 
but schools in these areas are eligible also 
for grants from Government These bodies 
maintain a second grade Arts CoUego and a 
high school at Midnapore, a high school at 
Burdwan, adilgh school at Baranagoie and a 
high school at OhittagOog. 
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There were on 31sfc Mar '17 in the Presidency — 
Arts Colleges 83 Secondary Schools 2,756 
lAw „ 9 Primary Schools 41,901 

Medical Colleges 2 Special „ 1,331 

Engineering College 1 Private Institutions 2,269 
Training ColUges 6 
with 10,18,434 pupils In all 
The Department Is admiiflstered hy a 
Director of Public Instruction, assiste d by an 
Assistant Director and an Assistant Din ctor for 
Muhammadan Education and a spi cial oliici r 
in coiineotion with Tc chiucal and Industrial 
Education Each division is in charge of a 
Divisional Inspector assisted by a certain 
number of Additional and Assistant Insix’ttors 
according to the requiremmts of the s(\eial 
divisions Similarly the admlnistrati\e chargi 
of the primary education of Lach district is in 
the hands of a Deputy Inspector assisted by 
Additional Deputy and Sub- Inspectors ol 
Schools, the latter class officers being in soim 
Instaims helpi d by dlhci rs of humbUr status 
called A''Slstant Sub-Inspectors and Inspicting 
Pandits and Maul vis Higher education is con- 
trolli d by tiie Univi rsitv (Calcutta) ( stablislu d 
In 1857, adimnlsb ri d bv thi Chanci llor (the Go- 
vernor-Oen( raland Viciroy of India), the Ercioi 
(tin Governor of llingal), tin Viof-CliaiKellor 
(appointed by the Govi rnment of India, Usuallv 
for tuo years at a time), and 110 Fellows, of 
whom 10 are ex-olhcio, lOare el((t(d by reg- 
istered Graduates, 10 by tile Fadiltiesand th< 
r< malndor 80 are nomiuated by tlu Chancellor 
The Uiiivcreity maintains a Law Coll< g(, call< d 
the University Law College, Calriitta Tlu 
Universitvis mainly an examining body, but It 
has now made itself responsible for thf actual 
teaching of students, for whieh imrpose it 
employs an agency whieh is quite distinct 
from the staffs of the afflliated colleges 

The following University Professorships have 
been founded — (1) Prasanna Kumar Tagore 
Law Professorship, (2) Alinto Protessorship 01 
Econoimcs,(3) Gcorg( V PiofesRorshlp of Mental 
and Moral Si mnee, (4) Hardinge Profi ssorship of 
Higlier Mathematics, (5) Cnnunhu 1 Promssor- 
fihip of Ancient Indian Ifistory and Cultun , (0) 
Pallt Professorships of nu^imstry and Physks, 
(7) Sir Rash Dehary Ghosc Professorship of 
Applied Mathematics, Physics, Chenimtry and 
Botany, and (8; Two Professorships of Engh-h 
Tile principal educational institutions are — 
Government Arts Colleoes 
Presidency College, Calcutta, Principal, W C 
Wordsworth , officiating Director, Mr J R 
Barrow, officiating 

Dacca College, Principal, F C Turner. 

Bajshalii College, Principal, Rai K K Banerji 
Bahadur 

Chittagong College, Principal, J R Barrow, oji 
deputation Babu Puraachaudra Kundu, 
Officiating 

Sanskrit College, Principal, Dr S 0 Acharya 
^'ighli College, Principal, J M Bottoraley 
;^l8hnagar CoUege, Principal, R N Gilchrist. 

W CoUoge, Calcutta, Srinclpa], Misa 

Wright. • 


Private Arts Colleges 
Aided 

Scottibh Churches College, Calcutta, Principal, 
Rev J Watt. 

St Xavier’s College, Calcutta, Rector, Rev. 
Fatlu r Cioiiun 

Jagannath College, Dacca, Principal, Ral L M. 
Chatt( rjl Baliadur 

Biajaniohan College, Barlsal, Principal, N L. 
Alookherjec 

Anandamohnn College, Alymenslngh, Principal, 
Dr J GliOsh 

V^ictorla College, Comilla, Principal, Satyendra- 
nath i;.isu 

Weskvan Collt'ge, Bankura, Principal, Rev J. 
Mitihell 

Vutona College, Xarail, Principal, Gopal- 
cliatidra Maitra 

llindii Aeadeinv Daulatpur, Principal, Rama- 
khvacharan Nag 

Sirampori College, Principal, The Rev Dr, 
0(‘Org( Howell 

St Pauls Oatfiedial Mission College, Calcutta, 
l*rincipal, 3'he Rev. W E S Holland 
Fehvarel College, Pabna, Prlneipal, R. Bose 
Dioee^an College, Calcutta, Lady Principal, 
Slstc r Mary Vie torla, 0 T s D 
Unaided 

City College, Calcutta, Principal, Heramba 
Chandra Maitra 

Ripon Colle'gf, Calcutta, Principal, Ramcndra 
I Sundar Tre \e di 

Ban gabas) College , Calcutta, Principal, G C Bose. 

I Vidvat^^ar College, Calcutta, I^rliiclpal, 

.Sara^ranjaii Roy 

Central College, Calcutta, Principal, Khudiram 
Bose 

Kns-hi) a Chandra College, Hetampur, Principal, 
Dhurunidas Dntt 

Biirdwan Raj College, Principal, Umacharan 
Bandopadliayaya 

Utlarpara College, Principal, Jogendra Nath 
Mitra 

Krishnath ColP'ge, Berharapore, Principal, 

S Bane rjl (olfg ) 

lioreto llouso, (Jalnitta, Lady Principal, The 
Rev Mother Mary Borgia, l B v M. 

Carmichael College, Rangpur, Principal, Rev. 

Dr C H Watkins 
Rajendri College, Fiirldpur. 

TLigerhat College Khulna 
South Subarban Colle go, Bhabanipur. 
Mctnioipal 

Midnapore College, Principal, Jogendra Nath 
Harra 

Colleges for Professional Training. 
Engineering — Oovemment, 

Civil Btiglnccrmg CoUege, Slbpur, Principal, 

B Heaton 

Teaching— ’Government 

David Hare Training College, Principal, W B. 
Griffith (on deputation). Babu Chinta Haran 
Chakra varti (offg) 

Dacca Training College, Principal, E E BIbb 
( on deputation), Mr. H. A. Stark (offg.) 
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Unaided 

L M S Training College, Bhowanipore (Cal- 
cutta), Bev. A Sims 

Training Department attached to Loreto TTou'ic, 
Calcutta. 

Aidid 

Diocesan College, Caleutta, Lady Principal, 
Sister Mary Victoria, o r i i5 

Medic me — Cover nine nt 

Medical College, Calcutta, Principa!, Lt -Col 
J T Calvert 

Law 

University Law ColI< ge, Calcutta, Principal, 
Dr Satis Chandra Bagclii 

The Law Departini'nt, attached to the Dacca 
College, Vicc-Pnncipal, Nartsh Cliandra Si n 
Gupta 

The Law Department, attacln d to the Bipon 
College, Calcutta, Principal, Jankinath Dliat 
taclxarjl 

There are also Pleadership fUsses atta<)ud 
to the Government Oollegen at Daica, Baj^lu.lu, 
Hoogly Chittagong and KusUmagar and in tin 
unaided college at Bi^rJminpore, tlie Ilipon Col- 
lege and the M tropolitau Institution, (Ulcutla, 
and the Municipal CJolh ge at Midnapore 

Administration 

Governor and Pkesiprnt in CouNnL 
His Excellency The lit ITon T^awrenee Tohn 
Lumley Dundns, Earl ot Ilonaldshay, o r i j 
Took his seat, 20th March J<ii7 
PERSONAL ST\1'F 

Pnmte Seeretnru, W Jl Gouiliv, on Sixfi.il 
duty, offuiatunj ]l il A\iIUin-on 

Mditanf Secreianj, Capt Hum Gt‘ 0 )ge^.»u\ 
Surgeon, Major J D Sandes,iMa 

Aides-de-Camp, Capt Jl W Uydi, Lt D 

Balfour 

Honorary Avdes-ae-Camp, Col 0 M Pearc'', 
V D , Cornmandei E A Constable, r n 
Lt -Col R Glen, V D . Lt -Col G F Stoddart, 
Lt -Col 3t S Hawkins, vd, Cornmandei 
Duncan Frederick Vines, RIM, Lt -Col 
D A Tvue, ^ J) , Col C II Sin pin id 

Extra Aide-de-camp, 2nd Lt C B L^oTl 
Indian Aide-de-Camp, Risaldar Faiz Muhammad 
Khan 

Commander of Bo hj Guard, Capi P V Dometil, 

I A RO 

Members of Council 

Sir Henrv Wh" ler, k c i i , c s i , i c s Took 
his seat on 9th April 19l7. 

Mr. John Gh< st Cumroing, c s i , c i F i c s , 
29th Mart h 1918. 

Sir Satyendra Prasanna Sinha, Kt , 8th June 
1917 

Sir Bijay Ohand Mahtab, k.c.s i,, k c i e , i o m , 
14th May 1918. 

Maharajadhlraja Bahadur of Burdwan (Tem- 
porary,) 


J 

Nominated, OffirCiala, 

Mr Tames Donaltl 
, J n Kerr, C I E 
Mr C H lioiiipa^ 

C J fit' ^enson Meore. 

T C P Cl ibons 

L S S G’Mailev,ios 

Rai iViva Nath ’Nfiikharji Bahadur, 

Mr E B 11 P.inton 
,, C F Pa\ne, I r 
Siirg Gineral W II B Robin on 
Mr W C Wordswoifh 
„ F A A Cowley 

Nominated Non-officials 
N^awab Sir Asil Qndr fiuvidWasif Ali Mirzf 
Ivli.in Bihadui, kcvo ol Murshnlabad 

Sir Rijendra Kath Mukiiarji, K c I E 
Mr Taints Mickenzie 
Dr Sir Nilratan Sarkar 
Ua ja Hrishikosh Laha, C 1 E 
Mr J W II ITutchinson 
,, W H Ileton Ardtn Wood, 0 IE. 

,, Amiriur Rahman 

Elected 

Mr Provash Cliandra Mittt r 

lUbii Sib K xray m Mukliaiji 

Kuinir Slab Shc'khxreswar Ray 

JUbu Biajtiidra Kishor Bay Cliaudhun 

Babii Anni Cliaiulia Singh 

Dr Sir Di ba Pio^ad S irl) idhikari 

II ai lladhacliaran Pal Bahadur. 

Mr F W Carter, c i E 
,, Walker Er-^kme Crum, o B e. 

„ Jl 11 Dt bt ndra Chandra Ghosh Bahadur, 

,, Ernest Bruce Faleu 
,, HR A liwin 

Dr Abdiilla-al-Mamura, Suhrawardy. 

Mauh 1 Abdul Ka'.em 

Maulvi Abdul Kasem F,izl-ul-llaq. 

Mr Ashiafali Klun Cliaudliuri. 

Khan Sahib Ainan All 

Bibii Bhabriidra Clnudra Ray 

Ilai Malieudra Cliandra Mitra 

Mr Altai All 

llai Sri Kath Ray 

Babu Aldiil Cliandra Datta 

Babu Sureudra Rath Ray. 

Babu Mo bend ra Nath Bay 
Babu Kshirod Bihari Dutta 
Babu Klshon Mbinm CRaudlmri. 

Mr. AmbiLa Charon MoTUimdar. 
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Secketabiat, 

Chief Secretary to Government, J H, Korr, 
C I B. 

Secretary, Revenue Department, L Birley, C i E 
Secretary, General Department, L S S O Mailt "S 
Secretary, Financial Department, J DonaUl,c i i 
AetiH(j Se(r<Utri( to tJu^ Conwil mnl Siaetitnf 
Le'jislatiie D'paUmiiit , \ JI ILutdn^oii 

Secretary to Government, Public M orka Depart' 
ment, and Chief Engineer, C V Walsh 

(Jfuler Secrrtarif to Government, Public TKor/ s 
Department {Civil Buddings Bra?ich), Gr A 
Easson 

Board of iieventik. 

Member, Charles Jama's Stevcnboii-Mooro 
MiSCELLANEOUfe APPOINTMLNI’S, 

Director o1 Public In^triution, W W llomell. 
Principal, School of Aits, P. Brown 

Inspector-General of Police, C W C Plowdf ii 
C I E 

Commissioner, Calcutta Paine, lUginald Clark 
(Chg ) 

Consenator of Forests, Sir Henry Aiithoii' 
Fanuigton, Bait 

Surgeon- General, W 11 B Robinson, I \f s 

Saint am Commis<ttorier, f>iriit -CoIoik I \V \\ 
Cknusha(»ii Militau dnlv) 

Collector of Customs, Calcutta, C W E Cotton 
ti K ICS 

CoiiimissLoncr of hitist and Salt , fiAis Oi.mdr > 
Mukt rji , 1 o b 

Accountant-General, II G Tomkins, c i E 

Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt -Col. Sir W. J 
Buchanan, c i E 

Postmaster-General, Qcoige Wavtihng Schonc- 
m in 

Inspector-General of Jlegisira^ion, P. N 
Mukharji. 

Director of Agriculture, S Milligan. 

Protector of Emigrants, C Banks, ir D. 

Chairman of Calcutta Corporation, C F. Pa^nc 
^'^hcriff, Prince Akram Hussain. 


Superintendent, Rayal Botanic Gardens, Major 
A T Gage. 

Coroner, F K. Dobbin. 

Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societtes, J, M, 
Mitra 

LirUTENANT-GOtERNORS OF BENGAI.. 


Fiedcrick J Halliday 1864 

John r Giant , . . . . . . . 1869 

CtcilBeadon .. .. .. 1862 

William Gn'y .. .. .. 1867 

George Campbell .. . .. 1871 

Sir Uiehaid Temiile, Bart , K C S.I. , . 1874 

J'he lion Ashley Eden,r s I . .. 1877 

Sir Steuirt C Bayhy, K c S I {Offig ) . 1879 

A Uivors rh«)mpson,c' s I., 0 i r , . . 1882 

H A Cockerell, c s I {o^iria’ing) .. 1885 

Sir Stciiart C. Bayley, K 0 s I , 0 I E. . . 1887 

Sir Chailes Alfred Elliott, k c S i . . 1890 

Sir \ P MacDonnoll, K 0 K i, {OElg ) . . 1893 

Sir Mexander Mackeiuio, KCSI .. 1895 

Jlctncd bth April ISOS 

Cliaihs Cecil Stevens, o s i (Officiating) , 1897 

Sii John Woodburn, K 0 s 1. .. .. 1898 

1 Dic<l, 2HtNov 1902 

jj A Bonnljllon, c s 1 (OJfuiating) 1902 

I Sir A H beitli Fiaser, KCSI . . 1903 

[ Lancilot Hare, 0 s 1 , c 1 E (Offig) .. 1900 

! F. A (Officuitimj) . .. 1900 

Sir E N Baker, K c s I .. .. 1908 

Retired 21st S(pt 1911 

F W Duke, c H 1 (GJficMting) .. 1911 


The olht e of Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
was abolished on April 1st, 1912, whoa Bengal 
was rais( (1 to a Governorship 

Governors ok hie Presipenoy of Fort 
William in Bengal. 

The Rt Hon Baron Carmichael of 
j Skirling, GCIE.KCMG . .. 1912 

; The Rt. Hon Earl of llonaldshay, G.O.I B. 1917 
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The United Provinces. 


The United Provinces of Agra and Oudh lie 
in practically the centre of Upper India They 
are bounded on the north by Tibet, on the 
north*>east by Nepal, on the south and south- 
by Bengal, on the south by two of the Chota 
Nagpur States of the Central India Agency and 
the Saugor District of the Central Provinces, 
and on the west by the States of Gwalior, Dhol- 
pur, Bharatpur, Sirtnor, and Jubbal, and by the 
Punjab. Their total area amounts to 107,267 
square miles, to whicli may be added the area 
of the two Native States of Tehri and Rampiir, 
both of which lie within the United Provinces, 
6,079 square miles and the newly-creattd inde- 
pendent State of Benares with an area of 865 
miles, giving a total of 112,346 square mUes 
The total population is 48,014,080, out of which 
Tehri and Rarnpur account for 832,036 

The Provinces, originally termed the North- 
Western Provinces and so amalgamated in 1877, 
receiving their present det.ignation in 1902, in- 
clude four distinct tracts of country portions of 
the Himalayas, the sub-flimalayan tracts (the 
Kumaon), the great Gangetic plain and por- 
tions of the hill systems of Ccntial India (lUin- 
deUchand) The first two of these tracts are in- 
fertile and support a very sparse population 
and the Central Indian plateau is almost equal- 
ly Infertile, liiough better populated The soil 
of the Gangetic plain, however, possesses an 
extreme fertility and here the density ot popu- 
lation rises from 512 persons per square mile 
In the west, to 640 in the centre and 718 m the 
east, which gives the Province's as a whole a 
greater population pressure on the soil than 
any other Provinces in India In the south 
there are low rocky lulls, broken spurs of the 
Vindhyan mountains, covcied with stunted 
trees and Jungle, and in the North the lower 
slopes of the Himalayas, clothed with dense 
forest, affording excellent big and small game 
shooting, and rising beyond in a tangled mass 
of ridges, ever higher and higher, until is reach- 
ed the line of the eternal snows, but the greater 
part of the provinces consists of level plain, 
teeming with highly-cultivated fields and water- 
ed by four rivers — the Ganges, Jumna, Gogra 
and the Gumti. 


The People. 

The population is mainly Hindu, 86 per cent 
ranking as such whilst Maliomcdans number 14 
per cent , the total of all other religions being 
less than 0'6 per cent composed of Christians 
(Europeans and Indians), Jains, Aryas and Sikhs, 
the Aryas are the followers of the Arya 
Samaj sect, which obtains widely in the 
Punjab and has extended its influence to the 
United Provinces The three main physical 
types are Dravidian, Aryan and Mongoloid, 
the latter being confined to the Himalayan and 
sub-Himalayan districts and the former to South 
Mirzapur and Bundelkhand, whilst the high-caste 
Aryans frequent the western Districts of the 
Province. Most of the people, however, show 
a mixed Arya-Dravidian origin. Three lan- 
guages are spoken by the great majority of the 
people In the plains — Western Hindi, Eastern 
HiDdi and Behari; Urdu, or Hindustani is a 


dialect of Western Hindi, though it contains a 
large admixture of Pers«in and Arabic words^ 
which makes it a lingua franca. 

* Industries. 

The principal industry is agriculture, which 
supports no less than 71*7 of the population. 
The soils of the Provinces fall into three 
groups , the valley soils of the Himal- 
ayas, the mam alluvium and the Central Indian 
alluvium, the ihief characteristic soil of the 
Central Indian alluvium is the black soil, with 
a lighter variant, though heic also there are 
light loams and gravel The Himalayan soils 
are of local origin and vary with the nature of 
the rock from which they have been formed, 
whilst the main alluvium soils are sand, clay 
and loam, the loam being, naturallv, the most 
productive The soil generallv yields excellent 
crops of nee, millet, maize, linseed, cotton, wheat, 
sugarcane*, pulses, barley and poppy, rice being 
grown mostly in low-lying, heavy clays 
The greater part of the Provinces is highly 
cultivated, the rainfall varies from 60 to 00 
inches m the Hills, to 40 inches in the Be- 
nares and Gorakhpur Divisions, whilst the Agra 
Division receives about 2') to 30 inches annu- 
ally only Drought seriously affeeted Bundel- 
khand and the Agra Division, in the past, but 
unproved drainage, and irrigation (a pro- 
tective 8vst( m of irrigation works exists and is 
being extended) have enabled a complete 
ri'covery to be made and the agricultural pros* 
peiity of the Provinces is now high, though 
it vanes with the rainfall The great scourge 
has been, and is, that of plague, which hampers 
the agiiciilturist severely, and in the Terai, 
malaria still exacts a large toll Land Is 
held inostlv on the ryotwan tenure m Bundel- 
khand and Kumaon, on zemindari tenure in 
Agra and taluqdari tenure in Oudh The princi- 
pal land owners in Oudh are the Taluqdars, 
some of whom own viry large estates The 
area held in taluqdari tenure amounts to 61 
per cent of the total area m Oudh. 

Manufactures. 

The Provinces are not rich in minerals. 
Coal exists in Southern Mirzapur, Iron 
and copper are found in the Himalayan 
Districts, and there were mines of importance 
there formerly, but increased difliculty of work- 
ing them as veins became exhausted result^ 
in the closure of most of them Gold is found 
in minute quantities bv wahhing in some of the 
rivers in the Hills Limestone is found in the 
Himalayas and stone is largely quarried in the 
Mirzapur District. Cotton is ginned and spwn 
throughout the provinces, as a home industry, 
and weaving, by means of hand-looms, is carried 
on in most districts In 1901 nearly a milliora 
persons were dependent on weaving, 140,000 on 
spinning and 136,000 on cleaning, pressing, and 
ginning, but during the last decade these 
industries have been on the decrease. Tlie 
largest Industry is in Azamgorh district, where 
there are 130,000 looms. Silk spinning is con- 
fined almost entirely to the dtetnot of Benares, 
where the famous KMtob brocade is made, Bm< 
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broidery Is manufactiired in Lucknow, where the 
noted Mikan work of silk on cotton or muslin, 
la produced, and In Benares, where gold and 
silver work on velvet silk, crepe and sarsenet 
obtains. The glass industry is Important in 
some districts, Benares and Moradabad are 
noted for their lacquered brass work, porcelain 
is manufactured at Ghazipur, and other indus- 
tries are those of paper-iaakmg (Lucknow) dye- 
ing, leather-work and fireworks The chief 
centre of European and Indian industry is Cawn- 
pore, which, situated in most advantageous 
position on the Ganges, possesses tanneries, 
cotton, woollen, jute and other mills, which have 
a large and ever increasing output (the woollen 
mill is the largest in India) There are cotton 
factories at Aligarh (famous for its locks), Meerut 
and Bareilly , Mirzapur (which produces also 
excellent carpets), Hardoi and Hathras have 
cotton mills Excellent furniture is made at 
Bareilly, at Allahabad there are stone works, 
at Rosa there is a very large English distillery, 
with patent still, and the provinces can claim 
six breweries, with an out-turn of over a md- 
lion gallons a 

The largest trade centres are Cawnpore, 
Allahabad, Mirzapur, Benares, Lucknow, Meerut, 
Aligarh, Hathras, Muttra, Agra, Earukhabad, 
Moradabad, Chandausl, Bareilly, Saharanpur, 
Muzufaniagar, Ghaziabad, Khurja, Gorakhpur, 
Ghazipur, Pilibhit and Shahjahanpur. 

Administration 

The Provinces are admuustered by a 
Lieutenant-Governor, who is generally chosen 
from among the members of the Indian 
Civil Service who have 8(‘rved in the Provmce 
The medium for the transaction of public busi- 
ness is the Secretariat, the Staff of which con- 
sists of five Secretaries and five Under-Secre- 
tancs. The Chief Secretary is in charge of the 
Revenue, Appointment, General Administra- 
tion, Political and Forest Departments , another 
Secretary attends to the Medical, Judicial, 
Police, Educational and Sanitation Depart- 
ments , whilst a third looks to the local Self- 
Government, Financial, Municipal, Miscel- 
laneous and Separate Revenue Departments 
The other two Secretaries belong to the Public 
Works Department, and are also Chief Engi- 
neers, one of whom deals with Irrigation, and 
the other with Roads and Buildmgs Govern- 
ment spends the cold weather, October to April, 
in Lucknow and Allahabad, mostly in Lucknow, 
the Secretariat moves between these two places 
The Lieutenant-Governor and the Secretariat 
spend the hot weather in Nami Tal, but during 
the monsoon the Lieutenant-Governor tours 
the plains, as he does also in the cold weather 
The Board of Revenue is the highest court of 
appeal In revenue and rent cases, and it has im- 
portant executive duties, being the chief revenue 
authority in the Provmces. There are forty- 
eight British districts, tliirty-six in Agra and 
twelve in Oudh, average area 2,000 square miles 
and average population a million Each Dls- 
wict ia In charge of a District Officer, termed a 
wliector and Magistrate in Agra and a Deputy 
wmmissioner and Magistrate in Oudh and 
^umaon, who is an Indian Civilian. Tlie Dis- 
wksta are grouped together In Divisions under 
J ^mmissioner. There are nine Divisions, 
an average area of neady 12,000 square 
niuee and a popnlathm of from 5 to 0 milfions. 


The Districts are sub-divided into foAtfils, of 
which there are 217, with an average area of 
600 square miles and a population of 220,000. 
Each Tahsil is in charge of a Tahs-ddar^ who Is 
responsible for the collection of revenue, and 
also exercises judicial powers. Takstla are di- 
vided into parganas which are units of impor- 
tance in the settlement of land revenue Sub 
ordbiate to the Tahaildars are kanungoa, of 
whom there are, on an aveingc, three to a tahail. 
These officials supervise the work of the 
patwariSy or village accountants, check their 
papers and form a link direct between the vil- 
lagers and Government For judicial purposes 
(revenue and criminal), the District Officer as- 
signs a subdivision, consisting of one or moie 
tahada, as the ease may be to each of his subordi- 
nates, who may be covenanted civilians, (Joint 
and Assistant Magistrates and Collectors) or 
members of tlio Provincial Service (Deputy 
Collectors and Magistral fs) Tlio Commissioner 
of the Bareilly and Kiimaon Divisions are Politi- 
cal Agents for the Native States of Uampur and 
Telui respectively and the Commissioner of 
Benares is the Political Agent for Benares State 

Justice 

Justice is administered by the High 
Court in the Province of Agra, and the 
Court of the Judicial Commissioner, in Oudh, 
which arc the tlnal appellate autliorities in both 
criminal and civil cases The former, which 
consists of a Chief Justice and Hve imisne Judges, 
two of whom are Indians, sits at Allahabad, 
and the latter, repri'sentcd by a Judicial Commis- 
sioner and two Additional Commissioners, one 
of whom 18 an Indian, sits always In Lucknow. 
There are twenty-seven District and Additional 
District Judges, (Indian Civilians) twenty-ono 
in Agra and six in Oudh, who have both ori- 
ginal and appellate junsdietion in civil and crimi- 
nal cases, and occasional appellate jurisdiction In 
rent cases, but District Officers and tlioir assis- 
tants, includ ng Tahaildara, preside in both 
criminal and rent and revenue toui-ts, and dispose 
of a good deal of the work. In Kumaon, the 
Coramissloner is a ifigh Court Judge In Civil 
cases, and a District Judge in Criminal cases. 
In the larger Cantonments, the Cantonment 
xMaglstrates liavc limited powers as Judges of 
a bmali Cause Court. There are also Subor- 
d nate Judges, Judges of Small Cause Courts 
and Munsffs, wiio dispose of a large number 
of small civil suits, being specially empowered; 
m some eases, to decide suits up to Rs 2,000, 
but generally they take cases up to Rs 1,000, 
whilst Subordinate .Judges hear cases up to 
Rs 5,000 Axipeals from Munslfs and Subor- 
dinate Judges go to the District Judges. 
Small Cause Court Judges try suits to the 
value of Rs 500 There are also Honorary 
Munslfs, limited to Rs 200 suits, and village 
Munsifs, whose jurisdiction is fixed at Ra 20. 

Local Government. 

Local Government is exereised by means of 
Difetnct and Municipal Boards, the former 
!(' vying local rates on land-owners, the 
latter deriving its revenue from octroi 
and other forms of taxation. The aim 
is to abolish octroi, because It interferes 
with through trade. Eighty-five Municipali- 
ties possess the privilege of electing their own 
memberB and all the principal Boards now have 
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non-official Chairman, with an Executive Officer 
who iB directly responsible to the Board in all 
matters. Local self-ffovemmont has been given a 
wider extension by the Municiiialitics Act, passed 
in 1916, under which the rcsponsibillticB of the 
boards and their chairmen have been largely in- 
creased They deal with questions of sanitation, 
communication, lighting, town improve nHnt, 
roads, water supply, drainage and education 
Grants are made to Boards by Govt'mments in 
some cases for spi'cial jmrposes from g( m ral r( ^ f - 
nues Small towns, te rmed Act XX towns, also 
enjoy some measure of local stlf-go\< mn.tnt and 
it is under consideration to exUnd the principle 
here, too. 

Finance. 

The Financial history of the Province ' 
has not been a happy one, inadequate 
eettlements, i * , contracts between the Gov- 
ernment of India and the local Government, and 
the severe famine m 1896 having caused Provin- 
cial bankruptcy, which for a long time necessita- 
ted rigid economy in order to accumulate re- 
serves which could be spent on productive works 
Recently liberal Imperial assignments have been 
made by the Government of India and the 
financial prospects are accordingly much brigh- 
ter, though the war is naturally hampering pro- 
gress The local govern niont gi ts 3-8 only ot the 
land revenue The Provincial Bndg( t for 1918-19 
shows an opening balance ol 244 lakhs, r( venue 
727 lakhs, and expenditure 719 lakhs, and a 
closing balance ol 253 lakhs. 

Public Works. 

The Public Works Department is divided 
Into the Hoads and Buildings branch 
and the Irrigation branch, each of which 
is administered by a Chief Engmcer, wlio is 
abo a Secretary to Government The Provin- 
ces are divided into three circles and ten divi- 
Bions for the administration of roads and build- 
mgs, and into four circles and twenty divisions 
(or irrigation purposes Each circle is in charge 
of a Supermtendmg Engineer, and each divi- 
sion is in charge of an Executive Engineer 
The whole of the irrigation works constructed 
or maintained by Govcniment are in charge 
of the Department, nearly all metalled roads, 
and also bridges on second-class loads, and genei- 
ally, all works costing more than its 1,000, ex- 
cept in Municipalities The most important 
Irrigation works within the last twenty years 
have been the construction of the Betwa Canal, 


Bistant Superintendents. There is a Police 
Traming School at Moradabad There is a ^ 
local C. I. D. forming a separate detective de- 
partment, under a Deputy Inspector -General, 
with an assistant, Tliere is an armed police, 
specially recruited, and armed with the l^rtlni 
itille The present cost of the force is 131 lakhs. 
The admiiiistiation of tlie Jail department is 
in charge of an Inspector-General of Prisons, 
who 13 a member of the Indian Medical Service. 

• 

Education 

Education Is in part wholly State-main- 
tained , and paitly by means of grants-in-aid. 
There is a State University at Allahabad, - 
a Government Sanskrit College at Benares, 

’ whilst Arabic and Per“ian are taught lu special 
classes at the Muir Collccre, Allahabad, which 
also has a special science side, which ot late 
has been greativ extended, and there is a Gov- 
ernment Engineering College at Roorkte (Thom- 
ason College) There are aided Colleges in 
Lucknow (Canning College), (Reid Christian 
College), and (Isabella Tnoburn College), Agra 
(St John’s, Aligarh (the Mahoraedan Oriental 
College), Gorakpur, Cawuipoie and Meerut, 
and an unaided College at Benares, the Central 
Hindu College In Lucknow there is tlie Marti- 
nierc school, an entirely independent institu- 
tion, for European and Anglo-Indian children, 
and thoie is a Girls’ Martin icrc connected with 
it, whilst in the Hill-Stations, Naini-Tal and 
Mussooric, there are manv excellent private 
scholastic institutions for European boys and 
girls, which are attended by students from all 
over India Government maintain Training 
Colleges, for toaclx'rs in Lucknow and Allaha- 
bad, an Art Crafts and an Industrial School 
in Lucknow, and an Agricultural College at 
Cawuipore, Public Schools are almost entirely 
maintained by the District and Municipal Boards 
and piiiuary education is almost entirely In 
their hands Piiinary and female education 
arc in a v< rv backward condition, though there 
was in 1915-lG an incn asc 111 pupils under both 
heads Teehnifal education is being pushed 
forward The total number of schools of all kinds 
d( encased by 170 to 17,631, but that of scholars 
rose from 832,454 t-o 841,334 The number of 
secondary public schools (high schools and middle 
schools, English and vi rnae ular) for Indian boys 
I rose from 504 to 611, w'hile the number of scholars 
I fell trom 102 042 to 97,048 The dccrcat-e was 
wholly In vernacular schools Students receiving 
collegiate education rose from 7,121 to 7,487* of 


the Fatehpur brancli of the Lower Ganges 
Canal, the Mat branch of the main Ganges Canal, 
Improvements in the Rohilkhand and Terai 
Canals and extensive drainage operations m 
the Doab districts of the Meerut and Agra divi- 
sion. Important irrigation extension works are 
now being considered The budget for irri- 
gation and other public works for the present 
year is 128 lakhs. 

Police. 

The Police Force is divided into District 
and BaUwray Police and is administered 
by an Inspector-General, with five Deputies, one 
of whom is in charge of Railways, and two 
Assistants, forty-nine District Supermtendents, 
two Railway Saperintendents, and thirty As- 


these 5,443 wen It'aming EngliHi, 3,369 a clasf-ical 
language and 280 a vcniacular. The amount 
budgeted for education this year is 74 lakhs. 

nigher education is controlled by the Allaha- 
bad University (constd m 1887) which consists 
of a Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and seventy- 
live ordinary and four ex-offiew Fellows, of 
whom some are elected by the Senate or by 
registered graduates and the Faculties, and 
the remainder nommated by the Lieutenant- 
Governor, in his capacity of Chancellor. The 
Faculties are those of Art, Science, Law and 
Medicine, and the University possesses an 
important Law School. It is proposed to es- 
tablish a Mahomedan University at Aligarh 
and a Hindu yruversity has been inaugurated 
at Benares. ^ 
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The principal educational InatitutionB are:— j 
The Mahoraedan Anglo-Oriental College, , 
Aligarh — Principal, J. H. Towle j 

The Central Hindu College, Benares — Princi- i 
pal, P B Adhikan, offg. j 

St. John’s College, Agra— Principal, Rev. ! 
A. W. Davies 

Muir College, Allahabad — Principal, S G ' 
Jennings a ^ 

Queen^s College, Benares — Principal, P S 
Jiurrc 11 I 

Canning College, Lucknow — Principal, M B 
Cameron 

Agra College — Principal, T. Cuthbertson Jonc° ■ 
Rcid Christian College, Lucknow — Principal, 
Rev. T C Badley 

Meerut College — Principal, William Jesse 
Woodstock College, Mussooric — Piincipal, 
Rev H M Andrews j 

Bareilly College — Principal, J T1 AMerson i 

Christian College, Abahabad — Prmcipal, Rev 
C A. R Janvier | 

Christ Church College, Cawuporc — Principal, 
Rev M S Douglas 

Isabella Thoburn College, Lucknow — Prmci- ^ 
pal. Miss Robinson ] 

Thomason College, Roorkce — Prmcipal, Mr ! 

W. G Wood, 0 b I I 

Kmg George s Medical College, Lucknow — 
Offg Principal, Major J W. D Megaw, IMS ' 
Medical I 

The Medical Department is in cliarge of 
an Inspcetor-Gcneral of Civil Hospitals 
A Civil Surgeon is in charge and is j 
responsible for the medical work of each dis- | 
tnct, and m a few of tlie larger stations he has ] 
an assistant In two stations (Ranikhct and 
Almora) Medical Ofheers In military employ • 
hold collateral civil chaige There are eighty- I 
three Assistant Surgeons in charge of import- ' 
ant dispensaries and a large number of Indian 1 
hospibil assistants. Lady di)ctors and temalc 
hospital assistants visit purda nashin women I 
111 their own homes and much good work is 
done 111 tins manner 

The best equipped hospitals, for Indian pa- 
tients are the Thomason Hospital at Agra and 
the Balrampur Hospital at Lucknow The 
Ramsay Hospital for Europeans at Is aim lal is 
a first class institution and there aic also the 
Lady Duffenn Hospitals King George’s Medical 
College and the hospital in connexion with it 
have been opened recently in Lucknow 
The College is one of the best equipped in the 
country, with a staff of highly efficient pro- 
cessors, and the hospital is the first m the 
Tovinces There is an X-Ray Institute at 
^hra Dun, where valuable research work has 
^ carried out and the Pasteur Institute at Ka- 
take cases from aU parts of India, and 
^^are sanatoria for British soldiers in tlie 


Aid-de-Camp, Captain T. C Twining. 

Honorary Aid^s-de-Camp, Lieut -Col. P H. 
Clutterbuck, Lieut -Col J H E Beer, 0.1 B., 
V n , Lieut -Col J. Walker, v d , Hony. Capt, 
Subadar Major Chamu ,‘^ingh Biirathokl, 
Risalilar Major Qudrat Khan Bahadur. 

Leoislative Council of the 
Lieutenant-Governor. 

President, The Lieutenant-Governor. 
Vice-President, J :M Holms, c s i 
Members 

Nawab Mnliamraad Miizammll-Ullah Khan, 
Klun Bahadur, of Bhlkaniimr 
Kunwar Aditya N Singli, of Benares. 

Kied( IK k I un( s Poil 

Kaja Sir Muhammad Tasaddiik Rasul Khan, 
K c s 1 

Nawal) Mumtaz-ud-(lanla Sir Muhammad P. 

AH Khan, K c i e , x c v o , c s i , of Pahaau, 
Mr Lmlovii Clinili s Porter, c ^ l , c I B 
S H Eri'mantlo 
SamiK I l•(‘^v O Donnell, I c 
\lul Cbaudia i (' s 

Mu lUM 1 K( am*, l c *=> 

Geoige (1 ill Sim, I (' s 
Herbert Morton Willrnott. 

Ral Janki Prasad Bahadur 
Col C Mactaggart, 0 1 E,, I m 
C F dc la Fosse. 

F Maekiiinon 
JI R C Ilailey 
U C Ferard. 

W E Crawsliaw 
Rai An.ind Samp Bahadur 
James Rao Poarsoii, c i E 
Henry Mayne Rcid Hopkins 
Sldiu V It< giuald Dana Is, i c’ S 
Tara Dat Gulrola 
Pandit Jagat Narayan 
Lala Madhusiidan Dayal 
Muiishi X P Ashthana. 

Moti Lal Nehru 
Raj Sadanand Pande Bahadur 
Maharaja Sir Bliagwatl Prasad Singh; , 

of Baliampur. 

Raja Kushalpal Singh 

Ral Ashthuja Prasad Bahadur 

Saiyid Raza Aii. 

Rai Sliankar Sahal Saheb. 

Rudlia Kishan Das 
C Y Chintamani 
Gokaran Nath Misra. 


Administration. 

^^^\t-Gotfemor, 3 he Hon Sir Spencer Hai- 
K.0.S I., CJB. Appointed loth 
y 1918. « 

Twister, i.o.8. 


Sukbir Singh. 

Raja Chandra Chur Singh, 

Raja Moti Cliand. 

Nawah Muhammad Abdul Majid, 
A. W. Ward. 
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Thomas Smith 

Salyid Al-i-Nabi Khan Bahadur 
Saydd Wazir Hasan. 

SBCRETAllIAT. 

Chief Secretary to Government, s P. O’Donnoll 


Financial Secretary to Government, G. G Sim, 

ICS. 

Judicial „ „ M Koanc, I o ^ 

Secretary to Government, Public Works Dept 
(Buildingi <t Roads, & Radways), H M 
Willmott 

SecreULtj to Government, Public Works Dept 
(Irtupdion), G T , r i E , (on li.ivi ) , 

OihciatliiK, A W I-: Stand]. \ 


Registrars, ^ E Lowe, A Grant, A M. lelly, 
V O Jiidiard^on, C St L d\ v» n and E 
L 'E Phipps 


JiOAllD OP HEVeNUE 

Members, J, M Holms, C S i , j. s. Campbell, 
c.s I., c I K 


Miscellaneous Appchntments. 

Opium Agent, Ghazipur, C E Wild 
Director of Land Records and AgriciiUure H R 
C Halley 

Chief Comervat or of Forests, 1‘ h ClnttiibucK. 

a IE, V T) , E R O S , F / s , J- T 2 , 

Director of Public Instruction, c |"’ dV la P'ose 

Inspector ’General of Police, \v S Warns Sub 
pro tern ’ 

InsnecUn’General of Cwd llospitals, Coi C 
Mactagaart, M a , m ii , o i e , i m s 

Sanitary Commissioner, Lieut .Col S A Harrl&s 
IMS ’ 

Inspector-General of Registration G.orcc Ban* 
croft Lambert, i o s 
Commissioner of Excise, T A u Way 
Accountant-General, Wilfrid Alder, m a , i c s 
Inspector-General of Prisons -Col S H 
Henderson, mb, o m , I m s’ 

Postmaster-Gene/ al , Liom 1 Tiunning. r, oiE 
Chemical Analyser, Dr E If Haiikin 
Lieutenant-Governors o^ thk North- 
Western Provinces 

Sir C. T Metcalfe, Bart , a c h 183C 


The Right Hon the Goverfiior-General 1888 


in the North- Western Provinces (Lord 
Auckland) 

T C. Robertson 1840 

The Right Hon the Governor-General 1842 
in the North-Western Provmces (Lord 
EUenborough) 

SirG R. Cleik, KOB 1843 

James Thomson. Died at Bareilly. .. 1843 

A W Bcgbie, In charge . . . . . . 1853 

.1. R Colvin Died at Agra .. 1863 

E A Ileade, In charge .. . . 1857 


Colonel II Fraser, c B , Chief Commis- 1857 
sioiier, N -W Provinces 

The Right Hon the Governor-General 1858 
administering the N -W, Provinces 


(Vihcount Canning) 

Sir G F. Edmonstone 1859 

R Money, In charge . . . . 1863 

The Hon Edmund Drummond . , . . 1863 

Sir Wiiliam Muir, K c s i. V . . . . 1868 

Sir John Strachey, K c s I . . . . , 1874 

Sir George Couper, Bart , 0 B . . 1876 


Lieutenant-Governors of the North- 

Western Provinces and Chief Commis- 
sioners OF OUDH 

Sir George Couper, Bart, c b , r c s.i, 1877 
Sir Alfred Comvns Lyall, K c B . . , 1882 

Sir Auckland Colvm, K c m Q , c i E, . . 1887 

Sir Chas H T Crosthwaite, K C s I. . . 1892 

Alan Cadell {Offi.ciating) 1895 

Sir Antony P MacDonnell, K c s I (a) .. 1895 

Sir J J D La Touche, k c s i . . . 1901 

(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron MacDonnell. 
Lieutenant-Governors of the United 

Provinces of aqra and Oudh. 

Sir J J D La Touche, K c s i . . , 1902 

Sir J P. Hewett, K.C S i , c l E . . . 1907 

LAS Porter, c s i {Ogii lating) . . . 1913 

Sir J S Me->ton K c 8 I . . 1912 

Sii ILucourt Batkr, k c '' l , CIE 1918 
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The Punjab, or land of the five rivers, is so 
called from the five rivers by which it is en- 
closed, namely, the Jhelum, Ctienab, Ravi, 
Peas and Sutlej Together with the North- 
West Frontier Province and tlie Native State 
of Jammu and Kashmir whicli lie to the noitli, 
the Punjab occupies the extreme north-west- 
ern corner of the Indian Emph-c, and witli tlic 
exception of the above-mentioned province, 
comprises all of Biitish India north of Sind 
and Rajputana and west of the river Jumna 
Previous to October 1912, the Punjab with 
Its feudatories embraced an area ot 1'10,‘liO 
square miles and a population ot the Census 
of 1911 of 24,187,750 (inclm-ive of 28,587 tians- 
frontler Baluchis) that is to say, about one- 
thirteenth of the area and population of the 
Indian Empiri) But the formation of a sepa- 
rate province of Delhi reduced tlie area and 
population of the Punjab by about 450 squan 
miles and 380,000 souls rebpcctively Of the 
total area of the Punjab, 36,551 square miUs 
are in Native Stiitefi' (34 in number) witli a 
population of 4,212,794, and 2,566 square 
miles are tribal territory on the western border 
of Dcra Ghazi Khan district witli a popula- 
tion of 28,587 

Physical Features. 

The greater part of tlie Punjab consists of 
one vast alluvial plain, Htr(‘tchmg bora tiic 
Jumna in tlie east to the Sultmau Range in 
the west The north-east is occupied by a 
section of the Himalayas and the Sait Range 
forms its north-western angle A few small 
spurs of the Arayalli mountain system traverse 
the extreme south-east and terminate in the 
Ridge at Delhi The Punjab may be dividi'd 
into five natural divisions The Himala\an 
tract includes an area of 22,000 s^iuare mih s, 
with a scanty population living wattcied in 
tmy mountain hamlets The Salt Uange 
tract includes the districts of Attock, Rawal- 

f iudl and Jhelum and part of Shaiiiiur district 
ts physical configuration is broken and con- 
fuRed and the mountainous tracts of Idurree 
and Kahuta approximate closely in (haiacter- 
Istica to the Himalajan tract Except in tiic 
hills, the rainfall leaves little margin for protec- 
tion against distress in unfavourable seasons 
and irrigation is almost unknown Skating 
the base of the liills and including the low range 
of the Siwaliks, runs the nairow snb-montane 
tract This tract, secure in an ample rainfall, 
and traversed by streams from the hills, com- 

£ rises some of the most fertile and thickly popu- 
ited portions of the province Its popula- 
tion of over four millions Is almost wholly 
agricultural and pastoral but it includes one 
large town in Sialkot Of the plains of the 
Punjab, the eastern portion covers an area of 
some 86,000 square miles with a population 
of 10| miUions East of Lahore, the rainfall 
Is everywhere so far sufficient that cultivation 
is possible without irrigation in fairly favour- 
able seasons, but over the greater part of the 
area the margin is so slight that, except where 
irrigation is employed, any material reduction 
In the rainfaU Involves distress, if not actual 
famine. Within the eastern plains lie the large 
cities of Lahore and Amritsar, and the popula- 
iqn in com^rlson l^tb t^e western Ihinjab 


18 largely urban The western plains cover 
an area of 59,000 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of a little over six millions The rain- 
tall In tins area, heaviest in tlie north and 
eabt and decreasing towards the west and south, 
is everywhere so scanty that cultivation is only 
possible witli tlie aid of artificial irrigation or 
upon llic low-lying rucr-banks left moi«t by 
the retreating tloods In this very circum- 
stance, tluse tracts hnd their scarcity against 
famine, for there cultivation is almost inde- 
pendent of ram, a failure of which means 
nothing woise tlian a seal city of gras®. So 
little ram is sufficient, and absolute drought 
occurs wj H'ldoru that the crops may be said 
iK'vcr to tail from this cause The western 
plains cmliince the great colony areas on the 
Lower Chenah and i.ower Jhelum Canals which 
now cliallenge tlie title of the eastern plains 
as the most tortile, wealthy and populous por- 
tions of the province Multan and Lyallpur 
are tlu* largest towns In the western area. 
Owing to its geographical position, its scanty 
luinfull and cloudless skies, and perhaps to Its 
wide expanse of unfilled plains, the climate 
of the Punjab pre'-c'uts gi eater extremes of 
both heat and cold than any other portion of 
India The sumim'i, from April to Septem- 
ber, IS scorchnigly hot, and in the winter, 
shaip frosts are common But the bright 
sun and invigorating air make tJie climate 
of the Punjab in the cold weather almost Ideal. 

The People 

Of tlic population roughly one half is Maho- 
medan, tlmo-c'lghlhs Hindu and one-eighth 
Sikh Socially the landed (lasses stand high 
and of tlicsc the Juts, nurnhi^ring nearly five 
millions, are the most important Roughly 
speaking, one half the Jats aio Mahomedan; 
one-thnd Sikli and oiic-sixth Hindu In dis- 
tribution they are ubiciuitous and are equally 
diMded ovir the fi\o divisions of the province. 
Next in importaiKo come the Rajputs, who 
number over a million and a half. The ma- 
joMtv of them are Mahomedans by religion; 
about a fourth are Hindus and a very few 
Sikhs They are wich'lv distributed over the 
province Jpjtli Jats and liajputs of the Pun- 
jab provide many of the hist recruits for the 
Indian Army In fa' t all the agricultural 
f lasses ot the Punjjih, cxce'pt lu tlie south- 
western districts, niieh' a magnificent re'sponso 
to the appeal lot re ( ruits in the gn at War and 
tile i>rovmu>’b contribution ol upwards of 
400,000 iiie n to the' main powe r of the Empire 
Hpiaks lor itw It The Gujars are an important 
agricultural and pastoral tube, chiefly found 
in the eastern half of the province and in the 
extreme north-west In organisation they 
closely resemble the Jats and are often absornea 
into that tribe There are many minor agri- 
cultural tribes, priestly and religious cjastes 
(Brahmans, Savads and Kureshis), most of 
whom are landholders, the trading castes of 
the Hindus (Khatris, Aroras and Banlas) and 
trading cast^ of the Mahomedans (Khojas, 
Parachas and Khakhas), and the numerous 
artisan and menial castes. There are also 
vagrant and criminal tribes, and foreign ele- 
ments in the population are represented by the 
Baluchis of Dera Gbazi ^hao i^ud neighbouring 
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districts in the west, who number about 
haif a million and maintain their tribal 
system, and the Pathans of the Attock and 
Mfanwali districts Pathans are also found 
scattered all over the province encacert in horse- 
dealing, labour and trade A small libctan 
element is found in the Himalayan districts. 

Languages. 

The main language of the province fs Pun- 
jabi, which is spoken bv more than lialf the 
population Western Punjabi may be classed 
as a separate language, sometimes called 
I^ahnai, and Is spoken m the norlh and west 
The next most important languages are West- 
ern Hindi, which includes Hindustani, Unlu 
(the polished language of the ton ns) and otlnr 
Hindi , Western Pahari, which is spoken in 
the hill tracts , and Uajasthani, the language 
of Kajputana Haluciii, Pu‘^hto, Sindhi and 
Tibeto-iiurman languages are used by small 
proportions of the population 
Agriculture 

Agriculture is tiic staple Industry of tin' 
province, affording tlic mam means of sub- 
siatence to 60 per cent of the population It 
is essentially a country of pe^asant pioprudors 
About onc-sixth of tlie total area in British 
districts 18 Government pioperty, the remain- 
ing flve-sivtha belonging to private owners 
But a large part of the Government land is 
80 situated that it cannot be brought under 
cultivation without extensive irrigation Tims 
the Lower Clienab Canal irrigates ncaily 
1,900,000 acres of what was lormerly waste 
land and the Lower Jhelum Canal, 390,000 
acres, and the Lower Bari Doab Canal, 
when the colonisation si In me is completed, 
will add 1,200,000 acn s to this total 
Large areas in the hills and elsewhere whiob 
are unsuited to cultivation are preserved as 
forest lands, the total extent of winch is about 
8,700 square miles Of the crops giown, wdieat 
is the most important and tlie development 
of irrigation has led to a great expansion of 
the wheat area, wdiich now occupies in an aver- 
age year over 8i millions of acres The aver- 
age annual outturn of wheat is 3,000,000 tons, 
valued at present prices at approximately 
£20,000,000. Next in importance to wheat 
is gram, the average annual produce of which 
is a million tons valued at £6,000,000 Other 
important staples are barley, rice, millets, 
maize, oilseeds (rape, toria and sesanium,) 
cotton and sugarcane Cotton is grown gene- 
rally throughout the province but the ravages 
of boll-worm have affected the popularity of 
the crop The cotton grown is of the short 
stapled variety, knowm as ‘ Bengals ' The 
country being preponderantly agricultural, 
a considerable proportion of the wealth of the 
people lies In its live-stock. The latest cattle 
census gives the following figures — cattle, 
nearly 8,000,000 head buffaloes, about 860,000 , 
bovine young stock, 3,800 OUO, sheep, 4,500,000, 
goats, 4,250,000 Large profits are derived 
from the cattle and dairy trades and wool Is 
A staple product In the south-west in Kulu 
And Kangra and throughout the plains gene- 
rally. The production of hides and skins is 
Also an important industry 

Industries. 

The mineral wealth of the Punjab Is small, 
iX}pk salt, saltpetre, and limestone for road* 


building being the most important products. 
There are some small coal mmes in the Jhelum 
district, with an output of about 50,000 tons a 
and gold-washing is carried on in most 
of the rivers, not without remunerative results. 
Iron and copper ores are plentiful but diffi- 
culties of carnage and the absence of fuel have 
hitherto prevented smelting on a large scale. 
The Punjab is not a large manufacturing 
country, the total ifuinber of factories being only 
181, the majority of which are devoted to cotton 
ginning, cleaning and pressing Cotton weav- 
ing as a domestic industry is carried on by 
means of hand looms in nearly every village. 
The Salvation Army has shown considerable 
(nlcrpnse in improving the hand-weaving 
industry Blankets and woollen rugs are also 
prodiired in considerable quantities and the 
carpets of Amiitsar nac famous Silk-weaving 
IS also carried on and the workers in gold, 
silver, brass, copp<‘r and carthernw.ne are fairly 
numerous and ivorv carving is earned on at 
Amritsar and Patiala The trade of the pro* 
viiice IS steadily expanding the total internal 
tiade being valued at (jST crores of rupees, 
'riio external trade with Afghanistan, Ladakh 
and Tibet is valued at 34 lakhs. 

Administration 

The administrative functions of Government 
are pci formed by a Lieutenant-Governor, 
appointed bv the Governor-General with the 
approval of the Ciown The Lieutenant- 
Governor in practice is always a member of 
the Indian Civd Service though military mem- 
bers of the Punjab Commission are eligible 
for the position The Punjab Commission, 
tlie body which is responsible for the Civil 
administration of the province, is recruited 
trom the Indian Civil Service and the Provin- 
( lal Civil Service Up to the date of the sepa- 
ration of the North-West Frontier Province 
from tlio Punjab, one-fourth of the cadre was 
drawn from the Indian Army. The business 
ot Government is earned on through the usual 
Secretariat which consists of three Secretaries, 
designated (1) Chief, (2; Bevenue and (3) Fi- 
naiK lal Secretaries, and three Under-Secre- 
taiies Then is also at pn s- nt an Additional 
S en tarv In the Public orks Department, 
there are also three Secrctaiies (Chief Engi- 
neer^'), one m the Buildings and Roads Branch 
and tw'o in the Irrigation Branch The heads 
of the Police and Edinational Departments 
arc also Under-Secretaries to Government. 
The Govcrmucrit <5p('nds the winter in Lahore 
and the summer (from the middle of May to 
the middle of October) in Simla The Lieute- 
nanl-Govcmor has no Executive Council, but 
is assisted in leg^lative business by a Legis- 
lative Council of 28 members, of whom 11 
arc elected and 17 nominated bv the Lieute- 
nant-Governor Of the nominated members, 
not more thin 11 mav be officials, in addition 
tlicre may be twm nominated expert members. 
Under tlie Lieutenant-Governor, the province 
IS administered by five Commissioners (for 
Ambala, Jullundur, Lahore, Rawalpindi and 
Multan) who exercise general control over the 
Deputy Commlpsioners — 28 in number — each 
of whom Is in charge of a district A district 
on an average contains four tahsils, each con- 
sisting of about 300 villMee. The Deputy 
Commissioner is usiiAiiy aV^veoant^ OivUian 
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or miUtary member of the Punjab Commis- 
siou» although live Deputy Commisaionersbips 
are “listed'* for Provmcial Civil Servants 
The Deputy Commissioner has under him oiu 
or more Assistant Commissioners (Coven- 
anted Civilians) and one or more Extra Assist- 
ant Commisbioners (Provincial Civilians) In 
gome cases, one or more tahslla form a sub- 
division und(‘r the charge of a sub-divisiorul 
officer wlio has wide powers The tahsil is 
in charge of a Tahsildar, in some cases assi-ted 
by one or more Naib Tahsildars The village 
is under a Lumbaidar or headman and in mo‘-t 
districts the villaaos arc grouped into 7ads, 
each under a zaildar The lambardars and 
zaildars are “village offifers" and not (iov- 
ernment-servants The district Land Ke- 
cords and Excise staff, though organised for 
special departmental purposes, is a\ail.il>le 
for general administrative work The JNati\i 
States of the province are ariangcd for the 
purposes of supervision into five groups, each 
under the charge of a Political Agent Except in 
the case of the Sikh Phulkian Stales (Patiala , 
Jhlnd and Nabiiallnd the Pahawalpur Ag* ncy, 
the Political Agent Is cither the neighbounilg 
Commissioner or Deputy Commissioner Tin 
principal heads of Department in the province 
are the two Financial Commissioneis (who 
are the highest Court of itevenue jurisdiction, 
and heads of the departments of Land and 
Separate Revenue and of Agriculture anu tin 
Court of Ward**), the three Chief Engineers, 
the Inspector-Oeneral of Police, the Dikc- 
tor of Public Instruction, the Iri'^pector-Gc nc- 
ral of Prisons, the Inspector-General of Civil 
Hospitals, the Sanitaiy Commissioner, the 
Conservator of Forests, 'the Director of Agri- 
culture and Industries, the Inspettor-Gcmial 
of Registration, I ho Rcgistnrs of C()-ox>eratlv» 
Credit Socit ties and loiiit Stoek Companies and 
the Legal Kemerabraiicer The Accountant- 
General the Postmaster-General, the Director of 
Telegraph Engineering, and the Agent, North- 
Western Railway, represent Imperial Depart- 
ments under the Government of India 

Justice 

The administration of justice Is entrusted 
to a Chief Court, winch is the final apiKllafe 
authority in civil and ciiminal casis, and has 
powers of original criminal jurisdiction in cast v 
where European British subjects arc charged 
with serious oflenees and original civil juiis- 
diction in special cases The (Jourt sits at 
Lahore and is composed of a Chief Judge and 
four puisne judges (either (Jivilians or barris- 
ters), a sixth additional judge whose appoint- 
ment Is sanctioned for two yiars and u seventh 
and eighth additional Judge whose appointment 
is sanctioned tor one year For some ymrs 
past there ha^ been a strongly supported 
movement in the piovince in favour of raising 
the Court to the status of a Higli Court, and 
the Secretary of Stite has sanctiored the 
proposal though the change is expected to take 
tflfect this year Subordinate to the Chief Court 
are the District and Sessions Judge (22 in 
number) each of whom exercises civil and crimi- 
nal Jurisdiction in a civil and sessions division 
comprising one or more districts. They 
n^r most of the first appeals In Civil 
BUits and try sessions cases find hear criminal 
•Ppeals from the district and first class magis- 


trates One or two divisions have an additional 
judge and in many districts a Subordinate Judge 
exercising unlimited civil Jurisdiction, is ap* 
pointfHl to assist the District Judge but the 
majority of civil suits are tried in the first 
Instance by Munsifs whose jurisdiction la 
limited to suits not exceeding Rs. 1,000 
In value The assistants to Deputy Com- 
missioners are always invejsted with the 
powers of a Mnnsif, but the former prac- 
tice of investing Tahsildars with Munsifs 
powers is being gradually discontinued. At 
Laliore, Aiiirits.ar and Simla there are Courts 
of Small Caiis<>s The Deputy Commissioner 
IS the District Magi-^^trate and controls the 
subordinate Criminal Courts of the District 
All th<‘ assistants of the Deputy Commissiooet 
as well as the District and subordinate Judgeay 
but not tlie Munsifs. are Invested with magla- 
terlal powers, 'rabsildars usiiallv exercHo 
the powers of a second class magistrate and 
Naib 'I'ahsildars those of the third class, and 
eonsideralile assistance is obtained from Ilono- 
rary Magistrates wlio sit eitlier singly or as a 
beiicli. in districts in wliieli the Frontier 
Crimes Regulation is in force the Deputy Com- 
mis'iioner on the tliiding of a Council of Elder 
(Jiiga) may pass sentence up to four years 
imprisonment In all cases capital sentencea 
retjuire liic confirmation of the Chief Court. 
Special Revenue Coiiits to decide all suits 
regarding temant right, rents and cognate 
matters in which civil courts have no jurisdic- 
tion have been estabJished under the Punjab 
'renancy Act Tlie Fmanc ial Commissioners 
are tlie final court of appeal in revenue cases. 
Local Government. 

Local contiol over certain branches of the 
administration is secured by Urn constitution 
of clistuet boaids exercising authority over 
a diblrict and of municipalities exercising 
autlioritv ovc‘r a city or town. A few district 
have local boards wliich exercise authority 
over a tahsil Tliose bodies are composed of 
members citiicr nominated by Government 
or cb cic'd by the people and they are empower- 
ed to spend the funds at their disposal on 
schools and dlspensarlc's, vaccination, sanita- 
tion, roads and rc'st houses and general improve- 
ments Tlie funds of district boards are de- 
rived mainly from a cess on the land revenue 
of the district supplemented by grants from 
Provincial Funds, and those of municipali- 
ties from octroi, local taxation and Govern- 
ment grants. In the smaller towns which 
are known as “ notified areas '*, a simpler 
form of government tlian the municipal sys- 
tem U in force Where the elective principle 
is in force as regards both district boards and 
mumcipaiitics, the puolic shows very little 
interest in the elections, except in a few cases 
where sectarian feeling runs high. 

Finance. 

Under the present system of decentralisa- 
tion In finance, the Imperial Government dele- 
gates to the Punjab (lovernraent the control 
of expenditure on the ordinary admlnlstrati 
tive services together with the whole or a cer- 
tain pioportion of certain heads of revenue 
sufficient to meet those chaises. Of the va- 
rious beads of revenue post office, telegrapbeu 
railways, opium and salt are entirely Impe- 
rial* Land revenue, stamps, exdse, tncoiae- 
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tax and major irrigation works are divided 
between the Imperial and Provincial Govern- 
ments in the proportion of one half to each 
Minor Irrigation works and some minor heads 
are divid^ in varying proportions while the 
revenue from forests, registration, courts of 
law, jails, police and education arc wholly pro- 
vincial as well as the income of district boards 
and municipalities The Ihidget for 1917-lR 
shows a total revenue of lls 5, ^>0,00, 000, and a 
total expenditure of Rs 5 40, 00,000, leaving a 
closing balance of Bs. 1,91,00,000 

Public Works 

As was stated in the section on “Adminis- 
tration ” the Public Works Department is 
divided Into two brariehes, one for Buildings 
and Roads and the other for Irrigation In 
the former branch, under the Chief Engineer, 
the province is divided into three circles undci 
Superintending Eiigiiieeis and 11 divisions 
under Executive Engineers The primary 
object of this branch is the construction and 
maintenance of Imperial and Provincial works, 
but it also assists municipalities and district 
boards 'J'he Irrigation branc h is under two 
Chief Engineers, one of whom Is also Chief 
Engineer of Irrigation Works in the North- 
West Frontier Piovince Under them are 
nine Superintending Engineers in charge of 
circles and 39 Executive Engineers in charge 
of divisions In addition to the w’ork of con- 
struction and maintenance Irrigation Officers 
are responsible for the assessment of water 
rates leviable on iriigated areas and in several 
districts where the laud rev enue demand is 
assessed on the fluctuating principle, for the 
formulation of tins demand on irrigated ciops 
as well. 

Irrigation 

The canal system of the Punjab Is admit- 
tedly one of the greatest achievi ments of Bn 
tish rule in India. Not including the enor- 
mous Triple Canal project recently completed, 
the total irrigated area in British distiicts 
and Native States amounts to 8,269,233 
acres. The Beas is the only one of the 
great rivers of the province from \cliicli no 
canal takes off The Indus provides sup- 
plies for two large senes of inundation canals, 
one on either bank. Taking off from the 
Jhelum is the Lo^^cr Jhclum poreimial canal, 
with 150 miles of mam channel and 1,000 miles 
of distributaries and lower down the river is 
a large series of inundation canals The Lower 
Chenab perennial canal takes oft from the Clie- 
nab and compiises 427 miles of main <hannel 
and branches and 2,278 miles of branches, 
while below the junction of the Chenab and 
Ravi rivers is a series of inundation canals 
on both banks. The Ravi prov ides supplies 
for the Upper Bari Doab Canal, which has 
370 miles of main line and branches and 1,571 
miles of distributaries Some small inunda- 
tion canals and the Sidham system with a 
length of 200 miles also take off from the Ravi 
The Sirhind Canal, which has a main hue and 
branches of 6S8 miles and distributaries amount- 
ing to 3,703 miles, takes off from the Sutlej, 
and there are two systems of inundation 
canals deriving their supplies from the Upper 
and Lower Sutlej respectively in addition to 
the Grey Canals maintained on the co-opera- 
tive system In the Ferose^ore district and a vast 
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series of inundation canals in Bahawalpur 
State. The Western Jumna Canal, which 
takes off from the right bank of the Jumna, 
has a main line and branches of 877 miles and 
distributaries of 1,764 miles. The Triple 
Canal project is intended to carry surplus water 
from the Jliclum and the Chenab to supple- 
ment the scanty supplies in the lower reaches 
of the Ravi and incidentally to afford Irriga- 
tion to the tracts through which the su^ly 
channels pass The three canals included in 
the pioject are known as the Upper Jhelum,' 
Upper Chenab and Lower Bari Doab Canals. 
Of these the Upper Chenab was opened 
in 4pril 1912 and the Lower Bari Doab In April 
lOri and the Upper Jhelum In Decemioer 
1915 The most iritercfetipg feature of this 
great W'ork Is the level crossing at Balloki, 
40 miles from Lahore, whore the Upper 
Chenab canal supply is passed across the Ravi 
into the Lower Bari Doab Canal The revised 
estimate of the cost of the whole scheme 
is i6| millions 'i he scln me is expected to 
serve an area of 1 ,s70,^00 acres annually. 

Police 

The Police force is divided into District and 
Railway Police 'J’he combined force is under 
the control of the Inspector-General, who is 
a member of the gazetted force and lias under 
him live Deputv Inspectors-Gcneral, and a 
sixtli Deputy Inspector-General in charge of 
Criminal Investigation, the Police Training 
School and Finger Print Bureauat Phillaur. 
'I'he llailw'ay Police are divided Into two 
districts, Northern and Southern, under an 
Assistant InspiK tor-G( ner.il The District 
Police are controlled by Superintendents, 
each of whom in charge of a dis- 
trict, and has under him one or more Assist- 
ant Superintendents The district is divided 
into elides under charge of Inspectors, and 
again into t lianas in charge of a Sub-Inspector. 
The staff of a thaua consists on an average of 
one Sub-Inspector, two head constables and 
10 constables A service of Provincial Police 
officers has also been established consisting 
of 18 Deputy Supc'imtendents, who are em- 
ployed as assistants to the Supermtendents. 
The total polite force of the province exclusive 
of gazetted officers, consists of 980 officers 
and about 20,000 men, practically half of whom 
are armed with revolvers and bored out rifles. 
The village police or chaiikidars are under 
the control of the Deputy Commissioner t)f 
each district not of the Police Superintendent. 
The aost of the Police Force is 62| lakha. 

Education. 

Although the Punjab is usually considered 
rather a backward province, education has 
made great strides especially in the last ten 
years. Government maintain the Govern- 
ment College at Lahore, the Central Training 
College at Lahore, a Training Class for Euro- 
pean teachers at Sana war (Simla Hills), nor- 
mal schools at the headquarters of each di- 
vision, and High Schools at the headauarters 
of each district, and the Lawrence Military 
Asylum at Sanawar for European children. 
Two more Government Colleges, at Ambala 
and Muttra are In contemplation. There 
are in the ^province nine arts colleges 
(one of them Oriental) ; 6» proleselonal colleges 
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for males and 1 for female=^; 130 TIigb 
Schools for boys and 18 for girls; 241 middle 
schools for boys and 43 for girls ; 6,492 Pri- 
mary Schools for boys and 855 for girls , 54 
fschools for special instruction for boys and 
12 for girls The number of pupils attending 
schools of all classes, both mal«' and female, is 
563,154 The nine arts colleges are — The 
Government, Oriental, Forman CliiistUn, 
Dayanand, Islamia and Difyal Singh Colleges 
at Lahore , Khalsa, Amritsar , Murray, 8ial- 
kote ; Gordon, llanalpmdi Professional edu- 
cation is represented by the Law, Medical 
and Veterinary Colleges at Lahore, the Agri- 
cultural College at Lyallpur, the Clerical and 
Commercial School at Amiitsar, the Engi- 
neering School at Itasnl, the Mayo School 
of Art and ilie Hallway 'rechnical School, holh 
at Lahoie Theie are eight Industnil Schools 
In the Province maintained by Municipali- 
ties or District Boards and others maintaimd 
by Missionary bodies, the Arya Samaj, tt( , 
which receive grants-in-ald The edmation 
of the domiciled community is provided for 
by a numbiT of secondary boarding schools 
in hill stations and of primary schools in the 
plains The anstoeraev of the jirovince is 
provided for by the Aitchison Cliiefs* Collegi' 
for boys and the Quein Mary’s College for 
girls, both at Lahore 

The Education Department is administered 
by the Director of Public Instruction, who 
has under him an Inspector of Schools in <ach 
• civil division with two or moic assistants, 
a District Inspector, with asKistanls, m each 
'dlstriet, two Inspectres&es of girls’ schools 
anci an Inspector of Euiopean s( bools Higher 
‘education is ccmtrolled by the Punjab Uni 
Tcrsity (incorporated in 1S82) which has the 
Lieutenant-Governor as ez-o^icv) Clmmellor, 
a Vice-Chancellor appointed by Government 
and a Senate In addition to tlie nine arts 
colle»ges alri'ady mentioned and the Law and 
Medical Colleges at Lahore, St Stcpheui’s 
College, Delhi, and the Hindu College, Dedhi, 
and six other colleges in Ivashmir, Patiala, 
Bahaw'ttlpur, Kapuitliala and the North-West 
Frontier Pro\incc are athhated to the Punjab 
University. 

Medical. 

The Medical Department Is controlled by 
the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals (a 
member of the Indian Medical Service) wlio 
also super\ises the departments of the Chief 
Plague Mcdleal Officer ana the Chief Malaria 
Medical Officer Sanitation is controlled by 
the Sanitary Commissioner (also a member 
of the Indian Medical Service) who has under 
him two Deputy Sanitary Ckimmlssioners and is 
advised by the Sanitary Board, with the Sanitary 
Engineer as Technical Adviser Medical work in 
the districts is in charge of the Civ 11 Surgeons, 
of whom fourteen before the War were members 
of the Indian Medical Service and others Mili- 
tary Assistant Surgeons and uncovenanted 
Medical Officers, chiefly Civil Assistant Sur- 
geons The Mayo Hospital at Lahore and 
special railway, canal and police hospitals 
are maintained by Government, but the ordi- 
hospitals and dispensaries in the dis- 
Jncta are maintained by n^icipal or district 
fnnoiL Certain jvivate Initltutlona such as 
Walker Hospital at Simla and mKny 


tnlBslon dispensaries receive grants-in-aid. The 
Mayo Hospital at Lahore has been greatly ex- 
tended and improved as a memorial to King 
Edward VIT, and was formally opened by 
Lord Hardinge in December 1015. The total 
number of patients treated at all hospitals 
ami dispensaries in the year Is over 
four and a half millions, inrluding nearly 
7 >,000 in-{vatlcnts A tiunporary department 
to combat plague has been organised 
under the Chief Medical Plague Officer, In 
fhe distriefs the Civil Surgeons are generally in 
(barge of the operations against plague, but 
additional officers aio cmployi'd from time to 
lime ’I’hero is only one lunatic asylum In 
the Provnu (> at I>ahore, but there are ten leper 
a'^vhims The Pasteur Institute at Kasaull 
performs the functions of a provincial labora- 
tory for the Punjab Vaccination is super- 
vised by the Sanitary Commissioner, but if 
more ji.irtleul'nH the coneeni of the Deputy 
Sanitary Commissioner, who has under him 
a spi'dal ritatf (’ivil Surgeons also have a 
local staff of vaccinators under them. 

Administration. 

Lu nhn((nt-(roiciin» , Sn Ijdw.ird IMaclagan 
Peksonal Staff 

Pnmie S&rclary, Lieut -Col E C. Bayley 

ci E , I A 

Tlonoran/ Aidr<(-de-Camp, Lieut -Col W T, 
AViight, Hony Cajit Cdiulam Muhammad 
Eh in, Hon Cipt Surja, and Hon. Capt. 
Bishin Sintii 

Legislative Council, 

Presulciit, The Lieutenant-Go venior. 

Members. 

Nominated, 

H J Alaymrd, o s i , i os 

D W Alkrnaa 

O F Lumsdi'ii, c S 

,1 A lUchey 

H » Ciaik I C s 

C A H Townst nd, I c S 

C J Hilhlax, B E , 1 0 S 

Col B C Mar Wet I 

Sardar Baludiir Gajjan Singh 

Khwajah Yusuf Shah, Khan Bahadur 

Hal ILihadur Bam Saran Das, c I E 

Hal Hihadur Pandit Shoo Narayan 

Nawab Sir B.ihram Khan 

B W P.irker 

Sardar Gopal Singii 

Elected, 

J. Currie, 

Lala Jowahar Lai Bhargava. 

Kaizada Bhagat Bam. 

Sayad Makhdum Bajan Shah. 

Dewan Bahadur Dewan Baulat BaL 
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Bakhahi Sohan Lai of Lahore. 

Malik Muhammad Amin IChan of Sharasabad 

Chaudhri Lai Chand 

Khan Saheb Mlrza Ikram Ullah Khan 

Khan Bahadur Sayarl Mohdi Shah 

Khan Bahadur Mian Fazl-i-IIiisain 

Secretariat 

Chiaf Secrelarjj, T P Thompson, i c s. 

Hevenue Secretary/ 11 D Cralk,ica 
Financial Secretary, 0 F Lumsdcn. 

Uegistrar, James Allred Wcbton 

PuBLio Works Department. 

Irrigation Branch 

Secreiariesy F W Woods ; W F. Holms. 

Buildings and Tloads Branch 
Sect^ary, D V. Aik man, ciE 

Revenue Department. 

Financial Commisnoners, TT J Maynard, 

I C s , on lLa\< , and P J Fa^^an,IC's 

Director of Agriculture and Indust) ics, C, A 
H Townsend, b A , i c s 

Dire^'tor of Land Records, Inspectar-Genl of \ 
Registration, arid liegistrar-Cleneral, D J. Boyd 

Miscellaneous Appointments I 

Director of Public Instruction, James Alexander ^ 
Richey, m a 

Inspectvr-Ocneral of Police, Lieut -Col H. T. I 
Dennys, I a | 

Inspector-General of Registration, Shaikli llahim 1 
Bakhslu 


H. A. Close (N.-W, Frontier Provmco), 
Conservator of Forests, R Melntosh. 

Imjyector General of Cun I Hospitals and SanUftry 
Colonel Robert Charbs Macwatt, 

c I r IMS 

Inspettor Genet nl of Prisons, Lt -Col E L. 
j Ward 

I A( (onntwif-GetU'rfil F D Gordon, M V 
j J^ostmastet-G’nerS , Pnilip Graham ilovjars, i C S. 
Registrar of Co-Operative Credit Societies 
and Joint Stock Companies, H Calvert, b s.O. 

! Lieutenant Governors op the Punjab. 

I Sir John Lawrence, Bart , G c B . . 1859 

j Sir Robert Montgomery, K c B .. .. 1859 

Donald Friell McLeod, c B .. 1865 

I Major-General Sir Henry Durand, 1870 
K c S I , c B , di( d at To.nK, January 1871 
R 11 Davi(‘s, r s I. . . . . . 1871 

R E Eg( rton, C S i, . . , . . 1877 

Sir Charles U Aiteliibon, K c S 1 , 1882 
c I E 

James Broad wood Lyall 1887 

Sir Dennis Fitzpatnek, K c s I 1892 

William Mackworth Voung C.S I .. 1897 

Sir C M Rivaz, K c S I . . . . . . 1902 

Sir D C J Hibetson, KCSI, lebigned 1907 
22nd January 19U8 

9 G W’alkeT, c b l (offg ) . 1907 

Sir Louis W Dane, K c l E , c S I . 1908 

James MeCione Dome {offg ) .. . 1911 

Sir M b’ O’Dwver, k.c S I. .. 1913 

Sir Edw aid 3Ia( lag.in ,, 1918 
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The Province of Burma lies between Assam 
on the North-West and China on the North- 
East, and between the Bay of Bengal on the 
West and South-West and Siam on the Soutli- 
East Its ana including tlie distiict of Putao 
constituted in JVbruarv 1914, is approximati 1\ 
270,000 square miles of which'l 72,000 are und<‘r 
dinct British Administration, 31 000 bilong to 
Independent and 07,000 to ,tnii-indepondf nt 
Native Stabs The mam gr o graphical fratun 
of the country is the series of riv( rs and hillv 
running f.m-like from Koith to South wilii 
fertile valleys in b( twcim, widfiiing and 
flattening out as tiny approaeh the Delta 
Differences of elevation and rainfall prodiue 
great variations m rlim.it (> Tlie (oa-tal tr.u ts 
oi Arakan and Tena-'Si m liavt a rami all of 
about 200 inches, the D('lta less tJinn hall that 
amount 'I’he hotsiason is sliort and the mon- 
Hoon breaks early Tlic maxnnnm ^badi itin- 
peraturc is about 004 the minimum about Oo^ 
North of the Delta tlie rainf alldecreasi s rapidly 
to 10 inches in the ( ( ntral dry /om whn h In s 
la a "rain sh.ulow ” and has a ( hmafe n 8( mbl* 
lug tliat ol Bihar Tin Inaxihinm t( mp<Taturi 
IS twenty dcgr» es higln r than in tlu \\( t zone, 
hut thi'^ Is f oUipi nsatr d a bra( ing e old si< ason | 
To tile north and east ol tlic dr\ 7on« he tnc 1 
Kadiin lulls and tin* Shan plateau 'J he a\(r- 
age cdevation ot this tabhJand is 3,000 l(<t 
witli peaks rising to 9,000 Cons< (pn ntly it 
(njo\s a t(ini»(ratc climate with a rainfall of 
about 7o incln s on tlie aM rag( Its ana is 
o\( r 50,000 sf|uare milf's 'J’ln n is no otlu r re- 
gion of -.imil.ir an a in tlie Indian l^mpin so wu 11 
adajitid for European colonization Tin' Tuag- 
niflcerit rivers, the number of hilly ranges (Vo 
mas) and the abundance of forests, all combine 
to make the scenery of Burma exceedinglv 
varied and picturesque 

The People. 

The total population of Burma at the census 
of 1911 was 12,115,217 Of this total, 7,642,201 
are Barmans, 096,420 bhans, 919,641 Kauris, 
239, 9 j 3 Kaehins. 300, 4H6 Chins, 144,123 Ara- 
kanese and 320,629 'Palaings Tliere is also 
a large alien population of 108,H77 Chinese 
and about 600,000 Indians, while the European 
population 1 ? 24,355 

The Biirraans, who form the bulk of the popu 
lation, belong to the Tibet* n group and tiieir 
language to the Tibeto-Chine'-e family Thev 
au essentially an agricultiral people, 80 p< r 
o^'nt of the agricultun of tlie count r\ biliig in 
their hands The Bunm e, and most of tin 
hill inb. s al"0, profiss Bucidhisjn, but Ani- 
nium, or the worship of nature spirits, i-. altno t 
Universal Tlie inten st tak( n bv the dhir- 
JUthe in the eour'-e o! the war, tlieir n spon-^f 
♦o tlio rail for neniit-. and tlieir grinroiis 
contributions to w'ar loans and charitable funds 
Rcem to show that thi i) apathv towards the 
Rovemment of the countiy is giving way to an 
intelligent loyalty to British rule In appear- 
Jiice the Burman Is usually somewhat short 
thick set with Mongolian features His 
^88 is most distinctive and*exceedincly com- 
lortaWe, it conal^s of fk sMk handkerchief 


bound round his forehead, a loose jacket on his 
body and a long skirt or loongyl tied round his 
waist, reaching to his ankles The Burman 
women, perhaps the most pleasing type of 
womanhood in the East, lead a free and open 
lite, plijing a large part in the household eco- 
nomy and in pi tty trading Their dress is 
somewhat similar to the man’s minus the silk 
kerehui on the head, and the oongyils tucked 
in at the side instead ot being tied in front A 
wi'll dn ssed and wxJJ groomed Burmese lady 
would, for grace and neatne'-B, challenge com- 
parison with any woman in the world. 

Communications. 

The Irrawaddv, and to a Jess extent the 
Chindwin, aflord gieat natural thoroughfares 
to the country At all se^asons of the year 
ihese rivers, especially the Irrawaddy, are full 
of sailing and steam craft In the Delta the 
net-work of waterwavs is indeed practically 
the only means of communication The Irra 
' uaddv Flotilla Company, with a fine fleet Of 
mail, cargo and ferry boats, gives the Irrawaddy 
and the Delta nvcis and creeks a splendid rivet 
'-crvice 

The Burma Hallways Company has a length 
of 1,000 miles open line 3'he principal lines 
are from Bangoon to Mandalay , from Sagaing 
to Myitkyina, the most northern point in the 
^v«(cm,tho Bangoon-Prome line, and the 
Pegu-Maitaban line, which serves Moulmeln 
' on the further bank of the Salween lUver. An 
important branch line niiiR from ’J'har.l on the 
mam line acioss the Meiktila and Mylngyan 
J4istricts to Mvingyan Town on the Irrawaddy. 
\nother branch goes from Sagaing on the Irra- 
waddy to Alon on the f'hindwin. A small 
tirandi on the Sagaing-Myltkyina line runs from 
Naba to Katha on the Irrawaddy A branch 
on the right bank of the Irrawaddy runs from 
iu>vscin to Kyangin A firry at Henzada 
(Onneets thl« branch with another branch run- 
ning from l.etpailan on the Prome line to the 
left bank of thi Irrawaddy at Tharawaw An 
important line, thf Southern Shan States Bail- 
wnvy Is oprn as far as Aungban, 7 miles beyond 
Kalaw, tlu futuri hlll-statlon of the province, 
vnd 70 milib from Tliazi, the junction with the 
Ran goon -Mandalay main line The new line 
will end thirty mill h further east at Yawnghwe, 
the iirirxipal town In the rich valley of the 
Nam Pilu The Northern Shan States railway 
runs from Myohaung Junction, 3 mjles south of 
Mandalay, to Lashio 

The length of metalled roads Is nearly 2,000 
miles and of unmttallid roads nearly 11,000, 
The number of roads is tor a rich province like 
Burma quite inadequate One of the most 
urgent needs of the ITovInce is a very generous 
extinsion of roads both metalled and un- 
mctallcd The newiy-constituted Committee on 
Roads and Communications will no doubt effect 
1 rapid improvement when funds become available. 
The imptrial grant of 50 lakhs spread over four 
or five years went a very little way towards 
making good deflclcncJes, and the ^posal to 
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A revision of the Provincial settlement is 
urgently required. No arrangement can be satis- 
factory which does not recognir*' the claum 
of Burma, as a new and und(>vr]oped (onntry, 
to separate treatment She is tax(d iar mon 
highly than any other provnue and In r surplus 
should be used to a far gn at( r (xttut tlian 
hitherto for capital eM>''nditur( on devc lopininl, 
and not swept into tlie Imix nal coffers 

Industry. 

Agriculture is the chief industry of the pro- 
vince and Bupjxiitb nearly tlirec -fourths of tlu' 
population The nett total cropped area 
Is 14t million of aen s, wljidi mon' than hall u 
taiilion ac i< s, aie croppt d twiei Irrigation v 01 ts 
supply water to million acres 'j Ik main' 
crop Is paddy, of which some s(\(n million 
tons are produced, and (wo and thr* i qii.uti r 
million tons of rkc are lu.iiljbh lor i sport 
In 1916-16 the actual exports vere lower 
than in any of the previous nine Vears' 
except 1911-12, and tlie price n alizod six erorcs 
of rupees below the figure for 101‘M4 In j 
1916-17, though rates for tonnage to Enrojie 
rose as high as £14 and never fc 11 below £7*10-0, 1 
compared with an average rate of £]-'')-l0 lor 
the four years preceding the war exports of' 
rice and paddy rose by over 50,000 tons to 
2.243,204, valued at Its 22,1(5,80 000 or about I 
two and a half crores more than in 1915-1(» 1 
India took nearly half the exjiort Jtici lonns ! 
69 per ce*nt. of the total exports Over 8,000 
tons of cotton are produced, 10(5,000 tons ol 
groundnuts, and 90,000 tons ot s( saiiniin M.uzc 
(35,000 tons) and millet (79,000 tons) are the 
other chief crops 

Forests play an important ])art in the in- 
dustrial life of tile rroMiRi 3 h( fcwi st n s( r\t 
covi'i nearly 30 ,000 '.(juan mih vhiU line la '-(d 
forests are estimalid at about 114, 000 v(]Uki< 
miles (iovernment I xtrac ts soiin 8o,(.00 toii'^ 
of teak annUalH, ])ri\ate firms ot vhom th< 
Bombay Burma Tr.uling (-'oi]»orution and Mcil 
Brothi rs are the c hn 1, < xtrac t o^ i r ioo.ooo t oie 
Other timber extra* tid b^ pnr<ba‘'(rs amounts 
to nearlv 300,000 tons and fiKWood 720(410 
tons. Tlu' gross riMiiiu from fonsts is 127 
lahhs of rupees, the in t ^c^cJnu 7() laklis 

The War has giv* n a gn at iJnp* tiis to tlu' 
exploitation of tin miiuTal 1 * soun c s 01 th» 
country and tlieu has been .1 lapid mereasi in 
the number of mini's Wolfram and tin mnu s 
In Te'nassciim hene* <hih( mil's 
Government has aided their <l('\t lopiin nt bv 
the appointnii nt ot sjx cial ofii* ers, tin' inijior- 
fcation of labour and tlU' e on^tnietion of roa<ls 
Nearly 4,000 tons of wolfratii worth hc\(nt\- 
three lakhs of rupees aie ho^^ juodiH ed aniiiiaJJ\ 
and the output grows steadiH Burma is tin 
chief source of the world’s supply ot this impoi- 
tant mineral The outturn of tin 01 e ha‘^ risen 
in seven years from 1* ss than a hiiudn el tons to 
five hundred tons, valued atse\ en laUis of rupees 
The Southern Shan States contributes over two- 
fifths of the total Silver, lead and zinc are 
extracted by the^ Burma Mines Company at 
Bawd win in the Northern Shan States Copper 
in small quantities Is also found there There 
arc small deposits of Molybdi'nitt* m Tavoy and 
Sfergui j^nd of |>4tinum in :^Iytkyina. Antimony 


I is found in large quantities in Amherst district 
jin an area at present too diflienlt of access for 
' profitable working 'JTu' annual output is about 
14,090 tons of 1* ad v orth nearl'y fifty lal^s of 
rupi < s, 800,000 ouneck of sib* r worth fourteen 
lakhs, and ov* r 3,000 tons of 7ine of zinc ore 
\ahKel at ’’ts 88,000 Tlu outiiut ot pieeious 
[-.toiKs fiom the' rul)\ mines li.i'' ele dined since 
the' ■ ar hi g.in, but the ston* s won annually 
I an still worlli om f fiM and a half lakhs Gold 
elridging 111 tilt BvilkMiia District ha'' proved 
j unprofitable 'Pile late st r. turn sluw only 
I 9oo ounces as the' result of a \ ear’s work 
aiiel the tomp.iiiN will sluirtlv be wound lip. 
Itoiu the miiK s in tile' llukoiur \alli\ jade and 
ambe r w orth lit tie oi e r a lakh and a half an w'on. 
Next in nnportnii* e for w ar pnrpo'e s to woltram 
aiul lai exceeding it in eoiuniirtial value is 
petroleum 'J'he olele sf aiul largest oil field m 
the proMiue IS at Ye iiaiigyauiig in Magwe 
eiistru t w'he re the Jiiirma Oil Oompany has its 

e hie 1 Wells t'uit borings in other di'.tihts 
have shown fhaf the oil-be'aiing 'data e \te net 
over tile wdiolt ol the (iiv /^iie , and tlie output 
jreim toe sjualJe r lie lels in Alviiigyan, Bakokku 
au<l Miiibii (Ijstrjets is iiow' e onsjele rabie, wiiilc 
the We llssiiiik 111 I’liav* Inuo and Prome districts 
are also showing satisjaeton le turns The 
annual oiitiiut is three liundre d million gallons 
w'ortli Ks J7o lakhs 'Jwu-tlirds of the' total 
proeliietion (onus iroin the Yenaugvaung field, 
whe ne e Jt IS ( arm il 5()0 jiiili s ju juju s 1 o the oil 
re'tineries at S' riain on the Bangoon river. 
'I'he leveiuu from juinerals is roughl\ Ks 351 
lakhs 

The np'a under rubber is 60,000 acres. 

I The ])lan tat mils are vouiigaiid as the tre et> come 
'into bearing production increases rapidly The 
e xports of rufebe f have* iiioro than doubled in 
1 two J' ars and in 1916-17 < xci'c de d 1,000 tons, 
j But the planting ol new ground IS pot on a scale 
, to meet the deinands for inbber, and Govc'm- 
nie'jit has < iiele .iv oured liy iree* grants of suitable 
I land to stimulate planting On tins as on other 
industries ot Burma the mischievous acti- 
vities ol the (oinjiany promoter during tho 
gieat “ 1)00111 ” east a blight liom which it is 
only ju''t re co\ e ring The bulk of the rubber is 
I grown in sseiim division, but there arc 
! large plantations near Kangoon and in the 
I wet zone ot Upp r Burma mar Myitkyina. 

Manufactures. 

There are hsst'\an5oO factories, ov er three- 
fifths of which art engaged in nulling rice and 
over one-lifth are sawmills The, remainder are 
I chic fiv cotton giunii g nulls, oil mills for the 
' I'xtiaetion of oil fioin groundnuts, and oil 
rehneiie's eOnneeted witli tlie pctrolc'uni industry 
The average dailv iiuinber of operative s m under 
70000 At the CeiibUi of 1911, 469,743 or only 
0 b of the total population were engaged out- 
side agriculture and production 

As is the case In ot her parts of the IndiMi 
Empire, the imported .ind faetory-roade article 
13 rapidly ousting the heme-made and mdigenoue. 
But at Amarapura in the Mandalay District 
a revival has take'U p^ace of hand silk-weaving. 
Burmese wood-carving is still famous and many 
artists in silver still remain, the finish of whose 
work is sometimes very fine. Basseln and 
Mandalay parasols iMSe well Itnown and 
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admired In Burma But perhaps the most 
famous of all hand-made and indigenous in- 
dustries is the lacquer work of Pagan with its 
delicate patterns in black, green and yellow 
traced on a ground-wors of red lacquer o\er 
bamboo A new art is the making of bronze 
figures The artists have gone back to nature 
for their models, breaking aw'.iy irom the ton- 
ventionalized fornib into which tin ir silvir 
work had cryhtallizt d, and the new figims 
display a vigour and life tluit make thtm by 
far the finest exampUb oi art the province can 
produce 

Trade. 

The tot il V alue of the fort igii f rule in lOK)-! 7 
was lakhb, an lucnabc ol 18 pi r unt 

coiiipan (1 with tlu' jm vious viai but 8")0 lakh-- 
bi low tlu n turns loi IIk* bistM.ir bt ton tlio 
WMf Imports ainoimti d to l,lhj l.iklis or P 
per cent more tlian in the |m vioiis >iar 
kangoon, tlie only port with luilitus loi 
distribution, took 89 97 per cud ot tin lorugn 
trade and 8J1 47 of tlie Indjaii tiade Indian 
trade rose irom to 2 80 > lakhs Tin net 

customs duty was laklis oi 20 pi r cint 

more than in 1910-10 Tin shortage otbhipping 
and tlu enoimoiis ( ost of Ircight coutuuK d to 
hamper trade Onlv' .(itieli s of t \port reijuin u 
for WMF imiposcb, such as lead, v\ollram, riibbi r 
and cotton, shew any iiuikid increase Tlu 
exports of nee aiul paddy to ton igu countru^ 
totalled 1,215,277 tons, 25 p( r (uit more than 
ill the jirt VIOUS yiur, but over 40 per cent lish 
than in 1912-15 iiunase ot pricers accounts 
for a consult rabli part of tlu incnase of total 
trade, but altt r allowances have hien leadt for 
the inflation of prices it is cit ai tliat tliere was a 
great rccovt'ry during the year 

The most Important item of merchandise 
Imported Into Rangoon is manufactured cotton, 
which accounts for 32 per ct nt of the total 
Import trade These imports are valued at Rs 
370 lakhs In 1915-10 the Umti d Kingdom took 
44 percent and the rest of the British Empire 
26 per cent of the total import and export trade 
of the province. 

Administration. 

In 1897 the Province, which had formerly been 
administered by a Chief Commi'-siomr, was 
raised to a Lieutenant-Governorship 'J he 
head of the Province is therefore now the Lieut- • 
euant-Goveruor He has a Council of seventeen 
members, one of whom is elected by the Burma 
Chamber of Comratrct, one by the Rangoon 
Trades Association and the rtmammg fifUen 
are nominated by the Licutcuant-Govi rnor 
Rot more than seven members may b« official , 
tile rest must be non -officials, and at least four 
must be selectiJd from the Burmese population, 
one from the Indian and one from the Chinese 
community 

Burma is divided administratively into 
Upper Burma (Including the Shan States 
and Chiu Hills) and tower Burma, The 
Shan States are administered by the Chiefs 
of the States, subject to the supervision of the 
Superintendentfi in the case of the Northern 
and Southern Shan States, and to the super- 
of the Commission ert of the adjoining 
I^ivnions in the cSse of the other States. The 


) Civil, Criminal and Revenue administration 
I is vested in the Chief of the State, subject to 
I the restrictions contained In the sanad. The 
I law administered is the customary law of the 
i State 

I The Chin Hills are administered by a Superin* 
I teiident 

i Under the Lieutenant-Governor are eight 
[ Commissioners of divisions, four In Upper 
I and four in Lower Burma. Commissioners 
in Upper Burma and the Commissioner 
j of the Arakan Division are ex-officlo Sessions 
I Judgi's, but the other three Commissioners 
, have been relieved of all judicial work. 

Under the Commissioners are 40 Deputy 
rominisHtoncis m i harge ot districts including 
the Police olficers in charge of the Hill 
Districts of Arakan and the Salween District, 
who exeicise tim powers of a Deputy Com* 
missiouer ])epiilv Com mission era are also 
DistiKt Magistrates, Collectors, and Regis- 
trars, except m Rangoon, where there is 
both a District Magistrate and a Col- 
lector Subordinate to the Deputy Commis- 
sioner are Assistant Commissioneis, Extra 
Assistant Commissioners and townsiiip officers, 
cnlle I Myooks In the villages are the village 
headmen, Thugyis, assisted m Lower Burma 
bv the .Scelngaungs (rural policemen in charge 
of ten houses) The revenue administration 
IS eot'f rolled bv a Pmancial Commlsslouer 
assisted by two Secretaries Subordinate De- 
paitments are in charge of a Commissioner of 
Settlements and Land Records, a Director 
of Agriculture, a Superintendent of the Civil 
Veterinaiv Department and a Registrar of 
Co-operative Citdit Societies. 

Justice. 

The administration of Civil and Criminal 
Justice Is under the control of the Chief Court 
of Jaiwer Burma wnth five judges, and of the 
JudKial Commis^ioiK r, UpjHf Burma, with an 
Assistant Jndi( la] ('ominissioner Tmre aro 
s( ven Divisional and fight District Judges. 
Tlion' an albo separate Proviiifial and SubordU- 
nate Judiiial Services Divisional Judges are 
also SfSBlons Judges The Chief Court at 
Rangoon is the higlu st Civil Court of appeal and 
tin liiglust court of Criminal appf aland revision 
in Lo.ve’' Burma It is also the High Court 
I for the whole of Burma (including the Shan 
States) where European British subjects are 
concerned It is the principal Civil and 
Ciimmal Couit of original jurisdiction for 
Rangoon Town and hears appeals from all 
sentences of Courts and magistrates exercising 
jurisdiction in Rangoon Town. 

In Criminal and Civil matters the Judicial 
Commissioner of Upper Burma exercises the 
power of a High Court for appeal, reference and 
revision, except in lespect of criminal cases hi 
which European British subjects are concerned. 

I All village headmen have limited magisterial 
powers and a considerable number are also 
invested with civil jurisdiction to a limited 
extent. 

In pursuance of tho policy of decentrallaa- 
tion steps were taken in 1917 to restore to the 
village headmen the power and Influence which 
they possessed in Burmese times before the 


I 
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centralizing tendencies of British rule made them 
practically subordinate officers of the administra- 
tion. 

Municipalities. 

The Kangoon Municiijality is the most im 
portant, with an income of Its 50 lakhs 
and an expenditure of lls 43 95 lakhs 'I he 
Chairman is a member of the Indian Civil 
tiervice of Deputy Commissioner’s rank The 
members of the Committee are elected by wards 

There are 44 minor Municipalities, of which 
the most important are those at Mandalay 
and Moulmein The average incidence ol 
Municipal taxation is loss than Us 3, but in 
Bangoon it reaches nearly Its 12 

Local Funds. 

JTo Local Boards or District Boards exist In 
Burma But in Lower Buima there are District 
Cess Funds, derived mostly from a 10 per cent 
cess on collections of ordinary local revenue 
and from collections from markets, femes 
slautmter houses, etc. 'Ihe total receipts exceeds 
Bs. 43 lakhs. 

In Tapper Burma there are District Funds 
They are derived from market, ferry and license 
fees and occasional grants from Provincial 
revenues. The total levcnue exceeds Its 12 
lakhs. 

There are 7 Cantonment Funds, 19 Town 
Funds and, excluding the ilangoou Port Trust, 
d Port Funds. 

Finance. 

In Burma, a& iu other Provinces, the finances 
are based on a “ Provincial bcttlement,” wlndi 
came into force on the Jst Apiil IVU)7 Th** 
Government of India retains in the fli^t place 
the entire profits of the eomniciciiil dcpait 
moots, such as Posts and TeJcgiaphs, and jii j 
the second place, all the revinuc wheic the 
‘locale’ is no guide to its true incidence, sin h j 
os the net receipts from Customs, bait and Ol mm. | 
But as the income tiom tlR‘'e souice^ is in* 
adeauate for the purpose of iiiectiug the co^t 
of the Imperial bervices, special anangein« id- 
are made as with other Piomuccs for the divi- 
sion of the remaining sources of revenue between 
Imperial and Provincial Funds 

In 1910-1911, as a result of the Beport of 
the Decentralisation roinmittee, modifications 
were introduced into the bettlement Biiefly, ilie 
Local Government letains b-8ths of the lict 
Land Bevenue instead of a lialf and the whole of 
the net forest rewniie btamps, BmI'-c and 
Income tax receiiits are divnl( d t qually h tw( cn 
Imperial and Provincial rcvdims The un- 
fairness of the Provincial Hc ttl ment divjrui cd 
by the inclusion, under the head of Land reve- 
nue, of capitation tax^s aiuounting to ncaily 
a erore of nipies Tliis i^i a tax peculiar to 
Burma and should be entirdy provincial The 
injustice of the e\i ting arrangem nt is n dres- 
sed by contributions from Imperial revenues, 
which enable the Local Oovi rnment to remain 
solvent (si'e below). But it is very unsatis- 
factory form of finance that robs a province ol 
what are rightly its own revenues and remedies 
the Injustice by means oi doles. j 


1 

The following figures show the gross revenue 
and expenditure for 1916-17 . — 
lieceipts. 

Bs. 

Imperial .. 429 29 lakhs 

Provincial .. 593 34 „ 

Distiict Funds 55 22 „ 

Municipalities . p05 58 „ 

Other F unda 88 68 ,, 

The Impciial Governmnit makes a fixed* 
annual assigniiKut to the Burma Govinimon^^ 
Uijd( r th< setthnidit of 1911 thi^^ a-^hignment 
v\as fixed at Bs 12 90 Uklis The total contri- 
butions from Imperial lundh during the year 
1917-18 amounted to lib 4b 93 laklis Irom 
April 1st, 1915, onwards tile Government of 
India has allotU d an additional n curring grant 
ol Bs 16 11 lakhs to tlic province, and has 
turthi r guaranUid to the province a lumimum 
aggngite of n V( iiuc advaiKing by Bs 8 lakhs 
annually until 19^‘'>-24 ^o paymuits under 
tins guauiutee art to be nnido till afti'T the war 
but it Mill hav( n t.rospt ( tive etf<<t fiom the 
yt ar 1911-12 TJn in w finaiu lal ai rung* nn nts 
propO'3(d in Uu' Mont.igu-On Inisiord ''(hduc 
will no iloubt upsi t all tlit si aguiimnts 

Public Works. 

Tins Depart mnit is administered by two 
Chief Engineers vvlio aic also secretaries to 
Government in tlic Public lYorKs Depart- 
ment There arc eight Supei intending Engineers 
timluding one for Irngation and a Sanitarv 
Engineer), 8 5 Executive Enginecis and As- 
sistant Enginurs A Consulting Aichitect 
IS attached to Iliad Quarters 

Tlicieare four Major Imgation Works — Man- 
lalav, bbvvebo and Mon C anals and the \ e-U 
< iWial In the Shvv^bo Distrnt Tin s(' irrigate 
mailv 4uo,UOU ams IMinor iintaliem vvoiks 
maiutaimd by tlie di jiartim lit ‘ u]»]>ly water 
to aiiotln r 400 1*10 at n s and a largi area is 
supple d vvnji w al< i irom hiinoi w ork- maiutam- 
(d by tJu' villagi r-' tji* m-eJ\i s ’lie un a in 
lowv r Burma protieteel irom flood- and thrown 
open to (ultivation by means oi embankments 
IS ne arly 800,000 acre b 

Police. 

The Police Foice is divided into Civil, riilB 
tniy and Bangf>on Town Police The fiist 
two are under the control of the Inspector- 
Gcnoial of Police, the latter is uniler the orders 
of tJic Coinmissiomr of Pefiiec, Bangoon, an 
oRlccr of the rank of De*puty Inspector-General. 

There are four other Deputy Inspectors" 
Geneiai, one eacli for the Eafatcrn and Mtstern 
Range, oue for the Bailway and Criminal In- 
vestigation Department and one for the Military 
Police. 

The sanctioned strength of the Civil Police 
Forte at the end of 1916 was 1,363 otbeers, and 
14,378 men, but the numbers were 42 officers 
and 590 men short of the sanctioned strength 
'Ihe strength of the Mihtaiy Police on the 1st 
January 1917 was 16,693 officers and men. 
The Bangoon Towm Police stand at 102 officers 
and 1,246 men. . 


Expenditure. 

Rs. 

61 62 lakhs 
669*06 „ 
56*62 „ 

109 38 „ 

89 75 ,. 
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A special feature of Burma Is the Military 
Police. Its officers are deputed from the 
Indian Army The rank and file are recruited 
from natives of India with a few Kachins, 
Karens and Shans The experiment of recruit- 
ing Burmese on a small scale has bt‘en successiul 
Tlie organisation is military, the force being 
dlMilecl into battalions The object of the force 
is to suppleRiUit the regular troojis iii Burma. 
Tluir dutKB apart from them military work 
iH to provide es( orts for sp( cie, prisoners, ete 
and guards for 'J'roasunes Jails and Courts. 
During the year 1^1 6 the IMilitarv i*oli( e furnish- 
ed 2,641 voJun tiers who wire drafted into 
Indian regmunts on active servict, making 
5,214 since war began This number has been 
raised to over 7,000 m 1917 

Education. 

At the head is the Director of Public Instruc* 
tiou with an Assistant Diiertor There are 
5 Inspectors of hchools beiongmg to the lin 
penal and \ beiongmg to the Provineial 
berviee, and 7 Assista'nt Inspectors and om 
Assi taut Inspict-rtbs b( longing to the iTo- 
Min lal rvice. 'J’ho llangoon CoU« g( i^ stalTi d 
a Prineijtal and uin( I’lole ssoi elravi n iroJn 
tlif Impi nal St rvu e with thn e iroin the Piovin- 
ciai rvice Out-ide tin Kdueation Jkparfmtnt 
Is tile I'klueational Syndicate, whieh liold^ 
bt rtain exa' lunations and serves as an advi^oiy 
^dy on educational questions n ferred to It by 
Government As syste m of Divisional Boards 
for the managi inent of V(riiatiilar t elucation 
[s now in optiation, and District Boards are 
piieler consideration 

Pending the establishment of the Burma 
Dnnersity at the end of the vyar, tlie llangoon 
A)ll( gc and the B<ipti8t College are aUiliated 
lO the Calcutta University Under (iovernmenl 
.here are — 

An Arts College, Law School, Reformatory 
Sdiool, School of Enginet ring, Mtdlinl 
idiool, VitcTinary Training Sehool, Appreiitm 
ichool. High School for Europeans, High 
ichool at Taunggyi for the sous of Shan Cldefs, 

1 formal Schools, 18 Anglo- Vernacular High 
ichools, and 19 Anglo- Vernacular Middle 
Schools. 

Aided Schools, managed chiefly by Christian 
IiB- ions, include 31 European Schools, 7 Normal 
tchools and 131 Anglo- Vernacular High and 
iliddU Schools The number of schools manag- 
d by Buddhist Societies is steadily increasing. 

A remarkable feature of education in Burma is 
he system of ehnantary tducafion evolvid, 
lUK rations ago, by tin genius of tin peopk 
[early every village has a monastery (hpoongyi 
yaung) ; everv monastery is a village school 
Qd every Burman boy has, iu accordance with 
“ religion, to attend that school, shaving his 
^d and for the time wearing the yellow robe 
^ J he hpoongyl-kyaungs the bovs are taught 
pdmg and writing and an elementary native 
■stem of arithmetic. The result is that there 
■« very few bovs in Burma who are not able 
m and write and the literacy of Burman 
|en U 412 per mille 

®»000 Vernacular Schools registered under 
^ grant in aid rnlcB tind subject to regular in*' 


spectlon more than onc-ihlrd arc Monastic 
Schools. 

Another feature of education in Burma Is 
the excellent work of the American Baptist 
MKsion, which has established schools in most 
of the important towns in Burma, as well as 
a College in Rangoon 

The Imperial Idea Commission w’hlch sat in 
1916-17 drew att( ntlon to the fact that conside- 
lably more than halt the A V' Schools in the 
I)rov inc( arc controlK d by Missions and nearly 
h.di by foreign agencies. 

Medical. 

The control of the Medical Department iB 
vested in an Inspector-General of Civil Hos- 
pitals Under Inin are 41 Civil Surgeons. 
I hen* is also a Sanitaij Commishioner, two De- 
puty Sanitary Commissiomii, an Inspector- 
General ot Prisons, tlnee wliole time Superin- 
t<'ndent-> of Prison^, a Cln mil al Examiner and 
Jiaeteiiologl'-t and a Supermtendent of the 
Lunatic Asylum 

A Civil Surgeon is in cliarge of each District, 
while at the summer Head Quarters ot Maymyo 
there is a special Civil buigeon. 

dhe total number of Hospitals and Dispen- 
saries was 282 at the end of Manh 1916 The 
Itangoon (ieneral Hospital is pcihaps the 
tluest in the East 

Tile Paste ur Institute w-as opened in Rangoon 
in .July 1915 The Jhie ctor is a senior member 
of the Indian Midieal be. i vice 

The total number of patients treated IQ 1916 
was neaily 2 millions 

The expenditure on hospitals and dispensaries 
in 1916 was 18 73 laklis, of which sum Rs 60,800 
only were bubscnptions and donations. 


Administration. 

Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Reginald Craddock* 

K c s I 

Private Secretary, Major W. L Meade, I A.. 
Aale-de-Camp, Lt L C Grave*s. 

Honorary Aide-de-Camp, I-t -Col, J. L. W. 
J’rcnch-Mullen, c i E 

Indian Aides-de-Camp, Hony Capt Muzaffar 
Khan, Sardar Bahadur , Hon Capt Amar 
Stngh, liai Bahadur, Subadar Maung Aung 
BvMii 

Leoislative Council op the 

LIEUTEN ANT-G OYEkNOR, 

Officials, 

W. J Keith 
Walter Francis Rico, 

H Thompson 
Charles M. Webb.i.c.s, 

C. H* Wollastou. 
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Kon-Offictals. 

Dr. Nosarwanji Nowroji Parakh. 

Llm Chin Tseng. 

Sir Sao Mawng, o i e. 

Abdul Karim Abdul Shakui Jamal, c.i E. 
Francis lobtcr Goodlilfe 
Maung Po Tha. 

Dr San Ciombic Po, M i» 

E. O. Anderson. 

J, E.Du Jiern. 

Maung Nyun 

SECRi'TARIAT. 

Chief Secretary, W F Kice, (\h i , i c s 
Revenue Secretary, W J K( ith 
Secretary, P W h ,C H W ollaston 
Offictat%nff Joint Secretary, P IT 1) , B M. 
Samuelon, (ME 

Financial Commii>sioncr, >1 Thomp'^on 
Senior Regutrar, S C Butb ry 

Miscellaneous Appointments 

Settlement Commissioner and Duector of Land 
Records, 11 E V Arbiitluiot 
Director of Agneuliure, 'I'lioinas Coupe r, >1 A , 
I 0 S. 

Consulting Architect, T 0 Foster, l R I i? \ 
Superintendent and PohticaL OOinr, Soalhciu 
Shan States, ix C B Stilling 
Superintendent and IhiUhcal Officer, NoHhein 
Shan States, 11 A Thornton 
Director of Public Instruction, J ^1 S Ihintii 
M.A 

Inspector-General of Police, Lt -Col 11 1)(S 

Voeu\. 




Chief Conservator of Forests, C G Rogers. 
Inspector- General of CivU Hospitals, Col. 

Percy Charles Hutchison Strickland. 

Sanitary Commissioner, Lt Col C E Williams. 


Inspector-General of Prisons, Major H H. G. 
Knapp 

Commissioner of Excise, Lieut -Colonel T. Xu 
Ormiston 


Aciountant-Generifl, A M Bngstoc kc, ICS 


Post mask ! -G t neral , ({ W 'J'alhol 


Chief Commissioners of Burma. 


I Lieiit -Colonel A P Phayre, c B . 1802 

l("oIonelA Fyteh(,CSl . 1867 

i Liemt -Colonel B 1) Arelagh .. . 1870 

'J he lion Ashhy Lehn, c s I . . 1871 

A R 'I'honipson, c s i . . . 1876 

C U Aitdiison, c b I . . . 1878 

C E lkinard,Cbi . . 1880 

C il T Crobth^\alte .. . . 1883 

Sir C 10 Bern.irel, K c s I * 1886 

(! II T Crosth\\aite, e S I . 1887 

A P Mae Donnell, c b I ((/) . . 1889 

Alexaneh r MacKenzu', c b i . 1890 

D M Sineaton 1892 

Sii V R I'r>er, k C S i 1895 


{a) Aft(^^\a^e1s (by creation) Baron 
Mae Donne 11 


Lieutenant-Governors of Burma. 


Sir V W' R Iryer, k c b i 1897 

Sii 31 S Jlanu s, k c b i , R c \ o 1903 

Sir II r White, K c i E . 1906 

Sii Uar\ey Aelanison, Kt , K c b I , LL D 1910 

Sir Jlareoiirt Butli r, k c S l , C l E 1915 

Sir lleginalel Ciadeloelv . . . 1017 
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Bihar and Orissa. 


Bihar and Orissa lies between ]9®-02' and 
27***30' N latitude and between 82®-31' and 
88®-26' E longitude and includes the three pio- 
vmces of Bihar, Orissa and Chota Nagpur, and 
Is bounded on the north by Nepal and the 
Darjeeling district of Bengal, ■'on the east b> 
Bengal and the Bay of Bengal , on the south by 
the l^y of Bengal and Madras , and on the W( st 
by the United Provinces of Agra and Oudli and 
the Central Provinces 

The area of the British territories which con- 
stitute the Licutenant-Govcrnorbhip of Bihar 
and Orissa is 83,181 squaie miles inclusive of the 
area of large rivers. In addition to the distiicts 
which are directly under British rule, theic are 
two groups of petty States which he to tlie 
south and south-west of the Province and which 
under the names of the Tn but irv and Feudatory 
States of Orissa and the Political States of t'hota 
Nagpur are govi'niecP^ each by its own Chut 
under the suiiermtendence and with tlw' advn i 
of the Commissioner of the neanst Britisli Ad- 
ministrative division assisted, in the ease ot th« 
Orissa States, by a Political Ag( nt 'Ihe aica of 
these territom s is 28,( 48 square mih s and as it 
is usual to include them when sjKMkingof Bih.ir 
and Orissa the area of the whole Ptoviiici may 
be stated at 111,820 square miUs Iwo of 
the provinces of the Lieiitt nanr-Oovernoiship 
of Bihar and Orissa, vtz , Biiiar and Orissa, con- 
sist of great river valleys, the third, Chota 
Nagpur, is a mountainous region which separate b 
them from tlic Central Indian Platiau Otissa 
embraces the rich deltas of the Mahanadi and 
the neighbouring rivers and is boundi d by tin 
Bay of Bengal on the south-east and w.illi d in 
on the north-west by the hillj country of tin 
Tributary States Bihar lies on the north of the 
Province and comprise s the valli y of the Gangi s 
from the spot whore it issues from the territories 
of the Lieutenant-Governor ot the Uniti d Pro- 
vinces of Agra and Oudh till it enb rs BengU 
near Rajmahal. Bc'tween Bihar and Orissa Ik'S 
Chota Nagpur rollowmc the main geogra- 
phical llm s theie are if ve Civil Divisions ^Mtb 
head-quarters at Patna, Mu/allaipiir (for 
Tirhut), Bhagalpur, C'uttack (lor Oiissa) and 
Eanchi (for Chota ^agpu^) 

The People 

The temporary head-quarters of Goverument 
are at Ranchi in Chota Nagpur, while the perma- 
nent Capital at Patna is nearing completion, the 
High (jourt, Go\ eminent House and tlie S( ere- 
tariat being already oecupicd Vaiiousresldi lu c-> 
for the olllclals and qiiaiteis for the mmisleii.il 
od^Lcrs remain to ’lx built The new capital 
\vhl(^lies between the j\iilitaiy C.antonmtmt ot 
Dinaptwr® and the old (ivil station ot Bankipoie 
la knowai as “ I’atiia ”, the old town Ixung called 
Patna (ilty ” The Province has at present no 
hill station Enquiries are being made and 
records jbaken at Netarhat, an extensive plateau 
elevation 3,700 feet, 90 miles over west of 
Ranchi,] where climatic conditions closely 
resembid Pachmarhi. 


* The figures given in this 


The Province has a population of 38,435,203 
persons winch Is very little less tlian that of 
France and ratlier more than tliat of the Bombay 
PresidtiKv Tlic pro\iiicc Is almost entirely 
lural, no fewer than 900 per milie of the popula- 
tion liMiig iu villages Even so with 344 persons 
per square mile, Bihar and Orissa this mure 
thickly i)upulated than Germany. There are 
only thiee towns which can be classed as cities, 
nainily, Patna, (iaya and Bhagalpur During 
the last thirty ycais tlie population of Patna, 
the capital dt signal c, has been steadily dlmi- 
nlstiing Hindus torm an overwhelming majo- 
rity of the population Though the Muhamma- 
dans form less than one-tenth of the total popu- 
lation they constitute more than one-fifth of 
urban population of the proMiice Animists 
account tor 7 per cent These are Inhabitants 
of the Chota Nagjmr plateau and the Santal 
I'argan.m, the lattt r dmti it t being a continuation 
of tilt platt au in a north-t'astorly direction. 
Industries • 

The principal iiulu'-try is agriculture, Bihar, 
more espcciall> North Bihar, being the ” Garden 
of Jndu ” nice is the staple crop but the 
'-priiig Cl ops, wheat, birlty, and the like are of 
tonsultrabk importance It is estimated that 
the normal area cultivated with rice is 15,615,100 
acres or 48 per cent of the cropjicd area of the 
PiOMiicc Wheat is giown on J, 121, 800 million 
acres, barley on 1,411,800 acies, maize or 
Indian-corn on 1,03 i, GOO acres, tlie latter being 
ail autumn crop Oilsoedb are an important 
(lop, the cultivation having been stimulated by 
the demand for them in Euiope The exports 
in vai lous kinds of oiFeoda amounted in 1916-16 
to 3,622,788 maunds valued at Its 1,68,90,484 
It is cbtimated that 1,932,300 acies of land 
arc annually cropped with oil-seods in the Pro- 
vince There is iirigatioii in Shahabad, Gaya, 
('hamparan and Muzutfiiipur districts in Bihar 
.and in Balason' and Cuttark in Orissa, The 
Indigo industry had before the war been steadily 
on the ditliiie, th(> total area sown having 
decreased from 312,000 acres in 1896 to 109,600 
aiies in 1911 The priiic ipal cause of this was 
the discovery of the possibilities of manufactui- 
ing sj III in tic or cheimcally prepared Indigo on a 
(omiiKicial scale, a piocesb chiefly earned out in 
Germany Owing, liowcver.to the btoppage of 
supplns troin Gi rmany the value of natural 
ludigo has risiii enormously andthe area under 
(iiltivation iias also risi n from 38,500 to 80,600 
xcres and tbc total yield lias increased from 
8,181 factory maunds to 10,292 In the district 
of Piirnciandin oriBsa, and parts of the TTrhut 
Division iut< is grown, hut the acreage vanes 
according to the price of jute. Thus in 1914-16 
330,100 acies wen* under cullivation, in 
1915-10 only 188,100 All the district^* of 
Bihar, witli the exception of Purnca, are liable 
to lamim . The last serious famine was In 
1895-96 In any year In which monsoon 
currents from either tile Bay of Bengal or the 
Arabian Sea arc unduly late In their arrival or 
cease abruptly before the middle of September 
the agricultural situation Is very grave. It may 


relate to British territory only. 
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be said ti^at for Bihar the most important 
rain fall is that known as the hatia, due 
towards the end of September or up to 
middle of October. Bain at thp time not only 
contributes materially to an increased outturn 
of the rice crop, but also provides the moisture 
necessary for starting the spring or rabi crops. 

Manufactures. 

Opium was formerly, witti indigo, the chief 
manufactured product ol Jiiliar, but in conse - 1 
queiice of the agreement with the Chinese 
Government the Patna factory has been closed 
At Mongliyr the Peninsular 'J'obacco Company 
have erected one ot the laigest cigarette tac- 
tories in the worla and as a result tobacco is 
being grown much more extensively Tlieie 
are two important iron woike in tlie binghbhuin 
District Messrs lata & Co ’s Iron and Steel 
Works at Sakchi and the Bengal Iron and Steel 
Company at Dliulia Tlie lut pioDt of the 
Tata lion Works showed a i('nuiikul)l( use fioin 
Ks 24 iakhs to Ks (58 lakhs loi the yeai (iKling 
June 30th 1916 Both those woiks possiss 
considerable economic possibilities and are 
likely to have a far n aching (ticti on the non 
and steel trade of India in the tuture 'Ihe 
Cape Copper Co an aslo oponing up copper 
mines at the Bakha Hills in tlie same distrnt 
Uhe amount ol Copper Ore extracted in 
1915-16 was 8,010 tons But by tar the most 
Important of the mineral industries in the 
province is that coneenud in the raising ol 
coal, Jhe coallic Ids in the Manblium District 
have Undergone an c xtruordin.iry dtvdopnunt 
in the past twenty years 'the import amt 
of the industiy may be said to date Irom 
the opening of the lailway fiom J-Uxi<ikar to 
Dhanbad and Katras in 1804. In 1894 the 
outturn of all the mines in the distiiet was 
only 126,686 tons, in 1895 it rose to 1,281,294 
tons, the enormous incttase being almost cntiio- 
ly from the Jhana fit Id In the two succeeding 
years there was a set back, but from 1898 tlicic 
was a steady rise in the outturn which first 
touched two million tons in 1901 In 1905 the 
outturn had swelled to ncailj^ three million ton 
and in 1906 to nearly four millions, in 1907 
over 5,800,000 tons were raised and in the 
following year no less than siven million tons 
By 1914-15 the production of Indian coal had 
been raised to 16,404,000 tons valued at 
Bs. 586 lakhs Of this total 56 per cent was 
raised in the Jharla fields and 30 |er cent 
from the Ban igaui coal Adds of Ikuigal 'Ihe 
entrance of the Btngal-Nagpur Ballway into 
the Jharia field in 1904, and the subsequent 
extension of various small loops and branches, 
besides innumenible sidings from both systems, 
the doubling of theline from Baiakarto Dhanbad 
and the opening of the section of the Grand | 
Chord of the East Indian Railway liom Dhanbad 
to Gomoh have all contributed to tins rapid 
development Gliidlh in Haz.iribagh is aBo 
the centre of a considerable coal-mining industiy 
containing, as it does, mines owned and worJo cl 
by the East Indian Bailway Company. The 
Biokaro-Bamgarh field in the same district is 
likely to be of great economic importance as soon 
as the area is fully opened up by the railway 
now under construction It iinmediatelv ad- 
ioimi the Jharia field across the Hazaribagb 
oorder* There is a large undeveloped coal 


supply, it is believed, in the Districts of Palamau 
and Hazaribagh. There are now 354 coal mines 
In this Province with an output of 10,711,366 
tons The war has demonstrated the great 
value of the mica mints in Hazaribagli and 
Gaya winch are now entiiely controlled by 
Government and the out])Ut irom whith has 
consult I ably inert as( d under tht management 
oi an olliter dt putt d fiom tlit Geological De- 
l>aitment t 

Administration. 

The Province is administered by a Lieutenant 
Govcinoi in Council The Luutenant-Gover- 
nor IS appointed bv the Crown and is a senior 
member of the Indian Civil Service He is 
Ubbisted by a Council ot three members, two of 
whom are drawn from the Indian Civil Service, 
while the thud, in practice, is an Indian. Each 
iru mix r takes charge ol c( rtain departments and 
in tlie event of auv difftrtntt of oj inion regard- 
ing int( i-dt lurtnuntal reft it nets the matter is 
ditidi^d in Council in piactke all important 
casts art mibnultt d through the member coll- 
et int d to thi‘ Luutt'nant-Cjveriior 

The unit of executive administration is the 
D btiut liie District Otliccr is styltd District 
Magibtiate and Lollt'Ctoi, excej»t in the Sche- 
duled districts wheie lie is known as the Deputy 
Commissiomr 'iJie ordinary district jails are 
placed in cliarge ot a Superintendent, usually the 
Civil huu'eon. wliile the Magistrate pays perio- 
dical visits of inspection All District Ofbeers 
are ex-o]Jrcio Begistruis, and as ea:‘Offi,ow Chair- 
nun of the District Boards they have control 
over primary education and arc charged with 
the execution and administration of all local 
public woiks, lit a word, the District Officer is 
the cxeeutive thief and administrator of the 
tract of count I y committed to him As Dis- 
trict Magistrate he is also local head of the 
inagistiacy and, as such, conipitent to try all 
cases, cxci'pt the mon im]xjrtaiit which are sent 
tor trial at the Sessions but except in the Sche- 
duk d districts he seldom pn sides in Court, 
and his share in this part of the administra- 
tion is practica.llv con lined to the distribu- 
tion ol work, the hearing of pi tty appt'als and 
the gnu ral snpt rintendenee ot his subordinates. 
The latter combine revenue with magisterial 
funct Ions and as Di piity Collectors exercise under 
his control many ol the fxiwers of a Collector. 
The police, b> w'hose aid he cam< 8 on the cri- 
minal administiation, liavc as th' ir local supe- 
rior a biipi nnti ndi nt, who in all mattc'rs, except 
those concerning the discipline and internal 
economy of the iorce, has to carry out such 
iiistnutions as he receives from the District 
Magistrate* The Sub-divisional Officers, who 
arc Joint, Assistant and Deputy Magistrates in 
charg< ot portions of distrh ts, occupy, to a great 
extint, In their own jurisdictions, the position 
ol the District Office i, except in respect of the 
police, over whom they liave only judicial ;aiid 
no executive control There are 21 Districts. 

Above the District Magistrates are the Dl- 
visional Commissioners Their duties are prin- 
cipally those of supervision In almo^.t all 
matters they exercise a general superintendence, 
and especially in the Revenue Department they 
control the Collectors* proceedings. Commis- 
sioners are the channds of communi^tlon 
between the local officers ^ and Government, 
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lifting, collating and bringing together in a 
compact form the information they receive 
In revenue eases the Commissioner forms a Court 
of appeal and in this and similar matters 
subject to the orders of the Board of lleveniie 
With this exception he is in subordination to I 
Government direct | 

The Civil Secretariat consists of the Chief 
Secretary, who is in charge of the BoliliCctl, 
Appointment and Education JJepartments , tin 
Revenue and Ji dicial Secretary, the Emaiuial 
aud Municipal Secretary and then three Uiid* \ 
Secretaries 

Finance. 

The Piovince of Bihar and Orissa was foimid 
with five divisions, detached fiom tlie old pio 
Vince of Bengal with etlcct fiom the Jsl April 
1912 The old airaugeruents made with the 
Government of Bengal rigaiding the diuineial 
admiuistratioii of the Provuice tlieri toie ttviM'd 
to apply trom that date A tre^h aiiangeinent 
has, however, been made, with tin approval ol 
the Secretary ot State As the m(thod adoptid 
w^as in some mcaburc»tcntativc and piovisional, 
a temporary settlement tor a period 01 tlnee 
vears only has been clfectcd Owing to the 
war it has been found necessary to continue 
the provisional bettlcincut foi the prcbcnt 
Under the tcims of this settlement the 
whole 01 the n (< ipts umt r the heads ot luten st, 
I'^orcst, Regnlnition, Couits ot J<'W, J uls, 
Police, Poits and Pilotage, J:^dtKation, Mcdnal 
and supcnwmuat 1011 n ci iiitsluvi hi en nude ovi 1 
entirely to the loc<il Govt runic nt tug- the r vuth 
their corresponding chargcb Jn addition to 
these, it receives threo-touiths ct >lie nciipts 
trom excise, the whole of the Laed Kevimm 
collected from Goveuirucnt Estates, ont'-haJl ol 
the receipts under all oilici sub-head'- excepting 
recoveries from /amindars and laivats on ac- 
count of survey and settle iiiint in Bihar ar.d 
other similar special surV( \s and tin* whole oi 
the receipts under Seientiiic and other Minor 
Departments 

Tlie only expanding items ol levciiiie arc 
Excise and btamiis The Pioviiuid J>udg<t 
for 1918-19 siiovss an opening balaiVK ol 
its J,i9,l.J,000 Ih'ceipls Bs 1,17,97,000, 
Expenditure its .1,07,1(1,000, Closing Baiaiuc 
Rs 1,19,91,000 The iedn( tion in lla b.dan<( 
primarily due to the constrmtioii ol the new 
capital at Patna 

Public Works. 

The Public WoiKs Department m the Pro- 
vince of Bihar and Onssa consists ol two blan- 
ches, viz, — (1) Roads and Buildings, and (2) 
Irrigation and Mai me, vvhieli also deals with 
railways Each bianch has a Chief Eugimcr, 
who is also Secretary to the Local Govirnrm nt | 
with an Engineer Officer as Cnder Secretary 1 
under him Inere is also a non-professional ^ 
Asatatant Secretary, a Cousulting Architect and 
a Sanitary Engineer, who works under a 
Sanitary Board. Tne electrical work of the 
Province is carried out bj an Electiicai Inspector 
and a staff of subordinates 

The Roads and Buildings Branch consists 
of two Circles in charge of two Siiperm- 
fcending Engineers who control the Public 
Works Divisioas h^d by \he Executive 


Engineers for the execution of Imperial and 
Provincial works The Superintending Engi* 
neers are also the Inspectors of Works under the 
Local belf-Goverumeut Act In respect of all 
local w'orks of the District Boards and, in this 
capacity, are the professional advisers of the 
Cliairm 11 and of the Divisional Commissioners 
who control the operation of the Boards They 
also hupervise ail works carried out by the 
District Boards 

The Irrigation branch is composed of three 
Circles, each ot which is in charge of a buperin- 
tf tiding Engineer In the Irrigation Circles, the 
Lxecntive Engineers carry out the works of the 
Roads and Buildings JBanch, within the limits 
of then divibions, in addition to their urigatlon 
duties The Su])ti intending Engineers of irri- 
gation Circles also act as Inspectors of Works in 
legard to local works in tlie districts m their 
Ciicles In tlie Sone and Orissa Ciicles there 
are two Revenue Divisions under Deputy Col- 
lectors who deal with the Ubsessineiit aud col- 
lection ot water latcs on the Oiissa and Sone 
Canals under the control of the Supermtending 
Engineers. 

Justice. 

The administration of jnstlro Is controlled by 
the High Comtot Judicature recently established 
at Patna in the administration ot civil justice 
b' low the High Couitari the l)istrict Juogis as 
Courts ot Apptal, tin Subordinatf Judgi's and the 
Miinsilfs 'j hi jurisdiction of a Dibti let Judge or 
bubordmate Judge extends to all oiigmal suits 
cognizable by th(‘ Civil Courts It does not, 
(lowtvci, include the powers ot a iSmall Cause 
Court, unless these be specially conferred The 
ordinary jurisdiction ot a JMunsif extends to all 
suits m which the amount or value of the subject 
mattiT in dispute does not exceed Rs 1,000 
though the limit may be extended to Rs 2,000. 
On the ciiminal side the Sessions Judge hears 
appeaR trom Magistiates exeicibing first class 
poweis while the D^tiict Magistrate Is ihe 
appellate autlioiity lor Magistrates exercising 
hccond and thud class poweis The District 
Magistrate can also be, tliough in point ot fact 
he very rar<>Jv is, a court of first instance It is 
usual in most distru ts for a Joint Magistrate or 
a Deputy Mugisdate to rt'ceive complaints and 
police It poits, cases of diUlcultv or Importance 
being rettrred to tlie District Magistrate who is 
lesponsiblc for the peace of the district In the 
non regulation distrit ts the Deputy Commis- 
sioner and Ills subordinates exercise civil powers 
and hear icnt suits. 

Local Self-Government. 

Bengal Act 111 of 1884, which regulates the 
constUntiou, powers and proceedings of Muni- 
cipal bodies in tins Province has been amended 
by the Bengal Acts IV of 1894 and 11 of 1896. 
Bv these enactments the elective franchise has 
been further extended, and now provides for 
the establishment and maintenance of veteri- 
nary institutions and the training of the requi- 
site staff, the improvement of breeds of cattle, 
the training and employment of female medical 
practitioners, the promotion of physical culture, 
and the establishment aud maintenance of free 
libraries. The Commissioners may order a 
survey and organise a fire brigade, they may 
sontrol the water-supply when its punty u 
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suspected, even to the extent of interference 
with private rights, larger powers of precaution 
are conferred in the case of ruined and dangerous 
houses and other erections, as well as increased 
optional powers for the general regulation of 
new buildings. 

The total number of Municipalities at present 
in existence is 55 The ratt payers of 49 
Municipalities have been granted the privilege 
of electing two-thirds of the number of Commis- 
sioners fixed in eacli case, wialst in 34 cascH the 
Commissioners are auttionscd to elect their own 
Chairman Jn the remaining towns Go\(rn- 
ment has reserved to itself the power of appoint- 
ing the Commibsioners or Chairman, as the ca^e 
may be, owing citlier to the backwardnehs of the 
place or to the nec( ssitv for holding the balance 
against contending inteiests or strong party 
feeling It is only in 4 towns, liow'cicr, that 
Government exercises complete contiol m the 
appointment of both Commibbioners and 
Chairmen 

The total rc( ( l]»ls of Munn ipalilb s imlnding 
grants tiom tlic Jan <il Go\Lim)uni and tin 
opening balantt* Its total in 17 

its. 46,50,5411 and tin dj''l)nis( un nts4lts 6,11,4 '>0, 
leaving a closing balance of Its 10,45,112, a 
largo portion of wlinb is I'aimaiked foi inijucAt- 
menta in the l\itna CTly Munniitality 

Apart from Municip<alltles, each distint with 
the exception of the Santal Parganas, Angul 
and Singhbhum has a District Boaid c,onstitutc d 
under Bengal Act 111 of 1885 Municliial areas 
are excluded in accordance with the provNions 
of section I Local Boards have been lormcd 
In all oi these distiicts where tlierc an sub-divi- 
sions, except Ilanchi There uic at present 18 
District Boards, 45 Local Boards, and 23 
Union Committees in the Province 

In accordance with the provisions of section 
7 of the Act, a Distiict Board is to consist of not 
leas than 9 memb( rs Local Boards are entitled 
to eleot such propoition (as a lule one-half) of 
the whole of tiie J)ibtrict Board as the Lieute- 
nant-Governor may direct in districts where 
there are no Local Boards, the whole of tlie 
members are appointed bv Government Tlie 
Chairman of the District Board is appointed by 
Govemnunt , he is in practice always the Magis- 
trate of the district 

Owing to the surrender by the Governmont 
of the Public works cess to the Distiict Boards 
the latter arc now wi altliy local bodies, the 
total income being maily 87 lakhs, ol winch 
15 Jaklis were spent on (dmation and o^el 0 
lakhs on mcdKal rila f and haintation ^«(arh 
fifty lakiis weie spent in 1910-17 on cimI works 
under District Boaids 

Land Tenures. 

Estates In the Province of Bihar and Orissa 
are of thrive kinds, namely, those permanently 
settled Irom 3 701 which an* to be found in the 
Patna, Tlrhut and Bhagalpur divisions, those 
temporarily settled as in Chota Nagpur and 
parts of Orissa, and estates held direct b> Gov- 
ernment as proprietor or managed by the Court 
of Wards. The passing of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act (VIII of 1885) safeguarded the rights of the 
cultivators under the Pennauent Settlement Act. 


t 

Further, the Settlement Department under the 
supervision of the Director of Land Records 
makes periodical survey and settlement opera- 
tions in the various districts, both permanently 
and temporarily sfttlid In the former, the 
rights of the undertenants are recorded and at- 
tested, while in the latter there is the re-aettle- 
iru nt of rents In the re-s('ttlement proceedings, 
rents ar< i]x( d not only for the landlords but also 
for all the tenants A settle ment can be ordered 
by Govcniuunt on application made by ralyats. 

The tenures of Ons^ia are somewhat diflerenti 
Under the /amindars, that is, the proprietors 
who took settlement troin Government and pay 
revenue to Govfrnmcnt direct, Is a class of sub- 
ordiiiato proprietors or piopnetary tenure 
liolders, who were originally village headmen, 
dcalini^ more or less direct with the revenue 
autlioiities 'J'hey have a variety of names, 
sucli as rntiladam, padhan, maurusi, sarbarakart 
pursethh khanddar and shikmi zammdar 
rhese sub-propiictors or proprietary tenure 
holders pay their revenue through tlio zamin- 
dars of tiie estates withci which ihcir lands lie. 
In Chota Nagpur, Orissa and the Santal Par- 
ganas, the rights of village headmen have been 
recognised Tlie lieadmau collects the rents 
and 13 responsible for them minus a deduction 
as rcmuneratiou for ins trouble 

Both Oil^sa and CLota Nagpur have their own 
Tenancy Acts 

Police. 

TIic Departments of Police, Prisons and 
Registration are each under th(‘ general direction 
of Government, supervised and inspected 
by an ln‘^pi*ctor- General with a staff of assis- 
tants The Commissioner of Excise and Salt 
is also Inspector- General of Registration 

Under the Inspector-General of Police are 
three Deputy Inspectors- Gen oial and 27 Super- 
intendents Theie are also 27 Assistant Super- 
intendents of Police and 15 Deputy Superinten- 
dents The foice is divided into the District 
Police, the Railway Police and the Military 
Police. A Criminal Investigation Department 
has also been formed for the collection and 
distribution of information relating to profes- 
sional criminals and criimnal tribes whose 
operations extend beyond a single district 
and to control, ad\ ise, and assist in investiga- 
tions of Clime of tliis class and other serious 
cases in wTiicli its assistance may be invoked, 
i'herc are two companies of Military Police 
whicli are maintained as reserves to deal with 
bciious and organised disturbances and perform 
no ordinary civil duties The work of the 
Railway Police is practically confined to 
offences actually committed on the railways, but 
they are under tlie control of the Deputy In- 
spt ctor-Generul of the Criminal Investigation 
Department, and an important part of their 
duties 18 to co-operate with the District Police 
in watciiiug the movements of bad charaoton 
by rail The prevention and detection of crime 
in the Province generally Is entrusted to the 
District Police. In that work they are ousted 
by the rural police, known as chaukidars and 
dafadars, who /orm no part of the regular foroiL 
but are under a statutory obllgatioii to report 
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all cognizable crime at the police station, and 
generally to assist in the prevention and detec- 
tion of crime. Th(3y are not whole-time servants 
of Government, but they are paid a small 
montlily salary which is realized from the vil- 
lagers by the panchayat I he cost of the 
police is estimated at Its. 54i lakhs for the year 
1918-19. 


Education • * j 

The Department of Public Instruction is > 
controlled by a Director Thi re an* 0 Div.sional 
Ins|x*ctors of School^., of whom one Insp* cts 
EurofKan Schools m addition to hisotln r duties, 

5 Assistant Insp(Ctors, 5 Special Oilucrs tor 
Muhammadan Education, 20 Dt piity Insp< ctors, 
194 Sub Inspectors, ‘th Assistant Sub-lnspt ctors 
and 158 InspK'ctiug Pandits 

A University has recently been established 
at Patna. 

There are 7 Arts Colleges with 2,415 students 
and one 1 raining C'oll g< lor 12 stiid< nts, whn h 
with th( Patna ( oil' g( , tht Ila\end»aw ( olli gi at 
Cuttac k and till (In er Ehuiiiihai Biiihn an ( ol 
leg^ at jMu/iffarpnr is maintannd b> (Jov« in 
ment Ih* Colt g at Phag.dpiir, th> Jhhai Na 
tio.ial Colt g( at Bankipon and fh Dublin 
Unlvrrsit> Mission (oil g< at Ila/iiiliagb an 
aided bj Govt rnnn nt I he n in 07 High 
Schools, 94 fe)r bovs and ‘i tor girls with 
anel {25 pupils nsiHetivilv Oithest the most I 
important an Hr Zilli SehooK, maintnned b> 
Govt rninent at th h- aei.|ua(t« is ot < ai h distne t 
and the* ri()V( rnnie nt School-^ tor girls at < uttae k 
and jiinkifton, but 44 selioeih u.j bo'Vs and 1 
for girls .ilso r << ivi aidf r( n prervim i.ii n ve niie s 
Most of the hcliQols or status Itjwe t tlian lligli 
Sehools iiK t, uiagi d 1 a lt)( il lioelit s sue li is 
Jn-triet Poml" \j/eong th se are 2 Jl .Middl 
Englisli Sehooh wiHi 2 5 , 0 . > furpils, l {5 iMnldl* 
V< rtiaeul 11 se lieteil- with 1 l,P-{n pi!pils,and 2 
;^in arv Sehoeils witli 0 M, 1 1 7 pupil- Ol th 
primary sehoedv. |7,87(» ut murduieeJ or lid d 
hi priblif lui ds tor tr.ilnlrrg v rn.icnlar t a- 
(hf'rs tir n an 5 fi'-st gr.ui tiaining sdiools 
II 7 smalle r sdiools lor It ii'iii g -//rr//' or vtll<eg> 
School inaslt rs uid 7 rniiiitg se hools )oi mjs 

tn ss( s Othi r spic.il r nst itutjons n ( tndi ‘{i 

tefhnlral and Jndrrstria] sdioois, 4 (ononc rej.i J 
seheiols ind 15 MndrU'^a^ wh‘ n P< rsiar *nt^ 
Aralric m th- dii- t “.ibjuts of study 'llu 

exp riflitun on ftut-ln instnn tie)i- fron 
pro\lnt il funds in 1910*17 wajs Kb 81,52,0bU ' 


Medical. 

The Medical Department is under the control 
of the Inspector-General of Civil Hospita 8 who 
18 a Member of the Indian Medical Service 
Under him there are 20 Civil Surgeons who are 
responsiole ferr the medical woik of the dis- 
tricts at tlu' head-quarters of which they are 
stationed 57 Dispenburlea are maintained by 


Government — 

Public . . • • 

Special Police . . . . 24 

Canal . . . . . • 5 

Others 9 


Total . 67 

Kesidcfl these there are 910 Dispensaries 
maintained liy Loral Irodiis, K iilwnvs, piivate 
poisons, rt( -CKd 145 luitients including 
50,025 In-jiaticnts in public disjunsarics were 
tn ati d 

Tlie total ini ome of the imdlinl institutions 
amour (id to Ks l(»,()9,91tj A largi asylum 
101 1 ui<»p< alls has b( ( n op< ni'd at Kalu hi wblch 
iu(i\(s ]i.iti«nts Iroiu Noitbeili India A 
imil II institution is under eonsttiution foi the 
Indians At pn sent Hu si are ti alid at Patna 

Tlurian 8 institutions for tlu tiiatment of 
l( pieis, tlu number ci-atid being I,t5.i7 and tlie 
total c\i>(ndituie its 87,207, oJ whldi Govtrn- 
m< ui- coiitrilntid ‘2(> )ii i ( nt A new leper 
asylum IS under c oiistindjon at (nttiwk 

] III Saiiiiary Dr |»art nu nt is in i haigi' of the 
'sanitaic (. ommis-'ioiu r who is dmeth siiborrii- 
r-air to (toMinmint as its rxperl advisej In 
legaid to sanUatKMi '1 lu'u aie tbiei Diputy 
->an»tui\ t ommissioni r*' wbo utuK under the 
I'uittoi ol tlu Nxnilarc I omiuisHioiit r 5 accl- 
11.(1011 is laiiied out b\ a stit- under tlu diret- 
in 11 of till 'sunii.iu t omlnls^luner Dieie Is 
iU<- I S -nit It ' 1 iic'itM ( t 
The -\i)ii.*.wm san tation was Kh la, 18. 554 
by Mumcipdlitict. aim ivs 4 i2,('2b by Distiict 
Koaids 

Administration. 

Ia> utevont dole' nor, Mr K ward Gait K r S I., 
0 I I- As-iUincU cliaigi of otlue, lUtb NOvim- 
btr 1915. 


pKiiMiNAL Staff 


Contributed as iuhow , — 

Provincial Kryenue 
District Lunds 
Municipal 1 undfe . 
Eecb 

Othex Sources 


Rs 

L8,71 &"2 
15,75 509 
1,72,748 
21,78 690 
11,42,442 


! Piitatc Serrfltary, ) ( H linike, 1 O.S. 

I Aide-de-Cam/o VV 8 Uitchcuck 
I Uonorary A idp>^-dt'-Ca/np, Hon Capt Sardai 
j linhadur Hlra Mngfi Mibadai ' ajor blta Kara 
! Slngb, Major A 1 Pfppe and .Majr A M. 
' Wilson 

I Lxlxutive Councc 

I I-f ''’fJ uiur, C.6 1., 


Total 


), 39,317 


Spert on Indian education, to which may be 
adde t Ra 2,12 763 ap nt on European SchoolH 


Satytd Sharf-nd-din. 
Walter Ma’ de c.^ I ^ 
Sir Saiyed Ad Imam, 


The ilguiea given in thb pazagrapti rdatu to T-jriUali t 


of 


o 
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Legiblatitb Council. 

Pretidentt The Lieutenant-Governor. 

£x-OPcio. 

The Members of the Executive Council. 
Nominated. 

Officials. 

O.B A. William Oldliam. 

J, G. Jennings 
J. F. Grunning 
Hugh McPherson 
Blanchard Foley 
Lt.-Col J C S Vaughdu. 

Stoner Forrest. 

F. Clayton. 

E. G. Stanley. 

Edward Lister, c.i E 
James David Sifton, i o s. 

Eobert i'homas Dundas, o l E. 

T S. Macpherson 

Donald Wet^ton 

Col. G. J. Hamilton Bell. 

Non-Ojfficials. 

Maharaja Bahadur Sir Itavancswar Prasad 
Singh, K.o 1 E 

Eal Bahadur Nishi Kanta Sen. 

Madhu Sudan Dus, c i E. 

Rev. A. Campbell, D D 

Elected 

Baja Harlhar Parshad Naraymi Singh. 

Babu Maheshwar Prashad 
Eirtyanand Singh. 

Babu Ganesh Lai Pundit 
Kumar Thakurai G Prasad Singh. 

Julian Veitch Jameson 
Moulvi Salyid Niirul Hasan, 
galyld Ahrn ^d Husain. 

Eobert Middleton Wtttson SnDtli. 


Salyid Muhammad Naim 
Khwaja Muhammad Nor. 

Bishun Prasad 

Dwarka Nath Rai Bahadur. 

Lachmi Prasad Sinha 
Braju Sundar Das 
Sharat Chandra Sen 
Purn^'iidu Nara^an Singh. 

Adit Piashad Singh 

Kumar Shevanandan Prasad Smgh. 

Babu Gopabandhu Das 
Shyam Krishna Sahay. 

Secretariat. 

Chief Secretary to Oovernment, Political, Ap~ 
pointment, and Educational Departments, H. 
McPherson. 

Secretary to Oovernment, Financial and Muni- 
cipal Departments, J Sifton 

Secretary to Oovernment, Revenue Department, 
E Listtr, oiB 

Secretary to Oovernment (P. W D ), Irnga- 
turn Branch, F Clayton 

Buildings and Roads Branch, E G Stanley. 

Board of Revenue. 

Member, E II C Walsh 

Miscellaneous Appointments 

Director of Ptibhe Instruction, The Hon Jilr. H. 
Sh irp, M A , 0 I E 

Inspector-General of Police, R. T Dundaa. 
Conservator of Forests, H li Haines. 

Inspector-General of Ciinl Uospiials, Col. G. J. 
H Bell 

Sanitary Commissioner, Major William Charles 
Ross 

Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt -Col. Bawa 
Jivvan Singh, C I E , 1 M s 

Accountant-General, V. C. Scott O'CauncH*. 
Director of Agrv uliurc, G, Mline. 
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The Central Provinces and Berar compose 
a great triangle of coimtrv midway between 
Bombay and Bengal Thei^ area la 
miles, of which 82 000 are British ^erri- 
torv proper and the remainder held by 
tory ^hiefe The population dVl) d 
under British odrainUtration and 2 117,00' In 
the Feudatory States Various parts of the 
Central Provinces passed under Biitlsh coritrol 
at different times in the wars and tumult in 
the first hall of the 19th century and the several 
parts were amalgamated after the Mutinv, 

In 1861, into the Chief Commisslonershlp 
ol the Central Provinces Berar was, in 18 >3. 
assigned to the East India t^ompany as Part 
of a financial arrangement with tl^ 
and was transferred to the Central Provinces 
In 1903, as the result of a fresh agreement 
with the Nizam. 

The Country. 

The Central Provincis inav roughly be divid- 
ed into three tracts of upland, with two 
vening ones of plain country In the north- 
west the Vindhvan plateau is broken comitry, 
covered with poor and stunted forest Below 
its precipitous southern slopes 'bj- 

rich ^ wheat growing country of the Nerbudda 
valley Then comes the high Satpura plateau 
characterised by forest-covered lull® and deep 
water-cut ravines Its bills decline into tin 
Nagpur plain, whose broad stretches of shrillow 
black ytton soil make it one of the more 
important cotton trac^ of India and ^be weal- 
nart of the CP Ih^ Eastern half of 
the plain lies in the valley of the VVaingaiiga 
and is mainlv a rice growing countrv Its 
numerous irrigation tanks have given it the 
name of the “ lake country of Nagpur Fur- 
ther east is the «ar-reach ng rice coi^ntry of 
Chattlsgarh, In the Mahanadi ba.sin The south- 
east of the 0 P is again contain 

Ing 24,000 square miles of forest and pieripl- 
tous ravines, and ,b?bablted by jung e 

tribes The Feudatory States of Bastar and 
Eankar He In this region Berar lies to the 
wSth-west of the C P and its chief eharacterls 
tic Is Its rich black cotton-soil plains 

The People. 

The population of the province Is a com- 
paratively new community Before the advent 
of the Aryans, the whole of It was peopled by 
the Gonds and these aborigin^ il’kr 

fared better from the Aryans than their like 
In most parts of India because of the rugged 
nature of their home. But successive waves, 
immigration flowed into the province from | 
aU sides. The early inhabitants were driven 
Into the Inaccessible forests and h 11s wh^e 
they now instituted a large portion of the W^s 
In those parts, who form a charter of the ''^Hoje 
populatiOTi of the C P The Goods are still 
round in large numbers In all parts of the pro- 
vince, but they are partially 
the south-east. The main divtelons of the 
new comers are Indicated by the 
vtolons of the province. 

by the Hlndustunf-speaklng pwlfiesof t^ort^ 

prev^ hi the North and Sa8t» Marathi In 


Berar and the west and centre of the C. P, 
Hindi is spoken by 56 per cent of the popula- 
tion and Is the lingua Iranca Marathi by 
31 percent and in Berar, and Gondl bv 7 per 
cent The effects of invasion are curiously 
illu8trat(d in Berar. where numbers of Moslema 
have Hindu names, being descendants of for- 
mer Hindu officials who on the Mahoinedan in- 
vasion adopted Islam rather than lose their posi- 
tions The recent census shows that a gradual 
Brahman Isinc of the aboriginal tribes Is going 
on Tlic tribes are not regarded as impure 
bv the Hindus and the process of absorptioD 
is more or less civilising 

Industries. 

When 8ir Richard Temple became first Chief 
Commissioner of the C P the province was 
land-locked The only road was that leading 
in from Jubbulpore to Nagpur The British 
administration has made roads In all direc- 
tions, the two trunk railways between Bombay 
and Calcutta run across the province and in 
the last lew years a great Impetus has been 
given to the construction of subsidiary lines. 
These developments have caused a steady 
growth of trade and have aroused vigorous pro- 
giess In every department of life The prime 
industry is, ‘of course, agriculture, which is 
nsslnted by one of the most admirable agricul- 
tural departimnts in India and is now receiv- 
ing additional strength by a phenomenal 
growth of the co-opeiatlve credit movement. 
The land tenure is chiefly on the zemlndari, 
or great landlord system, ranging, with 

numerous variations, from the great Feudatory 
chiefshipe, which are on this basis, to holdings 
of small dimensions A system of land legisla^ 
tion has gradually been built up to protect the 
individual cultivator Berar Is settled on the 
Bombay ryotwari system. Thirty-eight per 
cent or about 44,000 square miles of the 
C P is forest . in Berar the forest area 
is 3,941 square miles The rugged nature 
of the greater part of the country makes 
forest conservation difficult and costly Ex- 
cluding forest and wastes, 57 per cent ol the 
total land is occupied for cultivation , In the 
most advanced districts the proportion Is 80 
por cent . and in Berar the figure is also high. 
The cultivated area is extending continuously 
except for tlie temporary checks caused by bad 
seasons Rice is the most Important crop of the 
C P , covering a quarter of the cropped area. 
Wheat comes next, with 151 per cent, then 
pulses and cereals used for food and oil seeds, 
with 11 per cent and cotton with 7 per cent 
In Berar cotton occupies nearly 40 per cent 
of the cropped area, lowar covers an equal 
extent, then wheat and oil seeds In agricul- 
ture more than half the working populatlott 
Is female. 

Commerce and Manufactures. 

Industrial life Is only In Its earliest develop- 
ment except In one or two centres, where the 
Introduction of modem enterprise along the 
railway routes has laid the foundations for great 
future developments of the natural wealth of 
the province. Nagpur is the chief centre of 
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a totioii ^pitinins iiului-try 1 hi* Liu 

pie«i? Mills, owned b\ Pan-l manulacturoih 
were 'ip‘*ned thue ui 1^77 a.mi the tieueial pu» 
eperity ot the cotton trade has hd to the udui 
tion ot man\ tmlls lin* at-d oi othei pait'^ oi 
the province The total output uf ■^jJl.n yarn now 
a I Mounts to appioxiauti ly oO imll.ou jaidt, a 
year 

The largest number*' engagid in any of tlu 
modern industrial (onci'iii^ an employed in 
mangan*“'e mitinn' I he, loiliiw i oa) nnniiij:, 
the )u bull ore inarch' e, and ah ed w aks 
t.he h estont qu mes, and tin. m.nts for 
potierycay soapsiorn lyc 

I'hetolal nunibu ot nieforie*^ of all kind" 
legally "O described was 4')8 .n 1917, tin laltsi | 
pern d for whn li ntuihs uie availalde and tin 
nuiular of {/eopio eiupioyid in linm 4 7,7di 
Thi same imhio'uk lutlmntes vvlmh ait 
opeiative In every pi^giessivi louatry dining it" 
transition stage ar • at work in the C I" and 
lierar graduallv sapping the ''tn ngth ot the old 
village lndU"t^l^, a" comuuinitations impiove. 
aud oonceutiating indU'.trUH in tin town*, W liiU 
the village mdU'tnes an fading awa\. a large 
development ot trade has taken plate Thi last 
pre-war re 1 orts showed an increase in volnnu* 
b> mie-ihird in eight yiars In 1914 for the 
Aral time stao.stlcs for the Ber ir fa. tonca were 
IDuirporated with th sent ihe C 1’ 
Administration. 

The admiiiMiation oi tin (Jentral Provinces 
and Berar is conducted by a Chiet Commis- 
sioner, who IS the controlling levtnuc and 
executive authority and is appointed by the 
Govemor-Geueral-in-Council lie B assisfcd b\ 
three sccretaiies, two undei -secretaries and an 
assistant secretary Slmultaneouslv with the 
jubilee Ot the toundation of tne Province In 1013 
a Legislative Council was constituted It con- 
sists ol 24 members, excluding the Chiei 
ComimsBioner, 7 being elected by Munici- 
palities, District Councils and Landholders 
In the CP and 17 noiuuiated by the Chief 
Commissioner, of whom not more than 10 may 
be olticialsand 3 shall be non-ollitials chosen 
respectiveli by the niiiiiK ipalities, District 
Boaids and 1 andholders of Berar The Chief 
Commissioner may nomi.iatc an additional 
member, otfleial or nou-offiaal, wno has 
special knowledge of a subject on which 
legislation is pending Ihe C P are 
divided for administrative purposes into 
four divisions, and Beiar constitutes another 
division Each of these is couti oiled by a Com- 
missioner Berai is divided into four districts, 
three other divisions Into five distiicts each 
and one Into three, and these are controlled by 
Deputy-Commissioners, immediately suhoidinate 
to the Commissioners Ihe princijial heads 
of Provincial departments are the Commissioner 
of Settlements and Dirt ctor of Land Records, 
the Inspector-Gi neral of Civil Hospitals and 
Sanitary CommBsIoner, the Inspector-General 
ot Police, the laspector-Gi neral of Prisons, the 
Director oi Public Instruction, the Commi-.sioner 
of Excise, the Inspector-General of Registration, 
Assessed taxj'S, Ac., and the Director ol Agricul- 
ture and i)lrector of Industries. Tlic 
Deputy-Oommi-sioners of districts arc the 
chief revenue authorities and District Magis- 
trates, and they exercise the usual powers 
and xonotloiui of a district officer. The 


*li-.triet loi sts are managid br a forest 
oiliei r, u nallv a mi mbi r oi tin Imperial lorest 
Si rvici , ovirwUom tin D putv-ComTnl -loiier 
iia-.c. rUi) povv. r oi up tm ion, partkularl\ in 
matti r alf dij gtln \vi han ol tlu pi oph Each 
ii trnt lu al’ivilbiirg oe.wlioi g ‘m rally also 
'supi rinli.iuh nt ui the l)i"tnct .lail and who^e 
woik i' aKo in variou" it "pint" supi r vised by 
the IJ. putv-Coniiuiaiorn r Ihe D(put\-Coin- 
mi'-'.io)), I also'mun uigt ugwlrai and manages 
the (.-'late'- ot liH di'.trut w hu h arc under the 
t’ouit o' VdiMk In In*' iivume and iiminal 
wo'k the l>( put\ ( ominissioiit r !•> a-.^'istcd by 
fa) one or uuik As'si',iani ( ommis‘.iont is, or 
me III 1)1 H ot the Indian C'vil Sciviu ,{b) one 
ot more Extra Ns^iaant lommissioners, or 
mvmbei}, ot Ihn Pioviin lal C'\il J^immcl, u^uallv 
nitiviv ot Iniia, hut iiifludinp a few Europi ans 
lint Euia-iau' . and (c) b\ lah^itilar" and naib- 
Mhsildais or numbers o' tin Subordinate ser- 
vice who are niaily alwav- native^ ot India. 
I'he iistrut divid'd 'oi ad'ornistiative piir- 
j»os(s into tahsiE tbe average area of which 
is 1,300 stpnire miles eac}' village a lam- 
haidar, or represent alive of the propiietary 
bo'lv IS executive headman 

Justice 

The Court of tlie .Judicnl Commissioner is 
till high I -t (ourt ol appi al in Civil cases, and 
also tlu higlu st Court ol (nmiial .ijipi al and 
revision lor tlu Ci ntral Proviun* and Bi rar 
I \et pt in r. tin nil to proKidings against 
European Bnti li -,nbjiits and ptr'-ons jointly 
»hiirg(d wit,li Europi an Britisli siibji. ct'- in 
such ids! "tlu lligli Court 01 tlu N \V P and 
tlu Jligii Court ol tlu Bombay liavi jurisdiction 
o\( rdilTi ri'jit parts of tlu JTovinccs 

Th< Court sits at Nagpur and consists of a 
Judical Coinmi sioiK r (who is appointed by 
tlu (tovt rnor-Ct nnal in Coun(ll)and 3 Addi- 
tional Juduial Conirni-'Siom T" ol whom one at 
hast must h» an advocate oi the (ourt or a 
Barrister or phadcr ol not lest, than 10 years’ 
standing 

Subordinate to tin* Juduul Commissioner’s 
Court are tlu Distrkt and St tsions Judges 
(11 in numbi r) eadi ol whom t V'rcises civil and 
criminal juriaiii tion In a Civil and Scbsious 
dktrKt tompnsii g om or more Revenue dis- 
tricts The cimI staff bilow the District 
and Sessions Judge consists ol Sub-Judges and 
Muusifls. 

Local Government. 

Municipal admin istiation was Orst introduced 
under the Punjab Municipal Acts and the Muni- 
cipality of Nagpur dates from 1864 Several 
revising Acts extend its seope Viewed gen- 
erally, municipal self-goveninient is considered 
to have taken root successfully. The general 
basis of the scheme is the Local Board 
for each tah«il and the District Council 
for each district In Berar these bodies 
are called Local Boards and District Boards, 
fhe larger towns have municipalities. 

A certain proportion of the Local Board 
members are village headmen, elected by their 
own class, others ore elected representatives of 
the mercantile and trading classes and a third 
proportion, not exceeding ^ of the whole are 
nominated by Government The constitution 
of the District OooncUs is similar. 
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L’hp (JoiiucU>A liavp no power of . 

taxation ami liOtal (Jo mis ilertve their fulKl^ 


in allotments troiu the 
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Itural f'>luCdtioii and -.11111 i^ion an amont; 1 
the priiaiiy oiije t" to aim h tlust l>o(li< ' 
dm CL tin ir alhnlion .ind ot. I 

faniine icliet n in (he In'.! in'lann a tlumt j 
uiion tlie District I ontn li funds * 

Finance ! 

TliP mail! sonnet ot ttovummnt intonip 11 
the piovinpp h ihvat" hc<>n tin* land n'vtMiin 
but under \lahiatta luli in, my pittN impost | 
weie added in all tiMiu In - of t ladi uilindnstn j 
and litp In t:eimal J inm tin le wa- a sp. cial | 
tax on the iu<uimm' ot llani<m an i a tax ot .i j 
fourth of the pimuxls of tin sale ot hoimi s ^ 
Tin scheme ot PioMtuial tin uvee w.m mtiodin 1 
pfi ill 1871-72 hpi i i.y sitthiunils iindi r tin 1 
sy-item have hem lUKsvitatid in M( w ol tin ; 
spcpial citcumsl iin es ot (tie proMinc and < in ! 
rocuneme ot taiiu m, ahidi .1 tmv \(ars a^o 
caused a sp\(u (toiu'inic stiain ui>on tin' pto- 
vince I'ln' wave otpiosjanly nhuh hass])ioa(! 
over the count i, it tin past It \tat',, >inv ( I 
tlu end ot tin piiMous jiciiod Ins tuok than ^ 
trebled the funds avatl.vbli tor tiie nlmintsii.i- 
tion, coinpaud with whit tlnv win Indot < ■ 
tile several veais ot seaicitv, and the piomis'i 
of tliP adrninisti ition ind oi (\[>tndi(uie has 
in( reused i orn spoinlin'alN , witlmut inv in- 
crease of taxation ninh 1 pioxiinul Inads 
Public Woiks ' 

The Public Works Dijuilimnt is (ontiollMl 
by a Clue 1 l^irij^inei i, wlio is also b»<i(tuv to 
the duel Comtnissioin r lino att tvo snpeiin- 
tcmling Kn'Jfineeia tor ro ids and huildnn'-i and 
a third iti charge ol it 115^1(1011 In i sc - , 

parale division of tlie Public NNoiUs Jhpait- 
inent was foirind tor tin (onsttiuhon 'd ioa<P 
and buildings in tin iMiniatoiv ^(.ti'- 'I’In 
expansion of the dipaitnnnt and lU woiU has 
been one of the most reiinirKabb It ituiis oi ^ 
the admuiistiation in tin pist chtuh and a , 

half, largely owino to tlie demiiuls of apiogKs- 
Bive age in regaid to comnmnical ion ' and m w 
buihhnga Tlie Irrigation liiancli of tin P W 
I) represents a (ompldily new d«paitui< 

It was formerly the .nciptid Mtw (hat tin 
irregular surface of tin country would fuake 
irrigation canals impossible and (hit the S W 
monsoon was so regular that it would pay 
better to relieve famine than to prevent it 
Both conclusions have beem reycised Pick 
ed officers investigated piojects tor iriigation 
when the Irrigation Commission was appointed 
(19011 and canal and storage works have 
since been advanced with vigour The Tandula, 
Wainganga and Mahanadi canal projects arc 
amongst the more important schemes 
Police. 

The police force was constitutf din its present 
basis on the formation of the Provinces, tht 
whole of which, including the Cantoum''nt8 and 
the Municipalities, is under one force The 
strength Is equal to one man per,8 square miles 
of area. The superior oflhoers comprise an 


lusp'ctor-General wlio^e juri diction ext- nds 
ov( r Berur.thri t D put\ la-p dor -(bjx ml for 
i-.'.i-.taiui in the adnu i loitfol a- d 

,up rvl ion 01 th Poie > tori iiMiudl g the 
<Ti m.ial t.ivi tigi’ion D p.ntin nt aid the 
It ml < tin 01 Di trut Mip n (< mb nt^ of 
i >lui, \ si ( 11 t a, d D puLi bui> ri (midits 
uid ulm ii latc oilit r Oi tbr, i railway's 
]) dd Uii'way PoIim aii imploi.d A Spdial 

II rvi Ol 4 S 0 m M 1 di (ribuLid ov<r the 
h altiniif'r 01 v 11 di trKt , lor u.o in 
It 111 g well aniii tl <ii (urb is ol the peace 
lit whalixti nii.ulti tiny iuhn apinui 1 he 
nun III dll" i<"(rM an iteul.iily dulled and 
u ai on d wi( || 1 Ilk s 1 lieii' is a small lord of 
dimnlul Pdiii (' lin Ci'iitial Piovinies has 
Mil rill a poiKi ,is tin tcim is iindtjstood in 
oIlKi pills (,i Intiin 'I lie Milage watch- 
mill 1" (In siiliordinati of (he yill.igo headman 
iml noi I jiolici oilnnl and it is eonsidiueil 
v(‘i\ (lisiiabK to niaiid im hix jiositioii in tins 
n spect 

Education 

The odiuMdoiial di imitmcnt yyas coiisti- 
t'Ked Ml lb(>2 ind tin si heini then drawn up 
Ills lem.iiind tin b.isis ot Lhi system of public 
(diuatioii to (In piisint day The li ading 
pnmqiks are that till' dipartnnnt should 
loiitiiit itself vMlh (In diru t maiiageinent of 
udlii'is and higln I sicondaiy schools, die 
li.unnig ot Ltaclnis .trid iiisjx ction in woik 

III MU il iiK .IS Jin m.iiiitenain ( of rural schools 
should as tar ‘is possilih be li li in the local 
.luthoiilies, cyiiy < in oiiiagi mi nt slioiilcl be 
gi\en to piiMiti i)liil.iii( hiopv and no Govern- 
ment schools should b( loninh d wlieie there 
existed a snthennt niinibii ol iiistitutioiis eafj- 
.ibh, w'lth die assistance ot tin State, of sup- 
plying the local di maud foi instiuctlon At 
(In Ik .id ot the Dipaitniejit is tlie Jlirector 
of Public instrue don, who lias a sdiH of Jnspcc- 
(,or. and [iispitlns (s lor girls schoeds All 
dll HI .ipjiointmi nt ‘ .in incliididin tin Indian 
BduiMtioiial S'niK An Agimy Inspector 
"Up' r\is< s tlu schools ol the In udatnry Statis 
'J’ln inovinei has livi colh gr s du Kobi rtson 
and 'rjii.iing Ceijkgis at .hibbnljiori , anei the* 
Morii" and iiidop ( oik gi s and the Victoria 
dcilk g( of S( n lie 1 .It N.igimi The Agricultural 
Dcp.utment muntaiiis an /\gn(ulturai College 
at Magpur 1 he ( oik g( h are affiliated to 
Vlkih.ibad Unneisity, but a demand has arisen 
fora local University 

Alter nuuh preliminary diHeiissIon, a com- 
nuttoi w.i« aPT«>mt(d in ,luiy, 1914, to frame 
a -.chomc “which shall provide for a Unlvc rsity 
ot the tl aching tvpe at Nagpur, or in Its Im- 
mediate iM Ighboiirhoeid, and for the affiliation 
to this central inatitution ot colleges situated 
111 othe‘r pl.icos in the C P and Berar ’’ The 
committee in tlieir report, Issued In 1915, 
proiKise d a Unive rsity presenting some of the 
le aturcsofan affiliating University but possessed 
ot tunctions and endowed with responslbilitltg 
which transeend the scope of those universltleg 
in Inella which conform to that tyjie “ lor 
(says the re port) It will not only be an examining 
but a teaching univcrHlty, and its te’achlng 
activities will not be limited to the provision of 
courses of Instruction for postgraduate degrees, 
but will embrace several departments of study 
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In the lower courses The main dUference, 
however, between the university which we 
propose and existing u nlverslties will lie in the 
closer relations of the former with its coiibti- 
tuont colleges. According to our scheme, th» 
University will exercise an etfectlve control 
over the teaching and discipline of all thi 
Institutions which co nc witnin its jurisdiction 
For It Is only by exercising control over its 
00 lUponent parts that the Universltiea can main* 
tain a high standard of moral and Int'dlectnal 
endeavour, and create traditions which win 
make themselves felt in the development of 
the Provinces as a whole.** 

The com nlttee said “The University which 
we propose will possess powers whidi will 
entitle it to a high placi^ In the administrative 
miohlnery of the Provinces But adminibtra- 
tive autonomy involves a certain measure of 
financial independence, and we have made 
proposals accordingly It is true that th<‘ 
University will be tniinly depindent on the 
Glovernment for financial support Apart from 
fees, the Unlver'^lty at first at any rate will 
have no resources of its own But we confess 
to a desire to see It vested with financial control 
over the grant which it rec-dves from Govern- 
ment as well as over its other reci'ipts If we 
may be perfUlttcd to employ a simile, the Gov- 
ernment should regard the University as a 
business concern, of which It Is a shareholder 
with a seat on the Boird of Directors rather 
than as a servant to whou It mak'^s certain 
pay umts, the disposal of which must bo checked 
frequmtly and In detail 

•* V^o recouumd that the administration 
Of the U ilverslty bo vested in a Chancellor, 
V 100 *Ohinoellor, 3 mate and Syndicate The 
Chief Oo u ulssioner of the Province will be the 
Oiinoellor Cue V^ice-Chancellor will be an 
honorary o fleer no ulnated by the Chincellor 
The S nate will be the supreme authority, 
subject to the g moral control of the Govern- 
ment It will be a body of 75 nf^mbers, con- 
sisting partly of reprev ntatlves of Government 
and of tie ? ncral pi bile, partly of elected 
repf’ismtatlves of the graduates and partly of 
tsioiers of t ie U liverslty and the constituent 
ooUeg'S, the Utter being no ni lated bv th« 
Ounodlor Tie Svidlcate will be the execu- 
tlve of the U dver^lty, and will consist of the 
Vloe-Oiiuoellor, too ,)lrPctor of Public [nstriio- 
tloii, a ue ub'r of the S mate no nlnated by the 
Ohanodlor, four Principals of college's, the 
Ddius of the Picultl s, and tfiree members 
elected by the S mate from among their own 
nuttbir, of wnou lot mre than one shall b< a 
me uberof th'* fc'acil ig 4aflt The Chancellor’s 
no uluee on the Svndlcite should be a person 
poiS •sSf'd of ^0 leril 1 1 nl dstratlve experience 
In both these hollos the nembersof the teaching 
staff will predo ulnate. 

** After 0 ireful 0 ) Hi le ration, we have arrived 
at the omolulou thit a iiivrdty piss^ssing 
the wide id ul dstratlve and educational powers 
wiloh we propise m ist be governed by a body 
In which prof'sslinal and ‘xp'rt opinion will 
prelouliate. This we think we have secured 
by U'^lug the m' nbers of the teaching staff 
a preio ulnaut voice in the oounaels of the 
University, 


" We rtcommond tliat the University shall 
contain, at its inception, Faculties of Arts, 
Uaw and Sclnice, and a department for the 
training of teachers subordinate to the Faculty 
of Arts We have considered the question of 
•stiblishlng a Faculty of Agriculture But In 
vlow of the necessity which the Goveniment 
Departruint of Agriculture Pels of pursuing a 
tintat.vp policy for some years to come with 
regard to agric^iiltural education, we feel tJiat 
it would be inadvisable at the present juncture 
to suggest that the University should make 
provision for instnietion in this branch know- 
1‘dge As to tile Medical and Engineering 
Schools, they are d( signed to meet certain 
''Pecuil needs, and do not aim at providing 
cmiirseg of a university standard It will be 
many years before the demand for higher courses 
will justify the establishmcmt of Faculties in 
Mc‘dicine and Engineering” 

Until recent years, the demand for education, 
primary or secondary, was satisfied by a few 
institutions in the larger towns while in the 
whole of the rural dlstrjpta primary education 
had to be pressed on an apathetic and even 
obstructive agricultural population The now 
spirit of progress in recent years has quickened 
the public pulse and the efforts of Government 
to effect improved facilities have responded ac- 
cordingly Special grants from the Govern- 
ment ot India budget surplusc-s in recent years 
have largely becui devoted to assisting the 
* Di'^trift CouneiK to ovirt.ike thi jr arrears 
of primary school building Dieti let Councils in 
general have allowed their zeal for education to 
carry them into programmes of development 
beyond their means. 

Medical. 

The medical and sanitary services of the 
province are respectively controlled by an 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals and a 
Sanltarv Comnu'-sioner The mednal depart- 
ment has progressed along comparatively 
stereotyped lines A striking advance has 
been made In recent years with urban sanita- 
tion The principal medical institutions are 
the Mayo Memorial Hospital at Nagpur open- 
ed in 1874, witli aecominodation for 84 In- 
patients , the \ittoria Hospital at Jnbbulpore, 
opened in 1886 and accommodating 95 in- 
patients , the Lady Dufferm Ilo-pital at Nagpur 
and the Ladv Elgin Hospital at Jiibbulpore, , 
these la^t tv o beim: for women and containing * 
together accoraniodition for 7 i in-patients The 
province has one lunatic asylum at Nagpur. 
Vaccination Is compulsorv in some MunU Ipal 
towns to which the Vaccination Act has been 
extended Th administration In 1913 sanctioned 
th op ning of pirlpatetic dispensaries in un- 
healthy ar^as. 

Administration. 

Cfivf Commissioner, Sir B Robertson, K.O.S.l.; 

K 0 VI o , 0 1 E , I 0 s., Li D , apptd. 3rd Aug, 

1912 

Personal Assisirnt, Capt. P. H Champion. 
Chief Secretary ^ The Bon*ble Cecil Upton 

Wills, 10 8. 

Second Secretaty, The Hon’ble Mr . H. C. Qowan, 
1.0 .s. 
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Third Secretary, The Hon’ble Mr. J F. Dyer, 
I.C.S. 

iepaiSecretary, The Hon’ble Mr C S Findlay* 
I c B. 

Under Secretaries Mr N J Houghton, I c s 
and Mr A Macleod, ICS 
Registrar t C E Higher, (on special diit>) H. W 
Hart, Official ing He gistrar , 

Secretary, Public Work‘d Department (Irritfahon 
Branch), 'J he Hon’ble Mr A 1 Wadl(> , 
(Roads xnd Buildings), Col. J P Blakcway, 
C M G , R E 

Financial Commissioner The Hon’ble Mr H A 
Crump , C s I , I c ' (On combiiud I avo ) 
Chief Commissioner, The Hon’bh Sir Benjamin 
RobC'rtsOl K C h I K.C M (1 C I L , I C S., LL I) 
Officiattng Financial Commissioner, The Hon'bU 
Sir Jann s Walker, k o i e., i.c b 
BERAR 


Commissioner, The Hon’ble Mr B P Standi n, 
C 1. E , 1 c s • 

Members of Council 

NOMI N ATE D M EMB E RS. 

The Hon’ble Sir James Walker, K c I L , I C s 

„ „ Bertram Error stanch 11 , 0 i.E., 

1 c ' 

„ „ Cecil Upton Wills 

„ „ Alfo'i I oh 1 W id icy 

„ „ C <1 Hughe', II till tt 

„ „ Cliarli - sr( wort I'lncllay, I 0 s 

„ ,, James Ferguson Dyer, l C b 

Col CRM Green, MD 
Mr Arthur In les Mavhiw 


„ Hyde Clan ndon Gowan. 

George Pans Dick 

NOIN -OFFICIALS 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur ^awah Muhammad 
Salamullaii Khan, c i E 
„ Mr. Sorabji Bizonji Mehta 

„ Rai Ballad ur Sir Bipiu Rrishna 
Bo-< , Kt c I E 

„ Rao Eahidui Madho Rao Ganesh 

JJeshpjinde 

ELECTED MEMBERS. 

The Hon’ble Mr Moreshwar liao Dixit, BA, 
Bar -at Law 

„ Rao liahaclur ^ara^an Rao Ki Ikar 
„ Mr Pyaro Lai Misra 

,, „ Manoharpant Krl'^hn.irao 

Golw.ilkar 

„ Rai Sahib Oovind Lai Purohlt 

„ Rai sahib Celll-nji Murarji 

Thackar, Bar -f.t-1 aw 
„ Mr Seolur Raghubir Singh 

„ sTiripad Balvant Tam be 

„ Rao Sahib Ramchandra Vishnu 

Mahajani 

„ Mr. Yeshwant Qovjnd Deghpande 

Miscellaneous appointments 


Director of Public Instruction, Mr A I Mayhew 
Inspector-General of Police, The Hon'bie Mr 
R. C H M. King, i c.s 

Chisf Conservator of Forests, Mr. Montague Hill, 
0.1 B . p L s 

In^ecior-General of Pri8on$t Sub pro-tm, Lt.- 
C^l. C. H. Benaley. 


Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, and Sanitary 
Commissioner, 'I he Hon’ bio Col. 0. K. M. 
Green, M D , I.M S. 

Commissioner of Excise, Mr A E Nelson, I.O 8, 
Comptroller ( Financial Dept), Mr J S Milne. 
Postmaster-Ceneral, Mr H. S H PUkington, 
c I E , M V 0 

Director of Agriculture andlndnstries, Officxatxng, 
iXiMcl Cloustou 

Regutrar oj Co-operative Credit Societies, Mr. 
A E Mathias, i c b 


CUIEI- COMMISSIONEBS. 
Colonel E K Elliot . . . . , , 

Lieut -Coloncd J. K Spence {Officiating) , 
R T cmplo (Officiaiing) 

Colonel E K Elliot 
J S Campbell {Officiating) 

R Temple . ,, .. 

J S Caranboll (0/)^cKz<mi7) 

R Temple 

J H U(mi» (Oficiating) 

G Campbcdl 

J. H Morris {Officiating) 

Conllrmtd J7tb May 1870. 

Colonel R H Ivcutlnge, v 0 ,0 S i {Offg ). 

J H Morris C s i 

C a mnt (Offiriating) 

J. 11 Morns, c l 
W B JoncH, c s I 

C H T (’rostliwaitc (O^tctcifcnv) .. 

Conlirincxl 27th January 1 S5. 

D Fitzpatrick (Oi/2mImj7) 

J W Neill {Officiating) 

A Mackenzie, C S I 

11 J Crostliwaite 

Until 7th OctobcT 1889. 

J W Nail] {Officiating) 

A P Mac Donnell, c s I 
J Woodburn, c s 1 (Officiating) ., 

Confirmed fiOth November 1893. 


1861 

1862 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1864 

1865 

1866 
1867 

1867 

1868 

1870 

1872 

1879 

1879 

1883 

1884 

1885 
1887 
1887 

1889 

1890 

1891 
189 ^ 


Sir C J Lyall, csi.KciE .. .. 1896 

The Hon'bie Mr D C J Ibbctson, C.S.I. 1898 
„ Sir A H L Fra«er K C.S I 1899 

(O^ccw/HnfirjConflrmed .'ith March 1902, 

The Hon’bie Mr J P Hewett, c 8 i., c I E. 190 
{OfficuitingjConhimad 2nd November 1903. 
The Hon'bie Mr F.S P Lely, c s i ,K c I.E , 1904 

{Offirwtmg) Confirmecl 21rd Deo. 1904. 
IheHonble.Mr J O Miller, c 8 i. ., 1906 

8 Isinav, c 8 I {Officiating) 1906 

Until 22pd October 1906 
F. A T Phillips (Officiating) .. .. 1907 

Until 25th March 1907. Also from 20th 
May to 22nd November .. .. 1909 

The Hon’iJti Sir R. H. Craddock, K.C.S I. 1907 


The Hon’ble Mr H A. Crump, c.s.i. (Offici- 1912 

M. W. Fox-Strangwaye, c.8.1, 1912 

(Sub pro tm.) 

The Hon'bie Sir B. Bobertaon, K.c.s.1., C.IJB. 1912 
Hr. Crump, 0. 8 1. .. 1014 

„ Sir B. Roberton, S'O IqU 
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North-West Frontier Province. 


The North-West Frontier Province, as its 
name denotes, is situated on the nortli-wet>t 
frontier of the Indian Enijiire It is in form 
an irregular strip of countiv lying north bv 
east and south by west and rnay giniralh bt 
described as the tiact of countij, north of 
Baluchistan, lying bi tween the Indus and 
the Durand boundary line with Afghanistan 
To the north it extends to the mountains ot 
the Hindu Kush From this range a long 
broken line of mountains runs almost due soutli, 
dividing the provinri troin Alghanistaii, until 
the Sulaimau Uange event iiaJly closes tin 
south of the Province from Balucliistan 'lln 
greatest length of the piovincc is 40H mihs, 
Its greatest breadtli 27b mil( s and its total 
area about 39,000 square links 'the tern 
tory falls into three main geogiaphual tliM- 
sions the Cis-lndns distiict of ilazaia, the 
narrow strip between the Tndiis and tiie Hills 
containing the Disiikts oflkshawar, Kohat, 
Banu and Dora Ism.ul Khan, and the lugged 
mountainous legions on tlic north and wnst 
between those districts and the hord< r line ol 
Afghanistan lliu.ua and tin foiii distiiets 
in the second division contain 13,118 sciuaii' 
miles The mount un regions nortii and wist, 
are occupied by tubes subject onl> to the poli- 
tical coutrol of the Chu f Commissionei in his 
capacity as Agent to the Governor-tb neial 
The area of this tiaet is louglilv 2> '>00 square 
miles and in it are sitiiati'd, fioin nortli to south, 
the political agem les se\ei.illy known as 
the Malakand, Ivlivbei, Kmiaui, Toelii and 
Wana Agencies Each of the Deputy Com- 
missioners ot the flve atimmisteied distiut- 
is responsible tor the m.inagc nient ot j)(>liti(al 
relations witli ceitani tribis or si i turns ol I he 
tribes across the frontier \ tow Inimhed 
miles of tlie tians-border I'lnitoiv aie iniei 
nallv adniinisteied bv the Fohtual Vvints, 
but the bulk of Hk' trui-^lmidcr popnluion 
te free from any intimal iidi i li n nee, so .oujf 
as offences arc not (ommiitid and so long ,*i- 
the tribes obsini' ttu ( ondiiioii'- on whub 
allowances aic jiaid to inanv ol them 

The area ot tlie PioMiice is a IittK moic than 
half that of Hombav {<\{ hiding >1101 uid \den) 
and amounts tsi more tli.in thni-!ltths of the 
size of England witliout Walls 'I lie densitv 
of populanon tlnouglionl the Piovinei eipiak 
98 poisons to a sipian null but in the nioie 
favouiocl iiortious tin' pn-'suie of population 
Is niueli griHter In the Ha/aia District thc'e 
are 2d7 poisons to a square mile and in the 
trans-Indus plains tiact the nnmbi'r is 1V2 
The key to tlie hist 01 y of the people of the 
N -W F P lies in the ri cognition of tJie fait 
that the valley of Peshawar was always more 
closely connected politically with Eastern 
Jran than with India though in pre-Maho- 
medun times its population was mainly Indian 
by race Early histoiy linds the Iranians 
doiiiiiittting the whole Indus valley Thou 
came the Greek invasion under Alexander 
the Gr«*at, m B C 327, then the invasions of 
the Sakaa, and of the White Huns, and later, 
the two great waves of Muhammadan invasion 
} ast came the 31kh invasion, beginning 111 
1818 The Frontier Teiiltory was annexed 
by the Britli^ in 1849 arid placed under the 
coutrol ol the Funjab Government. Fi^^^hent 


warfare occurred with the border tribes, but 
since the eonclusioii of peace with the Afridis 
in Ib98, the whole border has been undisturbed 
except for the cxju'dilion against the Zakka 
Khel \fri lis in 19t)8 and the recent, blockade 
Mohmind oflUlb-17 and W.izmstan Fxpi'dition 
ot 1 917 tt 

ihe division of the Frontier Proymee from 
the Punjab was ficquently discussed, with the 
douhk' object of securing closer and more im- 
nudiati' (ontrol and ‘<u{>ei vision of the Fron- 
tiei by tlie hiipicine Govirnmcnt and of making 
such alteiation** in the pcisonnel and duties ^ 
ot fiontur officials as w'oulcl tend to the esta- 
blisluni nt of unproved ulations between the 
local Biilibh rc'pn seniatives and the indepen- 
dent tiibeifiun The province was eventually 
removed tioin the contiol of the Punjab ad- 
mmistiatiou in 1901 To it was added the 
political tliaige of Dir, Swat and Chitral, the 
Political Agent of which had never bc'cn sub- 
ordinate to tlie Punjiif^ ihe new Province 
was constituted under a (Jliu f Commissioner 
and \g(*nl to tin Govurnor-Geneial, uitli bead- 
qnaitiis at Peshawar, in diiect communica- 
tion with the Govcimnc'nt of India in theloreign 
J)('partment In iioliticil questions there 
is no Intel mediaiy betwei'u the Chn f Commis- 
sioiK r and the ku al officer, an arrangement 
designed to secure both prompt disposal of 
nkiemes and the utili-'.ition of the expc'rt 
knowledge ot frontier (omlitions tor which 
the head of the admiuidr ition is selected 
The People 

The total population of rhe N -W F P (1911) 

H 3 819 027, made up as lollows — 

Huai a 603,028 

'liaii"-! Ildus Districts 1 59 3,905 

'1 lan- Boidi r Aic i l,t)22,t)94 

Lius laM ffgun 1 -, ('-timitcd There aie only 
nj'> (» fi'inah - pi'r 1,(H)() in ih s m tin towns and 
900 t( mall s pi I I (>oo null'- in rural areas 
I III" (lispioport ion ot the ^c\cs cannot at pre- 
sent be e^pluixd in tie \ V\ l< P any more 
tliaii III otlnr piirls ol Nortlu'rn India wliere 
n also appi us I be di^iiipanev i-> gieater 
Inietbanin uiy oth ' Pio\inci ot India There 
1 " no gioiin.l loi lx be \ mg ibit tbe neglect of 
gi’D in tntanev lu- .iii\ itlect in 1 arising the 
plienonunoii Dn t lie oTht'i hand tbe female 
popniilion la" to fict man\ trials which are 
unknown to mi u I ne ivil'. m un"kilk‘il micl- 
wikiy and I'aiiy mariiage an arnonu them, -*■ 
l>oth the hiithand di atli-raic" 01 tin P ovince 
aie abnoimaMv low Jim birth rate in the 
.idminisii led .O-t’-iits aicordinu to the last 
ay ulabh offici il np. its is 3a 1 aniJibf' death- 
rate 33 J I hi re wnre 122 5 male birtb« for 
every 100 temales It is reci>gni''ecl that In 
this matter and in regard to population 
gciieiallv the registration ot remaiis may 
be dcteitive, ina"rancb as the Pathan, for 
whatever rc'dsons, reganF the birth of a 
daiigliter as a misfortune, the less "aid about 
which the better The population is natu- 
rally increasing, but emigration reduces the 
net result * 

The dominant language of the Province Is 
Pashtu and the population contains several 
lingual strata Ihe mo"t important sections 
of the population, both numerically and by 
social potion, are tbe Patbans. They own 
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a very laroje proportion of tlie land in the ad- 
ministered districts and are the ruling race, 
of the tribal aro<i to the west There is a long 
list of Pathan, Baluch. Tlaiput and other trihal 
divisions GurUhas have ^'ecentlv ‘settled In the 
Province The Maiioniedan tribes const itutc 
almost the whole population, Hindus amonntirm 
to onl\ 5 p(*r cent of the total and Sikhs to 
a few thousands The oeeupational cleavage of 
the population confuses ethnicivl divisions 

Under the North-West Frontier Province 
Law and Justice Uegu’ation of 1901 custom 
governs all qutslions regarding snctcssioiis, 
betrothal, marriage, divorce, the separate 
property of women, dower, wills, gifts, parti- 
tions, family relations such as adoption and 
guarrlianship, and religious usage-^ and iioti- 
tutions, provided tliat the custom he not con- 
trary to ju^-tioe, equitv or good eons(acn< < 

In these matteis the Mahnmedan or Hindu law 
Is applied only in the ab^i nee of sjn < mJ custom 
Cliinate, Flora and Fauna 

The climatic condilions ot the N -W F P , 
which Is ni'iinlv the ♦nount unous n gion hut 
includes the Peshawar \ ill< v ami tlu iiveraim 
tiacts ot the Indus m Dua fsnuii khan l>is- i 
tnet, are extiimelv diver-ihed I hi* latti r ! 
district i' one of the hottiM -uca'- ot thr Imliu | 
continent, wliile on tlu mountain i,tn<n« tin j 
weather is tempnatc in sumim r and intin i i\ ' 
cold in winter 'the ait m giMutnllv drv and 
heme thr annual rangi^ of timpdatuie an 
frequently veiv largi 1 lie Piovime has 
two wet se.isons oik tin S -\\ Monsoon so.tson 
when mo.stiiie m l)tought up from tin 
Araliian Sia and tin I'lv of Hingal tin 
othei in wintir wdnui storms tiuin Mesopo- 
tamia, Ptisia ami the (a-pnn DistirIs hung 
W'ldespfcaf) run am! sj o\\ t ill p.oth soiihi^ 
of siippU aie preianous and not mtKipnnth 
either th( wintir or tin suinim r lainf/d) tails 
almost entiiilv '1 he tollowing di s( nptiot, 
ot the Daman tin' high gronml ihov a t he Indus 
stretcliiiig arioss Dua Isrn.iii K h in to tin 
nioniitaii's on tin wu'st, oiuirsni in auount 
wihtin soni( \(‘!irs ag » h\ ( ipi iin (tost 
wait'* ‘ Mui dr,idv onc< i d,iv and tin rattl- 
every st'coml d.iv W.islnnii' is aj, nnpossihl' 
luxury It is ,)os-,ih!e m the hot 

U(>ath(’i to ride thirtv miles and nutlnr luat 
a d(/e tiark not -le (in sniv)K( ot i -ingh tin 
M ith the I \u jition of Hie k nidi u llivu m 
Ha/ara whnh llous mto (!,(» Hn him, tin 
whnh tcrriTor\ drams into the Indus 'i he 
flora ot the Piovimr \ u u's trom tin shnihl', 
jungle of the south-ei tim pi nns to ham n 
hills pine foiesfs ind ti rtih mount iiii valltvs 
ligeis iisrd to alxnmd m the toosts hut .m 
now <|Ulte (Xlinct, h'nnud-,, hvinis, 'vr)!\(- 
JatkaD.ind foxi's arc tin ( tin t Cdrniv or i lieu 
dem and mnnke\« 7ii< found , a gnat vatn(\ 
of Psh IS c night ifi tin 1 mhis 

The mount 1111 srciniv h often magniflicnt 
The frontier ranges fontam rnanv notaldi 
peak? of whnh the tollowi ig an the prmnp.il 

I'akht 1 ‘^ulaiinat., Siduimin llane,* in Li i.i 
Ismail Rhan n ‘292 feet 

Pir (Jhal Siilaiman Range in Mahsud Wa 
MrKan. 11 589 feet 

Sika Ram, m the Safed Koh, in the Kurram 
Agency, ir»d21 feet 

Kagan Peaks of the HimalayA?, In the Ha 
ewa Histnet, XO.OOO to ie.700 feet. 


Istragti Peak (18,900 ft ), Kachin Peak 22,641 
ft ), Tirich Mir (‘25,42b ft ), all In the Hindu 
Kush, on the northern border of Chltral Agency. 
Trade and Occupations. 

The poputation deiives its subsistence almost 
whollv tiom agiicultiiie The Province is 
piictKallv w'lthout nianufac turt s 1 here is 
no con-idr raiile siirplim of commertial pro- 
ducts for I'xiioit Am (ommcicial importance 
which th( piovintc posstsscs it owe- to the 
hict tli.it It lies ados'- the gri’at tiade routes 
wlucli tonnect tlu ti.uis-hoi der tribal tern- 
toiics and tin marts ot Atghanistan and Cen- 
ti.il \-ii with India, hut the inttuence of rail- 
\vi\s is diminishing tlu imiiortanco of these 
tiadmg intiH'sts Tlu travidling tiaders (or 
Powindahs) from the (i.ins-froiit ler aiea have 
alwavs Jim sill d thnr wjimiciings into India 
•ind now, nisi cad ot doing thmr trading iii 
lowns m ir tlic hordci, canv 0 h\ train to the 
iirgi' (itus m Imlii ITu cs of agricultinal 
I [MOtlmr hive in odiit veais been high, but 
I tli< tigiunlunuts owing to the fioverty of the 
■ MK .uis ot ( omnmnu at ion, liavc to some extent 
1)( ( n d( ,ti IN cd oi ii i css jo Imli.iii markets and 
ha\( t lici(>foic ludi imatdi to profit h\ the rates 
( r< \ nhng On tlieoOni hind, ImTi prices are a 
liaidshif) to the noi igi u ultiual ckisseH The 
(ihits of nrint cxtinsums ot iirigation have 
h( ( n impoit.uit land t( nines aic gcmnally 
Dm s.iMit in Dm IhiDsh iidmmistcri'd dlstiicts 
IS in lh( Piiiij lb 'I he cnltivatul aiea of the 
land imonnts (o J2 pi r cent and uncultivated 
to p( r c ( lit 

The vvoik of cDnhsation is now making 
sicadv pioguss Rilitions wnth the tribes 
I tiavt iinpiovdl, trad*' has advamed, free inedieal 
j n in f Ills Ik (Ml vastl\ extinubd, police aclnii- 
ni-tralion his ludi rtdormed am! the desire 
I ot jKopU tor diiualion has iieen judiciously 
I ind s\ iMpaihetif all\ fosteied In the Itrl- 
tisli adimnisif i( d distruts 19 pci cent males 
ind 7 p( 1 ( (Mit tem.ilisof tlu total {lofuilation 
are Hdiirmd as hliiatis 'I h(‘ figuiis for 
111 ih s (1( iiot(* a \{iv mu row dillusion ot ( du- 
(ation iven lor liidi.i Those ten t(‘ma!('« are 
not not ihlv low, hut I hev are l.ug(«l\ utficted 
hv tli(> high lihracv amongst Sikh wonuMi of 
whom II I jiir ((lit an r(luimd as literate. 
I he in.iuguiation o\ a sssfem of light railways 
j throughout the l*Mivinc(\ apart troin all i oii- 
-Kb^itions of 'Dat(g^ miof matcnallv im- 
provi the 'omlitimi or Dk’ {Kopl( and also by 
1 Dial means ^tringDun the hold of the adinl- 
J ni D Uioh ov<t tlKin I Ik‘ gt( it (Migineiming 
' jiop(t ot the l’[)p(i Swat ID\(i (anal, whicn 
w,is (omplitcil in ' 91 ( <oid fhi h sser work 
of tlu l’ihui>ui Canal also eomphded a vear 
oi lw'(» ,igo will bung (as( und prospi ritv to 
i minioer of pc isant bonus TIuk has atisi'n 
Ml r('((iit M im the difhcult question of the 
i.nooft Uion of thoiis.irui" of rifles fiom the 
Ptssian Dult Flaboiatc rmasures Wi're taken 
I t st imji out ilu tra he, un ’ei tin direetion of 
Di Na Ml (omrniiid r m-Chi f m Die Kas 
Indi s a d witlit'M tardy ( onsi nt ot France 
an -r«cm nt > as mn 'e with the Sultan ot 
Muscat lostopth tnde in arms from that 
nlaec, Muscat having been the entrepot for 

trallic 

Administration 

The adrainisti ation of the North-West 
Fro iti"r Province is conducted by the Chief 
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Commissioner and Agent to the Governor- 
General In Connell His staflf consists of — 


(1) Officers of the Political Depaitment of 
the Government of India 

(2) Members of the Provincial Civil Service. 
(8) Members of the Subordinate Civil Service. 
( 4 ) Superintendents and Assistant Super- 
intendents of Police. 


(5) Officers recruited for the service of de- 
partments requiring special knowledge — 
Militia, Engineering, Education, Medicine 
and Forestry. 

The cadre posts reserved for offlceis coming 
under the first head above are — 


Administration 


High Court and 
Divisional 
Judges. 


^ Chief Commissioner & ' 
Agent to the Gov- 
ernor-General 
Secretary 

Assistant Secretary V 5 
Personal Assistant 
Revenue Commis- 

sioner and Revenue 
Secretary J 

Resident in Waziristan 1 
Deputy Cominis- ^ 
sioners . 6 f 

Political Agents . 5 j i2 
District Judges .. 2.) 
Assistant Commls- 

sioners and Assist- [-13 
. ant Political Agents J 
rOne Judicial Commis- 
) sioner f 

j Two Divisional and ( 3 
Sessions Judges. ) 


The districts under the Deputy Commis- 
sioners are divided into from two to five sub- 
oollectorates, In charge of tahsildars, who are 
invested with criminal and civil and revenue 
powers, and are assisted bv naib-tahsildars, 
who exercise only criminal and revenue powers 
Some sub-dlvlsioris are in charge of Assistant 
or Extra Assistant Commissioners. The vil 
lage community characteristic of some parts 
of India is not indigenous among the Pathaiis 
Its place as a social unit Is to some extent taken 
by the tribe, which is lield together by the ties 
of kinship and ancient ancestry, real or imagi- 
nary. Modern municipal local government 
has been introduced in the towns There are 
alto district boards The district is the unit 
for police, medical and educational adminis- 
tration and the ordinary staff includes a Dis- 
trict Superintendent of Police, a Civil Surgeon, 
Who Is also the Superintendent of Jail and a 
District Inspector of Schools The Province 
forms a single educational circle and only pos- 
MSes one forest divmion, that of Hazara There 
are four divisions of the Hoad«» and Building 
Branch of the Public Works Department, 
each under an Executive Engineer The 
Irrigation Department of the P W D is In 
chaise of a Chief Engineer, Irrigation, 
Who Is also 6x-offwio Secretary to the Chief 
Oommlssioner. The administration of the 
civil police force of the districts Is vested In 
an Inspeotor-Genera) There is a special 
force of Frontier Constabulary The revenue 
and expenditure of the Province are wholly 
lipperM. Of Aienoi^s only fthd 


Tochl Valley pay land revenue to the British 
Government. The revenue administration of 
all five administered districts Is controllai 
by the Revenue Commissioner For the ad- 
nainistration of civil and criminal Justice there 
are two Civil and Sessions divisions, each 
presided over by a Divisional and Sessions 
Judge The Judicial Commissioner is the 
controlling authority In the Judicial branch 
of the administration, and his Court is the 
highest criminal and appellate tribunal in this 
Province The principal officers in the present 
\dminiRtration are — 

Agpyit to the Oovernor General and Chief Commi8~ 
sioner. The TIon'ble Sir George Roos-Keppcl, 
a c I p: , K 0 s I , (assumt d charge, 4th June 
1008) 

Resident Wazirufan, The Ilon’blc Sir John 
Don.dd, K c I K , c S I 

Judicial Commissioner^ W P Barton, c I B , 

Revenue Secretary, Lii'Ut -Col D B Blake- 
wav, c I E , I A 

Secretary to Chief Commissioner, E. H Kealy, 

i.o R. 

Military Secretary to Chief Commissioner, Lieut. 
Col G J Davis, D fe 0 

Assidaiit Secretary to Chief Commissioner, Major 
W A (^rstin 

Assuslant Financial Secretary to Chief Commis- 
sioner, Bhai Sunder Singh 
Indian Personal Assystant to Chief Commissioner, 
Ri^aldar MoghaJ Baz Khan, i 0 3J 
Inspecting Officer Frontier Corps, Lieut -Col. 
J S Ki'inball, i a 

Secretary, Public Works Department, Buildings 
and Roads Branch, Col UVD Fraser, R E 
Secretary, Public Works Department, Irrigation 
Branch, F W Came 

Chief Medical Officer, Lirub-Col. T W Irvine, 
I M s 

Inspector- General of Police, II A Close, c I E 
Commandant, Frontier Constabulary, R C Boyle. 
Director of Public Instruction, C. E W Jones, 
M A 

Superintendent, Arckoeological Survey, Pandit 
V Natesa Aiyar 

Divisional and Sessions Judges, Lieut -Col. C. 
F aiinchin, i) s 0 , lA, (Derajat), F P. 
Ren nil , I c B (Pt shawar) 

Fice President, Provincial Recruiting Board and 
Special Recruiting Officer, S E Pears, 
0 I E 

Political Agents 

Major W J Keen, 0 1 E , I A , Dir, Swat and 
Chitral 

Navvab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum, K O.I.E., 
Khvbi r 

Major R Garratt, I A , Tochl 
Major Q F W Anson, i a , Kurram. 

J A O Fitzpatrick, c i E , Waua 

Deputy Commissioners, 

H N Bolton, c I E , I c s , Peshawar. 

C Latimer, i 0 s , Di ra Ismail Khan. 

Mapr C G CrosthwalU , Bannu. 

T B Cop< land, i 0 s , Kohat. 

J. H. R Fraser, l. c B , Hazara. 

Former Chi/sf Commissioner , 

Lieut -Col. Sir .Harold Deane, :g.0.S4 rPied 7th 

j^iy iwa. 
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Assam. 


The ProvlDce of Assam, 61,682 square miles 
In area, Includes the Assam Valley Division, 
the Surma Valley and Hilh Division and the 
State of Manipur It owes its importance to 
Its sittiatlon on the north-east frontier of India 
It Is surrounded bv mountainous ranj?es on 
three sides while on the fourth (the west) lies 
the Province of BenRal on tfl the plains of 
which debouch the two valleys of the Brahma- 
putra and the Surma which form tlie plains 
of Assam These tyo valleys are separated 
from each other by the Assam lUn^jc, vvliieh 
rejects westward from the hillb on the eastern 
order. 

Population. 

The total population of the proyince in 1011 
was 7,050,8.07, ot whom IJ millions were Ma- 
homedans, 31 millions Hindus and 11 millions 
Animlsts. 46 per cent of the population 
speak Bengali, 22 per cent speak Assamese 
other languages spoken in the province are 
Hindi, Driva and a g*at variety of languages 
classified under the general heading of the 
Tibeto-Chinese languages Owing to the great 
areas of waste and rivers the density of the 
province Is only 115, which, compared with 
that of most other parts of India, Is low, but is 
mure than double that of Burma 
Agricultural Products. 

It has agricultural advantages for which it 
would be difficult to find a parallel in any part 
of India, climate, soil, rainfall and river sys- 
tems all being alike favourable to cultivation 
Rice Is the staple food eiop about 4 million 
acres being devoted to this crop In 1915-16 
the outturn of rice was 1,310,025 tons Except 
in the Himalavan Terai Irrigation is unneces- 
sary Jute and tea are the most important 
crops grown for export tlie area under jute 
being generally about 40,000 acres, that under 
tea about 376,000 acres In 1016 the total 
number of tea gardens w'as 779, tlie production 
being estimated at 245,38 >,920 lbs Wheat 
and tobacco are also grown and about 30 square 
miles are devoted to sugarcane 'J'lie total area 
of ‘ reserved ’ fomst is about 4,907 square miles 
and the unclassified state forests cover about 
18,609 square miles 

Meteorological Conditions. 

Rainfall is ever> where abundant, and ranges 
from 93 to 124 inches The maximum is readied 
at Cherrapiinjl in the Khasi HlJh, which is 
oii'i of the wettest places in the world, having 
a rainfall of 45S inches The temperature 
rangf-i from 59® at bibsagar in January to 84° 
in July Earthquak»*s of considerable severitv 
have taken place by tar the worst being that 
which occurred in 1897 

Land Tenures 

Most of the actual cultivators of the soil 
usually hcid direct from the State, and the 
area of land on which rent is paid is inconsi 
derable. A large part of Goalpara and of the 
more densely populated portions of Sylhet 
was however included in the permanent settle- 
ment of Bengal , and the system of land tenure 
iu Cachar, and the existence of large estates 
on privileged rates of revenue in Eauirup have 
tended to produce a tenant claas which at the 


1001 census amounted to more than one-third 
of the t^tal number of persons supported by 
agriculture In the 1911 census a very marked 
iiurease in tenancy throughout the Province 
H sliown. 

The Assam Labour and Emigration (Amend- 
ment) Bill was passed on the 24th March 1916 
The Act earrifs with it the abolition of the 
recruiting eontraetor and the creation of 
Labour Bureau to supervise recruiting 

Mines and Minerals. 

Tlie only minerals in Assam worked on 
a eommerdal scale are coal, limestone and 
petroleum oil The most extensive coal mea- 
sures are in the Naga Hills district, where 
about 3< 0,000 tons are raised annually and 
used mainly bv th( riv(r steamers Limestone 
H qnarrii d in the Khasi and Jalntla Hills, in 
Sjliiet, and in the Dare hills Petroleum 
IS worked only in Laklmpur 

An account of the petroleum oocurrencea 
in Assam was recently published In the me- 
moirs of the Geological Survey of India It 
states that the petroleum loealltles In this 
province are confined to a curved hr It of country 
along the basins of the Brahmaputra and 
Surma This belt is trai cable over a distance 
of some 800 miles from N E Assam through 
Tvaehar and Chltagong to the Arakan coast, 
where If has a S S E trend. It is roughly 
concentric with the trend of the Burmese 
oil belt, thf distance between the two varying 
from 70 to 150 miles 

Manufactures and Trade. 

Silk Is manufactured in the Assam Valley, 
the weaving being done by tlie women. 
Cotton wi'aving is also largely practised 
by the women, and almost every house 
contains a loom , the cloth is bring gra- 
aually displaced by Imported goods of finer 
texture and coJour Boat building, brass and 
metal and eai then wares, tea manufacture and 
limestone burning are the other industries 
apart from agriculture, wliich itself employs 
about 84 prr cent of the population. Assam 
rnrrles on a tonsid( rable trade with the ad- 
joining fon ign tribi and countries The total 
valin oi imports during 1917-18 was Rs. 
16,70,01.5 again t lb 10,95,124, in the previous 
viar, tin increa^( lx ii.g Ri^ 5,84,791, or 5.3*4 
p( r C( lit Th« total exports amounted to 
16,54,952, against lb 9,38,614, in the 
pn^C' ding y«ar,an inenaM ot R- 7 21,238 or 
77 2 p're. nt Thi total trad( with Bhutan was 
Vciluid at 11^ 26,5U,LM)0 in th< yi ar under 

nvKW'a*- agaln'-t R 18,40,7)4, in th( privious 
v<ar Tin inerfui ol lb 8,09,556, or 43 9 pt r 
C( nt i-. dm ehn flv to tht inclusion o1 thi trade 
ngi-tirid at Tam bu I pur, which was omltttd 
in the two previous years as being of doubtful 
correctness 

Communications. 

The trade of Assam is chiefly carried by 
river, but increasing use is being made of 
the Assam Bengal Railway which runs from 
the port of ChiUafpDg to BUobar at the eastezn 
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end ot the Surma Valley. A branch ol that hue 
runs along the south ol the Ausam Vahty trom 
Gauliati to ThtaUkia, a station on the iiibiu 
Sadiya Railway, and is coninttui witr* ti.t 
Surma Vaihy branch by a life that pierces 
the North Uachar ilills, the points of junction 
being Luinding in riit northtrn and Badaipur 
In the southtin valley the liiastein in ngai 
State Railway conntcts Assam with the Bengal 
Bjstem via tlie valley of the Biahiuai)utia 
The excellence of its water coininunnation 
makes Assum less drpe'Rh'nt upon roads than 
other parts of India , hut in recent ycuis tht 
road system has been develojjed and theie is 
a trunk road ttirough the wliole length ol the 
Brahmaputra Valley and an exetilent road 
from Gauhati io bhillong A large ih ct ol 
steamers maintained by the India Geneiul 
Steam Navigation Company and the Rivcia 
Steam Navigation Company pliLS on the riveis 
of both vallejs A daily service of passenger 
boats runs from Goalumio to inbrugaih 

Finance 

Gross ncfipts ro i in 1010 17 iiom Bs 
1,79,65,165 in th( iiuviou v^aitolt-. l,85,03,5')a, 
whtl( tiu gio ^ tXpinditiiK ull iioni Rs 
1,57,69,405 to lls 1,10,2(1,002 Tlio luovjiui.'l 
account oixmcd with <i balance ol JU 10,07,770 
which inclu(l(d Imp ri.il .IS- iguments loi various 
purpo'^cs aggit gating Rs 10,«1,000 Jl. nipt- 
amounti d to it - 1 ,45,07,270 and t \i)( udituic to 
lls. 1,44, .14, 830 Till jiiovmcial accomd do c d 
with a ba’aiici ol 11 . 21,20,211 including Rs 
14,69,000 ot Impcricd assignment s 

Education 

There are lu the Proviiue at present 4,587 
educational institutions jniluding two Arts 
Collegts with 221,819 studint-. Of (lu total 
population 331,672 ait returned as IiteiaK The 
distribution ot literacy naturally vanes coii- 
sidetably throughout the Riovince 'J'he large 
number of immrgranl coolies and of aboiigmal 
tiibes tends to lower the proportion ot literates 
in the Brahmaputra Valiev, and a toinpaia* 
lively higli stand xul ol liUiacy in tin lid's 
is due mamlv to tiie pi ogress of education 
amongst the Ivhasis of whom a laigc piopoilum 
have been convcited to Ohiistiaiiity Amongst 
the Animists m the Hills the Lushais seem to 
hsfve an extraordinai v keenness tor Jcainiug, 
whuh is the more icmailuiblc, because the 
adramistiation of then distiict dates from quite 
recent times. 

Administration. 

The province of Assam was originally 
formed m 1874 m oidei to relieve tlie 
lieutenant-Goveiiior ot Bengal of part of the 
administration of the huge tmitory tJien uiidcT 
him In 1903, as the result of tuither delibe- 
rations, it was ilecided to add to the small 
Province ot Assam the eastern portion ot its 
unwieldy neighbour and to consolidate those 
territories under a Lieutenant-Governor The 
Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam as then 
constituted was again broken up on the 1st of 
April, 19 J 2 tlie Eastern Bengal Districts 
were united with the Bengal Commission ei ships 
of Burdwan and the Presidency to form the 
Presidency of Bengal under a Governor-in- 
Oouncil, Biht>r, Ghota Nagpur and Orissa were 


formed into a separate province, while the old 
*^rovmie of 4ssam was reconstituted under 
a Chipf CoinimssiOner 

The capital i-> .^lullong, a town laid out with 
guat CatU luul judgment among the pine 
uootls on tin -lop. sot tin ohillong Kangn wiiich 
rises to a height ot 6,451) teet above tlic sea. 
it vv Is destroved iii the caithquake of 1897 
and lies bei n re^imlt in a wav more likely to 
witiistand the shocks of earthquake 
(Ji}rj Com/rnssiont r Tin Jlon Mr Nicholas 
Dodd ikatsoiiBell, csi cM h , appointed 
l-t A pul 1918 

Personal Asy , Cajdam W Lovvr> -Corry, I A 
CliiiJ Secieta)ih 3 E Webster, 0 1 E 
'st\ouii \ VV l.otliim 

Secrchiry, Public \Vo)ks Deparhnentt F R 
luspedji U( iicjat of lieg ibh ano VV L Scott, 

I (’ s 

Juil'fes, Vbdiil Majid on leave, Henry Craw- 
lord Liddi 11 

DirecLoi oj J’uOlic Instiuction, J 11 Cunningham. 

I nspeitoi-CJefici ill ot Policff JA -Col D llcibert. 
Sunitan/ Coinmi''i>ioner, M .jor T C. -M Y'oung, 
VI ir I M .s 

Co mpv oiler, Financial Department, Philip Gordon 
I M <d), n A 

Political Agent in Manipur, W A Co grave, 

1 l h 

Superintendent aod IPtnc inbrancer of Legal 
Affairs, Abdul Majid BA 
Director of Land Piecoids and Agriculture, J. 
iAlcSwinej 

Ciui J Ihbjiei tor of Factories, L II Tails. 
LF-GifeLATivE Council. 

Ln lit -Col J’ li i Guidon, A W Botham, 
oil , Lieut Col iicl i) Ihrbeit J K t unnm- 
ghim, VIA, /^bdul Majid, E E Bull, A B 
IliAkm-, U iji ndra N uavan Cbaudlniii, Rai 
Nalmi Kant I K iv Dasiidu, Mu sbi Kiaz 
JUJvisb, Col H E Banatwala, J E Webster, 
A Mtllor 

FAected Membcis 

Rai Ghana-y uu Lam i, Maulvi Saiyid Abdul 
Majid, khan BaJiadur, Maulvi ban id .Muham- 
mad 8a uliilia, IMiaiiidh ir Cnadii.i Jv.ai i>aliauur 
Mr Laiuu Ram PhuKau, K.un’ni Mohan Das, 
iUbu l.adha iMund Das, Mr li bt J Hickman, 
Muhammad Bak/d \'a7nm(lar, khan Bahadur 
Ml Ji MilU'i, Ml Malta Ma--on 

Chief Commissioners of Assam. 


Colonel H 11 kiatmge, Cbl .. . 1874 

bii b C Bavlev, K C s 1 . . . . . 1878 

G A Elliot ,*0 SI .... 1881 

W E VVaid .. .. 1883 

ncnui^ Fitzpatrick, c S I . . . 1887 

J M estland, CM. . . 1889 

J W Qumtoii, c H i .. . 1889 

Brig -General bii 11 Colic t, K C B. 1891 

W E Ward, Cfcl .. . .. . 1891 

C J Lyall, C 8 I . * . . . . . 1894 

U J S Cotton, CSI. . . . . . . 1896 

J B Fuller.OlE 1900 

J B Fuller, 0 i E . . . . . . . 1902 

C W Bolton, CSI. . . . . . 1903 

Mote — The Chief Commissionership of Assam 
was revived dst April 1912 
Sir Arohdale Earie, K.G.I.B 1912 
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Baluchistan Is an oblonp stretch of country 
occupying the extreme wcBtern corner of tlu 
Indian Empire It h divided into three main 
divisions, (1) British Baluchistan with an area 
of 9 476 square miles consist^ig of tracts as 
signed to the Brdish Government hv treaty 
in 1879, (2) Agency lerntories with an ana 
of 44,345 square miles composed of tracts uhieh 
have, from time to timi*, been acquired b\ lease 
or otherwise brought undi-r control and placed 
directly umhr Biitish officers, and (3) the 
Native Statis of Kalat and Las Bela with an 
area of 78,434 square miles The Biovince 
embraces an area of 134,6 38 square miles ami 
according to the census of 1911 it contains 
834,703 inhabitants, divided roughly half and 
half between the administcicd districts and 
States. 

The country, which is almost wholly moun- 
tainous, lies on a giearbelt of langes connecting 
the Safed Koh witli the lull system of Southern 
Persia It thus forms a watcrsiicd the drain- 
age of which enters the Indus on tlie east ami 
the Arabian Sea on the south whili on tlie 
north and west it makis its w'ay to the inland 
lakes which form so large a fiature of Central 
Asia Kugged, barren, sun-burnt mountains, 
rent by high chasms and gorges, alteniato 
with arid deserts and stony plains, the pre- 
vailing colour of which is a monotonous sight 
But this is redeemed m places b\ le\el valle\s 
of considerable size in winch irrigation cnablis 
much cultivation to be earned on and rich 
crops of all kinds to be raised 

The political connection of the British Gov- 
eniracnt with Balueliistan commenced from 
the outbreak of the First Afghan War in 1839 , 
it was traversed by the Army of the Indus 
and was afterwards occupied until 1842 to 
protect the British lines of communication 
The districts of Kachi, Quetta and Mastung 
were handed over to the Amir of Afghanistan 
and Political Officers were appointed to admi- 
nister the country At the close of the First 
Afghan War, the British wltlidrew and these 
districts were assigned to the Khan of Kalat 
The founder of the Baluchistan Province as 
it now exists was Sir Boberts Sandeman who 
broke down the close border system and welded 
the Baluch and Brahui Chiefs into a cIo«e con- 
federacy In the Afghan War of 1879 Pishra, 
Slbi, Harnai and Thal-Chotiali were handed 
over by Yakub Khan to the Biitish Govern 
ment and retained at Sir Robert Sandeman’s 
strenuous insistence. 

Industries. 

Baluchistan lies outside the monsoon area 
and its rainfall is exceedingly irregular and 
scanty Shahrig which has the heaviest 
rainfall, records no more than 11 J inches in a 
year In the highlands few places receive more 
than 10 inches and in the plains the average 
rainfall is about 6 inches, decreasing in some 
cases to 3. The majority of the Indigenous 
population are dependent for their livelihood 
on agriculture, provision and care of animals 
iod transport. The Afghan and the Baluch, as , 


a rule, cultivate their own lands The Brahuis 
■iHlike agriculture and prefer a pastoral life, 
PrfviouB tf) the advent nf fhe BiitiKh life and 
property were -*0 Insiciire that the cultivator 
fortunate If he reaped lil« harxest The 
eBtahlishmerit of peate and securltv has been 
aceornpaiiii d bv a marked extension of agri- 
culture whieli accounts for the Increase m the 
numbers of tlie purely cuJtlvating classes, 
riie IMikran f’oast Is tamoiis for the quantity 
and quality of its fi'vfi and the industry is con- 
stantlv diveloping Fruit is extensively grown 
m tlie higlilands and the export is increasing. 

Education is imp.irted in about 150 schools 
wltli over 4,('00 sc iudars Tlie mineral wealth of 
tlie Province is belie vid to be conhiderable, but 
lanriot be exploitc'd until railways are deve- 
loped Coal is mined at K host on the Hlnd- 
Pishin railway and in the Bolan Pass Chro- 
mite IS » \tia(t(d in the Quetta- Plshlri District, 
but tiic inlustry await'- the c\t ns{i»n <f the 
railway from Klianui to ninduliagh for Its 
adequate i xnloi^aiion Lime -tone is quarried 
m small quantitus \n oil prospictn g licence 
h IS been grnfitid by tlic Las Bela State to the 
Burma Oil Comiany 

Administration. 

The head of the local administration Is the 
ofheer styled Agent to the Governor-General 
and CliK f CommissiontT Next in rank comes 
the Revenue Commissioner wlio advises the 
Agent to the Governor-General in financial 
matters and generally controls the revenue 
administration Tiie keynote of administra- 
tion in Baluehibtan is self-government by the 
tribesmen, as far as may be, by means of their 
Jjigas or Councils of Ciders along the ancient 
( jstomary lines of tribal law, the essence of 
which IS tlic satisfaction of the aggrieved and 
the settlement of the feud, not retaliation on 
the aggressor or the vindictive punishment 
of a crime The district levies wliich normally 
numhered 2,“.(J0 odd play an unobtrusive but 
invaluable part in tlie work of the Civil 
Administration not only in watch and ward and 
the investigation of crime, but also In the 
I earr\ing of the malls, the serving of processes 
and other miscellaneous work In addition to 
these district lev icb there are ordinarily three 
irregular Coryis in the Province , the Zhob 
Militia (formerly known as the Zhob Levy 
Corps), tlie Makran Levy Corps, and the Chagal 
Levy Coiqis Their combined strength in the 
latest returns was 953 cavalry and 892 Infantry. 
The Province does not pay for itself and 
receives large subsidies from the Imperial 
Government The receipts and expenditure 
roughly balance •’ach other at 29 lakhs. 

Administration 

Agent to the Governor-General and Chief Com* 
musioner, The Hon’ble Mr. H R C Dobbs, 
c.s I , c 1 B , I c 

Revenue and Judicial Commissionerf Lt -Col. A. 

B Dew, 0.8 i.,o I E- 

Secretary^ Puff lie Work$ Department, Colonel 
E, S. Maclagan, o.b., o.s.i. 
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Fir$t Auistant to the Agent to the Oovemor- 
General and Secretary to the Chief Corntnu’ 
eioner, Maior E H* Chenevix- French- 

Second Aeetetant to the Agent to the Governor^ 
General, Captain G B Walker i a 

Political Agent, Zhoh, Lieut -Colonel A- L. Jacob, 

I.A. 

A»ii8ta,nt PolUioal Agent, Kalat and Bolan Pass, 
Major T. G. M Harris, i A 

Aeeietant for Mekran to the Political Agent in 
Kalat and er-ojfficio Commandant, Mekran 
Levy Corps, Capt G Halaa 

Political Agent and Deputy Commissioner, 
Quetta and Pishin, Major H. B St John, 

0. 1.E ,I.A. 

Aisutant Political Agent and Assistant Com- 
fimsumer, Quetta, Major H, B, N, Pritchard 

Political Agent, Chagai, Major W. G Hutchinson, 

1. A. 

Political Agent and Deputy Commissioner, Sibi, 
Lleut.-Colonel F. McConaghey 

Assistant Political Agent, Sitn, T J. C Acton, 

1 . 0.8 

Political Agent, Loralai, Major C E Bruce, i A 

Residency Surgeon and Chief Medical Officer, 
Dr. T. H. Holland, m l). 

Ciml Surgeon, Sibi, J A. Guizclar. 

ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS. 

This is a group of islands in the Bay of Bengal 
of which the headquarters are at Port Blair, 
by sea 780 miles from Calcutta, 740 miles from 
Madras and 360 miles from ilangoon, with 
which ports there is regular communication 

The land area of the islands under the ad- 
ministration is 3,143 square miles, namely, 
2,508 square miles in the Andamans and 6J5 
square miles in the Mlcobars The total popu- 
iatloQ of the Islands was returned in the census 
of 1911 as 26,459 The Islands are adminis- 
tered by the Chief Commissioner of the Anda- 
man and Nicobar Islands who is also the Super- 
intendent of the Penal Settlement The penal 
settlement, which was established In 1858, is 
the must important in India 

Superintendent of Port Blavr, Lieut.-Col. M. W. 
Douglas, 0 L£. 


A^ng Commandant and District Superintendent 
of MUiutry Police, B T. Eoussac. 

Medical Superintendent of Jails, and 
Senior Medical Officer, Major J. H, 
Murray, i.M s. 

COORG. 

Coorg Is a small petty Province in Southern 
India west of the State of Mysore. Its area 
is 1,582 square miles and its population 174,976. 
Coorg came under the direct protection of the 
British Government during the war with Sultan 
TTpu of Senngapatam. In May 1834, owing 
to misgovemment, it was annexed The 
Province is directly under the Government 
of India and administered bv tlie Chief Com- 
missioner of Coorg who 18 the Resident in Mysore 
with his headquarters at Bangalore In him 
are combined all the functions of a local gov- 
ernment and a High Court The Secretariat 
18 at Bangalore where the Assistant Resident 
is styled Secretary to the Chief Commissioner 
of Coorg In Coorg his chief authority is the 
Commissioner wTiose heaaquarters are at Mer- 
cara and whose duties extend to every branch 
of the administration The chief wealth of 
the country is agriculture and especially the 
growth of coffee Although owing to over-pro- 
duction and insect pests coffee no longer com- 
mands the profits it once enjoyed, the Indian 
output still holds its own against the severe 
competition of Brazil. The bulk of the out- 
put is exported to France 

Resident and Chief Commissioner, Coorg, 
H. V. Cobbe. 


AJMER MERWARA. 

I Ajmer-jMerwara Is an isolated British Pro- 
vince in Rajputaua The Agent to the Gov- 
I crnor-General in Rajputana administers it as 
I Chief Commissioner The Province consists 
I of two small separate districts, Ajmer and 
I Merwara, with a total aiea of 2,711 square miles 
and a population of 501,305 At the close of 
the Pmdari war Daulat Rao bcindia, by a treaty 
dated June 25, 1818, ceded the district to the 
British Fifty-five per cent of the population 
are supported by agriculture, the indastrial 
population being principally employed in the 
cotton and other industries The piincipal 
crops are maize, millet, barley, cotton, oil- 
seeds and wheat 

Agent to the Governor -General in Rajputana 
and Chief Commissioner of Ajmer -Merwara, 
Lt.-Col. J. Manners- Smith, V.O., O.V.O., O.I.E. 




Aden. 


Aden was the first new territory added to the 
Empire after the accession of Queen Victoria. 
Its acquisition in 1839 was the outcome ot an 
outrage committed by the local Fadhll chief 
upon the passengers and crew of a British bug- 
galow wrecked in the neighbourhood Various 
acts of treachery supervened during the negoti- 
ations regarding the buggalow outrage and Aden 
was captured by a forte sent by tlie Bombay 
Government under Major Bailli^ The act has 
been described as one of those opportune poli- 
tical strokes which have given geographical 
continuity to British possessions scattered over 
the world 

Aden is an extinet volcano, five miles long and 
three broad, jutting out to sea much as Oibialtar 
does, having a cireumferente of about I") n)llo« 
and conneeted with the mainland by a iianow 
Isthmus of Hat ground This Is nearly covered at 
one part at high ^jiring tides, but the lauseway 
and aqueduct are always above, though some- 
times only just above, water The highest 
peak on the wall of precipitous lulls that sur- 
rounds the old cr.iter which con^Jlitnivs Aden is 
1,775 feet above sea loj'ol Hug ed spurs, with 
valleys between, radiate from the centre to the 
circumference ol the crater A grejit gap has 
been rent by some volcanic disturbance on the 
sea surface of the circle of hills and this opens to 
the magnificent harbour The peninsula of 
Little Aden, adjacimt to Aden proper, was 
obtained bv purchase in 18(18 and trie adjoining 
tract of Shaikh Othinan, 39 square miles In 
extent, was subsequently puie based when, in 
1882, it was found necessary to make provision 
lor an over-flowing population 

Attached to the settknunt of Aden are the 
Blands of Perim, an island of 5 square miles 
extent in the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, in the 
entrance to the A’*abian Sea , Sokotra island, 
at the entrance to the Gulf of Aden, in the Ara 
bian Sea, aequlred bv treaty in 1880 and 1,882 
milPB in extent , and the five small Kuria Murla 
Islands, ceded bv tlie Imam of Maskat in 1854 
(or the purpose of landing the Red Sea cable, and 
otherwise valuable only for the guano deposits 
found upon them They are off the Ambian 
coast about two-thirds of the wav from Aden to 
Maskat The whole extent the Aden settle- 
ment, including Aden, Little Aden Shaikh 
Othraan and Perim, and subjfct to post-war 
adj'istmenta, is approximatelv 80 miles The 
1911 census showed Aden, with Little Aden, 
Shaikh Othman, and Perim to have a population 
of 46,165 The population of Penin is a matter 
of a few hundreds, largely dependent on the Coal 
Depot maintained there by a commercial firm 
That of Sokotra la 12,000, mostly pastoral and 
migratory inland. Ashing on the coast. 

Strategic Importance. 

Aden’s first Importance is as a naval and 
military station of stratecic Importance This 
aspect was ably discussed by Colonel A. M 
Murray, In his “ Imperial Outposts ” He 
points out that Aden is not a naval base in the 
same sense that Gibraltar, Malta and Hong Kong 
were made, but a point d’appui, a rendezvous 
and striking point (or the fleet It was seized j 
in 1839 because of its usefulness as a harbour of 
refuge for British ships and from a strategist’s 
point of view this is its primary purpose and the 
raiMM d*«Lr€ of its forts and garrison. Aden 
under British rule has retained its ancient 
prestige as a (ortreaa ol impregnable strength. 
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invulnerable by sea and by land, dominating 
the entrance to the Red Sea, and valuable to 
its owners as a commercial emporium, a port of 
ealJ and a cable centre The harbour extends 
8 miles from east to west and 4 from north to 
south and Is divided into two bays by a spit of 
land The dcptli of water in the western bay 
Is from 3 to 4 fathoms, across the entrance 44 to 
5 fatlion 8, with 10 to 12 fathoms 2 miles outside. 
The bottom i** sand and mud. There are seve- 
ral islands in tlie inner bay Strategic control 
of the Red Sea was rendered complete by the 
annexation of Perim and Sokotra, which may 
both bo regarded as outposts of Aden, and are 
under the political jurisdiction of the Resident. 

'J’he Arab diiefs of the hinterland of Arabia 
are nearJy all stipendiaries of the Britlsli Gov- 
eninient Colonel Wahab and Mr G H, 
Fitziuaiirlee, of the Constantiiioplo Embassy, 
were appointed In 1902 as Commissioners ro 
delimitate the frontier between Turkish Arabia 
and the Biiti^h pi otect orate around Aden A 
ronvcMtlon w.ih signed in 190'> settling details, 
the froi tier line being draw’n fiom Shaikh Murad, 
a point on the Red Sea coast opposite Perim, to 
the bank of the river Rana, the eastern limit of 
Turkish claims, at a point some 29 miles north- 
east of Dtbala and thence north-east to the 
grmt deseit The area left within the British Pro- 
tectorate was about 9,01)0 square miles 'Die 
arrangement gave to Turk* y < ape Bab-el Man- 
deb whi(h forms the Arabian bank of the 
easlein ( hanm 1 pa^t Perim Into the Rod Sea. 
Knglaiul took this ga’epost of the Red Sea 
from the Tiirk^' in Vovember 1914 A sanl- 
toriiim anil small British garrison used to be 
maintained at Dthala, which Is 7,700 feet high, 
Init the garrison was withdrawn In 1906, Lord 
Morley explaining this step as being In accord- 
ance with the policy stated in the House of 
Lords In 1901, — that His Majesty’s Government 
had never desired to Interfere with the Internal 
and domestic affairs of the tribes on the British 
side of the boundary, but had throughout made 
it plain that they would not assent to the 
interference of any other Power with those 
affairs AffaifM in this r('8T>ect have been dis- 
arranged considerably by th - war. 

British Policy. 

There has been much criticism of a policy 
under which Aden has failed to advance witn 
the same progressive strides which have marked 
the development of other British dependencies, 
it Is said that the former Persian possessors of 
Aden built its wonderful water tanks, and the 
Arabs made an aqueduct 20 miles long, while 
the British have done nothing except mount 
guns to protect their coal yards Trade, It is 
argued, flourishes because this Is a natural 
emporium of commerce, but not because of the 
attention Its needs get from Government Lord 
Roberts, writing on this point a few years ago 
said “ It is not creditable to British rule to 
make use of a dependency like Aden for selfish 
purposes of political necessity without attempt- 
ing to extend the benefits of civilised Govern- 
ment to the neighbouring native tribes, espe- 
cially when those tribes are living under the 
aegis of the British Crown. The Persians, the 
Turks and even the Arabs did more for Aden in 
their time tiian we have done daring our seventy 

years' occupation Aden has always 

suffered under the disadvantage of being an 
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appanage of the Bombay Presidency, with 
Which it has neither geograpliical, racial nor 
political affinity Probably the best solution 
of the matter would be to hand over the placr 
to the Colonial Office, relieving the Government 
of Bombay of a charge which ib only looked upon 
as an Incubus ” Some important steps have 
been taken In the past tew years to satisfy the 
commercial needs of the port. 

Trade. 

The trade of Aden lias developed immensely 
since British acquisition in 1839, largely through 
the Government of India declaring it a frte poit 
in 1850, since when it has attracted raucli of the 
valuable trade between Arabia and Africa, 
formerly monopolised by the Ilea Sea ports (if 
Hodeida and Mokha The opening of the 
Suez Canal was also rcspoiiKible for a large 
increase of trade througli Aden Into the interior 
Th( total Imports by s' a in tin last oillcial y. ar 
(1913-14) b< ion tin war set th( (,ours( ot pro 
grogs awrv amoiinti d to £{,75h,9(>4, bv land 
£170 21 treflsiire, L450,30') exports bv sea 
were £ 1,267,283, by hind. £]40,1')9, treasure, 
£741 687 rtie'.e statistics are exclusive of 
Government stores and treasure 

The language of the ^ettleuKuit is Arabic, but 
several other Asiatic tongue's are spoken The 
population i« cliiellv returned as Arabs and 
Shaikhs The Somilis fiom tin* \frican coast 
and Arabs do the liaid labour of the port So 
fur as the s(‘ttIeriieMt eoncerne<l then* are no 
products whatever witli the impoitaut excep- 
tion of salt riie crops of the tribal low (ountiy 
adjoiuing are jowar, se>samum, a little cotton, 
madder, a bastaid saitron and a little indigo 
In the hills, wheit, maddei, iniit, todee ami a 
consilerabk (juanlity of wax and honev are 
obtained L'he water supply toriii'^ the most 
Important iirohlem Watei is diawn from toui 
sources — wells, aqueduds, tanks or reseivoirs 
and condensers 

Administrotion. 

The Aden settlement wvs 'iptl | mt year subject 
politically to the Goveinmcnt of Bombay o r it 
ha-s low ) '• I. Ill li a )v r to t<iL Fo, ig i Olh e 

Its administra mu i- coudnend by a Kesidiut, 
who Is aiiisted v foui A'^Mstants I’lieRisident I 
is also or liuaiilv rmlnatv t.oiii iiandanl and li is i 
hith, rto usnail \ h( t n an ottn er selected ftom 
the Indian armv, a'' hiVe In i as^is'ants The, 
Besident bus jun-Jiel ion as a fudge of flu 
Vice-Admiralty (.’onit in matters tonnecti'd 
with slave trading. Ins court being called 
the ('olomaltvourt of the Adniiraltv J'hc laws I 
in force m the sdtleniont .iie gemialh spuikmg 
those in foice in the Itombav I'riMlencv, 
plemcnted on certain points by special ii'guJa- ' 
tioiw to suit local (omlitioiis The managt meiit 
of the port Is umlei tin voiurol ot a Boird of 
Trustees formed m i8SH. Jhe pnmipil busi- | 
ness of the Port Trust lias b<*eri the dci'pening 
of the tiarbour, so a- to allow vessels ot all si/es ' 
to enter ami lejive at all states of the tidi* I he I 
Aden police force numbers slightly over ‘3(»0 i 
men There are liospiuls md dispermark*- in 
both Aden and Perira, in addition to the military 
lustitutioiid of this charactor The garrison 
comprises a troop of engiaeers, three oompauiea ! 


of garrison artillery, one battalion of British 
Infantry, two companies of sappers and miners 
and one Indian regiment Detachments from 
the last named are maintained at Perlm and 
Shaikh Othraan respectively. 

The average temperature of the station la 
87 degrees in the shade, I he mean range 
being from 75 in January to 98 in 
June, with variations up to 102 The lulls 
between the mobsoons, in May and September 
are very oppressive Consequentlv, long resl- 
denf'e iinpaiis the taculties and undermines the 
constitution of Eutopeans and even Indiana 
suffer tiom the effects of too long an abode in 
the Hcttlement and troops are not posted In the 
station for long periods, being usually sent there 
one year and relieved the next But Aden la 
exceptionally free trom intectious diseases and 
epidemics, and the absence of vegetation, the 
dryness ot the soil and the purity ot the drinking 
water constitute efficient safeguards against 
many maladies common to tropical countries. 
The annual raimail vanes trom i inch to 8i 
inches, with an in cgutar ^average of 3 inches. 

The Vifar 

At the outset of the war the Turks established 
bhems<lV(s on tin Arabian shore of the straits 
of Bab-el Mandi b Tiny were drivin off, 
th( ir fort captiind and tlun guns taken, by a 
torce landed trom a British warsliip But in 
July, 1915, a nuxi U foici' ot Turks and Aubs 
ailca c d against the Adi'P SottU'nniit Ni ws 
was m,id< known in India bv a JU. uti r telegram 
of filly 9th, which said that tin Turks and 
Nribs thrtat'ned Lahej, that at thi n qiu st 
of the Sultan of L dn j a forn was -.ait for the 
protection of ii'' capital, and that tlve supporting 
lone was so b* si t with waUi and transport 
'Ulhcnitus that it was deeiclid to n the, 
iind the whole force withdn w to Adin, 
the enemy d cluing to follow Subsi qiien- 
tly came an offid.il intimation lliat the Sultan 
ot Laliej wdio liad bt en 4rR\on«ly woun- 
cl< <1 in a light against tlu raiding force 
had di« d in Vd* n whither he had bi en 
taken for sUrgn al treatirn nt The Govi'rnnn nt 
Of 1 dia a in'-u led on Inh 22nd that oti the 
*e)ri u 'J of tin 2 1st instai t a tone trom the 
Vd-n (’i,rr|ior attaikrd tin po Itloi tak( ii by 
to Tuiks. a f( w eilvs out idc tin st tth luent, 
Old dro\' t‘n m fi ) >i it t u piTseR b injr, 
eontteiitd ntr a di Ini' ot ti'< eil's No 
further detailed intorrnation on the m.itter has 
been made public bfjt Earl ('iiizon stated in 
the House of ho ds on i)et ember 4th 1917 that 
the Bntlsh forci's wi'ie tlien liolding an arc at 
about 11 miles Irom Aden <ini tint so far as 
was known the Turk's in the vKimty had no 
direct coiumiink atfoii vntti Turkey and liad 
not receuod suiifilii's or romfoici'nients These 
\V( re w ithdraw ti wiieii 1 urkt \ capituiatt d 

The tollow'ing aie the piincipal officers of the 
pieseiit adiuinisbiation — 

Poli'iral Rtsidi'fit, Majoi -Geniral Jam^ 
Mamhail Mew a t, C B 

Assistant Hi'sxdents, Alajor S G W Hume 
( P'*rim), Lieut, -Colo el W M P Wiod, 
Major H ^ Hrong, Major B H. HeiUy 
aud Captain H it. Wight wick. 
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The area enclosed within the boundaries of 
India is 1,773 168 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 315,132,537 of people — nearly one-fifth 
of the human race. But of this total a vorv 
laiye part Is not under British Administrution 
The area covered in the Native States is 075 257 
square miles with a prtpulation of seventy 
millions The Native States embrai o the widest 
variety of country and jurlsdktion Tluy 
vary in size from petty states like Lawa, in 
Eajputana, with an area of 19 square miles, 
and the Simla IIUI States, which are little more 
than small holdings, to States like Hyderabad, 
as large as Italy, with a population of 
thirteen millions They include the inhospi- 
table regions of Western Ilajputana, Baroda, 
part of the Garden of India, M\sore, rich in 
agricultural wealth, and Kashmir, one ot the 
most favoured spots on the face of the glob»‘ 
In the case of 175 States control is c'xereiseo 
by tlie Government of Imiia, and ol about 
600 by the Pro\incial Governments Tb“ four 
principal states, Hyderabad Mysore Baroda 
and Kashmir, are in diicct rr'lation with the 
Government of lndr|> 1 he other Stutr's are 
grouped under the diiectiori of an Agent to the 
Governor-General, as for lliijputana and ten- 
tral India, in one case the Provincial (loven*- 
ment has been compelled to group its Stales, 
those of Kathiawar, umler an Agent to the 
Governor 

Relations with the Paramount Power 

So diverse are the c niditions undr i uhich 
the Native Statr s were rsfablislnd and caiiu 
into political relation with the* Go\<riunent (»l 
India, that it i" impossible evon to sumrnarisi 
them But broadly it irn\ br said that as 
the British boundaiKs tvpanded thr -tatrs 
came under the intiur nee of tin Go\ rrinu nt 
and the lulers were conllmnd in Ihtir poss< 
Slons lo this ffciK ral policy houivci tin n 
was, tor a brief [n'riod, tn irnporlant (hparture 
During the i»'giin( of Lord DailioU'^ic 
the Government introduced whal uas c'alhd 
annexation through lapse I hat is to sav 
when there was no direct In'ii, th< Govrinrmnl 
consideic'd whether {ruhln int<'»<s|>. would tx 
secured by granting the right of adoption 
Thiough the application of this po'u v tin 
State- of Sataia and of \agpur Ml m to tlx 
East India < ouipuiv, and the Umgdoin ot Gudli 
Was annexed because of the gross nusgocctn- 
ment of Its rul< rs 1 In'ti c.iuic tin Mnlirix 

It was followed bv the tr.i sferttu' <»f the 
dominions of the Last India t om|ianv ro tin 
Crown, and an iirevocaidc dcM laoction ol pohe v 
toward the Native 5>tal<s In tin hisioiic 
Proclamation of Queen Victoria it wa- set out 
that *' \\ e desire no e\tt n-ion ot oiir pr«'-( rrt 
territorial possr'SAions . ami while we will fni- 
init no aggtessiorr on our doiumioiis or C)Ui 
rights to hr attemi)teil wrth iiripnmtv, wc* sinll 
allow no em roac liriH nts ort those ot otheis 

e shall rc’spni lire rights, dignitv and heunMO 
Of the Native Piinee- as out own and wc 
desire that thev, as well as our own suhjc*< ts, 
should enjoy that prnspuitv and that -o< lal 
advancement which can only t»e secured by 
hiteniaJ peace ami grvod govenirnt nt ’* Sinrr 
the IgHue of that proclamation there has been 
uo encroachment on the area under Native 
rule by the Government of India On the 
contra;^, the movement baa beep io the op- 


posite direction. In 1881 the State of Mysore; 
which had been so long under British admi- 
nistration that the traditions of Native rule 
were almost forgotten, was restorecl to the 
old Hindu ruling house In 1011 the Maharajah 
of Benares, the great talucidar of Oudh, waa 
granted ruling powers over his extensive po8- 
sr^ssions On many occasions the Govern- 
ment of India has had to intervene, to pre- 
I vent gross misgoveriiracnt, or to carry on the 
adrnlnrstiatton during a Icmg minority , but 
always with the iiudcviating Intention of res- 
toring the trn dories as soon as the necessity 
for Inter VC fit ion p.issod Almost all states 
possess tilt right of adoption in default of heirs. 
Rights of Native States 
The righfs and uOhgatioris of the Native 
State's aie thus dc'scnlad by the Imperial 
(Liyc'ttec I 1 hi' C'hu Is have, without excep- 
tion, gaiiivd proKotion against dangers from 
( Without and a guaiantee that the protector 
will resj)('( t tin'll riglitn as iiileis The Para- 
mount Power acts tor tln'in tn relation to foreign 
Powers and otlnr Nitive States The In- 
lubitunls (ti tin Naiivc St it(S ari* the subject! 
ol thi'ir riders, and «\e<'pi in e ise of personal 
I jniisdie tion ov«r Brtlish siihjeels, the'se rulers 
' and thill subject" ai< tn i Horn tlm I’ontrol 
j ol the hw" of Hidish India Ciiminals ea- 
I eapiric to a N’lrivr- stati inust he hindtd over 
I to It h\ Its luthoriti's I III V laiinot In'arnsted 
I bv the jiohce ot I’.iilish India without the* p{*r- 
I mis"ion ot the inlir ol ihe Stair I he Native 
1 Bninc- h.rvt tin'ielon a su/r rain power which 
I acts lot tin 111 111 lil fxiirnul ad ms, hiuI at 
I the same turn scrupulouslv n-pret- their in- 
irinal aidho'itv I in sii/riaui also tntrrve'riPS 
! when tin intiinal pi air ol tlnir territoiios 
1 Is setioimlv tlinatimd I'liinlly thev puti- 
I (tj)it' in all ih' In in (Its wh'rh tin fviotecling 
1 powii ohi.itii- bv d" diplomat K ac-tron, oi by 
! It-, adnunistiation of i(- own donumons, and 
i thu" "leiin a shill in lln (oinnnni, Hie rail- 
I wavs, the ports aitd t|,( inarkrls of British 
ndi i I.,ript tn i ur i uses, api»liid to tnari- 
I Him slates tln'V htvr rnrsiom of trade with 
I l^.ritish India dtliough tin \ Ir v v their own 
'uslom- and t in n sill) |i 1 1 " a r I admittMl to most 
ot the jiirldn oiiursot tin BtiH-h Government, 

ObHjjations of Nn*»vp States 
On till ol hi r hand iln ^ iiivt States are 
uiniei an onligairon not to ent r into relations 
j v'dh loi'iJi niDons Ol the sUtes the 
I inthofUv ol lii ii rulers |i,v- ,,,> ixistenie out- 
sidi On II trrriionrs Ilnur subjects outside 
j thc'ii dommicms bieoini for all intents and 
j purpO''Cs British -.uhjints Where foreign 
' inUirsts are conet rinil, the Parariniunt Power 
nnisf a t so that no jiisf cause of ottence is 
givrn t)v its hubuiduiatr* allii s All Native 
state's all! t are under an ohligarioii to refer 
lo Ihe Biili-h evi’fv qm stion of diHpiite with 
otlnr stale- Ittasmm h as tlip Native States 
have no usi for a imhtarv i stahliHhment other 
tnan tor [lolic < , or di-plav, or for co-opt ration 
wdh the Imperial Govt mnn tit their mhitary 
torces, th'ir equiium nt ami armament are 
j prehcribc'd bv the Paiamomd Power Although 
, old ami unaltered tieuilits declare that the 
[ British Government will have no manner of 
I concern with any ot a Maharajidi’s dependenti 
or wervant-s, with respect to whom tile Maha- 
[ rajah is absolute, logic and public opinion 
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have endorsed the principle which Lord Can- noble (amiiiea The spread of higher educa- 

ning set forth In his minute of 1860, that the tion has placed at the disposal of the Native 

Government of India is not precluded from States the products of the Universities. In 
stepping in to set right such smous abuses these ways there has been a steady rise in the 
in a Native Government as rnav tiircaten any character of the administration of the Native 
part of the country with anaichv or disturb- Htates, approximating more closely to the 
ance, nor from assuming temporary charge IJritish ideal Most of the Native States have 
of a Native State when there shall be suflicient also tome forward to bear their share in the 
reason to do so.” Of this necessity the Gov- burden of Imperial defence Following on 
emor-General in Council is the sole judge, the spontant ous oftor of military assistance 
subject to the control of Parliament \Vhere when war with Kussia appeared to be inevl- 

the law of British India confers jurisdiction table over the Penjdeh incident in 1885, the 

over British subjects or other sptcified pci sons states have raised a portion of their forces 

In foreign teriitory, that power is exercised up to the standard of tlie Native troops in the 

by the British courts which jiossess it The Jndian Army 'J'hese are termed Imperial 
sublets of European Powers and the United rvice Troops , they belong to the states, 
States arc on the same footing Where .an- they are oflicered by Indians , but they are In- 
tonments exist in Native territory, jiirisdic- hp*‘tt(d by a regular cadre of British ofticers, 
tion both over the cantonment arui the civil niuhi the geneial cliiection of the Inspector- 
station is excrcisul by the suzerain power (brnrai of lin{)enal SerMcc 'I'roops Their 

• Political Officers nuiubirs arc appioximatelv 22,000 men, their 

The powers of the Bntish Go\ernment are aunament is the same as that of the Indian 
exewlsed through Political Oflicers who as 'Vrmv and they have done good seivice often 

a rule reside in tlie states themselves In the under their own Chads, on the Frontier and 

larger states the Government is reprcsentnl m China and in Sonuiy^nd Secure in the 
by a Resident in groujjs of states by an Agent lvnowl« dge that the Paramount Power will 
to the Governoi-Oeneral, assisttd by local respect their rights and privilegts. the Ruling 
Residents or Political Agents These othicrs Ohu fs have lost the suspicion which was corn- 
form the sole channel of communication be- mon when their position was less assured, and 
tween the Native States and the Government tlie Msits ot the Prince of Wales in 1875, of the 
of India and its Foreign Department, wuth Pinue and Piintcss of Wales in 1905-06, and 
the officials of British India and with other of the King and Queen in 1011-12 have tended 
Native States They are expected to advise to seal the devotion of the great feudatories 
and assist the Ruling Chiefs in any adinmis- to the Vrown The improvement in the 
trative or other matteis on which they may standard of native rule has also permitted the 
be consulted Political Agents are similarly Government of India largely to reduce the 
employed in the larger States under the Pro- degree of Interh'renee in the Internal affairs 
vlnoial Governments, but in the potty states of the Native States The new policy was 
scattered over British India the duties of the authoritatively laid down by Lord Minto, the 
Agent are usually cntiusted to tlie Collector then Viceioy, in a cpeech at Udaipur in 1909, 
or Commissioner in whose district they lie when he said — 

A-U questions relating to the Native States “ Our policy is wnth rare exceptions, one of 
arc under the special supervision of the Su- non-inteiference in the internal affairs of the 
preme Government, and in tlie personal cliarge Native Statecs But m guaranteeing their in- 
of the Governor-Geneial A proposal has been tcrnal independence and in undertaking their 
made by the Government of India that, in view protection against exlernal aggression it natu- 
of the increasing importance of the Native rally follow's that the Tmpcnal Government 
States, an additional Secretary, styled tlie has assumed a certain degue of responsibility 
Political Secretary, shall be appointed who for tlie general soundness of their administra- 
shall be in special charge, under the Viceroy, tion and could not consent to incur the reproach 
of these questions of being an indirect instrument of misrule. 

Closer Partnership. TJierc are also certain matters in which it is 

Events have tended gradually to draw the nec<‘ssarv for the Governnunt of India to 
Paramount Power and the Native States into safeguard the interests of the community as 
closer harmony. Special care has been de- a whole as well as those of the paramount 
voted to the education of the sons of Ruling power, such as railways, telegraphs and other 
Chiefs, first by the cmplo\ment of tutors, and services of an imperial character But the 
afterwards by the establishnunt of special relationship of the Supreme Government to 
colleges for the purpose These are now es- the State is one of suzerainty The founda- 
tabllshed at Ajmerc, Rajkot, Indore and Ln- tion-stone of the whole system is the recogni- 
bore. The Imperial Cadet Corps whose head- tion of identity of interests betweem the imperial 
quarters are at Dohia Dun, imparts military Government and Durbars and the minimum of 
training to the scions of the ruling chiefs and i interference with the latter in their own affairs.** 

HYDERABAD. 

Hyderabad, the premier Native state in India, is the granatio region of the Telugus and pro- 
tein the Deccan Its area Is 82,698 square miles ducing rice 

and population 13,874,676 The general pbysi- Historv — In pre-historic times Hyderabad 
oal characteristics of the State are an elevated came within the great Dravidian zone The 
plateau, divided geographically and ethnologi- date of the Aryan conquest is obscure, but the 
oaliy by the Manjra and Godaveri rivers To dominions of Asoka 272 to 231 B G. embraced 
the North-West is the Trappean region, peopled the northern and western portions of the State, 
by Maratbaa, a country of black cotton soil. Three great Hindu dynasties foUpwed, those of 
pi^oduclng wbentandcottpQ. To the Sputh-East the Falla va«, Cbahikyas and Yadavas. Xu 
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1294 the irruption of the Mahomedans under 
Ala ud-din Khilji, commenced, and thencefor 
ward till the time of Aurungzebe the historv of 
the State is a confused storv of struggles against 
the surviving Hindu kingdom of the South, and 
after the fall of Vijayanagar, with each other 
Aurungzebe stamped out the remains ol Maho- 
medan independence of the South and •^et up 
his General, Atwif Jah, of Turcoman descent, as 
Viceroy, or Subhadar of tlic liectan in 1713 
In tJie chaos whuh followed the death of Vii- 
rungzebe, Asaf Jah had no difficult v in estab- 
lishing and maintaining his indtpemh n< e, and 
thus founded the pusent Houhc IJuring the 
struggle between tlie British and the F’ench tor 
mastery in India, the Ni/am flnallv thnw m his 
lot with the British, and unshaken even by th<* 
excitement of the mutiny, has Inui so stauncli 
to Ins engagements as to earn the tith ol “ Onr 
Faithful Ally” Tin pr(S(nt riih r i Hn 
FiXaltcd Highress Sir Bsiiian All Khan Bahadur 
Fateh .lung, G c s T 

The Bekars — A most important ev( nt in 
the history of the State oceurrfd m i^ovember 
1902, when the Assigned Districts of Berar 
were leased in perpetuity to the British Govern- 
ment. These districts had been administered 
by the Bntlsh Governmt nt on behalf of the 
Nizam since 185‘t , under the treaties of J80J 
and 1860, they were “assigned * without 
limit of lime to the British Government to pio- 
vide for the maintenance of tiie Uvelerabad 
contingent, a boeiy of tioops Kept by the Bri- 
tish Government for the Nizam's use, the sur- 
plus revenues, if any, being payable to tin' 
Nizam In course of time it had become 
apparent that the maintenance of the ll\dera- 
bad contingent on its old footing as a separate 
force was inexpedient and unnecessary, and 
that similarly the administration of Berar as 
a separate unit was very costly, while from 
the point of view ol the Nizam, the precarious 
and fluctuating nature of the surplus was finan- 
cially inconvenient The agreement of 1902 
re-affirmed Hi‘' Highness' sovereignty over 
Berar, which instead of being iiideflnJtf ly 
“assigned” to the Government of India, was 
leased in perjietulry to an annual rental of 25 
lakhs (nearly £167,000), the rental is for the 
present charged with an annual debit towards 
the repayment of loans madt by the Gove ni- 
ment of India The Government of India 
Were at the same time authorised to administer 
Berar in such manner as they might think 
desirable, and to redistribute, redu'‘e, rc -organise 
and control the Hvdeiabad Contingent, due 
provision being made, as stipulated in the 
treaty of 1858, for the protection of His High- 
ness’ dominions In accordance with this 
agreement the Contingent ceased in March 
1903 to be a separate foice ai d was re-organised 
and redistributed as an integral part of the 
Indian Army, and in October 1903 Berar was 
transferred to the adrairnstration of the Chief 
Commissioner of the Centra) Provinces 

Admiwistratiok. — I he Nizam ts supreme 
to the State and exci cites the power of life and 
death over his subjects For convenience in 
administration the Minister is the chief control- 
ling authority in the State To assist him there 
are four Assistant Ministers, financial and Pub- 
“c Works, Judicial, Military and Kccle-lastical 
^ Questions of importance are referred to the 
Counoii, which Is composed of the Minister as 


Prenldent, and the Assistant Ministers as 
Members Business disposed of by the Council 
is immediately reported to the Nizam. The 
actual work of the departments Is done by six 
Sfcretaiies Below the Secietariat the Stale Is 
divided into .Subhas or Divisions, Districts and 
lalnkas Fifteen District, 88 Taluk and nine 
Divi''lonal lUurds are at work In the District. 
\ liglslalne Council, tonslsting of 23 members, 
of whom Igarc official ind 11 nori-otllcial, is re- 
''Ponsibh' for making law's The State maintains 
Its own ( nnenc\, tin Osmania Sicca rupee with 
a subordinate coinage In 1904 an Improved 
Mahiiulna rupee was stnukand this exchanges 
witli tin Briiish rupee at the ratio of 115 or 116 
to 100 It has its own postal system and stamps 
for interna! purposes It maintains Its own 
\rmv, compiising 17,317 Iroops, of which 6,980 
ai( classed as Btgnlarand 11,307 hs Irregular. 
I here aie in addition 1,271 Imperial Scrvloe 
Troops 

liNANCE — After many vicissitudes, the 
financial position of tlu State is stiong The 
( nrrent inidget provides for a revenue of Rs 647 
liikhs and a scrvi< e expenditure of Rs < 01 lakhs. 
The HVdjiK pro'^pf ct^^ thu- Indicatt d are the 
wor-t on r( cord lor ninny ^cars, owing to the 
fadnn of tin South- M\«t momoon It is 
antnjpat(d that <h(> r< VMiiie ncfipt*- will tall 
•^hort Ol the figures o) the yt ar 1917-18 by over 
70 lakhs 

IMiom OTioN ANT) Industry —The principal 
industry of the State is agriculture which 
maintains 57 1 per cent otttn [)Opulatlon 'The 
(omiuon system of land tenure* is rvotwarl. 
As no reliable figures arc available to show the 
gross produce it is impossible to say what pro- 
portion the land revenue bears to It, but ft is 
e olletted wiiliout difficulty The principal 
food crops aio rmllet and rke, the staple money 
crops e otton, which is grown extensively on the 
black cotton soils, and oil-sje(‘ds The State Is 
rich in minerals The great Warangal coal 
measures are worked at Slngaienl, but the 
1 ifoits to revive the historic gold and diamond 
mines have met with very qualified autcesa. 
The rnanufai turing industries an consequent 
on the growtii of cotton, and comprise three 
spinning and weaving mills and gfnnlng and 
pnssing factoiles in Die cotton tracts 

COMMUNICAHONS —One hundred and thlrty- 
8<‘ven miles of the broad gauge line from Bombay 
to Madras traverse the State At Wadi, on 
this section, the broad gauge system of the 
Nizam’** Guaranteed State Railway takes off. 
running East to Warangal and South-East 
toward Bezvvada, a total length of 330 miles. 
Fiom Hyderabad the metie gauge Godaverl 
Ballway "runs North-West to Manmad on the 
Great Indian Peninsula Company’s system 
391 miles The rc are thus 471 imles of broad 
gauge and 391 of metre in the State The 
Barsi Light Railway owns a short extension to 
Latur The roads are generally inferior. 

Education —The State maintains two 
Colleges The Nizam College at Hyderabad 
(first grade) Is affiliated to the Madras Univer- 
sity I he Oriental College at Hyderabad 
prepares students for the local MouivI and 
Mnnshi examinations. There are 21 high 
schools, 80 middle sebools, 1,041 primary 
schools and 28 special schools including a 
Medical School in the Dominions. 

BrUith lesfidant— Sir S. H. Fraser, (U.li 
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MYSORE. 


The State of Mysore is surrounded on aU sides 
by the Madras Preside luy except on the north 
and north-went where it is hounded by the 
districts of Dharwar and North (anaia res- 
pectively and toudrd‘< tin soidh-we‘-t by ( oorjt 
His natuially diMde <1 inlo tuo n men'- ol elistiint 
character, the lull lountiv (tlie Mainad) on 
the west and tin wide -sine adiiijj: valleys and 
tains (the Maidan) on the east 'Jhe State 
as an aiea of 29, 1()1 sejuare miles e>xeludinf? 
that of till ( iMl and Military Station ol 
Bni B lore and a population oj 5,705, f 'SO of 
whom ove>r 92 per eint an Hindus Kanarese 
is the distinctive language of the State 

HlSTOKY — The ancient history of the country 
is varii^d and intere^sting 'J'ladition lonnects 
the table-land of Mysore with many a legend 
enshrined in the great Indian epus, the Raina- 
yana and tin Mahabharata ('oining down to 
historical tunes, tlie north-easle in poition of 
the country formed ])ait ol AsoKaN Lmpire 
In the third eeiiliiry B C Mysore then came 
under the rule of the Andhra eiynasty From 
about the third to the eleventli cmitury A D | 
Mysore was ruled bv three dyiiastie's, the north- . 
western portion by the Kadarnbas, the eistern 
and noithcrn portions by the* JVall.ivas and tU* 
centra) and southern iiortions by the Hangas 
In the eleventh centuiy, Mysore formed part 
of the Chola dcuiiinion but the ( holas were 
driven out early in the twelfth leiituiy by the 
Hoya alas, an inelige nom dv nasl v nilhitseapi I 
tal at Ilalebid. 'Jhc Jbioys.ila power tame to an 
end in the early pait of the fourteenth eentury ' 
Mysore was next tonne tteei with the Vijayanagai 
Empire At the tnd ol the fouiteenth centuiy, 
Mysoie became associat(*d with the piesent 
ruling dynasty At lli ^t tributary to the do- 
minant empire ol ^ ijayanagar, tlie dynasty 
attained its indL]i( ndtnee afierthe downf.ill | 
of Vijayanagarin 1595 in tin LPti r pait of tin i 
cighteentli c‘ntiirv tin real sov« i< igntv jia-'-cd ' 
into the hands of il inlai All and then his son 
Tippu Sultan In 1709, on tin tail of S< nnga- 
palam, tin Bntisli Bov rnnunt r stoieni tin 
State compris. d witliin its pnsi nt limits to tin 
ancient dynasty in the person of Maharaja Sri 
Knshnaraja Wadiyar Jiahadur III Owing to 
the insurrections that bioke out in some paits 
of the country, the manage mint was assumed | 
by the British Govcinmout in 1851 In 1881 i 
the State was restored to the dynasty lo the | 
person of Sri Chamaiajendra Wadiyar Bahadur | 
under conditions and stipulations laid down i 
in the Instruments of Tianster That ruler ] 
with the assistance ot Mr (afteiwards Sir) 
K Sesiiadri Iyer, lx C S J , as Dewain, brouglit j 
Mysore to a state oi great pio^peTity He dje*d ' 
in 1804 and was succeeded by the pieseut 
li^haraja Sir Sri Ivrivhnaraja Wadijar Baliadur, 
G.C.b I , who was installed in 1002 In Novem- 
ber 1013, the Instrument ot Transfer was 
rej laced by a Treaty which indicates more 
appremriately the nlation subsisting between 
the British Government and the State of 
Mysore. 

Apministkation — The city of Mysore ia 
the capita] of the State, but Bangalore City 
la the administrative h^ad quarters Hia 
;^ghne8s the Maharaja is the ultimate authority 


In the State and the administration ia eondueted 
unde; hia control, by the hewan and three 
Mrmb'Ts of the Council inehidlng thf Extra- 
ordinary Member Ihe Chief Court eonsfoting 
of three Judges is the hichfst judnial tribunal 
in the State A Beprrsentative As'scmbly 
m( ( t-- twii ( a y^ar at Mvsoiv — once in October 
during tlu Da^ara and a sc'cond time durincthe 
latt< r part of April In tlie October Session 
t)n 1)( wan pri'S( nt'- to tin As'-i mblv an account 
ol tin I'lnanee^ of tin State ot the preceding 
Ofh<ia|y(a> and d( als also with the mor^' im- 
jiortarit administrative measures lleprosen- 
tatioie- about want'- and giie vance's an heard 
and disiussed In tlu' April Session the Budget 
for tin ensuing v( ar is placed before the 
A>‘’e mhlv and it'- opinion inviti’d Such of the 
repre se'utations of the October Se^S'-ion as were 
not he'arcl for want of time are taken up and 
dise mse el aloii g w ilh the tr< sh snbjee brought 
up There isalsoa he^gijilative Counc il consist- 
ing of 25 m< Tube r-, OJ whom 12 are officials, and 
1 } nou-olhe ials, e ight e Ic cte'cl and five nomina- 
t( d The Coune il lias b en give n the privileges 
oi interpi llation and eliscU' sion of the State 
buelgi t All tile important branelies of the 
aeiministKition are eontrollcel by separate 
hc'ads of clepaitinents For adri inlstrative 
pur])Oses, the State is dnide'd into 8 districts 
and subdivided into 68 talukas each district 
heung under a Deputy Commissioner and District 
Magistiate anel each taluk iindeT an Amildar 
anel sulioidinate Magistrate The State main- 
tains a militarv ioree ot J,G88 including 921 
in tlie Imperial S(.rviee Lancer^ and 558 in the 
Impi nal Service Transport Corps, wdiich are 
on ae tive sc rvite 

Thr < ash balance at the he ginning of 1917-18 
WMs (>(> lakhs 'I’otal n ce ipt"- during the year 
1017-18 we re Jts 290 lakhs and total disburse- 
ment 275 'I'lu principal revenue lieads 
aie — Jiaiiei lle'venue luO lakhs, Mining 

Jloyaltv Its 17 laklis , toie st revenue 
Its t5 lakhs , |]\( ise Its 59 lakhs , Stamjis 
Its 12 iaklis , Jtailw av*- Bs 11 lakhs and Electric 
Power Its 12 lakhs Mv^orc pav- an annual 
sub-idv ol Iks 55 lakhs lo the Briti'-h Govern- 
me nt b-ides e ontribnting incUrectlv to the 
Biiti^Ii Ite venues under Customs and Salt 

Economic Coniekences — Tiie Mysore Econo- 
mic Conference wa*^ organised in June 1911 with 
the object ol creating and keeping alive public 
interest in matte rs connected with the economic 
progress of the State by a frequent interchange 
of views and discussions among those compe- 
tent to deal w ith them and in order to associate 
men of enlightenment, public spirited citizens, 
prominent agriculturists, merchants and others 
with the offieers ot Government in such deli- 
berations The Conference meets annually at 
IMysore during the festivities in connection 
with Hia Highness the Maharaja’s birthday. 
The Be wan Is the President ot the Conference. 

I It has three Central Committees dealing with 
questions connected with Agriculture, Education 
and luduHncs and Coxnmi rcc , and I ommlttces 
for developing economic activitici in local areas, 
such a*- di trict*-, taluka and town? Inder 
the auspices of the Conference a monthly Journal 
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is i 8 ‘Ant'd in Enuhsh and a wooklv pap( r in 
Kannada, and bull( tin‘' on important bUbjict^ 
an p* riodically issued 

An^nciPS for rarrrnnq on the norl of the 7i:(ononf>c 
Conference in Uh interior of tin Sti'te 

(1) Vhf'rc i-. a lull tim*' oHk < r atta< h< d to 
each District cal! d tin Distd l J^OMomu 
Supen iteii'iciit, iciio ( main dut\ m to sliuh 
and I IV' tiu:at lo al (oi<litn*s and oiJ:a’ii > 
economic a tuiti sin tin 3')i'-tri t 

(2) A tuim!)( r o non-olh lal uentU niop have 
bien appointed Iloaotai\ Sip. r\i ocs in lalnk 
to a sist Taluk Tiour^ ('om lUthis and otln 1 
a*4i'nci s coi!U( cd nilh tin hM)'io'*ui( Cniiu 
nnC( in stnunlatini' tin a ticifns o. l.n p< oi'h 
in tlic adNancement ol education, a^ncultuu 
indu tries and trade 

AnRit^ULTUiiK — Nearly three fourths of tlic 
population die employed in auric ultuic and tin 
general system ol land tmuie is Kvotnaii 
The principal food tiojis aic ragi, luc, jola, 
millets, giam and sugan ant and the (hiil 
libn s ai( (ottoi aiid*san*ln nip ()\i i Js,ooo 
acnsaic Undf'i mulb ns, tin ''ilk indu I. b< n ' 
the most pmlltabl. m My cer* m \t tn unh. 
mnung A Sup. net. mb nt ot S.ri-(iiUw'< ha" 
T' < eutlv b( I n a])poiiit( d, i'*ianU( hn nl " an in ing 
made foi tin snpplv ol dis( ii.e s. < d and a 
(lUtialand i) I'alnka lT)i)ul.ii Se houl'' li i\> b eti 
started 'J'he 1 )( jiartjm nt ot AuiHiiltun 
which was ri cmlh n orginist d on a i irm s<<ib 
IS popul insing .igi i( n'tun on scnntil'c lines be 
means ol d» jiionsi r.it ions, in\( st il.iI i(»i's .md 
f \j)i rimcnts d In n is 011 C.ntr.d I'.nm at 
II( bbal to deal witli all c bis cs ol ciop'. and 
twoothers, oni' <it liiriMir in connection with 
cotton and crops suit* d to localitn" wlnrc tin 
niniall isligid and tin otln r at idaiatiinr in 
the legion oi In a\y rainia!) A Siigiicam 
3 '’arm ims in ( n op* m'd und< r tin I’cw Kn hna- 
raja-'auara works and ('onimitlMs Inu* ln<n 
constitute cl in s( viual clj't/ic|s foj tin cl. v.lop 
mint of tin S'U’aKam cukualion 

Industries and Conmerce - A I)<'par<- 
nn lit 01 liidustrn and Connin 1 cc wa' oj _jni'( d 
in lOli until a \nw to tin dc \( lopnn nt ol In- 
dustries ajuJ Coinmticc' in tin Stale Jt' 
mam lunctions arc stijnulatiug prnate enter- 
prise by the o/h'r of 1 ( clinical achice ind other 
asM^tance lor starting new mdu'-tiies unde r- 
talving c'\p' rime n 1,1 1 woikfor pionee’iing In- 
dustrie's and cle ve loping existing indn^trn 
and serving as a g.'neial luiuau ot iniormation 
in industrial and commercial Ju.itters A 
system 01 gianting loans foi the jeurchase ot 
machinery .ind ,ij>])Ii me I s has la < n introehned 
111 the State The raaiiuPirturing indiistm s 
include^ two cotton nulls, two woollen 
mills, twelve cotton ginning mills, thre'c cotton 
presses, and tlin c >ilk filature b There are 
also four oil milb, e Icve n rie e mills 1 Inc sugar 
mills, tour bnclv and tile laelone-, three' cigar 
factorn^s, three taiiiu rie s, fdte cii mechajieal 
^vo^khhops, tw'O distiJle rn s, one silk reeling 
house, twelve" flour mills, threa* bone-meal 
tactones, tiiree coffee curing works, four dye ing 
lactories, two hosieries, one brewe ry, twelve 
iron and brasg foundries, one lacquer w'ork 
factory, two taxidermic works, four Baw-mills, 
one weaving factory, one Pharmaceutical 
work, one wood turning and one art Litho- 


graphic prts- In addition there' arc flftv-four 
pumping plants for irrigation 'J he Sandal- 
wooei Oil Tactorv starte el on an cxpe’rlme ntal 
basi I ne)w wo Mtg on a commercial scale 
111 * la to’\ at Mvsor luis al o commenc d 
op< ratioi s on a lar t seat (.ovri inert have' 
an t'oi ( d ,i s( h me tor the nui' nia ti r of 
nipei jnilp roni bamboos Pr Irumarv In- 

V sli'ga'ioi liaM b in eemi]'i t d loi . stabll h- 
ing wixid di t-ilanon and iron W'oiKsin the S' ate 
‘ el an ajce > me n1 hes b in uteieel Into with 
M ssm ! ,v ' .1 A Son- lor working the Sch me 
lo ilSvn.h ill -ha. I b 1 n I orme d at Dav angi re 
i. d Me-oi lor . st ibhshing cotton milli at 
thosi jil.i (s V lent (on la lore lui" Jimt Ixen 
u ir eel , 1 - A 1 11 a a oap ia torv and a metal 

V 01 king II ton Pom Sion have been grant- 
cel to a itiiAafe gcntl. man in Mvsori toi the 
niiiiulu'tnfe ol unit, he s a a home industry 

Vn \rls eiiiel Cia Is D jioi ]i is bi e n opened to 
giv sp eial lueonuiii ue nt lor Inlay woiki rs, 
-atulalw o'l 1 eai'iis and to tliO'e engaged in 
pn p inng liigli e la s '.pK , iae i e loi let s and me tal 
woiks Ilonn Inilutiii- lictitines have been 
s| iblishi d at liingalene and Vfvson The 
si ibii-'hmi nt ol a (’( nt i.il ])i lili t anel Comme r- 
iial M 'Si nnis at T)isiu t lb adepiartcis has 
bin saiiitioniel \ Ciuiml), r oJ Commerce 
III 1> I n ' s| ibli ill d a( I enn.ilon withbiamhis 
It nil 01 : nt ti.ie’i (.iiti.s 3 He ])t partmcnt 
111 III - n 1 . e on-t dad 1 el o a- to inovlde lor a 

1 jiar.ili elivi ion loj dt aling -oli Iv willi que s- 
lio/i- iiliting to cumniiieial developnientb m 
'll. ''^lali 

JtANKiNci — In 1911, a Sfatc-aided bank 
rillid tin J.ank ol Mysoic wmk staitcd with 
its bi aeiipi iiti Is 111 b.ing.iloie anel ageneica 
ct min', ot the iinpoitant plae-s in tlu' State, 
b'Sid' tbo then .III oi'i J’lovineial Jiajik, 
2 I'l Inet I,.inlv-, 1 » lidiml banking UnloiiB 
U'<1 9.0 Coop raliM foenlni working with 
a 1 e»t .tl VI Ol ‘ II " C ejul . 1 ) O' J< - TiV hi h.iklis 

I < oviVfl'NJt viioN.s — '! he Ji.ulw.iy system 
'I'diates iioni bang.iloie, vaiioiis branehes of 
the Madi.as and he.uthern jMahr.itt i iUllw.ay 
innniig tluo.igh the' .State 'j 'n length of the 
'ims ew.ed by flu Side and vvoiKcd under 
teinli.ul be the' Conipany is IIJ 17 miles, ot 
wind 9 .S an ot b'oad g.iiige and tlic le&t 
me In g UM '1 Iv l\o)ir jJisliKt Jmnrd Tiail- 
w<i> (( . mill -) and th JUngaloii -( hickballa- 
pui light Km1w.iv (/I mill') iioth ol ‘Z'-d" 

' lug. tog tier wiili ,i tr.ijiiw.iv fiojn T.irike’ro 
lo Neri im'iiMjipm.i (27 milis) 2 Ice t g.nigo 
hui bull opined .inei aic being vvorkctl by 
dat/ A'Ji 1 e j 

3 wo line s, CJin Kjapiii to Chd ilding, 21 mile s, 
11 . tie Mtigi , anel '1 ida .1-11 liix , lO miles, 

2 1 . 1 1 g luc , an until r eonUTuetiou Several 
eitln r pjoj <t wile nitdi 1 sniviv and invc ti- 

ition dm mg the \e vi and some of them are 
iluiid to bi tak< n up for con.truetlon in the 
U( al lutiiM 

liuciirov — \ sop irate University for 
"'Tvsoji VAas t stabhshi d on tin l"t )uly 1916, 
It is cd the' tcacliing and n sidmtial type com- 
I post'd of the Central College' at liangaiorc, and 
the Maharaja's College at M\sore, with hcad- 
jefuarters at Mysore An im}>ortant feature 
1 IS tiiat the University cour t is one of three 
I years, what ccarresponUs to the first year in 
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Other Unlverbities being in the Collegiate Hlgli 
School which specially trams the students for 
one year to flt them for the University course 
The two colleges are efficiently equii^ptd and 
organised and the re i^ a training eolh g< for mi n 
located at Mysore 1 litre is «I 80 a collect for 
women at Mysore, te, the Malurani’s College 

With the introdiution of fonijadsory educa- 
tion in select towns and the men ase in tht niirn 
ber of village schools, primary edination has 
during recent yt ais madt t onsiderable advance 
Schools have btan started lor iini).irting instruc- 
tion in agricultural, cominercial, engimtring 
and other technhal subjects Adult ediUAition 
and vacational triiining have also been taken in 
hand Ihere were altogt tin r m 1914-1 "i, 4,278 
public and 1,859 p'lvate edinational institutions 
In the State This givts one school to every 
4*80 sipiarc milts of the area and to every 930 
inhabitants. 

Places of Interest — M^8o^e Citv, the 
capital, is a modern city 1 .id out with fine 
roads and suburbs The prominent buildings 


are the Palace, the Chamarajendra Technical 
Institute Government House, the Maharaja's 
t ollcge, tile Maharani's College and the Oriental 
Library. 

Bangalore, the largest city In the State and 
the eommcrci il md manufacturing c* ntre, 
stands on a t.t-ble land, 3,000 ft et above the 
se.i and is noted for its salubrious (liniatc and 
luxuiiant gardens The piincipal places of 
interest .ire the 'rubhe Offices, the Central 
College buildu gs, the Museum, the L.d Bagh, 
the Indian Institute of Science and the Indian 
Sanskrit Institute 

The histone town of Seringapntam, the 
famous Jog F 11s, the Kolar Gold Fields, the 
Siva^amiidrain Falls, and Belur, somnathpur and 
Ilalebid with tlnur temples of exquisite .ijchitec- 
tuo, are some of the otin r important places 
of inUrest in the State 

Resident in Mysore and Chief Comrrissioner 
of Coorg — H. V Cobb, C.S I., C.I.E., I C.S, 

Dewan — Sardar DesaraP Urs 


BARODA. 


The State of Baroda is situated partlv in 
Gujarat and partlv in IvatliiaN^ar It is divided 
into four oistiiirt blocks (j) the southeni 
district of Navsaii near the mouth of the 'Japti 
river, and mo^tly surrounded by Untish tern 
tor\ ; (2t central district, North of the Nar 
bada, in which lies Baroda, tlie capital city , 
(8) to the NorO" ol Ahmedabad, the district of 
Kadi; and (4) to the West, in the Peninsula 
of Kathiawar, the district of Amreli, formed of 
Bcatterea tracts of land. The area of the 
State is 8,18 i square mile'* , the population is 
over two miihons, of whom over four-fifths 
are Hindus 

History— The history of the Baroda State 
as such dates from the break-uj» of the Mughal 
Empire. The first Marat ha in v a Ion of Gujarat 
took place in 1705 lu Liter expeditions 
Pllajl Uaikwar, who may be con-idered a« 
the founder of the present ruling family, 
greativ distinguished himself Songhad v\a« 
the headquarters till J7b« Since 172J 
PUaji regularlv le'ic'l tribute in Guinrat 
Els son Damaji finally captured Baroda m 
1734, siiue when it has always been in the 
baud'* of the Gaikwars, bui Mughal authoiitv 
in Gujarat did not e-nd until the tall of Ahmeela- 
bad in 175.J, after wbieh the countr\ was 
divided between the Gaik war and the Peshwa 
In spite of the fact that Pamaji wa** one oi tin 
Maratha chiefs .lefeated at Pam pat by Ahmed 
Shah, he continued to add to his territorv 
He died in 1768, leaving tie succession in dis- 
pute between two rival sons He was suc- 
ceeded In rum bv hts sons Savaji Rao 1 
Pattesing Bao, Manajl Rao and Govind Rao 
Xbe last died in iSoO, and was sticepeded by 
Anand Kao. A period of politicat instability 
e&sued which was ended in I8o2 by the help 


of the Bombay Government, who established 
the authority of Anand Rao at Baroda, 
By a treaty of 18o5 between the British Go* 
vem-neut and Baroda, it wa* arrangerf inter 
alio that the foreiipi policy of the State should 
be comlu ted by the British and that all 
differences with the Peshwa should be p’mllarlv 
arranged Baroda was a staunch ally o» the 
British duririz tin wars with Baji Rao Peshwa, 
the Pindari hordes and Holkar But from 
1820 to 1841, when Sayaji llao II. wa** Gaikwar, 
uillerences arooe between thf* two Govern - 
nient** which were sidtle l by Sir lames 
Camar, Governor of Bomi ay m 1841. 
Gan pat llao ‘"•icccedei Sayaji Rao in 1847. 
iiuring his rule the i>olitieat supervision of 
B.iroda wa'^ trat‘'-fi rred to the Supreme Go- 
vernment His successor Khande Rao, who 
apt ended the Oadi in 1856, introduced many 
retoruis He sfootl by the Briti'^h in the Mu- 
tiny He was Slice, -eded bv hi« brother Malhar 
Rao m 187( Mulhar Rao was deposed in 
1875 for “ notorious miseonduet ” and “ tposs 
misgovern men t ” but the suggestion that he 
had mitigated tie attempt to poison Col 
Pf)a\re, the Resident, was not proved Sayaji 
Rao III , a hov of 1.' veaiNof age, who woa 
descended from a distant branch of the fandly, 
wa« adopted a*; ben of Khande Rao in 1876 
and iv the present Gaikwar be was invested 
with full I'ovvers in 1881. 

ADifiNiRTRATiON - An pxccutive conncih 
consisting ol the principal officers* of the State, 
carries on the administration, subject to the 
control of the Maharaja, who Is assisted by a 
Dewan and other officers A number of 
departments have been formed, which are 
presided over by officials correspondmg to 
those in British India. Ibe State is divided 
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into four prarUs each of which id aubdividecl 
into Mahals an 1 Peta Mahals of which there 
are la all 42. Attempts have for some years 
been made to restore village autonomy, and 
village panehayats have been formed wluch 
form part of a scheme for local self-government ■ 
There is a Lecnlative Department, under a ' 
Legal Remembrancer, which is responsible for 
making laws There is also a Legislative Council, ' 
consisting of nominated and elected members , 
A High Court at liaroda possesses iunsdiction I 
over the whole of the State and hears all final 1 
appeals. Fiom the dcci'-ion® of the high Court, 
appeal** lie in certain cases, to the Maharala, 1 
who decide** them on the a i vice of the Hiuiirl 
Nyaya Sablu. The State Am v coiHists of 5,084 ' 
Regular forces and 3 8 O 6 Irregular foices j 

Finance— I n 1916 17 , tlu total nciipt^ of| 
the State W( ri Its 202 lakhs and the di-biirs< - 
ments Rs 155 lakhs The priiKipal Ihvuiin I 
heads were — J and Ih V( iiiU', 120 l.ikhs , | 

Abkari, Its 22 lakhs, Opium, Rv 5 lakh« , 1 
Railways, Rs 10 lakhs, Inbrst Rs 0 lakhs ! 
Tributi from otlu r Stab's, Rs 6 lakhs British ^ 
Curr^’DCV was Introdinf d in 1001 ' 

Production and ISDUbTuv — Agriculture 
and pasture support 60 per cent of the people 
The inmeipal erops are rice, wheat, gram, , 
castor-oil, rape-eed, poppy, cotton, ^an hemp, 
tobacco, sugaicanc, maize and garden ci(*p‘' 
The wreater part of the State is held on ryotwan 
tenure Ihe State contains few muitral«, , 
except sanistone, whic>‘ is quarried at Son par, ■ 
and a variety of other stones uhich are little 
worked Ihere are 39 inlusfnal or commer | 
ciai eonceriH in the State registi reu umler the. 
State Com[)anie8' Act There are four Agn- 1 
cultural Banks and 353 Co-op rativt Sofhthsj 
in the Baroda State { 

Communications — ihc B B <fr C T Railway 1 
crosses part of the Na\8ari and Baroda prants, 1 


and the Rajputana-Malwa Railway passed 
through the Kadi pranf A system of branch 
hues has been built by the Baroda Durbar io 
all thi fo'ir prants^ in addition to which the 
lapti Valley Railway and the Baroda-Oodhra 
Chord line B A C. I ) las* through the 
State. The Railways constructed bv the 
State am about 500 nules in length and 93 milea 
are under constiuction Good roads are not 
numerous 

Education — The Education Department 
controls 2,71$) institutions ot different kinds, 
ill (»2 of winch Inglisb is taught The Baroda 
College is afhhiitid to the Bombay Iniversity, 
'J Ik u are a luiiiihei of high schools, techLloal 
schools, and stliools for special classoi*. such 
a- the jungle tubes and umhan caster The 
State 1 - “m a way phdged to the policy of 
trei and compiiNorj prin)ar\ education *’ It 
maintains a systini of rural and travelling 
hbrarie'' 'Ten per emt of the population is 
letunied in the ei nsus as literate Total 
expense on Education is about Rs 20 lakhs. 

rAi'iTAli City — Baroda City with the can- 
tonment has a popiiUtion of 99,845 It con- 
tains a public park, a number ot fine publio 
biiihhngH, paliKC'* and otilies and it is crowded 
with Hirdu temphs 1 he ( aritonii ent is to the 
N(trtri-WLst ot the illy and is garrisoned by an 
mfantrv hattanon of the Indian Array An 
Impiovemcnt Trust has been formed to work 
III Baroda City and has set itself an ambitious 
{ rogramiiic 

UrtLR — His nighnesB Farzand-i-Khasd* 
I)owlat-»-Enghshlu Maliaraja Sir 8a>aji Rao 
Oai kwar Sena Khas Khel, Samsher Bahadur, 
G C 8 i , Maharaja of Baroda 

Itendent—C L S llnsm 11, Esq , I C B 
Dewan — Mauubhai N Mi hta,Esq„M A., LL.B. 


BALUCHISTAN AGENCY. 


In this Agency are included the Native States j 
of Kalat, Kharan and Las Bela Ihe Khan ot j 
Kalat is head of the Baluchistan tribal chiefs 
whose territories art comprised under tlie follow- 
ing divisions — Jhalawan, Sarawan, Makran, ' 
Kachh) and Domkl-kahen-Uinranl These j 
districts form what may be termed Kalat i j 
Baluchistan, and occupy an area of 54,713 
square miles Ihe inhabitants of the country | 
are either Brahms or Baluchis, both being ; 
Mahomedans ol the Sunni sect Ihe count 17 i 
is sparsely 'populated, the total number 
being about 336,423 It derives its chief im- 
portance from its position with regard to Af- 
g^hanistan on the north-western frontier of 
British India Ihe relations of Kalat with the 
British Government are governed by two trea- 
ties of 1854 and 1876, bv the latter of which the 
Khan agreed to act In subordinate co-operation 
with the British Government There are, 
however, agreements with Kalat in connection 
with the construction of the Indo-European 
t^epfraph, the cessiop of |uri 8 (iictioii on the 


railways and in the Bolaii Pass, and the perma- 
nent leases of Qiutta, Nushki and Nasirabad. 
The Khan is assisted in tlic administration of the 
State bv a \Va/ir-i-Azam lint by the British 
Govcinnunt The Governor-Gencrars Agent 
111 Baluchistan conducts the relations between 
the Goveinment of India and the Khan, and 
exercises his gem ral political supervision over 
the dist let The revenue of the State Is about 
It'- 11,71,520 Tlu priscnt Khan is, His 
Highni ss Beglar Bcgi Mir Sir Mahmud Khan 
of Kalat, G 0 I > III wa- born in 1864 
Kharan extends in a westerly and south- 
west crly direction from near Nushki and Kalat 
to the Persian border Its area is 14,210 square 
miles , It has a population of 22,663 and an 
annual average revenue of about Rs 1,00,000, 
The present Chief, Sardar HabibuUah 
Khan, was bom about 1897 and succeeded 
hL father Sardar Yakub Khan In 1911, when 
the latter was murdend by Ills uncle Amir 
]^an. Tbe State Is divided Into 13 Kial)fta 
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and the whole sources of incoJuc are entirely 
agricultural. 

Las Bela Is a small State oc( upving the valley 
and delta of the Purali river, about 50 milcb west 
of the Sind boundary Area 7,132 Mjuare miles , 
population 61,205, ehiolly Sunni Mabomulans, 
estimated revenue about Bs G,8 ,1-10 'Ihe j 
Chief of Las Beht, known an the Jam is bound i 
by agreement witli flie British Goveinmcnt to | 
conduct the administiation of his State hi 


accordance with the advice of the Governor- 
General’s Atjent This control is exercised 
through the Political Agent in Kalat 
Thn Jam also employs an approved 
VVa/ir, to whose advice Ik is subject and who 
generally assists him in the transaction of State 
biHines-, 

Aifnit to the Govrrnor-Gcveral for Baluchi- 
stan -—lion Mr li. It r Dobbs, c S I , 0 I E , 
I 0 s " 


RAJPUTANA AGENCY. 


Rajputana ia the name of a great tcmtonal 
circle with a total area of about 130,462 sijua.e 
miles, which includes 18 .Native States, two 
chiefships, and the small Ihitish pu>\ince ot 
Ajmer-Merwara It is boiimied on tin wi'st bv 
Sind, on the noitb-vesr iiy tin Pnnj.d) State of 
Bahaualpur, on the north and no, in-ia-t by 
the Punjab, on the i^ast b\ the t.rnted Pio- 
vlnccs and Gwalior, vlule the soutlnin iioun- 
dary runs aciobs tin' cent ml r< gion ot India in 
an irregular zigzag lino Of tin* Natixt Stati’s 
17 are llajput, 2 ( Blur itpiir and DholjmT) au 
Jat, and one ( lunU) is iM.ilnnin dan Ihe ( hn t 
administiaiivi contiol of tin British dl*^tll(t !■- 
vested ex-oj^ino in tin poMnal olbur, ubo hokb 
the post of (?ovuno!-(u IK lal ^ Amnt lor tin* 
supervision ot tin Hint ions bet ui in tin s(\<ial 
Native Stuti " ot Bajput/in.i and tin Gi'vi’niinnt 
of India lor administi.itn ( puipo'-t'- tin v aie 
divided into tin tollouing guniji'- — Uv\ar 
Ageiicv , Bikumr Xgein v in B.ijjnitana 

Agency, 8 States (Blui lijnn, Oliolpm K u '"'ij, 
Haiaoti and lonU ^gemv, J Slates viu iiu i]).il 
Btate*' Bundi and lonk), laipm Btsuhinv, 
3 Slaies (piiiKipal stalt, laiinii), K<>tib and 
Jhalavar -Xgi'inx, 2 ^tati', \l(v\u losnleiKV , 
Soutluni Kaip'itana static Ag( in v, i i'stat<s 
(princijial Statt, I’.an'-waM) \\i--i<‘!n Kaj- 
putanii States \g(n(x , t Stilts (jnnnijial 
St^iles, iMarvxai and Si i obi) 

The Aravalli Hills intersiet Ibe tountn 
almost fioiu eiivl to i nd 1 lu tiaittotln noitli 
wtstotiln lulls Is asawlioh saiu.y iil-wattntl 
and uninoonmvt but inipnivt's gj ulnallv lnun 
being a meif ikscrt in tin tai nest to tonipua 
tivelx krtilt land' to the noilh-t I't Jo tin 
BOUtl>-(a‘'t on ttie Aruxali Hills In iiiL.ln ? and 
mon lei tile ft gions \v I'K h ( ontain t vt< iisi\ ( hi,l 
ranges and wlucli ait tiaveistd by (uii'ideiaide 
rivers 

Communications — I'he total lengtti of lai) 
ways in Uajpi.tana is l,a7t> niiJcs t>l w bu b 7 P) 
are tlie piopiitv ot tin Ihilisli t»<>\ t ninient 
The Itaipntana-Malua ((.o\ ernriK nt ) tuns tiom 
Ahmt'dahatl to Itamlikui oid fioin tbeie Inan- 
Ches to Agra and llelbi Of the Nativ'* Matt 
railway s. tm* most iinjnntant is tin Jodhpui- 
Bikaner line irom Maiwar Juiitlion to Hjdti.i- 
bad (Sind) and tt) Bikaner 

Inhabitants — Ovei '•() per emt of the popu- 
lation are engagt d in sonit lorm of igiieuliuie 
about 20 pt r t cut ot tin total population aie 
maiutained by tin pitpaiation and sujijtlv oi 
niaierial substames, jn'isonal and domestic 
gervici provides emplov iiu ut for about 5 per 
cent and comraeice lor 2i per tent ot the popu* 
lation The principal language is Hajastliaiu. 
Among castes and tribes, tbo most numoious 


aie the Biabmans, Jats, Mahajans, Chamars, 
Itajpiits, idmas, Gnjais, Bluls, Mails, aud 
Balai'J lb<' Itajputs aie, of conise, the aris- 
lo(iaev of thr <ountn, and as sm b liold the 
I iml to a \ < ry large ( \t( nt, eitln r as roi civers of 
i(*nt oi as enltivatois JJy n ason of their 
position as intevial fimihes ot [uire descent, 
as -i landed nobil'iy' and as tin kinsmen of 
ruling ( hn Is tbev arr' also the uiistoeiacv of 
(mill and t Ilf if s,)f 1 il f)H stm' n»a\ In mr isurcd 
I V ob-( I \ uig Llut t in K IS U ii dlv a ti ibc or ( ian 
(as dist ingnisln d fiom a (astc) in (ndia which 


loe- not claim dr strut hon 

01 irrr g 

alar toniiec- 

hon with, om. ot these Kajpul stocks 


I’In pojniiahon and ana 

of tJie States are as 

iollows — 




‘\iea in 

Population 

Name of State 

srpiarL 

in 


milts 

1911 

Mrwar Ittsulenry — 



Urlaipur 

J2 O') 5 

1,293,776 

Bansu ira 


165 i63 

Dung mnii 

1,M7 

l.A),192 

I’ai la l>gai li 

8b() 

62,704 

B eslfiti Stalest Vuirrfemv- — 



Jodhpur 

81 ')(' 

2,057,553 

Jaisalnior 

lb A)i 

88, tn 

Sijohi 

1,964 

189,127 

/a spur Rt'iOlency — 



Jaipur 

1 5 579 

2,636,074 

i\ ish ingarh 

tt 

87,191 

law a 

19 

2,ab4 

Uaraoh-TonL Jgem 1 / — 



Bnndl 

2 2‘2U 

218,730 

loidv 

1,1JJ 

I 303,181 

biiahpuia 

40 1 

, 47,397 

Laslera States \qency — 


1 

1 

Bhaiat pur 

1,9S2 

626,005 

IJiioIfuu 

1,155 

270,973 

Kaiauii 

1,242 

156,786 

siotah-J hahmar Agency — 


! 

Ivotali 

5,684 

639,089 

Jlialawar 

810 

96,271 

Bikaner 

23,311 

700,983 

Alwar 

ii.iiJ 

791,688 
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Udaipur State (also tailed Meywar) ^^as i 
founded in about 046 A D, I'hc capital citj h [ 
Udaipur, which is beautitully bituated on the ' 
slope of a low iidge, the summiit ot whicJi is 
crowned by the Maharajah’s palaces, au<l to the 
north and west, houses on. tend to the banks ot a 
beautitul piece ot uatc-r known as the idc hoca 
Lake in the middle ot which st.md two iMind 
palaces It is sitaatecl ncai tl^ tf'rminus ot the 
Udaipui-Lliitoi Hallway, 007 miles noun o' 
Boiubaj ihe piescnt iiilei is His Hi^inus*. 
Maharajaelhiraj M.ihaiaiia sir latc'h biimh 
Bahadui, d 0 B l o c i , who w.is born in 18 tO 
and sue cei dcHl in ]Scs4 He is the Inad oi the 
Seesodn Hajputs and is the Pu jun i ( ln< 1 lln 
adimnistiation IS eaiiu d on by tin Mahai ina, 
assisted by two tuinisliiial ollictis who lonn the 
chiet execiiin c dcparlnuntin the Stale 'lln 
revenue and expendnuie of the bt lU lu now 
about jj and li lakhs a (a. ies[)<iti\(l\ 
Udaipur is nch in minuals which arc lillle 
worked Its arc inc'ologu il r( mains are nuiuii- 
Otis, and stone uisc uptioii^ dating horn tin 
third centiuv ha\( b^en toimd 

Baiiswara State, the sout I k inmost in 
llajputana, beeanu a stjiaiau biaic about 
iow'uids tin end ol the uunluntl 
century llauswaia bn ime inoK oi hss snbj»et 
to tin Maialtias, and p ad tiUma to tin K.ija 
of Hh a in 181*i tin \labaiaw il oIHmvI to 
become tnbutaiy to tin Piitisb Cioveinnnnt on 
condition ol tin i \j)uhion oi tin Mai.ahis but 
no diiiuite iclaii'Uis \<,(n found wnii bun 
till the end oi ISIS Tin piistnl ruler is Ills 
Jrllghtnss Lav Hacaii Matnuawal isu Ihilli' 
Singh Haliniui, who was born in Ksss and 
bUCcitdid his t<itlni in Idl > J he iioim.il 
reveiun is iboiit :> 1 ildis i d in < vpemliiui 
I'l iiL.irly ((pill to til mcoin- Tin or loiitu 
btati 1 1,‘Jio spnaa iiuU'-, -od tin [jopul it loo 
187 4bd 

Dongarpur State, vvith Panswaia foi- 
ineii\ tomptised tin eoiiniix caind tin Pagar 
It was meaeled b\ un' M.ihiaii i'' m l^l^ 
Ah 11 ) otluj states inljaSni ( d b\ lull till)'-,!! 
beeiuie mces'-an at an ial\ pi noil ol 
Plltl'^ll suparn.iiv to ( mp o\ a milii.a> ton < 
toeoiice the Pliiils Jin .stale npasiutslh* 
Gdilhi of the eldest biainh ol tin sisodu is 
and dates it', sipaiate I'lsfinc Horn alioui 
the (dose oi tin 12tl) (entiiiv, wli.ii 
Mahup, tin nghtiul inn to tin ( liitn i 

j ll 0 (, niigiat( d to tin St puts I In past it 

C'hiel IS Ills Hmliin"'s Jiai lbi>an Maha.iwa 
bhri bir Ljj< y 'iindiji 'alieh l,atiadur k< i i 
beam in 1887 and sin cd did in l?sd8 Dining 
his imnoiity tin bt ite w as administe a d by a 
Political Otlieir, a ctind LxeeuiiVf Ollien 
and a Oonsultative ( oiineil ot t wo No railwaj 
line eiosBcs tin leiiiloiy tin lUriitst railw.iy 
Btetion, Pdaipnr bung bO iiiiles distant lU 
venue about o lakhs 

Partabgarh State, aDo called the 
Kanthal, was founded m tin* sixteenth ec tiir\ 
bv a des( einiaiu of ibaia 'local oi ^levvur lln 
town of Pailabgaili was tounded m loU8 b\ 
Paitab bingh Iniln Lime ot Jaswaiit bingli 
(l77a*L844) the countiy wa* ovenun bv lln 
Marathas, and the AJahuiawal only saved bi^ 
State by agneiug to pay Uolkai a tribute of 
Baiun S/ia/n Kb 72,700, (wnich tiien b mg 
coined ill the State Mint was legal tender thiougla 


out rm bimounding Native State's) in lieu of 
K' la.OUO toimniiy puni to JTilil The first 
vOiiin xion Of the State with the iiiilish Gov- 
'riiiinnt was foinuei in 18U1, but the treaty 
thill enbi.d into was snbceiUuitlj cancelled 
bv J ( rd Cornwallis, and a tresh treaty, by 
whnh tl'i Mali w.i.. taken Under i>rot< ctlon, 
w* u 111 ide III l^l^ 'flu tribute to JJolkar la 
pud tiiiougti tin ihiti-.li Ho\< mment, and in 
Ijwi wa- eouveiti d to Rs J(), tot) ihitisii eurnney. 
I'lie ims.ni Hit 1 IS Jli- Jfigliinss Maliarawal 
>11 1. i 'liiiiiatli -m,gn IJ diiuillt, K C 1 K , who was 
born m Lsnj ai.d siuiecdiil in iSdU The 
8laf. 1 itovirind by 1hi Mahriiwut with the 
h 1)> of til H I ii-Apiiai eiit, and, 111 jiidieialmat- 
tt r", ol a Coinnui i ( I eif ('b vc n nn in bi r*- styli'd 
till Ki) s ihlia or stati Cotmdl Ki'venm about 
1 likh < vpiiiditUK m lily ‘>l lakhs. The 
lluaiK 1 ll aelmmi t intnni is now unde r the direct 
•.ii[)i 1 \ ishui ol tin State 

Jodhpur State, the largest In Rajputana, 

I also lalbd Maiwai, (oiisisis lauply ol dc'solato, 

I s.md\ lountiv Jin M ihai ija ol .lodhiuir is 
I tin Inad ol the l.atlior tl.ii ol Kajpufs and 
j el'ims (ll M ( lit 'lom bamii, lln diilUd king of 
I Aveniliva, 'lln e.iilnst knonn king ol tin. clan 
' live ll ill 1 he NiMh k'iIuin Horn whidi tune on- 
I waiu' Hull hi'.loiv is luilv duu lln foUli* 

I ilition (It Jo ibpiii dills Horn alxjut 1212 , and 
; ttn toijiulation' ol .lodlitnii (ily Wdn laid lu 
' L I )'> bv bio lodlii 1 be Stall came under 
! iMiii'h piotidionm I 8 is In iS.hMln ihitiHh 
1 Gov ( 1 iiiii* nt li.id lo into tin owing to miHrule, 

I and lln "ame tliiio oeeuind again in 1868 
I la'.v ml 8m; b siKioebd m li87 { and itlorrned 
i tin siau 111*' son Said.ii Mngli was mvototl 
with powos III is'ls, tin niinoiiiy miI( having 
b . 1 , ( u.nu Ol bv im in.d' '.lauaiaja sir 
Ci ll lb Snigb 11 (ll d 111 1411 a.id vv.i^ siu- 
( . (1 (1 bv I’l < Id I soil M iloi ija suiin i Singh 
.iiinliii who VI til n 1 I V LI o| agi The 
.,.1 III 1 iidioii Ol 111! still wan (.Liiiol on 
i.\ I I oil ( ll Ol U. g I I \ appoi ll (1 by the 
i.ov iiiiii nl I't 'id d ooi lo \1 ijm -In in lal 

I Ml’ ii.i|i >11 I’t Lt lb sji g|i w ho tibilii at( (I the 

<. ni, oi td ll ( I ( u I V (»ii a !(' g' n t tin ri forma 
III lo.loiini V ii,< n In iiad i> gm m tin tinn of 
hi in I'll w, Mall II ij i mi >ud u .'sn gii I'.aliadiir. 
') till oadir ikotilii 1 iiiopi ai War both thej 
Vfa.’ i, tj I i d tin It git oh II d tin ii s( r'do a 
' Old w r dlou ll to piOi I (1 to to 1 roiit The 

I \oii ,g M eh I i|i v‘ t , lot 111 MtVKi^ at the 

1 ,111 t .loi Oi o d vv ,) h ai Jloi or u V J i nt( nant- 
, ‘ II 1 ^h I'ti 1 il \tniv, and was in v sfrd 
f w'llh ml! roll' g jiow' rs in 1016 and died 
jin 1018 Revdiut 80 lakha expenditure 60 


JniaUliner State it- oni* of the lirgi’st States 
m Rijfnibmi oid povi rs an liitti I* ,062 
-eium mills lln Ruli r- ol .lalsalmei belong to 
tn f idiMi ( Ian and < laiixi d( se cut ironi Kilshna. 

I iisjlnn 1 { It V was roimdi d in 1 1.')6, and lln Mato 
(t)Ortdm»o m aiiimce of pnpitn.il fnendslilp 
with tin Bntish (fOvirniU'iit m IMs In 1844, 
dl'i tin British lonepnsi ol 8ind tin lorlK of 
>hahgaih <*a!sia, tmJ (»ln>lani, woieh had 
roiiiKily belonged to laisaimei weri* MHtored 
to Die Slate lln proent Ruling Prlnw' t$ 
IDs Hichnew Maharajadhlraja Mahiirawal Shrl 
JawaharsJnghjl Bahadur Revenue about 
four lakhe. 
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Sirohi State la much brokeu up by hills ol 
which the main ieature is Mount Abu, 5,650 feet 
The Chiefs of Sirohi are Deora Rajputs, a branch 
of the famous i hauhan clan whn li funiNhed tiie 
last Hindu kings of Delhi The present capital 
of Sirohi was built in 1425 The city suffered 
In the eighteenth century from the wars with 
Jodhpur and tlie depredations of wild Mina 
tribes Jodhpui claimed suzerainty over Sirohi 
but this was disallowed and British protection 
was granted in 1823 The present ruler is His 
Highness Maharajah Dhiraj Maharao Sir Kesri 
Singh Bahadur, o c l E , K c i K The State Is 
ruJ^ by the Maharao with the assistance of a 
Blusahib Ala who is the heir apnarenr and other 
officials. Bevenue about 8 lakhs . expenditure 
7 lakhs 

Jaipur State is the fourth largest in Raj- 
putaua It consists, for the most part, of level 
and open country Hie Mahaiaja of Jaipur is 
the head of the Kachwaha clan of Rajputs, 
which claims descent from Kusa, the son of 
Rama, khig of Ajodhya, and the liero ol the 
famous epic poem tlie Raraayana The dy- 
nasty in Eastern Rajputana dates from about 
the middle of the tw«lfth century, when Amber 
was made the capital of a small btate TTie 
Chiefs of that State acquired fame as generals 
under the Mughals in latei centuries, one of the 
best known being Sawai Jal bingh in the 
eighteenth century who was remarkable for his 
Bcientiflc knowledge and skill It was he wlio 
moved the capital from Amber and built tlie 
present city of Jaipur and elevated the Stati 
above the principailtics around On his death 
a part of the State was annexed by the Jats of 
Bharatpur and internal disputes brought Jaipur 
to great confusion Britisli piotection was 
extended to Jaijiur in 1818, but tlie State con- 
tinued to be disturbed and a Council of Regency 
was appointed. Which go\eriied up to 1851, when 
Maharaja Ram Singh assumed full powers He 
nominated as his successor Kaim Singli wlio 
succeeded In 1880, under the name of Sawai 
Madho Singh II, and is the present ruler He 
was born in 1861, and, in consideration of liis 
outh, the administration was at flist conducted 
y a Council under the joint presidency of tlie 
Maharaja and the Political Agent He was 
invested with full powers in 1882 In 1887, liis 
salute was raised trom 17 to 19 guns as a personal 
distinction, followed in 1806 by two additional 
guns. In 1888 he was created a orsi In 
1901 a G 0 1 L , and in 1903 a 0 c v o In 1904 
he was made honorary colonel of the 13th Raj- 
puts, and in 1911 a Major Hencral In 1908 he 
was prciiented with the Honorary degree of 
LL.D. of Edinburgh University and in 1912, 
made a Donat of the order of the Hospital of 
St. John oi Jiru-ialem IR was raadt a QBE, 
iu 1918 Among important tv»nts of Hi-. 
Highness's rub mav b- mentioned tlie raising 
of the Impt rial Si'rvici Transport Corps in 
1889-90 the couatru' tion of iium( rous irrigation 
work*', ho pitaR and di pensarb s , and tin gbt 
of 26 laklis as an endowTmnt to th( Indian 
People's Famine Bclbf Trust His Hlghmss 
has contributed about 14 laklis to various War 
funds, and 10 machine guns as a thank-offering 
lor the recovery of H M the King from his 
accident In France Jaipur City is the largest 
town in Rajputana and is one of the fiw eastern 
dUefl laid out os a regular plan. It costaiss, 


in addition to the Maliaraja’s Palact , many fine 
buildings Till admlni tration oi the State iu 
carried on by the Maiiaraja assisted by a Council 
of ten members The military force consists of 
an Imperial Service transport Corps which has 
twice served in l^Yontbr campaigns and in the 
present war, and about 5,000 infantry, 700 
cavalry and 860 artllbrymen 'Ihr normal 
revenue is aboitt 65 lakhs, expenditure about 
59 lakhs 

Kishangarh State is In the centr** of Raj- 
putana and con-sists practicallv of two narrow 
strips of land separated from eaeh other , the 
northern mostiv sandy, the southern generally 
Hat and fertile The Chiefs of Kishangarh 
belong to the Rathor clan of Rajputs and are 
dtsceneied from Raja lldai Singh of Jodhpur, 
wnose second son founded the town of Klshan- 
gaih in 1611 The State was brought under 
British protection in 1818 After various 
disputes necessitating British mediation, the 
state entered into good hands and was well ruled 
during the latter part of the nineteenth century. 
Th( prt s('i)t ruler lai i.v -Coloni 1 Hi^ Highmss 
Maharajadhiraj Sir Mad an Singh Bahadur, 
K 0 s I , K c I E , Umdai Kajhai-Buland Makan, 
who wa^ born in 1884 and wa- invt st( d with 
l)ow'( r in 19i)5 Hi adminisU rs tin Stati with 
till hi Ipoi aCoiincil oi twoini mbi in'- High- 
mss served in brancf in 1914-15 and was men- 
tioned in diupatdii's by lii Jd-Mnrshal Lord 
Fnnch Revenue 5 7 lakhs, Expmditure 4*6 
lakhs 

Lawa State, or takurat, of Rajputana is 

a separate chiefship under the protection of the 
British Uovern merit and independent of any 
Native Stales It formerly belonged to Jaipur 
and then became part of the State of Tonk In 
1867 the Nawab of T’onk murdered the Thakur’fl 
uncle and his followers, and Lawa was then 
raised to its present State The Thakurs of 
Lawa belonged to the JSaruka sept of the Kach- 
waha Rajputs 'J'he present Thakur, Mangal 
Singh, was born In 1873, and succeeded to the 
estate in May, 1892 Revenue about Rs 11,000. 

Bundi State is a mountainous territory In 
the south-east of Rajputana The Chief of 
Bundi is the head of the Haiasept of the great 
clan ot CTiauhaii Rajputs and the country occu- 
pied bv this sept has for the last flve or six cen- 
turies been known as Haraoti The State w'aa 
lounded in the eaily j.ait of the fourteenth cen- 
tury and constant feudi- with Mewar and Malwa 
followed It threw in its lot with the Maho- 
medan emperors in the sixteenth century In 
later times it was constantly ravaged by the 
Marat has and Pindar les and came under British 
protection m 1818 at which time It was paying 
tribute to Holkar The present ruler of this 
State — which is administered by the Maharao 
Kaja and a Council of 5 in an old-fashioned but 
popular manner — is His Highness Maharao Raja 
Sir Raghubir Singh Bahadur, OCIE, oevo, 
K 0 s I He was bom m 1869 and succeeded in 
1889 Revenue about 10 lakhs . Expenditure 
9 6 lakhs 

Tonk State — Partly in Rajputana and partly 
in Central India, consists of six districts sepa- 
rated from each other. The ruling family 
belongs to the Pathans of the Buner tribe. 
The founder of the dynasty was Amir Khan» 
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a General in the army of Holkar at the end 
of the eighteenth century He received a 
conditional guarantee of the lands he held from 
Holkar in 1817. His grandson was deposed 
in 1867 owing to misrule The present ruler 
of the State is His Highness Nawab Kir 
Muhammad Ibrahim Ali Khan Bahadur, G c i e 
The administration is conducted by the Nawab 
and a Council of three inembeis llcvenue It. 
lakhs Expenditure 1 5 lakhs • 

Sbahpura Chiefshijp is a small pastoral 
State. The ruling famfly belongs to the See- 
Bodia clan of Kajputs The Chiefship came into 
existence about 16‘29, being a grant from tln^ 
Emperor Shah Ja ban to one Sujan Mngh Ihe 
present Chief is Sir Nahar Singh, K c i E who 
succeeded by adoption in lw7() and re/'eived 
full powers in 18/6 In addition to holding 
Shahpura by grant from the Bntisii (lovernnienl 
the Raja Dhiraj posscsse's the estate of Kaehiiola 
in Udaipur for winch he pays tribute and does 
formal service as a great nobk of that State 
Revenue 3 lakhs Expenditure 2 6 lakhs 
• 

Bharatpur State —Consists largely of an 
immense alluvial plain, watered by the Ban- 
ganga and otlier livers 

The present ruling family are Jnts, of tlu 
Slnsinwal clan who trace theii pedigiee to the 
eleventh century Tiie Bharatpur ruling toraily 
is of the Sinsinwal clan naiuiai so alter then 
old village Sinsini Bhaiatpur w'as the first 
State in llij[)Utana that mule alliance with 
the Bntisli GoNcrnraint in lht)3, helped Lord 
Lake with 5,000 horse in Ins conqiustof Agia 
and battle oi Lnswaii wlierein the Maiatha 
power was entirely broken and retiivod 5 dis- 
tricts as rew'ard ior th( service In 1804, how- 
ever, Bharatpur sided with Jaswant lUo Holkar 
against the Government winch resulted in a 
fight with the Goveinmcnt P(*ucc was re- 
established m 1805 under a tieat> of alliance 
and It continues in force The State, bung 
usurped by Duijan Sal m 1825, tlie British 
Government took the cause of tiie nghtlul lien 
Mahaiaja Balwant Singh Saliab Bhaiatpur 
was besieged by Lord Comix rmere, and as tin 
faithful subjects almost all joined the Biitish 
Army, the result could not be otherwise than 
capture of the Capital and restoration ol the 
State to its nghttul owner Bharatpur rendered 
valuable service to the British Government 
during the Mutiny The present Chici is a 
minor, Maliaraja Sawai Kishen Singh Bahadur, 
who was born in 1899 and succeeded in 
the following year his father Ram Singh, 
who was deposed The administratU.n is 

carried on by a Council of four Members presided 
over by a Political Agent Revenue 32 lakhs 
Expenditure 31 lakhs 

Dliolpur State, the easternmost State In 
Rajputana, has changed hands an unusual 
number of times It was occupied bv the Bri- 
tish in 1803 and restored to the Gwalior Chief 
who formerly owned it, but by a fresh arrange- 
ment of 1805 it was constituted a State with 
other districts and made over to MaharaJ Rana 
Eirat Singh, in exchange for his territory of 
Gohad which was given up to Sindhia The 
ruling family are Jats of the Bamraolia clan, the 
latter name being derived from a place near 


Agra wiiere the familv held land in the twelfth 
century The present chief — who Is assisted 
In the administration by three Ministers — is 
H H MaJiaraj Rana Sir Udalblian Sln^ 
Lokiiuler BaUa‘lur Hi' w'as bom In 1893 and 
suciiedid In 1911 He wa'^ eroatida K C 8.1. 
In January I9l8 Revenue 16 lakhs , Exj^n- 
dlture 12 lakhs 

Karauli State is a hilly tract In Eastern 
RajpuCuiu, of which the iiilcr is the head of the 
Jadoiidanot Rajputs Who claim dhect descent 
fiorn Kiidma and Were at on,' time Very power- 
ful On till didine of the Mughal poWtr the 
State Was subjugated by the Maratlias, but by 
the treaty of 1817 it Was taki n under British 
piobetlon Its ^ubsi ifiunt history is of Inter- 
est diidly for a famous adoption case, in 1862 
I hi pn SI lit rnli>r is II H Maharaja Sir Banwar 
Pal 1)' o lURidur, G r i f , wlio was bom in 
I8(»4,iustalli d In 1880,unil invi sti d with powers 
in 18.S9 He is assisted by a council of tWO 
nnmbeis Revenue 6 laklis , Expenditure 6 
lakhs 

Kotah State Ixlongs to the Hara sect of 
the clan of Cliauhan Uajputs, ami the early 
history of their house is, up to the 17th century, 
idintiuU with that of the Biindi family from 
whidi the\ aic an offshoot Its existence as a 
'<{parati State dates fioni 1625 It came under 
Bnti h proJertion In 1817 Thi' pn sent ruler 
iv II II Lli ut -Coloui I Mahaiao Sir Umed 
Smgh Ballad iir, u c s l , G (M i , G n B who Was 
bom 111 1871 and luv* sled wRh lull powt rs in 
189() In adminl tration In 1- as Rt<<l by a 
Biw'an (D^wau Bahadur Cliaiibe Ragliunath 
Das, Csi) Tin most Imfiortant event of his 
rult hah bi en tin n storution, on tin deposition 
ol tin late cliid ol tin ihalawar Stati , ol 15 
>ut ot tin 17 dHtrlith which liad bun ri did In 
18 }8 to form that principality Revenue 46 
lakh^ , Expi nditure 42 lakhs 

Jhalwar State (for history see under 
Kotali) consists ot two separate tracts in the 
soutli-cast of Kajpiilttiia Ihe ruling family 
belongs to tiie Jhala clan of Rajputs The last 
ruler was deposed tor iinsgovoi nment in 1896. 
pait ot the State was leassigntd to Kotah, and 
Kunwai Bhawuni Kingh, son of 1 hakur Chhatar- 
^alJl Ol I’utehpur, wuh selecKd by Government 
to be till Cliiif ot the new .State He was bom 
in 1874 and was ciialed a k C 8 I in 1908 He 
lb ahsistid in admmihtratiori by a Gouneil, hai 
( stablisht d many useful Institutions, and has 
done mucli to exti nd education in the State. 
Revenue (» lakhs 

Bikaner State, the second largest in 
Rajputana, consists largely of sandy and Ill- 
watered mild it was founded by Bika, a 
Rathor Rajjiut, the sixth son of a Chief of Mar- 
war, in the ifjth century. Rai biiigh, the ftrgt 
Kaja wah one of Akbar’s moht distinguished 
generals, and built the main fort of Bikaner. 
Ihroughout the 18th century tliere was constant 
fighting between Bikaner and Jodhpur. In 
1818 the Maharaja invited the assistance of 
British troops to quell a rebellion, and subse- 
quently a special force had to be raised to deni 
with the dacoits on the southern borders of the 
State The Thakurs of the State continued to 
give trounle up to the eigtities 'The present 
Ruler is Major-General H. H. Maharajah Sri Sic 
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Gaiii^a Siiiuhji Baha lur, a c s i , a r i f , a T) c 
to th< Jvhiu, who wa bom i i IBSi a ul uv >,( <l 
wi&li lull pj V r it IBO'i II rail o a i I’o > rial 
Srrvic' Camel Coip \\ iiJi ^ tv <1 ui Cuma a a' 
Somalilaud, and llis JI)j:lin>s >.(r\.d m th 
iofln rcampamninii' Jl 1) ML,'m uLio u <1 m d< 

paLuiu 'I 111 i‘iO(i ii luai'iiil UK Ih tl.i—' 

Kalwar-i-H lud midii loi ll'ea.‘i\< p.nt ie iomK 

in iejlp\iMi’ ilie an ii r<iMnm m b-ibb-idou iir 
18 an honoiarv ii i) ofeambiidiit in adnimis- 
tration Ui> ni;.;lim's i- a-^-i-'Ud l)V livi M(if- 
tarien, to eacJi ol wlioin up aJIotti d ( uteju 
depart riK Mt'' , and is i (inimn ul Irvi 

vviiicli !•' [(imijuiiy <» juduial liodx , 
but (oii'iulled in mulLiis ot iniporta nr e 
Tht reviniu o1 tin St tli i noM' about si\t\ 
latvh , til re ari no di ht A i oal miin i-. 
worlvi d at I’aliiJ a oulb oi iln (.»]nlal 

Aiw0r State i'' a lidl\ nao ol land in tli 
Ea^t ol Jlaipiitana Ii'^ ^Sil r- lx loj i lo I In 
Lalawat Narnka bi.iidt ol tin Kn lilov.iiia 
Kteiiatria , Solai Dvu.iNn llu inln,'/ iai ll^ 
is dvSCtinbd Irom JCija Cdai Ivaian, A'lni Wa 
Mil coimnou a c '•lot oj botli \h\ ii and Jupiit 
'J'lit Stair wastoiindid J)V Ti itab SinaJi, wjio 
b. foit his df atli in 17')l hi I r ^ ni d im ^ loi, 

of lafr,'r portions ol tin .) ui'iii Sl.ur 111 
8UCC. sbor 1=1 at ti lorri to to-oi> lati witli J oro 
Lakr in tin Mar ot ISp S and m aliiind Ma 
foicluded vvilh hi n in tli.it m.u, mJ n tin 
boundan oi tin Suati a'^ non r ronn-^id m k 
ii'C. d \arious r b. Iliuu^ and di )>iit. s alxnn 
Bncct hsion mark tin in toi\ ol th Siatt diiiiin 
the carlnr part Ol tin nnut'rntli (<ntiji\ 'I’ln 


prsdit (Inf, It II Lt -Col Siwai Maiiaraji 
Sir f V Sni'dip Bdia Uir, K c ^ i , K c i l , who 
'Vt*- 1)0 n in IS.SJ, tier idml hi lath r I t 1892 
aii M'a*- I i\ st* d vntli ponx r in lOlld He 
arri s o i tn i Imi u i rat ion Midi th a sistame 
o a C)ni<(l o on ii t r .'M mb r o. His 
Hr 'hi tkaihi i! ltd \ariou-h al oj di jiart- 
n n Ih lO.uii r mi .ind * \p aditurc 
111 al);nt jJ .j j.ikh a V' ar 'I'ln State 
aUiitaiii an t a*i rial iieni ( > i a\^^l^^ , auotln r 
>1 liiuti", i u a, itr i;nl.i’ mn i’ll l.ite 
'I 01 u tj.i i\a lb hi 1 (I'xi i!i h ijpntana to 
o 1 r (I. I.SSs) uo ! 1 tin d' f me ot tin latijnn' 

I’ » r.ip.i.J i- Mwii oil tin llajputana-Halwa 
dadv.iy, d,h nil south-Mx t,t oi i)( Ihi 

llAJI-lJTANA 

li/' nl lo O >rt r>i<)r-G, urnti — ht -Co’ J M inn:;rS" 
south, \ 0 , d V 0 , c 1 E 
MiA\ 

'd— Cr r Holliu, I C P 
J ATl'lJR 

Itibuieni — Lient -Cul ll fi K P>cnn. 

lUSTllKN lUJl’UTlNA Si'\TE3 
Goldiail A<] ‘ni - C C W itson, C E 

Wi.&l’EKV lUJl'l/lMNA SrvTlS 

— Li( lit -( ol \ i> \i,i( plu isun. 

HAJlUlTI ANb ioNK 
Pohimil A<jini — S s W.iteihcid. 


CENTRAL INL»5A AGENCY. 


Central India is the natiie mvini lo tin ( oiiiilrv 
occupied by the Aativi States iiHiupr d to^illni 
undei the supeivision ol tin I’nlitieal Odn r i in 
charge of die Ciuliai Jiidia Xeniny I In si 
States lie belwei'ii 21“ 21' and 2()“ ,>2' A' Jat 
and bet\V((*n 74“ 0' and ^ 0' B loiip Hm 

British distikls oi Jhaiisi ai>d I alitpiii dnide 
the agency into tMO iiiaiu di\ isions — lUmdel- 
khand and Baghelkluind Bing (o die i ist, and 
Central India i)io])(r to tlu Mist jJu total 
area covered is 78,772 srjiiau mile-, ami tlu 
population (1911) amounts to 9 ;,')8t> llu 
great niajoiity ot the luople aie llindiis llie 

f ruii ipal States aie eiglit in nmului-— ttwalior, 
ndore, Bhopal, Jiivv.i, J)hai, aaoia, Ditia and 
Orelial of whicii two, Bho[ial and Jaoia, arc 
Mahoinedan and llu Ubt an Hindu Bt sides 
these theie are a niuitilud( of petty Slates lu'ld 
by their rulers undci the imnudiatc guaiantee 
of tlu British Goveinmint, Init having leiidal 
relations with one or other of the iuigcr States 
The total number of State’s amount s to 13d 
For administrative puiposob they are divided 
into the follow mg gi oups Baghi Ikhand Agency, 
12 States (principal State Bewa) Bhopal 
Agency, 19 States (pimeipal Bhopal) State Bho- 
pawar Agency, 21 States (piiniipal State 
Bhar) , Bundelkhand Agimcy, 22 States (prin- 
cipal States, Datia and Orcha) ; Gwalior 
Agency, 82 States (principal State, Gwalior), 
Indore Residency, 9 States (principal State, 
Indore) , MaJwa Agency, 88 States (principal 
State, Jaora) The Agency mav bo divided into 
three natural divisions, tljo plateau, lowlying, 
ahd hilly. The plateau tract includes the Malwa 


olatcau, the Highland tiact stretching from the 
gnat wHlol I he V nuJhyas to Alai wai Hie land 
ot Ui>( n lulling jilain-) J lu' lovvl\ing tract 
(Miihiai es Aoitin i n G walim .u.d stri'ti lies across 
into liundi Ikh Old .iiul iiaglu ikli.ind 11}) to Hie 
Kaimiit II uig< J he hilB Inn t In*- along Hio 
ruigesuiilu vniditvo uid Hu Satpuias J here 
iigi i( iihm 0 IS htth ]'Kuti=<d, llu inhabitants 
In mg mu=iB tm minis ut Hu \\,ld tribes 
ilu (( 1 iitoi i> •- ot t tie (IiilutMt Matis.iie much 
inTeiiuuigind, iiid then pujiuiil illations with 
Hie (iov( ninu lit ot in in and (\ith otiicr are 
vciv varied Jilnver Chu i- hive diicct tnaty 
• iingdii nts wilti the Bnlisli (iov ei iiinent 


Tlu tuiiowiiig hst gia . Hu aiiprovimato “ize, 
j>o])Ulal ion and levtniH' ot Hio eigut principal 
fttat(b abo' 0 in< utioned — ■ 


Name 


] Vrea in 
; sijinre 
I imks 


Bopu- 

l.ition 


Revenue, 


Gwalior 

25,199 

3,102,279 

Rs lakhs, 
140 

Indore 

9,50f) 

1,007 856 

70 

Bhopil 

6,902 

730,383 

SO 

Rewah 

13,000 

1,514,843 

53 

Bhar 

1.783 

154,070 

9 

Jaora 

568 1 

75,951 

8 

Datia 

911 1 

154,603 

9 

Orcha 

2,079 

330.032 

! '' 
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Gwalior. — Uie house of aclielui liiut" 
de»ouul to u uitiiiy ot whicii out uiantlt 1 i:k 
beredlUiij po^l ot paiej in u viiUtr* liCwr MiLiia 
Ihe htwil ul liie laiuiij tt'touoU u puuiii oi j ihK 
from Auiaii^tzi he lue louuaci oi tl»* tiwalioi 
House v\a“ li.tuoji scindu who is s.iia to tiiM 
betu a peisoiiuJ aUimunt ou tlu i'lsJiwa i,aji 
Itao ill 17^0 with Uailiar hao 

llolkai, tlic touiKlci ul the liouse oi imlon, lu 
was aui h Ji i-« «1 h'l llie hi -^livvu i» tohui kmuius 
and ill ll\ed his tieadqnanirs at liu aiicimi iu\ 
of Ljjalii, viliicii boiaim* liie lapital ol lie 
SuUidia doiiuiiioiih liiv\alior sahsu|U(iiiU 

f tased a hading pait iii stiapiiig ihi fusion oi 
iidia. J lie ii\cisn vvhieli ftciudu's iioop> 
met with at tlie hands ut the liiitHi iii i77cS and 
178U led to the treut\ ot ^albal (17fiZ), vilucli 
made tlR Biitish arniteis ui India and Ktop- 
uised bciiidia as an nidepuidmt thin and not 
as a vassal under tin tdshwa Mibst'iiin ntl\ 
Scindia’s military powei, develupid b\ tin 
French Commander DiJ’.oigm was comidetilj 
destroyed by the British \ictoiifs ot Ahimd- 
nagar, Assaye, Asiigarli and Laswaii 

Tlu prp«('nt ruh i n Alajoi-G lu i.il H Jl 
Maharaja SjP Madho IBio Alijah Bdndur .'stin- 
dia, u C V 0 , G C b 1 , A b ( to tin iving lb 
succeeded in IbtiO and obtunid powm m 
1894 In 1901 he Wint to China duiing tin 
war, In holds tin lanU of honoiuiy Majoi 
Gcrii’ral of tin JJnteh Army ai d tin hoi oiun 
degrusotLlil) (Vunbndgn a* d Dob, Oxon 
He i also a Donat of thi Order of bt John oi 
Jerusalem in Ej gland Tin adnm i-liation n 
coiitrolhd bv tin Mahaiaja ashisti d by livt 
members of tin Majlu-i-kluis 

The northern part ot the State is traversed by 
the GIF Itailvvay and two branches run fiom 
Bhopal to Ujjaiii and fiom Bina to Baran 'llu 
Gwalior Light iiuilway runs for 250 miles from 
Gwalior to Blin.d, from Gwalior to bln ojmi hi d 
fiom Gwalior to Sipii Tin mam Industin 
are cotton ginning, wdiiili is done all ovi r tin 
State , fine rnushiis niadi at Chanck ii, h atln r 
work, etc The Stati maintains thri i ngiiuint'- 
of Impi nal Servici Cavalry, two bittalions of 
Im pi rial Sv rvici' Infantry and a tiansport 
eorps Lashkar, tin capital iity, Is two rnih 
to the south of the ancunt (ity and tin fort ol 
Gwalior Annual cxpuiditun 144 lakhs 

Indore. — Tlie Ilolkars of Indore belong to the 
shepheid class, the foundei of the house, Alalhai 
Rao Holkar, being born m 100/ Jlis soldicily 
qualities brought him to the fiont undir the 
Peshwa, who took him mto hii seivice and em 
ployed him in his conijuests \\ Inn tlie Mar.itlia 
power was broken at the battle of Pariipat, m 
1761, Malhar Rao had acquired vast tenitoiu® 
stretching tioin.the Deccan to the Ganges He 
was succeeded by a lunatic grand'-on who again 
was succeeded by his mother, Ahilya Bai, whose 
administration h still looked upon as that ol a 
model rulci Disputes as to the succebsion and 
other causes weakened this powerful State, and, 
when It assumed a hostile attitude on the out- 
break of war in 1817 between the British and the 
Peshwa, Holkar was compelled to come to terms. 
The Treaty of Mandaser in 1818 still governs 
tlie r^ulatlons existing between the 2itate and 
the British Government. In the mutiny of 
1867, When Holkar was unable to control his 


tioops he ptrsonallv lM' t eviiv posable assl^t- 
.inictoiiu am hoi nil"' .ii \du w 

In I'll Sivaji K lo, w'lio dud in DM)8, n bdlrated 
Ul kiv >iit Ol im '•on, ills iliAhiu-s'i \i,di iraja 
lukoji II lO llolk.ii, (lu pit S' Id lulir, who Was 
noin III 1 h , and wis toiinallv mvistid with 
I iilmg pow, Is in No\iim1)<i D>1 1 in tlu ndrnj- 
ui-tii'ioii ills lliiiiiussis issistid bv bi'> ( biof 
'titii-iti I lad a ( OHiu il ol I Minisfi is llu htato 
\nnv .luisHis ol )i'» Imp' ml Sinm Jioops 
ind i njl) biat* mills iji( lapital is Indore 
Cit\ on Gic fill I Kliniuiw.i bi ( I ion ot the 
liajpiit III 1 Miiiua lli’lajiv I he oidiiiaiy 
iiViniu is (still!. did it Ks SiliKhs 

Bhopal — llu luimipal 'Mii'^s ilman Htnto in 
Gidid Indii, links lu \t in inipoiBimi to 
ll\d. lah.id among tlu Miilnmmadjin States 
ot India I tu ndmg Ian iB Wis tonndid by 
Dost \ioliimni(d Kliin, u In iti Algli m in tJie 

i\l" ot \m om/i 1) lb wMs nommatid 
Bov iiioi ol till l.uiimi lliki and siiiKidcd 
III si dilisijiiig t Viidiiilh Ills lnd( p ndint 
'uithoiilv 111 Bhopd ,md im lu igliboniliood. 
In tiu . irl\ piitoidu ''1h(udm>, tlu Mawabs 
sniMssiiillv witiistood tlu mil) ids ol Si India 
.uni I’.lion-l I and l)V tli. ago i mint ol l.siT 
l‘h()p.d nndi rrook to 'isdG tlu Biitish with a 
(‘ontmgint loin uid tu co-ojunUi ugiinst the 
J*md u I bamG 

'llu pn si nt Buhl of tlu‘ St d<>, llm IlighneBS 
N.tvv.il) Siilt.m f di III I'l gum, c I, n c s i , 

I (' 1 h , (. I. Ill , mtlu third liltin' sIkcishIvo 
lim ol l,id\-iul. r .wlmhavi luliiltin di slinks 
ol tin .stiti wdli m.irkid .ibililv ll.ivliig 
on m d( (1 ill Idol, sin p r-oiudlv (omltutK, 
and li.is introdmul a numli r ol n forms m the 
admim tiation o! lu r Stall Jb r « Jdi nt sou, 
Hon Coloiil L.iw.d) Mahomm-id AJasnillali 
KJnin, (ontrol- lln I or D, [i.irtnu nt a,t,d her 
1 1 ond son Hon Maior ><'aw ib/,ida Arahominad 
Oliaidiill.iJi Jvh.in, <' s j , w'ho holds tJie rank 
ol Brig (oiil in (In Stah Aijt'\,is tin Com- 
mandi r-iii-Chu I ol tlu st.iti loins, wluli the 
young! t X.i.v ili/ada, AlalioTmaad HamiduHah 
KJian, 15 A , and Hon M ijor in tin Bliopal 
\rmv H tin In id ol In i Iligliiu ss’ Sicntaiiat 
.»nd I’lisidiiit ol tin f. iioii.il Miinii ipulity. 
'I’lu Stan bi.imt.im'- om n ginu nt cu» h of 
Impiiiil Scivni Civ.ilrv and Inlantry The 
tapitd, BhopaJ (. it> , on the noitlu rn bank of an 
I xbnsivi l.iKt IS siliudid .d tin jnmtloii ol tho 
G I P ItV w’ltli the Bliopal Ujjain Railway. 

Rewah — 'J his State Ilea in the Baghelkhand 
Agenc>, and tallh into two natural divisions sepa- 
rated by the star]) of the Eairaur range. Its 
CliieD are Bagliel Rajputs desetnded from the 
.Solanki clan whitli ruled over Gujrat from the 
tenth to the thiitn ntfi century In 1812, a body 
of PiiidaiicH raideu Mirzapiii from Rewah terri- 
tory and the cliief, who had previously rejected 
overturtH foi an alliance, was called upon to 
accede to a treaty acknowledging the protection 
ot the British Government During the Mutiny, 
Rewah offered troops to the British, and for 
his services then, various parganas, which had 
been seized by the Maratlias, were restored to 
the Rewah Chief The present chief is H H. 
Mahaiaja Sir Venkat Raman Siiii^h, G O.S.I., 
who was born hi 1876. He is assisted m the adml- 
oistratiou by two Oommisciocers, one lor revonab 
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matters and one for judicial. The State force 
consist ot about 1,700 men The State is famous 
for its arcljseological remains and is rich m 
minerals, coal being mined at U maria. The 
average expenditure is As. 11 lakhs. 

Dhar.— This State, under the Bhopawar 
Agency, takes its name from tlie old citv of 
D^r, long famous as the capital of tlie Para- 
znara Aajputs, who ruled over Malwa from 
ninth to the thirteenth century and from whom 
the present chiefs of Dhar—Ponwar Marathas — 
claim descent In the middle of the 18th cciiturv 
the Chief of Uliar, Anand Aao, was one of the 
leading chiefs of Central India, sharmg with 
Holkar and Sindhia the rule of Malwa But in 
1819 , wlien a treaty wus made witii the British, 
the State had become so reduced that it consist- 
ed of little more than the capital The ruler is 
H. H. Aaja Sir Cdaji Aao Pouwar, kcsi, 
who was born in 1886, and has control of all 
civil, judicial, and ordinary administrative 
matters. There are 22 feudatories, of whom 
13 hold under a guarantee from the Biitish 
Government. The average expenditure is 
about 8 lakhs. 

Jaora State — -This State Is In the Malvra 
Agency covering an area of about 6uo ^quaio 
toileg with a total population of 82,497, and 
has its headquarters at Jaora town. The first 
Nawab was an Afghan from bwat, who had 
come to Induv to make his fortune, found 
employment under the frtM'booter Amir Khan, 
and obtained the State after tlie treaty ol Man- 
dasore in 1818 Tin pnsuit dii' t Majoi 
H. H Sir Iftlkhar All Ahan Bahadur, k o i e, 
who was born in 188.1 and an llonoiaiy 
Major in the Indian Army The soil of tin 
State is among tlv rich' st in Malwa, bung 
mainly of the hi st blai k cotton varn ty, b( aring 
excellent crop^ of poppy The average annual 
revenue Is As 9,78,909 

Rutlam —Ts the premier Rajput State in the 
Malwa Agency It covers an ana of 871 sqiiaie 
miles, including that of the Jngir of Khera m the 
Kushalgarh Chielship, which pays an annual 
tribute to the Aatlam Bar bar Ihe State was 
founded by Ratansingh, a gnat grandson of 
Raja Udal Singh ot Jodhpur, m 1052 Th 
Raja of Aatlam is the religions liead of the 
Rajputs ol Malwa, and imiKutant caste ques- 
tions concerning even llukurs tributary to 
Other chiefs are referred to idm for decision 
The present Chief of Autlam is Col His High- 
ness Aaja Sir Sajjan Singh, K c s i , who was 
bom lu 1880, and Invested With full poweis In 
1898 In adrainlstrallon His Highness is 
aftaisted by a Council of lour members Since 
April 1915, His Higlmess has been scrvmgat the 
front In France 

Senior Member of Cmmcll, — Ral Baliadur 
Brljmohannath A ZutshI, B a , ll b 

Datia State.— The chiefs of this State, in the 
Bundelkhand Agency, are Bundela Rajputs of 
the Orchha house The territory was grantea 
by the chief of Orchha to his son Bhagwan Aao 
to 1626, and this was extended by conquest and 
bv irants from the Delhi emperors. The present 
to H. H. Maharaja Lokendra Govtod Singh 


Bahadur, who was born in 1886 and succeeded 
m The hei r-anparent. Raja Bahadur 

Balbhadra Singh (6 1907) Is being educated at 
the Daly College 

Orchha State. — Tlie chiefs of this State are 
Bundela Raiinils claiming to be descendants of 
tlie (iaharwars of Benares It was founded 
aa an mdcqiendent Slate in 1048 A D It entered 
into relations t with the British by the 
treaty made m 1812 The present ruler 
is His Highness Sir Pratap Singh, G 0 8.I., 
Q c I K , who was born In 1854. He has 
the title of His Higliiicst. SaraTnad-i-rajhai* 
Bundelklund Maharaja Main ndra Sawal 
Bahadur 'I’Ik presiut chlif enjoys a salute 
ol 17 guns Tht State has a population ol 330,032 
and an area of 2 , 0 8 o squan mil( b Tin capital 
is Tikajngaih, 30 mlU s irom Ldhtpur on the 
C I P Railway Oi(hha, th' old capital, has 
fallen Into decay but is a place of interest on 
account of its magnificent buildings of which the 
finest were erected by Bir Singh Deo, the most 
famous ruler of the State (1605-1627). 

Affent to Oovernor-Qeneral — 0. V. Bosanquet, 
c s I , c 1 E 

Gwalior 

Resident—W E Jardinc, 0 l.B , I 0 S. 

Bhopal 

Political Agent — W S Davis. 

Bundelkhand 

Political Agent — Lieut -('ol A B Minchln. 
Baghelkhand 

Political Agent — P. B Warburton, 1 0 s. 

Sikkim. 

Sikkim is bounded on the north and Dorth-east 
by Tibet, on the south-east by Bhutan, on the 
south by the British district of Darjeehug, and 
oil the west by Nepal Iho population consists 
Ol Biiutiab, Lt'pelia'i, and N(‘pal* se It forms 
the din ct rout< to the Chunibi V.Uley In Tibet. 
Pile main axis of the Himalaya',, which runs 
1 ast and W( bt, forms the boundary between 
Sikkim and Tibet Th( Singalila and Chola 
ra-igt'B, which lun sonthwards from the main 
chain, 8epar<vte Sikkim from Nepal on the 
west, and from Tibet and Bhutan on the east. 
Kroni the eastern flank of the Singalila range 
rise the gn at snow peaks of Kluchinjunga 
(28,146 feet), one of the highest mountains 
hi th<* world , it throws out a second spur 
L'rminating at Tendon g The Chola range 
which is much loftier than that of Singalila; 
leaves the mam chain at the Dongkya mountain. 

Tradition says tiiat the ancestors of the rajas 
of Sikkim originally came from eastern Tibet. 
The State was twice invaded by the Gurkhas at 
the end of the eighteenth century On the out- 
break of the Nepal War in 1814, the British 
formed an alliance with the Baja of Sikkim and 
at the close of the war the Raja was rewarded by 
a considerable accession of tenrttory. In 1836 the 
Aaja granted the site ot Darjeeling to the Brtttoh 
and received Rs, 8,000 annnaUy to Uea of iU 
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This grant was stopped and a part of the State 
was annexed for the seizure and detention of 
Dr. Campbell, the Superintendent of Darjeeling, 
and Dr Hooker, the famous naturalist. In 1849 
The State was previously under the Government 
of Bengal, but was brought under the direct 
supervision of the Government of India in 190(5 
The State is thinly populated rup area being 
2,818 square miles, and the population 87,920 
ciiiefly Budflhists and liindii!? The raost im- 
portant crops are maizi and nee Then ar^ 
several trade rout( s tlirough Sikkim fiom 
Darjeeling District into Tib t In tin convm- 
tlon of 189o provision was mad( for tin opi rung 
of a trade route but tin n suits W( k di appoint 
Ing, and tin failure oi tin Tib, tau^ tolulJil tin ir 
obligations resulted in 19o4 in tin d» spaUh oi a 
mission to Lhasa, win rt a m w (on\ ntion wa'- 
signed Trade with tin Bnti-h ha^ Imre a'^* d in 
recent y<ar^, and now betwi«ii 40 and 5() 
lakhs y(>arly A numhi r oi good roads bait 
been constructed in rt ( t nt vi ar'- Tin pn si nt 
ruler, Hi-, Highness Mahaiajali Tashi JS■amg^al, 
TIE, was horn in 1893 and sihCMded in 1914 
HIb IIigluKs'' was rtiVtsUd with full ruling i 
powerb on the 5th April 1918 Tin tilt oJ 
aCIE wa''Conurr(d upon tin Mahaiaja on 
the 1st January 1918 The avi ragt rtviiiin 
Is lls 2,6‘2,( ( 0 

Political Officer in Sikkim — C A Bi II, CMO 
(on leavt) Major W L (Jampbill, oil' 
(OfficuUmg) 

Bhutan. 

Bhutan extends fora disianccorappioximntely 
190 mill s east and west along tin soutln rn 
Slopes of the central axis of the Himala>as, 
adjacent to the nortlicrn border ol Lasiern 
Bengal and Assam Its area is 18,000 H<iuare 
mJl®s and its population, consibting oi Buddhists 
and Hindus, has been estimated at 300,000 
The country formerly belongtd to a tube callid 
Tek-pa, but was wrested from them by soiin 
Tibetan soldieis about tlie middle of the st'vcii- 
teenth cencury British relations with Bhutan 
commenced in 3772 when the Bhotias invaded 
the prlnclpalily of Cooch Behar uinl British aid 
was invoked bv that State AfUr a number ot 
raids bv the Bhutanese into Assam, an en\ov 
(the Hon A Eden) was sent to Hhutaii, who was 
grossly insulted and compelled to sign a tnatv 
Burrendenug the Duars to Bhutan On hi" 
return the treaty W'as disallowed and the Duars 
annexed This was followed by the treaty ot 
1866, bv which the State's relations with llu 
Government of India were satisfactorily regu- 
lated The State forint rly received an allow anen 
of half a lakh a year from the B*-itJsh Govern- 
ment in consideration of the ees'^ion in 18(55 
of Some areas on the southern borders this 
allowance was doubled by a new treaty con- 
cluded in January 1910, by which the Bhuta 
nese Government bound itself to be guided by 
the advice of the British Government in regard 
to its external relations, while the Biitwh 
Government undertook to exercise no inter- 
ference in the intenial administration ot Bhutan 
On the occasion of the Tibet Mission 
of 1904, the Bhotias gave strong proof of their 
friendly attitude. Not only did they consent t 
the survey of a road through their country to 
Ohumbl, but tbelr ruler, the Tongaa Peulop, 
AooomiNUiiod the British troops to iiiaea« ano 


assisted In the negotiations with the Tibetan 
authorities. I* or tliese services he was made 
a K c I K , and he has since entertained the Bri- 
tish Agent hospiiably at his capital. The 
ruler is now known as H H the Maharala of 
Bhutan Sir Uggen Wangebuk, K o s i , K J.I.B, 
the head of the Bhutan Goveinmeut, there 
are nommillv two supieine authorities; the 
Dlmimu Raja, known as Sliapting Renipochethe 
spiritual In ad, and iJie Deb or Depa Raja, the 
tenijoial ruler I'lie Dlianua Raja Is legarded 58 
a very liigh inearnalion of Buddha, far higher 
than ihe ordiuaiv uu arnations in Tibet, of which 
time are ‘-tviial hundreds On the death of a 
Dhainiu Raja a \tar or two Is allowed to elapse, 
and hio reincarnation then takes place, always In 
th** Choje or roval faiuilv of Btuitan 

Cultivation Is backward and the chief crop Is 
miiize riic Mibtarv force c'onsists of local 
levies under the contiol of the different ohlehi. 
They are of no military value 

Nepal. 

The kingdom of ^cpal Is a narrow tract of 
country extending tor about 520 miles along the 
M)utbern slope ot Hie untial axis of the Hlma- 
lavas it lias an aita ot about 54,000 square 
nulls, with a poiuilatioii of about 5,000,000, 
ihntlv Hindus '1 In* gnat er i»art of the country 
is mountainous, the iowi i slopes being culti- 
vated Above these B a rugged broken wall of 
nsk leading up to the ehuiii of snow-chid peaks 
which < uhninnti in Mount Lvi rest (29,002 Riet) 
ano oth» rs of slight Iv lessaltitude Thecountry 
b(tore the Gurkha oieuimtion was split up 
Into seviral small kingdoms under Newar 
kings The Gurkhas under Brlthvi Narayau 
shah overran and conquered the different 
kingdoms ol Tatan, Kathmandu, and Bliatgaon, 
and otlur p’ans during the latter half of the 
18th (intury and since then have been rulers 
of the whole of N('pal In 1840 the head of the 
Rana family obtalnid troni the sovereign the per- 
petual right to the olfh e of Prime Minister of Ne- 
pal, and tin right Is still enjoyid by his descend- 
ant In 1850 Jung Bahadur paid a visit to Eng- 
land and was thus the first Hindu Chief to leave 
India and to bi'come acipnimted with the 
power and resouri ( H ot the Britisii nation. The 
relations of N< jial with the Govimment of 
India are regulatid by ihe treaty of 1816 and 
sub*^e(iu(nt agrcdiuiits by whhh a representa- 
tive ot the British Govenmunt is reci ived at 
Kathmandu lhl>. British b-prt sent^tlve has 
(‘omi to he stvli d as Rt sidi nt though his func- 
tion diffi r much from that of a R<‘sldent at the 
couits ot tht Native SBit< s of India. By virtue 
ol th( saim trf aty Nt pal maintains a Represc'n- 
Utive at D Ihi and her trtaty n latlons with 
'I ibi t allow her to k< ep a Rtsideiit at Lhassa 
of her own Ht r relation with China Is of a 
frn ndiv nature Evt r since tht conclusion of 
Mit trt aty of 1 81 6 tht* friendly n latlons with the 
British Govemmmt have 8t<‘adlly been inain- 
t.im»*d and duiing tht rule of the present J^rime 
Minlstt'! it has bet u at its height as is evidenced 
by the valuable friendly help in men and nicuiey 
whirh lias bc*en given and which was apprecia- 
tively mentioned in both the Houses of parlla* 
m« nt and by Mr. Asquith In his Guildhall speech 
In 1916. 

From tbe foregoing account of the history of 
Nepal it will be seen that the Govenuneot of 
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the country has generally been in the hands of 
the Minister ot the day Since the tune of June 
Bahadur this system of governraent has been 
clearly laid down and defined t'he sovereign, 
or Maharajadhiraja, as he i® enlled, if but a 
dignified figure-head, who^r position can best 
be likened to that of the Emperor of lapan 
during the Shogunate 'liic real ruler of the 
country is the Muinter who, while enjoying 
complete monopoly of power, couples with hi‘' 
official rank the exalted title ot IMaharaja 
Next to him ronies the roTninander-in-<’hief, 
who ordinarily ^neeeeds to the office of Minister 
'Ihe present Mmlsfer at the head of afTa r« of 
Nepal Is Maharaja Sir Chandra Shuin Shore 
Jung Bahadur liana, gcb, GCSi,orvo, 
D.c L and Honorary Licat -Gcneial in the 


British Array He has been Prime Minister and 
Marshal of Nepal since June, 1901. 

Rice, wheat and maize form the chief crops In 
the lowlands Mineral wealth is supposed to be 
great but like other sources of revenue, has not 
been diveloped Communications In the State 
are primitive The revenue is about two crorea 
of rupees per annum The standing army is 
fstiniated at 4 5|00h, the high posts in it being 
filled by relations of the Mlni'^ter The State is 
ot considerable archaeological interest and many 
ot the sites connected with scenes of Buddha’s 
lif< have been identified in it by the remains of 
inscribed pillars 

Resident, Lieut.-Col S. F. Bayley 


NORTH-WEST FRONTIER STATES. 


The native states of the Nortli-Mest Frontier i 
Provinees aio Arnb ( hitral, l)n, Nawagai | 
(Bajaur), and Pimhra 'Ihe lota! ati'n is ahoul 
7,704 squa?( nnhs and the iiopulation, mainlv 
Mahouu'ilan I (> 22,004 | h( a\eiag( annual I 

rexeniK ot liu (list toni i'' about Kh 4t>>,00l). 
that ot Pluih la 1 ^ iinktiown 

Amb — it' oiih a villagt on the we'-tern 
bank ot lh( ImlU'' in IniiPfieiKh nt 'lanawala 

Chltral — hnii" tioin lur lo the south ot 
tlm lliiidu-Eusli range in the rioilh, and lias m 
urea of uboul 4 ')0(i "(iiiaK miles 1 Ik ruling 
dMiU'-tv has ntainlaiiH (1 itsili toi more than 
ttnei hiimlied M‘ars dining ihegnatci part ol 
whicli tlie Mate has constant 1\ been at v'ai with 
itb iK'igliboUTs II was visited m IHHi b\ tl'< 
Lockhart Niis-ion, and m 18HU on tin istablnh i 
mini ol a pc>litica) aLnniv in (tilgit tin ruler 
Of (hitral reenved an annual -nhsidy hoiit flie 
Biitisti (io\ ernnu nt 'J lia! 'Ubsulv wasinciiasfd 
two years lalrr on [inn-llion th.il IIjC -nr 
Amam-u]-Mnlk lu r ejiti d tin lovui ot the Bn 
tisli (lov r innu in in all iiuiturs i oi.m 1 1< d w if I. 
fotdgn polU\ and tiontiei rlennce llisvuddrri 
death in IHdJ was tollowed by a dr-putr as to tin 
eu(Cfssi()rt Ihe elotst w(»ii iN i/ain-iil-MuIk wa- 
recognised by (.ovr i mneiit toil he was niui- 
d<*re(l in lt<9,) A niigmus war was deelareo 
against ttu intidi K aii(t the Agrnt at (Filgit, who 
had been sr nt to (hitral lo i<{>ort on th< situa 
tion, was besieged with Ins (>Jcort and a fore* 
had to be despaitlied (April i895) to their 
relief 

Ihe three xallr-ys of which liie f^tate consists 
are extreineh h rtile and (ontinuuiih]> culli- 
vated 'lire internal administration of the 
country ta conducted bjt the Melitar, and the 


I foieign polity is regulated by the Political 
I Agent 

I Dir — The territories of this State, about 
1 >000 sqnaic links in au<t, intlmie the countiy 
diHiited by the i’antkot.i and its aflluents down 
to tire juiKtion ol tl)' mriiier iivir with the 
Jiajaiij Ol find and also tlie i ount ly east of this 
. om a point ,i littli abo\( liialt m I {iper Sw'at 
down to tiK Du^h kilt) ( oiintn tollowing the 
iiglrt hank ol iln ''wai nvei tlnougliont I'he 
Kliaiiot lui |s|li< o\ ( rlord ol t Ik rountiv exact- 
ing alh giaiK < irotri tin puty « hit (s i»t the dans. 
1*11 |s inaihls In Id hv Nusiii/ri i'atitans, the old 
non-l*‘i1 ban inhalntants hi mg now confined to 
Ml. nppu jiortroii ot llu ranjkora Valley known 
t- the Ba hkir 

Bajaur — Nnw.igal is a tract of couiftry 
iiKimlidmtiK tniiiuiRs lollertiNPlv known ai 
I'.ajauT w'liK h Is hoiiinktl on the north by tlie 
ikiiijkoro river on tlie tast by thf i tmaii Khel 
U'd Mohmarut Itrritorips ami on tin west bv the 
watiMshetl ot the Kutia ii\«‘r which divides it 
train Afgtunistan J Ik politita) system, it it 
(an h( teniKd system, is a fommnnal form of 
»arty goyernment suhjipl to Mie control of the 
Khan ot Nawagai who is nominally the heredi- 
tary chief ot all Bajanr Undi r him the country 
i' divKkd into -(\eraJ minor Khanates eacn 
govtrned h\ a chiettaiii, UHrialh a near relative 
of tlie Khun Hut vimiallv tbeaulhoritv Of thf 
chiettinns r limited to Mk rights to lew tithe, 
or u^/frtr when they can enforce its itavnient, 
Old to exact military service it the tribesmeo 
I lioose t.* render it 

Pohhral Agent tor Dvr, Swai and 
Major W J. Keen. 
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NATIVE STATES UNDER 

The Madras Presidency includes 5 
Native States covering an area of 10,0S7 square 
miles. Of these the States of Travancore and 
Cochin represent ancient Hindu dynasties 
Pudukottai is the Inherltanee of the chieftain 
called the Tondiman lianganapalle and Sandur, 
two petty States, of winch the first is ruled b> a 
Nawab, lie in the centre of two firitlsh districts 


Name. 

Area 

sq. 

miles 

Popula- 

tion. 

Approx 
Revenue 
in lakh? 
of rupees 

Travancore 

7,129 

3,428,975 

128 

Cochin 

1,361 

918,110 

47 

Pudukottai 

1,178 

411,878 

16 

Banganapalle . 

2^ 

39.356 

2 8 

Sandur 

161 

13,517 

1-7 


Travancore — This State occupies the south- 
west portion of the Indian Peninsula, forming 
an Irregular triangle with its apex at Cape 
Comorin The early history of Travancore is 
in great part traditional , but there is little 
doubt that H H the Maharaja is the represen- 
tative of the Chera dynasty, one of the three 
great Hindu dynasties winch exercised sovere- 
ignty at one time in Soutliern India The 
petty chiefs, wlio had subsequently set up as 
Independent rulers within the State, were all 
subdued, and the whole country, Included 
within its present boundaries, was consolidated 
and brought under one rule, by the Maharaja 
Marthanda Varma (1729-58) The English 
first settled at Anjengo, a few miles to the north 
of Trivandrum, and built a factory there In 
1684. In the wars in which the East India 
Company were engaged in Madura and Tinne- 
velly, in the middle of the 18th century, the 
Travancore State gave assistance to the British 
authorities Travancore was reckoned as one 
of the staunchest allies of the British Power and 
was accordingly included In the Treaty made In 
1784 between the East India Company and the 
Sultan of Mysore. To protect the State from 
possible Inroads by Tippu, an arrangement was 
come to in 1788 with the East India Company, 
and in 1795 a formal treaty was concluded, by 
which the Company agreed to protect Travan- 
core from all foreign enemies In 1805 the 
annual subsidy to be paid by Travancore was 
fixed at 8 lakhs of rupees 
The present ruler is Uis Highness Maharaja 
Sir l^ma Varma, G C s i , g c i k , who was 
bom in 1857 and ascended the masnad in 1885 
The government is conducted in his name with 
the assistance of a Dewan (Dewan Bahadur M 
B^hnan Nalr) The work of legislation is en- 
trusted to a Council brought Into existence In 
1888. An assembly known as the Sri Mulam 
Popular Assembly meets once a year, when Its 
members are al le to bring suggestions before the 
Dewan. The State supports a military force of 
1,466^ men, Bdaoation has advanced consider- 

4 


LOCAL GOVERNMENTS. 

ablv in recent years and the Shite takes a lead- 
ing place in that respect The principal food 
grain grown is rice, but the main source of agri- 
cultural wealth is the cocoanut Other crops are 
pepper areca-nut, jack-fruit and tapioca Cotton 
weaving and the making of matting from the 
coir aro among the clilef industries The State 
Is well provided with roads, and with a natural 
sNstera ot baek waters, besides canals and rivers 
navigable for country crafts Two lines of 
railwavs intersect tlio country, the Cochln- 
wShoranore in the north-west and the Tinnevelly- 
(Juilon passing tlirough the heart of the State. 
A third line, from Qiiilon to Trivandrum, was 
opened on the 1st January 1918 The capital is 
Trivandrum 

Political Agent H L Braldwood, i.o 8. 

Cochin — This State on the south-west coast of 
India IS bounded by the Malabar District of the 
Madras Presidency and the State of Travancore. 
Very little is known of its early history. Ac- 
cording to tradition, tlie Hajas of Cochin hold 
the territory ui right of descent from Choraman 
Perurnal, who governed the whole country of 
Keiala, Including Travancore and Malabar, as 
Viceroy of the Chola Kings about the beginning 
of the ninth century, and afterwards estab- 
lished himself as an ind<ipendent Ruler In 
1502, the Portuguese were allowed to settle In 
what Is now British Cochin and in the following 
year they built a fort and established commer- 
cial relations in the State In the earlier wars 
with the Zamorin of Calicut, they assisted the 
Rajas of Cochin The influence of the Portu- 
guese on the west coast began to decline about 
the latter pari of the seventeenth century, and 
In 1603 they were ousted from the town of 
Cochin by the Dutch with whom the Raja 
entered into friendly relations About a cen- 
tury later, in 1759, when the Dutch power began 
to dec line, the Raja was attacked by the Zamo- 
rin of Calicut, who was expelled with the assis- 
tance of the Raja of I’ravancore In 1776, the 
State was conquered by Hyder All, to whom 
it remained tributary and subordinate, and 
subsequently to his son, Tippu Sultan. A 
treaty was concluded In 1791 between the Raja 
and the East India Company, by which Hlii 
Highness agreed to become tributary to the 
British Government for his territories which 
were then in the possession of Tippu, and to pay 
a subsidy 

His Highness Raja Sri Sir Rama Varmah, 
Q 0 s I , G 0 I K , who was bom in 1852, and who 
ascended the Masnad in 1895, having abdicated 
in Deceintxr, 1914, His Highness Sri Rama 
Varmah, who was boni on flth October, 1858, 
aiicceedi d to the throne and was duly installed 
as Raja on the 2l8t .January 1915 The adminis- 
tration is con du etc d under the control of the 
Raja whose chief Minister and Exeqptlve 
Officer is the Dewan (J. W Bhore). The 
forests of Cochin form one of Its most valu- 
able asset? They abound In teak, ebony, 
blackwood, and other valuable trees. Rice 
forms the staple of cultivation. Cocoanuts are 
largely raised In the sandy tracts, and their 
products form the chief exports of the State. 
Communications by road and back-waters aro 
good, and the State owns a Une of raUway from 
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Bhorancre to li)niakulaui,tbe capital olthe State, 
f a Forest Steam Tramway u^ed In develop- 
luft the foresta The State supports a force 
of 25 officers and 2.5 m n 

Folitical Agent H. L Braid wood, i o 8. 

Pndukottai. — This state IS bounded on the 
north and west by iricliinopoly, on the <-outh 
by Madura and on the east by ianjore In 
earlN times a part of the State belonged to the 
Choia Kings and the southern part to the 
Pandya Kings of Madura Relations with the 
English began during the Carnatic wars Dur- 
ing the siege of Tnchinopoly by the French in 
1752, the Tondirnan of the time did good service 
to the Company's cause by sending them pro- 
visions, although his own country was on at 
least one occasion ravaged as a consequence 
of his fidelity to the English In 1756 he 
sent some of his troops to assist Muham- 
mad Vusuf, the Company’s sepoy comman- 
dant, in settling the Madura and Tinnevellv 
countries. Subsequently he was of muen service 
In the wars with Uaidar All Uis services were 
rewarded by a grant of territory subject to the 
conditions that the district should not be alie- 
nated (1806). Apart from that there la no tieatv 
or arrangement with the Oaja The present 
ruler Is Sri Brlhadamba Das, Sir Marthanda 
Bhalrava Tonflimaii Bahadur, Q 0 i E , wiio is 
eighth in descent from the founder of the familj 
He succeeded m 1886 The Collector of liicnlno- 
poly Is ex-offlcio Political Agent for Pudukottai 
The administration of the State, under the Raja, 
Is entrusted to a Mate Council of three members, 
a Superintendent (Mr Sidney Burn J o s ), 
Dewan, and Councillor The variou'* depart- 
ments arc constituted on the British India 
model. The principal food crop is nee Ihe 
forests, which cover about one-seventh of the 
Btate, contain only small timber There are no 
large Industries The State is well piovided witii 
roe^, but Pudukottai is the only municipal 
town In the 8tat<‘ 

Political Agent H T Reilly, I C s 

Banganapalle. — This is a small State in two 
detached portions which in tlie eighteenth cen- 
tury passed from Hvdeiabad to Mysore and 
back again to Hyderabad. The control over it 
was ceded to the Madras Government by the 


Vizam in 1800, and subsequently passed (hrongh 
a long period of mismanagement ending iu the 
removal ol the Nawab Fateh All Klian in 1905. 
The present ruler is Nawab Mecr Ghniara All 
Ivhan, Bahadur, who administers the State with 
tin assistance ot the Dewan, Iviian Bah.iou 
Khdja Akbar Hussaiii Ihe chief food grains 
giown aie rice, win at and eholaia Roads have 
recently been constructed and the capital 
Banganapaile, is^ being gradually opened up 
with broad thoroughfares Ihe Nawab pays 
no tribute and maintains no military force 
Sericulture, lac cmtivafion a d weaving In- 
dustries have lately be« n started in the State 

Political Agent H G Stoke s, C I E , I 0 S 

I Sandur. — Thm is a small State almost 

■-urioui ui d by the District of Biliary the Col- 
leoto' ot vvhh h is the I’olitual Agdit Its early 
history dates from 1728 wh. n it uas fir-t '^elzi d 
I an ancestor of thi pr Mut Raja, a Maratha 
I naiind sudlioji Rao It 8Ub-,eqU('ntly b came 
I a vassal to the P(•^hwa after whoso downfall 
a tormal title tor the St etc was granted by the 
Madras (Jovirnirunt tu one Si\a Rao The 
pnsent rub r is H IT Raja Srfinaiit Venkata 
Rao, Rao Saheb GhorpadL, Maraulkat Madar, 
Senapathi, who wa^. born in 1S92 The State is 
ad nini-,t< n d by th( Raja and th( Dewan 
(M R R A Subraya Modliar Avirgal) The 
Raja pays no tnbiiti and maintains no military 
foict The most Important staple crop is 
( holam T( ak and sandal wood arc found in 
small qiiantitKs in the fon sts 

The minerals of the State possess unusual 
interest The hematites touncl in it are pro- 
bably the riclv'st ore in India An outcrop 
near the southern boundary forms the crest of a 
ridge 150 feet in height, which apparently con- 
sists entirely of pure steel grey crystalline hema- 
tite (spc'cular iron) of intense hardness Some 
of the softer ores used to be smelted, but the 
industry has been killed by the cheaper English 
iron Manganese deposits have also been found 
in three places, and during 1911 to 1914 over 
2,23,000 tone of manganese ore were transported 
by one company. 

Ag Political Agent * J M Turing, ICS, 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BOMBAY. 


More than a half of the total number of the 
very various units counted as Native StatCf 
to India are under the Goverumenf of Bombay 
The characteristic feature of the Bombay 
Btatea is the great number of petty principali- 
ties; the peninsula ol Kathiawar alone con- 
te^s nearly two hundred separate States 
The recognition of these innumerable jurlsdic 
Uons is due to the circumstauce that the earlv 
Bombay administrators were 'nduced to treat 
the d€*facto exercise of civil and criminal juris- 
diotioo by a landholder as carrying \vith it a 
quaJi-soverelgn status. As the rule of suc- 
cession by primogeniture applies only to tlie 
larger principalities, the minor states are con- 
tiauaily soflerlng disintegration. In Bombay, 
as to Central India, there are to be found every- 
where the traces of disintegration and disorder 
left by the eighteenth century- In no part ot 


India is there a greater variety of principal!- 
lies The bulk of them arc of modem ori^u, 
the majority baling been founded by Marathas 
m the general scrarmde for posver lu the middle 
of the eighteenth century, but several Rajput 
houses date from earlier times Interesting 
traces of ancient history are to be found at 
Sachin, Janjira and Jararabad, where chiefs 
of a foreign ancestry, descended fiora Abys- 
sinian admiral^ of the Deccan fleets, still remain. 
A few aboriginal chiefs, T’.hils or Kohs, exer- 
cise an enfeebled authority m the Dangs and 
the hilly country that fringes the Mahl and the 
Narbada rivers. 

The control qt the Bombay Government is 
exercised through Pohtical Agents, whose 
positions and duties vary greatly. Ip some 
of the more important Stat^ their functions 
are confined to the giving of advice ahd the 
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exercise of a general surveillance , in other 
cases they are invested with an af'tual share 
in the administration , while States whose 
rulers are minors— and the number of these 
is always large —are directly managed by Gov- 
ernment officers Some of the States are sub- 
ordinate to other States, and not in direct 
relations with the British (jovernment. in 
these cases the status of tin? feudatories is 
usually guaranteed by Government The 
powers of the chiefs are regulated by treat v 
or custom, and range downwaris to a im rt 
right to collect revenue m a sliare of a villagt , 
without criminal or civil unisdietion, as in the 
case of the petty cliiefa of Kathiawar 

The Native States In tlie Bombay Presidency 
number 377 Area h") 7()1 sf|iiare miles Pop- 
ulation (1011) 7,411,07'i Tliey are divuh d 

for administrative puipo'-es into the following 
agencies — Bijapur Agency, 2 states , Culeb 
Agency, 1 state, Dhaiwar Agemy, 1 stall 
(Savanur) , Kaira Agency, 1 state (Carabav) , 
Kathiawar Agency, 187*^tates (pruuipal states, 
Bhavnagar, Dhrangadhra, Gondal, Junagadli 
Nawanagar) , West Tvliandesh Agency, 2(' 
states , Kolaba Agency, 1 state (Jinjira) , 
Kolhapur Agenev, 9 states (principal stab 
Kolhapur, with 9 feudatory states ), Main 
Kantha Agency, 51 states (principal stale, 
Idar) Nasik Agenev, 1 state ((Surgaiia) , 
Palanpur Agenev, 17 states (principal state, 
Paianpur), Poona Agenev, 1 state (Bhor) 
Rewa Kantha Agenev 62 states (principal 
State Hajp’pla) , Satara Agenev 2 states 
Savantvadt Agency, 1 state, Shol.ipnr Agenev 
1 state, Sukkur Agency, 1 state (Khairpur), 
Suiat Agency, 17 stateo, Thana Agency,! stntf' 
(Jauhar) The table below gives details ol the 
area, etc , of the more important States — 


State. 

Area 

in 

sq. miles 

Popula- 

tion 

Ajiprox 
Revenue 
111 lakhs 
of rupees 

Bhaymagar 

2,860 

441,367 

47 

Cutch 

7,616 

513,429 

25 

Dhrangadhra 

1,156 

79 142 

12 

Gondal 

; 1,024 

161,916 

15 

Idar 

1 1,669 

202,811 

6 

JUnagadh 

3,284 

434,222 

26 

Khairpur 

6,050 

223,788 

15 

Kolhapur 

3,165 

833,441 

67 

Navanagar 

3,791 

349,400 

22 

Palanpur . i 

1,750 

226,250 

5 

Rajplpla 

1 

1,517 

101,588 

9 


Bijapur Agency.— This comprises the 
Satara Jaghir of Jath (980 8 square miles In 
area). The small Lstatt of Daflapur with 
an area of 96 8 square miles lapsed to the .Tath 
Jaghir on the dcini e of its last ruler Ranibai 
Saheb Dafle in January 1917. On the annex 
ation of Satara, in 1849, Jath and Daflapur 
like other Satara Jaghirs, became feudatorh e 
of the British Government. The latter ha^ 
more than once interfered to adjust the p«‘cu- 
niary affairs of the Jath Jaghir and In con- 
sequence of numerous acts of oppression on the 
part of the theh ruler was compelled to assume 
direct xaanagement from 1B74 to 1885. Ibe 


Chief of Jath who belongs to the Maratha caste, 
Is a Treaty Chief and ranks as a first class Sardar, 
holds a saimd of adoption, and the succession 
follows the rule ot primogeniture The gross 
revenue of the State is about 3 lakhs chiefly 
derived trom land revenue The Jath State 
p,iys to the British Government Rs 6,400 per 
.inniim in lieu of horse contingent and Rs 4,840 
on account of Sardeshmiikhi rights. 

Political Agent — Jahangir Kaikhosru 
Navroji Kaiiraji, Collector of Bijapur. 

Cutch — The State is bounded on the north 
and noith-west by Sind, on the east by the 
Palanpur \geney% on the south by the Peninsula 
of Kathiawar and the Gulf of Cutch and the 
south-west by the Indian Ocean Its urea, 
exclusice of the great salt marsh Called the 
Rami of Cutch, K 7,016 square miles. The 
capital 1 '^ Bhuj, wh<re the ruling Chief (the 
Al.ihario His Highness Maha Rao Sri Khci^arJ! 
Savai Bahadur, 0 r s I , G 0 1 > , residi's From 
its isolat'd po ifion, tin spinal character of 
its p opl(', th( ir pi cullar dialect, and their 
strong 1(1 ling ol p r oiial loyalty to their 
ruler, the pmiiisula of Ciiteh has more 
or the flera iits of a distinct iiationaN 
ity llun auv othei of the dependencies of 
Bombay 'Iho eailiest historic iiotkcs of the 
stale (Kcur in the Greek writers Its modern 
liistoiy dates from its conquest by the Sind 
tribe of bainma Rajputs in the fourteenth cen- 
tury Tlie settlon of the Sammas forming the 
luling family in (hitch wen known ns the 
Jadejnsor' children of Jada ' The British made 
a treaty with the State In 1816. There 
IS a lair proportion of good aiable soil in Cutch, 
and wheat, barley and cotton are cultivated. 
Both iron and coal are found but aie not worked. 
Cut( h Is noted for its beautiful embroidery and 
-.ilverwork and Its manufactures of silk and 
cotton are of some importance, Trade is 
ehiftly carried by sea The ruling chief is the 
supreme authority, A few of the Bhayats are 
invested with jurisilic Monal powers in varying 
degrees in their own Estates and over their own 
ryots A notable fact in connection with the 
administration of the Cutch State is the number 
and position of the Bliayat. Tliese are Eajput 
nobles lormmu the brotherhood of the Rao. 
I’hcv were grantwl a share in the territorh»H of 
the ruling chief as provision for their maintenance 
and are bound to furnish troops on an emep* 
genev The number of these chiefs is 1.37, and 
the total niiinhor of the Jadeja tribe in Cutch 
is about 16,000 The British military for^'e 
having been withdrawn from Bhuj, the State 
now pavs Rs 82,257 annu.ally as an Anjar 
nuivalmt to the British Government, 
The military force consists of about 
1 000 in addition to which, there are some 
irregular infantry, and the Bhayats could furnish 
on requisition a mixed force of four thousand. 

Political Agent • Lt.-Col. R. 8. Pottlnger. 

Dharwar Ajeacy — This comprises only the 
small State or Savanur. The founder of the 
reigning family who are Mahoraedans of Patboa 
orij^n Was a Jagirdar of Emperor Aurangxehe. 
At the close of the last Maratha War the nawab 
of Savanur tfhose couduct had been exeep« 
Uoaaily loyal waa confirmed In hie poaseeatonfi 
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by the British Government. The State pays no 
tribute. The principal crops are jwari and 
cotton. The area is 7u square miles and popula- 
tion 17,909. The revenue is about one lakh 
The present chief is Captain Abdul Majldkhan 
DUerfang Bahadur 

Political Agent, E G Turner, 1 C.8. 

Kaira Agency. — This includes only the State 
of Cambay at the head of the Gulf of the same 
name. Cambay was formerly one of the chief 
ports of India and of the Anhilvada Kingdom 
At the end of the thirteenth century it is said to 
have been one of the richest towns in India , 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century also it 
formed one of the chief centres of commerce in 
Western India. Factories were established 
there by the English and the Dutch It was 
established a distinct State about 1780, the 
foimder of the present family of Chiefs being the 
last but one of the Mahomedan Governors of 
Gujarat The present JSJawab is His Highness 
Mirza Hussein Yawar Khan who Is a Shiali 
Mogul of the Najumisanl family of I’ersia, and 
was bom on the 16th May, 1911 His fatlier, 
the late Nawab Jaffar AIi Khan, died on 21st 
January, 1916, leaving him a minor The 
State Is tlieiefore under British Administration 
The State pays a tribute of Its 21,924 to th<‘ 
British Government Wheat and cotton are 
the principal crops There is a broad gaug(> 
line from Cambay to Petlad, connecting with 
the B. B & C I Railway at An and Cambay 
is a first class StaU having full jurisdiction 
B«venuo is about six lakhs. The area of the 
State is 350 square miles, population 72,066. 

Political Agent, C Ker, i o 8 

Kathiawar Agency.- Kathiawar Is the 
penmsuLa or western portion of the Province of 
Gujarat, Bombay. Its extreme lengtli is about 
220 miles and its greatest breadth about 165 
miles, the area being 28,445 square miles Of 
this total about 20,882 square miles with a 
population of 2,496,057 is the territory forming 
the Political Agency subordinate to the Go- 
vernment of Bombay, established in 1822, 
having under Its control nearly 200 separate 
States whose chiefs divided amongst them- 
sdves the greater portion of the peninsula 
The Kathiawar Agency is divided for adiniuis- 
trative purposet Into four prants or divisions — 
Jhalawar, Halar, Sorath and Gohelwar — and 
the Stales have “ince 1863 been arranged in 
seven classes Since 1822 political authoilly in 
Kathiawar has been vested in the Political Agent 
subordinate to the Government of Bombay 
Id 1902 the designations oi the Political Agent 
and hU Assistants were changed to those of 
Agent to the Governor and Political Agents 
of the prants Before 1863, except for the 
criminal court of llie Agent to the Governor, 
established in 1831, to aid the Darbars of tlie 
several States in the trial of heinous crimes, 
Interference with the judicial administration 
of the territorns was diplomat ic, not magis 
terlal : and the criminal jnilsdiction of the 
first and second-class chiefs alone was defined. 
In 1863, however, tli6 country underwent an 
important change Ihe jurisdiction of all the 
chiefs wras classified and defined that of chiefs 
of the first and second classes was made plenary , 
that of lesser chiefs was graded in a dimlnistiing 
scale. The four Political Agents of the prants 
peeident iu the four divlsioDe of Kathlawiur, 


now exercise residuary Jurisdiction with large 
civil and criminal powers. Each Fuiitical 
Agent of a prant has a deputy, who resides at 
the headquarters of the praut or division, and 
exercises subordinate civil and criminal powers. 
Serious criminal cases are committed by the 
deputies to the court of the Agent to the Gov- 
ernor, to whom also civil and criminal appeals 
lie. The Agent to the Governor is aided in this 
work by an officer known as the Pohtical Agent 
and Judicial Assistant, w'ho is usually a member 
of the Indian CiMl Service Appeals from his 
decisions he direct to the Governor of Bombay 
in Council in his exi cutivt capacity Two 
Deputy A'^slstants also help the Agent, 

Agent to the Governor in Kathiawar, Evan 
Maconochle, c ai , I c.s 

Bhavnagar — This State lies at the head and 
west side of the Gulf of Cambay The Gohel 
Kajputs, to which tribe the Chief of Bhavnagar 
belongs, are said to have settled in the country 
about the year 1260, under Sajakji trom whose 
three sons — Ranoji, Tjuranji and Shahjl — are 
descended respectively the chiefs of Bhavnagar, 
Lathi and Palitana An intimate connexion 
was formed between the Bombay Government 
and Bhavnagar in the eighteenth century when 
the chief of that State took pains to destroy the 
pirates w'hich infested the neighbouring seas 
The State was split up wJicn Gujarat and Ka- 
thiawar were divided between the Peshwa and 
the Gackwar , but the various claims over 
Bhavnagar were consolidated in the hands of 
the British Government in 1807 The State 
pays an annual tribute of Rs. 1,28,060 to the 
British Government, Rs 3,681-8-0 as Peshkashl 
to Baroda, and Ks. 22,858 as Zortalbi to Juna- 
gadh H H. Maharaja Raol Shrl Bhavsinghjl, 

K 0 8 1 , is the supreme and final authority in 
the State The general administration is 
conducted under His Highness’ directions 
by the Dew'an (Mr M A Tana), who is 
assisted by the Naib Dew^aii, the Personal 
Assistant and the Judicial Assistant One 
noteworthy feature In the administration 
is the complete separation of judicial from 
executive functions and the decentralisation of 
authority is another ’J’he authority and 
powers of all the Heads of Departments have 
been clearly defined, and each within his owm 
sphcie is independent of the others, being 
directly responsible to the Dewan 

The chief products of the State are grain^J 
cotton and salt The chief manufactures are 
oil, copper and brass vessels and cloth. The 
Bhavnagar State Railway is 205 miles In length, 
and the management of it undertakes also the 
working of the Dbrangadhra State Railway for 
a length of 40 miles The capital of the State 
is the town and port of Bhavnagar, which has 
a good and safe harbour for shipping and c^irries 
on an extensive trade as one of the principal 
markets and harbours of export for cotton to 
Kathiawar. Bhavnagar supports 300 Im- 
perial Service Lancers and 282 Infantry or 
Armed Police. 

Dbrangadhra State is an unevm tracf 
of land V intersected by small streams) which 
consists of hilly and rocky ground where stone 
is quarried. The chief of Dbrangadhra be- 
longs to the Jhala tribe, originally a sub-divl- 
Sion of the Makvana famUy. This tribe is ol 
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great antiquity, and is said to have entered 
Kathiawar from the north establishing itself 
first at Patri in the Ahmedabad District, thence 
moving to Halvad and finally settling in its 
present seat The greater part ol this terri- 
tory was probably annexed at one time by the 
Mahomedan rulers of Gujarat Subsequently, 
during the reign of the Emperor Aurangzobe 
(16&8-1707), the sub-division of Halvad, then 
called Muhammadnagar. wAs restored to the 
ffhala family The petty States of Limbdl, 
Wadhwan, Chuda, Sayla, and Than-Lakhtai 
in Kathiawar are offshoots trom Dhrangadhra , 
His Highness the Maharana Shri Sii Ghanshyam- 
smhji, K c s I , Maharaja llaj Saheb, is the 
ruling chu t, wlio is tin head ol ilu Jhala llajput 
family Th(> State pays a tribute of K>s 4o,071 
to the British Government, and Its. 4,00h to 
Jiinagadh Stat( The administration is ( on- 
ducted under th(' Maharaja’s directions by tin 
Bewan liana Shri Mansmhji 8 Jhala, c i k 
T he piincipal crojis arc cotton and grain 
The Capital town h Dhiangadhra, a fortified 
town, 75 miles west of Ahmedabad. 

Bhrangadhra State owns its railway from 
Wadhwan Junction to Halvad, a distant ol 
40 mill s which is worked bv tin Bhavnagar 
State llailway on certain conditions 

Gondal State — The Chief of Gondal is a Raj- 
put of the Jadeja stock with tlie title of H. 11 
Thakorc Sahib, the present Chief being H H 
Shri Bhagvat Sluhji, a o I K The early founder 
of the State, Kumbhoji I , had a modest estate 
of 20 villages Kumblioji JI., the most powerful 
Chief of the House, widened the territories to 
almost their present limits by conquest , but 
it was left to tlic present ruler to develop its 
resources to the utmost, and in tlie words ot 
Lord Reay, Governor of Bombay, by its “im- 
portance and advanced administration “ to get 
it recognised as a birst Class State The State 

ays a tribute of Rs 1,10,721 The chief pro- 

ucts are cotton and grain and the chief manu- 
factures are cotton and woollen fabrics and gold 
embroidery Gondal has always been pre- 
eminent amongst the States of Its class for the 
vigour with which public works have been 
prosecuted, and was one of the eailiest pioneers 
of railway enterprise in Kathiawar, having 
initiated the Dhasa-Dhoraji line it subse- 
quently built other lines in partnership with 
other Native States m Kathiawar There are 
no export and Import dues, the people being 
free fiom taxes and dues The Capital is 
Gondal, a fortified town on the line between 
Eajkot and Jetalsar. 

Junagadh State — This State has an area 
of 3,283 square miles and an average revenue 
Ol about 48 lakhs and is bounded on the 
north by the Bardasand H alar and on the west 
and south by the Arabian Sea. The river 
Saraswati, famous in the sacred annals of the 
Hindus, passes through the State A sparsely 
wooded tract called the Glr, is contained in 
the State and is well known as the last haunt 
in India of the lion Until 1472, when it was 
conquered by Sultan Mahmud Begra of 
Ahmedabad, Junagadh was a llajput State, ruled 
by Chiefs of the Chudasama tribe. During 
the reign of the Emperor Akbar it became a 
dependency of Delhi, under the Immediate 
Htttfaority ol the Mughal Viceroy of Gujarat. 


About 1735, when the representative of the 
Mughals had lost his autliority In Gujarat, 
Slier Kiian Babi, a soldier ol fortune, expelled 
the Mughal Governor, and established bis 
Own rule The ruler of Jmiagadb first entered 
into engagements with the British Government 
in 1807 The Chief bears the title of Nawab, 
the pre«ent Nawab being tenth In succession 
from the founder of the family. He Is His 
Highness Mahabat Khan, who was born In 1900 
and succeeded in 1011, The agricultural 
products are cotton, shipped in considerable 
quant ltlc^ from Veraval to Bombay, wheat 
arm other grains Tlie coast line Is well sup- 
plied with fair weather harbours. The State 
pays a tribute of Its 65,604 to the Gaekwar 
of Baroda and the British Government, but 
the Nawab icceivei^ contributions, called zor- 
talbi, amounting to Es 92,421 from a number 
of chiefs in Kathiawar— a relic of the davs of 
Mahomedan supieinacy The State main- 
tains 100 Imperial Service Lancers The Ca* 
pital is Junagadh, situated under the Girnar 
and Datar lulls, which is one of the most pic- 
turesque towns in India, while in antiquity and 
histoiieal interest it yields to none. The Upar- 
kot, or old citadel contains interesting Bud- 
dhist caves, and the wliolo of the ditch and 
nf'ighbourhood is lioneycombed with caves or 
tlK'ir remains There are a number of flue 
modem buildings in the town 

Admvxutrator II D llendall, 1.0.8. 

Navanagar State, on the southern shore 
of the Gulf of Cutch, has an area of 3,791 square 
miles The Mahaiaja of Navanagar Is a Jadeja 
llajput by caste, and belongs to the same 
family as the Kao of Cutch. The Jadojae 
origlnallv entered Kathiawar from Cutch, 
j and dispossessed the ancient family of Jethwas 
I (probably a branch of Jats) then established 
at Ghumll Tlio town of Navanagar wae 
founded in 1540 'J’he present Jam Sahib Ifl 
the well-known cricketer, H H. Jam Sahib 
Shri llanjitsinhjl Vibhoji, who was born In 
1872 and succeeded In 1907 The principal 
products are gram and cotton, shipped from 
the ports of the State A small pearl fishery 
lies off tlie coast The State pays a tribute 
of Ils 1,20,093 per annum jointly to the British 
Government, tlie Gaekwar of Baroda and the 
Nawab of Junagadh. The State maintains 
a squadron of Imperial Service Lancers. The 
Capital 18 Navanagar (or Jamnagar) a flourish- 
ing place, nearly 4 miles in circuit, situated 
5 mill 8 east of the port of Bedl. Populatior, 
319,400 Revenue nearly Rs 40 lakhs. 

Dewan K B Merwanjl Pestonjl. 

Kolaba Agency.— This Agency Includes 
the State of ,mnjira in the Konkan, a country 
covered with spurs and hill ranges and much 
intersected by creeks and backwaters. The 
ruling family is said to be descended from an 
Abvssmian in the service of one of the Nizam 
Shahl Kings of Ahmednagar at the end of the 
fifteenth century The most noticeable point 
in its history is the successful resistance that 
it alone, of all the states of Western India, 
made against the determined attacks ot the 
Maratbas. The British on succeeding the 
Maratbas as masters of the Konkan reixainOd 
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from interfering in the internal administration 
of the State. The cldet Is a Sunni Mahomcdau, 
by race a Sidi or Abyssinian, with a title of 
Kawab. He has a sanad guaranteeing sue- 
cession according to Mahomedau law and pays 
no tribute. Till 1868 the State enjoyed sin 
guiar independence, there being no Political 
Agent, and no interference whatever in its 
Internal affairs About that year the mal- 
administration of the chief, especially in matteis 
of police and criminal justice, became flagrant , 
those branches of administration were in con- 
sequence taken out of liis hands and vested 
in a Political Agent The present ruler h 
H H Nawab Sldi Sir Ahmed Khan, G c LB , 
who was born in 1862 'ITie Ik ir apparent i*, 
Sidi Maharamad Klun, born on the 7th Marcii 
1914 The area of the State is 377 sqtiari 
miles, and the population 101,120 The average 
revenue is 6 lakhs The State maintains 
an irrt guiar mllltarv forc( of 246 Tin capital 
is Janjira, 44 mil s south of Bombay I land 
The Chief tx. rcisis full powers in Cuminal 
Civil and Revenue matte r-' of tlu State inchieling 
Jafarabad, a depanicney of the JanjiraSlai' 
in Kathiawar lle^ is cntitK cl to a dyna tie. 
salute of 11 guns In r< cognition of S' rvict s 
rendered in connection with tin war his salut( 
was raised on the 1st January 1918 to 13 guns 
personal 

Kolhapur Agency —Kolhapur is a Stale 
with an area oi 3,217 square miles and popula- 
tion of 833,441 Subordinate to Kolhapui 
are nine feudatories, of which the following 
five are impoitaut Visliaigarh, Bavda, kagal 
(senior), Kapsi and lehalKaranji Ttie present 
ruling chief Col Sir Shahu Chhatrapati Maharaja, 


Q 0 8.I., G c.l E , a.c y 0 , traces his descent 
from a youngtr son of Shiyaji, founder of the 
Maratha power. The prevalence of piracy 
from the Kolhapur port of Malvan compelled 
the Bombay Government to send expeditions 
against Kolhapur in 1765, and again In 1792, 
when the Kaja agreed to give compensation 
for the losses which British merchants had 
sustained since and to permit the esta- 

blishment of factories at Malvan and Kolhapur. 
Internal dissensions and wars with neighbour- 
ing States giadualJy weakened the power of 
Kolhapur In 18 J 2 a treaty was concluded 
witli the British Government, by which, in 
return for the cession of certain ports, the 
Kolhapur Raja was guaranteed against the 
attacks of foreign powers , while on his part 
he engaged to abstain from hostilities with 
other States, and to refer all disputes to the 
arbitration of the British Government The 
piincipal articles of production are rice, jawar 
ami sugar-cane and the manufactures are coarse 
cotton and woollen cloths, pottery and hard- 
ware The State pays no tribute, and supports 
a militaiv force of 600. The nine feudatory 
estjit(‘s are administered bv their holders. 
Kxce'pt in the case of two whose holders are 
minors Kolhapur proper Is divided into five 
pethas or taluk.is and four innhals and is man- 
aged by the JMaharaja, who has full powers of lifo 
and death The Southern Maiiratta Railway 
passes thiough the State and is connected with 
Kolhapur City by a line which is the property 
of the state 

Beside ni and Senior Political Agent for 
Kolhapur and the Soutliern iMahratta Country — 
Lt -Col ¥ W. Wodehousc, c i E 


Southern Maratha Country States. — The Agene'y consists of the following eight States — 


Name of State. 

Aica in 
square 
miles 

Population 

Tribute to 
Biitish 
Government 

Average 

revenue. 

Sangl 

1,112 

227,146 

Rs 

1,3'), 000 

Rs 

10,75,756 

Miraj (Senior) . . 

339 

80 281 

12,557 

3,12,980 

Mha] (Junior) . 

t 210 

36, 4‘ "1 

7,388 

2,5j,263 

Kurundwad (Senior) 

1 186 

38,37.) 

1,54,309 

Kurundwad (Junior) 

1 114 

34,084 

* 9,618 

1,73,669 

Jamkliandi 

1 624 

100,304 

20,515 

9,41,105 

Mudhol 

368 

62,831 

2,671 

3,52,916 

Ramdrug 

‘ 169 

36,610 

1,50,729 

Total 

; 3,021 

616,121 

1,87,749 

34,16,787 


Mahi Kantha. — This group of States has 
a total area of 3,124 square miles and a popu- 
lation of 412,631 ineluding that of Jdar which 
is 202,811. Ihe revenue is about li lakhs 
Ibe Agency consists of the first class State of 
Idar and 61 small Stats Ihe Native State 
of Idar covers more than half the tpiTitory 
It has an area of 1,669 square miles and an avt - 
rage revenue of lU 8,65,345 , eleven other States 
are of some importance , and the remainder arc 
estates bt'louging to Rajput or Koli Ibakurs, 
once the lawless feudatories of Baroda, and still 
leQulihig the auiiouB supervision of the Poli- 


tical Oliicer. TI . Major-General Sir Partab 
Singh, a Rajput A the Rathor Clan, liavlng 
been appointed regent of the btate of Jodhpur, 
esigned the gadi of idar in June 1911 and was 
succeeded by his adopted son Daulatsinhji, 
who IS aged .19 Hm Highness has been or active 
service Many relatives of the Maharaja and 
f' udal chiefs whose ancestors helped to secure 
the country for the present dynasty, now enjoy 
large estates on service tenures, and there are 
numerous petty cliiefs or hhummt who have 
held considerable estates from the time of the 
Raos of Idar, or earlier, and are under no 
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obligation of service* The revenues of the btate 
are shared by the Maharaja will] these feudal 
chiefs The Maharaja rtuhes lib 52,427 
annually on account of Khielidi and other 
llaj Itak^ fioin its buhoidinatc Surdars, tin 
tnbutory Talukas of tlu Muhi Kanllia Agtno 
a?id othi rs, and pays lU iO, :i40 a^. tributi 
to the Giukwai of llaioda tluough the Briti"!. 
Govcrniiunt Tlu suboidinati bardai« 01 
Idar, known locally paUa\fats, hold tin n 
estates on condiljon of inihtaiy serviu, tin 
quota bomp three horenien tor e've r\ 1 hOo 
Itupees of Revenue, but for maeiy yt ars thi'~ 
service has not been ex.ieted and no inilitnr\ 
force is maintained at present 'Jho gecoml 
class State s are Polo, to the rule rship of which 
the succession is disputed, and Danta, of which 
the ruler is Mahaiana Mainiisingji 

Political Agent — Lt -Gol W . Be ale. 

Nasik Agency. — This consists of one State 
Siirgaua, lying in the north-west corner of the 
Nasik Bistiict Surgana has an area of d(iO 
square miles and a population of 15,180 The 
ruling thief is Brataprav Shankarrao Desh- 
mukh, who is descended from a Maratha 
Pawar family He rules the State subject to 
the orders of the Collector of Na'-ik Tlu 
revenue of the State is about Rs 33,000. 

Palanpur Agency— This gioup of Statcb 
in Gujarat comprises two first class States, 
Palanpur and Radhaiipur, and a few minor 
States and petty taUikas Its total area is 
0,393 square miles and the population is 515,002 
The gross revenue is about 14^ lakhs The 
territory ircludtd in tlu Agency has, like tlu 
more centra! parts of Guiaral, passed duiing 
historical times under the sway ol the ditlcr- 
ent Rajput dynasties of Anhilvada, the early 
Khilji and Tughlak Shahi dynasties of Delhi, 
the Ahmedabaci Sultans, tiie Mughal Empei- 
ors, the Mahrattas, and lastly tlu* Biituh 
The State from whicli the Agency takes its 
name is unde*r the rule ot II D Mr 
Sher Muhammad Khan, G c 1 E , who is (*ntitUd 
Kawab and Dewan of Palanpm He is diw ended 
from the Lohanis, an Afglian tube who appear- 
ed in Gujarat in the fourUtnth century Tlie 
connection of the British Government with 
the State dates from 1819 in which year the 
chief was murdered by a body of nobles Two 
high roads from Alimedahad pass through 
the State and a considerable trade in cotton 
cloth, gram, sugar and rice is tallied on The 
State maintains a constabulary torcp of 600 and 
pays tribute of Rs 38,000 to tlie Gaekwar of 
Barcda. The capital is Palanpur, situated at 
the junction of the Palanpur-Deesa Branch 
of the B. B C I. Railway. It Is a very old 
settlement of which mention was made in the 
eighth century. 

Political Agent — Lt -Col N S Coghill 

Radtaanpur is a State, with an area of 
1,160 square miles, which is held by a branch 
of the Babi family, who buice the reign of Huma- 
yun have alwavs been prominent in the annals 
of Gujarat. The present chief is H H Jaial- 
ud-din £hanji, the Nawab of Radhanpuc. 
He has powers to try his own subjects even 
tor capital offences without permission from 
the Political Agent The State maintains a 
mllitaiy lorce of 200. The principal products 


are cotton, wheat and grain The capital 
IS Kadhanpur town, a considerable trade centre 
for Nortliein Gujarat and Cutch 

Rewa Kantba Agency — Thm Agency, with 
an aieii of 4,966 square miles and a population 
ol 665 099, comprises 61 States, of VNidch Haj- 
I'lpla is a tiist class blate, 6 are ^econd class, 
one H third <la«s and the rest are either petty 
States or talukas Among those petty States 
are Sanjeli in tlie noilh Bhadarva and Gmeta 
m the west Njwukot in the south-east and 
two gioups of Mehwas 'J’he 26 8ankheda 
Meliwa*^ petty cstate‘< lie on the right bank 
ol the Naibada, while the 24 Paiidu Mohwas 
H tty cbtalts uu hiding Dorka, Aiiglmd and 
I’aika, whKlv togtthcr form the Dorka 
Meliwa*- are sitiiatul on tlie bonier of the Mahi 


ITie following are the statistics of area and 
population toi tlie piiiu ipal States — 


state. 


Area in 
square 
miles 

Popu- 

lation. 

Balasinor 

j 

189 

40,563 

Bariyi 


813 

115,350 

Cliliota Udaipur 


873 

103,639 

Lunavada 


388 

75,998 

Narukot (Jambhughoda) 

143 

8,485 

ilajpipla 


1,517 

161,588 

suntb 


394 

59,850 

Other Jurisdictional 
Civil stations and 
Ciiclcs 

Statp« 

'J haiu\ 

639 

100,126 


Under the first Anhilvada dynasty (746-961), 
almost all the Rewa Kantha lands except 
( hampantr were under the government of the 
Danyas, that is, Roll and Bhil chiefs. In the 
eltvcntli, twelfth and thirteenth centuries chiefs 
of Rajput or pait Rajput blood, driven south 
and east by tlie pressure of Muhammadan 
invasions, took the place of the Koli and Bhil 
leaders The first ot the present States to be 
established was the house of the Raja of Raj- 
pipla. 

Political Agent — W. W. Smart, I 0 s. 

Rajpipla, — This State lies to the south of 
the Naibada. If has an area of 1,517 square 
miles, and largely consists of the Rajpipla 
Hills wiiich form the watershed between the 
Naibada and Tapti rivers. Tlie family of the 
Raja of Rajpipla, H H Maharana Shri 
\ljayaB,njhi is said to derive its origin from a 
Rajput of the Oohel clan. The State pays an 
annual sum of Rs. 50,000 on account of Uhas- 
aana to the Gt^war of Baroda. Cotton is the 
most Important crop in the State. In the south 
there are valuable teak forests. The capital Is 
Kandod, which is connected with Aoklesvar by 
railway built by the State, 
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Satara Jagirs* — Under this heading are grouped the following six States * — 


State 

Area ] 

In sq 
miles ! 

Popu- 

lation 

Revenue 

in 

lakhs. 

Aundb 

501 I 

- 68,995 

3 

Fhalt<ao 

397 

65,996 

2 

Bhor 

925 

144,601 

6 

Akalkot 

498 

89,082 

4 

ITath 

884 

69,810 

2 

Dapblapur 

96 

1 8,833 

20 


These were formerly feudatory to the jElaja of Satara In 1849 five of them wore placed 
under the Collector of Satara, and Akalkot under the Collector of Sholapur. Subsequently, the 
Jagir of Bhor was transferred to the Collector of Poona and Jath and Jlaphlapur to the Southern 
Blahratta country. The last two arc now under the Collector of Bljapur The ruling chiefs 
are as follows . — 




Tribute to 

State. 

Ruling Chiefs 

British 

Government. 

1 

Aundh 

Bhavanrav Shrinivasrao alms Baba Saheb, Pant Pratinidhi 

Rs. 

Phaltan 

Mudhojlrav Janrav Nimbalkar 

‘ 9,600 

Bhor 

II 11. Shankarrav Chimnaji, Pant Sachiv 

4 684 

Akalkot 

Fatehslnh Shahai Raje Bhonsle alias Bapu Saheb . 

14,592 

Jath 

Dapblapur 

llamrav Araritrav alias Aba Saheb Daphle 

Rani Bai Saheb Daphle, widow of llamchandrarav Venkatrav 

6,400 

Chavan Daphle 



Savantwadi. — This State has an area of 
925 square miles and population of 217,240 
The average revenue is 6i lakhs. It lies to 
the north of the Portuguese territory of Goa, 
the general aspect of the country being ex- 
tremely picturesque Early insciiptions take 
the history of the State back to the sixth cen- 
tury. So late as the nineteenth century the 
ports on this coast swarmed with pirates and 
the country was very much disturbed The 
resent chief is Khem Savant V, alias Bapu 
aheb Bhonsle Rice is the principal crop 
of the State, and it is rich in valuanle teak 
The sturdy Marathas of the State are fav- 
ourite troops for the Indian Army and 
supply much of the immigrant labour in the ad- 
jacent British districts The Capital is Savant- 
vadi, also called Sundar Vadi, or simply Vadi 

Sholapur Agency. — This contains the State 
of Akalkot which forms part of the tableland 
of the Deccan It has an area of 498 square 
miles and a population of 89,082 In the 
beginning of the eighteenth century the Akal- 
kot territory, which had formerly been part 
of the Mussulman kingdom of Ahmednagar 
was granted by the Raja o f Satara to a Maratha 
Bardar, the ancestor of the present chief, sub- 
ject to the supply of a contingent of horse. In 
1849 after the annexation of Satara, the Akal- 
kot Chief became a feudatory of the British 
Government, 

Barfa. — State has an area of 613 
square miles and is situated in the heart of the 
Fanobmahala district. The Capital Devgad 


Bana Is reached by a pucca road from PIplod 
-.tatiou on the B B & C 1 JLiilway, at a distance 
of (ight iniJes The average n venue of the 
Stat(‘ IS about 8 lac^ The State enjoys plenary 
poW( rs The Ruler Captain Maharaol Shree 
lianjitsinhji bi longing to the House of the 
renowned Prithiraj Chohan and di'sceudcd from 
Patal Raol th(‘ l.ist Rajput king oi Gujrat has 
seen active service in thi present war, and has 
munificently assisted Government in men and 
mom y The staple crop is maize The forests 
are rich in te^ak w'ood and all sorts of Jungle 
produce There is a glass flourishing industry 
within the State There is a largo scope for- 
fore^st Industries 

The Sukkur Agency. — This consists of the 
Khairpur State, a great alluvial plain In 
Sind It has an area of 6,050 square miles 
and a population of 22C,78S, and revenue 
of over 20 lakhs, 59 thousands The present 
chief, H H Mir Sir Imam Buksh Khan 
Talpur, G C I E , belongs to a Baloch family 
called Talpur Previous to the accession of 
this family on the fall of the Kalhora dynasty 
of Sind In 1783, the history of Khairpur belongs 
to the general history of Sind. In that year 
Mir Fateh All Khan Talpur established him- 
self as Rais or ruler of Sind , and subsequently 
his nephew, Mir Sohrab Khan Talpur, founded 
the Khairpur branch of the Talpur family. In 
1832 the Individuality of the Khairpur State, 
as separate from the other Talpur Mirs in Sind, 
was recognised by the British Government ia 
a treaty, under wmoh the use of the river Indus 
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and the road'i of Sind were secured to the Bii- rule of the Mir is patriarchal, but many changes 
tish The chief products of the State are have been made in recent years Introducing 
oil-seeds, ghee, liides, tobacco, fuller’s earth, greater regularity of procedure into the 
carbonate of soda, cotton, wool and grain administration The Wazir, an officer lent 
The manufactures comprise cotton fabrics and from British service, conducts the administra- 
various kinds of silverware and metal work tion iinch r the Mir The State supports a mill- 
Thereisan industrial school at the capittil where tarv force oi 564 including an Imperial Service 
lacquer work carpets, iiottery, etc , are pi oduced Camel and Baggage Corps Which is 189 strong 
The Railw.iy from llyderabai! to Bohn runs and is serving at the fiont 
through the whole length ot the State Ihe Political Agent Otto Bothflcld, I OS. 


Surat Agency. — This is a small group of three second class States under the superinten- 
dence of the Collector of Suiat, A K L J'hnanuel, ICS 


State 

Ruling Chiefs 

Area 
hi sq. 
miles. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Dhararapur . . 

Mahaiana Sliri IVfohandevjl Narayandevjl. .. 

704 

114,005 

Bansda 

Malmraval Sliri Indrasinhji Pratapsinhji 

215 

44,504 

Sachin 

Nawab Sidi Ibiahim Muhammad Yakut Khan Muba- 
zarat Daula Nasrat Jung Bahadur 

42 

18,008 


The joint revenue o# these states is Iffi lakhs and revenue of 2^ lakhs Up to 1294, the period 
Tribute la paid to the British Government ot of the first Mahomedan invasion of the Dec* 
Us 9,154 There is also attached to this can, Jawhar was Iielil by a Varll, not a Koll 
Agency a tract of country known as the Dangs, chief The flrst Ivoll chief, obtained his foot- 
whicb has an area of 999 square miles and a ing In Jawhar by a device similar to that of 
population of 29,353 and a revenue of Dido, when she asked for and received as much 
Rs. 30,000, The country 18 divided into 14 Dangs land as the hide of a bull would cover The 
or States of very unequal area, each under Ivoh cliief cut a hide into strips, and thus 
the purely noinmal rule of a Blnl Chief with enclosed the territory of the State The present 
the title of Kaja, Naik, Pradhan or Powar chi* f is Ilaja Vlkramshah Patangshah who 

Thana Agency. — This includes the State administers the State, assisted by a Karbhari 
of Jawhar, in the Tliana District, on a plateau under tin supervi-ion of tlie Collector of Thana, 
above the Konkan plain It has an ana of Mr G L MatGngor, los, who is Political 
310 square miles and a population of 53,489 Agent of the State 

UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. 

Cooch Behar — This State, which at one time Manikya, who Is a Kshatriya by caste and 
comprised almost the whole of the NortlKTii comes of the Lunar raci and is entitled to a 
Bengal, Assam and Bhutan, is a low-lving plain salute of 13 guns The military prestige of the 
m North Bengal It 1ms an area of 1,307 square Tlppt ra Rajas dates back to the fifteenth 
miles, a population of 59 {,052 and revenue oi century and a mithltal account of tho 
nearly 30 lakhs 3’he ruling c hie t is H H Malia- State takes tln^ history to an even earlier 
raja Jitendra Naravan Blmp Bahadur Who mar- date Both as regards its constitution and 
Tied Rani Indira Debl, eldest daughter of II 11 its relations with tlie British Government, the 
Maharaja Rao Gaekwar ot Baroda in 1913 and ' State differs alike from the large Native States 
succeeded his brother Malmraja Raj Rajendra ' of India, and from those which are classed as 
Narayan in the same year His family is ac- ' tributary Besides being the ruler of Hill 
cording to some etlinologist-s of cither Dra vidian Tippcra, the Raja also liolds a large landed 
or Mongolian origin or a mixture of both typi‘8, , property situated in the plains of the Districts 
but according to others ot Kshatriya origin ■ of Tipp< ra, Naoldiali and Sylhet This estate 
H H administers the State with the assistance covers an area of Got) square miles, and is 
of the State Council of which he Is President hi Id to form with the State an Indlvl- 
Cooch Behar once formed part of the famous sible Raj Dispiitt s as to the right 
kingdom ot Kaminip Biitish connection with of succession have occurred on the occasion of 
it began in 1772 when owing to inioads of tlic almost every vacancy in the llaj, producing 
Bhuteas, the assistance of the East India Com- in times gone by distuibances and domestic 
pany was invited The chief piodiicts of the wars, and exposing the inhabitants of the hUls 
State are riee, jute and tobacco The capital to serious disorders and attacks from the Kukls, 
is Cooth Behar, which is rear bed by the Cooch who were alwmys called in as auxiliaries by one 
Behar State Railway, a brant h from the Eastern > or other of the contending parties. The prin- 
Bengal State Railwav system ciples winch govern succession to tho State 

Hill Tippera. — 'tins State lies to the have recently, however, been embodied in a 
^t of the district of Tippera and consists . sanad which was drawn up in 1904. The 
wrgely of hills covered with dense jungles ' chief products of the State are rice, cotton, tU 
It has an area of 4,080 square miles and a popu- and forest produce of varlons kinds, the traffic 
latlon of 220,613. The revenue from the State 1 being carried chiefly by water The adminia- 

about 11 lakhs and from the Zemindar! in 1 tration is conducted by the Chief Dewan at 
British territory a slightly smaller sum. The I Agartala, the Capital, assisted by two assistanU. 
present Raja Is Birendra Inshore Deb Barman ^ Political Agmt : J Bartley, i.o.S. 
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The Native States — Bihar and Orissa. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BIHAR AND ORISSA, 


Under this Government there are the Chota 
Nagbur political States of Kharsawaii and 
Beraikela, and the Orissa feudatorv Stales, 
24 in number. The total area is 28,648 square 
miles, ^nd the total population 3,042,972 The 
revenue is about 70 lakhs The inhabitants 
are hill-men of Kolarlan or Dra vidian origin, 
and their condition is still very primitive llie 
chief of Kharsawan belongs to a junior branch 
of the Porabat liaja's family The State first 
came tinder the notice of the British in 1793, 
when, in consequences of disturbances on the 
frontier of the old Jungle Mahals, the Thakur 
of Kharsawan and the Kunwar of Saraikela 
were compelled to enter into certain agreements 
relating to the treatment of fugitive rebels 
The chiel is bound when called upon, to render 
service to the British Government, but lie lias 
never had to pay tribute Ills present sanad 
was granted in 1899 He exercises all admi- 
nistrative powers, executive and judicial, 
subject to the control of the Deputy Comrais 
sioner of Slnghbhum and the Commissioner 
of Chota Nagpur The Bengal Nagpur Bail- 
way runs through a part of the State The 
adjoining State of Scraikela is held by tlit 
elder branch of the Porahat Raja’s family 

Orissa Feudatory States — This group 
of 24 dependent tenitories is situated bctweei 
the Mahanadl Delta and the Central Provinces, 
and forms tlie mountainous background of 
Orissa. The names of the individual States 
are Athgarh, Talcher, Mavurbhanj, Nilgin, 
Keonjhar, Pal Laliara, Dbonkanal, Athinallik, 
Hindol, Narslnghpur, Baramba, Tigina, Khan- 
para, Nayagarh, Baiipur, Daspalla an i Baud 
To these there were added in 1905 the follow- 
ing States Bamra, Rairakliol, Sonpur, Patna 
and Kalahandi from the Central Provmci's 
and Gaiigpur and Bonal from the Chota Nagpur 
States The total population in 191.5 was 
3,798,038 with a revenue of about 60 lakhs 
The Feudatory States have no con- 
nected or authentic history Comprising the 
western and hilly portion of the province of 
Orissa they were never brought under the 
central government, but from the earliest 
times cpnslsted of numerous petty principa- 
lities which were more or less independent of 
one another. Thev were first inhabited by 
aboriginal races, wiio were divided into innu- 
merable communal or tribal groups each under 
Its own chief or headman These carried on 
Incessant warfare with their neighbours on 
the one hand and with the wild beasts of the 
forests on the other In course of time their 
hill retreats were penetrated by Aryan ad- 
venturers, who gradually overthrew the tribal 
chiefs and established themselves in their 
place. Tradition relates how these daring 
Interlopers, most of whom were Rajputs from 
the north, come to Puri on a pilgrimage and 
remained behind to found kingdoms and dy- 
nasties. It was thus that Jai Singh became 
ruler of Mayurbhanj over 1,300 years ago, and 
was succeeded by his eldest son, while his second 
•on seized Keonjhar. The chiefs of Baud 
and Paspaila are said to be descended from 


the same sto( k , and a Rajput origin is also 
claimed by the Raias of Athinallik, Narslngh- 
pur. Pal Lahaia, Talcher and Tisiria Naya- 
garh. it IS allegv.d, was founded by a Rajput 
from Bewail, and a scion of the same family 
was the ancestor of the present house of Khand- 
para On the other band, the chiefs of a few 
States, such as Athgarh, Baramba and Dhen- 
kurial, owe their oiigin to favourito or dis- 
tinguished servants of the ruling so\erelgns of 
Orisha. The State of Banpur is believed to 
be the most ancient, the list of its chiefs cov- 
ering a period of ovei 3,600 Mars It i*' note- 
worthv that this I’amilv is admittedly of Khond 
origin, and furnishes the only known Instance 
in which amid many vneissitiides, the supre- 
macy of the original settlers has remained in 
tact The States ncknowk dged the suzer- 
ainty of the paramount* power ami were under 
an implied obligation to render assistance in 
resisting invaders, but in other resp('cts neither 
the ancient tings of Oiissa nor their successors, 
the Muglials and Maiath.is, ever interfered 
with their internal administration All the 
States have annils of the dv nasties that have 
ruled over thim, but they are made up in 
most part of ligend and fiction and long genea- 
logical tables of doubtful accuracy, and con- 
tain very few f(*atures of general inicrest The 
British conquest of Orissa from the Marathaa, 
which took place in 1803, was immediately 
followed by the submission of ten of the Tribu- 
tary States the chiefs of winch were the first 
to enter into treaty engagements 

The States have formed the subject of frequent 
legislation oi a special chaiactir Tliev were 
taken over from the M.iratbas m 1801 with the 
rest of Orissa, but, as tluv bad ulwavs been 
tributary states rather than regular distriets of 
the native governments they were exempted 
from the operation of the general regulation 
system This was on the ground of expediency 
only and it was held that there was nothing 
in the nature of British relations with the 
proprietors that would preclude their being 
brought under the ordinary jurisdiction of the 
British courts, if that should ever be found 
advisable In 1882 it was held that the States 
did not form part of British India and this was 
afterwards accepted by the Secretary of State. 

The staple crop In these States is rice The 
forests in them were at one time among the 
best timber producing tracts in India, but 
until lately foiest conservancy was piactlcally 
unknown The States have formed the sub- 
ject of fre*iuent legislation of a special character. 
The relations with the British Government 
are governed mainly by the sanads granted 
in similar terms to all the chiefs In 1894 They 
contain ten clauoes reciting the rights, privi- 
leges, duties and obligations of the chiefs, 
providing for the settlement of boundary dis- 
putes, and indicating the nature and extent 
of the control of the Political Agent. 

Political Agent . t, £. B. Ckibden-Eamsay, 
O.I.B., i.o.s. 
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UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED PROVINCES. 


Three States Rampur, Tchn and Benares 
are included under this Govenmicnt — 


State 

Area | 
Sq Miles 

Popu- 

lation 

Revenue 
in lakhs 

j 

Rampur 

892 

531,898 

45 

Tehri (Garhwal) 

4,200 

299,858 

6 

Benares 

988 


.. . 


Rampur is a fertile U\el tr«ict of country 
The ruler Coloiu 1 lli^ Ilighius'S Alijah 1'urz.iiidi- 
I-Dilpizir-i-Daiih t-i-In^lishia, Mukldu 'Ud-Dau- 
lah. Na'-r-ul Miilk Aniir-ul-Lmarii. Nauab Sir 
Syed Mohammed Hamid All Khan Bahadur 
Mustaid Jang, G C 1 L , G 0 \ .0 , ADO, to 
His IniiH rial Majcst j the King Emperor Boni 
81st August 1875, descended from the tamou‘- 
8adatv ol Balu ra Siicci'oded in Ic bruary 1889 
His Highni '»s IS thi sole sui viMiig rr presentatiM 
Of the onci great llohilla j owi r 111 India Ht 
the Premn r Chief in tin lJiiit( d rrovincis, and 
rules over a b( rntory of 892 square miles with 
a population of 581,217 His Ilighnc-'S is an I'li- 
lightened Prinu and is udi ( ducated in Arabic, 
Persian and English languagi B H( is akidi 
support<*r of t ducation lor Moh.immedans, and 
has trav( lied exU nsivcly In Ami nca and Europe 
During the Mutiny ol 18 j 7 the tlun Nawab of 
Rampur displayi'd his unswi r' mg lOAaltv to the 
British GOMrnment by aftording ix'cui iar\ aid, 
protc'Cting tin lives ol Europi fins, and nndenng 
other valuable servicis which wire suitabl\ 
recognised by the Paramount pow'cr This 
State contributi's towards the defence of 
the Indian Empire by maintainii g a ws II- 
equlppcd and will trained battalion of ImpiriaJ 
Service lnfantr> and a cavalry unit consisting 
of tvio squadrons 

The Imjx rial Service Infantry has scrvi d 
at the I rout and a detachment of Imperial 
ScTvice Laniirs is tmining Gov( rnmciit horses 
at the Remount Dt pot, Aurangabad 

His Highness has 8 sons, the eldest Sahlbzada 
Syed Ilaza Ali Klum Bahadur being the heir 
apparent 

The State has an income of over £300,000 
(three hundred thousand pounds) a year 

Tehrl State (or Tehn Garhwal) — This 
State lies entirely in the Himalayas and con- 
tains a tangled series of ridges and spurs ra- 
diating from a lofty senes of peaks on the 
border of Tibet. The sources of the Ganges 
and the Jumna are in it. The early history 
pf StJ^te is ot Gftrlfwal District, t|ie ! 


two tracts having formerly been ruled by the 
"ame dYna-^ty Parduiiian Shah, the last 
Kaja of the whole territory, was killed In battle, 
fighting agaiiiHt the Gurkhas , but at the close 
ot the Nt'palese War in 1815, his son received 
Horn the British tlie present State of Tehrl. 
During the Mutiny the latter rendered valuable 
a^sistane« to Government He died m 1869 
without Issue, and was succeeded by his uoar 
rilatlve Bhawaiii Shah, and he subsequently 
Ti'ceivc'd a ^aiiad giving him the right of adop- 
tion 'Ihe pnseiit Raja Lt H H Narendra 
shah Bahadur is a minor and is being educated 
at tlia Mayo t'ollcgc llu- princifial product Is 
tiic, grown on tinacit on the h 11 sides The 
■state fon bts an verv valuafdc and th re Is cciU- 
sidirablc export ot timber Ihe Raja has 
full powiis within the State A unit of lmp<*rlal 
Saiviie Sappers is inaintaini'd 'ihe capital Is 
Ichri, till summer capital bi lug Pratapnagar 
8,001) fcit above the ma level 

Political Affenf the Commissioner of Eumaon 


Benares —The founder of the ruling family 
ot Benaics was one Mansa Ram, who entered 
the service ol the Governor of Benares under 
the ^awab of Oudh lu the early eighteenth 
‘i-ntury Hn bOn, Balvai.t Singii, conquend 
the Meiglibouring couiitrh s and cn ati d a big 
-.tati out Of th( m over which In rub d till 1770. 
Raja Chit Singh bucciedid him, but wa^ ex- 
p< lb d by Warnn Hastlngi* in 1781 In 1794, 
owing to the mal-admini tration of tin estates 
which hud aciuinulatid under the Raja of 
lb nans, an agrtiunint wav concluded by which 
the lundv hi Id by tin Raja in hii own right 
wi ri vt paruti d from the n^t of thi piovjncc, 
of which hi wav mmply udminDtrator The 
direct control of the latter was assumed by 
Lin* Govimnnnt, and an annual income of 
one lakh of rujKCs wav asvun d to the Raja, 
while tin fornn r coiistituti d the Domains 
Within tin DoniaiiiH tin Raja hud revenue 
f)ow( rv similar to tho i of a Colb ctor in a 
iiritivli l)i tnit whiili win dibgabd to 
certain of his own otflcials There was thus 
consiituted what for nvei a century was known 
av the lamily Domains of the Maliaraja of 
Binares On the Ist of April 1911 these Do- 
mains became a State consisting of the parganas 
of Bhadohl (or Konrh) and ( hakla (or Kera 
Mangraur) with the fort of Ramnagar The 
Maharaja's powers are those of a ruling chief, 
subject to certain conditions, of which the 
most imjiortant are the maintenance of all 
rights acquired under laws In force prior to the 
transfer, the reservation to Government of 
the control of the postal and telegraph systems, 
ol plenary criminal jurisdiction within the 
Htate over servants of the British Government 
and European British subjects, and of a right 
of control In eertain matters connected with 
excise The preiient ruler is H H Maharaja 
Sir Prabhu Warayon Singh Bahadur, G.c i.bl, 
who was bom in 1866 and succeeded tP the 
S^te in 1899 t’ 
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The Native States — Punjab, 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF THE PUNJAB. 


Under this Government there aie 34 states, 
varying considerably In size and importance 
Area, 36,532 square miles Population (1911), 
4,212,794. Revenue, about i,l, 000,000 

The Punjab states may be ('rouped under 
three main classes 'I’he lull Stales, 23 in 
number, He among the Punjab Himalayas and 
are held by some of the most ancient Rajput 
families in all India Along the western half 
of the southern border lies the Muhammadan 
state of Bahawalpur I’he remaining States, 
Including the Sikh principalities of Patiala, 
ffind, Nabha, Kapurthala, iVridkot and Kalsia, 
and the Muhammadan chiefships of Maler 
Eotla, Pataudi, Loharu and Dujana, He east 
of Lahore, and, with insignificant exceptions, 
occupy the centre of the eastern plains of the 
province 

The list below gives details of the area, popu 
lation, and revenue of the more impoilant 
states • — 



Area 


Revenue 

Name. 

square 

miles 

Popula- 

tion 

Approx 
in lakhs 

Bahawalpur 

16,000 

780,394 

27 

Chamba 

3,210 

134,351 

7 

Faridkot 

642 

130,374 

8 

ffind 

1,250 

271,728 

15 

Kapurthala 

630 

268,244 

25 

Maler Kotla 

107 

71,144 

14i 

Mandl 

1,200 

181,110 

5 

Nabha 

928 

248,892 

15 

Patiala 

6,412 

1,407,659 

72 

Sirmur (Nahan) 

1,1 OH 

1 18 564 



Bahawalpur. — This State, which is about 
300 miles in length and about 40 miles wide, 
is divided lengthwise into three great strips 
Of these, the first is a part ot the Great Indian 
Desert ; the central tract is chiefly desert, not 
capable of cultivation, identical with the Bar 
or Pat uplands of the Western Punjab , and 
the third, a fertile alluvial tract in the river 
valley, is called the Sind The ruling family 
claims descent from the Abbaside Khalifas of 
Egypt The tribe originally came from Sind, 
and assumed independence during the dis- 
memberment of the Durrani empiie On the 
rise of Ran jit Singh, the Nawab made several 
applications to the British Government for 
an engagement of protection These, however, 
were declined, although the Treaty of Lahore in 
1809, whereby ilanjit Singh was confined to 
the right bank of the Sutlej, in reality effected 
bis object. The first treaty with Bahawalpur 
was negotiated in 1833, the year after the treaty 
with Raniit Singh for regulating traffic on the 
Indus. It secured the independence of the 
INawab within his own territories, and opened 
up the traffic on tlie Indus and Sutlej, During 
the first Alihan War the Nawab rendered as- 
sistance to the British and was rewarded b> 
a grant of territory and life pension. On hla 
death the succession was disputed and for a 
time the State was In the hands of the British. 
The present Nawab is H. H Nawab Sadiq 
Muhammad Eban, who was bom in 1904 and 
succeeded In 1907. During his xnlnorlty the 
State is managed by a Council of Regency. The 
pilief props i^re wheat, rice and mWet. Tbe 


Lahore-Karaclii branch of the North-Western 
State Railway passes through the State 
The State supports an Imperial Service SiUadar 
Carhcl Transport Corps consisting of 355 men 
and 1,144 camels, in addition to other troops. 
The capital is Bahawalpur, a walled town 
built lu 1748 

Political Agent W G Renoiif, ICS. 

Chamba — This State Is nicloseu on the 
went and north bv Kashmir, on the east and 
south bv the Biitish distiicts of Kangra and 
Gurdaspur, and it is shut in on almost every 
side by lofty hill ranges The whole country 
Is mountainous and is a favourite resort of 
spoitsmen It possesses a remarkable series 
of copper plate inscriptions from which its 
chronicles have been completed 

Founded probably in the sixth century by 
Marut, a Suiajbansi Rajput, who bmlt Biahma- 
pura, the modern Barman r, Chamba was ex- 
tended by Meru Varina (680) and the town of 
Chamba built by Sabil Vaffraa about 920 The 
State maintained its independence, until the 
Mogha) conquest of India 

Under the Moghals it became tributary to the 
empire, but its internal administration was 
not interfered with, and it escaped almost 
unscathed from Sikh aggression The State 
first came under British influence in 1846. 
The part, west of the Ravi, was at first handed 
over to Kashmir, but subsequently the boun- 
daries of the Stato were fi\ed as they now 
stand, and it was declared independent of 
Kashmir The present chief is 11 H. Ilaja 
Sir Bhure Singh, K c p i , K c i E , who was bom 
in 1869, and succeeded in 1904 The principal 
crops are rice maize and millets There are 
some valuable forests which wi re partly leased 
to Government in 1864 for a term of 99 years, 
but the management of them has now been 
retroceded to the Chamba Durbar The 
mountain ranges are rich m minerals which 
are little worked The principal road to Chamba 
town is from Bathankot, the terminus of 
the Amritsar Pathankot branch of the North- 
Western Railway The Raja is the head of the 
judicial department and is ossi'^ted by the 
Wazir-i-W azarats. Chamba town, on the right 
bank of the Ravi, contains a number of inte- 
resting temples, of wdiich that of Lakshmi 
Narayan, dating possibly from the tenth cen- 
tury, is the most famous 
Faridkot. — The ruling family of this 
sandy level tract of land belongs to the Sldhu- 
Barar clan of the Jats, and is descended from 
the same stock as the PhulKian houses Their 
occupation of Faridkot and Kot Kapura dates 
from the time of Akbar, though quarrels with 
the surrounding Sikh States and internal dis- 
sensions have greatly reduced the patrimony. 

The prf^stnt chief, Major H H Maharaja 
Brlj Indar Singh Bahadur was born in 1896, 
and ast ended the Rajgadi on 15th March 
1900 and corammcod exercising full Ruling 
^wers from 24th November 1916. His 
Highness Was brought up In the Aitchlson 
Chiefs’ College During his minority the 
administration was carried on by a Council of 
Regency His Highness has thre{* Secretaries 
to assist him in running the administration 
of his State. The State ht^s one CQmponf of 
Imperial Service Sappers* 
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Jind. — The three Native States of Jlnd, 
Patiala and Nabha form collectively the Pliul- 
kian States, the most important of the Cis- 
Sutlej States. This area is the ancestral pos- 
session of the Phulkian houses It lies mainly 
in the great natural tract called the Jangal 
(desert or forest), but stretclies north-east 
into that known as the Pawadh and south- 
wards across the Ghaggar Into the Nardak 
while its southernmost tract, round the ancient 
town of Jlnd, claims to lie within the sacred 
limits of Kurukshetra This vast tract is not, 
however, the exclusive property of the States . 
for in it lie several islands of British teriitory, 
and the State of Maler Kotla enters the centrt 
of its northern border. On the other hand, 
the States hold many outlying villages sur- 
rounded by British territory 

The historv of Jind as a separate State dates 
from 176J1 when the confederated Sikhs cap- 
tured Sirhind town and paititioncd the whole 
Jlnd Province The Maharaja of Jind, H II 
Maharaja Sir Ilanbir Singh, o 0 I E, k c s 1 , 
was born in 1879 and succeeded in 1887 He 
descended from the %ncestoiB of the Phulkian 
family. During the Sikh War and the Mutinv 
the llaia of Jind was of great scivlce to the 
British and was rewarded with a grant of nearh 
600 square miles of land Thepiincipal crops 
are wheat, barley and gram The onlv indus- 
tries of inipoitance are the manufactures ot 
gold and silver ornaments, leather and woodwork 
and cotton cloth The capital is Sangrur whii h 
18 connected by a State Railway with the 
North-Western Railway Under His Ulghness’ 
Court there is a Council Wizarat which con- 
trols all the departments of the State 

Kapurlhala — This State consists of three 
detached pieces of territory In the great plain 
of the Doab The ancestors of the chief of 
Kapurthala at one time held possessions both 
in the Cis and Trans-Sntlej and aho In the Bari 
Doab In the latter lies the villag" of AliJu, 
whence the family springs, and from which it 
takes the name of Ahluwalia Some of these 
estates were confiscated after the first S'Kh 
War and when the Jullundur Doab came 
under the dominion of the British Governmint 
In 1846, the estates north of the Sutlej were 
maintained In the Independent possession of 
the Ahluwalia chieftain, conditional on his 
paying a commutation in cash for the service 
engagements by which he had previously been 
bound to Ranjit Singh The Bari Doab cs 
tates have been released to tlie head of the 
house in perpetuity, the civil and police juris- 
diction remaining in the hands of the British 
authorities For good services during the 
Mutiny, the Raja was rewarded with a grant 
of other States in Ondh in which, however, he 
exercises no ruling powers, though in Oudh he Is, 
to mark his superiority, addressed as Raja-i- 
Rajagan The present chief is H H Maharaja 
Sir Ja gat jit Singh Bahadur, Gcsi, who was 
bom in 1872 and succeeded in 1877. He was 
granted the title of Maharaja as an hereditary 
distinction in 1911 The chiefs of Kapur- 
thala are Sikhs. Sardar Jassa Singh was 
always known as Jassa £alal ; but the 
family claim descent from Eana Kapur, a 
semi -mythical member of the Eajput house 
ot Jaisalmer, who is said to have left his home 
«Qd founded Kapurthala 000 years ago. Only 


a small proportion of the population however 
are Sikhs, the majority being Mahomedans* 
The chief crops are wheat, gram, malse, cotton 
and sugar-cane. The town of Sultanpur in 
this State is famous for hand-painted cloths. 
The main lino of the North-Western Railway 
passes through part of the State and the Grand 
rrnnk Road runs parallel to it A branch 
railway from Jullundur City to Ferozepur 
pavse- through the State Kapurthala maintains 
a battalion of Imperial Service infantry and a 
Binall force of local troops Tlio capital is 
Kapurthala, which in said to haye been founded 
in the eleventh century 

Agent to the Lioutenant-Governor for Kapur* 
thala, the Commissioner of the Jullunder 
Division 

Maler Kotla — This State consists of a 
level Bandv plain ixiuiuled by the district of 
Ludhinna on the north and by Patiala terri- 
tory elsewhere 'J’he Nawahs of Maler Kotla 
aie of Afghan desient. and originally hold posi- 
tions of trust in the Sirhind province under 
the Moghal Emperors As tlie Empire sank 
into do(av during the eighteenth century, the 
local chiefs gradually b(‘( amc independent. 
I'ht' result was constant fcMidn with the adja- 
cent Sikh States After the victory of Laswari, 
gainc'd by the British over Sindhla in 1808, 
and the sul)jugation and flight of Holkar in 
1805, when tin* Nawab cf Maler Kotla joined 
the Biitish army, the British Government 
8acce(*ded to the power of tin* Maratha? In the 
distnets between the Sutlej and the Jumna. 
The final treaty wliich atfirnied the dependence 
.if the State on the British Government was 
pignod after the submission of Ranjit Singh 
in 1809 The present Nawab is TI B Nawab 
Ahniud All Khan Bahadur, K c s i , who Was 
bom In 1881 and succeeded In 1008 He was 
created Hon Major In the Indian Army for his 
services during the war I’hc* chief products 
aie* eottrin, sugar and opium The State 
fiiippoits two double companh's of Iiiiperlal 
Service* Sap}>ers The capital la Maler Kotla, 
Revenue 14^ lakhs 

Mandi — This is a mountainous State In 
the upper readies of the Boas It has a lilstory 
of Ci* *Mderable length, as it once formed part 
of the Suket State Its relations with tho 
British were d<*termincil after the battle of 
Sobraon In 1846 The present minor Chief 
H H Raja Jogindra Sen was Installed in 1913, 
'J’he adinluistratlon is carried on by Mr. J. E 8, 
P.irr>»i'S, ICS, the* Superintendent, and Mahta 
Oanda Mai, Assistant Supe*ilntendent. Tho 
principal crops artj nee, mal/.e, wheat and millet. 
About thre^c-flftbs of tho State are occupied by 
fore st and grazing lands It Is rich in minerals. 
Thej capital Is Mandi, founded In 1527, which 
contains se veral temples and other bnllaings Of 
inten*8t and Is one of tR* e h of marts for com- 
merce with Ladakh in I Yarkharid 

Nabha —N.ibha which became a separate 
State* In 1769 is one of the 3 Phulkian Statef 
— Nabha, Patiala and Jlnd and though second 
In point of population and revenue of the ft 
sister States, it claims seniority b<*ing descended 
from the eldest branch It consists of two 
distinct parts, the main portion comprising 
12 8ex>arate pieces of territory scattered among 
tho other Punjab States and Districts, forms 
the City of Nabha and the NvMmaU ot Fhal 
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and AmJoh ; the second portion forms the 
Nuamai of Bawal In the extreme south-east 
of the Punjab on the border of Raiputana 
this Nizamat of Bawal was sub^equ(‘ntly added 
to its tfrritory as a reward from the British 
Government for the loyalty of the Rulers of 
Nabha The State now covers an area of 
about 3,000 square miles and ha'^ a population 
of about 3 lalois The present Ruler is Shn 
Maharaja Ripudnman Siiighji Malavendrn 
Bahadur, who was born in 188 i and ‘,ucceed» d 
his father in 1911 TIk' administration of tin 
State Is earned on by His HikIuu ssthe Maharaja 
assisted by a Council ot Ministers Tin Hi^h 
Court IS the head of tlie Judicial Departm< nt 
The State support.s one battalion of Impi rial 
Service Infantry consisting of 600 min be- 
sides this there are local forci's of Infantry, 
cayalry and artillery, etc , consisting of about 
1,000 men all told and also a Transport Corps 
For the preservation of the pi' ace th( re is a 
Police force consisting ol about 600 men. 

The State Is traversed by the mam and 3 
branch lines of th« N W Railway and tin 
Rajpntana Malwa Rillway crossis tin Mizawat 
of i^wal A large portion of the State i'' irri 
sated by the Sirhind Canal The crops of tin 
State are gram pulsi s bajra, sug ircane, cotton, 
wheat and barley , to facilitate trade the Darbar 
has opened grain markets and Rinks near the 
prlncliial railway stations within tin Stab 
territory, The chnf industries of the State 
copgists of the manufacture of>ilv(rand gold 
ornament®, brass utdells, and cotton carpi ts 
la^'e and gota, etc There are som' ginning 
factorh's and a cotton sb am pr<'S8 in the State 
which are working succ'"^8fullv The State 
has so far contribut'd ronglilv about 30 lakh® 
of rupees to the various fiimK in conneition 
with the War, including a fully equipped Ho®- 

E ftnl Ship for Mesopotamia, jieople of the State 
ave subscribed about 7 lakhs to the Indian 
War Loan. 

Patiala. — This is the largest of the Phiil- 
kian States &j, 1 the premier State in the Piinj.ib 
Its territory is scatter* d and Interspi'rsed with 
small estates and eien single viJ] >ges belonging 
to other States and British distrnts It also 
oomjuiscs a portion of the Simla Bills and 
territory on the border of Jaijur and Alwar 
States Area 6,951 square miles Populatn n 
1,407,659 Its history as a separate state 
begins in 1762 During the Sikh war and the 
Mutiny the Maharaja W'as loyal and was siib- 
stantially rew'aidcd The present Ruler Hi® 
Highness Farzand-i-Khas Daulat-i-Inghshia 
Mansur-i-Zaman Amir-ul-Umra Maharaja 
Dhiraj Rajf'Shwar Sii Maharaja-i-Rnjgan Major 
General Sir Bhupinder Singh Mahlnder Bahadur, 


G C I E., G B E , was bom In 1891 and succeeded 
in 1909 During his minority his administrative 
functions were exercised by a Couneilof Regency 
consisting of three members The principal 
eiops are gram, barley a no wheat cotton and 
tobacco are also grown in i>arts of the state. 
A great part of the state is irrigated by the 
Sirlund and Western Jumna Canal distributaries 
It possisscs valuable torests The State is 
rich 111 antiquitu's, especially at Pinjaur, Sunam 
and Siihmd The North-Western Railw'ay, 
the E J Railway and a bianoh of the B B 
and C f Railway traverse the state It con- 
tains an Imperial Service contingent of a regi- 
ment of cavalry and two battalions of infantry 
The State has besides these standing forces 
siipjilied British Government with two mule 
and one canu'l corjis raised exjnesslv for war 
exigeiints Also nmh'rtaken to raise three 
new battalu ns of lull wair strength In 1900 
it was decided by the Government of India 
to ajqioint a Pc litical Agint tor Patiala and the 
othei two Phulkian State's of Jind and Nabha 
were included in the Agency, to which was 
afterwards added the li^yli.immadan State of 
Bliawaljmr, l)iit a separate Agency has since 
been established tor tins last mentioned state. 

I The Hcadqiiaiteis ol the Agenc\ art at Patiala 
Gross Income in round figures is 1,10,00,000 
iiijiecs per annum 

Sirmur (Nalian) — This is a hilly State 
III the Hiiualav^as under the Political control 
of the CominisBionei of Ambala Division Its 
history is said to date from the I lib century. 
In the eightecntii century the State was able 
to repulse the Gurkha invasion, but in 1793 
the Gurkha® were invited to aid In tl.o sup- 
pression of an internal revolt m the State and 
they III turn had to be evicted by the British. 
In 1857 the Haja rendered valuable services 
to the British, and during the second Afghan 
War he sent a contingent to the North-West 
Frontier The present Chief is H 11 Haja 
Aniar Parkash Bahadur, K c & i , who was born 
in 1888 and succieded in 1911 The main agri- 
cult uial feature of the Stati is the recent deve- 
lopment ot the Kiarila Dun, a hrtile level 
piain which produces w'heat, gram, rice, maize 
and other crops '1 he State forests are val able 
and there is an iron foundry at Naban wb'cb 
was started in 1867 but, bung unat>Ie to com- 
pete with the imported iron, n now used for 
the manufacture of sugai-canc ciu®bing mills. 
The State supports an imperial Service C'orps 
of Sappers and iMirurs wbuh served in the 
Tirali Expedition ol 1897 and has been serving 
In the war It was captured with General 
Townshcnd's force at Kut-al-Amara but the 
Corps has since bi'cii rc-constitutcd and has 
again gone on service. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BURMA. 


Gnder this Government there are four Shan 
States, two In the Mandalav Division (Hkmatl 
Long and Mong Mit) , and two m the Sagamg 
Division (Hsawnghsup and Singkaling Hkmati), 
the area of which Is 7,374 square miles and 
pppuiatlon about 67,051, consisting cjiiefly 


of Buddhists There are m addition 48 petty 
State®, 5 in the Northern Shan States 43 in 
the Southern Shan States, with an area of 
58,835 square miles and a population of 
1,358 498 cQnsistipg Qf Bu4dbtsts an4 
Animlsts, 
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The Shan States— ThouKh a portion of 
British India, do not form part of Burma proper 
and are not comprised in the regularly ad- 
inlniatered area of the Province They he 
for the roost part to the east of Upper Burma 
They owed alletiianee to the Burmese Gov- 
ernment, but were administered bv their owr 
rulers (Sawbwas) and the British Governimnt 
has continued to a certain ‘ extent the 8emi> 
independence which it found existing in 1885 
As at present de3ned, the Shan States arc 
divided into — 

1. States under the supervision of the 
Supeiintendent, Northern Shan States, 
whose headquarters ate at Lashlo, area 
14,294 square miles and population 58,952 

2. States under the supervision ot the 
Superintendent and Political Ollieer, South- 
ern Shan States, whose headquarters 
are at Taiimrgvi area 40,434 square 
miles and population 900 202 

There are five States ir the Northern and 38 
in the Southern SlTan States there are in 
addi*^ion two Shan States under the siijicr- 
vision of the Commibsioner of the Mandalay 
Division, namely, Hkmati Long in the unad- 
ministeied territory to the north of the My- 
itkjina District and Mong Mit lying north- 
east of the Bubv Mines District In the north- 
west of the Upper (hind win District towaids 
Manipur theie are tw'o small Shan States, 
Hsawnghsup and Singkahng llkamtl, whose 
administiation is supervised by the Commis- 
sioner of the Sagaiiig Division 

The Northern Shan States are North ITsenwd 
In the north. South Hscnwi near the Salween 
in the east, Maiiglon in the south-east, Hsipaw 
in the south-west, and Tawngpeng in the north- 
west The 5Va States east of the Salween 
can hardly be said to be under British control 
In ordinary matters the States are adminlH- 
tered by thfir Sawbwas, who are assisted bv 
amats, or ministers, in various departments 
The Superintendent exercises general control 


over the jurisdiction of justice and is vestwl 
with wide revisionary powers In revenue 
matters the Sawbwas administer their States 
In accordance with local customs which have 
been but little modified Of prime Importance 
in tin ♦{onomv of the coiintr\ D the Mandalay 
Lashio railwav, 180 miles in length, of which 
rZrt miles lie within the Northern Slian States. 
The line is a single traik, and was constructed 
In the face of considerable engineering diffi- 
culties of wdiiel) not least the notable was 
the Gokteik gorge, now spanned bv a viaduct. 
It had been proposed to continue the railway 
about 90 miles farther east to the Kunlong, 
where is a ferrv ovei the Salween, and eventually 
to penetrate into V'uiman . but this exteL'sioD 
Is for the present in abeyance 

The most Important of the Southern Shan 
States are Kengtung and 5 awnghwe. Under 
the supei vision of the Superintendent and 
Politic ell Officer and his Assistants, the chiefs 
— known a“ Sawbwas, Mvo/as, and Ngwegunh- 
mns — control their own States, exercising 
revenin, tivil and criminal jurisdiitlon therein. 
There are In all 9 Sawbwas, 18 Myozas and 
11 Ngwc'gunhmus 

Karcnni — d'his distm t consists of flv® 
States, \Mtii a total area of appro 'draately 
4,200 square miles ami a population of abouli 
«4,000, iving on the frontier south of the Shan 
States The large-t State Is KantarawadI 
with an area of 1 000 square miles, a fopulatioo 
of nearlv 40,000, and a gros*- revenue ,f about 
IJ lakhs of rupees More than half of the 
inhabitants belong to the Red Karens, a people 
low in the scale of civiHsatii'n An Assistant 
Political Officer is posted at Loikaw as Agent 
of the British Ooveniment, and a cicrtaln 
amount of control Js exercised through him 
over the chiefs The principal wealth of the 
country is teak timber, and the considerable 
alien population is largely supported by the 
timber trade, which, h'^wever, has declined 
grca’^ly in the last few years The Karens 
I themselves are distinguished as hunters. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF ASSAM. 


The only State of importance under the Chief 
Commissioner of Assam is Manipur, which has 
an area of 8,45b square miles and a population 
of 34b,222, of which about 60 per cent arc 
Hindus, and 36 per cent animistic forest tribes 
Manipur consists of a great tract of hilly country 
and a valley, about 30 miles long 20 miles 
wide, which is shut in on every side The 
State adopted Rinduism in the early eigh- 
teenth century, when it came under a Naga 
Raja who subsequently made several inva- 
sions into Burma On the Burmese retaliat- 
ing, Manipur negotiated a treaty of alliance 
with the British, in 1762 The Burmese again 
invaded Manipur during the first Burmese 
War and on the conclusion of peace, in 1826, 
Manipur was dt-elared independent The 
chief event in its subsequent history was thi 
intervention of the British in 1891 to establish 
the claim of Kula Chandra Singh as Maharaja, 
followed by the treacherous murder of the 
Chief Commissioner, Mr. Quinton and the 
officers with him and the withdrawal of the 
esoort which accompanied him. From 1891 


to 1008 the State was administered by a Political 
Agent and Superintondpiit of the State during 
the minority of H H Rfija Chura Chand Singh. 
The Raja was invested with ruling powers In 
1908 The administration of the State is now 
conducted by the Durbar, consisting of the 
Raja as President a vice-president, a member 
of the Indian Civil Service whose services are 
lent to the State, three ordinary and three 
addlfional members who are all Manipurls. 
The staple crop of the country is rice. Foresti 
of gnat variety cover the whole of the hill 
ranges 

Khasi and Jaintia Hills.— These petty 
chiefshipa, 25 In number, with a total area 
of about 3,900 square miles and a population 
of 126,000, are Included under the Government 
of Assam Most of tlie States have treatlea 
or engagements with the British Oovemment. 
The largest of them Is Khyrim, the smallest 
is Nonglewal, which has a population of 169. 
Most of them are ruled by a chief or Stem. 
The Siemship usually remains in one family, 
but the succesaioo was orlglnafly controttm 
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by A small electoral body constituted from the 
heads of certain priestly clans. Of recent 
years there has been a ttr^ndency to broaden 
the elective basis, and the constitution of a 
Khasi State has eJways been of a very demo- 
cratic character, a Siem exercising but little 
control over his people. Among many of the 


north-east frontier tribes there is little se- 
curity of life and property, and the people 
are compelled to live in large villages on sites 
selected for their defensive capabilities. The 
Khasls seem, however, to have been less dis- 
tract e«l by internal warfare, and the villages] 
as a rule, are small. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


The Central Provinces include fifteen feuda 
tory States subordinate to the administration, 
•rlth an area of 31,174 square miles and a popu- 
lation of 2,117,002 One of the States, Makral, 
lies within Hoshangabad District, the re- 
mainder are situated in the Chhattisgarh Divi- 
sion, to the different districts of which they 
were formerly attached Their relations with 
Government are controlled bv a Political Agent 
The States vary greatly in size and importance 
Sakti the smallest, having an area of 13S square 
miles and Bastar the largest an area of 13,062 
square miles They are administered by here- 
ditary chiefs, who hold on conditions of loyalty 
and good government set forth m patents and 
acknowledgments of fealty, but are nominally 
free from direct interference save m the case 
of sentences of death, which require the Chief 
Commissioner’s confirmation But, as a fact, 
the Government has exercised a very large 
amount of control, owing mainly to the fre- 
quency with which the States have been taken 
under direct management, because of either 
the minority or the misconduct of the chief 

The States pay a tribute to Government 
which amounts in the aggregate to about 

lakhs. 

Statistics relating to the chief States are 
contained in the following table — 


State 

Area, 

Popula- 

tion 

1911. 

Revenue 
(approxi- 
mate) 
in Lakhs 


Sq 

Miles. 



Bastar 

13,062 

433,310 

3 

Jashpur 

1,963 

174,458 

1 

Kanker 

1,429 

127,014 

2 

£hairagarb . i 

931 

155,471 

3 

Kandgaon 

871 

167,362 

4 

Balgarb 

1,486 

218,860 

2 

Bni|nija 

Eight other 

States. 

6,065 

248,703 

2 

6,377 

411,824 

6 

Total 

81,174 

2,117,002 

23 


Bastar. — This State, which lies to the 
south-east comer of the Provinces, Is the most 
Important of the group. It has an area of 
18,067 square mUea and a population of 483,810. 


The family of the Baja is very ancient, and Is 
stated to belong to the Bajputs of the Lunar 
race Up to the time of the Marathas, Bastar 
occupied an alrao«t Independent position, but 
a tribute was imposed on it by the Nagpur 
government in the eighteenth century At 
this period the constant feuds between Bastar 
and the neighbouring State ot Jeypore in Madras 
kept the country for manv years in a state of 
anarchy The chief object of contention was 
the Jvotapad tract, which had originally be- 
longed to Bastar, but tmd been ceded in re- 
turn for assistance given oy Jeypore to one of 
the Bastar chiefs during some family dissen- 
sions The Central Provinces Administra- 
tion finally made this over to .leypore in 1863, 
on condition of payment of tribute of Bs. 3,000, 
two-thirds of which sum was remitted from 
the amount payable by Bastar. By virtue 
of this arrangement the tribute of Bastar was, 
until recently, reduced to a nominal amount. 
The cultivation of the State is extremely sparse. 
Bice is the most important crop. The State 
is ruled by the feudatory Chief. The Dewan 
of the State is a retired Di^puty Commissioner 
of the Central Provinces who lias three assistants 
under him After u recent period of disturbance 
the State has returned to complete tranquil- 
iity and precautions are being taken to remove 
all causes of unrest by better 8nper\ision over 
the minor State oflQcials and a very considerate 
forest policy The chief town is Jagdalpur 
on the Indravati Biver 

Surguja. — Until 1905 this was included 
In Chota Nagpur State of Bengal. The most 
important feature is the Manipat, a magnifi- 
cent tableland forming the southern barrier 
of the State The early history of Surguja 
IS obscure , but according to a local tradition 
in Palamau, the present ruling family is said 
to be descended from a Baksel Baja of Fala- 
mau In 1758 a Maiatha army overran the 
State, and compelled its chief to acknowledge 
himself a tributary of the Bhonsla Baja. At 
the end of the eighteenth century, in conse- 
quence of the clucf having aided a rebellion 
in Palamau a^^ainst the British, an expedition 
entered Surguja , and, though order was tempo- 
rarily restored, disputes again broke out 
between the chief and his relations, necessi- 
tating British interference Until 1818 the 
btate coutmued to be the scene of constant 
lawlessness , but in that year it was ceded to 
the British Government under the provi- 
sional agreement concluded with Mudhojl 
Bhonsla of Berar, and order was soon estab- 
lished. The principal crops are rice and other 
cereals. The population Is mainly aboriginal, 
the wild Korwa tribe being a perpetual source 
of trouble. A band of them comimtted several 
murders and robberies In 1910. 
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KASHMIR. 


Kashmir (known to Indians as Jammu) 
to the east of the Indus and to the we^t of tlu 
Eavi It ii a mountainous country with just a 
strip of level land along the Punjab frontier, and 
intersected by valleys of winch many are of 
surpassing beaiitj and grandeur It may be 
divided physically into two areas the north- 
eastern comprising the area diained by the 
Indus with its tnbutaiies, and the south-western, 
including the country diained by the Jheiuin 
the Kishangangd and the Chenab The dmding 
lijQr' bitwten those two areas is the great cential 
mountain range The aica of the State is 81,4 
square rail^^e, and the population 2,l'>8,120 
History — Vaiious poeis liave Ictt more or 
less trustworthy iccords of the history of tht 
valley down to 1586, when it was conquered by 
Akbar Srinagar, the capital, had by then been 
long esUblished, though many ol tin line build- 
ings erected by early Hindu rulers liad bun 
destroyed by the IVlahomedan kings who first 
appeared In the 12th century In the leign ol 
Sikandar the populatioi* became almost entirdy 
Mahomedan, Akliar visited the valley three 
times. Jehangir did much to beautity it , but 
after Aurangzebe theio was a pciiod of disordii 
and decay, and by the middle of the eighteenlli 
century the imbah of Kashmir was practicallv 
independent of Dellii Thereafter it expeiieuced 
the oppression of Afghan rule until it w'as 
rescued, in 1819, by an army sent by Kanjit 
Singh. Sikh rule was less oppiessive than that 
of the Afghans The history of the State as at 
present constituted is practically that of one 
man, a Dogra ilajput, Gulab Singh of Jammu 
For his services to the Sikhs this remarkable 
man had been made Kaja of Jammu in 1820, 
and he added laigcly to his territory by 
conquest He hold aloof from the war between 
the British and the Sikhs, only appearing 
as mediator after the battle of Sobraoii 
(1846) when the British made over to him for 
Rs, 76 lakhs the present territories of the State 
He had to fight for the valley and subsequently 
lost part of his State, Gilgit, over which th( 
successors had at a heavy cost to reasseit their 
claims His son Itanbir Singh, a model Hindu, 
ruled from 1857 to 1885, when he was succeeded 
by his eldest son Major-General fl H, Mahaiaju 
Sir Partab Singh, q c 8 i , G 0 i E 
Administration — For some years the 

Maharaja took no part in the administration of 
the State, but since 1905 lie has exercised full 
powers, assisted by a Cliicf Minister — llai Salieb 
biwan Amar Kath, cie — a Home Minister, 
and a Revenue Minister The four duet ex- 
ecutive officers are the Governors of Jammu 
and of Kashmir, the Wazir Wazarat of Gilgit 
and the Wazir Wazarat of Ladakh The real 
administrative power lies with the petty subor- 
dinate officers (tahbildars) who exercise revenue, 
civil, and criminal jurisdiction with regular 
stages of appeal but distance and the absence 
of easy communications are practical checks on 
the use or abuse of appeals Ihe Biitish Resi- 
dent has his headquarters at Srinagar , there is 
also a Political Agent at Gilgit responsible to the 
Government of India for the administration of 
the outlying petty States , and a British Officer 
is stationed at Leb to assist In the supervision of 
Central Asian trade. In the Dogras the State 
iuu splendid matdlais for an Army, which con- 


sists of 6,961 troops, of whom 3,370 are main 
tainod as ImpciiaJ Service troops. 

FiNtNCL — The tinanclal position of the State 
Is -itrong, and it has more than 40 l.ikhs invested 
m Goveinuifut ol India seouiities i'he total 
icvoinie lust \(iar was y3 lakhs, the chief items 
being land revt‘nuc, torests, customs and octroi. 

pRODCcrioN AND INDUSTRY — The popu- 
lation IS prc-cmlnciitly agricultuial and pastoral, 
i’he systi 111 ol land t' nuic lias been described as 

ivotvv.'iM in rums, great complexity existing 
owing to till' kiCt that there is no local law of 
rent and revenue i'lie principal food crop Is 
riee, maize, cotton, salfron, tobacco, hops 
(auliimn ciops) ami w'luat, barlev, poppy, beaus 
(spihig Clop'll aie also giown 81ieep are largely 
k<[)t The ."state fori'sts aie extensive and 
valuable Exjiloration for minerals has not 
bi‘en atleinptid on ■>oimd pimclplcs. Vast 
litlds of tiiable, dusty loiI have been found. 
Gold has been found at Guhtiaig and Sapphires 
in Padar 'J'lie mdustnis ol luanutacturo are 
cliKdly (oniuxled with smieultuu (the silk fila- 
ture at Srinagar, the largest in the world, was 
destioyid b\ lire in July 1912), oil-pressing and 
the mnnutactuH* of wine The woollen cloth, 
shawls, and wood cuiving of the State arc famous. 

t’uMMUNiCATioNs — I'lie Stall coutains only 
16 miles ot railway on the Tawi-Suchetgarh 
branch of the K -W Railway The Jhelum is 
the only navigable river At present there is 
much activity in improving road coraraunlca* 
tlons, but in inany parts of the country wheeled 
traffic Is unknown 

PuRLic Works — In 1904, a Hood spill channel 
aoovo Srinagar was constructed with a view 
to minimising the tonstant iisk of Hoods, and 
It was hopni tliat tlic danger would bo still 
further rcduci d by the carrying out of a scheme 
for low( ring a part of the bed of the Jhelum. 
w'hich has since been taken in hand. Good 
progress has beer made with irrigation ; but 
the most important schemes of recent years 
liave been those for an electrical power station 
on the JlKdurn River, and for a Railway into 
Kashmir It was proiiosed to supply from tWa 
power station electrical energy for various 
State schemes (including the Jhidum dredging 
scheme) and for private enterprise and pos- 
sibly for working the propo'^cd Kashmir Rail- 
way. The works were completed about 1907, 
and the scheme according to the latest reports 
IS woiking very satisfactorily The proposal 
for a railway to Kashmir liad been under dis- 
cussion for many years, the nature of the country 
making the question of route a difficult one. 
In 1905, a dot ision was taken m favour of a 
line from Srinagar via the Jhelum Valley and 
Abbottabad, but the project has remained in 
abeyance pending the consideration of further 
schemes, among wlimh are proposals for line^ of 
ropevvuy from Jainraii to Srinagar and from Srma* 
gar to the western borders via the Jhelum Valley. 

Education — In educational matters Kashmir 
Is the most backward tract m the whole of India. 
In the State as a whole only 2 in every 100 
persons can read and write. The number of 
educational institutions has increased from 45 
in 1891 to 379 in 1911 

Regident -Lleut-Col A. B* A G Bannerman, 

0.V 0 , 0 I.B. 

PoMkal at Gilgit — Major 0. A, Smith. 



Native States* Tribute. 

Many of the States pay tribute, varying in amount according to the circumstances of each 
case, to the Biitipli UoviMniiieiit This tribute is frequently due to exchanges ot territory or 
settlement of claims between the Govemiiients, but is chiefly in lieu of former obligations to sup- 
ply or maintain troops Tin actual annual receipts In the foiin of tribute and contributions from 
Native States are summarised in the following table The relations of the States to one 
another in respect of tributes are complicated, and it would serve no useful purpose to enter 
upon the question It mav, howevei, be mentioned that a large niimbi r of the States of Kathia- 
war and Gujarat pay tribute of some kind to Baroda, and that Gwalior claims tribute from gome 
of the smaller States of Central India — 

States paying tribute directly to the Government of India. 


Tribute from Jaipur .. .. , 

„ „ Kotah ... . .. . 

„ „ Udaipur . . ... 

„ „ Jodhpur . ..... 

„ „ Bundi 

„ „ Other States 

Contribution of Jodhpur towards cost of Erinpura Irregular Force 
„ of kotah toward-^ cost of Dcoli Irregular Force 
„ of Jihopal fowaidb tost oi JUiopal Levy 

„ of Jaora towards cost of Unlfed Malwa Contingent 

Contributions towards cost ot Malwa Bhil Corps 

Fees on succession . . . . . 


Total 

Central Provinces and Berar, 


£ 

26,667 

15,648 

13,3d3 

6,533 

8,000 

15,170 


7,667 

13,333 

10,753 

9,142 

2,140 


85,351 


43,035 

3,437 


181,823 


Tribute from various States 

Burma. 

Tributes from Shan States 
„ „ other States 

Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

Tribute from Manipur 
„ „ Kambmi 

Bengal. 

Tribute from various States 


Tribute 


Tribute 

Pees’on 


United Provinces. 

from Benares 
„ Kapurthala (Bahraich) 

Punjab. 

from Mandl 
„ other States . 
succession 


Madras 

Tribute from Travancore 
Veshkash and subsidy from M> sore 
„ „ „ „ ('ochln 

„ „ „ „ Travancore 


Bombay 

Tribute from Kathiawar . . . 

„ „ varous petty States 

Contribution from Baroda State 

„ „ Jagirdars, Soutfiem Mahratta Country 

Subsidy from Cutch 

Fees on succession . 


15,696 


28,524 

1,367 


29,891 


3,333 

7 


8,340 


12,667 

8,733 


6,667 

3,086 

133 


4,514 

(Cooch 

Bchar). 


21,400 


9,886 


53.333 
233,333 

13.333 
888 


300,887 


31,129 

2,825 

25,000 

6,765 

5,484 

3,457 


73,660 


Grand Total 


i 691,097 


It was announced at the Coronation Durbar of 1911 that there would in future be no 
Naxarana payment on succeseione. The details given above aie for 1915. 




Foreign Possessions in India. 


Portugal and France both hold smnll terri 
tonal posBesaionJi in the Indian Peninsula 

The PortUKuese possessions in India con«lst 
of the province of Goa, situated within the 
Hants of the Borabav Pre'^idency on tin 
Arabian Sea co■^‘^t , the territory of D.ijnan 
with the small t( rritory called Pra^ana-Nagar 
Avelv on th<' Gujarat coa^-t, at the entrance to 
the Gulf of Cambay, and the little I'^land ol 
Diu, with t^vo piac( called OoRla and Simbor 
on the southern extremity of the Kathi.inar 
Peninsula 

GOA. 

Goa forms a compact block of territorv 
surrounded by British districts Savnntwadi 
State lies to the north of it, the Arabian Sea 
on the w^st and North Kanara on the south, 
and the eastern boundary ttic rarme of the 
Western Ghats, which separates it from the 
British districts of Bel«auin and North Kanara 
The extreme lencrth froln north to south is 02 
miles and the greatest breadth from last to 
W( st 40 mil( s The t('rritor\ has a total art'n ol 
1,301 square miK s and consht*- ot the Vtlhat^ 
Conquistas, or Old Conquests, eompri li g 
th<' I -.land of Goa, acquin d bv the Portiiginsr' 
in ItIO, and the m ighbonrii g di'-trlit*- of 
Salsettt* and Bardr'Z. ncquin d in 1,">43, and of 
the Nova^ Covqvistas or New ronqn(‘-ts, 
eompri ins the dlstrirt'* ot P'rm m Sanqmllm, 
Satary, ]*onda, Sangur m Quep< m and Cana* 
cona, acquired in tin latt< r halt of the 18th 
century I he small Island of Angr diva 
situated opposite the port of Karwar, 
In the Bnti'h district of North Kanara, 
forms admii i'trati\( Iv a portion of the 
proMiice of txoa This was acquired 
In li05 The whole country Is hlllv, 
especially the ea.steni portion, tlie predomi- 
nating physical feature being the Eahtern 
Ghats, which besides bounding the countiy 
along the north-ea^t and south-ea''!, jut olf 
westward and spread acro«s the country in 
a succession of spurs and ridges Tt>ere are 
several conspicuous isolated peaks, of which 
the highest, Sonsagat, is ^,827 feet high 

The country fs intersected bv numerous 
rivers running westward horn the Ghats, and 
the principal eight, which are aii navigable, 
are in size of some importance Goa posbes*,cri 
a fine harboui, formed by the proraoiitaric^ 
of Bardez and Saisotte Elalf-waj between 
these extremities lies the cabo, or cap**, whicli 
forms the extrcmitv of the island of Goa Tins 
divides the whole bay into two anchorages, 
known as Aguada and Marmagao Both are 
capable of actonmiodating the largest ship- 
ping from September to Alay, but Agnada 
is virtualh closed during the south-west mon- 
soon, owing to the high winds and sea and to 
the formation of sand bars across tlie estuary 
of the MaudovI river, which opens into Aguada 
Marmagao is acoes'-ible at ail times and is 
therefore the harbour of commercial impor- 
tance It is the terminus of the railway run- 
ning to the coast from the iniand Bntish sys- 
tem of lines, a breakwater and port have been 
built there and the trade Is considerable, being 
ohietl^ transit tm4e from British territory. 


The People. 

! The total population in the whole Goa terri- 
tory was 48rt,7f>2 at ttie census of IfllO This 
I gives a density of U3 persons to tlie square 
j mile and the population showed an Increase 
; of 6 per cent since tlie census ten years pre- 
' viously In tlie \ el has Conqiiistas 91 per cent. 

of the population is Christian In the Novas 
, Conqnistas Christians and Hindus are almost 
cquali> nunu roua i'he Moslems in the terrl- 
, torv are numbered in a few thousands I’he 
Christians slid very largely adhere to caste 
I distinctions, claiming to be Brahmans, Chara- 
1 dos and low castes which do not intermarry. 
' I'ho Hindus are largely Maratha and do not 
ditfer from tliose of the adjacent Korikan 
' districts of Bomtiav All classes of the people, 
w'lth the exception of ICuropeana, use the Kon- 
' kani dirtied of Maratlil, with some admixture 
of Portuguese words 'Phe oiiicial language 
IS Poitugnesc, wdiieh i- commonly spoken In 
the cupit.il and the pnneipal towns, as well 
as by all educated people Nearly all the 
Christian- profess the Homan Catholic reli 
. gion and are spirit iiallv subject to an arch- 
bishop, who has the titles of Primate of the 
I East and Patriareh ot ttio h.ast Indies and 
i exercises ecclesiastical jiiiiseliction also over 
I a gre>at portion of British India (3'he Chris- 
I tians of haman and Imi are subject to a Bishop 
I who bears the titles of Bishop of Haman and 
' Arctibi-hop of CTanganore ) 'I'here are numerous 
i ehiirclies in Goa, mo^^tlv built by the Jesuits 
and Franc i-tans prior to the extinction of the 
I religious oideis in Poitugnese territory The 
(hurcbes are in charge of seeiihir priests Hin- 
I du8 and MaliomeiJans now enjo\ perfect free- 
dom in religious matters and have their own 
places of worship In the rarlv dav« of Por- 
tuguese rule the worship e)f Hindu god" in 
public and the observance of Hindu usages 
were strictly forbidden and rigorously sup- 
pressed. 

The Country. 

OiiP-third of the emtirt* territory of Goa is 
stated to be under eiiltivufion A regular 
land survey was only reei'iiUv made The 
fertility of the sml varies consulcrablv accord- 
ing to qualitv, situation and water-supply. 
Pbe Vellia- Conquistus are as a rule better culti- 
vates! ttian the Novas Conqnistas In both 
those divisions a bolding of tlftnen or sixteen 
acres would be conhielen>d a good sized farm, 
and the majority of holdings are of smaller 
extent The staple produce of the country 
is rice, of winch there are two good harvest^ 
but the quantity prodmed Is barely sufficient 
to meet the needs of the population for two- 
thirds of the vear Next to nee, the culture 
of cocoaniit palms Is deemed most imp<)rtant, 
from the variety of uses to which the products 
are applied Hilly places and inferior soils 
are set apart lor the cultivation of cereals and 
several kinds of fruits and vegetables are culti- 
vated to an important extent The comliticn 
of the agricultural classes in the Velhas Con- 
qiiistas has Improved during recent vears, 
owing to the general rise in the prices of all 
classes of agrictUtural produce and partly to 
the current of emigration to British territcary. 
Stately Ibreata are fooud in the Novas 
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Oonqulstas. They cover an area of 116 square 
miles and are under conservation and yield 
same profit to the administration. Iron is 
found in parts of the territory, but has not 
been seriously worked ftlanganese also ex- 
ists and was worked to an important extent 
a few years ago 

Commerce. 

In the days of its glory, Goa was the chief 
witrepot of commerce between Ea^^t and West 
and was specially famous for its trade in horses 
with the Persian Gulf It lost its commercial 
Importance with the dowufall of the Portugucbc 
empire and its trade is now insignificant Few 
manufacturing mdustiies of any moment 
exist, and most manufactured articles m use 
are Imported Exports chiefly consist of 
cocoanuts, betel nuts, mangoes and other 
fruits and raw produce A line of railway con- 
nects Marmagao with the Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Railway Its length from Marmagao 
to Castle lloek, above the Ghats, wheie it 
Joins the Bniihh system, i« 'il mihs, of which 
49 are in Portuguese territory The railway 
is under the management of the Madias and 
Southern Mahratta Railway administration, 
and the bulk of the trade of Marmagao poit 
is what it bnngs down from and takes to the 
interior The telegraphs in Goa teriitorv 
are worked as part of the system of Bntish 
India, and are maintained Jointly by the Bii- 
tlsh and Portuguese Governments The Goa 
territory was formerly subject to devastating 
famines and the people now sufter heavy losst-s 
In times of drought They arc then supplied, 
though at great cost, with nee fiom British 
territory. 

The Capital. 

Nova Goa, the present capital of Portuguese 
India, comprehends Panjirn and Ribandar, 
as well as the old city of Goa, and is hix miles 
In extent Old Goa Is some Uve miles distant 
from the new city Panjirn occupies a narrow 
strip of land leading up to the Cabo, the cape 
dividing the Aguada bay from that of Marma- 
goa, and mainly slopes down to the edge of 
the Aguada. It was selected as the residence 
of the Poituguese Viceroy m 1759, and <n 1843 
it was raised to its present rank as the capital 
of Portuguese India The appearance of the I 
city, with its row of public buddings and ele- 
gant private residences, as seen horn the water. ! 
Is very picturesque and this impression is not 
belled by a closer inspection of its lu^at and 
Bpacious roads, bordered by decent, tidy houses 
The most imposing public structures are the 
barracks, an immense quadrangular budding 
the eastern wing of winch aceommodate^i the 
Lyceum, the Public Libiarv and the Govern- 
ment Press Other noticeable buildings are 
the Cathedral and various churches, the vice- 
regal palace, the High Court and so on The 
square In the lower part of the town is adorned 
with a life-sized statue of Albuquerque stand- 
ing under a canopy. 

History. 

Goa was captured for the Portuguese by 
Alfonso de Albuquerque in 1610. Albuquer- 
que promptly fortified the place and established 
Portuguese rule on a fl^m basis. From this 
t)|np Tspldly fose in importance and l>e- 


came the metropolis of Portuguese power in 
the East. There was constant fighting with 
the armies of the Bijapur kingdom but the 
Portuguese held their own and gained thf’ sur- 
rounding territory now known as the Velhas 
ConquRtas 

The subsequent history of the town is one 
of ostentation and decay Goa reached its 
summit of prosperity at the end of the six- 
teenth century The accounts of travellers 
show that the Goa of those days presented a 
scene of military, ecclesiastical and commer- 
cial magnifleenLC which has had no parallel 
in the British capitals of India But the 
Portuguese based their dominion in India on 
conqiKst by the sword and they laboured to 
consolidate it by a proselv'ti/ing organisation 

huh throws the missionary efforts of every 
other Euroiiean power in India into the shade. 
Old Goa, as the ruins of the old capital are 
called to-dav, had a hundred churches, many 
of them of magnificent proportions, and the 
Inquisition was a power in the land The 
result showed how rotten was this basis and 
how fcfbly cemented tie superstructure reared 
upon it. 

Modern Times. 

There was frequently re urring fighting and 
in 1741 the Maratlms invaUecl the neighbourhood 
of Goa and threatened the eitv itsi If An army 
of 12,000 men arrived from Portugal at the cri- 
tical moment The invaders were beaten 
oil, and the Novas Conqiilstas wore added to 
the Portuguese possessions In 1844 the 
shelter given bv Goa to fugitives from justice 
in British territory threatened to bring about 
a rupture with the British Government at 
Bombay In 1852 the Hanes of Satan, In the No- 
vas ConquHtas revolted In 1871 the native 
armv in Goa mutiniid and the king’s own 
brother came from Tasbon to di^al with the 
trouble and having clone so disbanded the 
native army, which has never been reconsti- 
tuted But another outbreak among the 
troops took place in 1895 and the Kanes Join- 
ing them the trouble was again not quieted 
until the arrival of another spi cial expedition 
fiom Li'^bon The Panes again bioke out in 
1901 and again in 1912, troops being again 
imported to deal with the last outbreak, widch 
w'as only reported concluded in the summer 
of 1913 

Administration. 

Goa is regarded as an integral portion of the 
Portuguese Empire and, with Daman and 
Dm, forms for administrative jmrposes one 
province subject to a Goveruor-General, who 
is appointed directlv by the Lisbon Govern- 
ment and holds office for five years Besides 
his civil functions, he is invested with supreme 
military authority In the province 

The Governor-General is aided in his ad- 
ministration by a Council composed of a Chief 
Secretary, the Judges of the High Court, 
the two highest mihtary officers In Goa, 
the Attorney-General, the Inspector da 
Fazenda, the Health Officer and the Presi- 
dent of the Municipal Chamber or Corporation 
of the capital (Camara Municipal das Hlias), 
which is the oldest Municipal body In the 
East, 4 b a rule, aU tl^e give theii 
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opinions and vote in every matter on which 
they are consulted by the Governor-General 
There are five otlier juntas, or councils, called 
the Junta Geral da Provincia (general council 
of the province), the Conselho da Provincia 
(the council of the province), the Coii'^ellio 
Technico das Obraa publicas, the Conselho- 
Inspector de Iii'^truccao pubhea, and the Con- | 
eelho de Agricultura The first of these is ' 
composed of tlie Chief Secretarv, the Arch , 
bishop or his substitute, the Attornev-General , 
the Inspector da Fazenda, InspCftoiof Public ' 
Works, the Health Officer, a Piofessor of tlie 


Medico-Surgical CfoUege, a Professor of the 
Lyceum, or educational College, a Professor of 
the Normal School and a representative from 
each of the Municipal Corporations of the 
province 

In addition to this machinery of adminis- 
tration tliere are subordinate agencies for the 
local government of every district 

Th( Lisbon Government by a recent Decree, 
dated the 27tb July 1017, have established 
rif vv rules regarding the administration of 
Portngm se India, but those rules are not In 
force as yc t 


DAMAN. 


The settlement of Daman lies at the en- 
trance to the Gulf of Cambay, about 100 miles 
north of Bombay It is composed of two 
portions, namely, Daman proper, lying on the 
coast, and tlie detached pargana of Nagar 
Avcli, separated from it by a narrow strip 
of British teiritory and bisected by the B B 
& C I Hallway Dam^n proper contains an 
area of 22 square miles and 26 villages and has 
a population (1910) of 18,800 Nagar Avdl 
has an area of 60 square miles and a popula- 
tion (1910) of 29,020 The town of Daman 
was sacked by th(3 Portuguese in 1581, rebuilt 
by the natives and retaken by th< Portugu(‘so 
in 1568, when th('y made it one of their per- 
manent establishments in India They con- 
verted the mosque into a church and have 
since built eight other places of woislnp Of 
the total population the number of Christians 
Is 1,586 The number of houses is 8,971, accord- 
ing to the same census The native Christians 
adopt the European costume, some of the 
women dressing themselves after the present 
European fashion, and others following the 
old style of petticoat and mantle once pre- 
valent in Spain and Portugal 
The soil of the settlement is moist and fer- 
tile, especially in the pargana of Nagar A veil. 


but despite tlie ease of cultivation only one- 
tweiitieth part of tlie territory is under tillage. 
The piincipal crops are rice, wheat, the inferior 
cereals of Gujarat and tobatco The settle- 
ment contains no minerals There are stately 
foiests in Nagar A veil, and about two-tiiirds 
of them consist of teak, but the forests are not 
coiiservM'd and the extent of land covered bv 
each kind of timlier has not been dotormlnea. 
Before the decline of Poituguese power in the 
East, Daman earned on an (xten^ivo commerce, 
espeiiallv with the east coast of Africa In those 
days it was noted for its dyeing and weaving. 

The teiritory forms for administrative pur- 
poses a single distnct and lias a Municipal 
Chamber and Corporation It is ruled by a 
Governor invested with both civil and military 
functions, subordinate to the Governor-General 
of Goa 'ITie judicial dipartinent is adminis- 
tered by a judge, with an establishment com- 
posed of a delegate of the Attorney-General 
and two clerks In Nagar A veil the greater 
part of the soil is the property of the Govern- 
ment, from wliom the cultivators hold their 
tenures direct A tax Is levied on all lands, 
whether alienated or the property of the State. 
The cliicf sources of revenue are land-tax, 
forests, excise and customs duties 


DIU. 

Diu Is an island lying off the southern ex- 1 of it. This they gained, first by treaty with 
tremity of the Kathiawar Peninsula, from the Sultan of Gujarat and then by force of 
which it IS separated by a narrow channel 1 arms Diu became opulent and famous for 
through a considerable swamp It Is compo'^ed its commerce It has now dwindled Into In- 
of throe portions, namely. Dm projKr (island), ! significance The extreme length of the island 
the village ot Gogla, on the Peninsula, separated is about seven miles and Its breadth, from 
by the channel, and the fortress of Simbor, , north to south, two miles The area Is 20 
about 5 miles west of the island It has a small square miles The population of the town of 
but excellent harbour, where vessels can safely Dm, from which the island takes Its name, 
ride at anchor in two fathoms of water and is said to have been 50,U00 in the days of its 
owing to the great advantages which its posi- commercial prosperity The total population 
tion offers for trade with Arabia and the Per- of the island, according to the census of 1910, 
Sian Gulf, the Portuguese were fired at an is 14,170, of whom 271 were Christians, 
early period with a desire to obtain possession 


FRENCH POSSESSIONS. 


The French possessions in India comprise 
five Settlements, with certain dependent lodges, 
or plots They aggregate 203 square miles, 
and had a total population In 1912 of 282,386. 
Th« first French expedition Into Indian waters, 
uri^i 9 view to open up oommefplftl relations. 


was attempted In 1608. It was undertakeii 
by private merchants at Eouen, but It failed, 
as also did several similar attempts which fol- 
lowed In 1842 Cardinal Ktehefieu founded 
the first Campagnie d*Orient, but Its efforta 
met wt^ Up eppcees. PQ|bert feppp8^l^9^ 
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tbe Companv on a larger basis in 1664, Rraritfng 
exemption from taxes and a monopoly of the 
Indian trade for fifty years After having 
twice attempted, without success, to establish 
Itaeif in Madagascar, Colbert’s Company again 
took up the idea of direct trade with India 
and its President, Caron, tounded in 1668 the 
Comptoir, or agency, at Surat But on find- 
ing that ( ity unsuited for a head establtshinent 
he seized the harbour of Tnncomalee in Cevlon 
from the Dutch jiie DutcJi, however, speedi- 
ly retook ’Inncoinalee , and Caron, passing 
over to the Corninandcl coa'^t, in I67ii bii?ed 
St Thome a Portuguese town adioining Madias, 
which had for twelve years been in the pos- 
session of Holland He was, however Com- 
pelled to restore it to the Dutch in 1674 

The min of the Company seemed Impending 
when one of its agents, tiie celebrated Fran- 
cois Martin, suddenly restored it. Ballvmg 
under him a handful of -'i\ty Frenchimn, 
saved out of the wieck of the settleimnts at 
Tnncomalee and St Thome, he took up his 
abode at Pondicherry, then a btnall vdlage, 
which he puichased in 168.3 from the Baja ol 
Gingee He built fortifications, and a trade 
began to spring up , but he was unable to bold 
the town against the Dutch wlio wrested it 
from him in 1693, and lield it until it was res- 
tored to tlie Fiench bv the Peace of llvswick 
in 1697 PoiKlicherry became in tins ycai, 
and lias ever since remained, tbe most import- 
ant of the French Sutlements in India Its 
foundation was contemporaneous with that 
of Calcutta Like Calcutta, its site was pui- 
chased bj a Buropean Company from a native 
prince and what Job Charnock wa^ to Calcutta 
Francois Martin pioveii to Pondicherry On 
its restitution to tbe Freneli by the Peace of 
Ryswick in 1697, Martin was appointed 
Governor, and under hi- able management 
Pondicherry became an entiepcUof tiade 

Chandernagar, In Lower Bengal, had been 
acquired by the French Companv in 1688, l»\ 
grant from the Delld Fiupiror, Main, on the 
Malal>ar ( oast, was obtained in 172>-6 iindei 
the government of M Lenoir , K inkal, on tbe 
Coromandel Coti'-t, umlcr that of M Duma, 
in 1739 ^ anam, on tin coast ot the NoitI.ern 

Clrcars was taken po-'^'cssion of in 17'iO, and 
formally "beded to the French two icarb later 


Administration. 

The military command and admlnistratiou- 
In-Chief of the French pobsessioiib m India aie 
vested in a Governor, whose residence is at 
Pondicherry. The office is at present held by 
Monsieur A. Martineau He i*- assisted by a 
Chief Ju tico and by several "rhefs di Servire*’ 
in the d|lf( rent ad ulni8trat]V( departments In 
1879 local couneiB and a council-g rural wen 
established, the member'- L mg chosm by a sort 
of untVdNal sulfrago within the Fr neb t rri 
tori* R. Sevontifn Miinicipalltii s, or Communai 
Boards, were erected in 1907, namely, Pondi 
cherry, Ananooupain. Modf'liarpi th, Onlg.iret 
Vlllenour Tlroubouv.aiie, Bahour and Ni ttapa- 
oam, for the establishment of Pondicherry, 
KajrJkah Kert^vy, Nedotmpadop, Tirunalar, 


Grande Aldee, Cotchery, for the establishment 
of KarikaJ, and also Chandernagar, Mahe 
and Vanam On municipal borrflb natives are 
entitled to a proportion of the seats. Civil 
and criminal courts, courts of first Instance 
and p court of appeal compose tiie judicial 
machinery The army and establishments 
conitccUd with the Governor and bis staff 
at PomliclM‘ri y, and those of administrators 
at Chandernagar, Vanam, Mabe and Karikal, 
togfthcr with other headquarters charges, 
netebsanly engioss a large proportion of 
the revenue AIJ the state and dignity of 
an independent Government, with four de- 
pendent ones, have to be maintained This 
lb ehccted by rigid economy, and the 
prestige of the French Government is worthily 
maintained in the East Pondicherry is also 
the scene of considerable religious pomp and 
MV ac'ti'ifv It foncs thi' seat of an 
Xrdibishop, witli a body of pmsts for all 
I'nneh India, and of the Missions Etrangercs, 
ih(‘ siuci ssor'^ of the Mi sion du Carratn ti)ui.dcd 
by the I( suits 1*1 1776 But the chh f fl* Id of 
tnib i{ issior Itch ontsid(^the Inneh Settlcna nts, 
> Urgi piopi'tioii 01 Christians are Bnti'-h 
ub|( (tsand many of the eimri h(’s aic m Tiritish 
t( rnfoiv Th< Jiritisb rupe* is the ordinary 
t nd-rwithin Fn n ch territories A !im oi rail- 
way running vui Vilknour irom Pondipln rry to 
Villupiiram on tin South Indi.in Bailway, main- 
tm s ( ommuiiK .vtion with M.ulr.is and the rest 
(>t British India, and Farik.vl Is linktd to the 
v*n. railway T>v the bianeh from Peralam, A 
(Miarnber of Commere* consisting of fourteen 
memb- rs, nine of them Enro[eans or per'-oris 
ot Purop* an d* s(oiit w.vs r* orgai ik d by a d( cree 
.•f 7th March, 1914 Tht capital, Pondif herrv, 
is a vcryhandsoiiK town, and pr b* nts,( specially 
rro»u th( sea, a striking appcaiance of French 
civ ilisatJon 

People and Trade. 

The Settlements are represented in Par- 
luim nt at Pans bv one -.enntor anti one 
Uiputv These are at the jiresent time Mons E 
llandin and Moms P Bliivsen respex-tively 
Th( r< vv( r* m 193 7 62 prima ry s( hoop and 3 
(Oil geb, all maintained bv the Goveniinent, 
With 386 tcadnr^ and 9 814 pupllb local 
nviiim and ( \f)i uditiin (biulgt t of 1918) 
Tl> 19 63 50 1 Tin pri'icipa) ( tops an paddy, 
giom dnut, and lagi Then an ai Pondicherry 
5 cotton min'-, and at Ciiand* rnagar 1 Jute 
mill, the cotton mills have .in all, 1 (*221001118 
and 73,092 spit dh - cmplovii g 12,020 persons 
Then are al-o at work one oil factory and 
a few oil pn ss* s for groundnuts, one ice 
fvetor^ one ironworks and a coeotme factory. 
Pile chiet export^ from Pondicherry are oil 
s(‘edb At the ports of Pondicherry, Karikal, 
and M.vho in 1917 the imports amounted to 
13 225 207 frams and the exports to 20,366,^26 
fra us At tlm-e three port- m 1917 ‘ 06 

V ssels entered and cleared Tonnage 305 458. 
Pondicherry is v| ited by Ft nch st< amers 
sailing monthly between Colombo and Calcutta 
in Conner tion with the ssag* ries Maritimes. 
The figures contained in this paragraph are the 
latent av'Rliable and arc corrected up to Septem* 
ber X917. 
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PONDICHERRY. 


Pondicherry is the chief of the Prench Settle- 
ments in India and Its capital is the he id 
quarters of their Governor It is 'Situated on 
the Coromandel Coast, 105 miles from Aladra^ 
by road and 122 by the Villupuram-Pondi- 
cherrv braneh of the South Indian Uailvvav 
The area of the Settlement 1« llo square mIlC'^ 
and its population in 1915 was 260,828 It 
consists of the four communes of Pondi- 
cherry. The Settlement was founded in 

1674 under Francois Martin in 160 i 
it was eaptured by the Pitch but 

was restored in 1699 It was besieged four 
times by the English i’he tlrst 6ieu\ 

under Admiral Boscawen in 1748 wa'< unsuc- 
cessful Tlie second, under Kvre footc in 1761, 
resulted in the capture of the place, which was 
restored in 1765 It was again besieged and 
captured in 1778 by Sir ITiftor Mimro and tin* 
fortifications were dcBiolishod in 1779 The 
place was again restored in 1785 under tin 
Treaty of Versailles of 178d It was captured 
a fourth time by Colonel Braithwaite in 1793, 
and finally restored in 1816 

The Settlement comprises a number of 
isolated pieces of teriitory which are tut olt 
from the main part and surrounded b> the 
Bntish District of South Arcot, except where 
they bolder on the sea The Collector of 


bouth Arcot is empowered to deal with 
o-dinarv correspondence with the French 
autlioriiies on tin'se and kindred matters, and 
in this capacity is stv led the Special Agent. 
At Pondicherry itself is a British Consular 
Agent accredited to the French Govemiuent, 
who Is usually an officer of the Indian Army. 
The town is compact, neat and clean, and is 
diyided by a canal into two parts, the Vllle 
blamhe and the V die noire. The Vllle 
blanelie Im*- n En?()[)ean appearance, the streets 
being laid at tight angles to one another with 
tret's along thtir margins reminding the vlsl- 
toi of (onlmental boulevards and the houses 
being construeted vvitl) courtyards and enibel- 
lisheii with gieen vemdians All the cross 
siKcls l(‘ad down to the shore, where a wide 
piomonade facing tlie sea is again dlilerent 
from anvtlilng of its kind m British India, 
In tin* middle is h ^erevv-pile pn r, which serves,- 
when ships touch at the pent, as a point for 
the landing of cargo, anti on holidays as a 
gdieial promenade for the i»opulatlon There 
Is no Kul harbour at Pondicherry, ships lie 
at a distance of about a mile from the shore. 

I and coinnnmie.itton with them Is conductecl 
by the iisii-ii nictnuln bo, its of this eoa*t Facing 
I the ‘«liore end of tin* pi(*i is a statue of the groat 
i Dupicix to whom the place and the French 
' name owed so much. 


CHANDERNAGAR. 


Chandemagar is situated on the bank of the | 
Hooghly, a short distance below Cliinsura ! 
Population (1915) 27,(44 The town was , 

permanently occupied by the French lu 1688 , 
though previously it had been tcrnporanlv j 
occupied by tlieni at a date given as 1672 or j 
1676 It did not, however, rise to any import- 
ance till the time of Duplcix It changed 
hands between Bntish ami French various ! 
times during the Napoleonic wars and was j 
finally restored to the Fiench m 1816 

The former grandeur of Chandemagar has | 


disappeared, and at present it Is little more 
than a quiet suburban town with little external 
trade Tlu* railwav station tm the East Indian 
Pallwav is just outside French territory 22 
miles from Calcutta (IlowTah) The chief 
administiative ofiiecr is the Administrator 
wlio H hubordlrnite to the Governor of the 
French Possessions The cliief public Insti- 
tution IS the College Dufdeix, formerly called 
St Mary’s InGitution, founded in 1882 and 
under the direct control of the French 
Govcrniiment. 


KARIKAL. 


Karlkal lies on the Coromandel Coast between 
the Tanjore District of Madras and the Bay ’ 

of Bengal The Settlement is divided into I 

three communes, containing 110 villages m 
all, and covering an area of 53 square miles 1 
It if governed by an Administrator subordinate i 
to the Governor at Pondicherry The popu- | 
lation has in recent years rapidly dc'creased | 
In 1883 It was 93,055 , in 1891, 70,526 , , 
In 1901, 56,595 ; In 1912, 66,570 , and m 
1915, 56,867 , but the density is still very 

high, being 1,068 persons per square mile 1 

Kuihbakonam is the only taluk in Tan- . 
lore District which has a higher density. Each 
of the three communes — namely, Earikal, 
La Grande Aldee, and Nedungadu — possesses 
a mayor and council The members are all 
elected by ooiveiBal suffrage, but in the muni- i 


Hpalltv of Karikal half the number of seats 
are reserved for Europeans or their descend- 
ants The country is very fertile, being irri- 
gated by seven branches of the Cauvery, be- 
sides many smaller channels 

The capital of tlie settlement Is situated on 
the north bank of the river Arasalar, about 
Ij miles from Its mouth It has a brisk trade 
in lice with Cey’on, and to a less extent with 
the Straits bettlcmcnts It lias no commerce 
with I* ranee, and very httle with other French 
colonies 1 he port is merely an open road- 
stead, provided with a lignt-house 142 feet 
high, the light in which has a ran^e of from 
P to 10 miles. In 1899 Karikal was connected 
with Pcralem on the Tanjore iMstrict Board 
Railway Kaillcal finally came into Frraeb 
possession on the settlement after 18 X 6 , 
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There can be few more un^ati«faetoiv taslv« 
than to attempt to deal, for a volume of the 
character of “Th(> Indian Year Jlook," with the 
frontier'^ of India in Deeeinlx'r l‘)18 For there 
do not exi‘.t any of the ba‘^e'^ for an authori- 
tative diHCU^t-ion All onr old principle^, all 
our old ‘itandards have Ix'on swept away It 
Ifl one of the most remarkable features of thr 
situation that tlie State which we used to ri'uaid 
as the most unstil'le, Afghanistan, lias priced 
In expcriencf to b(' the most stabli Evuvthmg 
else has been violuitlv revolnt’onlsed , every- 
thing else is in a state ot ilu\ 

It will he shown, when we consider the history 
of the Indian frontiers, that for half a century 
British policy was dominat'd bv antagonnin 
to Ru'Sia That antagonism became far Ic'^s 
acute, if it did not entirely disappear, when 
the series of minor agreements, likc‘ the sotfle- 
ment of the Penjdch Issue and the Pamii 
question, crystallised in the Anglo Russian 
Agreement But whilst fJreat Britain and 
Russia had been wianglmg, Germany had been 
acting With relentless persist! nee she had 
laid the foundations of her great Middle Eastern 
policy, the “ B B B ”, Berlin-Byzantlum- 
Baghdid scheme, broad and deep She had 
secured absolute political domination in Con- 
stantinople , she had used that domination to 
extract from tho Sultan Abdul Hamed the 
Baghdad railway concession and begin the 
construction of tho line , and most sur|>rising 
of all, she had established an (*qual domination 
over the revolutionary government of the Young 
Turks, and not only secured the lecognition 
of the onerous Baghdad railway concession, 
but its extension by the acquisition of a valuable 
concession of harbour works at Alexandrotta 
which promised to give her command of the 
commerce of the Eastern ^^[oditcrranean Bv 
the time Great Britain and Ru sia had composed 
their differences, tiiey found that the tertnim 
quid, Germany, had sti'pped in and imnmsed 
to carry off the surprise Russia warded oil 
the attack by the Black Sea Agreement , Great 
Britain was helpless, for Geimanv Avas on the 
ground This was the po-ition when the war 
broke out 

Now every one of the piincijiles which we 
used to accept in considering our frontier iiolicv 
has been swept sway 'Pho military collap'^e 
of Russia, following the revolution, remo\ed 
from the Borders of India the greatest military 
and political counterpoise to Germany Tins 
occurred at a time when Germany was complc 
tely dominant in the Near Fast Bulgaria was 
her Close Ally, and under the crooked Tsar Ferdi- 
nand, her wiling tool Turkey was f oi all practical 
purposes a Geiman province Such Ru sian 
government as existed, the go\crnmeTit of the 
Bolsheviks, was in tlie pay of Germany , it is 
now known from official sources that Leniu 
and Trotzky were gorged with German gold 
Even amid her preoccupations in the West 
Germany was quick to profit by these advan- 
tages to prosecute the great ambition which 
precipitated the war, the establishment of an 
Unbroken chain of communication and influ- 
ence through the middle East to the shores of 


tlie Persian Gulf Tho Tdvraine was made an 
appri lingo of Germ any German armies swept 
over Soutliern Rn sla through Odessa to the 
r>on, and the Blnck 8ea Ix'c.iine a German lake, 
dominated hv tho tonner Russian Black Sea 
Fleet, which passed bv hriberv into German 
hnnd^ German and 'Purkish armies invaded 
tho Caucasus to the shores oi the Caspian Sea 
at the oil city of Baku Plans were made to 
carry the war across the to Central 

Asia, and from Central Asia into Afghanistan. 
In Central Asia, where Russian arms hnd pre- 
served peace and order, the collap^-e of those 
arms led to the emergonec of fresh and nebulus 
status In-^iia had to cre.itc a new army of 
h.ilt a million min In oidor to protect her 
borders Never wcie the Prussian eagles more 
meinu ing 

Then this elaiiorator/ structure disappeared 
almost ill a niglit The smashing victories of 
General Allen by in Palestine hpnvid conster- 
nation in Turkey Her outlying troops were 
hastily rccalk'd to Constantinople for the defence 
ol tlie capital 1’ho Allied forces under tho 
Froncli General, Franchet d’Espercy, immedi- 
ately afterwards struck the Bulgarian armies 
in Macedonia so slirewd a blow that they were 
cut in twain aud the Bulgarian Government 
surrendercd unconditionally ’Thelo^al Russians 
in Siberia, with a nucleus ot C/ech-Slovaks, 
formed from the juisonors taken by Russia 
fioin Austria in the early days of the war, 
attacked the scattered Bolsheviks, and with 
the assistance of the Allies established their 
control from the upper Volga to the Pacific, 

Tin n with a dramatic swiftness, which left 
th( whole world agayie, tin i nd ( am(‘ Biilgaiia 
s( iZ( d th(‘ opportunity afforded by the difeat 
in Maiedonia to sccuie the peace tor which the 
whole State was waiting and suinndered un- 
conditionally Tnrk(‘y liaggled, and then 
tollowtd suit Th( bintiin'ls at the gate having 
abandoiud tin ir tiost Austria-Ilungarv craved 
and obtained the annistiei which amounted to 
surrender Germany In Id out till November 
11th and w'as glad to acci pt an armistice which 
h'lt h( r at the lueicv ot the Alin s If anything 
the VKtoiv ol the Allies has been tc)o compicte,' 
They ha\e de'strove d Germanism as an a^res- 
sive loice' so ab-^olute ly that there is no certain 
torm oi government w'lth which to mgotiate 
Auvtna-llungary and Turkey are in a condition 
of starving (hao■^ Ge imany lias to fight the 
e xtre iiu sexiah'ts, w'ho are little remove d from 
tile Bolehsvists ol Russia In Russia confusion, 
di&oieler, politieal murder and starvation grow 
wmrse e^verv day The task of the Allies, to 
beat tho th imans, has sueeceded , the‘y are 
now confronted w'lth the (‘Veii greater task of 
evolving order out of tlie deplorable confusfon 
which has followed tho collapse of military 
de'spotism 

What final solution can possibly emerge out 
of this w'elter ? That is a problem none but 
the very foolish would dare attempt to solve. 
What 18 to bo tho future ot Mesopotamia, of 
Palestine, of CJonstantinople, of the remains 
of the Turkish Empire ? What sort of ^at«j 
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is to be evolved from the appalling chaos in 
Russia? No-one dare attempt an answer 
But we cannot see any solution, unless we study 
these tremendous issues in the light of tte history 
of the lands which have been tlirown by German 
ambitions into the melting pot Thciciore we 
repeat our briel discussion of the history of 
the Land Route to the Hast, for in the light 
of that history we can discern some of the 
factors which remain constant despite the tre- 
mendous disturbance cverywheie recorded, 
which must govern the solution which a^IU be 
attempted when the Allies >it in conterence 
A Page from History 
In the earlier t ditioiiB of The ‘ In df an Year 
Book,” in tile articles on the Indian frontircs, it 
was pointed out that this question was lor 
nearly three generations an issue bt twi t n Gn at 
Britain and Russia With one or two notabh 
exceptions, British statesmen and British sol- 
dires were able to view this issue solely in teims 
of Russia, they attempted to meet it by oppos- 
ing Russia In every part of tlic world b> 
building up buffer statics between the Indian 
Empire and Russia in Asia, and by main- 
taining inviolate the isolation of India on 
the landward side A sketch of the frontier 
difficulties of the Indian Govenimcnt since 
the British began to assume territorial power 
In India is really a reflection of the history 
of Europe Our earllist dangers were either 
internal, or c^me from the sea The sea menace' 
was not of long duration The defeat of the 
Bortugueso and the Dutch left us with only 
one serious rival, the French, and win n the sea 
power of France had been shattered by the 
foiling of the gallant Suffren, her schemes 
for dominion broken by the feeble support 
given to the great Duplex, and her hopes of 
advantage in India finally dispersed by the 
overthi-ow of Hyder Ali, then the foreign 
menace lapsed for well-nigh half a century 
Meantime the process of Internal consolidation 
advanced so rapidly that when renewed pres- 
sure came from the North, there was no rival 
to the British in India, and only one consider- 
able military power, the Sikhs under Ranjit 
Singh Such were the conditions when fears 
of Russian intrigues In Afghanistan, and the 
belief that the Amir Dost Mahomed was lending 
a ready ear to them, induced the disastrous 
attempts to set the exiled Shah Shuja on the 
thr#ne of Afghanistan, and Inaugurated the 
most deplorable episode in Indian frontier 
policy, the war of 1838 That was the first 
stage in the long duel between Great Britain 
and Russia for influence in Central Asia and 
on the confines of India There are no pages in 
British history which are so unpleasant to turn 
Our policy may be summed up in a sentence — 
Impotent opposition to the Russian advance 
in Central Asia Russian policy was much 
mo^e simple In part her advance sprang 
from the inevitable clash of a higher civilisation 
with a lower, in part, no doubt, her ofiftcers 
were not loth to pay off, by setting us in a fer- 
ment in Central Asia, scores made on the heights 
of Balaclava and at the Berlin Conference. It 
was not until war was avoided by a hair’s 
breadth that relations began to improve. The 
RussO' Afghan affray at Penjdeh In 1886 brought 
both countries to a realisation of what they 
were nearly fighting over. Alter that there 


was a slow improvement. The Russo-Afghan 
boundaries were delimited The frontiers on 
the Pamirs were settled There were alarums 
and excursions during the Russo-Japanese war, 
when erroneous accounts were circulated of 
great Russian concentrations In Central Asia, 
and again, when intrigues with Tibet forced 
Lord Curzon to send the Younghusband Expe- 
dition to Lhasa But the ground was gra- 
dually prepared for the Anglo- Russian Agree- 
ment, and since alter conclusion of that Instru- 
ment the Frontier question, as it used to be 
understood, lias faded into the background; 
until it was revived by Gorman aggression. 

The Land Route. 

We have said that the Indian frontier question 
was a re ill ction ot tJie general European situa- 
tion Whilst the gaze oi the British people was 
(oncfutratid on JlUhsia, which with her huge 
Asiatic possissloiis could never have seriously 
considen d the conqin st of India, they failea 
to sec the n al menace which sprang from the 
< astern ambitions of Geimany It is one of 
the ironies of the situation that a British 
Ambassador at Constantinople, who is generally 
d(‘8cribcd as able, actually encouraged the 
advent of Germany Into Asia Minor as acounter- 
IKiise to Russia and tiius laid tile train for the 
present war For it Is not op<m to doubt that 
the ultimatum to Serbia was designed to reduce 
that State to a condition of servitude to Austria, 
and thereby to pave tiio way for an advance to 
Salonika, the conquest of Constantinople, and 
an advance through Asia Minor to the Persian 
Gulf All these ambitions were C( ntored In the 
revival of tiic Land Route to the East. We 
study our history so eareli'ssly that the real his- 
tory of the land route to the East survives in 
little more than a shadowy knowledge of the 
travels of Marco Polo But for centurli s the land 
route was one of the great highways of the 
world When Alexander set out on his career 
of conquest twenty-two centuries ago, there 
was an easy high road from Me'sopotamla to 
Scistan and not a very difficult one to Mekran ; 
and 80 it came about that migratory movements, 
ither compulsory or voluntary, exmtlnued 
through centuries, over extindlng their scope 
Until checked by the deserts of the Indian 
frontier, the highlands of the Pamirs or Tibet, 
or the cold wastes of Siberia The closing 
of this road was due to the eruption of the 
Afghan, the Turk and the Mongol, and in 
particular to the final downfall of the Empire 
of the Kaliphs before the df'stroylng hordes 
of Chengiz Khan and Tammerlane. The 
land route was cieiscd, and the perfection of 
sea communications prevented the existence 
of any strong economic need for its revival. 
The improvement of the caravan route 1^ tween 
Nushkl and 3elstan, for Meshed, represents 
the only improved land communication of the 
British Empire for all those years The abor- 
tive proposal for a railway along the Euphrates 
Valley meant the killing of the one project 
which mlglit have prevented the later complica- 
tions. 

Advent of Germany. 

But If the British people failed to understand 
tire teachings of history, wid were lulled Into 
the complacent belief that the lanfi route 
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could be indeflnittly closed and all traffic with 
the East contlned to the sea, wliercon the> 
were masters, the German Govtinment n tnsetl 
to subsuribe to this coiutortabk delusion 
The story of the revival ot tin land rout( , anti 
with It a whole chain of German ambitions 
ie little Irnowii, and was lor long pnbtrNtd in 
fragments , it has however been told with 
authority and cU .irnesa in thi 29th nuiribc r 
of “The Times” History of tin War, to whuh 
the reader In search oi mort detaih d informa- 
tion is rcferrtd We propose to snmmarisf 
that story hen , althougli parts of it inon 
properly bidong to the detailed f ion tier sections 
which follow — 

The first visit of the Emperor William to 
Constantinople in 1889 saw tin dawn ol a 
Pan*Germanic Scheme which was known m 
Berlin us the ii B B — Bi ilin-By/antmiu- 
Baghdad Alter the wai began, a Prop ssor, 
lecturing at Berlin, said that Germany’s aims 
might be summed up in four catchwords — 
North Sea, Constantinoplt, Baghdad, Indian 
Ocean Another favouiite cvprission, attii- 
buted to the Empi'ror, was a G( rmanio W(dg( 
reaching from Hamburg to the Persian Gull 
The stips towaids this goal wcie very d( ii- 
beratdy taken The* first measuie was to 
acquire supreme influence at Constanti- 
nople. This was done by assiduously couiting 
Abdul Hamid, and discreetly maintaining hi- 
influence against thi nst of Enropt At a 
time when AMul ilamld’s hands wen nd with 
the blood oi the Armenians murdend by liis 
orders in his capital and lus provinei s, tin 
Kaiser professed himself his warm trnnd, and 
steadfastly refused to support any m<>a-ui<-- 
to saye the lives of the Armenians or to clu tk 
misgovern men t in Maeidonia Tin rew’aid 
came in valuable conctssious The Dent cln 
Bank group, which had acquirt d control ot 
the railways of European Tiirkt'y, extended 
Its influence' to Asia Minor After the seeond 
visit of the Kaiser to Constantinople in 1898, 
there came the Baglidad lEulw'ay concessiem 
(q v.) by which the Sultan grante el a conce ssioii 
for the continuation ot the Anatolian railway^ 

i a German enterprise) to Baghdad and tin 
’erslan Gulf to a German syndieate This 
was styled the Imperial Ottoman Baghdad 
Railway Company, and the concession was 
signed on behalf of Germany by Herr von 
Siemens, of the Deoitsche' Bank By a furtlier 
and more definite coneession, granted in 190% 
to Herr von Gwinner, of the Deutsche Bank, 
Turkey guaranteed interest on the cost of the 
line at the rate of £700 p r annum pt'r kilo- 
metre This was sufficient to ensure the pro- 
moters a handsome profit on the enterprise, 
regardless of the traffic conditions There 
is a good deal of misconstrue tion with regard 
to the line which the Ge^rmans arc building 
under this concession All sorts of estimates 
have been made on the assumption that the 
line will be suited only for slow trains, and the 
conclusion has been drawm that the sea route 
will be able to compl' te With It for passenger 
traffic The fact is tiiat the later sections of 
the line are bf*Ing built to a standard w'hich in 
India is applied to express traffic, and which 
even in the Indian hot weather permits trains 
to be run at fifty miles an hour. 


Persian Gulf Port. 

An essential pait of this scheme was a port 
to servt as a ti rmiiius tor the railway In the 
Persian Gulf The steps taken to this end 
.ire very charaeti ristic t>! T< utoiiic commercial 
fiipiomai V Tht first German firm to appear 
ill ilu Gulf was tliat of Wonckliaus A Co , of 
Hambuig, which in 1890 began to deal in 
shells and mother of pearl at Lingaii The 
111 xt year the (b iinans istabllshtd a vice- 
eionsiilatc at Busline, then were then six 
German siibji cts in tlie Pi rsian Gulf In 
I 899, aft(‘r tin signing ot tlie definitive Baghdad 
Ifailway coiicission, this aetiMty inenased 
Toe (brman cruiser Arcona visiti d various 
paits of the Gulf A paity of Gi rman “scien- 
tists” appean d at Bundi r Abbas In 1900 
Jh'ir 8t(iiiiich, German Consul-General at 
Constantinoph , travdUd oveilai d to the Gulf 
at the lu ad of a mission, which indndod the 
German Militaiy Attacln at Constantinople, 
][(* visiti'd Sh( ilvh Miibai,ik of Kowi it and 
tin el to buy asiti at Has Kathama, at tiie head 
OI th(' Bay, as a t( iminys for tin* railway He 
wMs retiisi d, for the Shdkli had entered into 
an agneUKiit with Gnat Britain not to base 
or dispose of any part of his possessions to a 
fon ign power without our ix nnission Baffled 
ui dm (I negotiations, tin (h rmans, who were 
now all-poweiful at Constantinoph , stirred 
up tin Turks to altae,k Shdkh Mubarak In 
1901 a Tuikish coi\(tt(, par kid with troops, 
- iih d into Ke)W( it liarbour and the commander 
announced that h< proixised to take possession 
of tin towm A Bnti-h cruiser interveiud and 
tin Tuiks saihd away Later a high Turkish 
official, with a nniiacing h tte^r to the Sheikh, 

< ute re d the liarbour and retire d tor the same 
reason Two otiier attempts WTre made ; 
tJie first was to stir up Jbn Hashjd, of Central 
Vrabia, to attaek Koweit, the seeond to incite 
Mubarak’s ne phows to the same end with the 
tailnre of these e fforts the dm et G( rman attae ke 
on lve)W( it came to a eoneliision They once 
again had reeourse to the Turks Tin y seem 
to have discovereel an altermitne tcrnuniis to 
the i.iilway in at Klior Abdullah, north of 
Kowe it, and semt trex)ps down to establish 
jeosts there, which remained until the eye of 
the war 

M< antime commercial penetration was 

ene'rge'tio Tin firm of Wemckhaus was exceed- 
ingly ae tive and e xpaiide d all ove r the GiUf, riln 
ejii lines whidi eould not have bcem comnie icially 
profitable Various att( inpts w'ere made to 
icquire a pied a terre, and one almost succeeded. 
Tin She Ikii of Shargah granted a conce'ssion 
to three Arabs to woik the re d oxide deposits on 
th( island of '^bu Miisa and the Arabs transfe rred 
it to the Wonekhaus firm The Sheikh pro- 
tested .and w’ltli the assistance of the British 
the intiude'rs were re'movt d , the German 
Bre'ss protested, but the Government confined 
themselves to a formal caveat Another 
German agent sought to obtain an irrigation 
concession in the Kaiun The Hamburg- 
Amerlca Company entere d the Gulf trade with 
a great flourish of trumpe ts and a display cal- 
culated to impress the Arabs This was the 
Iiosltion when three years before the war 
a serious attempt was made to arrive at an 
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agreement between Gr(.it Britdlr, German > 
and Turkey winch would regularihc the 
position It proxided that the tenuinits 01' 
the Baghdad Railway was to be at the true 
commercial termiuug, Basra No exttnsuui 

beyond Basra was to be made without the 
sanction ot Great Britain Turkey atir<(d to 
abandon her pretnition to suzerainty over the 
Bahrein islands, Maskat and the t< rritory of thi 
Trucjal Chie^'^, and to evacuate the Pi mnsula 
of £1 bCatr, near Bahrein Great Britain amr' ed 
to recognise the suzerainty of Tuilo v ov< i 
Koweit, on the condition that Turkev did nol 
Interfere in tlie internal alfairs of the Sheikh 
and recognised the British conventions with, 
Mubarak This agr< einent, and a cotuph m n I 
tarv agrt'ciutnl with G(>rmanv, wen und< rstood 
to be ready for signature when tin war broke 
out 

From this brn 1 suniy it will lx s((n that 
the qU( stion oi Asia Elinor is in eparable Iroiu 
th( g( neral (jin stion ol A^ia Tin wiitings oi 
hei publn 1st'', apirt 'roiu the "• neial tn nd of 
her policy, show quiti (l*irlv th.it in tin ew s 
of Germany the B.ighdad JUiiway wis onlv 
the 'tc])ping tone to the fiolitn al and coiuniereial 
domination ot India it was with tins luihe 
that the Kaisci secured the support ol Geruun 


commcKlal magnate' for ids aggre-.-- he schemes 
Ru-'^m K out of eonsidn ition Great Britain 
and India have no aggi\ 3 "ive dc'igns, nor any 
1 Hid hunger, in A ia Minor or in Persia But 
inither the Pntish Kiupirc, nor the civilised 
'Woild, c.in ])o sihiv alloicl to see tliese lands 
1 f.dl under the dominion ol n great aggres ivc 
|nnhtiiv ])c)Wi'i At the salne time their p.ist 
'government' hiv» 0 (om]»let(I\ destroyed all 
ba 0 ot aiithoiity nnd vigoious national lite, 
that llxv lu itieapaiile of tanding alone To 
! appl\ to tluin the cloitnne of cli-deterniina- 
tion vvcmlci lie to npph i 'tandud in regard to 
whuh tlxue an hoik ol the tactors necessary 
loi cletei imitation , to ii'C that phrase for the 
pnr)»c) c s ol I hollow slxtiu wn-aild be to throw 
till » (on.itix'v into a condition of bankrupt 
loi'tU'ioii Some me, Ills riiint he* louiid of 
1 mdnt lining oicb r and ixogrer' until a national 
' govei I'liKUit or admn i'tration can he evolved, 
uid thit will ]>(' the tasl ol .v gener.itlon The 
' Mil swilliMthei lia VC to ' atiUilish Mill d tontrol 
01 iotMliust mivin oi tlx Ml.ed States, with 
'the tislv ot miiiitiinme law and older and of 
I lindmg the iui]»ctus tt progn 'S Tlie eKiict 
, loriii ol this jtrotcction will luive to be cieter- 
I mined in tlx Gonh rentes wlix h will sttUo the 
l^i(lmH ol peace 


THE CAMPAIGN IN MESOPOTAMIA. 


In previous editions of tin Indian Y<ar Book 
the operitinns m MosotKitanna hive lx en ver^ 
fully suinmaiised Thc'^ wdl be lound ten 
purposes ot icicrence do-cnbcM in the Ye.ii 
Book for lhi7, pp. 122 to V»’ , together with 
a siinnnary ot the rc’port ot the Mcsopotami'm 
Commission in the Indiin A car Jh>ok, PUT 
1)|» 133 to 137 , opi ntions leading to tlx* c lotmi 
of Baghdad, pp 1 J7 to 111 1-Kiter opeiatioii' 
are dO'Cribed in a repoit which was ]njblished 
in Simla on Si'ptomber 27th, 1018, irom Lunt- 
General ]\faishall who a"-uiuccl the command 
of the force" on the 18th Novembei 1017, cons< 
quent on the eith Irom cholma of Lieut - 
General Maude Tins de patcii clovers oiieratiom 
from October bt, 1017, to 3Lbt ^Marcli 1018, 
‘^ince when chore ha'5 been no major lighting 
ill Mesopotamia 

Wtiilst this despatch deals with matters of 
comparativedv riiinor inipoitancc thev arc full 
of interc-st in the couf'C c)f it faciit -Genei.il 
Marsh.ill remarks that at the commencement 
of the period covered by the ae pabh tlie 
Mosopotaniian force wa' oppo ed on the north, 
b} Tniks who were Jiolding the hill nomad 
Jchel Hamrin, while up the Tigri they were 
entrenched m front of Duui ancl the hdt wing 
was secured at Ramadi At the beginning ot 
October it was decided to clear the Turk from 
the leA bank of the Biala and oreup\ the Jcbrd 
Hamrin a tnde that river in order that the 
control of the canals n.ight be in our lurd" and 
the objectives were gamed and a pn ition 
a tnde the Diala gorge protecting the head- 
work of the canal wa seized and consolidated 

hibt the operalionf referred to wore in progrcs-" 
the 18th Turk! h Army Corp^ on the Tim-i 
undertook a counter demonstration agauist 
our troops on that line and in the midoJe of 


Oitoher .ulv.mc^d as far .is EblhilieHlat, eight 
mills noilh ol Siiuarni, wimp tiny proceeded 
to entn nch tlicnv'ilvi's They weic driven 
,il>ov( this po ition liciorc tlx v h.nl time to 
comolid.iti thin entnmehment and pu hing 
rafudlv torw.inl oui fcwn (.ccupicd krit whence 
tile Tniks lied in di oidii lonng 2,000 men 
wliilst a coii'idcjable l;ootv fell into oui hands. 
Tow .lids tlic end of November it w.is decided 
to attai Iv tint I'liit oi tlic 13th Aimy Corps 
wbicli w i Ixldiiig tlx 1 lala River above, 
Mmsnnvi, tlx nas cs over tlie lii'cl Hamrin 
and K.iia T( pc TliC'C operations were ‘"Uc* 
Cl siul and on tlx 8M1 Dec c mix r tlio troops 
Wire willidriwn liom the torwaid areas tmt 
the Snkdtutin and Abu Zc njil)M pages were 
lx Id and a bridge-hc.i I t t.iiilislicd at Klzll 
Robat vvitha vx w to furtiKi action in the future. 
On +hc htli Di comix r kbanikin wa" occupied 
am. the comiuunr atioii' m that area improved. 
On the Lnjilirati'" JUtmaili liad boon captured 
111 Soptcmbir and in Icl-inary it vvat decided 
to captuic Hit and its gari.son Hit was 
occupied on the Otli Marcli ancl Salahiya on 
tlie lOth, the 'hirk'- re treating to Khan Baghdadi. 
It wa decided to clnvc the enemy as far as 
po 'ibk iroiii Hit and to indict all po fibla 
damaue on him Tim enemy force wa cora- 
nl< tcly 'urreumded with the lo s of the enm- 
inander and tho -taff ot the 50th Turkish 
Divi ion , the commander of Ana, two regimental 
commander", 21 1 otPeer- and 5,122 other ranks 
me In IV e ot German'' Tlie dev'^lonment of events 
in Central A la ton" equeiit imon the German alli- 
ance wjth the Eu%‘ian Bolsh vik c.ovcrnment 
eau ed the distributlf n of a larg proportion of 
the Ale ' ope tamian forci Into Per la and (Jentn^ 
A-ln and the victories of General AlKmby in Faldii 
tine finally broke the Turkish military power. 
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THE PERSIAN GULF. 


The situation In the Persian Gulf, which Is 
at present the corner stone of the Inaian frontier 
problem, is one of baflamg indefiiiiteness 
Our first appearances In these waters was m 
connection with the long struggle for supremacy 
with the Portuguese, the French and the Dutch, 
who had established trading stations there 
With the capture and destruction of the gre^t 
entrepot which the Portuguese had established 
at Ormuz, and the supersession of the land 
route by the sea route, coupled with the ap- 
pearance of anarchy in the interior, the import- 
ance of the Gulf declined The Indian Go- 
vernment remained there primarily to preserve 
the peace, and this task it has since successfully 
performed Piracy, which was as destructive 
as the ravages of the Jlarbary corsairs, was 
stamped out, the Trucial Chiefs who occupy 
the Pirate Coast were gradually brought into 
Close relations with the British Goveinment, 
and the vessels of tire Royal Navy have since 
kept watch and ward in the Gulf, whilst our 
Consuls have legulatcd the external altairs of 
the Arab rulers on the Arabian Coast. 

A Policy of Abnegation. 

In return for these services Great PritAin has 
claimed no selfish advantages The waters of 
the Gulf are as free to the navigation of other 
flags as to the Red Ensign The only terri- 
torial possession is the tiny station of Bassidu 
Point after point has at one time or another 
been occupied by British troops. Muhammerah 
and the lower valley of the Karuii valley were 
occupied durhig the war with Persian in 1857 
Bushire was long held in the same connection, 
and still bears marks of our regime in the one 
tolerable road The Island of Kharak was 
occupied from 1838 to 1842, and again in 1857 
We had a military station at Kais during the 
Pirate wars, and a military and uava) station 
at Kishra from 1820 to 1879 Jask was occu- 
pied as a cable station, but subsequently re- 
turned to Persia, The only surveys of the 
waters arc British , the only cables are P>ritlsh , 
the few navigation marks are maintained bv the 
British India Company, and two steamship 
services, a fust mail service and a slow trading 
service, are run by tho same corporation 
Apart from these direct acts, Great Britain 
might at any time have seized tlio whole Ara- 
bian Coast and the Persian shore. But in 
pursuit of a resolute self-denying ordinance 
she has kept the peace and demanded no re- 
ward. 

European Intrusions. 

Left to herself, Great Britain would desire 
no other policy But the affairs of the Persian 
Gulf have passed into the region of international 
politics, and the past quarter of a century has 
witnessed successive efforts to turn the British 
potion Basing her interference on a treatv 
which gives her equal rights with Great Bri- 
tain, France attempted to acquire a coaling 
station at Jissa, near Maskat, and subsequently 
obstructed British efforts to stamp out the 
slave trade, and the arms traffic, which was 
supplying weapons of precision to the tribes 
on our North-Western Eroutler, Turkey, 
whetber acUni on her own volition, or as the 


avant courier of Germany, threatened the terri- 
tory of the Sheikh of Bahrein, who Is 
in special relations with us, and of the 
Sheikh of ivoweit, who owns tho only harbour 
which would make a Gulf terminus of the 
Baghdad Railway Persia, stirred from Tehe- 
ran, wlien Russian influence at the court of 
the Shah in Shah was supreme, established a 
foreign Customs service in the Gulf, and pressed 
our good friend, the Sheikh of Muhammerah. 
Russia and Germany sent heavily-subsidised 
inercliant ships into the Gulf, in order to esta- 
blish trading rights, and posted Consuls, where 
tliero was neither trade nor legitimate Interest. 
The collapse of authority in Persia has 
lalscd, in an acute form, the whole future of 
tho Persian shore , and in tho present stage ot 
tho w.ir it is impossible to say what stable 
authority can bo ( stablished in these waters. 

The Gulf and the Empire. 

With these attacks there has come a closer 
appreciation of the bearing of the Persian 
Gulf on the defence of the Indian Empire. 
The strategic importance of theso waters has 
been laid down by a writer of unohallenged 
authority and unbiassed mind. Writing in 
the National Renew, Admiral Mahan said," Con- 
cession in tho Persian Gulf, whether by formal 
arrangement (with other Powers) or by neg- 
lect of the local commercial interests which 
now underlie political and military control, 
will imperil Great Britain’s naval situation 
in the Farther East, licr political position in 
India, her commercial Interests in both, and 
the Imperial tic between herself and Austra- 
lasia ” Following this, successive British Go- 
vernments have made declarations of policy 
which are satisfactory, as far as words can go. 
Speaking in the House of I/ords on May 6, 
1903, Lord Lausdownc, then Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, said *' Wo tie. His Ma- 
jesty’s Government) should regard the esta- 
blishment of a naval base or of a fortified port 
m the Persian Gulf by any other Power as a 
very grave menace to British interests which 
we should certainly resist with nil the means 
at our disposal ” This declaration of policy 
has since been endorsed by sir Edward Grey, 
But the question which arises is whether, in 
view of tho Intrusion of foreign Powers with 
aggressive designs, and the changing condi- 
tions on the littoral, the purely ne- 
gative policy which has hitherto satisfied Great 
Britain will sutfice. It Is a hard fact but a true 
one, that If British authority disappeared 
to-morrow, It would leave no other relic than 
the Abadan oil refinery; a few consular build- 
ings and the tradition of justice and fair 
dealing That Is a question which can best 
be considered after a brief survey of the 
various jurisdictions which are estabUsbed ia 
the Gulf. 

Maskat. 

Maskat, which U reached in about forty* 
eight hours from Karachi, is outside the Persian 
Golf proper. It lies three hundred miles south 
of Cape Musandim, which is the real entrance 
to the Gulf; but its natural strength kbA 
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his torictti prestige cxirablne to make it insepar- 
able trom the polities of the Gulf, with wiiioh it 
has always bt'eu intimately associated. 

The approach to Maskat is dramatic The 
mail steamer gently feel'^ her way along a coast 
more black and forbidding even than tiie irnn- 
bound littoral of tlie Gulf of Suez, which is 
so faniiiiar to the eastward passenger Sud- 
denly there appear on the coast the white 
houses of tlic trading settlement of Mattra, 
which lies to the north of Maskat Then with 
a sharp turn the bow of the steamer passes 
under a gaunt rock painted with the names 
of the warsiiips which have visited Maskat tor 
half a century, and enters the landlocked har- 
bour. Twin fortresses erected by the Poitu- 
guese command the heights which overlook 
the town . the town itsell clusters on the shore 
and climbs the high ground behind it, and it- 
sell IS shut otf fiom the Arabian desert by a 
stout wall on the landward side Formerly 
Maskat was part of a domain which embraced 
Zanzibar, and the Islands of Kishm and Larak, 
with Bunder Abbas on the Persian shore Zan- 
zibar was separated fror.» it by agreement, and 
the Persians succeeded in establishing their 
authority over the possessions on the eastern 
shore. 

The relations between Britain and Maskat 
have been intimate for a century and more 
It was under British auspices that the separa- 
tion between Zanzibar and Maskat was effected, i 
the Sheikh accepted a Bntish subsidy 
In return for the suppiession of the slave trade ' 
and in 1892 sealed his dependence upon us by 
concluding a treaty pleilglng hirnscif not to 
cede any part of lus territory without our con- 
sent Foieign intrigues with Maskat did not 
commence until 1894, when the French, in 
pursmt of the pin-pricking policy through 
which they were avenging Lgypt, and peihaps 
to assist Russia, established a consuL-ite there 
The Sultan was induced to cede to France a 
coaling station at Jissa, but this was such a 
clear violation of the Treaty of 1892 that it 
could not make good and France had to ac- 
cept the poor alternative of a leased depot. 
A more serious dispute arose over the use of 
the French flag to cover the slave trade Hativi 
craft would secure the protection of the French 
flag by registering at Jlbutll, and then dof> 
the Sultan of Maskat, and they were enabled 
to traffic in slaves with impunity, inasmuch 
as there was rarely a French warship in the 
neighbourhood to search them In April 1903 
the trouble came to a head, and the French 
flagship Infernet was sent to Maskat to demand 
the release of dhows which had been arrested 
for a flagrant breach of the quarantine rules 
This emphasised the necessity of a permanent 
settlement, and the question was referred to 
the Hague Tribunal, and a working compromise 
arrang^ It was adjudged by the Hague tribu- 
nal in 1905 that " after January 2, 1892, 
France was not entitled to authorise vessels 
belonging to subjeetb of H. H the Sultan of 
Maskat to fly the French flag," except on condi- 
tion that their " owners or fltters-out had estab- 
lished. or should establish, that they had been 
considered and treated by France as her protdges 
before the year 1863,^’ though "owners of 
dhows who before 1892 bad been authorised 


by France to fly the French flag retained this 
authoiisarion as long as Fiance rtnewod It to 
tin grantie ’’ The conclusion ul the entmte with 
France put an end to these pinpricks, but one 
inipurlant iss,ue remained oiitsUndmg until 1914. 
France tlaimed under the Anglo-French treaty 
ol lS(i 2 treidom ot trade with Maskat Ihere 
was call led on foi years a lucrative arms trattic 
with the Gulf, idles and ammunition being 
'iliipped from Luiope to Maskat, and 
thence distributed all over the littoral and 
I veil to the North-West Frontier of India 
The extent of this evil compelled the British 
Govcin'innt to intervene, and elaborate ar- 
langcnidds were made to clu'ck the traflic by 
anesting the dhows carrMiig arms and by har- 
TMng the gunnmm ra ashore in olFect, the 
lintKh warships had to ^\itness the dumping 
of cargoes on tlie sliore at Maskat, see tnom 
loaded into dhow"', and trust to their own 
vigilance to ariest these (onsignments on 
the high seas Prompted by the Colonial 
Party, the Freni h Government refused to 
yield om jot of tlicir tieaty rights, in the hope 
that Great llritain would buy tliem out by 
surrenders at Gambia The difllculty was 
laigely overcome by the establishment of a 
I bondeil wariliousi tor aims at Maskat, whore 
all consignmtnts have to be depodted, and 
I wheiue they are onlv issued undei eertifleatos 
I ot distinaf ion, and by an agreemi ut negotiated 
I in 1911 tlie Frimcli Governnu'nt reiognised the 
new Arms I’ratnc Jlegiilalions and abandoned 
the pnvihges and immunities sei urod to them 
by Treaty. Compensation was paid by the British 
Government to those French mirciiants whose 
stocks wen rcndiicd valueless by the Regula- 
Mens 

In 1 87 > jurisdiction was given to the Vice- 
Ad imralty Court at Aden and the consuls 
Within tin dominions of Zanzibar, Maskat, and 
M.wiagasiar forth!' mou i tfi ctual suppresBlun 
ot th( slave tradi on the Fast Coast ot Africa. 
By an Order-in-Couruil wliich came Into force 
on August 1, 1914, thi Act had b<*en extended 
so as to oo upris! tin Court establisiud by the 
Persian Coa'-t and Islands Ord<*r-ln-CoiluCil, 
1907 Thus th» Consuls- Gi lu ral for Bars and 
the coasts and islatids of thi' Pc rslan Gulf will 
be able to enforce the suppression of the slave 
trade in that neighbourhood which was agreed 
to bo ilesirabl' in a treaty madf* with the Persian 
Governmint so long ago as 1882 

The Sultans have bi'en in a difficult position 
for a good many years Thiy hold their capi- 
tal of Maskat, tin adjacent town of Matra, one 
or two oth( r coast towns, and certain points in 
the inti nor, but as thi y possess few troops they 
And tiienisdvis unabli to control the roving 
Be'duln who wandi r at will over most of the 
State When th(' B( duin wanted money they 
were wont to ride down to Matra, the ointre 
of the duti trade, and threaten to sack the town. 
rh( late Hulten, wlio died in 1913, was generally 
comp* lied to bribi them to go away The 
rising which began In 1913 was a more serious 
affair A Pretender, Sheikh Abdullah, seized 
the inland town of Semall, wiiich stands in a 
spacious fertile valley when an grown most of 
the dates for whidti Maskat Is famous. Great 
Britain hag spi'dal lnten*stb at Jlaskat, based 
upon various documents, the chief of whldi is 
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one drafted in 1891-2. The late Sultan agked 
us to protect him against the Pretender. We 
said we would protect his capital and coast 
but could not send an expedition Into the In- 
terior against the elusive Beduln We sent 
Indian troops to Maskat, and they have been 
there ever since 

JSritUh Consul' Major L B H Haworth. 

Agency Surgeon, Vacant 

The Pirate Coast. 

Turning Cape Musandim and entering the 
Gulf Proper, we pass the Pirate Coast, con- 
trolled by the six Trucial Chiefs The 111 
name of this territory has now ceased to have 
any meaning, but in the early days it had a 
very real relation to the actual conditions 
The pirates were the boldest of their kind, and 
they did not hesitate to attack on occasion, 
and not always without success, the Company's 
ships of war Large expeditions were fitted 
out to break their power, with such success 
that since 1820 no considerable pmntive 
measures have been necessary. The Trucial 
Chiefs are bound to Great Britain by a senes 
of engagements, beginning with 1806 and end- 
ing \dth the perpetual treaty of 1853 by which 
they bound themselves to avoid all hostilities 
at sea, and the subsequent treaty of 1873 by 
which they undertook to prohibit altogether 
the traflac in slaves The relations of the Tru- 
cial Chiefs are controlled by the British Besl- 
dent at Bushire, who visits the Pirate Coast 
every year on a tour of inspection. The German 
attempt to obtain a concession from the Sheikh 
of Shargarh has been mentioned. A more 
serious question arose m 1912 when a landing 
party from H M 8 Fox, searching for contia- 
band arms at Debai, was fired at by the resi- 
dent Arabs and five men killed and nine wound- 
ed. The Sheikh made ample amends to the 
British Eesidont, and submitted to a fine 
There was at first the suspicion that this emeutt 
arose from the spread of pan-Islamism on the 
coast, studiously fostered from Constantinople, j 
and that it indicated a wtiakening respect for 
British authority. But fuller enquiries tended 
to show that it arose from an unfortunate 
series of misunderstandings The commer- 
cial importance of the Pirate Coast is increasing 
through the rise of Debai Formeilv Lingah 
was the entrepot for this trade, but the exac- 
tions of the Belgian Customs officials in the 
employ of Persia has driven this traffic from 
Lingah to Debai The Trucial Chiefs are — 
Debai, Abu Thabee, Shargah, Ajman, Um-al- 
Gawain and Bas-el-Kheyma. 

Bahrein. 

North of the Pirate Coast lies the little Archi* 
pelago which forms the chiefship of the Sheikh 
of Bahrein. Of this group of islands only those 
of Bahrein and Maharak are of any size, but 
their Importance is out of all proportion to 
their extent. This is the great centre of the 
Gulf pead fishery, which, in a good year, may 
be worth half a million pounds sterling The 
anchorage is wretched, and at certain states of 
the tide ships have to lie four miles from the 
shore, which is not even approachable by boats, 
and passengeiB, mails and cargo have to be 
landed in 04 the donkeys for which Bahrein is 
famous. But this uotwlthstandlng the trade 


of the port is valued at over a million and a 
quarter sterling, and the customs revenue, 
which amounts to some eighty tliousand pounds, 
makes the Sheikh the richest ruler in the Gulf 

Banrein has passed through more than 
usually chequered experiences Not the least 
formidable of these are tJie efforts of the Turks 
to threaten its independence These took 
definite form in the third quarter of the last 
century, when Miclhat Pasha, Vail of Basra, 
occupied the promontory of LI Kaier, as well as 
El Katif, over against Bahrein, and converted 
El Hasa into a district The war with Russia 
put an end to these designs, but they were 
revived and rhe 'lurks »t El Kater were a 
meiidce to Bahrein until the war diverted 
lurki^h activities The Sheikh by the treaty 
of 1861, entered into special engagements 
with the British Government, by whom his 
imhts are guaranteed 

In the neighbourhood of Bahrein is the vast 
burying giound which has hitlierto baffled 
aicliseologists The generally accepted theory 
IS that tliey are relics of the Phoenicians, who 
are known to have tratl-jd in these waters. 

Poliiwal Agent GAG Mungavin. 

Koweit. 

In the north-west comer of the Gulf lies the 
port which has made more stir tlian any place 
of similar size in the world The Importance 
of Koweit lies solely in the fact that it Is the 
one possible Gulf terminus of the Baghdad 
Railway. This is no new discovery, for when 
tiie Euphrates Valley Railway was under dis- 
cussion, General Chesney selected it under the 
alternative name of the Grane — so called from 
tile resemblance of the formation of the Bay to 
a pair of horns — as the sea termmus of the line. 
Nowhere else would Koweit be called a good 
or a promising port The Bay is 20 miles deep 
and 5 miles broad, but so shallow that heavy ex- 
pense would have to be incurred to render It 
suitable for modem ocean-going steamers. It 
18 slieltcred from all but the westerly winds, 
and the clean thriving town is peopled by some 
20,000 inhabitants, chiefly dependent on the 
sea, for the mariners of Koweit are noted for 
their boldness and hardihood. 

The political status of Koweit would baffle 
the Ingenuity of the international jurist to 
find a definition Nominally the Sheikh owns 
allegiance to the Sultan of Turkey, from whom 
he has accepted tiie honorary title of Kaimakam, 
or Local Governor In practice, he has always 
been independent In 1898, the Turks attempt- 
ed to convert their nominal sovereignty Into 
something more actual , but the Sheikh Muba- 
rak approached the British Government and 
placed his interests under the.r special pro- 
tection When, however, the German sur- 
veyors earmarked Koweit for the terminus of 
their line, the position of the Sheikh was In- 
directly attacked. To the north of Koweit 
there is a deep indentation in the lowiying shore 
chiefly occupied by the swampy island of 
Bubyan Here a long narrow channel runs to 
Um^ Khasa, the Khor Abdulla. It Is some- 
times held to be an alternative to Koweit as a 
Gulf Terminus, and with a view to earmarktag 
It, the Turks have established military posts si 
Umm Khasa and on Bubyan Island. Threat- 
ened by domestlo feuds, raids by sea, ^ and 
attack by land , Sheikh Mubamk, with a 
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baokinfi^t has fended off all assaults on his posi* 
tion, and with realisation of the fact that Basra 
most, in any circumstances, be the commercial 
terminus of the Baghdad Railway, the impor- 
tance of Eoweit has tended to recede. 

Poi'Uxcdl Agent, Captain P G Loch. 

Muhammerah. 

On the opposite side of the entrance to the 
Bhatt-el-Arab lie the territories of a Sheikh 
who stands to the Pereian Government In much 
the same relation as does the Sheikh of 
Koweit to the Government of Turkey — Sheikh 
KhazzaJ of Muhammerah Nominallv he is 
subject to Teheran, on whose belialf he go- 
verns his territories as Governor , in practice 
he is more like a semi-independent vassal In 
personal characteristics, too, Sheikh Khazzal 
has much in common with Mubarak , he has 
proved that he possesses many of the qualities 
of an administrator, and has resisted Persian 
encroachments on his authority in ah directions 
save one — despite his strong antipathy to the 
agents of a ccntrallsetl government, the Per 
sians have installed an officer of their Belgian 
Customs service at Muhammerah The town, 
tovourably situated near the mouth of tlie 
Karun River, has grown in Importance since 
the opening of the Karun River route to trade 
through the enterprise of Messrs Lynch Bro- 
thers, This route provides the shortest pas- 
sage to Ispahan and the central tableland, and 
already competes with the older route by way 
of Buslure and Shiraz This importance has 
grown since the Anglo-Perslan Oil Companj 
established refineries at Muhammerah for the 
oil which they win m the rich fields which they 
have tapped near Ahwaz Its importance will 
be still further accentuated, if the scheme for a 
railway to Khorreraabad by way of Dizful 
matures A concession for a road by this route 
has long been held by a British Company, and 
surveys for a railway are being made. There 
is a tacit assurance from the Persian Govern- 
ment that if a practicable scheme is put forward, 
they will facilitate the work Such a line, 
meeting the pro3ected branch from Teheran to 
Khannikin, would intercept the trade of Central 
Persia and make Muhammerah the pnnei- 

§ al outlet for the commerce of the country 
heikh Khazzal is believed to have formed an 
excellent working understanding with his 
brother chief across the water, and as the head 
of the great Kaab tribe he is no mean power 
in south-western Persia. 

Vice Consul at Ahwaz, E G. B. Peel 
ConsiU for Arabutan (Muhammerah), Asstt. 
Surgeon C H Lincoln. 

Basra. 

In a sense Basra and Turkish Arabistan can 
hardly be said to come within the scope of the 
frontiers of India, yet they are so inalssoiubly 
associated with the politics of the Gulf that 
they must be considered in relation thereto. 
Basra is the inevitable sea terminus of the 
Baghdad Railway. It stands on the Shatt-el- 
Atab, sixty miles from its mouth, favourably 
situated to receive the whole water-borne trade 
of the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers. This is 
already oousiderahle, although Turkish obs- 
R 


truccion has closed the Euphrates to navigation; 
as well as the Tigris above Baghdad—between 
Basra and Baghdad there were two services of 
river steamers, one controlled by Messrs. Lynch 
Brothers and tht other by a Turkish ^mpany. 
The local traffic is valuable for the richness 
of the date groves on either side of the Shatt* 
el-Arab is indescribable, there is a considerable 
entrepot traffic, whilst Basra is the port of 
entry for Baghdad and for the trade with Persia, 
which follows the caravan route *’ia Kerman- 
■<hah and Hamadan When the Baghdad 
hallway is open, Basra must absorb the whole 
trade of the eastern zone, that is the trade which 
finds an easiei outlet on the east than at Alex- 
androttan on the Mediterranean That is 
without taking account of the possibilities of 
the iriigation scheme prepared by Sir William 
Willcocks, which should revive the glories of 
weiont Mesopotamia, and make Arabistan 
another Egypt Even now ocean-going steam- 
ers trade regularly with Basra and load grain 
in bulk from its wharves. The one obstacle 
to the development of the port Is the bar at the 
entrance to the Slmtt-cl-Arab, wlieio there are 
no more man ten feet or water at low tide, and 
where steamers drawing more tlian sixteen to 
eighteen feet have, even at high tide, to dis- 
charge part of tJieir cargoes into lighters before 
making the river The cost of dredging the 
bar would not be large, and (hat done a first 
class port is almost ready made at Basra No- 
thing can pre\ent il from becoming the port of 
the Middle East, and if ever the Baghdad 
Railway is extended to the Gulf It will be for 
pohtical not for commcr::lal reasons, 

P lUical liesident and II M Consul-General for 
Tuikish Arabia (Baghdad), vaiant 

liesxdency ISurgeon and Assistant to the 
Resident, vacant 

Bntuh Consul, vacant. 

The Persian Shore. 

The Persian shore presents fewer points of 
permanent interest The importance of Bu- 
shire IS admiuistiativc rather than commercial. 
It is the heatiquartera of Persian authority, the 
residence of the British Resident, and the cen- 
tre of many foreign consuls It is also the n^n 
entrepot for the trade of Shiraz, and compete 
for that of Ispahan But the anchor^e is 
wretched and dangerous, the road to l^ras 
passes over the notorious kotaJs which preclude 
the idea of rail connection, and if ever a railway 
to the central tableland is opened, the commer- 
cial value of Buslilre will dwindJe to insigni- 
ficance Further south lies Lingah, reputed 
to be the prettiest port on the Persian coast, 
but its trade is being diverted to Debal on the 
Pilate Coast. In the narrow channel w^hlch 
forms the entrance to the Gulf from the Ara- 
bian Sea is Bunder Abbas Here we are at the 
key of the Gulf Bunder Abbas is of some 
importance as the outlet for the trade of Kermaii 
and Yezd It is of still more importance as a 
possible naval base To the west of the town 
between the Island of Klshm and the mainland, 
lie the Clarence Straits which narrow until they 
are less than three miles in width, and yet con- 
tain abundance of water. Here, according to 
sound naval opinion, there is the possibility of 
creating a naval base which would commaud the 
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Gulf. The great obstacle is the climate, which is 
one of the worst in the world. On the opposite 
shore, under the shadow of Cape Musandim, 
lies another sheltered deep-water anchorage, 
Elphinstone's Inlet, where the climate con- 
ditions arc equally vile. But between these 
two points there is the possibility of controlling 
the Gulf just as Gibraltar controls the Medi- 
terranean For many years Bunder Abbas 
loomed large m public dibcussiona as the pos- 
sible warm water port for which Kussia was 
seeking I^ow it has n^appc'ared in connection 
with the Trans-Pcrsian railway. It is under- 
stood that the British Adimralty insist on that 
line meeting the sea at Bunder Abbas, where it 
would enter the British rone, and whence, 
along the Coast of Mckran, it would bo com- 
manded from the sea The Ilusslan con- 
cessionaires wish the line to strike the sea much 
further east cither at the actual British fron 
tier, Gwettur, or at Chahbar, where there are 
believed to be tlio makings of a deep-water 
port. So far tiio piojcct has not passed beyond 
the stage of acadeinica discussion ( q v 
Railways to India) On the Mekran 
coast, there is the cable station of Jask, 
and the possible port of Chahbar The 
British Government temporarily occupied 
Bushireln 1916 in circumstances narrated in 
Persia (q v ) 

Political Resident in the Persian Gulf, 
Vacant, appointment held In abeyance 
Peputy Political Resident, J H H Bill 

Residency Surgeon at Rushire, Major J. 
MePhersem 

Consul at Bunder Ahhas and Assistant to the 
Resident, W. H Howson. 

Summary. 

From this brief summary of the conditions 
in the Persian Gulf, it will be seen that the 
British i) 08 it\on is a nebulous one We have 
stamped out piracy, we have kept the peace, 
we have sought no exclusive privileges, the 
commerce of these waters is freely open to the 
ships of all nations. But this policy is in tlie 
main negative rather than positive, it is so 
barren of definite tenitorial achievements that 
it is singularly open to attack , it depends for 
its permanent success on the maintenance of 
the status quo in a part of the world where con- 
ditions are fast changing nor was it in an> 
wav regularised by the Anglo-Russlan agree- 
ment On the contrary, by that Instrument 
the British zone stopped short at Bunder Abbas, 
the British sphere being restricted to the east 
of a line drawn from the Afghan frontier to 
Qazik, Blrjand, Kerman and Bunder Abba*^, 
All Persia between this line and the delimitation 
of the Russian zone by a line from Kasr-i- 
Shirln, Ispahan, Yezd, and Kakh, to the Junc- 
tion of the Persian Afghan, and Russian fron- 
tiers — that is to say the whole of the Persian 
Gulf littoral — is in the neutral zone. The 


The corcentration of public attention on the 
Persian Gulf has been allowed to obscure the 
frontier importance of Seistan. Yet it has 
been a seiious preoccupation with the Govem- 
mtnt of India. Seistan lies midway oortbAnd 


Agreement made no mention of the Persian 
Gulf, but with the Convention a letter was 
published from Sir Edward Grey to the British 
Ambassador at Petrogard annoimciug that 
the Persian Gulf lay outside its scope, but 
that the Russian Government had stated aurlng 
the negotiations tliat it did not deny the specirf 
interests of Great Britain in the Gulf and it was 
intimated that Great Britain reasserted them. 

At the present time, of course, the politics of 
the Persian Gulf and of Turklsli Arabistan are 
in a state ot uneertainty owing to the war. 
Before the war broke out, active negotiations 
were eoiiducted between the British, the Turkish 
and the (Jerman Governments with a view 
to the regularisatlon of the whole situation, 
on more than one occasion it was announced 
that they were on the verge of completion. 
The outline of tlieso negotiations was 
that the Baghdad railway should proceed as 
far as Basra as a purely German-Turkish enter- 
prise, but that it should not proceed beyond 
Basra without the approval of the British Gov- 
ernment Great Britain was to receive two 
diri'ctors on tlie Board to guard against differ- 
entiation of rates Tlie Sheikh of Kowelt was 
to recognise the suzerainty of Turkey, but hs 
[ was not to be interfered with, and Turkey was 
to accept the treaty ot 1891) The Turkish post 
I at El Kater, opposite to Balircin was to be 
withdrawn. 

All tin ''0 con‘^id( ration^ an now in the melting 
pot Th( n i'' no Turkl'-h Empin , and even 
the provinci ol G( iman> which W'c calh d Turkey 
is now aiiMouH to bn ak awav ironi that connr c- 
tion without any i) 0 W('r to stand by itsell The 
Persian Govirnnunt has dbappiand In all 
save iiaiiK Tin n an priKrvid at Tihiran 
all tin tornn and simulan.i ot govinmunt; 
but it has iKitln r ])ow'( r nor authority It was 
quiti Imfl'ictiial to protcit tin country against 
I tin roving bands ot Gi iinans and scallywags 
who ravage d it in tin i arJy days o) tlu war; 
order had to bi le'-tond firf-t by the Russians 
and tin Britnh , win n It c now it Is only 
through th(' pnsmti oJ Bnteh and Indian 
solder- Ah soon a'- tin thn at ol a Girmano- 
Tuik invasion ol Persia bMuiiu si rioiu alter 
th( inilitarv collapse ol Russia, Gnat Britain 
had to unde rtakc the military protection of 
Persia In tin oiimion ol all compi tent to 
judge Persia r( quins vi ars ol taniul guidance 
Ik lore shf can possibly be compitent to stand 
aloni* , it pasKS tin wit ol man to conotive the 
1 m< rg( nc( ol an ordi n d ttate from the confu- 
sion 111 Turkey ]\[(antmu large Brltlih armies 
have (stablbhfd order in Mciopotamla and 
have vastly .mjirovc d conditions in that province. 
One ot the most difficult qiustions which wlU 
come bi tore the Ptace Conti re nee will be the 
I stablishmi nt of govi rnmenta which ensure 
ordtrin Turkey and Prrsia and with tlie future 
of thos-c countries conditions on the Perston 
Gulf are Intimately associated. 

PERSIA. 

south between the point where the frontlen 
of Russia, Persia and Afghanistan meet at 
Zulfikar and that where the frontiers of Pezsln 
and of oar Indian Bmpire meet on the open 
•ea at Gwattor. It marehee on iti 
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border with Afghanistan and with Baluchistan, 
It commands the valley of the Helmand, and 
witti it the road from Herat to Kandahar, and 
its immense resources as a wheat-producing 
region have been only partly developed under 
Persian misrule It offers to an aggressive 
rival, an admirable strategic base for future 
military operations , it is also midway athwarr 
the track of the shortest line which could be 
built to connect the Trans-Caspian E ail wav 
with the Indian Ocean, and if and when the 
line from Askabad to Meshed were built, the 
temptation to extend it through Scistan would 
be strong Whilst the gaze of the British was 
concentrated on the North-West Frontier, and 
to possible lines of advance through Kandahar 
to Quetta, and through Kabul to Peshawar, 
there can be little doubt that Russian atten- 
tion was directed to a more leisurely movement 
through Seibtan, if the day oame when Bh< 
moved her armies against India. 

Anglo-Russian Agreement. 

Whether with this purpose or not, Russian 
Intrigue was particularly active in Seistan in 
the early years of the century Having Russi- 
fied Khoraftsan, her agents moved into Seistan, 
and through the agency of the Belgian Customs 
officials, scientific missions *’ and an irri- 
tating plague cordon, sought to establish in- 
fluence, and to stifie the British trade which 
was gradually being built up by way of Nushki 
These efforts died down before the presence 
of the McMahon mission, which, in pursuance 
of Treaty rights, was demarcating the boim- 
dary between Persia and Afghanistan, with 
imecial reference to the distribution of 
the waters of the Helmand They flnalh 
ceased with the conclusion of the Anglo-llussian 
Agreement. Since then the intemafional import 
ance of Scistan has waned Whetlur on ac- 
count of the Agreement, which bars the line 
of advance through Seistan, or because of the 
discovery of an easier route, we cannot de 
termine, but Russian activities in railway con- 
struction have been diverted to the Trans 
Persian route, which would take a direct line 
tl^ough Teheran from Baku, and meet the 
Arabian Sea at Bunder Abbas or Chahbar. 

The natural conditions which ^ive to Seistan 
this strategic importance persist Meantime 
British Influence is being consolidated through 
the Seistan trade route The distance from 
Quetta to the Seistan border at KiUa Robat 
Ib 466 miles, most of it dead level, and it has 
now been provided with fortified posts, dak 
bungalows, wells, and all facilities for caravan 
traffic. The railway has been pushed out 
from Spezand, on the Bolon Railway to Nushki, 
80 as to provide a better startmg point for the 
caravans than Quetta This railway has now to 
be extended into Sel'-tan 

Text of the Agreement. 

This Agreement, which aimed at an amicable 
settlement of all questions likely to disturb tbf 
friendly relations of the two countries in Asia 

E enerally, and in Persia, Afghanistan and Tibet 
} particular, was signed on August Slst, 1907, 
ind officially communicated to the Powers in 
(3t. Petersburg on September 24. After reciting 
the desire of both Governments to maintain 
tb*^ inte^iy of Persia, and to allow all nations 
#i|Ual fad^uei for trade in that country, the 


Convention states that in certam parts, owing 
to their geographical proximity to their own 
territones, Great Britain and Russia have 
special interests. Accordingly (Art I ) : To 
the north of a line drawn from Kasr-i-Shirin, 
Isfahan, Yezd and Khakh to the junction of the 
Ptrsian, Russian and Afghanistan frontiers. 
Great Britain agrees not to seek for itself or 
its own suiqects or those of any other country 
any political or commercial concessions, such 
as railway, banking, telegiaph, roads, trans- 
port or insurance, or to oppose the acquisition 
of such coiuessions by the Russian Government 
or Its subjects II Russia gives a similar 
undertaking concerning the region to the south 
of a line extending from the Afghan frontier to 
Gazik, Birjand, Kerman and Bandar Abbas. 

III Russia and Great Britain agree not to 
oppose, without previous agreement, the grant- 
ing of concessions to subjects of either country 
in the regions situated between tlio lines above 
mentioned All existmg concessions in the 
regions above designated are maintained. 

IV The arrangements liy which certain Persian 
revenues were pledged for the payment of the 
loans contracted by the Shah’s Government 
with the Persian Banque d’Escompte and de 
Prets and tlie Impel lal Bank of Persia before 
the signing of the Convention are maintained. 

V In the event of any irregularities in the 
redemption or service of these loans Russia 
may institute a control over the revenues 
situated within the zone defined by Article 1. 
and Great Bntain may do the same in the zone 
defined by Article II But before instituting 
such a control the two Governments agree to 
a friendly exchange of Ideas with a view to 
determining its nature, and avoiding any action 
in contravention of the principles of the Con- 
vention 

With the Convention a letter was published 
from Sir E. Grey to the British Ambassador at 
St Petersburg announcing that the Persian 
Gulf lay outside its scope, but that the Russian 
Government had stated during the negotiations 
that it did not deny the special interests of 
Great Britain in the Gulf ; and it was intimated 
that Great Britain re-asserted them. 

Chaos in Persia. 

lliroughout War conditions in Persia 
have been extremely unsatisfactory On tho 
outbreak of the war the Persian Government 
issiired thj British Government of its neutrality 
and expressed the hope that the territory of 
Persia would not become the scene of hosti- 
lities Nevertheless roving bands of Germans 
and Austriano, armed with rifles and machine 
runs, wandered through the country, trying 
to stir up trouble, and as was the case with 
Turkey, provoke Persia to take hostile action 
against the Allies. 

I Those baud'- were suppressed when the Russian 
I forc(“- from Kasviii marched along the Teheran 
Baghdad road to link up vnth the British troops 
I tht n moving up the Tigris toward-. Baghdad 
But the misfortunes of this British force and 
the surrender ot the ^rnson oi Kut-al-Amara 
r. leased two Turkish Divisions, who proceeded 
to establi'-h themselves in and harry Western 
Persia The scene changf d again when General 
I Maude’s brilliant victones ltd to the capture 
[of Baghdad. Cut off from their base cm tbr 
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Tigris tho Turkish troop^^ had to with(3raw, 
folloiwpd by the llu sians th( y rejoined the 
main Turkish foicos at Mosul A «trong Persian 
gendarmerie under Sir Percy Sykes marched 
through Southern Per la and established sojni 
species oi ord" r far as Sluraz Tills was the 
position until the complete collapse of Russian 
military power and the conclusion oi the Tn atv 
of Brest Lltovibk The Gtrmans mad( immedi- 
ate provision to exploit this advantage by 
stirring up trouble on the frontiers oi India 

Their way to foment the«c troubles lay 
partly through Persia and partly through 
Russian Turkestan The most direct routi 
from Europe to Persia is through 
Rostoff-on-Don in Southein Russia and tin n 
from Baku across the Caspian Sea to Enzcdi, 
Resht and bv way of a Ru-slan carriage road 
to Teheiaii There is another road Irorn Julia 
to Tabriz, in Azerbaijan and thence to Telman 
On the Trans-Caspian line a sliort load Irotn 
Askabad loads to Mc slitd in Eastern Per‘-ia 
Farther east the Trans-Caspnn rail\va\ pMSdits 
two points d'appui lor an attack on Noith'‘rii 
Afghanistan — towards Ho rat Irom tlie Ku ii- 
kllusky Post and down the valk y of the 'IV rm<'s 
It was the policy of Germany to sci/a tin 
railway from JJatum to Baku , to secure contiol 
of the Caspian flotilla, and then to establish 
herse if on the line of the Trans-Caspian railway 
In this she had the active co-ope ration oi Tuike y 

In the early part oi 1918 G(rmany seemed 
contiol of Southein Rus'^ia and of Batum and 
converted the Black Sea into a German lake 
A British force proceeding from Baghdad via 


Kasvin temjiorarily occupied Baku , but its 
woik Iiaving been accomplishe d it withdrew 
and the Germans and Turks seized the town. 
The Turks occupied and ravaged Tabriz. But 
that represented the high-water mark tl.eso 
ope'ratlons GeMieral Allenby’s brilliant victories 
in Pal- stine eompe lied the Turks to withdraw 
their Divisions from the Caucasus Tlie activity 
of Armenian forces ‘seriously prejudiced their 
po ition at Tabriz The complete ‘■nccess of 
tlie‘ Czecho-Slovaks in Silff^na, with the assist- 
ance of the Allies, expe He d the Bolsheviks, with 
'Whom the German prisoners in Siberia were 
acting, trom Siberia east of tlie Upper Volga 
and cut the enemy off from the Orenhurg- 
Tashkent railway The Nu^hki railway was 
DUshed out from IS'iishki to the- Pe rsian frontier, 
British troops occupied various stiiitegic points 
in Pe^rsia But in all tlie-se me asiires to maintain 
orde-r and protect the country ihe‘ Per^-lan 
Gove-rninent liad no part, it leinained helplchS 
at Teheran whilst the work was done liy others. 
TTlie-rc is really no gove-rnme-nt in Pe rsia , only 
the jiale figment oi aii^^iority outside the pre- 
sence oi tin- Biitish troops It lies with the 
Alius to decide in the final adjustment what 
form of authority sliall be e.8tabli8hcd in 
tills Vexed and chaotic land 

U B M^*s Consul General and Agent of th$ 
Government of India in Khorahan'. — Lieut, - 
Colonel W G Grey. 

11 B M *f> Consul in Sistan and Kain — Lt-Col. 
F B Pridcaux, C I.E. 

Medical Officer and Ftce-Cofwt^Z.-— Major D, 
lleron, l.M.S. 


THE INDEPENDENT TERRITORY, 


There yet remains a small part of British 
India where the King’s writ does not run 
Under what is called the Durand Agreement 
with the Amir of Afglianistan, the boundary 
between India and Afghanistan was settled, 
and it was delimited in 1903 But the Govern- 
ment of India have never occupied up to 
the border. Between the administered terri 
tory and the Durand line there lies a belt of 
territory of varying width, extending from 
the Gomal Pass in tlie south, to Kashimr in 
the north ; this is geiierically known as the 
Independent Territory. Its future is the key- 
note of the interminable discussions of frontier 
policy for nearly hall a century. 

This is a country of deep valleys and secluded 

g lens, which nature lias fenced in with almost 
laccesslble mountains It is peopled with 
wild tribes of mysterious origin, in whom 
Afghan, Tartar, Turkoman, Persian, Indian, 
Arab and Jewish Intermingle. They had 
lived their own lives for centuries, with little 
Intercourse even amongst themselves, and as 
Sir Valentine Chirol truly said “ the only bond 
that ever could unite them in common action 
was the bond of Islam ” It is impossible to 
understand the Frontier problem unless two 
facts are steadily borne in mind. The strong- 
est sentiment amongst these strange people 
is the desire to be left alone. They value their 
independence much more than their lives. 
The other factor is that the country does not 
inmet STsa in good yean to maintain the popu- 


lation They must find the means of sub- 
sistence outside, either in tiade, by service in 
tho Indian Army or m the Frontier Militia ; 
or else in the outlet which hill-mcn all the world 
over have utilised from time immemorial, the 
raiding of the wealthier and more peaceful 
population of the Plains. 

Frontier Policy. 

The policy of the Government of India to- 
ward tlie Independent Territory has ebbed 
and flowed in a remarkable degree It has 
fluctuated between tlie Forward School, which 
would occupy the frontier up to the confines 
of Afghanistan, and the school of Masterly 
Inactivity, which would leave the tribesmen 
entirely to their own resources, punishing 
them only when they raided British territory. 
Behind both the policies lay the menace of a 
Russian invasion, and that coloured our fron- 
tier policy until the Anglo- Russian Agreement, 
This Induced what was caUed Hit and Retire 
tactics; in the half century which ended in 
1897 there were nearly a score of punitive ex- 
peditions, each one of wlilch left behind a 
1 legacy of distrust, and which brought no per- 
I manent improvement in its train The fruit 
of the suspicion thus engendered was seen In 
1897. Then the whole Frontier, from the 
Malakand to the Gomal, was ablaze The ex- 
tent of this rising and the magnitude of the 
military measures which were taken to meet 
it compelled a consldeiatlon of the whole post- 
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tlon. The broad outlines of the new policy 
were laid down In a despatch from the Secre- 
tary of State for India, which prescribed for 
the Government the “ iinutation of your inter- 
ference with the tnbes, so as to avoid the ex- 
tension of administrative control over tribal 
territory.” It fell to Lord Curzon to give 
effect to this policy The mam foundations 
of his action were to exercise over the tribes 
the political influence requisite to secure our 
imperial interests, to pay them subsidies for 
the performance of specific duties, but to res- 
pect their tribal independence and leave them, 
as far as possible, free to govern themselves 
according to their own traditions and to follow 
their own inherited habits of life without let ] 
or hindrance. 

New Province. 

As a first step Lord Curzon took the 
control of the tribes under the direct 
supervision of the Government of India Up 
to this point they had been m charge of the 
Government of the Punjab, a province whose 
head is busied with many other concerns 
liOrd Curzon created in 1901, the North-West 
Frontier Province, and placed it in charge 
of a Chief Commissioner with an intimate 
frontier experience, directly subordinate to 
the Government of India This was a revival 
of a scheme prepared by Lord Lytton in 1877, 
and often considered afterwards, but which 
had slipped for lack of driving power. Next 
Ixird Curzon withdrew the regular troops so 
far as possible from the advanced posts, and 
placed these fortaUces in charge of tribal levies, 
officered by a handful of British officers. The 
most successful of these is the Khyber Rifles, 
wWch have steadfastly kept the peace of that 
historic Pass, At the same time the regular 
troops were cantoned in places whence they 
could quickly move to any danger point, and 
these bases were connected with the Indian 
Railway system. In pursuance of this policy 
frontier railways were run out to Dargai, and 
a narrow-gauge line, since converted to the 
broad-gauge, was constructed from Kushal- 
»arh to Kohat at the entrance of the Kohat 
Pass, and to Thai at the mouth of the Kurram 
Valley These railways have been completed 
by lines to Tonk and Bannu By this 
means the striking power of the regular 
forces was greatly increased Nor was the 
policy of economic development neglected. 
The railways gave a pow^erful stimulus to trade, 
and the Ixiwer Swat Canal converted frac- 
tious tribesmen mto successful agriculturists. 
This pohey of economic development is re- 
ceiving a great development through the com- 
pletion of the Upper Swat Canal {q v Irri- 
gation). Now it 18 completed there are other 
works awaiting attention 

Greater Peace. 

So far this pohey has been completely justi- 
fied by results During Lori Curzon 's Vice- 
royalty there was no frontier expedition. The 
recalcitrancy of the Mahsud Waziris necessi- 
tated punitive measures, but they took the 
form of a blockade. Critics Itove declared 
that the blockade was scarcely distinguishable 
from an expedition, but that is a secondary 
matter. Jt was not until 1908 that the peace 
of the border was directly disturbed, and then 


the continued recalcitrancy of the Zakka Sbe| 
sept of the great Afridl tribe compelled the 
Government to take action. General Will- 
cocks, moving swiftly down tbe Chura Pass 
and Colonel Roos-Keppel taking the Khyber 
Rifles down the Bazar Valley inflicted such 
condign punishment on them that they were 
glad to accept terms of peace negotiated by 
the main Afridi tribe. A month later, action 
was necessary against the Mohmands. In 
this case the rebellious tribesmen were actively 
supported by Afghan levies, assembled and 
flitted out in Afghan territory at Lalpura Two 
brigades entered their country and defeated 
.-hern There was a diversion when lashkaja 
numbenng nearly twenty thousand movea 
up from Afghanistan and threatened the Bri- 
tish post of Land! Kotal in the Khyber. They 
too were driven back into Afghan territory, 
and the trouble was at an end The Anur, 
who had been strangely quiescent, asserted 
his authoiity and the irregular warfare waged 
from Afghan territory ceased. 

Polf^y Justified. 

These expeditions haye been seized upon 
by critics to condemn the piesent policy. They 
justify it Thanks to the confidence engen- 
dered by ten years of non -aggression, the dis- 
turbed area was localised, the Khyber was 
kept open, the Afridis lent their aid in conclud- 
ing peace For these reasons, when the Gov- 
ernment of India proiK)sed the occupation 
of further strategical points in order to control 
the Zakka Khels, the Secretary of State wisely 
imposed his embargo The strength of tbe 
position was still further demonstrated when 
in 1910 the tribesmen suffered heavy losses 
in consequence of measures to suppress the 
arms traffic (g v Gun-running) The frontier is 
always m a state of suppressed ferment. 
No one knows what will happen to-morrow. 
But the tribesmen, leohnfi confident in the 
knowledge that no attack on their independ- 
ence is contemplated and growing richer In 
consequence of the development of trade and 
agriculture, are more easily handled With 
the removal of the Russian menace, or rather 
Its transference to Persia, the importance of 
the North-West Frontier has tended to sub- 
side There are still heard mutterings of the 
necessity for a reversion to the forward policy, 
and for the occupation of the Indepeudenti 
Territory riglit up to the Durand line. But! 
they are not regarded seriously. The tribfl^ 
men are so saturated with rifles and ammuni- 
tion, as the result of importations from the 
Persian Gulf, that the task would be long and 
costly. When it was achieved the frontier 
problem would only have shifted Instead 
of a frontier against the Independent tribesmen, 
India would have a frontier against Afghanis- 
tan, and the problem would still be prtaent, 
only in an aggravated form. 

The Frontier and the War. 

The hi'itory of the Frontier during the war 
is one of hjporadic uiirt st , but that is its normaii 
history There was ho^'cver only one exp6itt< 
tion, that ot 1917 against the most trouble- 
some tribe on the whole Frontier, the Mahmuds 
whoso cup of iniquity was overflowing, ^l^ese 
disturbances are fully described in the Indian 
Year Book for 193 7 (pp. 164,155, 166). But 
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in May of thh vcar, wlnn tJie offocts of tht' hordc'r ajjainst the depredations of the Moh- 
— Gk'rraan and Turkish machinations in Central mands and the Dorajat border against the 
Asia had had time lully to manifest themselvi s, incursions oi the Mahsuds ” The most active 
the Cliicf Comini^^sioner ot the >(orth-\Vest inanili station ol discontent came farther west, 
Frontier Provinct‘ was able to say that “as re- trom a part ot the Frontier which is regarded as 
gards the Tribes th(‘ Frontn r has been quieter comparativily immune to disturbance The 
since th(‘ outbrt'jik ot the war th<in it was tor the Marrn, one ot tlu trib(“- in eastern Baluchistan, 
four years before it, a. id you have seen yoiirst I V( s wmt on a raiding expi dition and tiinporarily 
that m spite ot the pre-oceiipations ot Govern- inti rrupti d tradic on the Huinai railway A 
ment they have not hesitati d to go to great small column went into their country and they 
expense in men and money to giiaid the P< sJi.war wi re sharply punished. 

AFGHANISTAN. 


The relations of Afghanistan with the Indian 
Empire were dominated by one mam considera- 
••tton — the relation of Afghanistan to a Russian 
Invasion of India All other considerations 
were of secondary importance. For nearly 
three-quarters of a century the attitude of 
Great Britam toward successive Amirs has been 
dictated by this one factor It was in order 
to prevent Afghanistan from coming under 
the influence of Russia that the first Afghan 
War of 1838 was fought — the most melancholy 
episode in Indian frontier Astory. It was be- 
cause a Russian envoy was received at Kabul 
whilst the British lepresentative was turned 
back at Ali Masjid that the Afghan War of 
1878 was waged Since then the whole end 
of British policy toward Afglianistan has been 
to build up a strong independent State, friendly 
to Britain, which would act as a buffer against 
Russia, and so to order our frontier policy that 
we should be in a position to move large forces 
up, if necessary, to support the Afghans in 
resisting aggression 

Gates to India. 

A knowledge of the trans-frontier geography 
of India brought home to her administrators 
the conviction that there were only two mam 
gates to India — through Afghanistan, the I 
historic route to India, along which successive I 
Invasions have poured, and by way of Seistan. 
It has been the purpose of British policy to 
close them, and of Russia to endeavour to keep 
them at any rate half open. To this end havmg 
ushed her trans-Persian railway to Samar- 
and Russia thrust a military line from Merv 
to the Kushkhnsky Post, where railway material 
Is collected for its immediate prolongation 
to Herat Later, she connected the trans- 
Siberian railway with the trans-Caucasian 
system, by the Orenburg-Tashkent line, thus 
bringmg Central Asia into direct touch with 
^fer European magazines Nor has Great 
Britain been idle A great military station 
has been created at Quetta This is con- 
nected with the Indian railway system by 
lines of railway which climb to the Quetta 
Plateau by the Bolan Pass and through the 
Chapper Rift, lines which rank amongst the 
most picturesque and daring in the world. 
Prom Quetta the line has been carried by the 
Khojak tunnel through the Khwaja Amran ‘ 
Range, until it leads out to the Afghan Border ! 
at New Chaman, where it opens on the route 
to Kandahar The material is stocked at New 
^baman which would enable the line to be 
^trled to Kandahar in sixty days. In view 
of the same menace th whole of Baluchistan 
has been brought under British control. Quetta 
hi now one of the great strategical positions 
of the world, and nothing has been left undone ' 


which modem military science can achieve to 
add to its natural strength. In the opinion 
of many mihtary authorities it firmly closes 
the western gate to India, either by way of 
Kandahar, or the direct route through Seistan. 

Further east the Indian railway system has 
been carried to Jamrud, at the entrance to 
the Khyber Pass A first class military road, 
sometimes double, sometimes treble, threads 
the Pass to our advanced post at Landi Kota], 
and then descends until it meets the Afghan 
frontier at Tor Khum Later, a commence- 
ment was made with the Loi Shllman Rail- 
way, which, starting from Peshawar, was de- 
signed to penetrate the Mullagori country and 
provide an alternative advance to the Khyber 
for the movement of British troops for the de- 
fence of Kabul For unexplained reasons; 
this line was suddenly stopped and is now 
thrust in the air In this wise the two Powers 
prepared for the great conflict which was to 
be fought on the Kandahar-Ghazni-Kabul line. 
Relations with India. 

Between the advanced posts on either side 
stands the Kingdom of Afghanistan The end 
of British pohey has been to make it strong 
and friendly In the first particular It has 
largely succeeded When the late Abdur- 
rahainan was invited to ascend the throne, 
as the only means of escape from the tangle 
of 1879, none realised his great qualities. Pre- 
viously the Amir of Afghanistan had been the 
chief of a confederacy of clans Abdurrahaman 
made himself master in lus own kingdom By 
means into which it is not well closely to enter, 
he beat down opposition until none dared lift 
a hand against him Aided by a British sub- 
sidy of twelve lakhs of rupees a year, increased 
to eighteen by the Durand Agreement of 1893, 
he estabhslied a strong standing army and set 
up arsenals under foreign supervision to fur- 
nish it with arms and ammunition Step by 
step his position was regularised The Anglo- 
Russian Bounds ry Commission, — which nearly 
precipitated war over the Penjdeh episode 
in 1885, — determined the northern boundaries. 
The Pamirs Agreement delimited the borders 
amid those snowy lieights. The Durand 
Agreement settled the border on the British 
side Finally the McMahon award closed 
the old feud with Persia over the distribution 
of the waters of the Helmand in Seistan. It 
was estimated by competent authorities that 
about the time of Abdurrahaman's death, 
Afghanistan was in a position to place in the 
field, In the event of war, one hundred thousand 
well-armed regular and irregular troops, to- 
gether with two hundred thousand tribal levies; 
and to leave fifty thousand regulars and irre- 
gulars and a hundred thousand levies to 
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malntAin order In Kabul and the provinces. 
But If Afghanistan were made strong, it was 
not made friendly. Abdurrahaman Khan 
distrusted British policy up to the day of his 
death. All that can be said is that he dls* 
trusted it less than he distrusted Russia, and 
it the oocasion had arisen for him to make a 
choice, he would have opposed a Russian ad- 
vance with all the force at his disposaL He 
closed his country absolutely against all fo- 
reigners, except those who were necessary for 
the supervision of his arsenals and factories 
He refused to accept a British Resident, on the 
und that he could not protect him, and 
tish affairs have been entrusted to an Indian 
agent, who is in a most equivocal position 
At the same time he repeatedly pressed for the 
right to pass by the Government of India and 
to establish his own representative at the Court 
of St. James. 

Position To-day 

It used to be one of the commonplaces of 
Indian discussion that the system which Abdui- 
rahaman Khan had set up would perish with 
him, because none other was capable of main- 
taining it. Abdurrahaman Khan died in 1901 
His favourite son, Habibullah, who had been 
gradually initiated mto the administration 
peacefully succeeded him, and has smee peact - 
fiUly retained his seat on the throne He 
concluded in 1905 the Dane Treaty, by which 
he accepted the same obh^ations on the same 
terms as his father. He visited India in 1907, 
and apparently both enjoyed and profited by 


his experiences. Since then the purdah which 
screens Afghanistan has been lifted so little 
that there is no definite knowledge of what 
has passed behind it. 

Imincdiatelv on the outbreak of the war His 
Majesty the Amir declared hi'; strict neutrality, 
and that pledge he straitly observed To 
those unacquainted with the uifTiculties of this 
Ruler some things occurrid which it was not 
easy to understand A German and Austrian 
mission was aelTiiiti(d to Kabul, several 
1'urki‘h cmissarns were entertained, and more 
than one repr< s( ntative of the revolutionary 
movement in India was pei mittt d to roam the 
country Rut tin Amir has to ri cion with the 
fanatical and ignorant forces in his own country 
AVith tin* mostsincc re desire loyally to act up to 
his pledge of ncutralit\, he could not entirely 
Ignore the iorces in .Afghanistan which, ignoianC 
01 the strength of the British Kmpire were 
willing to it nel a ready ear to the preachings ot a 
jihad, or holy war of Islam By elegrees the 
Amir took niatti rs into his o^vn hand , the 
anti-British eniis'ancs wire gradually expelled. 
And win n in 1918 Germany, wath the Turks 
as her tslamic tools, prepared to stir up trouble 
in Afghanistan, with a vh'W^ to diverting the 
energn s ol the British Government to the 
Xorth-West Irontu r, the 4rnir took vigorous 
"ti ps to maintain his autlioritv and declared 
that no foreign troops, no matter what their 
nationalitv or religion, should be allowed to 
traverse Aiglian territory The year closed 
with the position of the Anar, and his own 
authority, more firmly establi^-hed than c\e: 


TIBET. 


Beoent British policy m Tibet is really another 
phase in the long-drawn-out duel between Great 
Britain and Russia in Central Asia The 
earliest efforts to establish communication 
with that country were not, of course, inspired 
^ this apprehension. When in 1774 Warren 
Hastlnjps despatched Bogle on a mission to the 
Tashl’Lama of Shlgatse, — tlie spiritual equal, 
if not superior, of the Dalai Lama of Lhasa — 
his desire was to establish facilities for trade, 
to open up friendly relations with a Power 
which was givmg us trouble on the frontier, 
and gradually to pave the way to a good un- 
derstanding between the two countries After 
Warren Hasting’s departure from India the 
subject slept, and the last Englishman to visit 
Lhasa, until the Younghusband Expedition 
of 1904, was the unoflicial Manning In 1885, 
under the inspiration of Colman Macaulay, of 
the Bengal Civil Service, a further attempt 
was made to get into touch with the Tibetans, 
but it was abandoned in deference to the oppo- 
sition of the Chinese, whose suzerainty over 
Tibet was recognised, and to whose views 
until the war with Japan, British statesmen 
were inclined to pay excessive deference But 
the position on the Tibetan frontier continued 
to he most unsatisfactory The Tibetans 
were aggressive and obstructive, and with a 
view to putting an end to an intolerable Situa- 
tion, a Convention was negotiated between 
Great Britain and China in 1890 This laid 
down the boundary between Sikkim and Tibet, 
It admitted a British protectorate over Sikkim, 
and paved the way for arrangements for the 
oonduot of trade across the Sikkim-Tibet 
frontier. These supplementary arrangements 


provided for the opening of a trade mart at 
Yatung, on the Tibetan side of the frontier, 
to which British subjects should have the right 
of free access, and where there should be no 
restrictions on trade The agreement proved 
useless in practice, because the Tibetans re- 
fused to recognise it, and despite their establish- 
ed suzerainty, the Chinese Government were 
unable to secure respect for it 

Russian Intervention. 

This was the position when in 1899 Lord 
Curzon, Viceroy of India, endeavoured to get 
into direct touch with the Tibetan authoritioB. 
Three letters which he addressed to the Dalai 
Lama were returned unopened, at a time 
when the Dalai Lama was m direct intercourse 
with the Tsar of Russia His emissary was a 
Siberian Dorjieff, who had established a re- 
markable ascendancy in the counsels of the 
Dalai Lama Aft-er a few years’ residence at 
Lhasa Dorjieff went to Russia on a confidential 
mission in 1899 At the end of 1900 he re- 
turned to Russia at the head of a Tibetan mis- 
sion, of which the head was ofiflclally described 
in Russia ba “ the senior Tsanite Khomba 
attached to the Dalai Lama of Tibet.” This 
mission arrived at Odessa m October 1900, 
and was received in audience by the Tsar at 
Livadia. Dorjieff returned to Lhasa to report 
progress, and in 1901 was at St. Petersburg 
with a Tibetan mission, where as bearers of an 
autograph letter from the Dalai Lama they 
were received by the Tsar at Peterhofl. They 
were escorted home through Central Asia by 
a Russian force to which several IntelUgenoe 
Officers were attached. At the time it was 
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ramoured that Dorjieff had, on behalf of the 
Dalai Lama, concluded a treaty with Eussia, 
which virtually placed Tibet under the pro- 
tectorate of Russia. This rumour was after- 
wards oflaclally contradicted by the Russian 
(Government. 

The Expedition of 1904. 

In view of these conditions the Government 
of India, treating the idea of Chinese suze- 
rainty over Tibet as a constitutional fiction, 
proposed In 1903 to despatch a mission, with 
an armed escort, to Lhasa to discuss the out- 
standing questions with the Tibetan autho- 
rities on the spot To this the Home Govern- 
ment could not assent, but agreed, in conjunc- 
tion with the Chinese Government, to a joint 
meeting at Khamba Jong, on the libetan side 
of the frontier Sir Francis Younghusband 
was the British representative, but after months 
of delay It was ascertained that the Tibetans 
had no intention of committing themselves 
It was therefore agreed that the mission, with 
a strong escort, should move to Gyantse On 
the way the Tibetans developed marked hosti- 
lity, and there was flghtAg at Tuna, and several 
sharp encounters in and around Gyantse. It 
was therefore decided that the mission should 
advance to Lhasa, and on August 3rd, 1904, 
Lhasa was reached There Sir Francis Young- 
husband negotiated a convention by which 
the Tibetans agreed to respect the Chinese 
Convention of 1890 , to open trade marts 
at Gyantse, Gartok and Yatung, to pay an 
indemnity of £500,000 (seventy-five lakhs of 
rupees) , the British to remain in occupation 
of the Chumbi Valley until this indemnity 
Was paid off at the rate of a lakh of rupees a 
year. In a separate instrument the Tibetans 
agreed that the British Trade Agent at Gyantse 
should have the right to proceed to Lhasa to 
discuss commercial questions, if necessary. 
Home Government intervenes. 

For reasons which were not apparent at the 
time, but which have since been made clearer, 
the Home Government were unable to accept 
the full terms of this agreement The indem- 
nity was reduced from seventy-five lakhs of 
rupees to twenty-five lakhs, to be paid off in 
three years, and the occupation of the Chumbi 
Valley was reduced to that period The right 
to despatch the British Trade Agent to Lhasa 
was withdrawn Two years later (June 1906) 
a Convention was concluded between Great 
Britain and China regulating the position in 
Tibet Under this Convention Great Britain 
agreed neither to annex Tibetan territory, nor 
to interfere In the internal administration of 
Tibet China undertook not to permit any 
other foreign State to Interfere wMtn the terri- 
tory or internal administration of Tibet Great 
Britain was empowei^d to lay down telegraph 
lines to connect the trade stations with India, 
and it was provided that the provisions of the 
Convention of 1890, and the Trade Kegiilationb 
of 1893. remained in force The Chinese Gov- 
ernment paid the indemnity in thiee years 
and the Chumbi Valley was evacuated The 
only direct result of the Mission was the open- 
ing of the three trade marts and the establish- 
ment of a British Trade Agent at Gyantse. 

The Anglo-fiusslan Agreement. 

The reason underlying the action of the 
British Qoverximeiit in modlfyiiig, in snob 


material particulars, the Ckinvention of Lhasa 
was apparent later. The Anglo-Russian Agree- 
ment was in process of negotiation, and under 
that Agreement Great Britain was pledging 
herself not to annex any portion of Tibetan 
territory, nor to send a representative to Lhasa. 
A seventy-five year occupation of the Chumbi 
Valley would have been indistinguishable 
from annexation. The portions of the Anglo- 
Russian Agreement which relate to Tibet are 
as follows — 

Article I — The tw^o High Contracting Parties 
engage to respect the territorial integrity of 
libet and to abstain from all interference in 
its internal administration 

Article II — In accordance with the admitted 
principle of the suzerainty of China over Tibet, 
Great Britain and Russia engage not to enter 
into negotiations with Tibet, except through 
the intermediary of the Chinese Government. 
This engagement does not exclude the direct 
relations between the British Commercial 
Agents and the Tibetan authorities, provided 
for in Article V of the Convention between 
threat Britain and Tibet of the 7th September, 
1904, and confirmed by the Convention be- 
tween Great Britain and China of the 27th April 
1906 , nor does it modify the engagements 
entered into by Great Britain and China in 
Article I of the said Convention of 1906. 

It is clearly understood that Buddhists, 
subjects of Great Britain or of Russia, may 
enter into direct relations on strictly religious 
matters with the Dalai Lama, and the other 
representatives of Buddhism m Tibet the 
Governments of Great Britain and Russia 
engage, as far as they are concerned, not to 
allow those relations to infringe the stipula- 
tions of the present arrangement 

Article III — The British and Russian Gov- 
ernments, respectively, engage not to send 
Representatives to Lhasa. 

Article IV —The two High Contracting 
Parties engage neither to seek nor to obtain, 
whether for themselves or for their subjects 
anv concessions for railways, roads, telegraphs 
and mines, or other rights in libet 

Article V — Tho two Governments agree 
that no part of the revenues of Tibet, whether 
in kind or in cash, shall be pledged or assigned 
to Great Britain or Russia or to any of their 
subjects 

Annexed to the Agreement was a re-afflrma- 
tion of tho declaration for the evacuation of 
tho Chumbi Valley after the payment of three 
annual instalments of the indemnity, pro- 
vided that the trade marts had been effectively 
opened for tliree years and that the Tibetans 
had compiled in all respects with the terms of 
the Treaty 

Chinese Action. 

The sequel to the Anglo-Russian Agreement 
was dramatic, although it ought not to have 
been unexpected. On the approach of the 
Younghusband Mission the Dalai Lama fled 
to Urga, the sacred city of the Buddhists in 
Mongolia He left the internal government of 
Tibet in confusion, and one of Sir Francis 
Younghusband's great difficulties was to find 
Tibetan officials who would undertake the 
responsibility of signing the Treaty. Wow the 
suzerainty of China over Tibet had been ex- 
plicitly ref^fllrmed. It wai asserted that she 
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would be held responsible for the foreign rela* 
tlons of Tibet. In the past this suzeraints, 
having been a “ constitutional fiction, ” it was 
Inevitable that China should take steps to see 
that she had the power to make her will rea- 
cted at Lhasa To this end she proceeded 
convert Tibet from a vassal state into a 
province of China In 1908 Chao Erh-feng, 
acting Viceroy In the nelghbounng province of 
Szechuen, was appointed Resident in Tibet. 
He proceeded gradually to establish his autho- 
rity, marching through eastern Tibet and 
treating the people with great severity. Mean- 
time the Dalai Lama, finding his presence at 
Urga, the seat of another Buddliist Pontiff, 
irksome, had taken refuge in Si-nlng. Thence 
he proceeded to Peking, where he arrived in 

1908, was received by the Court, and despatched 
to resume his duties at Lhasa Moving by 
leisured stages, he arrived there at Christmas 

1909. But it was soon apparent that the ideas 
of the Dalai Lama and of the Chinese Govern- 
ment had little in common. The Dalai Lama 
expected to resume the temporal and spiritual 
despotism which he had exercised poor tc 
1904 The Chinese intended to depnve him 
of all temporal power and preserve him as a 
spiritual pope. The Tibetans had already 
been exasperated by the pressure of the Clmiese 
soldiery The report that a strong Chinese 
force was moving on Lhasa so alarmed the 
Dalai Lama that he fled from Lhasa, and by 
the irony of fate sought a refuge in India He 
was chased to the frontier by Cliinese troops, 
and took up his abode in Darjeeling, whilst 
Chinese troops overran Tibet 

Later Stages. 

The British Government, actmg on the re- 
presentations of the Government of India, 
made strong protests to China against tins 
action They pointed out that Great Bntain, 
while disclaiming any desire to interfere with 
the internal administration of Tibet, could not 
be indifferent to disturbances in the peace of a 
country which was a neighbour, on intimate 
terms with other neighbouring States on our 
frontier, especially with Nepal, and pressed 
that an effective Tibetan Government be main- 
tained. The attitude of the Chinese Govern- 
ment was that no more troops had been sent to 
Tibet than were necessary for the preservation 
of order, that China had no intention of con- 
verting Tibet into a province, but that being 
responsible for the good conduct of Q^bet, 
she must be in a position to see that her wishes 
were respected by the Tibetans. Finally, the 
Chinese remarked that the Dalai Lama was 
such an impossible person that they had been 
compelled again to depose him. Here the 
matter might have rested, but for the revolu- 
tion in China. That revolution broke out in 
Szechuen, and one of the first victims was 
Chao Srh-feng. Cut off from all support from 
China, surrounded by a hostile and infuriated 
populace, the Chmese troops in Tibet were 
in a hopeless case , they surrendered, and 
•ought escape not through China, but through 
Indm, by way of Darjeeling and Calcutta. 
The Dalai Lama returned to Lhasa, and in 1918, 
to the House of Lords on July 28, Lord Morley 
stated the policy of the British Government 
to reJation to these changes. He said the 
declaraticm of the President of the Chinese 
^public saytog that Tibet came within the 


sphere of Chinese internal administration ; 
and that Tibet was to be regarded as on an ^ 
equal footing with other provinces of China, 
was met by a very vigorous protest from the 
British Government The Chinese Govern- 
ment subsequently accepted the principle that 
China is to have no right of active intervention 
in the internal administration of Tibet, and 
agreed to the constitution of a conference to 
discuss the relation of the three countries. 
This Convention met at Simla when Sir Henry 
McMahon, Foreign Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India , Mr. Ivan Chem representing 
China , and Mr Long Chen Shatra, Prime 
Minister to the Dalai Lama, threshed out these 
Issues Whilst no official pronouncement haiL* 
been made on the subject, it is miderstood that 
a Convention was initialled in June which re- 
cognised the complete autonomy of Tibet 
proper, with the right of China to maintain a 
Resident at Lhasa with a suitable guard. A 
semi-autonomous zone was to be constituted in 
Eastern Tibet, in which the Chinese position 
was to be relatively mu(h stronger But this 
Convention, it is understood, has not been 
ratified by the Chinese Government, owing to 
the difficulty of dcfluing Outer and Inner 
Tibet , and in 1918 Tibet threw off the last 
ve»tjg('sol Chirifso Suzi'rainty 

Political Importance of Tibet. 

The political irnpoitauce of Tibet in relation 
to India lias of necessity been changed by the 
Anglo-Ilussian Agreement So long as that 
instrument is 111 force, it tends to decline But 
no treaties are everlasting The question has 
been admirably summed up by Sir Valentine 
Cluiol (“The Middle Eastern Question “), 
written before the Agreement was reached. 

“ What it would be impossible to view without 
some concern, “he wrote, “ would be the as- 
cendance of a foreign and possibly hostile power 
at Lhasa, con ti oiling the policy of a great 
politico-religious organisation whose influence 
can and does make itself appreciably felt all 
along the north-eastern borderland of India 
Lhasa is the stronghold of Lamas tic Buddhism, 
a debased form of Buddhism largely overgrown 1 
with tantne philosophy — Lhasa is in fact ' 
the Rome of Central Asian Buddhism, and the 1 
many-storied Po ta-la on the hill to the west 
of the city is Its Vatican, whence its influence 
radiates throughout innumerable lamaseries 
or Buddhist monasteries, not only into Turkes- 
tan and Mongolia and Western Cliina, but across 
the Himalayas into the frontier States of our 
Indian Empire Corrupt and degraded as it is, rtF" 
is still unquestionably a power, and iust because 
it is corrupt and degraded it might lend itself 
more readily to become for a consideration the 
tool of Russian ambitions Tibet as a Rus- 

sian dependency would, at any rate no longer 
be a quantiie negligeable, and our north-eastern 
frontier, naturally formidable as it is, would 
require to be watched, just as every civilised 
country has to watch its frontiers, whatever 
they may be, where they march with a powerful 
neighbour, and most of all in India, where our 
frontier is fringed with semi-indexiendent 
Native States, over which our authority is con- j 
ditioned mainly on the hitherto unrivaUeiT^ 
prestige of our Imperial power in Asia.” 

Bntiah Trade Agent, Yatuny . — D ll^donald, 

[ BfAUh Trade Agerd, Oyantee , — Major i 

' Camptje^l. 
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THE NORTH-EASTERN FRONTIER. 


The position on the northern frontier has Excepting the Abors none of these tribes have 
been considfred as if the British line wore con- recently given trouble The murder of iSx, 
timious with that of Tibet This is not so Williamson and Dr Gregorson by the Minyong 
The real frontier States are Kashmir, Nepal, Abors in 1911 made necessary an expedition 
Bikkim and Bhutan. From Chitral to Gilgit, to the Dihang valley of the Abor country on the 
now the northernmost posts of the Indian N E frontier. A force of 2,600 and about 400 
Government, to Assam, with the exception military police was employed from October 
of the small wedge between Kashmir and Nepal, 1911 to April 1912 in subduing the tribe. After 
where the British district of Kumaon is thrust two or three small actions the murderers were 
right up to the confines of Tibet, for a distance delivered up The cost of the expedition was 
of nearly fifteen hundred miles there is a narrow Bs 21,60,000. At the same time friendly 
strip of native territory between Eriti'^h India missions were sent to the Mishmi and Mlri 
and the true frontier The first of those fron- countries Close contact with these forest-clad 
tier States is Kashmir. The characteristic? of and leech-infested hills has not encouraged any 
this State are coii<^idered under Native States desire to establish more intimate relations wlm 
(^.r ), it is almost the only important Native them The area occupied by the Nagasares 
State in India with frontier responsibilities, and runs northwards from Manipur. The Nagasares 
it worthily discharges them through the agency a Tibeto-Burinan people, devoted to the prac- 
of Its efficient Imperial Service ^ troops — four tice of head hunting, which is still vigorous- 
regiments of infantry and two Mountain Bat- ly prosecuted by the independent tribes. The 
teries, composed mainly «of the Rajput Dogras, Chin Hills is a tract of mountainous country 
who make excellent fighting material One to the south of Manipur The corner of India 
of the most important trade routes with Tibet from the Assam boundary to the northern 

? asses through Kashmir — that through Ladak boundary of the Shan States is for the most 
hen we come to the long narrow strip of Nepal part included in the Myitkyina and Bhamo 
This Gurkha State stands in special relations districts of Burma Over the greater part of 
with the British Government It is for all this area, a labyrinth of hills in the north, no 
practical purposes independent, and the British direct administrative control is at present 
resident at Khatmandu exercises no infiuence on exercised It is peopled by the Shans and the 
the internal administration. The governing ma- Kachins Civilisation is said to be progress- 
chine in Nepal is also pecuUar The Mahara) Ing and steps have been taken to prevent 
Dhiraj, who comes from the Sesodia Rajput clan, encroachments from the Chinese side. There 
the bluest blood In India, takes no part in the is a considerable trade wltli China through 
administration. All power vests in the Prime Bhamo On the Eastern frontier of Burma 
Minister, who occupies a place equivalent to are the Shan States with an area of fifty thou- 
that of the Mayors of the Palace, or the sand square miles and a population of 1,800,000. 
Shoguns of Japan The present Prime Minister, These States are still administered by the 
Sir Chandra Shamsher, has visited England, Sawbwas or hereditary chiefs, subject to the 
and has given conspicuous evidence of his guidance of Superintendents and Assistant 
attachment to the British Government Superintendents The Northern Shan Rail- 
Nepal is the main Indian outpost against Tibet, way to Lashio, opened in 1903, was meant to 
or against Chinese aggression through Tibet 3 he be a stage in the construction of a direct railway 
friction between the Chinese and the Nepalese link with China, but this idea has been put 
used to be frequent, and in the eighteenth cen- aside, for it is seen that there can never be a 
tury the Chinese marched an army to the con- trade which would justify the heavy expen* 
fines of Khatmandu— one of the mo'it remark- dlture The Southern Shan States are being 
able militarv achievemerts in th^- historv of developed by railway connection The five 
Asia Under the firm rule of the present Prime Karenni States he on the frontier south of the 
Minister Nepal has been largely free from Shan States. South of Karenni the frontier 
internal disturbance, and has been raised to a runs between Siam and the Tenasserira Division 
, strong bulwark of India Nepal is the recruit- of Burma The relations between the Indian 
^ Ing ground for the Gurkha Infantry, who Government and the progressive kingdom of 
form such a splendid part of the fighting Slam are excellent, 
arm of the Indian Empire Beyond Nepal 
are the smaller States of Bhutan and 

Bikkim, whose rulers are Mongolian by ex- Unrest, which had been brewing for some 
traction and Buddhists by religion In view of time among the Kachins. came to a head in 
Chinese aggressions in Tibet, the Government 1 December 1914 and January 1915, when punl- 
of India In 1910 strenrthened their relations tlve opi ratlons were undertaken The columns 
with Bhutan by Increasing their subsidy from originally consisted of Burma Military Police, 
fifty thousand to a lakh of rupees a year, and but as the disturbance appeared more general 
taking a guarantee that Bhutan would be and likely to spread, regular troops were ordered 
guided by them in its foreign relations. After- up to Myitkyina In the Kamaing and Mo- 
wards China had officially notified that Great gaung Jurisdictions, and the adjoining unad* 
Britain would protect the rights and interests ministered territory, six columns operated 
of these States. during January and February The slight 

Assam and Burma. opposition encountered was In all cases sneoess- 

We then come to the Assam border tribes — fully overcome, the rebel stockades captured, 
the Paflasi the Mlris, the 4bo^ and the A^hmls, and the Implicated vuiages destroyed. 



Railways to India. 


The prospect of linking Europe and Asia by 
a railway running eastwards through Asia 
Minor has fascinated men’s minds for genera- 
tions. The plans suggested have, owing to 
the British connection with India, always 
lain in the direction of lines approaching India 
More than 40 years ago a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons sat for two years to 
consider the question of a Euphrates Valley 
railway. The Shah of Persia applied to the 
British Foreign Office for the investment of 
British capital In Persian railway construction 
many years before the end of the nineteenth 
century. A proposal was put forward in 1895 
fora line of 1 000 miles from Cairo and Poit 
Said to Kowelt, at the head of the Persian Gulf 
While these projects were in the air, German 
enterprise stepped in and made a small begin- 
ning by constructing the Anatolian railway 
system Its lines start from Scutari, on the 
southern shore of the Bosphorus, opposite Con- 
stantinople, and serve the extreme western 
end of Asia Minor And upon this foundation 
was based the Turkish concession to Germans 
to build the Baghdad Railwav 

Meanwhile, Russia was pushing her railways 
from various directions Into the Central Asian 
territory running along the northern frontiers 
of Persia and Afghanistan to the borders of 
Chinese Turkestan The advance of the Rus- 
B^n railheads was regarded with extreme 
Buepicion in England as part of a scheme of 
adventure against India, and as the Russian 
lines crept southwards British Indian rail- 
ways were thrust forward to the Indian north- 
west frontier As the two systems approached 
one another, enthusiasts adumbratea plans 
for linking them together M de Les^eps, 
the creator of the Suez Canal, made a journey 
to Bombay to lay one before the Indian Gov- 
ernment He was proposing to start home- 
wards through Afghanistan and Central Asia, 
BO that he might examine a route that way 
and via Orenburg to Moscow, when the Afghan 
imrs broke out and ended his dream 

The construction of a Trans-Persian railway, 
connecting India, across Persia with the Russian 
lines between the Black Sea and the Caspian 
Sea came to the forefront after the con- 
clusion of the Anglo-Ru-sian agreement re- 
garding Persia and simultaneously with this 
and the advance of the Baghdad railway old 
projects for British lines running inland into 
Persia from the Persian Gulf were quick- 
ened. 

The actual position in regard to these va- 
rious undertakings up to the outbreak of tht^ 
European war and, so far os can be ascertained, 
Blnce then, is as follows • — 


Baghdad Railway. 

The German group holding the Anatolian 
railway concession was granted, in 1902, 
further conceoslon for extending that system 
from Konia, then its southern terminus, through 
the Taurus range to the extreme eastern Medi- 
terranean seaboard, and by w^ of Nlslbin, 
Moeul and Baghdad to Basra This concession 
was substituted (or a line projected by a more 
northerly route through the pass of Diarbekr. 
BuBsla strongly object^ to that route, on the 
ground that it would bring the Hoe into the 
^laok 6ca baaln, Whep It was abgpdf^ped 


a Russo-Turkish agreement was passed, re- 
serving to Russia the sole right to construct 
railways in the northern part of Asia Minor, 
and Russia has since then prepared a number 
of projects for that region, branching out from 
Samsun, on the Black Sea Russia has also 
prepared her Caucasian railways for possible 
extensions in the same region, pushing her 
lines towards Van and making an agreement 
with Persia, in February, 1913, for a line to 
Lake Urnmia, which was completed in the early 
part of 1917 

The Anatolian railway company were appa- 
rently unable to handle their new concession and 
Initiated fresh negotiations, which resulted in the 
Baghdad Railway convention of March, 1903. 
This causcil much discussion in Englana, owing 
to the apparent intention of the Germans to 
encroach on the Persian Gulf Attempts 
were made bv the German group to secure the 
participation of France and Britain in the 
undertaking They were successfuJ In France, 
the Imperial Ottonjpn Bank group agreeing 
to take 30 per cent of the finance, without, 
however, the countenance of the French Gov- 
ernment But in England, though Mr. Bal- 
four's Government was favourable, strong 
objection was taken to the constitution of the 
Board of Directors, which established German 
control in perpetuity It was regarded as a 
German political move and participation was 
rejected 

The financial terms, with a Turkish kilo- 
metric guarantee, were highly favourable to 
the company Thus, the outside cost of con- 
struction of the first section, which lies entirely 
in the plains of Konia, is estimated to have 
been £625,000, and the company retained a 
profit of at least millions sterling on this 
part of their enterprise In the second sec- 
tion the Taurus range v as encountered 
and construction was more difficult and more 
costly The railway must for a long time be 
a heavy burden on Turkish finance. The 
country through which it passes from the 
Mediterranean seaboard to the Tigris valley 
above Baghdad holds out little or no prospect 
of commercial advantage, and the financial 
system adopted offers no inducement to the 
concessionaires to work for increasing earn- 
ings Thus, the Baghdad railway company 
sublet the working of the line to the Anatolian' 
Railw’a\ Company at a rate of £148 per kilo- 
metre, as against £180 per kilometre guaranteed 
by the Turkish Government The weight 
of the Turkish obligations in connection with 
the railway had an important effect upon the 
discussions, in Pans in the summer of 1918, 
of the international committee for the exami- 
nation of questions relating to the Ottoman 
Debt The committee was appointed in re- 
ference to the ttnancial settlement between 
Turkey and the Balkan States after the war and 
it became evident that for some Powers, what- 
ever the deserts of the Balkan Allies might be, 
the Baghdad railway and Turkey's ability to 
pay the guarantee upon it were the one 

? o(nt to be guarded in the Ottoman Empire, 
mportant negotiations took place between 
Germany and France, in 191 S, to regulate their 
respective financial positions in regard to the 
railway, dp to ^void fpturp oopfllot of poU< 



Map of the Baghdad Railway 



Considerable railway construction In the Mesopotamian re^on and neigbbonriiood, beyond that indicated in the inap> 

been done by the british Military authorities. 
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tlcal interests in the regions of the Baghdad 
lines and the French railway system in Syria. 

The Baghdad Ballway was during 1913 
advanced southward from Konia 182 miles, 
to Karapunar, on the northern slope of the 
Taurus. On the southern side of the moun- 
tains, the Mersina Adana line had been in- 
corporated and IP miles of traek constructed, 
from Adana to Dorak, among the southern 
foothills of the Taurus Work then proceeded 
to link up Karapunar and Dorak The distance 
between them through the mountains is 60 
miles. The limestone mountain gorgts involved 
much tunnel work and it was estimated that the 
work would occupy three years. During the first 
two years of the war the tunnelling had not been 
completed, but the gap in the railway was over- 
come by the construction of a motor road over 
the pass, with an eflScient motor service upon it 
It was reported from Sofia in November 1916 
that the tunnelling had been completed and 
opened for traflBc 

Eastward from Adana, construction ad- 
vanced throughout 1913, towards the head of 
the French Syrian lines at Aleppo, and work 
was begun on a short branch line connecting 
this new piece with Alexaudretta The branch 
was opened to tralfic early in 1914 The Ger- 
mans submitted plans to the Turkish Govern- 
ment in 1913 for the construction of a new port 
at Alexandretta, In accordance with the terms of 
a supplementary concession sanctioning the 
branen line These included the construction 
of three docks, a feature of considerable interest 
Work was begun early in 1913 on a line running 
north-west from Aleppo to meet that coming 
from Adana It had to pierce the Amanus 
range of hills by a tunnel three miles long, 
which, it was estimated, would take throe 
years to construct Here, as on the Taurus 
range, the break in the line was at flrstovereome 
by building a road and establishing a motor 
car service upon it, but the railway was comple- 
ted and in use long before the conclusion of 
hostilities in Turkey 

So far from the war having stopped work 
on any section of the railway, it led, for military 
considerations, to its being pushed forward 
with increased energy 

Progress was meanwhile made with im- 
portant stages of the Ime running north-east 
from Aleppo en route to Baghdad This line 
was in 1913 open to Jerablus, on the Euphrates 
and the construction of a large bridge at that 
spot was immediately undertaken, while motor 
boats and a steamer or two were taken in pieces 
to Jerablus and launched for river traffic to 
Baghdad. The journey from Beirut to Bagh- 
dad was thus reduced to 81 days, counting 
two days from Beirut to Jerablus by train, 
six days by steamer to Feluja, and finally, 
10 hours’ carriage drive to Baghdad. The 
river traffic is likely to be interrupted in the 
dry season, The Jerablus bridge having been 
completed, the railway was completed and 
opened on July Ist, I9l4, as far as Tel Abaid, 
60 miles east of Jerablus. Earthwork bad 
already been carried much farther It was 
reported in the summer of 1915 that 40 miles 
of line eastward from Tel Abaid had been 
opened. Trustworthy re ports in the autumn 
of 1916 stated that the line had certainly been 
completed as far as Nlsibip and probably as ' 


far as Mosul Information as to the actual 
position of the eastern terminus of the line has 
not yet been published 

Construction was, before the war, being 
carried on on the Baghdad-Mosul section, 
material for the latter being taken up-river 
from Basra to Baghdad by special barges 
and tugs The line from Baghdad to Sumike 
about 40 miles north of Baghdad, was handed 
over for traffic on June 2nd, 1914, and it was 
reported in 1916 that another 80 miies on this 
portion of the railway had been comple- 
ted taking tne rails as far as Samara This was 
the railhead when General Maude’s victorious 
army captured Baghdad and progressed to 
railway limits. Beckoning on the sections com- 
pleted and open for traffic, a distance of 
nearly 600 miles had been finished by the 
summer of 1914 out of a total of 1,020 miles, 
reckoning from Konia to Baglidad An official 
Deutsche Bank report issued in March, 1914, 
stated that the Balkan wars had caused the 
German undertaking “to concentrate its 
Turkish enterprises mctfe than ever upon the 
Asiatic territories ’’ To this end the Germans 
handed over their Balkan railway interests to an 
Austro-Hungarian flnancialgroup ‘‘ on favourable 
terms,’’ and thus greatly facilitated their special 
[direction of effort In Asia Mmor and Mesopo- 
tamia According to Mehrmann’s “ Diplo- 
matischer Kriegin Vorder Asien ’’, published 
in 1916, some 60 miles of a railway from Angora 
to Sivas and Erzerum and Kharput were com- 
pleted by November of that year and further 
work has doubtless been carried out lu this part 
of the country 

An agreement was reached in 1914 between 
Britain and Turkey, with the acquiescence of 
Germany, regarding the approach to the Persian 
Gulf Its central provision was that the railway 
should not proceed beyond B.isra without 
an agreement with Britain and Britain waived 
any question of her participation in the 
Baghdad -Basra section of the line It wag 
agreed that there sliould be no differential rates 
on the railway, and in regard to the latter 
Britain obtained the right of appointing two 
directors of the railway, not for purposes of 
control but to guard British interests Britain 
recognised Turkish suzerainty over Kowclt and 
Turkey recognised the independence of the 
Sheikh of Koweit and the continuance, unim- 
paired, of the existing relationship between him 
and the British Government The Anglo- 
Turkish Agreement has not yet been published 
but Sir Edward Grey announced in 1914 that 
“we get recognition by Turkey of the staiUi 
mio in tile Persian Gulf, the rtafwg as we 
have regarded It for years past ’* (House of 
Commons, June 29, 1914) A statement issued 
in Berlin on June 16, 1914, stated, “The Anglo- 
German Agreement regarding the Baghdad 
Railway and Mesopotamia has been Initialled 
in London by Sir Edward Grey and Prince 
Llohnowsky, the German Ambassador. A 
complete understanding has been reached 
on all questions at Issue The agreement 
will not come Into force until after the oon elu- 
sion of the negotiations with Turkey, as ou 
some materia] points the assent of the Porte 
will be neoessary. The oonb^nts of the Agree- 
ment can, therefore , not be divulged at present.** 
The war has altered the whole situation. In 
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Mrbtcular the British military authorities have 
built lines running northward from Basra, 
the main one running via Kurna and serving 
Baghdad and a branch of >t reaching irom Kurna 
to Naslriyeh, while other lines have been built 
beyond Baghdad 

Germany also proposed to build a line from 
Baghdad to Khanikin where a pass through 
the mountains leads into the West Persian 
highlands Russia had agreed to build a 
rauway from Khanikin, via Kermanshah and 
Hamadan to Teheran, construction to begin 
within two years of the completion of the 
extension from Baglidad to Khaiiikm and then 
to be completed in 4 years 

Trans-Persian Line. 

A trans-Persian line to join the Russian 
Caucasian system with the Indian Railways 
first assumed propoitions of practical import- 
ance in the late winter of 1911 Both the 
Russian and the Indian railways are fully 
developed up to the points which would be the 
termini of a trans-P^ r'-ian line ui.d tlie tollow- 
ingdetails carry iis up to the period of the war 
The Russian railway system reach, s Jiilfa on th< 
Russo-Persian border bo I ween the Blaek S< a 
and the Caspian Sea A line connerting with 
this runs from Batum, on the e^st coast of 
the Black Sea, to Baku on the west coast 
•of the Caspian Incidentally, article 59 of 
the Treaty of Berlin provides that Batum shall 
be “ a free port essentially commercial ” The 
Persian Foieign Minister on February d, 1913, 
signed a concession to the Russian Julfa-Tabriz 
and Enzeli-Tehcraa Road Companies, giving 
the right to construct a railway from Julfa 
to Tabriz (93 miles) with an extension to Lake 
Unimiah and a preferential tight to build a 
railway from Tabriz to Kazvin Julfa and 
Tabriz were at that time equipped with a 
metalled road, on which a motor omnibus 
service was maintained The road w is th 
propel ty of the concessionaire company, so th.it 
sections of it could conveniently bo utilised 
for railway construction The work of con- 
structing the line was thus expedited and the 
line was opened early in 191 5. Light years 

is fixed as the time limit for the extension of 
the line from Tabriz to Kazvin, a further 
‘distance of 250 miles. The concession runs 
tor a period of seveutv-five years Option is 
reserved to the Persian Government to purchase 
the Tulfa-Tabriz line after a lapse of 35 years 
The Russian Government Department of Rail- 
ways In June 1913, approved a concession to a 
Russian Syndicate for the construction of the 
line fiom a point on the railway close to Baku 
to Astara, a point on the Caspian south-western 
seaboard, where tne Russian and Persian tein- 
tories meet More than one possible starting 
int for the trans-Persian Railway is therefore 
course of preparation 
Ou the Indian side, the railway system is 
'fully developed up to Baluchistan, close to the 
Persian frontier A broad gauge line running 
through Quetta to Nushki was constructed 
with ibe intention of its development for the 
benefit of trade w’hich already runs by caravan 
along the ‘‘ Nushki trade route ” to the Per- 
sian province of Seistan Ihe Russian Gov- 
ernment favoured linking up the trans-Per- 
sian railway with the Indian railways at this 
point. But the suspicious s&w a strate- 
gical reason for this preference. The Indian 


Government found itself unable to approve 
the connection They insist that the lii-e shall 
run either from Yezd or Kerman to the sea- 
board This condition is absolute. There 
remains, then, a connection with the Indian 
North-Western Railway at or near Karachi. 

The necessary financial arrangements for the 
preliminary work hi connection with the propo- 
sal, which came from Russia, to connect the 
railways with Rus^sia and India were com- 
pleted In January, 1912 It was then stated 
that the Russian Committee were already in 
posses'slon of a nearly complete survey of more 
than 300 miles from Astaia to Teheran and the 
length of the line from there to Gwadur on the 
Pcrso-Balnch Frontier is some 1,200 miles. 
Soon after this announcement, Mr Johns was 
appointed by the Government of India to 
survey a railway route between Karachi and 
Gwadur, and found a good line with a general 
gradient of 1 in 250, the steepest being 1 in 90. 
Twelve of the principal Russian Banks were 
Interested in the proiect and the desired amount 
of English and PTench capital was guaranteed, 
one English banking housf' having even offered 
to furnish the whole of the EngIDh quota The 
French concerns are the Banque de Paris et 
des Pays Bus, the Credit Lyonnais, the Socicte 
Gcnerale, the Comptolr National, the Banque 
do rUnion Pansienne and Count d’ Arnaux. 

Meetmga of the international flnariciera 
concerned in the scheme were held and a So- 
ciote d’Etudes was formed M G Raindn, 
formerly a distinguished member of the French 
diplomatic service, was sdected as President, 
with Sir William Garstin as British Vice-Presi- 
dent and M Homiakoff, ex-Prosident of the 
Russian Duma, as Russian Vice-President. 
The Society consists of a council of adminis- 
tration of 24 persons The Goveinments of 
all three countries gave their approval to the 
enterpnse and on the firm representations 
of the British Foreign Ofiice a formal memo- 
randum was drawn up providing for absolute 
equality of Biitish, Russian and French con- 
trol in the undertaking. It was agreed 
that in the northern iiulf Russian interest should 
be 60 per cent French Interest 33 1-3 per cent, 
and British 6 2-3 per cent , and in the southern 
half Russian interest 0 2-3 per cent , French 
33 1-3 per cent , and British 60 per cent The 
total interests of the parties in the whole line 
would thus be equal Ihe PTench .ind Russian 
proposal was that interests should be equal 
for the whole line The above arrangement 
was made to meet British susceptibilities 

No announcement has yet been made of the 
settlement of further details in regard to the 
line Its general route will presumably be 
from Astara via Teheran to Kerman or Yezd, 
.Hid thence to either Bunder Abbas, at the 
entrance of the Persian Gulf, or Chabar, a point 
on the Mekran Coast, about 100 miles west 
of Gwadui As to the cost, £18,700,000 was 
the amount first declared by Russian experts 
as sufficient to cover the cost of construction 
and provision of rolling-stock for the 1,400 
miles of railway In Persian territory. English 
experts then believed that £16.000.000 would 
be sufficient. Further investigation has led 
competent experts on the English side to say 
that the capital involved must eventually total 
£30,000,000 at least. The line presenta no 
great engineering dififioolties, but there would 
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be a great variety of gradients throughout its 
length, the line will rise at several points to 
some thousands of feet above sea-level, and 
numerous detours will be necessary both for 
gradients and to seive local needs 

There havo b('pn considerable railway develop 
ments at British, Russian and 'Jurkish end of 
Persia during the war 

Central Asian Lines. 

There remains the possibility of linking up 
the Russian and Indian railway systems b\ 
way of Afghanistan But many strategical 
objections have been raised to the trans-Peislan 
railway and these considerations are strength- 
ened tenfold in regard to bringing the Russian 
Central Asian lines nearer Kabul Russia 
has in recent years considerably increased her 
railway facilities in Central Asia The Imi 
from Krasnavodsk on the East Caspian shore 
now extends, via Merv and Bokhara and Samar- 
khand, to Andijan, which is some 350 miles 
north-west of Kashgar, the important town of 
Chinese 'Jurkostaii The great netw'ork oi 
railways in European Russia is also now di 
rectly connect! d bf the Orenburg hue with 
Tashkent, and a connecting line links it up 
with the southern railway just described Front 
Merv a line runs south to Kushk, on the Afghan 
border w thm a few miles of Herat It was te- 
ported some time ago tha*^ Russia intended build- 
ing anotlier line exleiiding the Orenburg-iash- 
kent connection to Termes, a point on the Oxu'' 
60 miles or less from Baikh, wlilch, again, is 
close to the important strategical point, Maza- 
ri-Sharif It is doubtful whether m a race, 
■Russia, starting from Termes, or Britain, stait- 
Ing fiom the Khvber, could re^ch Kabul first 
Termes, where, u wa*’ stated, Russia proposed to 
throw a bridge across the Oxus, is the highest 
point at which that river is navigable from the 
Aral Sea The suggestion has often seriously 
been made In recent sears that the Russian 
line from Merv to Herat should be linked to 
the Indian line which from Quetta proceeds to 
the Afghan border at Chaman Tlie distance 
between the two raiibeads is about 520 miles 

Persian Gulf Lines. 

Britain's special interests in regard to Per- 
sian railways have hjtlicrto primarily been 
associated with lines running inland from 
the Persian Gulf, to supersede the old mule 
routes Spec*a! importance has for many \ ears 
been attached to schemes for a railway from 
Mohammerah (at the opening of the Karun 
Valley, where the Karun River runs into the 
Shat-el-Arab, Just below Basra near the Turkish 
border!, northwards into the rich highland conn 
trv of Western Persia Britain has long establish- 
ed special relations with the Karun Valley 
and has a large, trade there An agreement 
was reached between the Persian Government 
and the representative of a British Syndicate 
in February, 1913, for the construction of a 
railway from Mohammerah to Khoramabad, 
In the Ulterior Persia offered the syndicate 
a two years' option, during W’hich period the 
route of the line was to be surveyed The 
Persian Government undertook to decide, on 
the completion of the survey, whether it would 
build the railway as a State line under con- 
tract with the Syndicate, or whether it would 
grant the Syndicate a concession for the con- 
struction of the line, The Syndicate tnnne- 


dlateiy began preliminary operations. Four 
English engineers were sent out, and exactly 
two months after the agreement was announce 
they proceeded to Diztul, on the route of tho 
line, for the purpose or making preliminary 
surveys The S^mditate composed of six 

groups, of which four are already connected 
with Persian commerce, viz, the Anglo-Per« 
Sian Oil Company, the Imperial Rank, the 
Euphrates and Tigris Steam Navigation Com- 
pany (Messrs Lynch), and the British India 
Steam Navisation Company The Syndicate 
was prepared to undertake much more exten- 
sive railway construction in Southern Perslsi. 
As Russia was eventually to build a line fiom 
Teheran to Khanikin, the Khoramabad line 
would, it w'ns supposed, probably be linked with 
tins line, at Ramadan or elsewhere, so that 
Perse, would hav« two routes from the Gulf to 
the north The latest reports stated that the 
survey work on the Mohammerah Khoramabad 
line was ‘ hunc np" owing to the disturbed 
state of the Luristan tribes around Dizful. The 
Persian Government agreed to a slight modifica- 
tion of the terms of the coneession to meet Uie 
sitiiaflon thus created and Sir E Grey stated fa 
the House of Commons that " every effort wlU 
be made to proeeed with purv^'y as soon as thej 
"ituation in Luristan appears to the respon- 
sible niithontiis to justiiy such a step . . Itt 
IS contemplated that the Swedish gendarmerie 
which has done very good work recently In^ 
other parts will devote their attention tOi 
Luristan with the object of pacifying that part 
of the (ountrv as they have done In some other 
parts " As a result of repeated Anglo-Russian 
applications the Swedish Government permit- 
ted General Hjalmarsson, the head of the 
Persian gendarmeiy, to return to Persia In Nov- 
rmher, 1914 The war lesulted in great unrest 
and in treachery on the part of the Swedish, 
gendarmerie officfrs, as a rc'^uit of German 
instigation, in ‘Western Persia The Persian 
Government dlsp{'nsed with the services of the 
Swedes and the gendarmerie have been reorga- 
ni'-ed by Bnti'.h officers Nothing further 
has been reported about progress with the 
Karun Valley line 

Period of Transit. 

It IS commonly said that the TranB-Perslan 
railway would bring India within eight days 
of London The possibility was demonstrated 
by the performance of a party who travelled 
from London to Persia in 1914 and sent the 
following details of their journey to the Tttnei^ 
The paitv left London by the 8-36 pm. train 
on a Saturday and anived at Baku at 10-20 
p in (London time, say, 7-30 p m.) on the 
following I'huisday, and at Enzell, on the 
south-west shore of the Caspian, (reached by 
steamer from Baku), at 6 a m on the follow- 
ing Saturday — that is, within six and a half 
days from London They travelled via Folkes- 
tone, Flushing, Berlin, Warsaw, Snamenka, 
Rostoft and Reslan, and were detetned at War- 
saw some ten hours and at other points a full 
12 hours more, thus roduciny the actual travel- 
ling to 5i days, which was a “ record '* There 
remained at the end of their journey, only 
the trans-Persian stage, which It Is hoped to 
cover by the new line, so that an express »er- 
vice from London to Delhi ought to lift 
possible within the eight days. 
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Foreign Consular Officers in India. 


Name. 

Appointment. 

Port. 

Argentine Republic. 



Ilr. C, W. Rhodes 

Vice-Consul 

Calcutta. 

Austria-Hungary. 



The Consul-General for Netherlands, Simla, is 
in charge of Austro-Hungarian interests 
during the War. 



Belgium 



Mr. Robert Chaldron 

Mr. J. Simon 

Mr. James Rorle Baxter (Ag ) 

Mr. E. S. Murray 

Mr. G. K. Walker 

Mr. W. Macdonald 

Mr. R. A Scott . . 

Mr. J. Llnce 

Mr R. W. Watson (In charge) . 

Consul 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. . . 

Vice-Consul 

Do . 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Karachi. 

Aden. 

Madras 

Rangoon. 

•Vkyab 

Calcutta 

Bombay, 

Bolivia. 



Kumar Shyama Kumar Tagore 

Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

Brazil. 



Mr. Joakim D S. Nahapiet 

Dr. Edward F. Underwood, M A , M.D , 

PhD., JP 

D. Robertson .... 

Consul 

Do 

Consular Agent , 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Rangoon. 

Chili. 



Senor Don Arturo Cabrera 

Vacant ... 

Vacant ... . . . 

Senhor L. Grommers . 

Mr. William Archbald 

Consul-General 

Vice-Consul 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Calcutta 

Bombay. 

Madras 

Calcutta. 

Chittagong. 

Rangoon. 

China. 



Chia Wan Yan . , 

Consul 

Rangoon. 

Costa Rica. 



Kumar Shyama Kumar Tagore 

Consul 

Calcutta 

Cuba. 



Mr. John Zuberbuhler (Acting) on leave 

Dr. Blaaio Paes (In charge) 

J. Orlando Ferrer 

Honorary Consul , . 

Do. 

Do. 

Bombay. 

Do 

Calcutta, 

Denmark. 



Mr. S. G. L. Eustace 

Bit. A. F. Sells ! 

Mr. E. 8. Murray 

Mr, R. T. Menzles 

Mr. J. P. Jensen 

Vacant 

Mr. S. 0. L. Eustace 

Mr. P. T* Ohiistcnsen 

Consul-General 

Consul 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Vice-Consul 

Do 

Do 

Calcutta, 

Bombay 

Aden. 

Madras. 

Rangoon. 

Karachi. 

Calcutta. 

Moulmein. 
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Name. 

Appomtment. 

Port. 

Ecuador. 



Kumar Shyama Kumar Tagore 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

France. 



Hyacinthe Le-Fcuvrc-Moaiillo 

Mr. E. NiCdUlt . . 

M. Harold Martin 

M. M Ries (on leave) . ... 

M. Adolphe Kies (Acting) 

Mr. B. L. price . . ... 

Mr. F, B. L Worke . ... 

Vacant 

J Scott 

Vacant 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Consul-General 

Cliuncellor 

Acting Consul 

Consular Agent 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Calcutta. 

Do 

Bombay. 

Aden. 

Do 

Karachi. 

Madras. 

Cluttagong. 

Rangoon. 

Akyab 

Coconada. 

Telllcherry. 

Do. 

Germany. 



The Swiss Consular officers are in charge of 
German interests during the War 



Greece. 



Mr. E. S Petiooochiiio 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

Guatemala. | 



Mr. H. J. Sanders 

Consul 

Calcutta 

Italy. 



Count G Violadi Campalto 

Cav. G. Cecchi . 

Cav. Dr. G. Gono (on leave) 

Signor Alfredo Manzato (Acting) 

Mr. J. Mcikle 

Vacant . . 

SignorAlfredoMHnzato(in charge of con«ul.>tc) 
Vacant 

Vacant 

Vacant ... 

Mr H. J Guy, R JsrR. 

Signor Aldo Viola 

Consul-General 

Consul 

Do. 

Do. . . . 

Do. . ... 

Vice-Consul 

Do. 

Consular Agent 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Calcutta. 

Aden. 

Bombay. 

Do 

Rangoon. 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

Moulmem. 

Akyab. 

Bassem. 

Karachi. 

Japan. 



Mr. N Sakenolie . 

Mr. Kazue Ivuwashima. 

Mr Kenzo Ito, Chancellor 

Consul-General 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Liberia. 



Dr. Benode Behari Banerjee 

Dr. C. H. Freeman Underwood, M.D. 

Consul 

Do. 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Mexico. 



Mr. R. L. B. Gall 

Consul 

, Calcutta. 
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Foreign Consular Officers. 


Name. 

Appointment. 

Port. 

Netherlands. 





Hons. J. Barcndreoht . . 


Consul-General 


Calcutta 

Mons. L Grommers 


Consul 


Do 

Mons J G Bendien (on Jeavc) 


Do 


Bombay. 

C Krook-Wzn (Acting) 

. 

Do 


Do 

Mr. D van Wijiigoarden 


Do. 


Karachi 

Mr. W. Meek 


Do. 


Aden 

Mr. R. A. Scott . . 

, , 

Do. 


Akyab. 

Monsieur W Massmk . 


Do. 


Rangoon 

Mr. J. W. Cnisha 


Do. 


Madras 

Mr. A- J. Steiger 

.. 

Do 


Coiombo. 

Norway 





Mr. Binar Rolfpan 


Consul-General 


Calcutta. 

Mr. F E Hardcastle . 


Consul 


Bombay. 

Mr. W. Meek 


Do. 


^den 

Sir H. S. Fraser, Kt. 


Do. 


Madras. 

Mr. H. A Rees . . 


Do 


Rangoon. 

Mr. G J. Smldt . . 


Vice-Consul 


Calcutta. 

Mr S. G Ritherdon 


Do 


Chittagong. 

Mr. S Lucas 


Do 


Do 

Mr A Gardiner . 


Do 


Coconada. 

Mr D. MiUer 


Do 


Tuticorin, 

Mr E G Moylan 


Do. 


Akyab 

Mr. J Anderson 


Do 


Bassein. 

Mr. J, McCracken 


Do 


Do 

Mr. J. J Shaw 


Do 


MouJraein, 

Mr. Vivian Fox (on leave) 


Do. 


Karachi. 

Mr. I. R Baxter (Acting) 


Do. .. 

•• 

Do. 

Persia. 





Mirra Sir Davood Khan Meftahos-Saltaneh, 

Consul-General 


Calcutta, 

K.CMG 





Miraa Ali Akbar Khan, B A,, Barrister-at*Law 

Consul 


Bombay, 

Khan Bahadur Haji Mirza Shujaut Ah Beg . 

Do 


Calcutta. 

AgaMirza Abdul Husain Ispaham 

. 

Do 


Madras 

Kumar Shyama Kumar Tagore 


Vice-Consul-GeDd ral 


Calcutta. 

Mir Ayub Khan 


Vice-Consul 


Karachi. 

A. A Ali Akbar Sheerazee 


Do 


Rangoon. 

Vacant 


Do. .. 


Moulmein, 

Peru. 





Mr. GUbert B Hall 


Consul 


Rangoon. 

Mr. W. A. Ironside 


Do. 


Calcutta. 

Portugal. 





Senhor Benito d’Alpoim Toresano Moreno . 

Consul-General 


Bombay. 

Dr B. M D’Souza 


Consul 


Rangoon. 

Mods C. Jambou 


Do 


Calcutta. 

Mr. Shalrp 


Do 


Colombo. 

Mr. HormusJI Cowasjl Dinshaw 


Do 


Aden. 

br. F. daCunha Pinto . 


Vice-Consul 


Bombay. 

Dr. A. B. daFon eca (on leave) 


Do 


Karachi. 

Dr. L. Caatallmo (Acting) 

. . 

Do 


Da 

Dr. A. M. D'Souza 


Do. 


Rangoon. 

James Short 

•• 

Do 


Madras. 
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Kame. 

Appointment 

Port. 

Russia. 



W. W. Tomanosky ... 

Mods. M Ries (on leave) 

Mr Adelphe Kies (Acting) 

R A. LI«8ov8k> ... 

A. F. Mstchko . 

Consul-General 

Vice-Consul 

Do 

Do. . . 

Do 

Calcutta. 

Aden. 

Do. 

Calcutta. 

Do. 

Siam. 



I.uang Bhaslia Parivatra 

Mr. H. r VV Macnaghten 

Mr E J. Holberton 

Mr. A H. KusseU 

Mr. C, Van-der-Gucht 

Consul-General 

Consul 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Calcutta 

Bombay. 

Rangoon. 

Moulmein. 

Do. 

Spain. 



Senhor B d’AIpoim 

Mona. L Grczoux 

Mona M Hies (on leave) 

Mr. Adolphe Bies (Acting) 

Mr. William Aichbald 

Consul 

Vice-Consul 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Borabav 

Calcutta. 

Aden 

Do 

Rangoon, 

Sweden. 



Mr. T H. Wheeler . . ... 

Mr. E. R Logan 

Mr. L Volkart .. 

Mr. A. E. Adams 

Mr. W.A Scholas 

Mr. T H. Wheeler 

Vacant 

(Consul-General (Acting) ,. 
Consul 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Vice-Consul 

Do. 

Calcutta. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Aden 

Rangoon. 

Calcutta. 

Moulmein, 

Switzerland. 



Mr Charles Ringger 

Consul 

Bombay. 

Turkey. , 

1 

j 


The Consular officers for Sweden are in charge 
of Turkish interests during the war 

! 


United States of America. 

i 

1 


James A Smith ... 

J. P. Douchten 

Lawrence P Brjgge 

H. B Osbom 

Lucien Menminger 

Frank C. Rich . . 

Walter A. Leonard . ... 

John A Nye 

Stuart K T upton 

Lawton Miller ’. 

I Consul-General 
[Vice-Consul 

1 Consul 

Vice-Consul 

Consul 

Vice-Consul 

Consul 

Vic( -Consul 

Consul 

Vice-Consul 

Calcutta 

Do 

Rangoon. 

Do 

Madras. 

Do 

Colombo. 

Do 

Bombay, 

Do 

James Oliver Laing (on leave) . . 

E L. Rogers 

Addison E Southord 

Arthur G Watson 

H. W. Tlmewell 

Consul 

Acting Consul 

Consul (on lea\e) 

Acting Consul 

Consular Agent 

Do. 

Karachi. 

Do. 

Aden. 

Do 

Busrah, Persian Gulf,. 
Cliittagong. 

Uruguay. 



Moni. C. Jambon * 

(Tonsul 

Calcutta. 



The Army. 


The great sepoy army of India originated in 
the small establishments of guards, known as 
peons, enrolled for the protection of the fac- 
tories of the East India Company , but sepoys 
were first enlisted and disciplined by the French, 
who appeared In India in 1665 Before this, 
detachments of soldiers weie sent from Eng- 
land to Bombay, and as early as 1625 the first 
fortified position was occupied by the East 
India Company at Armagon, near Masiilipatam 
Madras was acquired in 1640, but in 1654 the 
Mrrison of Fort St George consisted of only 
ten men In 1661 Bombay was occupied by 
400 soldiers, four years before the French ap- 

S eared in India In 1668 the garrison ol 
iombay consisted of 285 men, of whom only 
93 were English, the remainder being French, 
Portuguese and natiyes 


While the origin of the regular sepoy army 
is usually dated from 1748, when Stringer 
lawrence, “ the father of the Indian Army,” 
enrolled an Indian force m Madras, it is in- 
teresting to note that there was a considerable 
military establishment in Bombay prior to 
that date. In 1741 this establishment, which 
was considered as one regiment, consisted of 
a captain, nine lieutenants, fifteen ensigns, 
a surgeon, two sergeant-majors, 82 sergeants, 
82 corporals, 26 drummers, and 319 European 
privates, together with 31 “ masters " (pro- 
bably jEurasians) and 900 topasses — presum- 
ably Goanese These were distributed m 
seven companies, their total monthly pay being 
10,314 rupees There was in addition a kind 
of native militia, composed of 700 sepoys in- 
cluding native ofllcers These were maintamed 
at a monthly cost of 312 rupees They were 
not equipped or dressed in a uniform manner, 
but supplied their own weapons — swords and 
shields, bows and arrows, pikes, lances or 
matchlocks. After the declaration of war 
with France in 1744, the forces at Bombay 
were considerably mcreased, and an artillery 
company was raised. Already in 1740 the 
French at Pondicherry had raised a large force 
of Musalman soldiers, armed and equipped 
In the European fashion , and the fall of 
Madras, which the French captured in 1746, 
induced the English East India Company to 
begin the formation of a military e<«tablisli- 
ment of like nature In January 1748 Major 
Stringer Lawrence landed at Foit St Bavid 
to command the forces of the Company The 
English foothold in Indu was then precarious 
The French under Dupleix were coiitemplatmg 
further attacks , and it became necessary for 
the English Company to form a larger military 
establishment. The new commandant at once 
set about the organisation and discipline of 
his small force The garrison was organised 
In seven companies ; and the peons, or factory 
guards, were also formed into companies 
This was the beginning of the regular Indian 
Army, of which Lawrence eventually became 
Commander-in-Chief. In Madras the Euro- 
pean companies developed into the Ist Madras 
Fusiliers; similar companies In Bombay and 
Ben^ became the let Bombay and 1st Bengal 
Fusfliers. The native infantry was similarly 
devdoped and organised by Lawrence ana 
OUve, who was bis eontempoiary, and military 
advanturera— both Musalman and Hlndu^ 


readily took service under the East India 
Company. By degrees Royal Regiments were 
sent to India, the first being the 89th Foot 
which arrived in 1754. 

Struggle with the French. 

From this time for a century or more the 
Army of India was engaged in constant 
war After a prolonged struggle with the 
French, whom Dupleix had by 1760 raised 
to the position of the leadmg power m India, 
the efforts of Strmger Lawrence, Clive and 
Eyre Coote completed the downfall of 
their rivals, and the power of England was 
established by the battle of Plassey in Ben- 
gal and on the field of Wandewash in 
Southern India In 1761 the final overthrow 
of the French was completed, and the terri- 
tories of that enterprising people were reduced 
to a few settlements on the coast, the principal 
of which, Pondicherry, was captured in 1793. 
But while the Army of India had accomplished 
this much, they had now to contend with the 
great native powers, both Ifindu and Mahome- 
dan A number of independent states had 
arisen on the decline of the Mughal Empire, 
some ruled by the satraps of the Emperor of 
Delhi and others by the Mahratta princes who 
had succeeded to and extended the conquests 
of Sivaji ; while in Mysore Hyder Ah, a Mussal- 
man adventurer, had established himself in 
the place of the Hmdu Raja A great and 
prolonged struggle took place with the ruler 
of Mysore, in which the forces of the Crown 
and the Company’s Army bore a distinguished 
part This struggle extended over nearly twenty 
years, and terminated only with the death of 
Hyder’s son and successor Tipu when his capital 
of Serlngapatam was taken by assault in 1799. 
Presidency Armies. 

The extension of British territory had 
necessitated a corresponding augmentation m 
the strength of the armies of Bengal, IVIadraa 
and Bombay, which were entirely separate 
organisations, as rendered requisite by the 
great distances and independent territories by 
which they were separated. But Bengal and 
Bombay troops had taken part in the wars 
in Southern India, although the brunt of the 
fighting had fallen on the Madras Array. 
These armies had grown both m strength and 
efficiency In 1787 the Governor-Gleneral, 
Lord Cornwallis, wrote to the Duke of 
York — “ A brigade of our sepoys would make 
anybody emperor of Hindustan The appear- 
ance of the native troops gave me the 
greatest satisfaction ; some of the battalions 
were perfectly well-tramed, and there was 
a spirit of emulation among the officers; 
and an attention in the men, which leaves 
me but little room to doubt that they will soon 
be brought to a great pitch of disciphne.” 

Reorganisation of 1796. 

In 1796, when the native armies were re- 
organised, the European troops were about 
13,000 strong , the native troops numbered some 
67,000, the infantry being generally formed Into 
regiments of two battalions each. In Bengal 
native infantry regiments were formed by Unkhig 
existing battalions. The establishment of each 
two-battalion regiment was 1 colonel comman* 
dant, 2 lieutenant-colonels, 2 majors, 8 captains. 
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22 lieutenants, 10 ensigns, 2 European non- 
commissioned officers, 40 native officers, 200 
native non-commissioned officers, 40 drummers 
and filers, 1,600 sepoys Each battalion had 
two grenadier and eight battalion companies 
Promotion and furlough rules for the officers 
were promulgated and interior economy was 
improved A.t the same time the ftladras and 
Bombay armies were reorganised The Madias 
cavalry was formed into four regiments, having 
twelve British officers each, the artillery into 
two battahons of five companies eacii and 
fifteen companies of lascars The native in- 
fantry was organised in eleven two-battalion 
regiments, rather stronger than those of the 
Bengal establishment There were also two 
battalions of European infantry. The Bombay 
Army was organised on similar lines, with an 
establishment of six two-battalion regiments 
and a Marme Battalion , six companies of 
European artillery were formed m 1798 
Policy of Wellesley. 

Besides the wars that have been referred 
to, the East liidia Company had been 
engaged in minor operations, particularly 
against the growing power of the Mahrattas, 
which menaced the stabihty of the British 
m India In 1798 the Marquis Wellesley 
armed as Governor-General firmly imbued 
with the necessity of rcducmg the power 
and influence of the French, which had 
agam arisen through the military advcntuiers 
who had established themselves in the service 
of various native poweis There was a French 
party at Seringapatara, and the ruler of Mysore 
was m correspondence with Napoleon Bona- 
parte in Egypt. At Hyderabad the French 
adventurer Raymond dommated the State 
array, having under his command a disciplmed 
force of 14,000 men who earned the colours 
of the French Republic and wore the Cap of 
Liberty engraved upon their buttons In 
the Mahratta States, and especially in Smdia’s 
service, adventurers of the same enterprismg 
nation had disciplmed large forces of mfantry 
and artillery , and the blind Mughal Em- 

eror at Delhi was held in the power of Perron, 

India’s French General One of the first 
acts of the new Governor-General was to dis- 
arm the French party at Hyderabad, a measure 
earned out by Captain (afterwards Sir John) 
Malcolm. The French officers m the Nizam’s 
service were deported to their own country, 
and a treaty of alliance was concluded under 
the terms of which a Contingent of Hyderabad 
G^oops was supplied for service in the campaign 
of Seringapatam Troops of all three presi- 
dencies took part in the campaign which termi- 
nated with the capture of Sermgapatam and 
the death of Tipu on the 4th May 1799 It 
was in this campaign that Colonel Arthur 
Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Wellington, 
came into prominent notice It was now 
necessary to direct attention to affairs in the 
Mahratta States, which were encroachmg on 
the territories of our ally the Nizam, and had 
a dangerous ascendancy throughout India. An 
opportunity occurred in supporting the Peshwa, 
who had been expelled from Poona by Holkar. 
The Mahrattas. 

The Mahrattas, originally mere predatory 
hordes, bad become an organised nation 
ondec the rule of SIvaji. After his death 


the Government which he had inaugOFated 
passed from the feeble hands of his saooes- 
sors, the Rajas of Satara, into those (A 
the astute Brahmin Ministers, the Pesbwaii; 
who had their seat at Poona. Other MAb- 
ratta prmces, descended from officers of State-— 
Hindia, Holkar, the Gaikwar and the Baja 
of Bcrar — held sway over a great part of India; 
and were attempting to extend their domi* 
nions and consolidate their mfluence from the 
Ganges to the Godavery The Mahrattas, 
famous as irro-gular predatory hordes in times 
gone by, had never been remarkable for cou- 
rage, the place of which was supplied by their 
natural astuteness and capacity for organisa- 
tion The genius of the nation lay more in 
the direction of diplomacy and intrigue, and 
a false glamour appears to surround tbdr 
name as wariiors, to which history has lent 
an undeserved prestige Their success must in 
part be prescribed to their intellectual acumen 
and subtlety, and in part to the effete con- 
dition of those with whom they had to con- 
tend The edifice of their nationality was 
built on the aslies of the df'cUnlng Mughal 
Empu-e But even since the days when their 
military renown had rested on some solid 
foundation they had rapidly declined, and the 
phantom of their fame was dissipated the mo- 
ment tliey came into collision with European 
armies Their artillery and infantry, com- 
posed of Jats, Rajputs, Arabs and other mer 
cenanes, fought with desperate valour, bui 
the far-famed Mahratta horse dmppeare^ 
from the field at the beginning of every action 
General Lake in the north of India defeatec 
tlie forces of Sindia in a succession of battlei 
at Aligarh, at Agra, at Delhi and Laswarl 
while m the south General Arthur Welleslej 
captured Ahmednagar and Gawilgarh, an( 
gamed complete victories over the combine! 
forces of Smdia and the Raja of Berar at As 
saye and Argaum. In these campaigns \ 
considerable British force and a large portioi 
of the Bengal and Madras armies were ew 
ployed , they acquitted themselves with thel 
customary valour, and gamed some of tb 
inoat notable victories recorded in EngUs 
history During the progress of these wai 
the Army of India was considerably augments 
and we find tliat on reduction to peace estol 
lishment in 1805 there were some 2B,0C 
British and 130,000 native troops m Ind^. 

Mutiny at Vellore. 

The Indian Army has been from tin 
to time subject to mcidents of mutiny whl( 
were precursors of the great catiuilysm 
1857. In the fort of Vellore in 1806 we 
confined the sons of Tipu Sultan, the 
descendants of the most fanatical &iemy 
the English in India being permittea 
maintain a large body of adherents and i 
almost regal state. Naturally they intrigue 
The native soldiers of the Company had gr 
vances. The military authorities had Issu 
a new pattern of turban, which owing to 
resemblance to the head-dress worn by ha 
caste drummers, gave rise to a rumour ^ 
their conversion to Christianity was inteadi 
Other inconsiderate orders, prejudicial to t 
religion and sentiments of both Hindus a 
Mahomedans, caused the smouldering d 
contest already existing to break lout ata o| 
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Biutloy. There were many signs and i^r- 
tents typical also of the greater rebellion. The 
officers had become estranged from their men 
ftnd lived too much apart from them The 
native troops suddenly broke out and killed 
the majority of the European officers and 
soldiers, their wives and cliildren, quartered 
in the fort, while the striped flag of the Sultan 
of Mysore was raised on the ramparts But 
If the parallek so far is close, the method of 
dealing with the outbreak of ISOd differed 
widely from the weakness displayed at Meerut, 
hi 1857. Tliere was happily at the neighbour- 
ing station of Arcot a soldier of energy, de- 
cision, and courage both moral and physical 
Colonel Gillespie with the 19th Light Dragoons 
and galloper guns came down upon the muti- 
neers like a hurricane, blew in the gates of 
the fort, destroyed most of the sepoys, and in 
the course of a few hours suppressed the re- 
bellion. This retribution struck terror into 
the hearts of other would-be mutineers and 
diwffection, which was rife throughout the 
Madras Army, did not elsewhere find active 
expression. 

Overseas Expedition. 

Almost as dangerous was the mutinous 
discontent excited among the British officers 
by the ill-advised measures of Sir George 
JB^low, unfortunately acting temporarily as 
Governor-General in 1809, which was with 
difficulty quelled by the tact of wiser and 
more considerate men It was not only 
within the confines of India that the Army 
distinguished itself during the period under 
review. Expeditions were made beyond seas 
Bourbon was taken from the French , Ceylon, 
Malacca, and the Spice Islands were wrested 
from the Dutch ; and Java was conquered 
in 1811 by a force largely composed of 
Bengal troops which had volunteered for 
this service In 1814 took place the Nepal 
War, in which the brave Gillespie who had 
BO distinguished himself at Vellore and in Ja\a, 
was killed when leading the assault on a fort 
near Dehra Dun. This war Is chiefly of in- 
terest from its having introduced us to the 
Gurkhas, Inhabitants of Nepal, who form so 
large and efficient a portion of our Indian Army 
Second Mahratta War. 

In 1817 hostilities again broke out with 
tbe Mahrattas The primary cause of the 
war were the Pindaris, a military system of 
bandits of ail native races and creeds who, 
formed mostly from the military adventurers 
who bad been employed bv native poten- 
tates, bad estabiished themselves in strong- 
btrids on the banks of the Narbada river, 
from whence they Issued to plunder the 
omintry from the end to end These people 
had b«ome so formidable that a large army 
bad to be assembled for their destruction, for 
they viewed with dismay and opposed with 
force tbe establishment of efllective power in 
the land where they had so long carried on 
with Impunity their lawless modes of life. To 
cope with this growing evfl, armies were to 
olose In from every direction on the fastnesses 
of tbo Pindaris. At the same time a watch 
had to be kept on the Mahratta States, whose 
mien, encouraged by tbe feeble policy that 
had followed when the strong hand of the 
Matqoii WeUesley was removed, were pre* 


pared to take up arms once more. Practi- 
cally the whole of the Army took the field, and 
all India was turned into a vast camp. The 
experiences of 1817 differed in no wise from 
those of 1803, except that resistance was less 
stubborn as the brigades of he European 
miUtarv adventurers no longer existed in the 
Mahratta armies The Chiefs of Poona, Nag- 
pore, Indore and Gwalior ro'^c in succession 
At the battle of Kirkee, whcie the tramp of 
the myriad Mahratta horse shoox the very 
earth, they were beaten off by one-tenth of 
their numbers after a feeble attempt to charge a 
native regiment At Koregaiim where the de- 
tachment under Captain Staunton offered so gal- 
ant a lesistance to the attacks of a vastly 
superior force, the Arabs alone fought on the 
side of the Mahrattas, 20,000 of whom stood 
idle on the plain At Sitabalcll a few regi- 
ments of Madras native infantry beat oft the 
attacks of the army of the Eaja of Nagpore, 
and victory was assured by the charge of a 
troop of Bengal cavalry At the battle of 
Mahidpur the hosts of Hnlkar melted like snow 
from the face of the desert before the deter- 
mined onslaught of a small army of Biitish 
and native troops This was the last war in 
Southern India The tide of war rolled to the 
north, never to return In the Punjab, to the 
borders of which our frontier was now extended, 
the Army was to meet in the great military 
community of the Sikhs, a braver and more 
virile foe 

Reorganisation in 1824. 

In 1824 there was another outbreak of 
mutiny, this time at Barrackpore in a regiment 
that was unwisely dealt with when about 
to proceed to the Burmese War In that 
year the armies were reorganised, the double- 
battalion regiments being separated, and 
the battalions numbered according to the 
dates when they were raised The Bengal 
Army was organised in three brigades of 
horse artillerv, five battalions of foot artil- 
lery, two regiments of European and 68 
of native infantry, 5 regiments of irregular and 
8 of regular cavalry The Madras and Bombay 
armies were constituted on similar lines, though 
of lesser strength There were also various 
local forces, such as the Hyderabad Contin- 
gent, paid for bv the Nizam, consisting of 
horse, foot and artillery The irregular cavalry 
were all silladars, that is the troopers furnished 
their own horse and equipment, as do the 
greater part of the native cavalry of to-day. 
The Iriegular and local corps had each only 
two or three European Officers. 

First Afghan War. 

In 1859 the occupation of Afghanistan was 
undertaken, Kabul was occupied, and a large 
Army stationed in this country beyond the 
Indus. There followed the disasters of Kabul 
the murder of British envoys, and the retreat 
In which a whole army perished. This disaster 
was in some measure rrtrieved by subsequent 
operations , b ut it had far-reaching effects on 
the morale of tbe Army and on Brittoh prestige. 
The Sikhs. 

The people of tbe Punjab had witnessed 
from afar tbe disaster of tbe retreat from 
Kabul It is true that they had seen 
also the advance of the victorious army, and 
tbe triumph of its returu which was odebiat^ 
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ifitb barbaric pageantry at Peshawar *, but j 
the British army ha«^i lost the prestige of in- I 
vinciblUty which it ha«i gained during a hundred 
years of victory throughout peninsular India j 
It is convenient here to give some account of l 
the Sikhs m whom our army met a more for- 
midable enemy than they had hitherto en- 
countered, who have suice supplied many of 
the best soldiers in its ranks, and who less than 
nine years later served with valour and flde- 
lity beneath our colours in the great struggle 
of the sepoy war In the early part of the 
sixteenth century Baba Nanak, a peasant of 
a village near i ahore, founded the religious 
sect which was to plav such an important part 
In the history of India The leligion he pi cach- 
ed was pure monotheism and iij no way mili- 
tant in its origmal form The new faitli, 
founded on the Unity of Ood and the religious 
equality of man, gradually made great head- 
way, the philanthropy and tolerance of its 
tenets appealing to the hearts of men The 
Gurus wlio succeeded Nanak were active in 
their teaching , they founded and built the 
Golden Temple at A mritsar ; and the sect 
began to assume a political significance This 
brought them into conflict with the Miiglia) 
Government, and Sikhism was subje^^ted to 
that persecution which was alone necessary 
to transform it into a nnlitant political force 
Har Oovmd, the Sixth Guru, became a mili- 
tary as well as a spiritual leader, and on liis 
death in 1645 left the Sikhs a strong and mili- 
tant power. 

After two hundred years the Sikh faith 
became established as a guiding principle to 
work its wav in the world. Nanak disengaged 
his little society of worshippers from Hindu 
Idolatory and RIahoinedan faith , Amar Das 
preserve the community from declining into 
a sect of ascetics; Arjan gave his Inci easing ; 
followers a written rule of conduct and a civil 
organisation ; Har Govind added the use of 
arms and a military system : Govind Singh 
bestowed upon them a distinct political exis- 
tence, and inspired them with the desire of 
being socially free and natuially independent 
Sikhism arose where fallen and corrupt Brah- 
minical doctrines wcie most strongly acted 
on by the vital and spreading Mahomedaii 
belief. As in the case of other sects whose 
vicissitudes are recorded in the history of the 
world, religious persecution gave to Sikhism 
that vivifving influence which was the neces- 
sary stimulus to permanence and progress. 
With varying fortunes the power of the Sikhs 
was consolidated, and by 1786 thev were pre- 
dominant from the frontiers of Oudh to the 
Indus. Their prestige is illustrated in the 
story of the traveller Foster, who describes 
the alarm caused to a petty Chief and his 
people bv the appearance of two Sikh horse- 
men under the walls of their fort The great 
Chief Ilaniit Singh, the “ lion of the Punjab," 
cstabllshca his ascendancy throughout that 
province, and with the aid of European mili- 
tary adventurers such as Ventura and Allard 
organised a powerful regular army, Eanjit 
Singh had the wisdom to keep on friendly 
terms with the English, but his death was tlie 
s^al for internal dissensions which in course 
of time rendered the Army the principal power 
In the state, and brought them into conflict 
wtth their EngUsb ne^bbofliii 


Sikh Wars. 

A large portion of ttie Bengal Army 
under Sur Hiigh Gough took part In the 
first Sikh War in 1845-6, in the opening battle 
of which, at Mudki and Ferozcphahr, the native 
troops did not greatly distinguish themselves; 
aJtliough they retrieved thoir reputation In 
subsequent actions when the Sikhs were de- 
feated at Aliwal and Sobraon But the Ben- 
gal Army had for some time been undergoing 
that dclerioi.ition of discipline which culmi- 
nated a dozen years later in the mutiny They 
were no longer the soldiers of Lake and Has- 
tings, the hdocs of Laswari, of Seringapatam, 
and of expeditions overseas in the snows 
and deserts of Afglianistan and amid the bloody 
scenes of the Khurd Kabul Pass aud Jagdalak 
they had lost much of their ardour and pres- 
tige, while they had witnessed the defeat and 
slaughter of their Iiitheito invincible English 
comrades. Thev fought well on occasion, 
stimulated by the presence and example of 
English regiments , but their training and 
discipline left much to be desired. The second 
Sikh War followed a few years later, when, 
after the indecisive battle of Chilllanwala, 
the Sikhs were finally vanquished at Gujarat. 
The other campaigns bi longing to this period 
were the conquest of Smd bv Sir Charles Napier 
and tlie Second Burmese War On the eve 
of the Mutiny there wcie in the Bengal Army 
21,000 British and 137,000 native troops; In 
the Madras Army 8,000 British and 49 000 
native troops , and in Bombay 9,000 British 
and 45,000 native troops The conquest of 
the Punjab extended our frontier to the country 
inhabited by those turbulent tribes which 
have given so much trouble by their raids and 
forays, while they have supplied many soldiers 
to our army To keep order on this north- 
western limit of the Empire the Punjab Fron- 
tier Force was established, and was constantly 
engaged in small expeditions which, while 
they generally involved but little bloodshed, 
kept the Force fully employed for many years, 
and Involved much ardous work In the pur- 
suit of an elusive enemy 

The Indian Mutiny. 

The history of the Indian Army in general 
and of the Bengal Army In particular is 
so closely bound up with the great Mutiny 
of 1857 that it is necessary to enter 
into some account of the causes which 
brought about that catastrophe, and to sketch 
in outline its chief events In 1856 Lord 
Dalhousie resigned the Viccroyalty of India 
after a term of oflBce marked by strenuout 
activity and by an extensive policy of annexa- 
tion From Oudh a dissolute and incompe- 
tent king was removed and his territories werr 
annexed to the British dominions, an acl- 
which could not but have a disturbing effect 
in a country where the natural and hereditary 
rulers of the people were regarded with the 
greatest veneration. The territory of Jhansi 
was also annexed, the Government refusinff 
to allow the Rani to adopt an heir to succeed 
her deceased husband; and the Nana of B^ 
thur, adopted son of the last Peshwa BaJI 
Eao, was refused a continuance of his ado^ 
five father's pension. These two latter, the 
Kanl of Jbaiui and Nana Sahib, became tber 
bitterest ftZkd most omel of our enemiei. Th# 
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annexation of Oudh was a severe shock to the 
Busceptibilities of the feudal nobles of that 
province, from which it must be remembered 
a large portion of the Bengal Army was re- 
cruit^. There were thus political causes of 
disaffection in India apart from the constant 
presence of racial difference, fostered by poli- 
tical agitators and a seditious press. There 
were Princes and States ripe for rebellion : 
while on the throne of the Mugbals at Delhi 
there sat the shadow of a monarch whom tra- 
dition and the greatness of a name caused to 
be venerated by Mussalmans throughout 
India. And in the Bengal Army political 
agitators found a fertile soil for planting the 
seed of corruption 

The infantry of that army had m its ranks 
a great majority of Oudh sepoys; while men 
of the same race formed the bulk of forces 
such as the Qwalior Contingent, maintained 
by Native States under the terms of treaties 
with the British Government. A small per- 
centage of Mahomedans of Hindustan was 
also to be found in the Bengal Native Infantrv, 
while they supplied the greater part of the 
Cavalry of that Presidency It will thus be 
understood that In both armies there was a 
dangerous preponderance of one class, faclli- 
tat^g and extending combination on the 
part of the disaffected. It was different with 
the armies of the other Presidencies, which 
were entirely separate from the Bengal Army, 
and under their owm Commandcrs-in-Chief, 
and where men of every caste and creed weie 
mingled in the ranks, a sv.-tem wduch obviated 
the likelihood of combmation among men ever 
prone to be suspicious of one another There 
were in the Madras Army family tics to keep 
the men true to their salt In tliat Piesidency 
the sepoy had m almost every instance a large 
number of relatives living with him He w«is 
not Ukely to abandon these relations to their 
fate, and mutiny agamst tiie Government 
he served. The Presidential svstem, in tact, 
offered an effective safe-guard m the “ water- 
tight compartments ” that prevented those 
armies from intermingling There w^as not 
only no sympathy but some antagonism be- 
tween the different armies , and on one occa- 
sion When regiments of the noitherii and south- 
ern Presidencies were servmg together, an 
order had to be issued that tlie Madras sepoys 
were not to irritate their brethren by calling 
them ** Bengahs ” which was regarded as an 
opprobrious terra, applicable properly to a 
despised and unwarlike race which has never 
furnished any soldiers. While the suscep- 
tibilities of the Oudh sepoy had been hurt by 
the annexation of his country, the Muhamma- 
dans still held in veneration the puppet who 
occupied the throne of the gieat lUughals and 
dierished the recollection of former glory and 
power. They had in addition the influence 
of a fanatical religion to incite them to a holy 
war a^inst the ChrLstians. Their combina- 
tion with the Hmdus is, however, somewhat 
remarkable, and the causes which brought 
these antagonistic peoples into ediiance must 
be Bought for elsewhere than in political In- 
fluenoet. That there were leaders such as 
the Nana, the Ban! of Jhansl and the Maulvi 
of Byxabad who made use of the native army 
for purpQBeB of rebellion has already been indi- 
eated. But the arnair would not mutiny merely 


at the instigation of a few political intriguers 
and agitators. The seeds of disaffection had 
long been growing In the Bengal Army. The 
disasters of the Afghan War had taught the 
sepoy that his European comrade was not 
invincible The proportion of Native to British 
soldiers in India was far too great The Indian 
Empiio in those days rested too largely 
on mercenary forces There were in the coun- 
try only some 38,000 British soldiers, while 
the native troops numbered 200 000 men; 
exclusive of the numerous levies of indepen- 
dent or semi-mdependent princes. A great 
establishment of native artillery had grown 
up While the Bengal sepoy had deteriorat- 
ed in morale, he had cause for discontent. 
He had been alternatively pampered and 
abused. The grant of extra allowances 
on all occasions for field service had in the 
first place excited bis cupidity , their with- 
drawal had aioused his discontent He feared 
that attempts were being made to destroy 
his caste and subvert his religion, the pomts 
on whuh he was most sensitive There was 
too much centralisation or power in the hands 
of the military authorities at Army Head- 
quarters Tiip proselytising spirit was abroad, 
and some amiable but fanatical officers preach- 
ed their religion about the country. The cru- 
cial question of the greased cartridges brought 
matters to a head With a great deal of reason 
the sepoys complained of the new cartiidge. 
the paper of which was greased with animal 
fat, said to bo that of swine and oxen, the 
former abhoirent to Musalmans, the latter 
I sacrilegious to Hindus. The mysterious un- 
leavened cakes were circulated, and while 
1 their significance was realised by some, it was 
I Ignored by those in authority. 

I Course of the Rising. 

I Tlie introduction of the new cartridge for 
the Enfield Rifle m January 1857 caused wide- 
I spread alarm among the native ranks of the 
j army. At Berhamporc the 19th Bengal In- 
! fantiy mutinied, and was marched to Bar- 
1 rackpore and there disbanded on the Slst 
[ March On the 29th Maich, sepoy Mangal 
Pande, of the 34tli Bengal Infantry at Bai- 
I lackpore, attacked and wounded the Adjutant 
and European sergeant-major of his regiment, 

I At Meeiut on tlio 24th Apiil eighty-five men 
I of the 3rd Bengal Cavalry refused to take the 
I new cartridge. They were tried and sen- 
1 teiiced to ten years’ imprisonment, their sen- 
I tence bemg announced and fetters rlvetted 
on at parade on the 9th May. This degradmg 
aggravation of punishment was the spark that 
fired the mutiny Next evening the troops 
in Meerut rose, and, aided by the bazaar rabble, 
killed every European they met, released their 
comrades from the gaol, and went off to Delhi 
It is unfortunate that there was at Meerut no 
senior officer capable of dealing with the cnsiB. 
Theie were in garrison two batteries of field 
artillery, as well as one of the finest cavalry 
regiments in the British Army, the Carabi- 
ne^^'s. and a battalion of Rifles. But fatal 
inaction paralysed the Europeans, and the 
mutinous soldiery marched unmolested to 
Delhi. Here the troops soon followed suit; 
murdered some of their officers, while others 
escaped, and a number of Europeans of aU 
ages and both sexes was massoered In the 
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place and in the streets. An army was at 
once organised for the recovery of Delhi, while 
forces were collected In the Punjab, which 
remained loyal under the strong hand of John 
Lawrence. The British columns having de- 
feated the rebels who opposed them at Badli- 
ki-Sarai, arrived before Delhi on the 8th June, 
and began the long seige which termmatcd 
with the capture of the city in the middle of 
September, when the heroic Nicholson fell 
in the hour of victory Meanwhile the mutiny 
had spread to other corps of the Bengal Army. 
The native troops at Cawnpore rose on the 
4th June, massacred the Europeans of the 
Garrison who surrendered on the 27th, while 
the women and children were butchered on the 
15th July, the day before Havelock’s reheving 
column defeated the Nana and entered Cawn- 
pore. There was mutiny at many other places 
during this period not only at stations north 
of the Jumna, but in Central India, and m 
Rajputana, where the disaffected troops of 
the Gwalior Contingent were stationed at 
Gwalior, Nccmuch, Na^^^rabad and other can- 
tonments. At Jhansi a general massacre 
took place, when the Europeans unwisclv 
surrendered to their pitiless foe Throughout 
Bundelkhaiid and the Central Provinces the 
wilder spirits of the country rose and banded 
with tlie mutineers With few exceptions 
the Bombay Army remained loyal, as did the 
Madras Army and the Hyderabad Contingent, 
although there were some isolated out-breaks 
at Hyderabad and at Sholapur But generally 
Bpeakmg the rebellion did not spread south 
of the Tapti Ilivcr. On the 30th September 
the troops at Lucknow rose, and there began 
the long and glorious defence of the Residency 
by the beleaguered garrison under Sir Henry 
Lawrence , Lucknow was relieved by Have- 
lock and Outrara on the 27th September, but 
the rebel hold on the defenders was not relin- 
quished until Sir Cohn Campbell advanced and 
drove off the mutineers with terrible slaughter 
two months later Having relieved Lucknow, 
Sir Cohn Campbell marclied to Cawnpore, 
where General Windham had been driven into 
the intrenchments, and was with difficulty 
holding his own against the Gwalior Contin- 
gent under Tantia Topi On the 6th December 
1867, Cawnpore was reheved, and the rebels 
retired on Kalpi It was not until 1858 that 
the small army under Sir Hugh Rose, the most 
skilful and cntcipiising leader of those tiracb, 
marched through Central India, relievmg many 
beleagured places, fighting many pitched 
battles, and avenging the massacre of Jliansi 
In the storm and capture of that place, at the 
capture of Kalpl, and at Gwalior where the I 
Rani of Jhansi was killed at the head of her I 
troops, and Sindla'was restored to the capital 
from which he had been expelled. | 

Reorganisation after the Mutiny. 

When the country had been pacified, the 
(Government of India was assumed by Queen 
Victoria, and the Bast India Company ceased to 
exist. The Company's European regiments were 
transferred to the crovm, and a regular system 
of relief of British regiments employed in 
India was instHated, the charges being paid out 
of the Indian revenues. The Bengal Anny bad 
almdtt disappeared: and wblie a new army 
Wat relied u that Freeidency, tba Madras 


and Bombay armies were also reorganised 
Native artillery was abolished, with the ex- 
ception of some mountain batteries and the 
field batteries of the Hyderabad Contingent 
The offleermg of the reorganised armies was 
carried out by the organisation of a Staff Corps 
for each Presidency, on which the officers were 
all borne on a general list and supplied to regi- 
ments and to the staff On completion of the 
reorganisation in 1863, the armies bad the 
following strength — 

Bengal Army— 19 Cavalry and 49 Infantry 
regmients 

Madras Army — 4 Cavalry and 40 Infantry 
regiments 

Bombay Army — 7 Cavalry and 30 Infantry 
regiments 

Punjab Frontier Force — 6 Cavalry and 12 
Infantiy regiments 

Hyderabad Contingent — 4 Cavalry and 6 
Infantry lemraents 

Other Local Corps — 2 Cavalry and 6 Infantry 
regiments 

The total strength amounted to 140,000 
men , and there were m India 65,000 British 
soldiers The regiments were officered by a 
reduced cadre eventually fixed at eight British 
officers to each coips, except that the Hydera- 
bad Contingent and other local corps had an 
establishment of four only The promotion 
of officers was made dependent on length of 
service, 12 years to Captain, eventually re- 
duced to nine years, 20 years to Major, reduced 
to 18 years, and 26 years to Iieutenant-colonch 
The Staff Corps system, which still continues 
m fact though not in name, has the disad- 
\antage that it entails the frequent transfer 
of officeis from one corps to another. 


Minor Campaigns. 

During the period succeeding the 
mutmy, until 1879, when the second 
Afghan War began, there were many 
mmor campaigns, mcludmg the Ambeyla 
expedition, the China War of 1860, and the 
Abyssinian War, when Napier of Magdala, 
who had fought in the Sikh Wars and in the 
Mutiny, commanded the expeditionary army. 
There followed the Afghan War, m which the 
leading figure was Lord Roberts There were 
expeditions to Egypt and China, and various 
frontier campaigns, the most important of 
whicli was that on the North-West Frontier 
in 1897, since when that turbulent country 
has been generally quiet. There were also 
the prolonged operations following on the 
annexation of Burma, several campaigns in 
East Africa and Somaliland, and the expedi- 
tion to Lhasa But since tlie Afghan War 
the Army of India, except that portion of the 
British garrison wluch was sent to South Africa, 
has had little severe fighting, although engagea 
m many arduous enterprises. 


Reforms. 

The twenty years which began in 1885 
witnessed many reforms and augmen- 
tations of the Indian Army, due to prepara- 
tions to resist the menace of the Russian ad- 
vance towards India. The composition of 
the Army was improved by the eliminatlan 
of unwariike men from the ranks. In ponni* 
ance of this reform many Madras regfmenhi 
were reduced and replaced by corps eompoeed 
of more vlzlle races. ** Class** tMOps and'* 
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oompanies were formed instead of men of every 
caste and creed being mingled in the ranks 
and In some cases class regiments were raised. 
But it is generally held that, it is better to 
torm regiments of class companies and troops, 
although the class regiment has its advocates 
among those who hold that such an organi- 
sation facilitates segregation in ca«e of trouble 
In 1887 we find the British Army in India 
numbering about 74,000 and the Indian Arm> 
168,000 men In 1888 Indian battalions were 
grouped in threes, each with a regimental 
centre, and reserves for the native army were 
Instituted , these have been gradually aug- 
mented until the establishment numbers 26,000 
In the following vear Impel lal Service '^roops, 
to be placed at the disposal of the British Gov- 
ernment in case of emergency, were raised in 
Native States These number 21,000 men 
officered by Indians and having Inspecting 
Officers furnished bv British Otticers of the 
Indian Army In 1891 the Staff Corps of the 
three Presidencies were amalgamated, the 
first step in the abolition of the Prciridcncy 
distinctions, furthered two years later by the 
abolition of the appointments of Coinmander- 
In-Chlef of the Madras and Bombay Armies 
While the fighting strength of the Army had 
been augmented and improved during all 
these years, the administrative services had 
not been neglected The Supply and Trans- 
port services were improved and the Ordnance 
and Military Works were reorganised, and 
measures were taken for the improvement 
of defences, mobilisation and equipment 
Changes were made in regimental organisa- 
tion, and the pay and allowances of the troops 
were raised from time to time. 

The number of British officers has been 
augmented at intervals The establishment 
in the native infantry formerly consisted of 
a Commandant, two Wing Commanders, and 
five Wing Officers In 1900 the Double Com- 
pany system was instituted, each pair of com- 
panies being placed under a Double Company 
Commander, the Wing Commanders being 
abolished Tlie establishment of regiments 
now includes 13 or 14 British officers, squa- 
drons and companies being commanded bv 
native officers, of whom tliere are 16 in a regi- 
ment, Risaldars and Subadars commanding 
troops and companies, while Jemadars arc 
their subalterns. 

Lord Kitchener’s Work. 

The most momentous changes that have 
taken place In the Indian Array since the post- 
mutiny reorganisation were carried out under the 
rwlme of Lord Kitchener, who assumed tJic 
office of Cominander-in-Chief at the end of 1902 
When Lord Kitchener arrived in India, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief had only executive command 
Of the Army, with an Adjutant-General and 
a Quartermaster-General as his Chief Staff 
Officers. There was no General Staff, the 
Staff of the Army in India being divided be- 
tween the departments of the Adjutant-General 
and Quartermaster-General. The administra- 
tive departments ol the Arnav were under the 
Military Member of the Govemor-General’s 
Council, of which the Commander-In-Chief 
was an extraordinary member The condi- 
tion of aflalrt was not satisfactory. The pro- 
posals of the ' Commknder-ln-Chief regarding 


measures involving expenditure had to be 
submitted to the Financial Department through 
the Military Department, which had entire 
control also of tlie Supply and Transport, 
Ordnance, Military Accounts, Remount and 
ViiJitary Works Departments The conso- 
qui nee was frequent differences of opinion 
between the Military Department and Anny 
Cleadquarters. 

Lord Kitchener organised a General Staff, 
and esGibhshcd a Staff College at Quetta for 
the training of officers in tlie requisite duties; 
a Chief of the Staff was appointed, and the 
proper division of the work of Staff Officers 
was made, those of the General Staff being 
made responsible for the branch dealing with 
the Art of War, including the training of troops, 
while routine and administrative duties were 
undertaken by officers of the Adjutant-Gene- 
ral’s and Quartermastei -General’s Departments. 

On arrival in India Lord Kitchener found 
that the military system, originally consti- 
tuted on sound lines, had gradually departed 
fiom the intention of iVj founders, and much 
of the power properly bckinging co the Com- 
mander-in-Chief had been usurped by the 
Military Department, while a succession of 
econoinical Finance Ministers had so cut down 
the military estimates and held the purse- 
-strings so tightly that it was impossible to 
force through any costly measure for the de- 
fence of the coiintiy The military chaos 
winch was the slow growth of a hundred and 
fifty years of constantly clianging conditions 
required remoulding into an orderly cosmos. 
The army was in many respects, with its want 
of proper organisation for external war, its 
ponderous and antiquated administrative sys- 
tem, its faulty distribution in units scattered 
on no known strategical plan, more suited to 
the circumstances of a bygone age, when tbs 
country had only recently been conquered 
and t loops had to be retained at remote and 
isolated stations to overawe the inhabitants. 
While the Commander-in-Chief was a strong 
and determined man with a genius for organi- 
sation, the Viceroy was also a gieat personality, 
holding strong convictions, and naturally a 
champion of the civil power iiord Kitchener 
wished to remove the obstruction of the Mili- 
tary Department. Lord Curzon could brook 
no weakening of the power of the Civil Gov- 
ernment The question was not merely one 
of the abolition of a Department which had 
grown obsolete in its methods It was a ques- 
tion of the status of the Chief Military Author- 
ity in the country 

Military Department Abolished. 

I On the recorameniiation of a Committee* 
composed of Lord Roberts, Sir George White 
and Sir Edward Law, the Military Depart-- 
raent was abolished and the Military Supply 
Department established in Its place in 1906, 
Lords Curzon and Kitchenei agam came Into 
ponliict regarding the personnel of the ne'er 
Dejiartment, and the former resigned. The* 
Commander-ln-Chlef now set about the task 
of reform. He had since bis arrival In lndl» 
been studying the situation, reviewing the state* 
of our military organisation, grasphig Its defeote 
and contemplating ite needs, ^e advaoo# 
of Aussia towards the Hindu Ehttsb dohil* 
nated the sttoation M it tied done for the bm¥ 
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part of a huudred years Under the old chaotic 
Bystem the mobilisation scheme provided for 
the despatch of two armies, one through the 
Khyber, the other by way of Quetta to Kan- 
dahar From the North-West alone, whence 
the conquering hordes of all the invaders whose 
march is recorded in history had pouied from 
time Immemorial, was the Empire of India 
subject to menace from without 

But under the system then existent the 
measures arranged for defence provided for a 
force of only four Divisions of all arms This 
force was not only inadequate in numbers 
but in capacity for expansion Its distribu- 
tion and organisation weie more suited for 
policing Internal India than to contend with 
an external foe The troops were distributed 
in Districts under generals wdiosc commands 
were geographical in designation and in area 
Here were no complete Arm> Corps, Divisions, 
and Brigades ready to take the field In case 
of war the troops for the field army were to 
be drawn from all parts of India, the various 
units being sorted out into Brigades and Divi- 
sions on arrival at the*ba8e of operations, and 
provided with a scratch lot of generals and 
staff officers for the occasion. 

Army Re-distributed. 

It was in the reorganihation of the scattered 
and heterogeneous forces of the Indian Em- 
ire that Lord Kitchener’s great work lay 
ome steps h<ad already been taken toward® 
the abolition of those Presidency distinctions 
which formerly divided the Indian native 
forces into three armies supplemented by 0 
congeries of local forces But lie found three 
armies, each confined to its own geograpJiical 
limits, bevond which its units and its personnel 
did not ordinarily proceed , or when they did, 
they carried the chauis which linked them to 
their respective Presidencies The units of 
the Indian Army were renumbered, a fruitful 
cause of confusion being thus eiiminated , 
Presidency and local distinctions were abo- 
lished, and a homogeneous army, though 
composed of heterogeneous races, fiee to bene- 
fit by the experience of service in any part of 
India, was created The experience of 1857 
proved the measure of safety provided by the 
presidential system of three armies wuth nothing 
in common between them , but the new re- 
gime considered that the conditions of flftv 
years ago were ob'Kilete, and had been entirely 
changed by increased facilities and rapidity 
of communication throughout the Empire 

The whole army was formed into nine Divi- 
sions, exclusive of the Burma Division, cacii 
with its proper complement of the three arms, 
under its General with staff complete Thc'^e 
Divisions were oi'ganised for war , each one 
could take the field Intact, leaving behind 
sufficient troops for the maintenance of internal 
order. Arrangements were made for the 
organisation of supply and transport The 
reserve was not sufficiently large to supply 
the wastage of war , it was expanded, the 
infantry reserves behig augmented, while the 
cavalry was Included in the system. Small 
and isolated stations were by degrees aban- 
doned, the Divisions, or at least the Brigades, 
being assembled with a due regard to strate- 
gloal requirements and to tbe necessities of 
wmog, though some are extended over a 


wide area of country The nine divisions 
were distributed between two armies, each 
with its Commander, their heads resting on 
the main routers at Quetta and Peshawar 
The Military Supply Depaitment, with its* 
Member on the Govemor-Genenrs Council, 
was abolished in due course , an Army De- 
paitment was created, to deal with much of 
(he business carried on by its predecessor, 
with a Secretary m Charge The Commander- 
iii-Chlef 13 now the only Military Member of 
Council, and it is a question whether he has 
not a burthen greater tlian one man can bear. 
Tiic recommendations of Lord Robert’s Com- 
mittee have been ignored, for that Committee 
recorded the opinion that “ the concentration 
oi the whole responsibility of Supply of the 
Army under one luad, if that head is to be 
the Commander-m-Cliief, would be opposed 
to all modern principles in regard to Amiios.'* 
It was feared that the system now obtaining 
I would lead to the diversion of too large a por- 
j tion of the time of the Coi amend er-in-Chief 
from his natural rnilitarv duties , and it cer- 
I tainlv appears that tlie functions and status 
of that high officer have largely altered. 

Indian regiments arc numbered consecu- 
tively, the infantry from 1 to 130, the cavalry 
from 1 to 89 They iiave subsidiary titles 
based upon their composition, their territorial 
origin, or the names of distinguished officers 
witli whom they wore connected 
British troops are periodically relieved from 
England and the Colonies, regiments ordi- 
narily being some fifteen years In India, where 
tiiey are kept on a wai -footing bv drafts sent 
from the regimental depots Native troops 
consist of every warlike class, a great variety 
of races being found m the ranks Gurkhas 
and Siklis to a great extent, are organised In 
class regiments There are Rajputs of both 
Oudh and the United Piovinces , Jals, Dogras, 
Mahidttas, Patlians, Baluchis and Hazaras, 
’(lahrattas are enlisted in Regiments of the 
old Bombay Army , Mahomedans from the 
soutii of India and from Hindustan are found 
m tlie ranks of many corps, and most of the 
Frontier tribes furnish their quotas 

The native officers generally rise from the 
ranks, but some are given direct commissions, 
although this system has not been largely 
adopted The volunteers form a valuable 
and efficient body of men, who would be most 
useful in emergency, having a good knowledge 
of the use of arms and furnishing some of the 
best sliots ill the country 

The Military Police 13 largely composed of 
warlike races, especially m Burma, which is 
mainly gariisoned by these corps, while in 
Central India the aboriginal Bhils find em- 
ployment in the ranks 'These, however, though 
a useful auxiliary, do not form part of the Armyi 
and serve under the orders of the Civil Gov- 
ernment 

The Divisions of the Army are distributed 
as follows, tneir headquarters being at tb6 
Stations indicated. 

Northern Army. Headquarters-Murree. 

Ist Division .. Peshawar 

2nd „ . . Kawal Pindl 

»rd „ . . Lahore 

7th „ . . Meerut 

8tb , . . Lucknow 
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Indian Brigades. 

Dsra}at Brigade . . Pera Ismail Khan 

Bannu Brigade . . Bannu 

Southern Army. Headquarters — Ootacamund. 

4th Division . . Quetta 

6th „ . . Mhow 

6th „ . . Poona 

9th „ . Ootacamund 

Burma Division . . Mandalay 

Services of the Sepoy Army. 


The history of the Army of India has now 
been traced since its inception down to the pre- 
sent time. The military history of the world pre- 
sents no more remarkable spectacle than that of 
the great army of soldiers of fortune which, led 
by a few British otflcers, has carried our flag 
Into every comer of the Eastern Hemiapheie 
durmg the past hundred and fifty years Sol- 
diers by birth and breeding the sepoys of 
Hindustan and of the four quarters of India 
have served the Empire from Northern China 
to Ceylon, from Egypt to the islands of the 
Eastern seas, in Belgium and in France. In 
t^e conquest of India itself, in seconding the 
valour of a handful of British soldiers, they 
have borne a conspicuous part The very 
men who opposed us so courageously In war — 
Sikhs, Gurkhas, Pathans of the North-West 
Itontler, Jats and Eajputs — have fought with 
no lest valour in the ranks of our army They 
Bailed to the conquest of Bourbon, Mauritius 
and Java With Cornwallis and Harris they 
traversed the passes which led them to Mysore 
and Seringapatam Under Strmger, Laurence, 
Clive, Eyre Coote, Lake and Wellesley they 
helped to oust the French from Southern 
India. The great theatre of war in which 
they fought was diversified by every physical 
feature and characterised by considerable 
varieties of climate. From Chitrai to Makran 
our soldiers have followed in the footsteps 
of Alexander the Great. On the banks of 
the Hydaspes, on the very ground where 
the Macedonians defeated Porus two 
thousand years before, they fought the battle 
of Chillianwala against the Sikhs, who have 
themselves since been among the bravest 
soldiers of our army Every pass on the 
frontier traversed by the invaders of old con- 
tains the bones of brave men who have fallen 
in our service. The rude mountaineers of the 
frontier have eagerly entered the ranks of 
our army. Beyond the limits of India our 
soldiers have entered most of the capitals of 
the East. They have carried the flag to Cabul, 
to Cairo, to Lhasa, to Peking, to Ava and to 
Mandalay. Sepoys accompanied Baird, and 
eighty years later Wolseley, to the Nile. The 
dark page of the Mutiny is itself illumined by 
many gallant deeds performed in our service by 
the native soldiers of the Empire. Lucknow 
was not defended by Europeans alone ; among 
the bravest men on the Ridge before Delhi 
wesre men of Indian races; in the glorious 
oai^ign in Central India 1858 the wings 
of w Hugh Rose’s Army were composed of 
native cavalry: the mutiny veterans who 
tottered into the urena at the Coronation 
Durbar at Delhi had in their ranks many sol- 
diers of native race. 


Army and the War.—In 1914, when the 
0»at War broke out, H. B. the Viceroy ,sp6aking 
on behalf of the whole country, pledged every 


man, British and Indian, to the service of tiie 
Ba], and a great force of all arms, estimated 
to reach 200,000, was despatched to the seat 
of war in France and Belgium, in East Africa, 
Egypt, Turkish Arabistan and Shantung. 
I’he Force in France constituted the only trained 
reserve available in the British Empire at the 
time Its services there tore must be measured 
not only by what it did, but by the fact that it 
was the only force available for the duty. It 
took part m some of the hardest fighting, and 
this in the strange conditions of the cold, the 
wet and the mud of Flanders, m trench fighting, 
whjch was even more strange to the Indian 
trooiis than to those of the European armies, 
and under artillery fire which subjected them 
to an unprecedented strain I'ho gradual 
strengthening of the Bnt’sh forces and the 
pending advent of another winter induced a 
fresh consideration of the employment of these 
troops m France and towards the c'ose of 1915 
it was decided not to subject them to the ordeal 
ot another campaign in the European winter, 
llie Indian Expeditionary Force was therefore 
withdrawn, with the exception of the Cavalry 
Division It was re-constituted m Egypt and 
distributed for service either m India or on some 
other part of the battle front One cavalry 
brigade was subsequently withdrawn. Before 
the Force left Franco, His Majesty the King* 
Emiicror sent the following message, which was 
deliveied by the Prince ot Waes on November 
21 and subsequently issued in the form of a 
communique — 

“ Officers, non-commissioncd officers and men 
of the Indian Army Corps, — More than a year 
ago, I summoned you from India to fight for the 
safety ot my Empire and the honour of my 
pjedged word on the battle-fields of Belgium 
and France The confidence which I then 
expressed m your sense of duty, your courage and 
your chivalry you have since then nobly justified, 
I now require your services in another field of 
action, but before you leave France, I send my 
dear and gallant son, the Prince of Wales, who 
has shared with my armies the dangers and 
hardships of the campaign, to thank you in my 
name for your services and to express to you 
my satisfaction. 

“ British and Indian comrades in arms, yours 
has been a fellowship in toils and hardships, in 
courage and endurance, often against great 
odds, in deeds nobly done in days of an ever- 
memorable conflict. In a warfare waged under 
new conditio’^is, and in peculiarly trying circum- 
stances you have worthily upheld the honour of 
the Empire and the great traditions of my army 
m India 

“ I have followed your fortune with the 
deepest interest and watched your gallant 
actions With pride and satisfaction. I mourn 
With you the loss of many gallant officers and 
men Let it be your consolation, as it was 
their pride, that they freely gave their lives In a 
just cause for the honour of their sovereign and 
the safety of my Empire. They died as gallant 
soldiers, and I shall ever hold their sacrifice In 
grateful remembrance. You leave France with 
a just pride in honour of the deeds already 
achieved and with my assurance of confidence 
that your proved valour and experience will 
contribute to further vlctoriee in the fields* of 
action to which you go. 1 pray God to bleiii and 
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guard yon and to bring you back safely when the 
final victory is won each to his own home, 
there to be welcomed with honour among his 
own peopte.’* 

Lord French's Tribute. — The message 
which Viscount French issued to the Indian 
Corps was officially published in India, some 
six months later than that of the King Lord 
iYench describes the BrltU'h troops of the corps 
as having borne themselves In a manner worthy 
of the best traditions of the Army. 

The Indian troops (he adds) have shown most 
praiseworthy courage under novel and trying 
conditions, both of climate and of fighting, and 
have not only upheld but added to the good 
name of the Army which they represent This 
is all the more praiseworthy in view of the heavy 
losses among the British officers which deprived 
the Indian ranks of many trusted leaders whom 
they knew well, ani of the fact that the drafts 
necessary to maintain your strength have fre 
quently had to be drawn from regiments quite 
unconnected with the units they were sent to 
reinforce You have done your work here well 

, I thank you loathe services you have 

rendered while under my command, and trust 
that the united efforts of the Allies may soon 
bring the enemy to his knees and restore peace 
to the world. 

A no less emphatic tribute, and one taking 
a wrider sweep, was paid by the Secretary of 
State for India, when presiding at the lecture of 
Sirdar Dal jit Singh, ot the India Council, upon 
the Sikhs at a meeting of the Indian Section, 
Royal Society of Arts 

Mr Chamberlain said that the Indian Army 
had served for the first time in a great European 
War ; it had been employed not only In Prance, 
but In Egypt, In Gallipoli, at Aden, m East and 
West Africa, and in Mesopotamia Wherever 
there had been work to do and stout hearts had 
been needed, India had sent her sons to play 
Uieir part with the men of other portions of the 
Empire in defence of their Sovereign’s Crown 
and of the liberties of the Empire to which 
they belong 

Statement by Lord Hardinge.—In July 
1917, Lord Hardinge made a statement in 
the House of Lords showing the extent of the 
expeditionary forces sent from India. He said — 
“In August and the early part of September 
an Indian Expeditionary Force of an Indian 
army corps of two divisions, under the command 
ef General Sir James Wiilcocks, and one cavalry 
division was sent to France, and a second 
cavalry division was sent to join this force in 
the following November. It may be of interest 
to remark here that the theatre of action of 
these splendid Indian divisions was, in the 
first instance, restricted to the Mediterranean 
garrisons and the Sudan, and it was due to the 
insistence of the Government of India that 
they were sent to France, where they arrived 
in time to fill a gap that could not otherwise 
have neen filled, and there consecrated with 
their blood the unity of India with the British 
Empire and their loyalty to the King Emperor 
There are very few survivors of those two 
splendid divisions of Infantry* But Inda 
&M a land frontier, needing at all times a watch* 
tel 9ft, end at times such as these giving cause 
for ^peoial care. To guard that frontier three 


divisions were Immediately mobilised. In 
September, 1914, by the order of Rle Mejeety'e 
Government, a mixed division of troops was 
sent to East Africa, the co>operation of India 
with this force being limited to the supply of 
personnel, transport, equipment and ships. 
In October and November 1914, two divisions 
of Indian infantry and one brigade of ca\alry 
were sent to Egypt. It was not till September, 
26, 1914, by which time eight divisions had 
already been mobilised and sent either abroad 
or to the fronti- r, that the possibility of action 
at the head of the Persian Gulf was foreshadowed 
by the Secretary of State, and it was on October 
31 that Turkey having entered the war against 
us, hostilities commenced with the seizure by 
an Indian brigade of the mouth of the Shatt*f I* 
Arab This brigade was reinforced to the 
strength of a division before the capture of 
Basra on November 23 and In three months* 
time increased to an army corps of two divisions. 
Of these 10 divisions of infantrv and two divi- 
sions and two brigades of cavalry, enumerated 
above, seven divisions and all the cavalry were 
sent overseas But In addition to these organi- 
sed forces 20 batteries of artillery, and 82 
battalions of British infantry, the flower of the 
British army, many of them 1,000 strong and 
more, were sent to England A battalion of 
Indian infantry was sent to Mauritius, another 
to the Cameroons, and two battalions to the 
Persian Gulf, w’hile Indian troops also co- 
operated with the Japanese at the capture of 
Tsingtau Approximately 80,000 British oflicers 
and men and 210,000 Indian officers and men, 
all fully trained and equipped were despatched 
overseas I would here remark that the largest 
Indian expedition ever previously sent overseas 
amounted to 18,000 men. 

“ A comparison between the ordinary estab- 
lishment of the Army In India and of the units 
sent overseas In connexion with various expe- 
ditions shows in a striking manner the military 
effort made by India to assist the Empire. 
Of the British establishment in India, seven 
regiments of British cavalry out of nine were 
sent overseas 44 British battalions of infantry 
out of 62, and 43 batteries of Royal artillery 
out of 56 ; while of the Indian establishment, 
20 regiments of Indian cavalry out of 89 and 
89 battalions of Indian infantry out of 138 w ere 
sent abroad In return for these troops, India 
received many months after the outbreak of 
war and the despatch of Indian divisions over- 
seas, 29 Territorial batteries and 34 Territorial 
battolions, but these were unfit for immediate 
employment on the frontier or in Mesopotamia 
until they had been entirely rearmed and 
equipped and their training completed. Many 
of them were sent later to M^opotamia, whether 
as units or drafts for Re^lar regiments, and all 
did splendid service. It is, however, a fact 
that for the space of some weeks before the 
arrival of the Territorials the British garrison 
in India was reduced to about 15,000 men. 
The safety of India was thus imperilled In the 
interests of the Empire as a whole. In such 
a cause 1 was naturally prepared to take risk^ 
and I took them confidently because 1 trusted 
the people of India, and I am proud to say they 
fully justified my confidence in them. From 
the moment of toe outbreak of war, and aftor. 
it was the steady policy of the Qovenunent ot 
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India to ^ve readily to the home Government 
of everything It possessed, whether troops or 
war material. In the summer of 1914 India was 
absolutely ready for war in the light of what 
was then accepted as the requisite standard 
of preparation of her military forces and equip- 
ment. The Army was at war strength, the 
magazines were full, and the equipment was 
oomplete. Thanks to these facts, India was 
able, not merely to send her divisions to France 
and elsewhere, but also to supply to England 
within the first few weeks of the war 70,000,000 
rounds of small-arm ammunition, 60,000 rlfies 
and more than 550 guns of the latest pattern 
and type. In the first week of the war some 
680 oraoers of the Army, who could ill be spared, 
were handed over to the War Oiflee, and nearly 
8,000 additional combatant oflacers have been 
sent overseas since the war began." 

The Fighting Races. 

The fighting classes that contribute to the 
composition of the Indian Army are drawn main- 
ly from the north of India. Of these there are 
85 squadrons and 214 companies of Sikhs, who 
thus furnish a great part of the strength of both 
Infantry and Cavalry. The Sikhs, of whom an 
account has already been given, are distributed 
throughout the Punjab Mahomedans of vari- 
ous races contribute a still larger proportion to 
both arms. These are drawn both from the 
north and south of India, as well as from beyond 
the frontier, where the tribes contribute 66 com- 
panies to our Infantry ; while the Musalmans 
and Pathans of India itself furnish between 
them 68 squadrons of Cavalry and 250 com- 
panies of Infantry. These are all excellent 
fighting men, hardy and warlike, who have fur- 
nished soldiers to all the great powers of India 
for 'many hundreds of years. Large numbers 
ol Jdahomedans were to be found in the ranks of 
the Mahratta armies which opposed us during 
the early part of the last century. As Cavalry 
the Mahomedans are perhaps unequalled by any 
other race in the East, being good horsemen and 
e]q^rt men-at-arms. 

Next to these in point of numbers are the 
little Gurkhas of Nepal, of whom 161 companies 
serve in the ranks of the Infantry. These, with 
the exception of one company in the Guides, 
are formed in twenty complete battalions. As 
fighters in the hills, the Gurkhas are unsurpassed 
even, by the Pathans of the North-West Frontier. 
Their proficiency as soldiers was first proved 
in the Nepal War of 1814, when they fought 
against us and has subsequently been displayed 
on many a field in the ranks of our army. The 
cheerful and steady discipline of the Gurldia has 
always rendered him a valuable soldier, while 
hl^ proficiency In the use of arms, Including the 
nat ional JKwm, has made him terrible in war 
5niilc such a wonderful marcher in the hills, the 
durkha soon tires in the plains. 


professional military caste of India from 
time immemorial has been the Bajput, who in- 
habits not only Eajputana but the United Pro- 
VlnOM and Oudh. of fine physique and martial 
bearing, these warriors of Hindustan formed the 
backbone of the old Bengal Annyi and have 
afiStailnedr the British flag in every campaign in 
*^®d consequent 
prelfidiObs th no way Interfere with their martial 


instincts and efficiency in war, this class now 
furnishes 10 squadrons of Cavalry and 100 com- 
panies of Infantry in our Army. Other classes 
which are found in the ranks are Jats, Bogras, 
Brahmins and Mahrattas The Jats are a fine 
and warlike race, found In the Delhi and Eohtak 
districts and adjacent territory. It was these 
people who held out so bravely at Bharatpur 
and renelled three attacks delivered against 
their stronghold by Lord Lake's army In 1806. 
They now fumisn us with 21 squadrons of 
cavalry and 60 companies of infantry. Dogras 
are good and steady soldiers found in the hilly 
districts of Punjab. The ruling Chief of 
Kashmir is of this caste, of which are 11 
squadrons and 5 6 companies in the army. Brah- 
mins are not now largely enlisted ; while the 
Mahrattas, famous as predatory horse in the 
historic past, now compose 54 companies of 
Infantry. They are chiefly recruited in the 
Deccan and the Konkan Nor must we forget 
the Hill Bajputs of Garhwal, good and 
gallant soldiers, who supply two battalions; and 
the low caste men of Madras so efficient as 
Pioneers and Sappers. Some 9,000 Madrasis are 
still in the ranks. 

New Regiments.— In 1916 two important 
steps were taken In response to a strong desiro 
manifested, the Government accorded sanction 
to the raising of an Anglo-Indian Regiment. 
By Anglo-Indian it should be understood that a 
change in nomenclature Mas made in the Census 
of 1911 The term Anglo-Indian used to 
connote the Englishmen resident in Ind'a by the 
census it was made to embrace what used to be 
called the Eurasian, or Domiciled community, 
terms which have now passed Into desuetude. Re- 
cruiting proceeded all over the coimtry and the 
men enlisted Weie sent to Quetta to be trained. 
In October, 1917, the Hon Secretary, Federal 
Council Anglo-Indian Associations of India, 
stated that the Adjutant-General in India had 
made the following report . — " I am directed 
to say that the General Oflftcer Commanding 
Force *D’ has reported favourably on the 
services rendered by Anglo-Indian Units em- 
ployed in Mesopotamia, and has stated that he 
would be glad to have more of them, If available. 
In these circumstances I am to request that 
you will use every endeavour to accelerate 
recruitment of Anglo-Indians with a view, if 
possible, to the formation of new units. There 
IS no objection to members of the Indian Defence 
Force (If eligible) Joining the Anglo-Indian 
Force, and all Recruiting Agents should be 
Instructed to approach such members with a 
view to their enlistment.” 

In August, a Bengali double company was 
raised Since the advent of the Brltlsn to India 
if not before, the Bengalis have not been reckon- 
ed amongst the fighting races and recruiting has 
not been practised This exclusion during the 
war aroused protest, and at Dacca on August 
I 7th, Lord Carmichael, Governor of Benga\ made 
the following announcement • — 

“ The Viceroy has been donsidenng the posi- 
tion with the Commander-in-Chief and other 
members of bis Government. They have 
determin(»d to try as an experimental measure to 
raise a doiable company of infantry composed of 
, Bengalis on .preeteeiy the same terms at are 
offered ko the Indian Army generally. The 
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eiiUatinent will be for the period of war with 
option to the soldier of remaining If he choosea 
in the service after its conclusion. 'I he double 
company when formed will be located on the 
frontier for training and when properly trained 
may be sent on held service That the Gov- 
ernment of India should bo willing to consider 
this now, while the war is going on, shows that 
they have not neglected the feelings of Bengal, 
that they should be willing to make an experi- 
ment is a proof that they do symiiathise with 
us, that they do bciicve that Bengalis are loyal 
and are devoted Hurcly it is the duty now of 
every one who loves Bengal, to see that the 
experiment shall succeed, to show that emotional 
and impetuous as the Bengalis undoubtedly 
are they are generous enough to exercise sell- 
control that they are ready to submit to disci - 
pline and will do their part when asked just a<* 
well as other people do their part without 
demanding any exceptional or better terms ** 

The Bengalis liad a'rcady raised an Ambu- 
lance Corps, which did good service in Mesopota- 
mia. The announcemeiit was received with 
general satisfaction, and tiic required number 
of men was readily forthcoming 

Central Recruiting Board —Since the 
outbreak of war recruiting in India has expand- 
ed to very great dimensions and now deals 
with the manifold classes of men required for 
the several theatres of a great war The 
Adjutant- General had during the war not only 
to keep existing establishments up to strength, 
but to form new units of combatants, to enrol 
labour corps for France or for Mesopotamia 
and to enlist railway men, dock-yard hands 
and marine ratings Besides all those classes 
of skilled labour, who^e services are necessary 
to the feeding, the transport and the commu- 
nications of modern armies, the adequate ful- 
filment of those tasks has oecomo too heavy 
for mere departmental management Conse- 
quently in order to organize the man power of 
India more effectively to meet the growing 
demands made upon it the Governor-General 
in Council constituted in July, 1917, a central 
recruiting board of which the Hon. Sir William I 
Meyer accepted the presidency 

To enable the board to watch the progress 
of recruiting and to ensure the co-operation of 
the military and civil authorities through- 
out the country local Governments formed 
provincial recruiting boards containing a large 
civilian and non-official clement in the shape of 
landowners, business men and leaders of public 
opinion These provincial boards helped to 
keep the central board in touch with every 
aspect of the question. 


Developments in 1917>18. 

During the year 1916-17, In addition to the 
Very heavy drain of men required for the rein- 
forcement of existing Indian units in all the 
various theatres of war, 13 fresh battalions of 
Indian Infantry were placed at the disposal 
of War Office for service in Mesopotamia ; 12 
new battalions were raised and 12 more exist- 
ing battalions I the bulk of which had been 
cafituyied at the fall of Kut, were reformed and 
up to strength in India. Tbrea new 


Indian battalions were furnished to Egypt. A 
Field Artillery Battery of Anglo-Indmns was 
formed and despatched lorservico in Mesopotam- 
la, and various new Sapper and Miner and Signal 
units were raleed,the strength ol existing units 
being at the same time Increased. The estab- 
lishments of Indian cavalry regiments were 
raised to 800 Indian ranks, and 796 horses and 
camels, and depots were raised to 276 Indian 
ranks each In order to facilitate the recruit- 
ment and supply of followers for service with 
field forces overseas, central depots were 
established at Meerut, Kirkce and Lucknow* 
Central reserve depots from which departmental 
and regimental followers could bo furnished 
lor se^^dce overseas were also formed at Meerut 
and Aliniedabad Six labour and three porter 
free corps were raised forsorvice in Mesopotamiai 
and India accepted the liability to find 60,000 
labourers for France It muht be remembered 
ill this connection that there was a sorioue 
shortage of labour in India itself which greatly 
hampered certain importantindustries ,egpeclally, 
coal Thirty-five new transport units (mule, 
bullock, pony and camel) w^re formed, and 
with the exception ot some mules, all animals 
were obtained in the country. Two Indian 
Mechanical Transport companies were raised 
and cquliipcd. 

The foregoing details arc taken from the 
Jleport on the Administration of India for 
1916-17, published in November 1918, and it is 
not possible as yet to give equally full detaiU 
concerning the devtlopmcnt of the Army in 
1017-18 and the great recruiting effort wliich 
distinguished the y( ar 1918 In a speech which 
ho made In Council in September 1918, H. K. 
the Viceroy said that the central Recruiting 
Board had set itself to the task of raising half 
a million men during the year. Over 97,000 
combatant and nearly 65,000 non-combatant 
reciuits were enlisti d In May, June and July, 
This continued increase involved a heavy 
Increase in Indian expenditure on Military 
services which rose from just over £21,000,000 
in 1912-13 to more than £28,000,000 in 1917-18 
and for 1918-19 it is estimated at £29,000,000. 


Commissions for Indians. — 1» August, 

1917, it was announced that His Majesty's 
Government had decided to remove the 
bar which had precluded the admission of 
Indians to commissioned rank in His Majesty's 
Army Under this scheme a number of Indian 
gentlemen have been granted substantive 
commissions in recognition of their war services. 
It has also been decided to grant (a) a certain 
number of King’s commissions, conferring 
honorary rank in the Indian Army, to selected 
Indian officers who have rendered distinguished 
service , not necessarily during the present war, 
and who, owing to age or lack of educational 
qualifications, arc not eligible for substantive 
King’s commissions. Such honorary com- 
missions will carry with them special advantages 
in respect of pay and pension; and (6) certain 
number of temporary but substantive King's 
commissions in the Indian Army, to selected 
candidates nominated partly from civil life and 
partly from the Army. The Government of 
Ladla also decided to nominate ten Indian 
gentlemen annually during the war, for cadet- 
ships it the EoyaXMlUtary CoUege, Baadliurstt 
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Improvements in Conditions.— Many 
impTovemnutB have been made in the pay 
of the soldier and the conditions of service. 
They are thus summarised in the Report on 
the Moral and Material Progress of India for 
the decade 1901*02 to 1911-13. The decade 
began with an increase of the pay of British 
troops due to the adoption in India of the pro- 
posals of the Home Government for an increase 
of 2d. a day from the Ut April 1902. This 
involved an additional charge on Indian re- 
venues of some £225,000 a year. In April 
1904 a farther increase of from 4d. to 7d. a day, 
was given in the form of service pay The 
whole of the service pay issued in India was 
fa) accordance with the decision of the Lord 
Chief Justice, acting as arbitrator between 
the Imperial and Indian G\jvernments, borne 
by the latter, the extra charge being thus 
rused to about £700,000 a year. From the 
Ist January 1909, in accordance with the in- 
tention announced in the Proclamation of the 
King Emperor on the ilftieth anniversary ol 
the transfer of Government to the Crown, a 
general Increase of pay for all ranks was granted 
to the Indian Army, and arrangements were 
made for the free supply of fuel by Govern- 
ment at a cost of £427,000 a year. The in 
crease was Rs 3 a month for non-commissioned 
officers and men of the silladar cavalry aid 
Rs. 2 for other troops. Other measures that 
may be noticed were the raising of the kit- 
money granted on enlistment and the intro- 
duotioD of a boot allowance, the grant of free 
grass to silladar cavalry when on the march 
or at mancBuvrcs and of free passages by rail 
(within certain limits) for men called home 
cm urgent private affairs — all Introduced in 
1900 ; the revision and Improvement of the 
pension rules of the Native Army, and the 
altoUtion of the punishment of flogging in time 
of peace, except for offences for which that 

g unishment is permissible in civil life, in 1907- 
S ; and a revision of the rates of pay of 
captains and subalterns of the Indian Army 
and of regimental salaries, involving a con- 
siderable addition to the emoluments of the 
junior grades in 1909. Since 1910, considerable 
prowess ha« been made with the improvement 
of ihe accommodation for the native troops 
It had become obvious that this improvement 
was a matter of urgency in many cases, and | 
with the persistent rise m prices and wages j 
comfortable and durable buildings could no 
longer be constructed without a considerable 
increase of expenditure. In the new lines, 
a sound type of construction has been adopted, 
and the work has been entrusted to the Mili- 
tary Works Service instead of to regimental 
agency. Finally a bonus of half a month’s 
pay, was granted to all non-commissioned 
officers, and men and reservists of both the 
British and Indian armies, and to the equiva- 
lent ranks of the Royal Indian Marine, at the 
Obronation Durbar in 1911, at a cost of about 
£106,000. On the occasion of the (Coronation 
X>ni>bar of 1902, a money grant to be spent 
at the discretion of officers commanding was 
made to all British and native troops. 

Impirovemeiits during tbe War. 

The Gtoveznment of India introduoed during 
tfae waiB several changee aflecMsg tile 


pay and prospects of the Indian Army. For 
example, the rate of balta {riven on !tetd 
service has been considerably increased for all 
combatant ranks . the Jemadar’s has been 
increa-cd from Rs 7-8 to Rs. 11 a month, 
the Sepoy's from Rs 1-8 to Rs 5. Silladar 
cavalry, who received no bnlta before, now get 
it at the above rates Indian troops and fol- 
low(‘rs serving in Mesopotamia, East Africa 
and eastern theatres ol war receive approxi- 
mate Iv A 12 J per tent men ase oi pay, tho e in 
Europe a 25 per cunt, increase, as siiecial field 
allowances 

Bonus and Pay. — The pay of the Indian 
comiius loin d and non-tommissionc d ranks 
was lncrca^€d in January 1917. The Jemadar’s, 
for instance, was ral->td Irom Rs 50 to Rs. 60 
a month, and the Havildar’s from Rs 18 to 
Rs 20 In June 1917 a bonus of Rs 60 was 
decide d uixm to be given to every combatant 
re emit, Rs 10 of this is paid on enlibtmtnt.and 
the balance when tlic medical officer of his unit 
passe's him fit for scmcc In January 1918 
a similar bonus of Rs *20 was sanctioned for all 
the mam non-combatant classes. In August 
1918 two new war bonuses were decided upon 
to be given during the period of the war. — (1) 
A recruit's training bonus oJ Rs 15 to be given 
when he proceeded overseas or tompitted his 
traiiuug, — whichever (omes first (2) A war 
bonus to be every six months to tramed 
soldiers; Rs. 24 to non-commissioned officers, 
sowars, and sepoys, and so upwards to Rlsaldars 
and Subadars who get Rs. 60. Muleteers and 
the Army Bearer Coips will also receive this 
bonus, though at a lower rate, — Rs. 12 instead 
otRs 24. 

Pensions.— The ordinary pensions given 
to retiring officers and men of tho Indian army 
liavc been considerably raised since the outbreak 
of war The sepoy before tht' w ar got no retiring 
pension till after 18 years’ service, when he got 
Hs. 4 a mouth he now gets Rs 5 a month 
after 15 years and Rs 6 alter 18 years’ service. 
The Jemadar who used to get Rs. 16 after 
20 years’ service now gets Rs. 24, and after 24 
years’ scrviee Rs 30 instead of Rs. 20. Injury 
pcn«lons have been increaseQ In the cjase of all 
men of 18 ycais’ service sepr>ys with less than 
15 ye^trs'serv^'ce get Rs. 13 a month for a wound 
ot the 1st degree, Rs. 8 for one of the second 
degree, and Rs. 6 for one ol the tlilrd. Provision 
! has also been uadc, in addition, by grant of 
di'-abiiitv pf'nsions — on varying scales — Jor men 
not Mended but discharged owing to Illness 
or incapacity which has been aggravated by 
field service A seroy, for iiistancc. ot less than 
15 years* service discharged for an ailment (of 
the 'mi degree) not directly caused but aggra- 
vated by active service, will receive Rs. 4 a 
month anotiicr of 15 years' service, with a 
disability of the 1st degree, will get Rs. 9 a 
month. 

More important still aie the chnngeo in family 
pensions. Thi^ in the past was granted to 
one member of the deceased soldiers’ family 
nominated by him; it was not transferable, 
and epw ed n the d ath of the original nominee. 
It did not cease if the soldler^s widow, his 
nominee, married agsdn. If then toe soldier 
nominated, as he frequently did, Ms old fatoer 
or mother, and they died, or if his widow ffisnied 
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again j liiu oliildren and immediate dep(*ndents 
would be left unprovided for. This has now 
been remedied lue pension Is, now transferred 
to the next dependant when the original nominee 
dies or ceases to be entitled to a pension , again, 
If the soldier’s widow remarries the pension is 
transferred to a son or daughter There* i^^ 
therefore ab olute security that the soldier*' 
next dependants, while unable to cam then 
living, will be provided for 

Rations. — Since the outbreak of war, free 
rations, together with a inc'shig allowance ol 
10 annas ver imnsem per man have bee'ii grante d 
to all Indian combatants tins, it is estimatid, 
means an addition oi Rs 3-8 a month to the ir 
liay. Free rations Inuc also been given to me n 
serving as followers 01 in liaboui Corps The 
old kit-money has been aboli'-lnd, and the 
Army Clothing Dcpaitnient issues nece‘saiv 
clothing, including boots, to the Indian army 
as a free issue This free issue oi clothing ha- 
been extended to the non-combatant scrviicH too 
Hindustani clothing is issued Irei, up to a 
maximum of lls 18, to ail Indian soldiers 
invalided from held services to whom the giant 
of free rations is also continued 

After-care — Garrison companies have 
been formed from pensiontd and discharged 
soldiers, w'ho can still do us(ful woik lor the 
country a gre'at tie id lias been ojiened up lor 
pensioncis in iteiuitmg depots, labour de pots , 
and other woik,and sneh men are* given tile pay 
oi rank with which they retired, good se^rviee* 
and good conduct pay (il they have earned it), 
free rations, free clothing and other concession'- , 
in addition to their pensions 

The Imperial Indian Relief Fund has 

administered to special cases ot hardship cause. d 
by the war Tlic soldier or follower disabled 
in W’ar service or unfit lor iurtlur service trom 
any cause, can obtain training to a trade at 
Queen Mary’s Technical School ior disabled 
Indian Soldiers at Bombay, and a similai 
institute is being founded at Lahoic here the y 
can choose their trade , and e mployment is 
found for inainnd men Sjiecial attention is 
being paid at these schools to the inteiestH of 
blinded soldiers The provision of frta primary 
education ior the soldiers’ childieii has been 
taken up by many Local Government*' 80 
lias the question of piiority in Government 
employment in several province s now all appoint- 
ments on a pay of less than Rs 15 a montli an 
temporary only during tlie war, and priority is 
guaranteed to ea; -combatant soldiers ot gocsl 
record Finally, w'he n w'ar is over, a big scln me 
of land grants to Indian soldier*' is to come into 
operation, and a good many similar measures in 
the same direction, — ol rewarding recruits or 
their families, and villages which have given 
many reermts, have already been taken by 
nearly every I»ocal Government. 

Reserves. 

The Indian Army Eeserve dates from 1886. 
Under existing arrangements, it consists ol 
men with not less than three years’ colour 
service. Men passing into the Eeserve still 
bekmg to their respective regiments, and come 
JP tor two months^ training once in two years. 
In when tiw strength ol the Eeserve was 


about 24,500 men, it was decided to raise it 
gradually to 60,000 men, reducing the reserve 
pay from Rs 3 to Es. 2 a month, and also to 
form an Indian cavalry reserve by extending 
the system to Silladar cavalry regiments. 
Reservists obtain a pension after 25 years’ total 
service. 

Reserve of Officers. — For some years 
there has been entertained what was called 
The Indian Army Reserve of Officers — a small 
b idy of trained officers who wi uld be available 
to replace the casualties amongst the British 
officers serving with tlie Indian trrops in time 
of War This branch of the service was however 
grievously neglected , the conditions of service 
were unattracLlve, the prospects of promotion 
were practically nil , and the military autho- 
rities preferred to rely on the expedient of 
multiplying the number of British officers serving 
witli Indian troops in order to meet casualties, 
rather than to train up an effective reserve. 
This policy tested by the war was found wanting. 
The casualties amongst the British officers wlto 
the Indian regiments were very large indeed; 
these regiments lost their initiative when 
deprived of the officers on whom they had 
been taught to rely, and it was impossible to 
make the great gaps good from the ordinary 
offloer class, because of their lack of knowledge 
of tlie Indian languages and Indian conditions. 
An appeal for recruits for the Indian Army 
Reserve of Officers met with a very ready 
response The first enrolments reached the 
substantial figure of fourteen hundred, a very 
large proportion of whom were drawn from the 
Volunteer Officers, or from the ranks of special 
Corps like the Light Horse, who are ordinarily 
recruited from the officer class. The officers 
selected were put through a rapid course with 
British and Indian regiments , made to pass a 
language test, and when efficient were sent to 
serve with the Indian regiments at the front. 
They have done exceUeut service and have 
suffered many casualties , indeed, without this 
reinforcement of officers specially acquainted 
with Indian conditions, the efficiency of the 
Indian Regiments could not have been main- 
tained. The numbers vert raised to over 
4,000. 

The Imperial Service Troops. 

The voluntary movement towards co-opera- 
tion in the task of Imperial defence that led to 
the lormation of the force of Imperial Service 
Troops was initiated to 1887 by an offer made 
by tne Nizam ot Hyderabad, whose example 
was at once followed by a number of the leadmg 
Native Princes. The troops, wliich are under 
regular inspection by British Officers, though 
available for Imperial service when placed at 
the disposal of the British Government by 
their Rulers, belong to the States and are re* 
cruited from their subjects. Tbeir armament 
I is the same as that of the Native Army, and hi 
training, discipline, and efficiency they liave 
reached a high standard of exceUenoe. They 
have done good service on the North-West 
Frontier and also in China and Somaliland 
At the beginning of the decade (1901-02 to 
1911-12) twenty-three States between them 
supplied a total of ovw 16,000 men. Some 
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Additional olfera ot contingents have since 
been accepted, and the total strength Is approx- 
imately 22,271, towards which twenty-nine 
States contributed. The total included some 
10,000 infantry, and 7,500 cavalry, while 
^nsport and camel corps contributed 2,700 and 
700 men respectively Sappers also numbered 
about 700. Gwalior contributes nearly 4,000 men, 
itnd Kashmir over 3,600 ; Patiala, Hyderabad 
and Aiwar contribute over 1,000 each. On the 
outbreak of the war practically the whole body 
ol Imperial Service Troops were immediately 
placed at the unfettered service of the King- 
tSmperor. Many of these offers were gratefully 


accepted and large bodies of Imperial Service 
Troops proceeded to one or other of the theatres 
of the war. 

Tbe Imperial Cadet Corps. 

The Imperial Cadet Corps was founded in 
1901, with the object of provldmg military 
training for the scions of ruling and noble 
families The Corps consists of about 20 young 
men of noble birth who have been educated 
at the Chiefs' Colleges. The course of Instruc- 
tion lasts between two and three years, and the 
cadets are taught military exercises and military 
science. Its headquarters are at Dehra Dun. 


THE INDIAN DEFENCE FORCE. 


For some time before the war began it was 
realised that the Volunteer system In India 
was unsatisfactory, and the war made that 
realisation all the more acute Chambers of 
Commerce and other bodies passed resolutions 
in favour of some form of compulsory service 
for able-bodied Europeans, but none of the 
schemes suggested, either for the improvement 
of the Volunteers or for the creation of a new 
body, was very definite, nor Indeed could it be, 
owing to the absence of any definite pronounce- 
ment by the Government of India as to the 
function which the Volunteers were supposed 
to perform in war and peace It is true that 
from the outbreak of the war the Volunteers 
were freely used, especially in Bombay, for a 
variety of duties normally performed by gar- 
rison troops, such as embarkation work and 
later on for escorting prisoners to Ahmcdnagar 
Volunteers joined tne Army and the Indian 
Keserve of Oflicersin large numbers, a Volunteer 
lottery went to Mesopotamia and a Volunteer 
Maxim gun section went to East Africa , but 
of the force as a whole no use was made and no 
compulsory use could be made so long as Section 
16 of the Indian Volunteers’ Act, which pre- 
scribed local limits of service, remained in force 

By the beginning of 1916, however, the 
gradual withdrawal from India of European 
troops made it necessary to endeavour to form 
some scheme by which the Europeans remaining 
in the country could be employed for Its de- 
fence. How many Europeans in India were 
fit to bear arms was not known, nor did the 
most recent Census figures afford any clue as 
large numbers had left since August, 1914, and 
their places were not being filled from England 
The first step therefore towards the desired 
end was the registration of Europeans, and on 
February 2nd, the Registration Ordinance, 
1917, was published. By that Ordinance every 
male European British subject (as defined in 
the Criminal Procedure Code, 1898) between the 
ages of 16 and 50 was compelled to register 
his name, place of residence, date of birth, 
whether single, married or widower , number 
of dependents, if any , profession or occupation, 
If any ; name of business ; address of employer, 
if any ; and uature of employer’s business , 
whether the work on which ho was employed. 
If any, was work for or under any Government 
department; whether he had undergone mili- 
tary or naval training of any descrii^ion^ if so 
What and for what period. 


European British Subject.— According to 
section 4 (1) of tbe Code of Criminal Proce- 
dure, European British subject means — (l)Any 
subject of His Majesty, born, naturalised or 
domiciled in the Ui^tcd Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland or in any of the European, 
American or Australian Colonies or possessions 
of His Majesty or in the Colony of New Zealand 
or in the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope or 
Natal, (2) any child or grandchild of any such 
person by legitimate descent. Tliat definition, 
as will bo seen later, was amended before the 
passing of the Indian Defence Force Act. 

Exception — Persons in tbe following 
categories were non -liable to register but might 
be called upon to support their claims to such 
non-liability — persons not ordinarily resident 
in British India , members of His Majesty’s 
naval and military forces other than volunteers 
enrolled under the Indian Volunteers Act, 
1869 , persons in Holy Orders or regular minis- 
ters of any British denomination , persons 
who have at any time since the beginning of the 
war been prisoners of war, captured or interned 
by the enemy or have been released orexchanged. 

Failure to comply with the Ordinance is 
punishable with a fine which may extend to 
Rs 500, and failure to notiiy change of address 
within seven days is punishable with fine which 
may extend to Bs 200 

Registration authorities. — It was provided 
by a schedule to the Ordinance that these 
authorities should be in the case of any 
person in Government employ the head of the 
dejiartment, in the case of any person in the em- 
ploy of any public authority the chief executive 
officer of such authority , in the case of any 
person in the employ ot any railway the head 
of the railway administration, in any other case 
where no special authority is prescribed the 
District Magistrate of the district where the 
person for the time being is resident, or, in the 
case of a person resident in a presidency town, 
the Commissioner of Police 

The Bill introduced. — The process ol 
registration was carried out with little difficulty 
and but few cases of prosecution for failure to 
register were reported in the Press. Shortly 
afterwards the Indian Defence Force Bill was 
introduced (for the full text of the Act, see at 
the end of this article) and on that occasion 
H. E the Viceroy explained that volunteering 
was a broken reed and that there mnet be 
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equality of sacrifice. “ It is useless,” he said, 

to spend money on a military force which is 
bound to be ineffective under the condition 
and the nature of its existence, so this new 
force will come under the provisions of the 
Indian Army Act. It is intended to bo an 
effective military organisation as the British 
element under this Act is to be dealt with on 
the same lines as those of the British regulars, 
so the Indian element will come under the same 
military conditions which apply to the Indian 
regular forces, saving the fact in both cases that 
service is to be within India I do not think 
it necessary for me to labour this point We 
cannot play at soldiers in these times, nor I 
hope shall we play at soldiers at any future 
time.” 

In introducing the Bill H. E. the Comman- 
der-in-Chief stated that the service companies 
would for all intents and purposes be regular 
units for the time being, and would be clothed, 
equipped, rationed, and paid as regulars. They 
would relieve legular imits on garrison duty 
and would bo stationed anywhere in India 
where they might be required He hoped that 
their work would be reckoned oflacially as 
war service. 

In conclusion ho said that though the 
Indian Defence Force will be a second line force 
it will be in no sense a second rate force For, 
wo mean to make it a model of its kind Its 
members must realise that we are dealing now 
with serious soldiering and that personal con- 
venience and other considerations must yield 
to military efficiency, and to the creation of 
a spirit of discipline upon which that efficiency 
so largely depends The old volunteer force 
has become an anachronism, it has been re* 
placed at Home by the Territorial Force, and 
will now be replaced in India by a Defence 
Force designed to suit local requirements whose 
development and progress will be watched 
with tne keenest interest ” 

European British Subjects — The main 
alteration in the Bill suggested by the Select 
Committee to which it was referred related to 
the definition of the term ” European British 
Subjects ” It was proposed originally to define 
that phrase as in the code of Criminal Procedure, 
but the Committee made it more comprehensive 
It retained the referential definition contained 
in the Bill and brought within the scope of the 
definition two other classes of persons, namely, 
persons who within the prescribed period have 
asserted the status of a European British Subject 
by lodging form (a) with the Begistration 
authority under the B;egistration Ordinance, 
1917, and persons who are members of a Volun- 
teer corps constituted under the Indian Volun- 
teers Act, 1869. ” In the first case,” said the 
Committee in their report, ‘‘the person concern- 
ed has himself put forward a claim to the status 
which should not lightly be refused, and in the 
second case the justification for such a course is 
that a person wno has undergone some form of 
military training at the expense of the state 
may well be required to ala that state In the 
time of need. By this amendment we consider 
that a considerable extension will be given 
to the ambit of the definition, and though the 
change might not commend Itself if we were 
undertaking normal legislation in normal 
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times, we think that at the present juncture it is 
justifiable.” The effect of this change was to 
include in the Force a number of Goanese 
and other aliens who had previously been 
members of the Volunteer Force many of whom 
wore subsequently exempted by the Tribunals 
from liability to General Service. 

Exemption Tribunals — Hasty drafting 
of the Bill led to not a little confusion and 
particularly was this noticeable in the proceed- 
ings of the Exemption Tribmials The grounds 
on which they could grant exemption were 
sufficiently clear but what was or was not in 
the “national Interest” was a frequent source 
of discussion Nor were the duties of the 
Selection Committees (which select the men 
required at a given time for General Service) at 
first clearly laid down, and it was not untilthe 
Tribunals realised that a Selection Committee 
had power to refuse to select as well as power 
to select a given man that anything like 
uniformity of procedure became noticeable 
among the various Tribunals But by that 
time some of the more lenient Tribunals, 
that in Calcutta more particularly, had 
cither totally or partially exempted numbers of 
men who would have had little chance of obtain- 
ing any form ot exemption from those Tribunals 
which more fully realised the gravity of the olr- 
cunastances which had made the passing of 
the Indian Defence lorce Act necessary. 

The response of Indians to the invitation to 
enrol themselves In the Defence Force was from 
the first poor Objection was taken to the 
terms offered and to the distinction made 
between Europeans who were compelled to 
serve and Indians who wore only asked to 
gratify their frequently expressed longing to 
Join the Volunteer force In May the Govern- 
ment of India issued a resolution on the subject 
in which they noted with concern the disappoint- 
ing response made to their appeal and recapi- 
tulated the circumstances in which the scheme 
was initiated. It is, said the Eesolution, 
“ a matter of disappointment to the Govern- 
ment of India to find that during the first two 
months after the passing of the Act only 300 
men have been enrolled in place of the 6,000 
for which preparations were made. It is 
felt that all who take an interest in the Defence 
Force and believe those sentiments of patriotism 
which have brought it into being, and^who have 
the good name ot India at heart will be dishear- 
tened to learn that out of the six months for 
which recruiting is open so much time should 
have elapsed without any adequate resiionse 
being made ” At the end of August, instead of 
6,000 being enrolled as a preliminary step in six 
battalions, only 3,803 had applied to be enrolled. 
In September, when the Hon Mr. Sarma moved 
in Council that the iieriod of applications for 
enrolment should be extended, the Commandei- 
iu-Cbief said the final figures were 6,634 which, 
allowing for rejections, were as many recruits 
as could well be drilled. After some months 
the question of increasing the force might be 
reconsidered. 

Conditions of Service.— The oopditioas 
under which Indians were invited to serve were 
those ^plying to His iCaJesty's Indian Forces 
in the Begular Army, and,, as periodical training 
, was not demanded of those enrolled, were fei 
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lesB onerous than the terms imposed on Euro* 
peans In India. A furtlier concession to Indian 
wishes was made in 1918 when It was announc- 
ed that Indians might offer themselves for 
enlistment in anv of six territorial L D F 
unlM up to the total number of 6,200, after 
which Government would be prepared to 
consider a gradual augmentaion of the osbahllsh- 
ment up to a maximum of 12,000 A Press- 
Note explained that “the Indian portion of the 
Indian Defence Force is to be of real value m the 
present emergenry, it Is very desirable that the 
six units above-named should be raised to the 
full establishment as soon as possible in order 
that immediate progress may bo made with 
their training" 

Act No. Ill of 1917. 

[28th February 1917 ] 

An Act to constitute an Indian Defence Force and 
for Other purposes 

Whereas it is necessary to constitute an 
Indian Defence Force, and compulsorily to 
enrol for service in that Force certain Euroi)ean 
British subjects , and 

Whereas in the case of others, it is deemed 
sufhcient for the present to take power to enrol 
for such service only such persons as may offer 
themselves for enrolment , it is hereby enacted 
as follows : — 

1. (1) This Act may be called the Indian 
Short title, extent Defence Force Act, 1917, 
and duration. 

(2) It extends to the whole of British India 
including British Baluchistan and the Sonthal 
Parganas, and applies also to European British 
subjects within the terrltori of any Native 
Prince or Chief in India 

(3) It shall remain in force during the 
continuance of the present war, and for a period 
of six months thereafter 


2. In this act, unless there is anything 
repugnant in the subject 
Detoltions. or ewtext- 
“ European British subject," means a Euro- 
pean British subject as defined in the Code of 
Criminal Procedure, 1898, and shall, for the j 
purposes of this Act, be deemed to Include every ! 

P erson who, before the third day of March, 
917, has filled up, signed and lodged Form A 
with the Registration Authority under the 
Registration Ordinance, 1917, and also every 
person who at the commencement of this Act 
iB a member of a corps of volunteers constituted 
under the Indian Volunteers Act, 1869, 
“Prescribed” means prescribed by rules 
made under this Act. 


3. Every male European British subject 
who, on the first day of 
Obligation of February 1917, was ordinarily 
general military resident in India or there - 
servioe. after becomes so resident, 
and who for the time being 
has attained the age of eighteen years and has 
not attained the age of forty-one years and who 
is not within the exceptions set out in the 
Schedule to this Act, shall be deemed to be 
enrolled for general military servioe within the 
meaning of QiU Act : 


Provided that. If any person referred to in 
this section whilst engaged in actual military 
employment of which fact the Commander-in- 
Chief in India shall be the sole judge, attains 
the age of forty-one years, such person shall 
continue to serve for such additional period 
notexceedingone year as the prescribed military 
authority may direct. 

4. Every male European British subject 
who, on the first day of 
Obligation of February, 1917, was ordi- 
local military narily resident in India, or 
service thereafter becomes so resi- 
dent, and who for the time 
being has attained the age of forty-one years 
but has not attained the age of fifty years, and 
whois not within the exceptions set out In the 
Schedule to this Act, shall be deemed to be 
enrolled lor local military service within the 
meaning of this Act. 

6. Every male European British subject 

who. on the first day of 
Obligation of February, 1917, was ordi- 
local military nanly resident in India, or 
service and thereafter becomes so resi- 
liabilitv to mill- dent, and for the time l>eing 
tary training ^ has attained the ago of 
sixteen years, but has not 
attained the age of eighteen years, shall be 
deemed to be er rolled tor local military service, 
but shall only be liable to such miiitar> training 
as may be provided for by regulations made 
undir this Act, and shall not be liable to any 
other form of military serMce 

6 Every person deemed to be enrolled for 
military service, whether lo- 
Obligation on cal or general, shall, as from 
persons enrolled the commencement of this 
for military Act, be deemed to be enrolled 
service in the Indian Defence Force, 
and may bo appointed to 
such corps or unit thereof as ho may thereafter 
be a-.signed to, and shall, if he Is a person deemed 
to be enrolled for general military service, be 
liable to serve in any part of India 

7. Every person deemed to be enrolled 

for local military service 
Obligation on shall he subject to any 
persons enrolled rules and regulations relat- 
lor local military lug to that service which may 
service bo made under this Act : 

Provided that no such rule or regulation shall 
require any such person to serve outside the 
limits of the prescribed local area. 

8 (1) Every person deemed to be enrolled 

for general military service 
Obligation on shall be subject to any rules 
persons enrolled and regulations relating to 
for general mill- that service which may be 
tary service made under this Act. 

(2) Every such person, when called out in the 
prescribed manner for general military servioe 
shall be subject to the provisions of the Army 
Act and any orders or regulations made there 
under, whereupon the said Act, orders and 
regulations shall apply to him as if Uie same 
were enacted in this Act, and as if such person 
held the same rankln the Army as he holds for 
the time beingin the Indian Defence Force. 
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9. If any question arises, with reference 

to this Act, whether any 
Determination person is a Europ( an British 
of disputes as to sublect within the meaning 
residences and of this Act oris “ordinarily 
age. resident” in British India, 

or is within the exceptions 
set outin the Schedule or as to the age of any 
person, the prescribed authority, or a person 
authorized in this behalf In writing by that 
authority, shall apply to the District Magis- 
trate or to an officer specially empowered 
in this behalf by the Local Government, in the 
district or local area In which the p<r8on 
to Whom the dispute relates is for the time 
being, and such Magistrate or other officer after 
hearing such person or giving him a reasonable 
opportunity of being head, shall summarily 
determine the question, and the decision ol 
such Magistrate or other officer shall be final 
for all the purposes of this Act . 

Provided that if any question referred to In 
this section has been decided in accordance with 
the procedure provided In the Registration 
Ordinance, i917, such decision shall be deemed 
to be a decision under this section ol this Act. 

10. If any iierson who is deemed to be 

enrolled for military service, 
Arrest of persons whether local or general, 
under obligation disobeys any notice or order 
for military calling him out for such 
service service, any District or Chid 
Presidenty Magistrate may, 
on the application of the prescribed authority, 
or of a person authorized in this be half in writing 
by that authority, cause such person to b< 
arrested and brought before him, and if tlie 
Magistrate is satisfied that he is a person to 
whom Sections 3, 4 or 5 of this Act applies, and 
who has been called out for such service, the 
Magistrate without prejudice to any penalty 
which such person may have incuircd shall 
make over such person to the custody of the 
military authorities 

11. (1) ApplicatiQii may be made to the 

prescribed authority by, oi 
Certificate of (subject to rules made under 
exemption this Act) In respect of, any 
person referred to in Sections 
3, 4 or 6, for the issue to him of a certificate of 
exemption under the provi ions of this Act on 
any of the following grounds, namely — 

(a) that it 18 expedient in the national interest 
that he should instead of bdng employed in 
military service be engaged in other work, or 
ib) if he is being educated or trained for any 
work that it is expedient in the national inti rest 
that he should continue to be so educated or 
trained , or 

(e) ill -health or infirmity ; 
and the prescribed authority, if it considers the 
grounds of the application established, shall 
grant such a certificate 

(2) The Governor-General in Council may 
also, by order in writing direct the issue to such 
or class of persons, as he thinks fit, of 
certWeates of exemption if he is satisfied that 
•uoli a course is desirable in the national 
interest. 

certificate of exemption may be 
aDBoiute, conditional, or temporary, and may 


be renewed, varied or withdrawn at any time 
by the authority which granted it, and may 
provide that a person liable to general military 
service shall perform local military service : 

Provided that every conditional or temporary 
certificate shall state the conditions under 
which or the period for which it is granted. 

(4) If, for the purpose of obtaining exemption 
for himself or any other person, or for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the renewal, variation, or 
withdrawal of a certificate, any person makes a 
false statement or false representation, to any 
authority under this section, he shall be punish- 
able with imprisonment for a term which may 
extend to six months, or with fine or with both. 

12 (1) The Governor-General in Council 

may, by notification in the 
Enrolment of ” Gazette of India,*’ con- 
persons other stitute, in any local area 
than European which he may specify In the 
British subjects notification, corps or units 
in the Indian for the ‘enrolment in the 
Defence lorce Indian Defence Force of 
tor general persons otht r than European 
military service. British subjects, who satls^ 
the prescribed conditions and, 
within SIX months from the commencement of 
this Act, offer themsclvis for enrolment lor 
general military service, and such persons may 
be enrolled accordingly in the prescribed man- 
ner 

(2) Every person enrolled in a corps or unit 
constituted under Sub-Section (1) shall be 
liable to serve in any part of India, bhall be 
subject to all rules and regulations that may be 
made under this Act relating to his corps or 
unit and shall not quit such corps or unit, 
except in the prescribed manner 

(3) Every such jierson shall, when called 
I out in the prescribed mannerfor general military 

service, be subject to the Indian Army Act, 
1911, and the rules made thereunder, whereupon 
I the said Act and rules shall apply to him as 
if he held the same rank in the Indian 
Army as he holds for the time being in the In- 
dian Defence Force 

13 (1) The Governor-General in Council 

may make rules to carry 
Power to make out the purposes of this 
rules. Act 

(2) In particular and without prejudice to 
the generality of the foregoing power, such 
rules may — 

(a) prescribe authorities for the purposes Of 
Sections 9 and 10 , 

{b) constitute authorities and prescribe the 
procedure ol such authorities for the purpose of 
considering applications for exemption from 
military service , 

(c) proscribe the time within which, and the 
form lu which, such application may be made, 
and the persons other than the person to be 
exempted by whom It may be made , 

(d) prescribe the conditions subject to which 
persons other than European British subjects 
should be permitted to offer themselves for 
general military service ; 

(«) prescribe the military or other obiigatlona 
to which peraons or any class of persons enrolled 
or deemed to bo enroUed under this Act shall 
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reapectively be liable; constitute or specify 
Oourts for the trial and punishment of breaches 
of such obligatiouB, prescribe the procedure 
to be followed by such Courts, and provide 
for the enforcement or carrying out of the 
orders or sentences of such Courts , 

if) provide for the medical examination of 
persons liable to general military service , 

ig) provide for the callin g out and all purposes 
ancillary thereto of persons or any class of 
persons liable to general military service, and 
constitute aul horitics for the purpose of assist- 
ing in the selection of persons to be so called 
out ; and 

(h) provide for any matterin this Act directed 
to beprescrlbed. 

(3) Rules made under thisscction may provide 
that any contravention thereof or of any order 
or notice issued under the authority of any 
such rules shall be punishable with Imprison- 
ment for a term which may extend tosix months, 
or with fine or with both 

(4) All rules made under this Act shall be 
puDlished in the “Gazette of India”, and on 
such publication shall have effect as if enacted 
in this Act 

14. (1) The Commandcr-in-Chief In India 

may, subject to the control 
Summary and of the Governor-General 
minor punish- in Council, specify the sum- 
ments mary and minor punishments 

for breach of any rule made under this Act to 
which persons enrolled or deemed to be enrolled 
under this Act shall be liable, without the 
intervention of a Court, and the officer or 
officers by whom and the extent to which such 
summary and minor punishments may be 
awarded. 

(2) No punishment exceeding in seventj 
imprisonment in military custody for a period 
of seven days shall be Imposed as a summary 
punishment, and no punishment involving 
any kind of imprimsonment shall be imposed 
as a minor punishment 

15. (1) The Commander- in -Chief in India 

may make regulations pro- 
Power to make viding generally for all details 

regulations. connected with the organi- 
zation, personnel, duties, and 
military training of any persons liable to 
military service or training under this Act 

(2) In particular and without prejudice to 
the generality of the foregoing power, such 
regulations may — 

(a) specify the units, whether of regular 
troops or any other military force with which 
any person or class of persons enrolled or deem- 
ed to be enrolled under this Act shall serve 
or undergo military training, or constitute 
special military units for that purpose ; 


(b) specify the courses of training or 
instruction to be followed by any person or class 
of ^rsons liable to military service or training 
under this Act , and 

(c) provide for and regulate the remuneration, 
allowances, gratuities or compensation (if 
any) to be paid to any person or class of persons 
undergoing military service or training xmder 
this Act or to their dependants 

(3) Regulations made under this section may 
provide that any contravention thereof, or of 
any order or notice issued under the authority 
of any such regulation, shall be punishable with 
fine which may extend to five hundred rupees. 

16 Nothing in this Act shall apply to any 
Act not to apply person confined in a prison 
to persons con- or lunatic asylum. 

fined in a prison 
or lunatic 
asylum 

17 The Governor- General in Council 
Power to dis- may disband any corps 
band corps or or unit constituted under 

unit thisket 

18 The provisions of the Registration 
Provisions of Ordinance, 1917. shall be 

Registration in force during tne continu- 
Ordlnance, ance of this Act, and shall 
1917, continued have effect as if they had 
in force. been enacted in this Act : 
Provided that the following amendments 
shall be made therein, namely — 

(1) In Section 3, Sub-Section (1), of the said 
Ordinance, for the words “had not attained 
the age of fifty years on the first day of February, 
1917,“ the words “ who for the time being has 
not attained the age of fifty years,” shall be 
substituted 

(2) In Schedule II of the said Ordinance in 
entry (1) after the word “forces” the words 
“ or of the Royal Indian Marine Service '* shall 
be inserted, and in entry (2) for the word 
“British,” the word “religious’* shall be 
substituted 

THE SCHEDULE. 

(SEE Sections 3 and 4.] 

Exceptions, 

(1) Members of His Majesty’s naval and 
military forces of the Royal Indian Marine 
Service other than Volmiteers enrolled under 
^he Indian Volunteers’ Act, 1869. 

(2) Persons in Holy Orders or regular Minis- 
ters of any religious denomination. 

(3) Persons who have at any time since the 
beginning of the war been prisoners of war, 
captured or interned by the enemy, or have 
been released or exchanged. 


AMENDING BILLS, 

Daring the autumn, 1918, session of the for the small number of men likely to be affected. 
Imperial Legislative Council three Bills were Experience, however, showed that there was a 
Officially introduced which contained amendments good proportion of Dien in the Force who on at- 
to the I. D. F. Act. The first made it possible talning the age of 60 might wish to remain in it. 
for men over 50 to volunteer for seiMce Territorial Limitations. The second Bill, 
in the Defence Force. Some such i>rovlsion known as the Indian Defence Bill brou^t men 
had been e(»itexnplated in 1917 but It was under 41 more on equality with their fellow 
not then tbon^t worthwhile to legislate citizens in the United Kingdom who are 
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liable to service in any part of the world. It 
enlarged the scope of the military service im- 
posed by the I. f). F, Act so as to make service 
out of India compulsory in the case of European 
British subjects in the General Service class 
( 1 . e,, between the ages of 18 and 41). This mea- 
sure, said the Commander-in-Chief when in- 
troducing it, has the “advantage of considerably 
increasing the utility of the Indian Defence 
Force, for it is evident that military operations 
based on India might easily extend beyond its 
frontiers, and in such circumstances, the exist- 
ing territorial limitations in r( gard to the 
employment of the force would prove higlily 
inconvenient ” 

Industrial Compulsion Act. 

Of greater Importance, howevi'r than the 
two Bills just mentioned, w’as the Bill which 
sought to provide that persons deemed to be 
enrolled for military service under the I 1) F. 
Aet might be called upon to perform uar worn 
The bill was introduced and, after considerable 
criticism by two European members, post- 
poned for Six montJft It is sufllcicntiy 
explained in the statement of objects and reasons 
which states Certain industries ol national 
importance, which are essential to the mainte- 
nance ol the forces in the field, are steadily ex- 
panding on a large scale necessitating the 


employment of men with special technical 
knowledge and training on a scale commensurate 
with such expansion It is becoming Increas- 
ingiy difficult to obtain the services of specialist 
from the United Kingdom and it is proposed 
to utiUise to the fullest extent the services of 
those who are in India The Bill is designed 
to give ciTect to this proposal Briefly the Bill 
provides for taking power, by an order In 
wrting to require any member of the European 
portion of the Indian Defence Force, whether 
in poisesslon of an exemption certificate or 
not, to take up or continue any employment 
in any industry d( dared to be of national 
importance by the Governor-General in Council. 
Iversons in respect of whom such an order has 
been made will be dt'cmed to have been called 
out for general military servii e or to have been 
(alUd upon to perform actual military duty 
as the ease may be, according as they belong 
to the general military servici or local military 
service class It is not intended to exercise 
tins power except for the purposes of Govern- 
ment servlee and industrial concerns under 
f Government control It is proposed to make 
provision for tlie pavhif nt of n asooable salaries 
to pi^rsons employed on technical work and 
to utilise the services ol the selection committees 
formed under the IndianDefence Force Act for ad- 
vising the Government as regards individualcases. 


ARMY. 

The average strength of the European and 
Indian armies in India for 1916 (exclusive of 
Indian artificers and followers) was European 
army 00,737 warrant and non-commissioned 
officers and privates , Indian army including 
those on duty In China and other stations out- 
side India, excluding those under field service 
conditions , was 139,076 
The net cxjienditure on the army in 1917-18 
was £24,540,100 for effective charges and 
£3,125,300 ionion-effectivc charges 

The expenditure covered the full ordinary 
maintenance cost of the troops, &c , employed 
with the overseas Indian Expeditionary Forces, 
as, in accordance with parliamentary resolu- 


tions, Indian revenues continue to bear ordinary 
pay and other charges of these troops. 

Health of the Brituh and Indian Armiee — The 
following table shows the sickness and mortality 
of the British and Indian troops (excluding 
officers) in India During 1915 the death-rate 
of the British troops in India showed a further 
rise over the rate for 1914, and over the rate for 
1913, which was the lowest on record There 
was a further rise in the admission rate. For 
the Indian troops both death-rate and admission 
mte show an increase These increases are no 
doubt in large part due to the treatment in 
India of troops evacuated sick from Expediti* 
on ary Forces. 


Ratio per millc of strength. 


— 

British Troops, 

Indian Troops. 

Average 

|l908-12 

1913 

1914 

1916. ! 

Average 

1908-12. 

1913 

1914. 

1916, 

Ai3^SBions into hospi- 

638 4 

680 6 

614 1 

1 

823*1 

678 3 

631' 7 

666*6 

744*4 

Constantlyslck 

60*3 

29' 7 

31*8 

39*1 

20' 9 

21 4 

20*9 

83*0 

•Benthfr , , 

6*1 

3'8 

4' 8 

6*96 

5' 4 

4'0 

4*2 

8*66 
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Marine and Militdry Expenditure. 

MARINE. 

The net expenditure on marine services in which could not be proceeded with In 1917-18. 
1918*19 is estimated at £651,700, as against This accounts for £132,800 of the increase, whilst 
£435,600 in 1917-18 Provision Is being made an additional sum of £ 54,700 has been flowed 
for the construction of the Marine Vessels for importf d stores from home. 


Expenditure on the Military Services. 



1917-18 

Accounts. Accounts. 

1918-19, 


191 5-16 1916-17 1 

Budget 

Revised. | 

Budget. 


Rs. Rs. Rs 

Rs 

Rs. 

Expenditure. 

India— 

Effective Services — 




Administration 

50,70,067 57,48,817 60,70,810 

63,33,000 

66,28,800 

Military Accounts . 

25,20,017 26,20,842 26,03,440 

27,35,000 

27,38,050 

Bcglmental Pay, etc 

7,99,57,421 7,72,27,057 7,70,22 420 

8,02,64,000 

8,29,91,860 

Supply and Transport 

2,47,25,419 2,91,17,776 3,20,03,000 

3,39,94,000 

3,48,04,080 

Veterinarj^ , , 

1,74,025 1,72,784 1,73,610 

1,80,000 

1,70,240 

Clothing , , 

24,53,604 42,37,239 26,14,360 

26,65,000 

20,42,000 

Eemounts 

45,99,756 44,02,466 45,77,480 

57,68,000 

43,83,680 

Medical Services 

28,06,736 30,12,527 32,64,970 

32,26,000 

31,60,310 

Medical Stores 

4,92,279 0,19,833 6,82,990 

13,57,000 

13,40,630 

Ordnance 

89,30,346 1,18,71,030 1,37,86,510 

1,51,26,000 

1,79,92,030 

Ecclesiastical 

3,75,208 3,96,759 3,78,190 

3,99,000 

4,03,700 

Education 

5,66,320 5,65,931 6,01,990 

6,61,000 

7,03,280 

Compensation for 

35,84,000 34,00,920 12,37,000 

7,99,000 

7,47,000 

Food, etc 



Miscellaneous Services 

10,11,32,874 11,31,78,446 12,66,40,000 

13,50,40,000 

15,96,43,000 

Indian Munitions 

55,019 . . 

21,15,000 

21,86,280 

Board. 



Hutting 

2,61,600 2,56,912 2,00,000 

3,03,000 

2,00,000 

Conveyance by Road, 

5,91,653 9,65,231 7,05,040 

8,45,000 

8,33,970 

River and Sea 



Conveyance by Rail, 

58,83,294 1,09,80,704 1,04,99,570 

1,26,88,000 

1,20,00,000 

Cantonments 

14,06,228 17,37,917 19,35,620 

20,67,000 

12,08,090 

Unadjusted Expend- 
iture . 

—12,49,349 —1,75,481 . .. 

.... 

.... 

Totai Rs. .. 

24,42,81,498 27,04,52,729 28,49,97,000 

1 30,65,65,006 

I 33,41,83,000 

Nonrtffteliw Servicet-^Tis 

1,17,29,048 1,28,45,207 1,64,80,000 

> 1,46, 48, OOC 

) 1,60,71,000 

Total India Rs. . . 

25,60,10,546 28,32,97,936 30,14, 77, OOC 

) 82,11,13.00( 

} 85,02.64,000 

Equivalent in sterling £ .. 

17,067,369 18,886,629 20,098, 60( 

) 21,407,60( 

) 28,850,800 
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Established Strength, 


• Estabushbd Stbbnoth of Beitish and Indian Armibs In British India 
( exclusive of Indian Artificers and Followers). 



Northern Army. 

Southern Army. 


Total. 


CORPS. 

Co m m 1 s - 
sioned Offi- 
cers 

Warrant & 
Non-C om- 
mission ed 
Officers & 
Privates 

Total. 

C 0 m m 1 8- 
sioned Offi- 
cers 

Warrant & 
JJon-Com - 
mission e d 
Officers & 
Privates 

Total 

Co m m 1 - 
sioned Offi- 
cers 

Warrant 
Non-Com - 
mission e d 
Officers & 
Privates. 

Total. 

BitiTiSH Army. 

Royal Artillery .. 

292 

7,081 

7,973 

287 

7,509 

7,796 

579 

15,190 

16,769 

Cavalry .. 

102 

3,594 

3,750 

81 

1,797 

1,878 

243 

5.391 

5,634 

Royal Engineers . 

204 

9 

213 

105 

0 

111 

309 

15 

824 

Infantry 

784 

28,104 

28,948 

672 

24,120 

24,798 

1,450 

• ^ 

52,290 

63,740 

Invalid & Veteran 
Establishment. 



. . 


Indian Army 

71 


71 

30 


30 

101 


101 

General List, In- 
fantry 

General Officers 
unemployed . . 

1 


1 




1 

•• 

1 

Total, British 

Army . , 

1,514 

39,448 

1 

40,902 

1,175 

33,438 

34,613 

2,089 

72,886 

75.575 


CORPS. j 

1 British. 

1 

Indian. 

British. 

1 Indian. 

British 

Indian. 

e 

a> 

u 

€ 

O 

1 
f*'0 
il! flO 

sS « • 

i2 

OI 

o 

m 1 

O i 

6 

c 

2 

o 

o 

e 

o 

1 

M c9 
as • 

2 

V 

50 

O 

vll 

2 

a> 

V 

m 

o 

f. TJ 

1 

2 

§ : 

e 

o 


Indian army. 
Artillery 

Body-Guards . . 
Cavalry . . 

Sappers & Miners 
Iniimtry 

if 

Total, Indian 
Army .. 

67 

4 

872 

34 

1,095 

*i29 

V ^ 

6,440 

280 

16,440 

1,971 

65,688 

11 

4 

211 

63 

9.30 

212 

3,603 

142 

8,810 

3,183 

64,304 

68 

8 

68.t 

87 

2,025 

*341 

V ^ 

10,043 

422 

24,250 

6,164 

119,092 

1,562 

129 

89,819 

i 

1,209 

212 

70,042 

2,771 

341 

169,861 

In^erial Service 
Troops 



9,077 

, , 

, , 

11,992 

! •• 

. . 

21,069 

III 

[ArtUlery .. 
Cavalry .. 
Sappers & 

1 Miners,, 
tififantry... 


, , 

1,363 

1,314 

, 686 
19,880 

*• 


665 

480 

491 

11,836 



1,928 

1,803 

1,177 

81,216 

Volunteers— 
Bffielents 
Reservists _ . . 

818 

19 

17,799 

1,621 

•• 

1 781 
12 

20,122 

1,683 

.. . 

1,649 

SI 

87,921 

8,054 

« • 

• • 


• Latest flgores obtainable, 








East Indies Squadron. 

THE EAST INDIES SQUADRON. 


Since 1903 a squadron of the Boyal Navy, 
known as the East Indies Squadron, has been 
maintained in Indian waters It has natu» 
rally varied in strength from time to time, and 
of late years In particular there have been 
several changes in its composition, the most 
recent being in the direction of strengthenmg 
it, owln g to the disappearance of strength in 
the other squadrons of the Eastern Fleet. In 
1908 the squadron consisted of one second 
class and three smaller cruisers and four sloops 
or gunboats. In 1906, when the policy of 
withdrawal from Eastern waters was Inaugur- 
ated, it consisted of two second class and two 
third class cruisers, and remained at this 
strength until 1910 • when one second class 
cruiser was withdrawn and two smaller vessels 


Commander-In-Chief, Eear- Admiral Gaunt 
Dartmouth, cruiser, 5,260 tons: Captain 
Judge D’Arcy. 

Fox, cruiser, 4,050 tons : Captam F. V* 
Caulfield. 

Alert, sloop, 960 tons. Lieut. A. Johnstone. 
Espiegle, sloop, 1.070 tons. Commander 
W- Nunn, 

Odin, sloop, 1,070 tons : Commander G, B. 
Wason. 


Contributions to the Navy. 

A cock and bull story, to the effect that the 


substituted, and three cruisers were lent from Native Chiefs of India were going to present 
the Mediterranean to assist in the suppression three super-Drcadnoughts and nine first class 
of the arms traffic in the Gulf By 1913 the cruisers to the Imperial Navy, was started in 
position of the East Indies squadron had con- ember 1912, and directed public station 
siderably improved. The battleship Swift- the question whether India was paying an 
sure had taken the plrfbe of the second class 

cruiser which had been flagship, and a modem Naval Annukl (1913 

second class cruiser replaced the Perseus. This cdiiion) took part in the agitation for an ln« 


18 apparently part of the scheme for con- contribution by India. It savs 

stltutmg a Pacific Fleet of three “ units,” one persistent regarding the 


unit being th« Australian fleet which is ulti- attitude of India towards the Na^. 8<>me 
mately to consist of 8 battle cruisers, 10 pro- exaggerated statements were published during 
tected cruisers, 18 destroyers and 12 submarines, nothing definite has been dona, 

but up to the present it has completed, or surprlaffig when It Is remem- 

nearly so, one battle cruiser, three others, six seaborne commeioa 

destroyers and three submarines The other IncUa totals 115 millions sterling, the a^ual 
two ‘^imits” will be the squadrons stationed contribution to the Navy is only £100,000 out 
in China and Indian waters respectively. total revenue of 82 millions sterling. It 

frv... T? cj«., ,1 w true that very heavy expenditure is involved 

The East Indies Squadron at the beginning the military forces of India, but the com- 
of the war consisted of the following ships merce, coast protection, and transporting of 
( latCT details are not published in the Navy troops is dependent upon Britain’s sea powen 
List ) There is a prospect that India will voluntarily 

Flagship : Swiftsure, battleship, 11,800 follow the example of the self-governing 

tons. Dominions.” 

The proportion of contnbutions from the overseas Dominions towards naval expendlturf 
is shown m the following table issued with the last Navy Estimates that gave details — 


Received from 


Nature of Service. 


Maintenance of His Majesty’s Ships in Indian Waters 
Indian Troop Service (on account of work performed by 
the Admiralty) 

India . . •< Repayment on account of services rendered oy His Ma- 

jesty’s Ships engaged in the suppression of the Arms 

Traffic in the Persian Gulf . 

Australian Common- Contributions on account of liability for Retired Pay of 
wealth Dominion of Officers and Pensions of Men lent from the Royal Navy. 

Canada. 

Australian Commonwealth Survey of the N. W Coast of Austmlla 

Do. Maintenance of an Australasian Squaaron and of a branch 

of the Royal Navy Reserve 

Dominion of New Zealand Maintenance of an Australasian Squadron and of the Im- 

S erial Navy generally, also of a branch of the Royal 
faval Reserve 

Dnlon of Soatb Africa .. General maintenance of the Navy 

Newfoundland • . Maintenance of a branch of the Royal Naval Reserve 
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India's Marine Expenditure. 

Since l8dP India has paid a contribution of varying amounts to the Imperial Government 
ill consideration of services performed by the Royal Navy. Under existing arrangements, 
which date from 1896'7, the subsidy of £100,000 a year, is paid for the upkeep of certain 
ships of the East India Squadron, which may not be employed beyond prescribed limits, except 
with the consent of the Government of India. The chief heads of marine expenditure, which 
amounts to nearly £400,000 annually, are shown below. Charges and receipts in respect of pilot- 
age are no longer brought to account under this head : — 



Accounts, 

1916-16. 

Accounts, 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 
Revised, ! 

1918-19. 

Budget. 

Expenditueb. 

India . .. Rs. 

Equivalent m steilmg .. £ 

England . . £ 

Total . . £ 

Rboeipts. 

India Rs. 

Equivalent in sterling .. £ 

England .. £ 

Total .. £ 

Net Expendititee . £ 

72,07,696 

40,85,438 

49,29,000 ! 

62,53,000 

480,513 

265,000 

272,362 

421,318 

328,600 
408,000 ! 

8.50,200 

610,100 

745,613 

1 693,680 1 736,600 

960,300 

33,48,942 

54,75,072 

1 

! ^6,15,000 

46,29,000 

223,263 

365,005 

22 

301,000 

SOS, 600 

223,263 

365,027 1 301,000 | 

808,600 

522,250 

328,653 

435,600 

651,700 


ROYAL INDIAN MARINE. 


The Boyal Indian Marine (The Sea Service 
under the Government of India) traces its 
origin so far back as 1612 when the East India 
Company stationed at Surat found that it was 
necessary to provide themselves with armed 
vessels to protect their commerce and settle- 
ments from the Dutch or Portuguese and from 
the pirates which hifestod the Indian coasts 
The first two ships, the Dragon and Ho'-eander 
(or Osiander), were despatched from England 
in 1612 under a Captain Best, and since those 
days under slightly varying titles and of various 
Btrenuths the Government m India have always 
maintained a sea service. 


The periods and titles have been as follows 
Hon E. 1. Co.'s Marine . . 1612 — 1686 

Bombay „ . . 1686 — 1830 

Indian Navy „ . . 1830—1863 

Bombay Marine . . . . 1863 — 1877 

H. M. Indian Marine . . . . 1877 — 1892 

Eoyal Indian Marine . . 1892, Present day. 

The Marine has always been most closely 
mmiiected with Bombay, and in 1668 when 
tbe E. India Co. took over Bombay. Captain 
Young of the Marine was appointed Deputy 
Governor. Prom then until 1877 the Marine 
was under the Government of Bombay, and 
although from that date all the Marine Es- 
talHishments were amalgamated into an Im- 
perial Marine under the Government of India, 
l^mbay has continued to be the headquarters 
and the official residence of the Director. 


War Service of the Marine. 
1612-1717 Continuous wars ai^ust Dutch, 
Portuguese and Pirates for supremacy of West 
Coast of India. 1744 War with Prance, cap- 


ture of Chandemagore, and French ship In- 
dienne. In 1756 Capture of Castle of Gneria, 
1774 Mahratta War, capture of Tannab. Latter 
part of the eighteenth century, war with 
French and Dutch, Capture of Pondicherry, 
Trincomalee, Jafnapatam, Colombo, etc. 
1801 Egyptian campaign under Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie 1803 War with France 1810 
Takmg of Mauritius and capture of French 
ship in Port Louis Early part of the nine- 
teenth century • ppression of Jowasmi Pi- 
rates in the Persian Gulf 1811 Conquest of 
I'ara 1813 Expedition against Sultan of 
Sambar. 1817-18 Mahratta War, capture 
of Forts at Sevemdroog 1819 Expedition 
to exterminate piracy in the Persian Gulf. 
1820 Capture of Mocha. 1821 Expedition 
I against tlie Beni-koo-All Arabs. 1824-26 First 
I Burma War. 1827 Blockade of Berbera and 
Somah Coast. 1835 Defeat of Beni Yas PI- 
rater. 1838 Expedition to Afghanistan and 
capture of Karachi 1838 Capture of Aden. 
IS40-42 War in China 1843 Scmde War 
Battle of Meanee, capture of Hyderabad. 
1845-46 Maori war In Now Zealand 1843-40 
War In Punjab, siege of Mooltan. 1852 Second 
Burma War, Capture of Rangoon, Martaban, 
Bassein, Prome and Pegu. 1855 Persian 
War, capture of Bushire, Muhammerah and 
4hwaz. 1866-57 War In China. 1867-69 
The Indian Mutiny. 1859 Capture of the 
Island of Beyt. 1860 China War, Canton, 
Taku Forts, Fatshan and Pekin. 1871 Abys- 
sinian War. 1882 Egyptian Campaign. 1885 
Egyptian Campaign. 1885 Third Burma War. 
1889 diin-LsiAi Expedition. 1896 SnaJcin 
Expedition. 1897 Expedition to Imttrbe, 
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MombasBa E. Africa. 1899-1902 S. African 
War. 1900-01 Boxer Rebellion In China, 
relief of Pekin. 1902-04 Somaliland Expedition. 

Personnel, 1918. 

Oppo. Dirbctoe. 

Captain N F. J. Wilson, C M a., c b B., R l m 
O ffice Residence, Government Dock Yard, 
]^mbay. 

(The Director, R I M., advises the Govern- 
ment of India on ali maritime matters.) 

OPFO. Deputy Director. 

Capt. B H. Jones, RIM. 

Assistant Director (Administration), A. A 
^ Whelan, Esqr. 


Captain supsbinte'Cdbnt. 

Captain M. W. Farewell, o.lb., H.I.M., Off. 
Residence, Marine House, Calcutta. 

OFFIOBR 8 . 

Ciommandeni 38 

Lieutenants and Sub-Lieutenants . . 72 

Chief Engineers 10 

Engineers and Assistant Engineers . . 75 

Marine Survey 11 

Warrant Officers. 

Gunners 24 

Clerks 21 

Engine Drivers . 2 


Petty Officers and Men. 


2,225 Recruited from the Ratnagiri District of the Bombay Presidency. 

Ships. 


Troopships . . 

»» 

Light-house Tender 
Station Ship . . 

Despatch Vessel 
Special Service , . 
Surveying Ship 

Station* Ship .. 
River Steamer . . 


R. I. M. S. Dttfferin* . .6315 tons 
Hardlnge* ..5467 „ 

Northbrook.*5048 „ 

* „ Nearchiis . . 491 „ 

„ Dalhousie* ..1524 „ 

„ Mayo ..1125 „ 

„ Lawrence* .. 903 „ 

„ Minto* .. 960 

„ Investigator .1014 „ 

„ Palinurus .. 299 „ 

„ Sunbeam ., 334 „ 

„ Bhamo 172 

„ Sladen .. 270 „ 


10,191 Horse Power. 


9,366 

7,249 

753 

91 

» 

Persian Q, 

2,200 

2,167 

f > 

If 

Rangoon. 

1,277 

2,025 

1,500 

486 

70 

19 

ft 

ft 

ff 

Port Blair. 

250 


Burma. 

360 


It 


• On Special Service. 


In addition to the above are 39 launches composed of special service launches, target 
towing tugs, powder boats, military service launches, etc. 


Dockyards. 

There are two Royal Indian Marine Dock- 
mds at Bombay and at Calcutta, the former 
being the more important. There are 5 graving 
doclu and a wet basin at Bombay, together 
with factories which enables the whole of the 
repairs for the ships of the East India Squadron 
of the Royal Navy and for the ships of the 
Royal Indian Marine and local Governments to 
be carried out, and tugs, lightships, pilot 
schooners, launches, etc., constructed. 

Frinoipaxi Officers, Bombay Dock Yard. 
R. 1. M. Officers. 

SupenrUeitdentt Ck>mdr. C. A. Scott, P.s 0 , 
B.I.K 

Intptctor of Machinery, Vacant. 

CIVILIAN Officers. 

Chief Connrteeior, Mr. E. P. Newuham. 

Contractor, Mr. W. J. Kenshett. 

Pbinoipal Officers, Calcutta Dockyard 
R. 1. M. Officers. 

Staff Officer, Commander R G. Strong, r.i.m. 

inspector of Machinery, Engr. . Capt. 
#. Lush, R.I.H. 

^ Civil officers. 

CotMfniotor, Mr. D. H. North, 

Appoiatmeats. 

th addition to the regular appotntmeDts in 
m of the Royal Indian Marine, and is 
toe ». I. M. Dockyards, the followiiig appolnt> 


ments under local Governments are held by 
officers m the Royal Indian Marine .— 
Bombay. 

Port Officer, Assistant Fort Officer. Ist 
Engineer and Shipwright Surveyor and 2nd 
and 3rd Engineers and Shipwright Surveyoia 
to the Government of Bombay. 

Oalcutta. 

Port Officer, Deputy Port Officer and As- 
sistant Port Officer, Ist, 2nd and 3rd Engineeri 
and Shipwright Surveyors to the Government 
of Bengal. 

Burma. 

Principal Port Officer, Burma; First Assist- 
ant Port Officer, Rangoon. Engineer and Ship- 
wright Surveyor to Goremmeut of Burma. 

Assistant. Do. do. do. do. 

Fort Officer, Akyab, Moulmein and Bassein. 
Marine Transport Officer, Mandalay, and Super- 
intending Engineer, Mandalay. 

Madras. 

Freridenoy Port Officer imd D^uty Oonssr* 
vator of the Port. 

CmTTAOONO. 

Port Officer, and Engineer and Shipwri^ 
Surveyor. 

Aotn.— P ort Officer. 

Kmom.— Port Oflioer. 

Port Bi>AIB.-*-Bngfneer and Harbour Bfasten 
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Finance. 


^ From time to time wise men have delivered 
themselves of lucubration on Indian finance, 
with special regard to the probable trend of 
events in time of crisis The Indian finances 
have passed through the tremendous strain of 
four years of war , not a single one of these 
prognostications has come to pass the whole 
CQUrse of Indian finance has been the precise 
converse of what ^^as anticipated 

The main features of the Indian financial 
situation are comparatively simple India is 
A poor country, though steadily rising in the 
scale of wealth She has a considerable foreign 
debt, incurred for the construction of railways 
and irrigation works and held in London 
She has to pay a substantial sum every year in 
pensions and leave allowances to the different 
services, and under these two heads has to remit 
to London every year approximately £ 22 
millions sterling, which are called the Home 
Charges Next, India has never been able to 
borrow within the country the money annually 
demanded for expenditure on reproductive 
works and has been dependent on the London 
market for the bulk of her capital requirements 
The raising by loan of three millions sterling 
in India in a single year was regarded before the 
war as a remarkable acluevcment The crediii 
machinery of the country is badly organised 
and the mass of the people is illiterate , conse- 
quently although there is, managed by Govern- 
ment, a large Paper Currency, the population 
is largely dependent on the metallic rupee 
circulation, and as India produces no silver, the 
bullion necessary fox the heavy coinage has to 
be purchased abroad The rupee is unlimited 
legal tender in India and Government is undei 
an obligation to provide sterling remittance 
for those who have to finance the foreign trade 
For this purpose it maintains a large Gold 
Standard Ileserve (q v ) in London It was 
always anticipated that time of crisis there 
would be an immense demand for sterling 
remittance and a reduction of the Paper Currency • 

Now let us glance at the course of events 
§p far from the Government having to meet an 
embarrassing demand for sterling remittance, 
after a brief interval following on the declaration 
df war the principal embarrassment has been 
the demand for rupees It is hoped that the 
action of the United States Government in 
feleasing three hundred and fifty million dollars 
held In their treasuries under the various Silver 
Acts for bullion purposes will provide India 
with an abundant supply Indefinitely, although 
at the heavy price of a dollar an ounce So far 
from the Paper Currency circulation having 
contracted, it has enormously expanded , from 
£ 42 millions In 1914, it has increased to £ 70 
million in 1918 Small notes for one and two 
and a half rupees have been introduced with a 
considerable measure of success The loan 
market in India has increased immensely In 
1J91M4 the total borrowings were £ 4 * 7 millions, 
which was considered a good figure ; In 1916-17 
the Government raised in India itself £67 millions, 
whilst discharging £ 2 millions of debt in London. 
A new feature ^was Introduced into the money 
market by the sale of Treasury Bills, and £ 80 


millions Were taken Up In a few months. Thi 
small investor has been brought into the borrow- 
ing agency through the issue of postal cash 
certificates for sums as low as ten rupees, and 
through this agency £ millions were raised 
last year, or almost twice as much as the total 
borrowings of the Government in any pre-war 
year The Imperial revenues last year were 
£ 22 millions more than dur’ng the pre-war 
year, of which £ 9J millions are due to additional 
taxation and £ 12 J millions to additional revenue, 
two-fifths accruing from the Increase in the 
profits on railways In addition to financing 
an Imperial war expenditure in India of £ 128 
millions during the 3^ years ended in March 
last, India has Invested £ 67 millions in British 
Treasury Bills and proposes to Invest an ad- 
ditional £ 16 millions in the current year 

The principal forces inducing these wholly 
unexpected conditions are the very heavy 
expenditure in India on account of the Home 
Government, amountin^, as we have seen to 
£ 128 millions Secondly, the great balance of 
trade in favour of India The demand for all 
varieties of Indian produce at high prices has 
effected a very large balance of trade in favour 
of India, which is fully discussed in the Trade 
Section (q v ) , the combined effects of these 
changes is immensely to increase the financial 
strength of India and to make the future a 
subject of abounding confidence 

Financial Characteristics.— Three Import- 
ant facts have to be borne m mind in con- 
sidering the finances of India. The first is 
that the Budget of the Government of India 
includes also the transactions of the Local 
Governments, and that the revenues enjoyed 
by the latter are mamly derived from sources 
which they share with the Central Govern- 
ment. The principles underlying the relations 
of the supreme with the local governments art 
explamed m the chapter dealing with this ques- 
tion Generally speakmg, certain heads of 
revenue are divided equally between the pro- 
vinces and the Imperial Government, and cei- 
tam heads are enjoyed entirely by the local 
governments. These vary with different pro- 
vinces, but broadly it may be said that the divi- 
ded heads are land revenue, excise, stamps, 
income-tax and the in -comings from the large 
irrigation works. The Provincial Govern- 
ments take the whole of the receipts under 
forests and registration, and the Income of the 
spending departments which they manage, 
such as ordinary public works, police, educa- 
tion, medical, courts and Jails. The Govern- 
ment of India take the whole of the revenue 
accruing from the export of opium, salt, customs; 
mint, railways, posts and telegraphs, military 
receipts and tribute from Native States. As 
regards the expenditure, the Government of 
India are mainly responsible for the outlay 
relating to defence, railways, posts and tele- 
graphs, interest on debt and home charges ; 
and the provinces for charges connected with 
land revenue and general administrati^: 
forests, police, courts and Jails, education ana 
medical, whilst charges for irrigation and. otdl* 
nary public works me common to both Ifv 
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perial and Provincial. The second point is 
that a very large proportion of the revenue of the 
Government of India is derived not from 
taxation but from great State enterprises It 
mavbe taken roughly that nearly two-thirds 
of the gross revenue is derived from sources 
other than taxation, such as the land 
revenue, opium, forests, tribute from Native 
States, posts and telegraphs, railways and 
irrigation. The third point is that the 
Secretary of State for India enters into very large 
financial transactions on behalf of the Indian 
Government in order to meet what are generi- 
cally known as the Homo Charges These 
amount now to some eighteen millions sterling 
and are met by the Secretary of State sellmg 
for gold drafts in rupees on the Indian Trea- 
suries known as the Council Bills or telegra- 

{ )hic transfers. These Home Charges were 
or many years erroneously described as a 
“ drain ” on India A large proportion how- 
ever goes to defray the interest on the sterling 
debt and the outlay on the purchase of stores 
and railway materials which cannot be ac- 
quired in India The #nly part of the Home 
Charges which by any stretch of the imagination 
can be termed a “ drain ” is that which 
stands for civil and military officers on lea'v e or 
pension, and here it is now recognised that India 
receives exceedmgly good value for services 
rendered One supplementary point which 
needs consideration is that the finances of India 
were artificially inflated for several years by 
the unusual opium receipts The Government 
of India used to sell opium for export to 
China or the right of exporting opium to China 
and in view of the approaching end of this trade 
inflated prices were given for opium for export 
This led to large wmdfall surpluses which 
for several years made the Government 
finances appear more prosperous than they 
really are. 


Twelve Years' Finance. 

Wo may now turn to the financial results 
of the last twelve years in pounds sterling. 


Revenue 


Expendi- 

ture, 


Surplus. 


£ £ £ 


1907- 8 . . 

1908- 9 . . 

1909- 10 . . 

1910- 11 . . 

1911- 12 . . 

1912- 18 . . 

1913- 14 . . 

1914- 15 . . 


71.900.000 

69.800.000 

74.600.000 

80.300.000 

82,835,750 

86,985,300 

84.262.000 
80,156,000 


70.700.000 

73.500.000 

74,000,000 

76.900.000 

78,895,416 

83,628,400 

83.675.000 

85.115.000 


300.000 
•3,700,000 

600.000 
3,400,000 

8.P40.334 

3,361,900 

587,000 

*4,959,000 


1916-16 . . 
1916-17 .. 


82,620,000 

96,834,900 


86.204.000 

91.017.000 


♦2,644,000 

6,817,500 


191748 

101849 


110.401.000 102.820.000 

108.847.000 106.161.000 


8,081,000 

2,196,000 


Provincial and Imperial— -At this stage 
one point should be made clear Study of the 
figures often reveals a baffling discrepancy be- 
tween Imperial" and Tmpennr'-cum-Provin- 
olal balances This arises from the intermingling 
of Provincial with Imperial finance During the 
halcyon years when large surpluses accrued to 
the treasury from the opium surpluses and the 
general prosperity of the country, the Govern- 
ment did not reduce taxation, but devoted 
these surpluses in part to the extinction of 
floating debt anrl the avoidance of further debt 
by financing public works from revenue 
and in part to large grants to the Local 
Governments for ameliorative works, chiefly 
in improving education and sanitation. But 
the spending of this money Involved long pre- 
paration, with the result that the Local Govern- 
ment accumulated very large balances in excegg 
of the normal further, owing to the establish- 
ment of a regime of strict official economy, the 
I'rovim c 8 have expanded tliclr balances out of 
current revenues 

First War Budget. — These factors reflected 
In the Budget ot 1 914-ir)~-the Indian financial 
year closes on March Slat— produced a deficit 
of £4,950,000 'Jho most rigid economy failed 
to balance the Budget estimates for 1915-16 
by £ 3,83:1,000. Ihe Government had therefore 
to dcciilo whether they would meet the actual 
and prospective di fli its by borrowing or by the 
imiiosition of fresh taxation I'hoy speculated 
on the nsBiimption that the war would bo over 
before tlie close of the year, and decided to 
meet the deficits by temporary and permanent 
borrowing For this they had justification. 
In the past, it has been the practice of the Gov- 
ernment of India to use their surpluses largely 
for the avoidance of debt for the constniction 
of reproductive works, and at the same time 
to meet any deficit not by temporary borrowing, 
but by additional taxation , it was therefore 
only an act of justice to meet what was expected 
to be a temporary war deficit by borrowing. 
Government therefore proposed to continue 
the loan of £ 7 millions from the Gold Standard 
Reserve, to renew the £ 7 millions of floating 
debt in London, to borrow £ millions in India 
and £ 6^ millions In liondon In these ways 
they expected to maintain a fair scale of ex- 
penditure and a reasonable outlay on reproduc- 
tive works Without recourse to fresh taxation. 

Second War Budget — The Budget of 1915-1 6 
having been based on the assumption that the 
war would be over before the close of the finan- 
cial year, it was obvious that fresh taxation 
would be iK'ccssary to meet the conditions 
arising out of the prolongation of hostfllties. 
Moreover there were certain adverse dreum- 
stances iu the year. The monsoon rains were 
not good The Customs revenue showed a 
certain decline The railway receipts were 
good, this has now become an important head 
ill the Indian Budget, Whereas in past yearii 
the railways did not jw-y Interest charges; th^ 
larger revenue arose in jiart from a brisk internal 
trade and In part from the substitution of 
rail -borne for sea-borne coal from Bengal to fho 
chief consuming centres. The borrowing pro- 
gramme was Interrupted. In the Budget, the 
Secretary of State calculated on borrowing 
£ 6i mflUons; In prac^ce he raised only £8*1 
piiulpn,. B(g|d eeppppay e)(«pl«jll^itl»p 
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capital programme ; for instance the railway 
budget wag reduced from £8 millions to £4*9 
tuUl'ong, and the expenditure on Irrigation was 
cut down from £1*1 mi'lion to £ 9 million. 
The military expenditure was a'so much heu v*er 
than was anticipated Whilst therefore the 
budgetted revenue rose from £ 80 4 m Tions to 
£82*62 millions and the expenditure from 
£84*435 millions to £85 264 millions, the 
deficit was £2*644 millions On a cautious 
estimate of revenue and expenditure with the 
ex^t*ng scale of taxation the close of the flnan 
cial year 1916-17 — March 31 st, 1917 — would 
have found the State with a further deficit of 
£2*96 millions. Reference has been made to 
the fart that in India in time of crisis the State 
is a lender rather than a borrower , also to the 
fact that there was a large temporary debt — 
£7 millions n London and a like sum iii 
Ind a It was therefore of the first importanci* 
to impose new taxation and to discharge as 
much temporary debt as possible 

The New Taxes. — The new taxes took the 
general form of an addition to the tariff It is 
explained in the section on Customs {q v) 
that the Indian tariff is one for revenue purposes, 
that it is based on a general import duty ol 
five per cent, with a sper«al tariff of three and 
a half per cent on cotton piece-goods and a large 
free list. The Budget raised the general tariff 
to seven and a half per cent., except in the cu-se 
of sugar, which was raised to ten per cent The 
free list was also reduced and special tariffs 
arranged for wines and spirits and tobacco. 
To this general rule, however, one important 
exception was made • the import duty on 
piece'goods stood at the old figure of three and 
a ha’f per cent These additions were esti- 
mated to produce £410,000 Export duties 
Were also imposed on two flourishing staples, 
t«a to the extent of Rs. 1-8-0 per 100 lbs , raw 
jute Rs. 2-4-0 per hale of 400 lbs , equivalent to 
five per cent , and in the case of manufactured 
lute Rs. 10 per ton on sacking and Rs 1 6 per 
ton on Hessians The whole yie’d from the 
revision of the tariff was put at £2*1 miilions 
The salt tax had been steadl’y reduced from 
Rs 2-8-0 per maund of 82 lbs to Re 1 , as this 
hag always been reckoned a war tax, an addition 
of four annas a maund to the duty was made, 
estimated to yie’d £600,000. The income-tax 
was also revised and further graduated Under 
the old schedule incomes of Rs 1,000 and 
under were exempt. Incomes above that 
figure paid either four or five pies in the rupee ; 
rough'y speaking the income-tax may be taken 
gs five pies In the rupee or six pence »n the pound. 
The new proposals left all incomes of Rs. 5,000 
and under untouched Incomes of Rs. 5,000 
to Rs. 9,999 were charged six pics or seven pence 
hai^nny in the pound; incomes of Rs. 10,000 
to Rs. 24,999, nine pies in the rupee or eleven- 
p^ce farthing in the pound ; and incomes of 
Ba 25,000 and upwards one anna in the rupee 
or one and three pence in the pound Profits 
mi companies were charged the anna rate. 

FUimOlal Effect.— To sum up the financial 
effect of the proposals above explained, Oov- 
enunent aimed at an additional revenue of — 

(«) £2,150,000 from Customs and oonie- 
quential changes in the excise duties 
on tiquora. 

(5) £600,000 by an enhaa^ment of the 
datypu Salt, 


<c) £900,000 by an increase under Income 
Tax. 

Or in all a little over £3*6 millions as against 
an estimated imperial deficit of £2*6 millions. 
This left an Imperial surplus of £1,052,000 
which, though somewhat less than aimed at in 
the years jupt preceding the war, supplied a 
useful and much needed source of strength 
against contingencies 

Third War Budget.— The second war bud- 
get anticipated a revenue of £ 86 5 mUlions- 
an expenditure of £ 86 millions, leaving a sur- 
plus of £ 473 miiliop , the revenue actually re- 
ceived was £ 96 7 millions, the expenditure 
I was £89 4 luIlllonB, leaving a surplus of £ 7*2 
j millions The agricultural year was an excep- 
I tlonally good one , despite the inevitable res- 
trictions on trade, there was a considerable 
recovery ; and these conditions were reflected 
in the revenue Nearly half the expansion 
was due to a phenomenal increase of over £4 
millions from railw'ays The more favourable 
trade and economic conditions, coupled with the 
removal of competition from the coastwise 
traffic, caused the railr'ay receipts to attain an 
unprecedented figure. The new taxes imposed 
in the Budget were estimated to yield £3*6 
millions , the actual yield was £ 1,200,000, more 
of which £ 200, 000, occurred under salt, £ 660,000, 
under customs, and £350,000, under income tax 
The greater part of the increased expenditure 
was under military charges On capital account 
it was estimated that there would be an expen- 
diture of £ 6*6 millions, including £ 2 millions 
for the discharge of debt , the capital expen- 
diture was £ 15*8 millions, mainly due to In- 
creasmg the discharge of debt from £ 2 millions 
to £ 11 6 millions The Budget for 1917^18 
provided for a revenue of £ 98 8 millions, an 
expenditure of £ 98*819 mUllons, leaving a 
surplus of £ 032 million. To appreciate these 
figures we must turn to what was the dominat- 
ing feature of the Third War Budget namely 
India’s contribution to the War, 

India’s contribution to the war — The 
Finance Member explained that the Government 
of India had bt'en taken tc task for not contri- 
buting more liberally to the cost of the war. 
Section 22 of the Government of India Act 
forbids the application of the revenues of India, 
to defraying the expenses of any military opera- 
tions carried on beyond her external frontiers, 
otherwise than for repelling or preventing 
actual invasion, without the specific approval 
of both Houses of Parliament By special 
resolution of Parliament India had paid the 
ordinary charges of the troops employed out 
of India, and up to the end of the year India 
has contributed in this manner a sum of £ 11|^ 
millions, to which would be added in the ordi- 
nary course of the year 1917-18 a sum of £ 4 
millions But the Government of India had 
alwrayg felt that if their circumstances warranted 
it they should take up the question of m<^king 
a further direct contribution towards the 
struggle and at the beginning of January the 
Viceroy addressed the Secretary of State a 
telegram offering to accept an ultimate total 
special contribution of £ 100 millions to the 
war. This would involve an annual payment 
of £ 6 milltODS in interest and sinking fond 
charges. On the existing basis of taxation 
the Budget w^eatliiiated to piroduce a»urp|iiaot 
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£2f millions ; but it was necessary to provide 
£ 3 millions for interest and sinking fund cnarges, 

80 another £ 3 millions would have to be raised 
by taxation. 

The new Taxes — The natural manner of 
raising the bulk of this additional sum was the 
imposition of an excess profits tax , but this 
was put aside, both because of the absence of 
the necessary administrative machinery, and 
Ixjcauae the chaige was a permanent one, which 
would continue after the excess profits due to 
the war had ceased to operate It was there- 
fore proposed to establish a super-tax The 
rate of income tax establishod in the Budget 
of 1916-17 ran on a graduated scale of four 
pies in the rupee to one anna, which last sum 
was made payable on incomes of Rs 25,000, 
and over The ordinary rate of income tax 
was maintained In explan ing his proposals 
in detail the Finance Member said — 

“ The super-tax will begin in respect of 
income exceeding Rs 50,000 and will then be 
levied in an ascending scale ns shown below — 

For every rupee of the first Rs 50,000 of the 
excess, ^c, between Rs. 50,000 and 1 lakli 
1 anna per rupee. 

For every rupee of the next Rs 50,000 of the 
excess, le, between Rs 1 and 1^ lakhs. IJ 
annas per rupee 

For every rupee of the next Rs 50,000 of the 
excesss, te, between Rs 1^ and 2 lakhs 2 
annas per rupee. 

For every rupee of the next Rs 50,000 of the 
excess, t e , between Rs. 2 and 2^ lakhs 2J 
annas per rupee 

For every rupee of remainder of the 
excess, i e , on everything over Rs 2i lakhs. 
Sannas per rupee 

“ These rates will be in addition to the one 
anna income tax, so that a iierson possessing 
an income exceeding Rs 2J lakhs will pay in 
all a rate of 4 annas per rupee (equivalent to 5« 
In the pound) on that excess ; while as regards 
each half lakh making up the first Rs 2^ lakhs 
he will pay rates varying frem 1 anna (tc, 
ordinaiy income tax alone) on the first to 3^ 
annas on the last He is still favourably 
situated as compared with the wealthy taxpayer 
in England whose ordinary income tax would 
reach 5a in the pound, while the super-tax I 
might extend to anything up to 3s 6d 

“ The materials for an estimate of the pro- 
bable yield of the suiier-tax are not as adequate 
as we should have wished owing to the fact that 
under the existing Act the profits of companies 
and interest on secunties are assessed to income- 
tax at the source without reference to their 
ultimate destination, so that we have no parti- 
culars of their distribution between people 
who will in future be liable to the super-tax 
and those who will not be liable On such 
information, however, as we can obtain we take 
the probable yield at £ 1.850 000 

'*The next source from which wo propose 
to raise revenue is the export tax on jute. This 
was imposed in the current year at the rate 
of Es. 2-4-0 per bale of 400 lbs. in the case of 
raw jute, with a special rate of 10 annas per 
bale on cuttings ; and as regards manufactured 
Jute at Rs. 10 per ton on * sackings ' and Rs. 16 
on * hessians.' Having regard to India's 
Monopolist position to respect of jute produc- 
which enabics tajcation to ^ normally 


passed on to the consumer, we propose to doable 
the rates abovemen tioned and thus to obtain 
an additional revenue of £ 500,000 

" The taxation alreai^ described will yield 
us In all £ 1,850,000. Tlie way In which we 
propose to make the bulk of the remaining pro- 
vision requirt'd is one which will, I think, be 
lect'ivca with satisfaction in this Council and 
in the country generally, while the incidence 
of the tax will be of much more general apjdi- 
cation than that of the imposts above described. 
It will be remembered that in introducing the 
Financial Statement for the current year, I 
said that wo had been anxious to raise the duty 
on imported cotton goods, while leaving the 
cotton excise duty, which has formed the sub- 
ject of such wide spread criticism in this country, 
unenhanced, subject to the possibility of its 
being altogether abolished when financial 
circumstances are more favourable. But His 
Majesty’s Government held that in the then 
circumstances such a course would be undesir- 
able, and decided to leave the cotton duties 
question to be considered later on * in connec- 
tion with the general fiscal policy which may 
be thought best for the Empire and the share, 
military and financial, that has been taken 
by India in the present struggle'. To-day I 
am able to announce tliat in view of the taxation 
required to make our war contribution worthy 
of India and of the place we desire her to hold 
in the Empire, His Majesty’s Government have 
now given their consent to our raising the 
import duty on cotton goods from 3J per cent, 
as it now is, to 7i per cent, which is our present 
general tariff rate Tlie cotton excise duty 
will remain at 3i per cent. There can be no 
question of our doing away with an impost 
which is estimated to produce about £ 820,000 
next year at a time when we have to impose 
extra taxation. By this means we estimate 
that we can get an additional £1 million. I am 
sure that the action of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, following as it does on their recent associ- 
ation of India with the special Imperial Confer- 
ence called in connection with the war and 
the measures to be taken thereafter, will meet 
I with the greatest apprt'ciation in India. 

“ Finally, we have decided to impose, as a 
war measure, a surcharge on railway goods 
traffic at the rate of one plo a maund on coal, 
coke and firewood and two pics a maund on 
other articles We have advisedly taken a 
low uniform rate so as to avoid, as far as possible, 
the necessity for special adjustments to regard 
to short distances or particular classes of traffic 
Some details in respect of this taxation are still 
under coiisidoration. but the action necessarj 
in connection with Its imposition will be taker 
as soon as possible The yield is estimatec 
approximately at million, and we thus obtali 
the amount that we require to finance our Wa 
contribution, and leave ourselves with a sui 
plus £130,000, which is little enough havtoi 
regard to the circumstances of the time." 

The New Loan : — It was desirable, frox 
every point of view, that as large a portion c 
the India share in the cost of the war of £10 
millions as possible should be disdiarged froj 
bonowings to India. It has been pointed oi 
that one source of embarrassment to the India 
finances was the very large sums spent In Ind] 
on Acomtot of the Home OoyenimentT 
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necessary to raise a very large capital sum in 
order to meet these expenses. Next the In- 
terest and sinking fund charges will amount 
to £ 6 millions sterling a year , it was desirable 
that these should be distributed in India In- 
stead of being remitted to London But the 
scope of the Indian market is limited , it was 
considered phenomenal when a sum of Rs 
crores or about £ 5 millions was raised in 
India in one year , it was obvious them that the 
loan would have to be of a special character 
In summarising his proposals under this head 
the Finance Member said — 

“ The first option which we offer to the public 
Is a long term loan issued at Rs 95, with interest 
at 6 per cent , redeemable from 1929 onwards 
and in any case not later than 1947 , supported 
by a special sinking fund , and carrying con- 
version rights in respect of all our existing long- 
term issues That is the offer we make to the 
man who desires a semi-permanent investment 
We feel, however, that this will not do for 
the banks and financial houses as well as many 
others who are willing to make a great effort 
in support of the War Loan but cannot, in 
justice to themselves, afford to lock up their 
money for an indefinite period Indeed for 
such persons even a five-year period may be 
too long. What we want to get is a maximum 
cesponse, and we wish therefore to meet every 
requirement We propose, therefore, also to 
Issue short-term bonds, with three or five years’ 
currency at the option of the purchaser and 
4jarrylng a very attractive rate of interest We 
originally proposed to fix this at 6 per cent with 
liability to income-tax, but on expert advice 
as to tne importance attached to freedom from 
income-tax pn^sent and future, wo have decided 
to adopt an income-tax free rate of 5^^ per cent 
But — and here we follow the precedent set 
by the Home Government In respect of their 
ca;-income-tax borrowing — wo do not extend 
this exemption to super-tax. 

“ We are also adopting a further method, 
which Is Intended to be a permanent measure, 
to bring the Goveniment into relation with 
Investors of a smaller class than it has hitherto 
reached, and which will have no time limit iu 
re^ct of contributions thereby receivable 
it is proposed, with effect from Ist April, 
that small Government bonds or certificates 
of the eventual value, after five years, of Rs lO, 
20, 60, and 100 shall be constantly on sale at 
post oflices, and that the amounts for which 
they can be purchased shall be so fixed that the 
amount repaid at the end of five years, that is 
the full face value of the certificate, shall re- 
present a return of about 5 J per cent compound 
interest Thus, a Rs 10 certificate will be 
purchasable for Rs 7-12-0, a Rs 20 certificate 
for Rs 16-8-0, a Rs 60 certificate for Rs 
88-12-0. and a Rs 100 one for Rs 77-8-0 
The following bpeolmens table for a Rs 10 
Ixmd shows how this system will work out as j 
regards whole years, and the gradual increase 
la value of the original investment. 


purchase . . 

Rs. A 

P. 

.. 7 12 

0 

)f Ist year 

..8 1 

0 

2nd „ 

..8 7 

0 

8rd „ .. 

.. 8 14 

0 

4th „ . . 

..0 6 

0 

nth „ .. 

.. 10 0 

0 


The amounts paid on these certificates will 
be free of income-tax, and the certificates will 
be kept. If the holder so desires. In the custody 
of the Postal Accountant General.” 

Reception of the Budget — The Budget was 
accorded a v^^ery wide measure of popular appro- 
val The contribution to the war was regarded 
as Urge, larger than most Indian publicists 
had expected , nevertheless it was iinanlmousiy 
approved The distribution of the cost of this 
contribution was also generally approved The 
terms of the now loan were warmly approved, 
and an active campaign was set atoot through- 
out the country in order to make it a success. 
A feature of the subscriptions was the large 
amount forth-coming from small investors 
through the purchase of cash certificates, and 
the large subscriptions from joint stock 
companies, chiefly in the form of three year war 
bonds The total amount oi the subscription 
was Rs 47 crores, which although It may seem 
small in comparison with the gigantic sums 
raised in Europe and America, is an immense 
sum for India 

Fourth War Budget — The fourth war 
budget presented few'cr featuies of speeial in- 
terest, and it contained no surprises, save the 
])leasant one that when everyone was expec- 
ting an increase in taxation none was found 
neccssaiy As is shown above, the estimated 
revenue was £98 8 millions, it amounted to 
£110 4 the estimated expenditure was £98 8 
millions , it amounted to £102 3 the estimated 
suiplus was £ 038 million it amounted to 
£8 millions With this substantial sum in 
hand the Finance Member found himself 
able to meet the w^hole of his estimated revenue 
expenditure without imposing any additional 
taxation Tlie principal contributories to the 
increased revenue were railways, salt, income- 
tax, and customs, the larger expenditure was 
almost entirely on military expenses The chief 
feature in the financial histor-y of the year was 
in the section of the Budget w'hich is called 
Ways and Means, and winch deals with the 
capital account The ordinary transactions 
under this head are between twenty and thirty 
millions sterling, owing to the very heavy 
expenditure in India on account of the Home 
Government they amounted in the past year 
to £ 111 millions This tremendous sum, for 
India, was met by the proceeds of the war loan 
£36i millions, revenue £31^ millions, Treasury 
Bills £30 millions , coinage £ 13 millions , and 
investments in London on behalf of the Paiier 
Currency Reserve £ 8 7 millions Tlie Ways 
and Means section also constitutes the principal 
problem of the Budget of 1918-19 The sum 
W'hich has to be met is put down at £78 millions, 
which it is proposed to meet as to £ 22 I from 
revenue, £20 from borrowing in India, £18 In 
specie for coinage ; £16 from further investments 
on behalf of the Paper Currency Reserve ; and 
£ 6 millions from balances The details of the 
new loan were not announced in the Budget and 
are dealt with separately in the pectiop Ipdl^^ 
aud the War (c[. v), 
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The details of the budget are set out in the following table As the manner in which the great 
heads of income like land reTenue, railways, irrigation and customs are realised is described in 
separate articles (g. t).) they need not detain us here 


Accounts, 

1916-1917. 


Revised 

Estimate, 

1917-1918 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1918-1919. 


REVENUE. 

Principal Heads of Revenue- 

Laud Revenue 
Opium 

Salt 

Stamps 


Excise 
Customs 
Income Tax 
Other Heads 


Total Principal Heads 


Interest 

Posts and Telegraphs . 

Mint 

Receipts by Civil Departments 
Miscellaneous 

Railways , Net Receipts . . 
Irrigation 

Other Public W orka 
Military Receipts 


Total Revenue 


EXPENDITURE 

Direct Demands on the Revenues 
Interest 

Posts and Telegraphs . . 


Salaries and Expenses of Civil Departments 

Miscellaneous Civil Charges 

Famine Relief and Insurance 

Railways . Interest and Miscellaneous 

Charges 

Irrigation 

Other Public Works 
Military Services 

Total Expenditure, Imperial and 
Provincial 

Add — Provincial Surpluses, that la, portion 
of allotments to Provincial Govern- 
ments not spent by them in the year 


from Provincial Balances . . 

Total Expenditure charged to Revenue. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

22,041,265 

3,160,005 

4,826,260 

6,776.696 

22,191,100 

3,068,600 

6.432,800 

6,746,000 

22,368,600 

3,191,800 

3,492,200 

5,928,000 

9,215,899 

8,659,182 

3,772,967 

3,655,196 

10,050,100 

11,127,900 

6,075,800 

3,861,300 

10,373,700 

10,714,400 

6,313,200 

3,870,700 

61,107,470 

67,552,500 

66,242,500 

1,116,504 

4,J 74,607 
689,866 

2,245,300 

4,492,100 

630,700 

3,552,600 

4,782,800 

376,000 

1,739,713 

847,530 

21, U3,797 

1.920,100 

2,599,900 

24,051,600 

1,956,100 
1,295,200 
22,983,700 , 

5 1 55 624 
309,373 
1,575,946 

5,188.000 

318,900 

1,502,200 

5,320,400, ' 
304,900 „ 
1,532,700 

98,050,430 

110,401,300 

108,846,900 

9,328,668 1 

1,174,864 

3,441,387 

9.919.000 
7,797,500 

3.599.000 

10,438,300 

7,784,300 

8,931.400 

167,411 

19,081,230 

5,414,272 

1,000,000 

179,800 

20,916,100 

6,894,800 

1,000,000 

170,000 

22,993,000 

5,644,700 

1,000,000 

13,831,922 

3.549,012 

4,618,535 

26,666,767 

13,876,800 

3,742.800 

6,110,600 

30,284,700 

13,782,000 

8,928,700 

6,946,600 

30,632,700 

88,174,058 

102,320,000 

106,150,700 

2,397,302 

2,322,900 

851,400 


66,700 

446,700 

90,572.260 

104,576,200 

106,056,400 

7,478,170 

6,826,100 

2,291,600 

98,050,480 

110,401,300 

108,846,900 
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THE LAND REVENUE. 


Th® priDOlple underlying the Land Revenue 
lyitem In India has operated from time imme* 
BoorlaL It may be rougiily formulated thus — 
%ho Government is the supreme landlord and 
Ibo revenue derived from the land is equivalent 
fco rent On strictly theoretical grounds, ex- 
ception may be taken to this statement of 
the case. It serves, hoivever, as a substantially 
ccvrect description of the relation between 
the Government and the cultivator The 
former gives protection and legal security The 
latter pasrs for it according to the value of hii 
holding. The official term for the method 
by which the Land Revenue is determined is 
“Settlement.** There are two kinds of settle- 
ment In India — Permanent and Temporary. 
Under the former the amount of revenue has 
been fixed in perpetuity, and is payable by the 
landlord as distinguished from the actual culti- 
vator. The Permanent Settlement was intro- 
duced into India by Lord Cornwallis at the 
close of the eighteenth century It had the 
effect intended of converting a number of large 
revenue farmers in Bengal into landlords occu- 
pying a similar status to that of landowners 
In Europe. The actual cultivator** became 
the tenants of the landlords. While the latter 
became solely responsible for the payment ot 
the revenue, the former lost the advantage of 
bolding from the State This system has 
prevailed in Bengal since 1795 and in the greater 
part ot Oiidh since 1859 It also obtams in 
certain districts of Madras. 

Temporary Settlements, 

Elsewhere the system of Temporary Settle- 
ments is In operation At intervals of thirty 

S ears, more or less, the land in a given district 
I subjected to a tliorough economic survey, on 
the basis of the trigonometrical and topogra- 
phic surveys carried out by the Survpv Dopart- 
ment of the Government of India Each 
village area, wherever the Temporary Settle- 
ment is in vogue, has been carefully mapped, 
property-boundaries accurately delineated, and 
records of rights made and preserved. Under 
the Permanent Settlement in Bengal the occu- 
pant does not enjoy these advantages. The 
duty of assessing the revenue of a district is 
entrusted to Settlement Officers, members of 
the Indian Civil Service specially delegated 
for this work. The duties of a Settlement 
Officer are thus described In Strarhey*8 India 
(revised edition, 1911). — “He has to deter- 
ndne the amount of the Government demand, 
and to make a record of all existing rights and 
rcapoasibiiities In the land. He has a staff of 
experienced subordinates, almost ail of whom 
arc natives of the country, and the settlement 
of the district assigned to him is a work which 
formerly required several years of constant 
irorfc. The establishment of agricultural de- 
partments and other reforms have however 
fed to much simplification of the Settlement 
Officer's proceedings, and to much greater 
rapidity in the completion of the Settlements. 
All the work of the settlement officer is liable 
to the supervision of superior officers, the as- 
sessments proposed by him require the sanction 
of the Govemmest before they become flnaJlv 
bteffiod: bto Judiciai decisions may be 

reviei^ by the Cfi^I Oourts, It Is the duty 


of the settlement officer to make a record 
of every right which may form the subiect of 
future dispute, whether affecting the interests 
of the State or of the people The intention 
is to alter nothing, but to mamtain and place 
on record that which exists ** 

The Two Tenures. 

Under the Temporary Settlement land 
tenures fall into two classes — peasant-holdings 
and landlord-holdings, or Ryotwan and Zemin'- 
dan tenures Broadly speaking, the difference 
between the two in a fiscal sense is that in Ryot- 
warl tracts the ryot or cultivator pays the 
rev«»uue direct, in Zeinindan tracts the land- 
lord pays on a rental assessment In the case 
of the former, however, there are two kinds 
of Ryotwan holdings — those in which each 
individual occupant holds directly from Gov- 
ernment, and those In which the land is held 
by village communities, the heads of the vil- 
lage being responsible for the payment of 
revenue on the whole village area. This latter 
system prevails in the North In Madras, 
Bombay, Burma and Assam, ryotwari tenure 
13 on an individual basis, and the Government 
enters into a separate agreement with every 
single occupant The basis of assessment on 
all classes of holdings is now more favourable 
to the cultivator than it used to be. Formerly 
what was believed to be a fair average sum 
was levied on the anticipated yield of the land 
during the ensuing period of settlement. Now 
the actual yield at the time of assessment 
alone is considered, so that the cultivator gets 
the whole of the benefit of improvements in 
his holding subsequently brought about either 
by his own enterprise or by ‘^unearned incre- 
ment *’ The Government, however, may at 
a new settlement re-classify a holding so as to 
secure for itself a fair share in an increment 
that may have resulted from public works in 
the vicinity, such as canals and railways, or 
from a general enhancement of values. But 
the pnnciple that improvements effected by 
private enterprise shall be exempt from assess- 
ment is now accepted by the Government and 
provided for in definite rules. 

Incidence of the Revenue. 

The incidence of the revenue charges varies 
according to the nature of the settlement, the 
class of tenure, and the character and circum- 
stances of the holding. Under the Permanent 
Settlement in Bengal Government derive rather 
less than £3,000,000 from a total rental esti- 
mated at £12,000,000. Under Temporary 
Settlements, 50 per cent, of the rental In the 
case of Zemindan land may be regarded as 
virtually a maximum demand. In some parts 
the impost falls as low as 35 and even 25 per 
cent, and only rarely is the proportion of one- 
lialf the rental exceeded In regard to Rj/of- 
wan tracts it is impo'^sible to give any figure 
that would be generally representative of the 
Government’s share But one-fifth of the 
gross produce is the extreme limit, below 
which the incidence of the revenue charge 
varies greatly. About sixteen years ago the 
Government of India were invited in an influx 
entlally slmed memorial to fix one-fifth of the 
gross produce as the maximum Govemmeni 
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flemand. In replv to this memorial and other 
representations the Government of India 
(I^rd Curzon being Viceroy) issued a Resolu- 
tion In defence of their Land Revenue Policy. 
In it it was stated that “ under the existing 
practice the Goveniment is already taking 
much less in revenue than it is now invited to 
exact ’* and “ the average rate is everywhere 
on the down grade ” This Resolution, to- 
gether with the statements of Provincia) Gov- 
ernments on which it was based was published 
as a volume ; it is still the authoritative expo- 
sition of the principles controlling the Land 
Revenue Policy of the Government of India 
In a series of propositions claimed to be es- 
tablished by this Resolution the following 
points are noted — (1> In Zemxndart tracts 
progressive moderation is the key-note of the 
Government’s policy, and the standard of 60 
per cent, of the assets is more often departed 
from on the side of deficiency than excess , 
(2) in the same areas the State does not hesitate 
to interfere by legislation to protect the inter- 
ests of the tenants against oppression at th‘‘ 
hands of the landlords* (3) in Ryotwan tracts 
the policy of long-term settlements is being 
extended, and the proceedings in connection 
with new settlements simplified and cheap- 
ened ; (4) local-taxation (of land) as a whole 
is neither immoderate nor burdensome , (6) 

over-assessment is not, as alleged, a general 
or widespread source of poverty, and it cannot 
fairly be regarded as a contributory cause of 
famine. At the same time the Government 
laid down as principles for future guidance — 
(a) large enhancements of revenue, when they 
occur, to be imposed progressively and gra- 
dually, and not per ioltum , (b) greater elasti- 
city in revenue collection, suspensions and 
remissions being allowed according to seasonal 
variations and the circumstances of the people, 
(c) a more general resort to reduction of assess- 
ments in cases of local deterioration 

Protection of the Tenants. 

In regard to the second of the five proposi- 
tions noted above, various Acts have been 
passed from time to time to piotect the in- 
terests of tenants against landlords, and also 
to give greater security to the latter in posses- 
sion of their holdings The Oudh Tenancy 
Act of 1886 placed important checks on en- 
hancement of rent and eviction, and in 1900 
an Act was passed enabling a landowner to 
entail the whole or a portion of his estate, and 
to place it beyond the danger of alienation bv 
his heirs The Punjab Land Alienation Act, 
assed at the Instance of Lord Curzon, em 
odied the principle that it is the duty of a 
Government which derives such considerable 
proportion of its revenue from the land, to 
Interfere in the interests of the cultivating 
olassea. This Act greatly restricted the credit 


of the cultivator by prohibiting the alienatios 
of bis land In payinent of debt. It had the 
effect of arresting the process bv which the 
Punjab peasantry were becoming the economic 
serfs of money-lenders A good deal of legis- 
lation affecting land tenure has been passed 
from time to time in other provinces, and It 
has been called for more than once in Beugal, 
where under the Permanent Settlement (in 
the words of the Resolution quoted above), 
“ so far from being generously treated by the 
Zemindars, the Bengal cultivator was rack- 
lented. Impoverished, and oppressed.” 

Government and Cultivator. 

While the Government thus interferes be- 
tween landlord and tenant in the Interests 
of the latter, its own attitude towards the cul- 
tivator is one of generosity Mention has 
already been made of the great advantage to 
the agricultural classes generally of the elabo- 
rate systems of Land Survev and Records of 
Rights carried out and maintained by Gov- 
ernment In the Administration Report of 
Bombay for 1911-12, it Is stated The 
Survey Department has cost the State from 
first to last many lakhs of rupees. But the 
outlay has been repaid over and over again. 
The extensions of cultivation which have oc- 
curred (bv allowing cultivators to abandon 
unprofitable lands) have thus been profitable 
to the State no less than to the individual; 
whereas under a Zemindan or kindred system 
the State would have gained nothing, however 
much cultivation had extended throughout 
the whole of 30 years’ leases ” On the other 
hand, the system is of advantage to tile ryot* 
in reducing settlement operations to a mini- 
mum of time and procedure. In the collec- 
tion of revenue the Government consistently 
pursues a generous policy In times of dis- 
tress suspensions and remissions are freely 
granted after proper inquiry. 

The amount of gross revenue raised on the 
land is estimated in 1918-19 at £22,358,500 
out of a total from all sources m the same year 
of £80,109,600. This compares very favourably 
with the £34,000.000 of land revenue recorded 
as having been raised annually from a smaitor 
empire by Aurangzebe. 

The literature of the subject is considerable. 
The following should be consulted by readers 
who require fuller information * — “ Land Reve- 
nue Policy of the Indian Government,” 190S 
(Superintendent of Government Printing); 
Baden Powell’s ” I,And Systems of Britisb 
India Sir John Strachey’s ” India, Iti 
Administration and Progress, 1911,” (Macmil- 
lan <Sr Ck) ) ; M Joseph Challley’s ” Adminis- 
trative Problems of British India” (Mac- 
millan ft Co., 1910), and the Annual Adminis- 
tration Reports of the respective Provincial 
Government. 


EXCISE. 


The Excise revenue in British Ind’a is deriv- 
ed from the manufacture and sale of intoxica- 
ting liquors, hemp, drugs, toddy and opium. It Is 
a oommonplaoe amongst certain sections of tem- 
perance reformers to represent the traffic in 
Intoxicating liquors as one result of Britisb rule. 
There Is, however, abundant evidence to show 
that ht pre-British days the drinking of spiri- 


tuous liquors was commonly practised and 
was a source of revenue. 

The forms of intoxicating liquor chiefly 
Burned are country spirit ; fermented palm Juioe ; 
beer made from snun; country brands of riiiiu 
brandy, etc., locaUy manafkotared malt beer 
import^ Ac, beer and spirits. Country ipliftii 
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the main source of revenue, except In the Madras 
IPiesidency, and yields about two-thirds of the 
total receipts from liquors. It is usually prepar- 
ed by distillation from the Mhowra flower, 
molasses and other forms of unrefined sugar, 
fermented palm juice and rice In Madras a very 
large revenue is derived from fresh toddy. 
The British inherited from the Native Admin- 
istration either an uncontrolled Out-Still 
System or in some cases a crude Farming System 
and the first steps to bring these systems under 
control were the limitation of the number of 
shops in the area farmed, and the establishment 
of an improved Out-Still System under which 
the combined right of manufacture and sale at 
a special shop was annually granted This of 
course was a kind of control, but it only enabled 
Government to impose haphazard taxation 
on the liquor traflflc as a whole by means of 
vend fees. It did not enable Government to 
graduate the taxation accurately on the still- 
head duty principle nor to insist upon a stan- 
dard of purity or a fixed strength of liquor 
Moreover for political and other reasons the 
extent of control could not at first be complete 
There were tribes of aborigines who regarded 
the privilege of making their own liquor in 
their private homes as a long established right , 
and who believed that liquor poured as liba- 
tions to their god should be such as had been 
made by their own hands. The introduction 
of any system amongst those peoples had to 
be worked very cautiously Gradually, as 
the Administration began to be consolidated, 
the numerous native pot-stills scattered all 
over the country under the crude arrangements 
then in force began to be collected into Cen- 
tral Government enclosures called Distille- 
ries, thus enabling Government to perfect its 
control by narrowing the limits of supervision , 
and to regularize its taxation by imposing a 
direct still-head duty on every gallon issued 
from the Distillery. Under Distillery arrange- 
ments it has also been possible to regulate 
and supervise thoroughly the manufacture of 
liquor and its dlsxiosal subsequent to its 
leaving the Distillery by means of a system of 
transport passes, establishment supervision, im- 
proved distribution and vend arrangements. 


Various Systems. 

The Out-StiU System may be taken to in- 
clude all systems prior in order of development 
to the Imposition of Still-head duty. Briefly 
stated the stages of development have been— 
First : farms of large tracts, Second • farms 
of smaller areas ; Third * farms of the combin- 
ed right to manufacture and sell at particular 
places without any exclusive privilege over a 
•definite area , Fourth farms of similar right 
subject to control of means and times for dis- 
tilling and the like. The Provincial Govern- 
menfi have had to deal with the subject In 
different ways suited to local conditions, and 
so the order of development from the lower 
jforms of systems to the higher has not been 
always everywhere Identical in details. Yet 
in Im essence and main features the Excise 
Administration in most provinces of British 
India has progressed on uniform lines the key 
note lying in attempts, where it baa not been 
posfdbid to work with the fixed duty system 
In Its slmpleet forms, to combine the farming 
and duty kystems with the object of secur- 


ing that every gallon of spirit should bear a cer- 
tain amount of taxation. The Out-StlU System 
has in its turn been superseded by either the 
Free-supply system or the District Monopoly 
system The Free-supply system is one of 
free competition among the licensed distil- 
lers in respect of manufacture The right of 
vend is separately disposed of The District 
monopoly system on the other hand is one In 
which the combined monopoly of manufac- 
ture and sale in a district is leased to a farmer 
subject to a certain amount of minimum still- 
head duty revenue in the monopoly area being 
guaranteed to the State during the term of 
the lease 


The recommendations of the Indian Excise 
Committee of 1905-06 resulted in numerous 
reforms in British India, one of them being 
that the various systems have been or are gra- 
dually being superseded by the Contract Dis- 
tillery System under which the manufacture 
of spirit for supply to a district is disposed of 
by tender, the rate of still-head duty and 
the supply price to ibe charged are fixed 
in the contract and the right of vend is separ- 
ately disposed of. This is the system that now 
prevails over the greater portion of British India. 
The other significant reforms have been the 
revision of the Provincial Excise Laws and 
regulations, and the conditions of manufacture, 
vend, storage and transport, an improvement 
in the quahty of the spirit, an improved system 
of disposal of vend licenses, reductions and 
ro-distributions of shops under the guidance 
and control of local Advisory Committees 
and gradual enhancement of taxation with a 
view to checking consumption. 

Since the issue of the report of the Excise 
Committee, 1905-06, no less than 218,000 square 
miles of territory were transferred from the 
out-fctlll to the distilling system In 1906-00 
39 per cent of the total excise area and 28 per 
cent of the population of that area were served 
by out-stills, the proportions in 1912-13 were 
only 15 and 8 per cent respectively. 


The Incidence of the total revenue derived 
from country distillery spirits per proof gallon 
during the quinquennium 1008-09 to 1912-13 
was as follows: — 


1908- 09 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 


Es. 6 52 
M 6-72 
» 6*49 

„ 6 84 

„ 6 05 


The incidence of revenue per proof gallon 
for the year 1916-16 was Bs. 7 46 It was 
highest in the Punjab, viz , Bs. 12*62 and lowest 
in the N. W. Frontier Province, , Bs 2*86. 


In the last year the Incidence was highest In 
Berar 7 24 and lowest in Behar and Orissa 3* 28. 
The average consumption of country spirits per 
100 of the population in the distillery areas 
during the above period was as follows ; — 


1908-09 

. . . . Gallons 

L.P. 

4‘43 

1909-10 

. . »» 


4’ 11 

1910-11 

. . . . , 


4*40 

1011-12 

. . • • t, 

„ 

4*62 

1912-18 

• • •• ,, 

u 

4* 75 
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In 1912-13 it was highest in Bombay 15*22 
and lowest in Bengal 2 13. 

In 1915-16 the average consumption of coun- 
try spirit per 100 of population was 5 40 gallons 
L P It was highest in the Pan jab, vtz,, 16-96 
and lowest in Burraah 768 

Sap of the date, palmyra, and cocoanut palms 
called toddy, ia used as a drink either fresh 
or after fermentation In Madras and Bombay 
the revenue is obtained from a fixed fee on every 
tree from which It is intended to draw the liquor 
and from shop license fees In Bengal and Burma 
the sale of shop licenses is the sole form of taxa- 
tion. Country brands of rum, and so-called 
brandies and whiskies, are distilled from grape 
Juice, etc The manufacture is carried out in 
private distilleries in various parts of India A 
number of breweries has been established, 
mostly in the hills, for the manufacture of a 
light beer for European and Eurasian consump 
tlon. The uniform fee of 4 annas 6 pies per 
gallon is levied all over India at the time of 
Issue. 

« 

Foreign liquor Is subject to an import duty 
at the tariff rates, the most important of which 
is Us. 11-4-0 per proof gallon on spirit and 4 
annas 6 pies pei gallon on beer. It can only be 
sold under a license. 

Since the war Brandy and Whisky are manu- 
factured in considerable quantities at Baroda 


The base used Is the Mhowra flower. It ii 
drunk in big towns as a substitute for German 
spirit, and is excised at tariff rates 

Drug o— The narcotic products of the hemp 
plant consumed in India fall under three main 
categories, namely, ganja or the dry flowering 
tops of the cultivated female hemp plant 
charas, or the risinous matter which forms an 
active drug when collected separately ; and 
bhang, or the dried leaves of the hemp plant 
whether male or female cultivated or unculti- 
vated The main features of the existing sys- 
tem are restricted cultivation under supervision, 
storage in Bonded Warehouses, payment of a 
quantitative duty before issue, retail sale under 
licenses and restriction on private possession. 
Licenses to retail all forms of hemp drugs are 
usually sold by auction. 

Opium — Opium is consumed in all provin- 
ces in India The drug is commonly taken 
in the form of pills , but in some places, chiefly 
on social and ceremonial occasions, it is drunk 
dissolved in water Opium smoking also prevails 
m the City of Bombay and other large towns. 
The geneial practice is to sell opium from the 
! Government Treasury, or a Central Ware- 
house, to licensed vendors The right of retail 
to the public is sold by annual auction to one 
or several sanctioned shops 

The opium revenue in 1918-19 is estimated at 
£3,191,800, and theExclse revenue at £10,373,700, 


SALT. 


The salt revenue was inherited by the British 
Government from Native rule, together with a 
miscellaneous transit dues These transit dues 
were abolished and the salt duty consolidated 
and raised There are four great sources of 
supply , rock salt from the Salt range and 
Kohat Mines in tiie Punjab , brine salt from 
the Sambhar Lake in llajputana, salt brine 
condensed on the borders of the lesser Bann of 
Cutch, and sea salt factories in Bombay, Madras 
and at the mouth of the Indus 
The Salt Range mines contains an inexhaus- 
tible supply. They are worked in chambers 
excavated in salt strata, some of winch 
are 250 feet long, 45 feet wide and 200 
feet high The Rajputana supply chiefly comes 
from the Sambhar Lake where brine is extracted 
and evaporated by solar heat. In the Rann 
of Cutch the brine is also evaporated by solar 
heat and the product is known as Baragara 
Balt. In Bombay and Madras sea water is 
let Into shallow pans on the sea-coast and eva- 
porated by solar heat and the product sold 
throughout India. In Bengal the damp climate 
together with the large volume of fresh water 
from the Ganges and the Brahmaputra into 
the Bay of Bengal render the manufacture of 
Bea difficult and the bulk of the supply. 


both for Bengal and Burma, is imported from 
Liverpool, Germany, Aden, Bombay and Madras, 

Broadly, one-half of the indigenous salt is 
manufactured by Government Agency, and the 
remainder under license and excise systems. 
In the Punjab and Rajputana the salt manu- 
factories are under the control of the Northern 
India Salt Department, a branch of the Commerce 
and Industry Department In Madras and 
Bombay the manufactories are under the super- 
vision of Local Go veraraents Special treaties with 
Native States permit of the free movement of 
salt throughout India, except from the Portu- 
guese territories of Goa and Bamaun, on the 
frontiers of which patrol lines are established to 
prevent the smuggling of salt into British India. 

From 1888-1903 the duty on salt was Rs. 2-8 
per maund of 82 lbs In 1903, it was reduced to 
Rs. 2 , m 1905 to Rs. 1-8-0 ; in 1907 to Re 1 and 
111 1916 it was raised to B«. 1-4-0. The successWa 
reductions in duty have led to a largely increased 
consumption, the figures rising by 25 per cent, 
between 1903-1908. To illustrate the growth of 
consumption, in 1902-03, with a tax of Rs. 2-8-0 
per maund, the revenue was £5,586,068, foi 
1918-19 with a duty of Re. 1-4-0, the estimated 
revenue is £3,492,200. 
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CUSTOMS. 


The import duties have varied from time to 
time according to the financial condition of 
the country. Before the Mutiny they were 
five per cent. , in the days of financial stringency 
which followed they were raised to 10 and in 
tome cases 20 per cent. In 1875 they were 
reduced to five per cent , but the opinions of 
Free Traders, and the agitation of Lancashire 
manuf^turers who felt tlie competition of 
the Indian Mills, Induced a movement which 
led to the abolition of all customs dues in 1882. 
The continued fall In exchange compelled the 
Government of India to look for fresh sources of 
revenue and in 1804 five per cent duties were re- 
imposed, varns and cotton fabrics being exclud- 
ed. Continued financial stringency brought 
piece-goods within the scope of the tariff, 
and after various expedients the demands of 
Lancashire were satisfied by a general duty of 
34 per cent, on all woven goods — an import 
' " on goods by sea, an excise duty on goods 

E iiced in the country. The products of the 
-looms are excluded These excise dutie® 
are Intensely unpopular in India, for rea-sons 
set out in the special article dealing with the 
subject. In 1910-11, in order to meet the deficit 
threatened by the loss of the revenue on opium 
exported to China, the silver duty was raised 
from 6 per cent, to 4d an ounce, and higher 
duties levied on petroleum, tobacco, wines, 
spirits, and beer. These were estimated to 
produce £1 million annually. 


The Customs Schedule was completely recast 
in the Budget of 1916-17 in order to provide ad- 
ditional revenue to meet the financial distur- 
bance set up by the war The general import 
tatifl, which had been at the rate of 5 per cent 
ad valorem since 1894 w'as raised to 7^ per cent 
ad valorem, except m the case of sugar , as India 
is the largest producer of sugar in the world 
the Import duty on this staple was fixed at 10 
per cent. There was also a material curtailment 
of the fi^e list The principal article of trade 
which was not touched was cotton mauutac- 
tures. For the past twenty years the position 
has been that cotton twists and yarns of all 
kinds are free of duty wliile a duty at the rate 
of per cent is imposed on woven goods of all 
kinds whether imported or manufactured in 
Indian mills The Budget left the position as 
It stood The Government of India would have 
been glad to see the tariff raised to 5 per cent 
without any corresponding alteration of tlic 
excise, but were over-ruled by the Cabinet on 
the ground that this controversial matter must 
come up for discussion after the war. Finally 
the Budget imposed export duties on tea and 
Jute. In the case of tea the duty was fixed at 
ite. l*8-0 per 100 lbs , In the case of jute the ex- 
port duty on raw jute was fixed at Bs 2-4-0 per 
bale Of 400 lbs., approximately equivalent to an 
ad tfUarem duty of 5 per cent. .manufactured 
jute was charged at the rate of Be 10 per ton 
on sacking and Bs. 16 per ton on Hessians 


The Customs Tariff was further xxuiterially 
modified in the Budget for 1917-18. In the 
prevkms year an export duty on jute was 
Imposed at the rate of Bs. 2-4-0 per bale of 
400 lbs. In the case of raw jute and Bs. 10 


per ton on sackings, and Bs 16 per ton on 
Hessians , these rates were doubled, with a 
view to obtaining an additional revenue of 
£500,000 Tlio import duty on cotton goods 
was raised from 3i per cent to 7J per cent 
without any alteration in the Excise, which 
remained at per cent This change was 
expected to produce an additional revenue 
of £1,000,000 The question of tlie Excise 
was left untouched, for the reason, amongst 
others, that the Government could not possibly 
forego the revenue of £320,000, which it was 
expected to produce. Witli these changes in 
operation the revenue from Customs in 1918-19 
is estimated at £10,714,400. 

The Customs Department is administered 
by an Imperial Customs Service responsible to 
the Imperial Government in the Department 
of Commerce and Industry, but acting through 
the Local Goveniment^ The senior Collectors 
are Covenanted Civilians specially chosen 
for this duty , the subordinates are recruited 
m India and in England (Customs Tariff q. v.) 

Income Tax. 

The income tax was first imposed in 
India in 1860, in order to meet the financial 
dislocation caused by the Mutiny It was 
levied at tlic rate of four per cent, or a 
little more tlian d in the pomid on all incomes 
of five hundred lupees and upwards Many 
changes have from time to time been made In 
the system, and the present schedule was con- 
solidated ID the Act of 1886. This imposed a 
tax on all incomes derived from sources other 
than agriculture which were exempted. On 
ineomes of 2,000 rupees and upwards it fell 
at the rate of five pies in the rupee, or about 
6Id ID the pound , on incomes between 500 and 

2.000 rupees at the rate of four pies in the rupee 
or about 5d in the pound. In March 1903 
the minimum taxable income was raised from 
500 to 1,000 rupees The income-tax schedule 
was completely revised raised, and graduated 
io the Budget of 1916-17 in the general scale of 
increased taxation imposed to meet the deficit 
arising out of war conditions All existing 
exemptions Were it ft untouched and no altera- 
tion was made in the taxation of persons whose 
incomes, official or private, were less than Bs. 

6.000 per annum In the case of incomes 
which exceeded the sum of Bs 6,000 per annum 
the tax was enhanced in the following way . — 

(1) Incomes from Bs 6,000 to Bs 9,999 pay 
6 pics in the rupee, or 7id per pound. 

(2) Incomes from Bs 10,000 to Ba 24,999 
say 9 pies in the rupee, or Hid in the pound. 

(3) Incomes of Bs 25,000 and upwards pay 
1 anna in the rupee, which is equivalent to 1st 
3d. in the pound. 

Profits of companies are assessed at the 1 
anna rate ; but this is subject to abatement 
or exemption, to individual shareholders who 
can show that their total Incotee is such as to 
warrant a lower rate of taxation or none at all. 
Thus a shareholder Whose income is less than 
Bs. 1,000 annum from all sources obtaiot 
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a refund of the entire tax previously recovered 
on his dividends ; a man whose total income is 
Rs 6,000 obtains a refund of the amount re- 
covered in excess of the 6 pie rate ; and so on 

In the Budget of 1917-18 the income tax 
was left untouched , but there w'as imposed a 
super-tax. 

The bujx^r-tax begins m respect of income 
exceeding Bs 50,000 and is levied on the fol- 
lowing scale — 

Tor every rupee of the flrst Its 50,000 of the 
excess, i.c , between Bs 50,000 and 1 lakh 
1 anna per rupee 

For every rupee of tlio next Rs, 50,000 of 
the excess, between 1 and 1^ lakhs. IJ 
annas per rupee. 


For every rupee of the next Rs. 50,000 of 
the excess, t e., between 1} and 2 lal^s : 2 
annas in the rupee. 

For every rupee of the next Rs 50,000 of the 
excess, t e , between 2 and lakhs : 2| 
annas per rupee. 

For every rupee of the next Rs. 50,000 of the 
excess, le , on everything over lakhs : 
3 annas per rupee. 

These rates are, of course, in addition to the 
standard income tax at the rate of 1 anna in 
the rujx'c The maximum income tax levied on 
this scale amounted to five shillings in the 
pound, income tax and super-tax combined. 

The total yield of the income tax in the current 
year is estimated at £6.3X3,200. 


THE DEBT. 


On 3Gth Sopbmber 1918, tlic national debt 
of India was 568 crores . 'Ihis iisnire rcpr{“-(nts 
k'^is than Rs pe r hi ad of India’s })opulatjon, 
when compared with the putilic r< venius, ^\lllch 
in 1917-18 amount! d to about 167 croies, con- 
stitutes a national indi btodness which, in coin- 
parisou with thi' national resourcis, is very 
much small! r than that ol most other nations 
Thi letifeon wli> India is in this favourable 
[Kjsition is mainly tin care with which, in the 
long years of peace preceding the great war, her 


outlay was restrirtiii to lur available means, 
whereby the at cumulation ot wattelul and 
unproductiv'e di bt was avoidt d At the com- 
mcncemtnt of thi war India found herself in a 
jKisitiou whin almost the whole of her debt 
represtntid productive outlay on railw'ays and 
irrigation, normally yitJdlng a return consi- 
derably m excess ol the interest whicli she had 
to pay on the amount borrowed, including tlie 
interest on tile small amount ol di bt which could 
be described as unproductive 


Productive Debt. — Tiie following table shows the amount of tlic national debt of India, 
botli productive and uou-productivc, Irom time to time — 

[In Crores of Ruites.! 




Urtlmary 

Debt. 

Productive Debt. 

Total 



Railways. 

Irrigation. 

Total. 

of debt. 







1 


3 

4 

5 

On 31st M.ircii— 

1888 


J09 a 

88 8 

‘25 9 

111 7 

224 2 

1893 


97* 5 

136 5 

‘28 9 

105*4 

‘202*9 

1898 


11)5 0 

159*0 

32 5 

191*5 

296*5 

1903 


88*7 

192 1 

37 2 

229*3 

318*0 

1908 


5b* 1 

2b6*b 

14*8 

311*4 

367*5 

1913 


37*5 

317*7 

56*4 

374*1 

411*6 

1914 


19*2 

333*0 

59 1 

392*1 

411*3 

1915 


3*3 

349*8 

61*6 

411*4 

414*7 

191C 


3*0 

351*6 

63*6 

415*2 

418*2 

1917 


10 5 

363*6 

64*9 

418*5 

429*0 

1918 .. 


133*3 

358*8 

65*9 

424*7 

558*0 


Thi mi 
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On the 31st March 1014, out of a total debt 
of 411 crores,only 19 crorcs represented ordi- 
nary or unproductive dc bt The annual interest 
on the latter was only a crore, and on the pro- 
ductive debt about 13 crores, so that India’s 
total interest charges then amounted to about 
14 crores On the oth('r hand, railways and 
irrigation works, which had been financed from 
the productive debt, yielded in that year a 
return of nearly 23 crores, which left a margin 
of 9 crores of clear profit to the country, alter 
meeting the interest charges on the entire debt 
Even after the contribution of £100 millions 
to the cost of the war which India made in 1917, 
and which added over 30 per cent to the nationa 1 
debt, the revenue from railways and irrigation 
amounted in the year 1917-18 to 32 crorcs, so 
that the revenue from productive (xpcnditure 
amounted to 133 per cent of the total interest 
charges Had it not b(‘en for India’s contri- 
bution of 160 crores to the expenses of the war 
the ordinary debt would have been completely 
wiped out in 1917, and the amount of the ordi- ! 
nary debt outstanding on 31st March 1918, 
namely, 133 3 crorcs was thus actually less than 
the amount of that contribution 

Financial Strength.-— Tliesc arc not the only 
facts which show the strength of India’s 
financial position The iutercbt on her public 


debt is not only secured by the revenue from 
railways and irrigation works which were directly 
financed by borrowing, but is a charge on the 
public revenues as a whole The following 
table shows the total revenue and expenditure 
of India (including the revenue and expenditure 
of the provinces) during the past six years. 


In Crores of Eupees. 
Eevenue Expenditure. 

1912- 13 130 119 

1913- 14 128 125 

1914- 15 122 128 

1915- 16 127 128 

1916- 17 147 132 

1917- 18 .. . .167 153 


Form of Debt.— Tlio existing rupee loans 
arc of two kinds — 

(1) Those which Government has undertaken 
not to reptay before a certain fixed date, but 
which are repayable at tile option of Govem- 
mdit at any time after that date, after giving 
notice 

(2) Tliasc which Government has undertaken 
I to repay either (a) on a certain fixed date, or 

(b) not earlier than a coitain fixed and not later 
1 than another fixed date. 


The following arc the rupee loans now in existence — 

(a) Non-Tirminablb Loins. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Kame of loan. 

Half-yearly 
date of payment 
of interest 

Conditions of 
r('paymi'nt 
(Unless otherwise 
stated, re payment 
will be at par ) 

Amount out- 
standing on 

March 31st, 

1918 





Rs. 

1. 3i per cent loan of 1842-43 

2. 8| percent. loan of 1854-55. 

1st February and 
Ist August 

SOth June and 
31st December 


1 

20.94.86. 000 

29.43.39.000 

8. 3 J per cent, loan of 1865 . 

4. SJ per cent, loan of 1879 . 

1st May and 1st 
November 

16th Janiwry and 
16th July 

! 

r Re payable at the option 

1 of Government after 
three months’ notice. 

1 

31,13,09,000 

3,41,37,000 

5. 3 per cent, loan of 1896*97. 

30thJunc and 31st 
December. 


1 

) 

6,83,29,000 

6. 3J per cent, loan of 1900 01 . 

30th June and 
31st December 

Repayable not before 30tb 
December 1020, and 
thereafter at the option 
of Government after 
three months* notice. 

31,46,03,000 




Totai^ . . 

. ^ 1,36,22,0^,000 



(6j TERMINABTE L04NS. 






Amount out- 



Half-yearly 

Conditions of 

standing on 


Name of loan. 

date ot payment 

repayment. 

March 31st, 



oi interest 

1918. 





Es. 

1, 4 per cent Terminable 

31st May and 

Eepavablo not bet on* SOth 

4,99,80,00el 


Loan ot 1915-10. 

30th November 

Nov(‘mb(r 1920 and not 
lattr than 3Uth Novem- 
ber 1923 



2. 4 per cent Conversion 

iHt April and 1st 

Eejiavable not before 1st 

9,97,32,000 


Loan of 1916 17 

Oetober 

Octobi r 1931 and not 
late-r than 1st October 
1930 



f 3 5 per cent. War Loan, 

i5th Ft-bruary 

Bepavable not before' 15th 

25,00,36,000 


1929-47 

and 15th Au- 

August 1929 and not 

i-< 

1 

gust 

late r than 15th August 


1 

o 

• 


1947 



[ 4 61 per cent WTar Bonds, 

I5th February 

Eepavable on the 15th 

19,79,07,000 

a 

1920 • 

and 15th Au- 

August 1920. 



gust. 



6 61 per cent War Bonds, 

i5th February 

Eeimvablc on the' 15th 

11,94,64,000 

1 

1922.* 

and 15th Au- 

August 1 922 



gust. 




Tot\l 

71,71,24,000 



• N.B , — The interest on the loans marked* is exempt from income-tax, but not from 
super-tax 


(b) Terminable LoANS—coneW. 


Name of loan. 


Half-yearly 
date of payment 
of interest 


Conditions of 
repayment. 


f 6 6J per cent. War Honds, 
1921 


7. per cent W’ar Bonds, 
1923 ‘t 


8 per- cent W'ar Bonds, 
1926 *t 


19. 6J per cent W^'ar Bonds, 
1928 *t 


15th March and 15th Septem- 
ber 


15th March and 15th Septem- 
ber 


15th March and 15th Septem- 
ber 


15th March and 15th Septem- 
ber. 


llepayable on the 15th 
September 1921, 


Be payable on the 15th 
September 1923. 


Be payable (at Es 103 
per cent ) on the 16th 
September 1926. 


Ee payable (at Es. 105 

per cent ) on the 16th 
September 1928. 


N.B. * — The interest on the loans marked* Is exempt from income-tax, but not from 
super-tax. 

t These Bonds will be accepted at par during their currency, as the equivalent of ^h for 
the poipose of subscription to any future long term loan, \^tevei Its rate of interest may bek 
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niere are also still In existence a few special 
loans, such as certain railway loans taken up by 
three Indian Chiefs, and a special 4 per cent, 
loan taken up by the Maharaja of Gwalior in 

1887. 

Sterling Debt — Besides the rupee loans, 
the national debt of India consists of some 
£173 millions oi sterling debt In former y< ars 
India was obliged to depend to a large extent 
on her borrowings in Loudon to iinance her 
expenditure on railways and irrigation, and 
the present sterling debt rtprc-ints such ol 
those loans as arc still outstanding — 

(1) India SJ per cent stock, of which the 
amount outstanding on 31st March 1918 was 
about £ 00^ millions , 

<2) India 3 per cent, stock, of which the 
amount outstanding on that date was about 
millions , 

(8) India 2^ per cent stock, of which the 
amount outstanding on that date was about 

£ Hi millions. 

The remainder of the sterling debt is made up 
of some outstanding India bonds and certain 
railway debenture stocks, of which the amounts 
in each case are comparatively small, together 
with so much of India's contribution ot £100 
millions as has not been liquidated from the 

S rocceds of the War Loans ot 1917 and 1918 , 
le amount of sterling dibt out'^tanding on this 
account on the 30tn September was about 
£28 millions representing the liability accepted 
by India for a corresponding amount ol British 
War Loan. 

Nature of Securities.— Ibe three mam 
forms in which the rupee debt is held are — (t) 
Stock or, as it is sometimes called Book Debt, 
(*I) Bearer Bonds , (tit) Prommorit Notes. 

(i) When debt is held in the form of Stock, the 
owner is given a certificate to the effect that he 
has been registered In the books of the Public 
Debt Office as the proprietor oi a certain amount 
of Government stock This certificate is 
known as a Stock Certificate, and it is bv that 
name that this form of debt is generally known 

(it) A Bearer Bond certifies that the bearer is 
entitled to a certain sum of rupees in resptet 
of the loan to which the bond relates. 

(tii) A Promissory Note contains a promi'ie 
by the Governor General In Council, on bthalf 
of the Secretary of State for India, to pay a 
certain person a specified sum either on a ^pt ci- 
fled date or after certain notice (according to 


the terms of the particular loan to wnich the 
promissory note rt latest, and to pay interest 
thereon at a certain rate half-yearly on certain 
specified dates. 

Each of the above three forms of security Is 
convertible by the holdi rinto eitht r of the other 
two 

I Other Government Securities —Treasury 
I Bills and Post Office Cash Certificates are also 
forms of Government securities 

Trensuru Bills, when Issued, are in respect of 
temporary iiorrovMng by the Government of 
India, and usually have a currency ol irom thr«e 
to twelve months. They arc sold at a discount, 
and are 7 >aid at maturitv at thi ir lulJ lace value, 
the difference representing the yitld on the 
investment The lowest denomination issued 
is for Rs '5,000 Their sale and payment at 
maturity are managed by the Presidency 
Banks. 

Cash Certificates. — Post Office Cash 

Certificates are specially intended to facilitate 
the investment of small amounts and to en- 
courage saving among people oi small incomes. 
They have a currency ol five years, at th(‘ expiry 
ol which they will be repaid The profit to the 
investor consists in the fact that thty are sold 
for an amount less tlmn the face value, thus* 
cash certifleates of denominations oi Rs. 10, 
Jis 20, Rs 50, Rs 100, and Rs 600 can at 
present be obtained on payment of Rs. 7-12, 
Rs 15-8, Rs 38-12, Rs, 77-8 and Rs 387-8 
respectively The maximum amount for which 
certificates may be held by any one person is 
Rs 30,000 iace value The special attraction 
of these Cash Certificate s is that the investor's 
money is not necessarily locked up for the full 
term of flve^ years He can, if he ^shes, obtain 
pavuirnt at any time during the currency ol the 
certificate, and he will then receive an amount 
which, according to the time he has held the 
certificate, gradually increases at compound 
interest from the original purchapc price up to the 
lull face value of the certificate at the end of 
five vears In the ca=p oi the Cash Certificates 
issue d in connection with the* Indian Viar Loans, 
the yield to the investor ranges from 4 per cent, 
a year, if he presents it lor payment alte r having 
held it for one year only, to 6i per cent a year 
if he holds it lor the full five y’cars The inves- 
tor’s profit is not subject to income-tax These 
certificates are for sale all the year round ans 
can be obtained at any Post Office which does 
savings bank business, and payment of the 
amount due can also be obtained at any such 
ofl^ce. 




)PEB AiDd STEKLiNG DEBT ana or rne xntekest tnereon, annual uiorease or itEDUoriow ox tne i^jsxtx 
and the Pkopoktion of the HUPEE DEBT held in London, from 1820-21 to 1916-17. 
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ig6 Debt, 


INTEREST EXPENDITURE. 



1915-1916. 

1916-1917. 

1917-1918. 

Budget 

1918 1919. 


Revised. 

INTBRBST ON DEBT OTHER THAN 

that charged to Railways 
AND Irrigation Works— 





Interest on total Debt — 





JR . 

1. India .. •A 

L£ . 

6,70,40,941 

5,66,67,195 

9,43,00,000 

10,61,00,000 

3,803,130 

3,777,813 

6,286,700 

7,073,300 

2. England . . . . £ . . 

0,182,399 

5,846,832 

9,938,800 

9,196,200 

Total 

9,985,529 

9,624,645 

16,225,500 

16,269,600 

Deduct— Amovmt charged to— 



• 


(a) Railways 





fR . 

(i) India .. ^ 

6,42,62,141 

6,20,88,181 

6,34,16,000 

6,51,65,000 

4,284,143 

4,139,212 

4,227,800 

4,344,300 

(it) England . . £ 

3,738,480 

3,620,110 

3,600,000 

3,588,600 

Total Railways . . £ , 

8,022,623 

7,759,322 

7,827,800 

7,932,900 

(6) Irrigation . ^ 

(i) India .. ‘ {£ 

1,98,60,762 

1,93,89,288 

1,98,08,000 

2,02,24,000 

1,324,051 

1,292,620 

1,320,500 

1,348,300 

(ii) England . . £ . 

127,299 

120,585 

120,800 

121,000 

Total Irrigation . £ . 

1,451,360 

1,413,205 

1,441,300 

1,469,300 

Total deduction , £ .. 

9,473,973 

9,172,527 

9,269,100 

9,402,200 

Interest on Ordi- 
nary Debt . . £ . . 

511,656 

452,118 

6,956,400 

6,867,300 

Distribution of above- 





imperial .. .. £ .. 

271,214 

229,306 

6,743,500 

6,659,100 

Provincial .. •• £ 

240,342 

222,812 

212,900 

208,200 

IFTBREST ON OTHER OBLIGA- 
TIONS— 





On Savings Bank Balances 
convert at R15=£l £ . . 

473,085 

513,795 

638,100 

679,600 

Other Items .. •• £ .. 

206,723 

208,961 

203,000 

237,600 

Total . . • . 

678,808 

722,746 

841,100 

917,000 

Obanp Totax .. 

1,190,864 

1,174,864 

7,797,600 

1 

7,784,800 
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INTBREST Expenditure— coTiW. 



915-1916. 

1916-1917 

1917-1918 

Budget 

1918-1919. 


Revised. 

Debt oiftstanding on 31st 
March — 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Sterling 

182,171,829 

171 144,724 

238,505,524 

218,005,624 

Bupee Debt — 

Bs 

Rs 

Rs. 

Es 

New Loan 

. .. 

. .. 

.... 

30,00,00,000 

per cent 

.... 

4,91,67,255 

31,75,34,255 

31,75,34,266 

5 per cent 


1,10,51,523 

27,00,05,523 

26,66,65,523 

4 per cent • 

8,18 86,000 

21,40,54,000 

10,10,77,000 

15,98,77,000 

8^ per cent 

1,38,50,80,000 

1 ,32,02,13,050 

1,18,90,08,950 

1,18,94,58,950 

3 per cent 

7,75,47,200 

7,26,00,400 

0,01,03,400 

6,57,73,400 

Treasury Bills 

.... 

.. . 

48,00,00,000 

43,00,00,000 

Temporal y loans 

6,50,00,000 

50,00,000 

4,00,00,000 

.... 

Othei Debt 

1,00,74,000 

1,00,14,200 

1,00,14,200 

1,00,14,200 

Savings Bank Balances 

23,13,00,699 

25,25,08,358 

30,61,37,858 

82,35,23,368 


The total provision of £0 million allotted in the Budget estimate for the (urrc'nt year 
for the service of India’b contribution to the war will be applied in the current and next 
years as follows — 



1917-1918 

Budget. 

1918-19. 

In India — 

Interest and miscellaneous chaiges for Indian uar loan, 
1917 

£ 

1,152,200 

£ 

1,582,000 

► Discount on long term Indian uar loan (1929-47) 

418,100 

.... 

Sinking fund for long term Indian war loan (1029-47) at 
\ per cent on the amount of loan created by fresh 

1 issue and conversion ... 

276,700 

273,300 

\ Lump provision for charges connected with new Indian 

J war loan 

.... 

666,700 

! Total . . 

1,847,000 

2,522,000 

In England — 

Interest on British 6 per cent war loan (1929-47) taken 
over by India 

r 

8,340,100 

8,006,200 

sinking jfund in respect of British 6 per cent war loan 
(1929-47) taken over by India 

812,900 

471,800 

^ Total • . 

0,000,000 

6,000,000 
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THE INDIAN MINTS. 

The following statement shews the details of the silver coinage pxecnted for the Government 
o» India in the two mints during 191 7-18 — 


— 

Calcutta 

Bombay. 

Total. 

Value In Rs 

Value in Rs. 

Value in Rs. 

Rupees 

Hatf-Eupees ... 

Quarter-Rupees . 

Eighth-Rupees 

Total 

Total for 1916-17 

9,07,00,000 

62,67,900 

31,94,945 

13,51,33,293 

44,11,140 

22,58,33,293 

44,11,140 

52,67,909 

31,94,945 

9,91,62,854 

13,95,44,433 

23, 8., 07 , 287 

16,23,66,945 

14,53,40,381 

30,77,07,326 


The bulk of the coinaijo was from purchased silv(T Withdrawn and uncurrent com of the 
total nominal value 01 ll> 1,26,76,902 wa-. roc iv<'d at the two Mints tor recoinagt Th( demand 
for -1 mall com has bci n ti adily increasing during the pa>t two years, and a laig. amount of 
fractional silver coinage w’as neci ssary to Ic ep up stocks Besides the above, the tollowing sub- 
sidiary silver coinage was exocnttd during the year on b( half of other Governments — 




1 Calcutta Mint 

1 Bombvy Mint. 

Gov[ rnment 
on w hose 

jJenomi nation 
ot com 

Talc. 

ValU( in 
Hupecb 

Talc 

Value m 
Rupees. 

behalf the 
coinage w'as 
executed 

Ceylon ..j 
Straits . . j 
Egyptian. 1 

r 60 cents 

25 , 

lio , 

[20 „ 

lio , 

r20 piastres 

11 ? 

1 072,840 
312,000 
879,455 

5 36,420 
78,000 
87,955 

' 

551,641 

6,099,800 

504,168 

2,994,932 

4,98.5,402 

2,861,190 

1,68,120 

8,73,542 

11,00,213 

32,67,826 

27,18,612 

6,21.378 

1 Ceylon 
^ Govt 

J mtnt 
^ Straits 
^ Govt rn- 
J mtnt 
) Egyp- 
tian 

Oovern- 
J incnt 


Nickel and Bronze Coinage -One-anna 
nickel coins numbiriiig 68,066,605 puces 
of the nominal value ot Bs 36,29,167 w'ere 
struck during the year at the Bombay Mint 
a^nst 39,087,087 pieces coined during the 
previous year In addition the Bombay Mint 
carried out nickel coinage for the Egyptian 
Gtovernment consisting oi 6 and 10 millierae 
pieces, valued at 5,56,579 During the 
Closing months of 1917, the coinage oi the 
new nickel two-anna pieces was commenced 
The designs and punches for the new coin w^ere 
prepwed at the Calcutta Mint but the actual 
coining was taken up at both Mints By the 
81st March, 1918, 3,848,000 pieces of the no- 
minal value of Rs 4,81,000 had been turned 
out at the two Mints The Bronze Coinage 
was as usual confined to the Calcutta Mint and 
consisted of pice, half-pice and pie pieces of the 
asucregate value of Rs. 16,03,600 as compared 
Bs 2,65,900 in 1910-17 Thi> large 
qiiaatity of bronze coinage was necessitatf d by 
an increase in the demand , and by the withdrawal 
of fee old copper coin, which has been going on 
at treasuries during the past few years. The 


Calcutta Mint al 0 coined R'' 20,000 worth of 
coppT emts and half c. nts lor the CLylon 
Govtrnmiiit and R^- 4,80,000 worth of bronze 
pennies and hali-pcnnits lor the Australian 
Comm on W( alth 

Xhe Indian denominations with their 
British equivalents are — 

Pie = 1/12 penny 

Pice (3 pies) = 1 farthing. 

Anna (12 pies) = 1 penny 

Rupee (16 annas) — Is 4d 

A lakh (lac) is 100,000 rupees and a crore la 
100 lakhs. 

The equivalents of the rupee in various 
currencies are approicimately as follows • — 

One rupee = 1*68 franc (France, Italy, Bel- 
gium, &C. ) 

„ — 1*36 mark (Germany). 

„ = 1*6 krone (Austria-HungaryX 

„ == 0*324 dollar (United States) 

„ = 0 65 yen (Japan) 

The denominations of currency notes in 
circulation are 1 25, 6, 10, 50, 100, 500, 1,000, 
and 10,000 rupees. 


HISTORY OF THE COINAGE. 


Tbe Indian mints were closed to the un- 
restricted colnege ot silver for the public from 
the 2dtb Jtme 1893, and Act vm of 1893, passed 
‘ Sections 19 to 26 of tbe 
1870, which provided for 
its for tbe public ol gold 


and silver coins of the Government of India* 
4fter 1893 no Government rupees were coined 
until 1897, when, under arrangements made wife 
the Nfatlve States ot Bhopal and Kashmir, the 
currency of those States was replaced by Gov- 
ernment rupees. The re-coinage of these 


on that date, repealed 
Indi^ Coinage Act of 
fee cotnw M fee mi 





rupees proceeded through the two years 1897 
and 1808. In 1899 there was no coinage of 
rupees , but in the following year It <»eemed that 
coinage was necessary, and it was begun in 
February 1900, the Government purchasing th« 
silver reninrtd, ana paying for it mainly with 
the gold accumulated in the Paper Currency 
Bewerve In thst mid the following month « 
crore of riij'tes wa** coined and over 17 crores of 
rup'*eM in the \ear ending the Slst Maich 1910 
including the rupees Issued in connection with 
the conversion of the currencies of Native 
State? From the profit accruing to Govern- 
ment on the coinage it wa« decided to constituti 
a separate fund called the Gold Reserve Fund 
as the mo-t effective guarantee againat tempo 
rary fluctuations of exchange The whole 
profit was invested in sterling securities, the 
Interest from which was added to the fund In 
1906 exchange had been practically stable for 
eight years and it was decided that of the 
coinage profits devoted to this fund, six erore® 
should be kept in rupees In India Instead of 
being Invested in gt^d securities The Gold 
Reserve Fund wa« then named the Gold Stan 
dard Reserve It was ordered In 1907 that only 
one-half of the coinage profits should be paid 
Into th» re«erve the remainder being used for 
capital expenditure on railways The Gold 
Standard Reserve was called into action before 
the year 1907-08 was out Exchange tunied 
against India, and in March 1908, the Govern- 
ment of India offered bills on the Secretary of 
State up to half a million sterling, while the 
Secretary of State sold £1,000,000 Consols in 
oraer to meet such demands During April to 
August, further sterling bills were sold for a 
total amount of £8,05S,000 On a represent- 
ation bv the Government of India, the Secretarv 
of '^tate agieed to defei the application 
of coinage profit® to railway eonstruetion 
until th ' sterling as®ct« of the Gold Standoed 
Re®<rve amounted to £25 000,000 On the 
outbreak of thi war in Aumi®t 1914 the Reserve 
was drawn upon to mi et thi demands for ster- 
ling remit' an c s, and Government olT< r to 
sell £1,000,000 of Bills weekly The extent 
of these rates is show*, on pp. 191, 192 

Gold. 

Since 1870 there had been no coinage of 
double mohurs in Tiidin and the last coinage ol 
single mohur*- before 1918, in which ye .ir coinagi 
was resumed, wa'^ in the year 1891-92. 

A Royal pioclamation was is^uid in I9l8 
cstabli lung a branch of the Royal Mint at 
Bombay It -stated — Subject to the provi ion 
of this prex'lamation the Bombav Branch Mini 
f<halliorth( purixise ol the coinage oJ gold coins 
be deemed to be part ol the Mint, and accord- 
ingly, (a) the Deputy IMa-ter ol the Bombay 
Branch Mint shall comply with all directions 
he may receive from the Maste r of the Mint 
whether as regarel® the expenditure to be in- 
curred or the returns to be mode or the trans- 
tniasion of specimen coins to England or othe r- 
wlse and (b) the said specimen coins shall be 
subject to the trial ot the pyx under section 12 
of the Coinage Act, 1870, so that they shall be 
examined semrately from the coins coined in 
Bugiand or at any other branch of the Mint , and 
(c) the l>eputy Master of the Bombay Branch 
Mint fthd other officers presoos employed 


lor the puipose of cairymg on the business of 
the Branch Mint may be appointed, promoted 
suspended and removed and tm ir duties assigned 
and salaries awarded and in accordance with 
the provision® of section 15 oi thi Coinage Act* 
1870 Gold Mohurs and «ovt reigns were issued 
Irom this Mint during 1918 

Aei XXJl of 1899, passed on the 16th Sep- 
rember 1S99, provided that gohl coin fsoverelm 
and half sovereigns) shall be a legal tender In 
payment or on ai count at the rate of fifteen 
rupees lor one sovereign 

Silver. 

The weight and fineness of the silver coins 
are — 

Fine [ i 

■— Silver Alloy. Total. 

grains ] grainy! graini^ 

Rupee .. .. 165 ' 1 16 ~ 180 

Half-rupee .. 82^ 7J 90 

Quarter-rupee or 4- 

aniia piece 41 i 8f 45 

Eighth of a rupee or 

2-anna pier's . 20f IJ 22 J 

One rupee = 166 grains of fine silver. 

One 8hllllng== grains of fine silver. 

One rupee = shillings 2 0439 

Copper and Bronze. 

Copper coinage was Introduced into the 
Bengal Presidency by \ct XVII of 1835, and 
into the Madras and Bombay Presidencies by 
Act XXII of 1844. 

The w'cight of the copper coins struck under 
Act XXII I ol 1870 remained the same as it was 


in 1835 It was as 

follows •— 

Grains 



troy 

Double pice, nr half-aina 

. . 200 

Pice or quaiter-anna 

.. 100 

llalf-p|i*e or one-eic 

htli of an anna 

60 

Pio being one-third of a pice or 

one- 

twelth of an anna 


The weight and 

dimensions of 

bronze coios 

are as follow® — 

Standard 

Diameter 


w« ight in 

InmlUi- 


grains troy. 

metres. 

Pice 

76 

25'4 

EJalf-plce 

37i 

25 

21’16 

Pie ... 

17*46 


Nickel. 

The Act of ’906 also provides for the coinage 
of a nickel coin. It was directed that the nickel 
one-anna piece should thenceforth be coined at 
the Mint and Issue The notification also prea* 
cribed the design of the coin, which has a waved 
edge with twelve scollops, the greatest diameter 
of the coin being 21 millimetres, and Its leasl 
diameter 19’ 8 millimetres The desirabilltv cf 
Issuing a half anna nickel coin was considered 
bv the Government of India in 1909, but aft«f 
consultation with Local Governments it WM 
decided not to take action in this direction uottt 
the people hs^d become thoroughiv familiar with 
the present one-anna coin. The tw(HUUMI 
oiokei toiu wm Introduced In 1917-llf ^ 
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The Paper Currency. 


Under Acts VI of 1839, III of 1840, and IX of 
1843, the Presidency Banks of Bengal, Bombay, 
and Ma dras were authorised to issue notes 
payable on demand, but the issue of the notes 
was practically liimted to the three cities of 
Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras These Acts 
were repealed, on the Ist March 1862, by Act 
XIX of 1861, providing for the issue of a paper 
currency through a Go\ernment Department, 
by means of notes of the Government of India 
payable to bearer on demand. Since then no 
banks have been allowed to issue notes in India 

Act II of 1910 amended and consolidated the 
law on the subject By it, a note of the value of 
five, ten, or fifty rupees, as well as a note of any 
other denommational value which the Governor 
General in Council may, by notification in the 
Oazette of India, so specify, was declared to be a 
** universal currency note,” that is, legal tender 
throughout British India and encashable at any 
office of issue m British India ; the then existing 
sub-circles of Cawnpore, Lahore, Karachi, and 
Calicut were abolished, and the first three of 
these constituted separate circles of issue in 
addition to Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and 
Bangoon. At the same time, by a notification 
tosu^ under the Act, the further issue of 20- 
rupee notes was discontinued By another 
notification issued in 1911 under section 2 of the 
same Act a currency note of the denominational 
value of one hundred rupees was declared to be 
a “ universal currency note ” 

Department of Paper Currency. 

The function of this department is to issue, 
without any limits, promissory notes (called 
currency notes) of the Government of India 
payable to the bearer on demand, of the deno- 
minations of Rs 1, 2/8, 5,10, 50, 100, 500, 1,000, 
and 10,000, the issue being made in exchange for 
rupees or half rupees or lor gold com, which is 
legal tender, from any Paper Currency olface or 
agency, and for gold bullion and gold coin, which 
is not legal tender, from circle offices on the 
requisition of the Comptroller General. 

Supply and issue of Currency Notes. 

Currency notes are supplied by the Secretary 
of State through the Bank of England on an 
Indent from the Head Commissioner. The 
Head Commissioner or Commissioners supply 
Currency Agents with all the notes required for 
the purposes of the Paper Currency Act. Every 
Buch note, other than a " universal ” note, bears 
upon it the name of the place from which it Is 
iekied and every note is impressed with the 
Btgnature of the Head Commissioner or of a 
Commissioner or Deputy Commissioner. 

The officers in charge of the circles of issue are 
authorised to issue, from the office or offices 
estobUshed in their circles, currency notes in ' 
exchange for the amount thereof (1) in rupees or 
half-rupees or in gold coin which is legal tender 
under the Indian Coinage Act ; or in rupees 
made under the Native Coinage Act, IX of 1876, 
and (2) on the requisition of the Comptroller 
Gene^ to all treasuries, in gold coin which is 
imt legal tender under the Coinage Act or gold 
bullion at the rate of one Government rupee for 
7*68844 giatiu troy of fine gold. Correnoy 


notes can also be issued against gold coin of 
bullion or silver bullion or sterling securities held 
by the Secretary of State for India in Council. 
Notes when legal tender. 

Every note is a legal tender in its own circle 
(except by Government at the office of issue) for 
the amount expressed in that note , that is to 
say, whenever a note forms the integral sum or 
a portion of any payment, either to Government 
on account of a revenue or other claim, or to any 
body corporate or person in British India, it is a 
legal tender Five, ten, fifty and hundred rupee 
notes are legal tender throughout British India. 

Notes of higher denominations than five, ten, 
fifty and hundred rupees are payable only at the 
ofiice or offices of issue of the town from which 
they have been issued In ordinary circumstances 
every Government treasury, of which there are 
about 250 in British Indi^, cashes or exchanges 
notes if it can do so without inconvenience; 
and when this cannot be done conveniently for 
large sums, small sums can generally be ex- 
changed for travellers 

The whole amount of currency notes in circu- 
lation is secured by a reserve of gold and silver 
coin or bullion and securities of the Government 
of India or of the United Kingdom. 

The Currency and the War. 

The history of thopindian currency during the 
war IS one of ‘•omewhat ‘Strange vicissitudes. It 
was alw'ays anticipated that m time of crisis the 
great demand on the Indian system would be for 
gold to meet the remittances to London, accom- 
panud by a simultaneous demand for the 
encashment of rupees m Indui At first these 
anticipations were realised The moment 
hostilities broke out there was a demand for 
st(‘rlmg reimttanee, this was met by the tree 
i-sue of sterling bills, commonly called Reverse 
Councils, on J on don, until the demand was 
exhaustid There was a demand for the en- 
cashment of is^oUs, this was wisely faced not 
by reducing the facilities for encashment , but 
by increasing them I’his measure was entirely 
elhc.icious and the uneasiness sooli subsided. 
Thereafter a scries of surprnes Was in store for 
those in authoiity The immense demand for 
Indian produce, at very high prices, accom- 
panied by a diminished import trade, arising 
from the diversion of the manufacturing power 
of Great Britain and the shortage of fri'lght, 
with lieavy Expiuiaiture in India on behalf of 
the Home Government set up an unprecedented 
dtmand for currency It was accentuated by 
the virtual cessation of private trade in bullion, 
one of the souices from which India in ordinary 
times meets the balance of trade in her favour. 
This induced a very large expansion in the 
volume of currency, both the Note issue and the 
metallic circulation The appetite lor rupees 
was insatiable and was met only by heavy 
purchases from the United States , and although 
it was reduced by the issue of Notes of smaller 
denominations, namely of one rupee and two 
rupees eight annas, it still persists and is a 
source of considerable embarrassment at a 
time when the whole world Is clamouiing f or 
1 the predous metals. 
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Demand for Currency 

The extent of this demand for currency will 
be seen from the following table In 1913-14, 
the last })re-war year, the total d( mand tor cur- 
rency amounted to Us 23,84 laklis , in the last 
financial vi ar it reached a total of Its 33,15 
lakhs, the largest on record. The figures are m 


lakhs of mile es . — 

(1) Silver— 

1917-18 

New rupee ( oiuagc 

4 23,12 

Increase ( — ) or decrease (+) in the 
Cum nc y Reserve of Rupees . . 

-1-6,68 

Exports from India 

—1 92 

Total Silver 

+28,18 

(2) Gold — 

N('t imports of sovcreignp (tliiough 
Currency) 

+0,03 

Increase ( — ) or deerrase (+) »u 
Cuireiicy Reserve ol sovinigiis 
in India 

+2,42 

Transtci ironi or to thi Cold 
Standard Reserve 

+ir> 

Total Gold 

+11, ()0 

(3) Increase (4-) or decease ( — ) m 
the circuldtiem oi curuney notes 

4 13 42 

(4) Increase ( — ) or deCiease (-f) m 
Tieasiiry balances 

—5 

Grand Total Cerrency 

Demands 

+53,15 


India’s Demand for Silver. | 

The rupee coimage was exceedingly heaw In 
discussing it the Controller ot curicncy,in his last 
annual report , says —The rupee coinage of the 
year amounti d to 23,-12 laklis, while the mt 
reduction in the rup( e balances in treasuries and 
in Currency was 6,36 lakhs Deducting the nipi c b 
shown in th^ trade a( counts as having been 
exported by sea from India, the actual ninnlxi 
oi rupees adde d in the year to the cirt illation 
in the hands oi the public was thus 27,86 lakh*- 
Compared with 1916-17, whim the absor]ition 
was 33,81 lakhs, the absorption in 1917-18 wa^ 
on a somewhat smallir scale It will be ol 
interest to not(' her( that be twe ( n 1 lx IstAugmt 
1914 and ‘list March 1918 the nunjber of nipics 
passed into eiiculation was 78,93 lakhs, ripn- 
aenting jii-.t over 2''0 million ounci s ol fliu* silvi r 
The total world produition in tlie four years 
1914 to 1917 has been estimated at 650 million 
ounces, so that Indian coiii requin meiits m the 
44 months in question alone repres« nt mori than 
41 per cent of the estimated world production 
in those lour years To the coin requirements 
must be added the net imports ol silver on priaatt 
account yhich in the same period have 
amounted to 128 million ounces, bringing the 
total quantity of silver absorbed in India 
between the dates mentioned to 398 million 
ounces.” 

Demand for Sovereigns 

In order to reduce the drtdn on the Paper Cur- 
rency Heserve sovereigns were issued ; these, 
QWing to the OQ |[old, immediately 


disappeared On this subject the Controller of 
Currency says : — 

“As regards sovereigns, the abKorption 
amounted to Rs 11,66 lakhs It can safely 
bo asseit('d that the whole of this amount went 
into hoards or the melting pot, and represents 
no real addition to the circulation as a matter 
ol tact, the absorption of sovorcigns In the 
year was somewhat larger than is disclosed by 
the above statement , for the figures there given 
do not include sovereigns imjmrted and passed 
into consumption without jiresentation at a 
OovernnK'nt office or tri'asiiry In normal 
times tile proportion of such imports to those 
w'hich are tenden d to the Currency Department 
IS not Very serious and possesses no special 
significance The reduction, since the outbreak of 
war, m private imports of gold, w^hich is largely 
nquiiid for usi m eonneition with the arts, 
has caused a scariity value to attach to the 
sovereign as a commodity and imported 
so\ereigns have conse'quontly not found their 
way info the currency ot the (onntry Currency 
sovereigns ware nhaRcd in the >ear between 
April and August 1917 and again In February 
and March 1918 to relieve the strain on the 
^ilvei balances Thi'y were issued primarily 
in connection with the purthase in Northern 
India ol wh( at lor the llo^al Commission, 
though both ill April 1917 and in February and 
jMarcli 1918, I'^sues were aKo made in certain 
districts of Madras and ci rtam ol the cotton- 
giowing districts of Bombay, 

The Note Circulation. 

The following taiilo illustrates the increase 
in the Note circulation as compared with pre- 
vious years . — 

(In lakhs of rupees ) 


Year 

ClRCFLATlON ON 

31 ST March 

Increase 
in average 
active 

Gross 

Net 

Active 

circu- 

lation. 

1899-1900 

28,74 

27,04 

22,10 

.. 

1904-05 

39,18 

36,30 

28,46 

+6,84 

1009-10 

54,41 

49,10 

39,98 

+9,10 

1910-11 

54,99 

48,41 

40,17 

+1,54 

1911-12 

61,30 

56,17 

44,61 

+3,14 

1912-13 

68,98 

56,30 

47,32 

+3,50 

1913-14 

66,12 

58,72 

49,97 

+1,24 

1914-15 

61 ,63 

65,65 

43,96 

—1,20 

1915-16 

67,73 

64,13 

53,19 

+2,65 

1916-17 

86,37 

83,98 

67,08 

+11,28 

1917-18 

99,79 

97,78 

84,30 

+12,51 
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The Gold Standard Reserve. 


Tlic figures for the net circulation exclude the 
value of the notes held in the Keserve Trea-'Unes. 
Hho e for the active ciiciilation further exclude 
the value of notes in all otlnr Government 


treasuiics and also of notes held m the Head 
Oflice s ot th(' Pr( idency Banlc' 

1he Paper Curren(y Hepartment niadc a 
profit ot lls 1,52, lakhs during the year. 


The Currency Reserve — The currency r« serve at tiK clo-e of the financial jear was 
made up of *— 

Silver coin in India Us 10,40 lakhs. 

Gold coin and bullion in India its 26,85 lakh*- 
Silver bullion undt r coinage Us 30 lakhs. 

Gold coin and bullion in England Us. 67 lakhs. 

Secuiities Us 61,48 laths. 

These securities were In Id m the folloning foim — 

Non inal ^ able. Cost price 



Rs 

a. 


Rs a, 

. P. 

In Rupee SEcuRixirs— 

per cent loan of 1842-43 . 

8 15 95,000 

0 

0 

^ 8,00,00,000 0 

0 

3 per cent, loan of 1890 97 

2,04,86,500 

0 

0 

1,99 99,915 10 

0 


10,20 81,500 

0 

0 

0,99,99,945 10 

0 


£ 


d. 

£ s 

d. 

In Sterling Securitifs— 

2i per cent Consols . 

. . 2,628 438 

1 

6 

2,240,468 18 

0 

British Troisury Bills 

32,777 000 

0 

0 

32,078,782 12 

9 


35,405,438 

1 

6 

31,319,251 10 

9 


= Ks. 01,47,88,773 1 0 


THE GOLD STANDARD RESERVE. 


The Gold Eeserve Fund was first started In 
the beginning of 1901 when the profits which 
had accrued from the coinage of rupees from 
April 1900 amounting to £3 milhons were 
credited to the fund, gradually remitted to 
England from time to time and there invested 
in sterling securities. In the following years 
the demand for rupees for trade requirements 
necessitated further heavy coinage and the 
Investments held in the Gold Reserve Fund 
rapidly swelled by the credit of the profits 
and the interest thereon and amounted at the 
close of 1905-06 to £12^ millions During 
the latter half of this year, abnormal trade 
activity resulted in an unprecedented demand 
for silver currency and necessitated exception- 
ally heavy coinage in a siiort space of time 
To avoid the possibility of a recurrence of 
similar Inconvenience, a separate silver branch 
of the Gold Reserve Fund was formed and 
was brought up to its proposed limit of rupees 
6 crores (£4 millions) by March 1907 ; and 
after being for a short time known as the **Gold 
and bUver Reserve Fund " it was finally named 
the Gold Standard Reserve. At the close 
of 1906-07, the Reserve contained nearly £17 
mlUions, of which £12i millions were held in 


securities, £4 millions in rupees in India and 
the rest in gold lu India and as a book credit. 
It is not necessary in this report to recount 
the events of the latter half of 1907-08. It- 
wilJ be sufficient to mention that the sale in 
India during the first half of 1908-09 of sterling 
liills on London resulted in the withdrawal 
from circulation in India of some Rs. 12 crores, 
the equivalent being withdrawn in gold by the 
Secretary of State from the Reserve in London, 
securities to the value of over £8 millions being 
put on the market. By November 1908, the 
silver in the Reserve in India had reached 18*65 
crores The subsequent improvement in trade 
conditions necessitated a iiortion of this silver 
being transfenid ♦o the Paper Currency Depart- 
ment to meet i otes and frequent similar trans- 
fers continued to be made, the account being 
adjusted by a transfer In the opposite direc- 
tion in London, made in gold from the Cur* 
'enev Bespeve held there to the Gold Standard 
Reserve By March 1911, the silver branch 
in India contained only 2*90 crores and the 
balance remained at tills figure till September 
1912, when the resumption of coinage made 
It possible gradually to increase it up to Ua. 6 
crores, ot which 4^ were held In Bombay. 
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Effects of the War — The recommendations 
of the Currency Commission regardinR the policy 
to be pursued towards the Gold Standard Reser- 
ve will be found explained in detail in the section 
Currency Commission (q. v.) Briefly, they 
were that the sliver branch of the Reserve 
sliould be abolished, and the nipees in the 
Reserve transferred to the Paper Currency 
Reserve in exchange for an equivalent in gold , 
that a much larger gold holding, in liquid gold, 
should be aimed at , and that the Secretary 
of State should be prepared to sell sterling 
bills and telegraphic transfers on London, or 
Reverse Councils as they are sometimes called, 
on demand. Unfortunately the war broki* 
out before there was time for this policy to be 
carried into effect so the emergency found the 
Reserve in a transition stage The measures 
adopted were prompt and efficacious The 
silver branch of the Reserve was abolished 
by transferring the rupees therein to the Paper 
Currency Reserve in exchange for an equiva- 
lent in sovereigns, so that the Reserve was 
composed entirely of gold and gold securitieb 
After a brief intcr\«il, necessary to consult, 
the Secretary of State, who naturally had to 
colour his arrangements by the abnormal 
financial conditions prevailing in London, a 
notification was issued early in August 1914 to 
the effect tliat Government would be prepared 
to sell sterling bills and telegraphic transfers 
on London to the extent of a million sterling a 
week, at the following rates — Bills 1-3-29 .2d 
and telegraphic transfers 1-3-27 32d, This at 
once steadied the exchanges 

As the war wmt on the movement was in 
precistly thi opposite direction As explained 
in the section dealing with the Pap( r Currency, 
the dt hiand tor nipt os was insatiable , at tlie 
same time the price ot silver continui d to 
TM' Govdiiment declined to buy sih(r loi 
coinagi' and to issue rupees at a loss, so on 
August 29th, 1917, the rate ot exchangi was 
r.ii8cd to one shiiling and flv» p<nce I-ater 
very iargt silver puiclUM s W( re made from thi 
dollar Ksrrvi in the Umti d States, to mut 
the price which had to bi paid tor this on April 
11th, 1918, the rate ol exchange was raised to 
one shilling and six pence. At that figure it 
now stands j 

The comparative failure of the lams in 1918, 
with thi' con'-equciit eessalion ol the ixport! 
of food grains Irom India, eau e d a mild di tur- 
bance in tin < xchange mark( t, bank^ and firms, 
who had laid down lunds in India to finance 
the export trade requiring to remit them to 


London. After an Inexcusable delay the Go- 
vernment of India Issued Sterling Bills, according 
to policy, the demand was sexin satisfied and 
the need lor rupees resumed 

The following statement shows the position 
of tin Gold Standaid Reserve at the close of the 
financial year Unde r ordinary circumstances 
th(‘ very heavy coinage ol rupiis would have 
swelled the Re^ene, lor the profits on coining 
are ciedited to this fund Owing to the high 
price ol silver tin le* is no profit on coining; 
therelore‘ the only accretions to the tund arise 
fiom the' interest on tlie investments 

Details ol the Gold Standard Reserve on 


3l8t March, 1918 .— 

In England — 

£ 

Estimated ^alne' on the filst 
March 1918 of the' Sterling 
Se ciiiities ol the* nominal value 
ol i.29 389,824 (as per details 
be low) 

28,452,943 

Casli place d bv the Scen tary of 
StalA' m Council at short 
notice 

0,000,499 

Ill India — 


Gold 

Nil. 

Tot\L .. 

34,463,442 


Details of iincstments - 

Face value. 


Loe'a! T oans 3 pe r te nt Stnik 

£ 

200,000 

Ginuante e el 2] ])e r ( cut Stoek 

438,720 

Tnlns^aal Go\(iniunt 3 ])( r 
eent Guaiantied 8tock 

(1923— 53) 

1,092,023 

Exelu qiie 1 6 per ce nt Bonds . 

4,982,800 

E\cli( qiiei 5 per cent Bonds, 1922 

2,008,800 

» 1U21 

139,800 

Exe he fpie 1 3 ])er e.i nt Bonds 

2,998,000 

Canada 3,’ pei e e nt Bonds 

161,000 

w^ South Wales 31 per cent. 

Stock . ... 

113,000 

Biitisli Tie asui> Bills .. 

13,494,000 

National Wai Loan 5 pei tent . 

3,762,181 

Total .. 

29,389,824 
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The Currency 

The Royal Commission on Indian Currency 
and Finance was appointed m April 1913» in 
order to Inquire Into certain questions arising 
out of the management of the Indian currency 
system and the cortroJ of Indian tluauce For 
some years, and particularly since the American 
crisis of 1907, when the Indian currency system 
was severely tried, much criticism had been 
levelled against the manner in which the pnn 
oiples laid down by the Fowler Committee of 
1608 bad been developed, and against the 
extent to which Indian funds and reserves 
had been drawn to London These criticisms 
were brought to a head when strong complaint 
was made in Parliament of the agency through 
which large purchases of silver were made 
for the Government of India In 1912 

It was to settle these issues that the Commis- 
sion was appointed, and It took evidence 
throughout the latter part of the year 1913 

The Report. — The report was dated February 
24th, 1914, some delay occurring through the 
necessity of referring It to Sir Henry Chalmers, 
who had taken up his post as Governor of 
Cevlon and Sir Shapurji Broacha, wiio had been 
obliged to return to Bombay on account of the 
severe financial crisis consequent on the failure 
of certain of the swad* shi banks The report was 
long and detailed, so the Commission furnished a 
summary of it, which condensed their opinions 
and recommendations In the following pass i.ges — 

1. The establishment of the exchange value 
of the nipec on < stable basis has been 
and is of the first importance to India 

2 The measures adopted foi the maintenance 
of thi xch ni' v.iln o) tii iui> h''- 
been neceasarilv and nahtly rather sup- 
plementary to than In all respects directly 
in pursuance of, the recommendations of 
the Committee of 1898 

3. These measures worked well in the crisis of 

1907-08, the only occasion upon wliicli 
they liavo been severely tested hitherto 

4. The time lias now arrived for a reconsidera- 

tion of the ultimate goal of the Indian 
Currency system. Tlie bdief of the Com- 
mittee of 1898 was that a Gold Currency 
In active circulation is an essential condi- 
tion of the maintenance of the Gold 
Standard in India, but the history of tlie 
last 15 years shows that tlie Gold Stan 
dord has been firmly secured without this 
oonditioQ 

5 . It would not be to India's advantage to 

encourage an increased use of gold in 
the internal circulation. 

0* The people of India neither desire nor need 
any considerable amount of gold for cir- 
culation as currency, and the currency 
moat generally suitable for the internal 
seeds of India oonalsts of rupees and 
wAm, 

A mini for the coinage of gold is not needed 
for iniipoeee of ouirenoyor exchange^ but 
tf rndiin sentiment genuinely demands 
it and Government of Tng i a are pro- 


Commission. 

pared to incur the expense, there is no 
objection in principle to its establishment 
cither from the Indian or from the Impe- 
rial standpoint provided that the coin 
minted is the sovereign (or the half-sover- 
eign) ; and it is pre-eminently a question 
in which Indian sentiment should prevail. 

8. If a mint for the coinage of gold is not 

established, refined gold should be 
received at the Bombay Mint in ex- 
change for currency. 

9. The Government should continue to aim 

at giving the people the form of currency 
which they demand, whether rupees, notes 
or gold, but the use of notes should be 
encouraged. 

10. Th' es'^entlal point is that this Internal 
currency should be snpportt'd for exchange 
purposes by a thoroughly adequate reserve 
of gold and stiTitng 

11. No limit can at present be fixed to the 
amount up to which the Gold Standard 
Heserve should be accumulated. 

12 The profits on coinage cf rupees should 
for th'‘ pri sent continue to be credited 
exclusively to the Reserve 

13. A much larg(*r proportion of the Reserve 
should be held in actual gold By an ex- 
change of .issi ts Intwitn this Reservo 
and the P ipi r Currency Reserve, a total 
of about £10,000,000 In gold can bo at 
onci curi d Thi'' tot,d should be raised 
as opportunity offi rs to £15,000,000 and 
there, dter the authorities should aim at 
keeping one-half of the total Reserve in 
actual gold 

14 Till Indian br inch of the Gold Standard 
Reserve in which ruptes are now held 
should be abolished, the rupees being 
handed ovit to the Paper Currency Ee- 
serve in exchange for gold. 

15. The proper place for the location of the 
w'holo of the Gold Standard Reserve Is 
London. 

16 The Government should definitely under- 
take to s( 11 bills in India on London at 
the rati* of U. 3 29-32d per rupee when- 
cv«>r called upon to do so 

17, The Paper Currency system of India should 
be made more elastic The fiduciary 
portion of the note issue should be in- 
creased at once from 14 crores to 20 
cror(‘8, and thereafter fixed at a maximum 
of the amount of notes held by Govern- 
ment ic the Reserve Treasuries plus one- 
third of the net circulation, and the 
Government should take power to msdie 
temporary investments or loans from the 
fiduciary portion withii^ this maximum 
in India and in London as tai alternative 
to investment in permanent setnuiUes. 

18. We recommend the Immediate tmiversali* 
satlon of the 500 rupee note and tbe 
increase of the facilities fee tbe enoaab* 
ment of notee. 
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19. The aggregate balances in India and Lon- 
don in recent years have been unusually 
large. This has been due mainly though 
not entirely, to accidental causes and to 
the exceptional prosperity of India 

20 Caution Is justifiable in framing Budgets 
in India, but has been carried rather fur- 
ther than was necessary in recent years 

21. A change In the date of the commencement 
of the financial year from the 1st April to 
the Ist November or the lot lauiiary 
would probably nabl the Government 
of India to irame more accurate Budgets 
Such a change would also enable the 
India Office to fix the amount of their 
borrowings in London with closer regard 
to irame^ate needs We commend this 
proposal for favourable consideration 

22. The practice of transferring rcvenu' sur- 
pluses to London to be used in avoiding 
or reducing fresh borrowings for capital 
exp ndltur has bei n tho.oughlv justified 
in the interest of India, and the Secretary 
of State has mad * good use, for this pur- 
pose or for actual reduction of debt, 01 ' the 
Wances from time to time accumulated 
in his hands. 

23. But the recommendations which we 
make as regards loans by Government in 
India may lead to a revision of the occa- 
sions though not of the extent, of trans- 
fers of money to London 

24. The Independent Treasury system of the 
Indian Government is not an ideal one 
It is partly responsible for the stringency 
which recurs annually in the Indian 
money markets 

26, We recommend that the Government of 
India should make a regular practice 
of granting loans to the Presidency Banks 
from their surplus balances in India 
against security on terms to be negotiat- 
ed with the Presidency Banks. 

26. In deciding upon the location of surplus 
balances, the Government of India and 
the Secretary of State should act in con- 
sultation, and, while the transmission of 
the necessary funds to London at f ivour- 
able rates of exchange la the first con- 
sideration the authority should h iv re- 
gard to all the factors including the 

f iosslbility of utilising surplus balances 
or loans in India. 

27. In carrying out these recommendations, 
the authorities should proceed tenta- 
tively and with caution. 

28. We recommend that the amount of the 
annual rupee loans in India should be 
increased as much as possible The 
figures of recent loans appear to have 
been somewhat over cautious We cal 
attention to the questions of relaxing 
present ri gulatlons in regard to endorse- 
ments on rupee paper and of creating new 
form* of secoritiee 

29. The Secretary of State sells Council Drafts, 
BOt for the convenience of trade, but to 
proTido the funds U' ixled in l/>ndOD to 
me^ the requirements of the Secretary of 
|tat« on India’s behall* 


30 The India Office perhaps sold Council 
Drafts unnecessarily at very low rates on 
occasions when the London balance was 
in no need of replenishment, but we do 
not rocoraraend any restrictions upon 
the absolute discretion of the Secretary 
of State as to the amount of drafts sold 
01 the rate at which they are sold, pro* 
vlded tliat it Is within the gold points. 
The amount and occasion of sales should 
be lived with reference to the urgency of 
the Government’s req^ulrernents a d the 
rate of exchange obtainable, whether 
the drafts are against Treasury balances 
or against the Keserves 

81. There lias been some excess of caution In 
the renewal of debt by the India Office 
during recent yiars 

32 The syRtcin of placing portions of the 
India Office balance out on short loan 
with approved borrowers in the city of 
London is on the wdiolc well nmnagedi 
hut wo draw attention to- 
la) The term for which loans are made. 

(6) The desirability of giving greater pubU* 
city to the methods by which admission 
is gained to the list of approved bor- 
rowers. 

(c) Some defects in the list of approved 
senirities and especially Its narrow 
range 

33 There is no ground for the suggestion that 
the City members of the Secretary of 
State’s Couneil showed any kind of favo* 
iintism In placing on deposit with c^aln 
banks, with the directorates of which 
they were connected, a part of the India 
Office balance at a time when It was too 
large to be placed entirely with the ap- 
proved borrowers But we call the atten- 
tion of the Secretary of State to the de- 
sirabilitv of avoiding as far as possible all 
occasion for such cnticlsm though It may 
be founded on prejudice and ignorance 
of the facts 

34. We observe that In our opinion the time 
has come for a general review of tbe re- 
lations of the India Office to the Bai^ of 
England 

35 The working of the present arrangements 
for the remuneration of the Secretary 
Stite’s broker should bo watched, and 
If necessary they should be revised. 

86 We record our high opinion of the way In 
which the permanent staff, both In India 
and in London, have performed the com- 
plicated a d difficult llnanctal duties 
pi ic( d upon them. 

37 We recommend a continuance of a Finance 
Committee of Council as providing the 
machinery most suitable for the work 
required 

38. The Finance Committee should. If pos- 
sible, contain three members with Unan- 
cUl experience repreRcntliig— 

(а) Indian Official Finance. 

(б) Indian Banking and Commaroe. 
(f) The London Money Bfarkett 
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Id any case there should be at least 
one member with Indian financial 
experience The absence of any re* 

S reeentatlve of Indian finance on 
le Committee since 1911 has re- 
sulted in giving undue prominence 
to the representation of London City 
experience. 

S9. While we suggest that the changes recent* 
ly proposed and now under discussion in 
the constitution of the India Council may 
require some modification in order to pro- 
vide for the continuance of a Finance 
Committee of Council, we are in sympathy 
with the desire for expediting financial 
business, which is one of the objects in 
view. 

40. The present arrangement under which 
the Assistant Under Secretary of State, 
having financial experience, is able to 
share with the Financial Secretary the 
responsibility for financial business in the 
Inala Office has many advantages For 
the future we recommend that either (1) 
the Under Secretary or Assistant Under 
Secretary of State should liave financial 
experience as at present, or (2) there 
should be two Assistant Under Secre- 
taries, of whom one should have financial 
experience. 

41 , We are not in a position to report cither 
for or against the establishment of a State 
or Central Bank, but we regard the sub- 
ject as one which deserves early and care- 
ful consideration, and suggests the ap- 
pointment of a small expert committee 
to examine the whole question in India, 
and either to pronounce against the pro- 
posal or to work out in full detail a 
concrete scheme capable of immediate 
adoption. 

A Note of Dissent.— The report was signed 
by Sir James Begbie subject to a note of dissent 
In this he pointed out that the currency policy 
directed to the attainment of stability in the 
exchange value of the rupee by means of gold 
reserves collected from the profits realised on the 
coinage of rupees had brought into existence an 
extensive token currency, winch was not a 
desirable form of currency for a country which 
absorbs gold on a very large scale. Sir James 
B^bie therefore held the view. 

“ That the true line of advance for the cur- 
rency policy is to discourage an extension of the 
token currency by providing increased facilities 
for the distribution of gold when further increases 
In tJie currency become necessary. These greater 
facilities should, I consider, include the issue of 
gold coins from an Indian mint of a value more 
fi altable for general currency use than the sover- 
eign and hali-BOvereigu, for the purpose of assist- 
ing the distribution of gold when, as is frequently 
the case, the balance of trade is strong in India’s 
favour and gold amres in considerable quanti- 


ties. I also think that supplies of gold coins 
Bbonld be laid down in the up-oountry districts 
with the object of giving the general public 
effective opportunities of obtaining gold coins. 

Action On the report as a whole has 
been deferred until after the termination 
of the war — indeed it is doubtful If any sort 
of general pronouncement will be made on the 
report, because of the great changes effected 
by the war — partial action has been taken in 
order to meet immediate neocssitics Thus 
in 1914 the silver branch of the Gold Standard 
Iteserve was abolished, the rupees held in that 
reserve being exchanged for an equivalent in 
gold taken from the Paper Currency Reserve. 
The Gold Standard Reserve — it is sometimes 
called the Gold Reserve Fund — now consists 
entirely of gold and gold securities In 1914 
a Notification was Issued guaranteeing to issue 
sterling drafts on the Secretary of State in 
London — these are called for convenience 
Reverse Councils — at gold export point on 
demand The extent of this demand will bo 
found in the section dealing with the Paper 
Currency and the Qbld Standard Reserve 
(see ante). Another important step was taken 
by the Secretary of State when he announced 
that he had exchanged the Consol holding in the 
Gold Standard Reserve for the new four and a 
half per cent loan The official communique 
said — “the Secretary of State has converted 
the entire holdings of Consols in the Gold 
Standard Reserve amounting to £3,266,391 
Into stock of the new war loan to the value of 
£2,177,694 This has been done partly by the 
acqiiisition of conversion rights from the public 
and to a smaller extent by a direct tender for 
the new loan “ In the autumn of 1914, when 
there seemed to be every likelihood of a com- 
plete break in the price of cotton unless special 
steps were taken to enable holders to carry the 
crop, the Government of India stiffened the 
mouev market by offt ring the Presidency Banks 
loans from the Paper Currency Reserve in order 
to assist in the financing of threatened trades. 
This help was not needed, because cotton re- 
covered Its value with surprising celerity, and 
there has been a surplus, rather than a defi- 
ciency of money. The invested portion of the 
Paper Currency Reserve has been increased. 
The question of a State Bank is In abeyance. 
When the scheme was first moott'd Its reception 
was generally liostile. It was Impossible to see 
how the interests of the three Presidency il^nks 
and of the large Joint Stock and Exchange 
Banks could be reconciled with a great State 
Institution Since tlien there has been a certein 
rcvulbion of feeling, though opinion is still 
nicely divided, and there are many who, whilst 
not hostile to a State Bank per are inclined 
to think that Government can be of more 
assistance In time of crisis by remaining outside 
banking and placing its resources at the disposal 
of the market through the Presidency Banks In 
time of pressure 
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The histoiy of Indian Railways very closely i 
reflects the Iluancial vicissitudes of the couutrj ! 
Not for some time after the establishment of j 
Eailwajs in England was their construction ! 
in India contemplated, and then to test their 1 
applicability to Eastern conditions three experi- 1 
mental lines were sanctioned in 1845 These ! 
were from Calcutta to Raniganj (120 miles), ’ 
the East Indian Hallway, Bombay to Kalyan i 
(33) miles. Great Indian Per insula Railway , ' 
and Madras to Arkonam (39 miles), Madras 
Railway. Indian Railway building on a | 
serious scale dates from Lord Dalhoiisie’s great 
minute of J853, wiierein, after dwelling upon 
the great social, political and commercial ad* I 
vantages of connecting the chief cities by rail, j 
he suggested a great scheme of trunk line'? 
linking the Presidencies with each other and 
the inland regions with the principal ports | 
This reasoning commended itself to the Di | 
rectors of the East India Company, and it 
was powerfully reinforced when, during the 
Mutiny, the barr ers inSposcd on free commu- 
nication were severely felt As tliere was no 
private capital in India available for railwav 
construction, English Companies, the interest 
on whoso capital was guaranteed by the State, 
were formed for the purpose By the end 
of 1869 contracts had been entered into with 
ei^ht companies for the construction of 6,000 
miles of line, involving a guaranteed capital 
of £52 millions These companies were (1) 
The East Indian , (2) the Great Indian Pcnin- 
Bula , (3) the Madras , (4) the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India , (6) tlie Ea'itern Bengal , 
(6) the Indian Branch, now the Oudh and 
Rohllkund State Railway, (7) the Sind, 
Punjab and Delhi, now merged in the North 
Western State Railway , (8) the Great South- 
ern of Inviia, now the South Indian Railwav 
The scheme laid the foundations ot the Indian 
Railway system as it exists to-day. 

Early Disappointments 

The main principle in tlie formation of these 
companies was a Government guarantee on 
their capital, for this was the only condition 
on which Investors would come forward This 
guarantee was five per cent coupled with the 
free grant of all the land required , in return 
the companies were required to share the 
surplus profits with tlie Government, after 
the guaranteed interest had been met , the 
interest charges were calculated at 22^ to the I 
rupee, the Railways weie to be sold to Gov- 
ernment on fixed terms at the close of twenty- ' 
five years and the Government were to exer- 
cise close control ovjer expenditure and work 
Ing The early results were disappointing 
Whilst the Railways greatly increased the 
efBciency of the administration, the mobility 
of the troops, the trade of the country, and the 
movement of the population they failed to 
make profits sufficient to meet the guaranteed 
Interest Some critics attributed this to the 
nnuecef^sarily high standard of construction 
adonted and to the engineers’ ignorance of 
local conditions * the result was that bv 1860 
the defleit on the Railway budget was Rs 
lakhs. Seeking for eome more economical 
method df cooBtiootion, the Cfoyerpment 


secured sanction to the building of lines by 
direct State Agency, and funds were allotted 
for the purpose, the metre gauge being adopted 
for cheapness Funds soon lapsed and the 
money available had to be diverted to con- 
verting the Sind and Punjab lines from metre 
to broad-gauge for str.itegic reasons Gov- 
ernment had therefore again to resort to the 
system of guarantee, and the Indian Midland 
(1882-85), since absorbed by the Great Indian 
Peninsula , the Bcngal-Nagpur (1883-87), 
the Southern Maratha (1882), and the Assam- 
Bengal (1891) were constructed under guaran- 
tees, but on easier terms than the first com. 
panics Hieir total length was over 4,(X)0 miles. 

Famine and Frontiers. 

In 1879, embarrassed by famine and bv the 
fall of the exchange value of the rupee, Gov- 
ernment again endeavoured to enlist unaided 
private enterpiise Four companies were 
promoted — the Nilgiri, the Delhi- Umballa- 
Kalktt, the Bengal Ci'utral, and the Bengal 
North- VVchtcrn Tlie first became bankrupt; 
the second and third received guarantees, 
and the Tirhut Railw’ay had to be leased 
I to the fourth A step of even greater im- 
I portanee was taken wlien Native States 
w^rc invited to undertake construction in 
their own terntoiies, and the Nizam’s Gov- 
oinmeut guaranteed the interest on 330 miles 
of line in the State of Jlyderabad This was 
the first of the large system of Native State 
Railways In the first period up to 1870, 
4,255 miles were opened, ot wliieh all save 
[ 45 were on the broad gauge , during the next 
I ton years there were opened 4,239, making 
the total 8,494 (on the broad gauge 6,662, the 
metre 1,805, and narrow 07) Then ensued 
I d pciiod of financial ease It was broken by 
f the fall in exchange and the rostiv lines built 
[ on tlie frontier The Penjdeh incident, which 
I brought Great Britain and Russia to the verge 
of war, necessitated the connection of our 
j outposts at Quetta and Cliaman with the main 
j trunk lines The sections through the desolate 
' Haniai and Bolaii Passes were enormously 
I co'^tly , It IS said tliat they might have been 
ballasted with rupees , the long tunnel under 
the Ivhojak Pass added largely to this neces- 
sary, but unprofitable outlay 

Rebate Terms Established. 

This induced the fourth period — the system 
of rebates Instead of a gold subsidy, com- 
panies were offered a rebate on the gross earn- 
ings of the traffic interchanged with the main 
line, so that the dividend might rise to four 
per cent but the rebate was limited to 20 per 
cent. 01 the gross earnings Under these con- 
ditions, there were promoted the Abmedabad- 
Prantej, the South Behar, and the Southern 
Punjab, although only In the case of the first 
were the terms strictly adhered to. The Barsl 
Light Railway, on the two feet six inches gauge, 
entered the field without any guarantee, and 
with rollmg stock designed to illustrate (be 
carrying power of this gauge. The rebate 
terms being found unattractive In view of the 
oompietitioci of 4 per cent, trustee stocks, 
they were revised in 1896 to provide lor ah 
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ftbsolnte guarantee of 8 per cent, with a share 
of lurpluB profits, or rebate up to the full ex- 
tent of the main line's net earnings In supple- 
ment of their own net earnings, the total being 
limited to 8i per cent on the capital outlay. 
Under these terms, a considerable number of 
feeder line companies was promoted, though 
in none were the conditions arbitrarily exacted 
As these terms did not at first attain their 
purpose, they were further revised, and in lieu 
was substituted an increase in the rate of guar- 
antee from 3 to 3i per cent and of rebate from 
8| to 6 per cent, with equal division of surplus 
profits over 5 per cent in both cases. At last 
the requirements of the market were met, and 
there has since been a mild boom in feeder 
railway construction and the stock of all the 
sound companies promoted stands at a sub- 
stantial premium. 


Railway Profits Commence. 

Meantime a much more important change 
was in progress. The gradual economic de- 
velopment of the country vastly Increased 
the traffic, both passenger and goods The 
falling in of the original contracts allowed Gov- 
ernment to renew them on more favourable 
terms The development of Irrigation in the 
Punjab and Sind transformed the North-West- 
ern State Railway Owing to the burden of 
maintaining the unprofitable Frontier lines, 
this was the Cindereua Railway in India— the 
scapegoat of the critics who protested against 
the unwisdom of constructing railways from 
borrowed capital. But with the completion 
of the Chenab and Jhelum Canals, the North- 
Western became one of the great grain lines 
of the world, choked with traffic at certain 
seasons of the year and making a large profit 
for the State. In 1900 the railways for the 
first time showed a small gain to the State 
In succeeding years the net receipts grew 
rapidly. In the four years ended 1907-08 
they averaged close upon £2 millions a year 
In the following year there was a relapse. Bad 
harvests in India, accompanied by the mone- 
tary panic caused by the American financial 
crisis, led to a great falling off in receipts Just 
when working expenses were rising, owing 
to the general Increase in prices. Instead of a 
profit, there was a deficit of £1,240,000 in the 
railway accounts for 1908-09 But in the 
following year there was a reversion to a pro- 
fit, and the net Railway gain has steadily in- 
erted. For the year ended March 1917 this 
gam amounted to £ 7,482,814 Although in a 
country like India, where the finances are 
mainly dependent upon the character of the 
monsoon, the railway revenue must fluctuate, 
there is no reason to anticipate a further 
deficit, but every ground for hoping that the 
railway profits will fill the vacuum in the 
Indian revenues caused by the cessation of the 
opium trade with China. 

Contracts Revised. 


A very Important factor in this changed 
podtkm is the revision of the original con- 
tiaots under which the guaranteed lines were 
aOBitmoted. The five i»cr cent, dividend, 
guaranteed at 22d. per rupee, and the half- 
yefirly settlemwDits made these sompantes 
a dtMO on the State at a time when their stock 
ifi^ a hlfb |»remium. The first contract 


to fall in was the East Indian, the great line 
connecting Calcutta with Delhi and the North- 
ern provinces. When the contract lapsed, 
the Government exercised their right of pu^ 
chasing tlic line, paying the purchase-money 
in the form of terminable annuities, derived 
from revenue, carrying with them a sinking 
fund for the redemption of capital The rail- 
way thus became a State line, but it was re- 
leased to the Company which actually works 
it. Under these new conditions the East 
Indian Company brouglit to the State in the 
ten years ended 1909, after meeting all charges, 
including the payments on account of the 
terminable annuity by means of which the 
purchase of the line was made, and interest 
on all capital outlay subsequent to the date 
of purchase, a clear profit of nearly ten mil- 
lions. At the end of seventy-four years from 
1880, when the annuity expires, the Govern- 
ment will come into receipt of a clear yearly 
income of upwards of £2,700 000, equivalent 
to the creation of a capital ol sixty to seventy 
millions sterling No other railway shows 
results quite equal to the East Indian, becausa. 
In addition to servmg a rich country by an 
easy Ime, it possesses its own collieries anif 
enjoys cheap coal But with allowance fo* 
these factors, all the other guaranteed com- 
panies which have been acquired under similar 
conditions as their contracts expired, have 
proportionately swelled the revenue and as- 
sets of the State It is difficult to estlmata 
the amount which roust be added to the capital 
debt of the Indian railways in order to counter- 
balance the loss during the period when tto 
revenue did not meet the Interest charges. 
According to one estimate It should be £50 mil- 
lions. But even if that figure he taken. 
Government have a magnificent asset in their 
railway property. 

Improving Open Lines. 

These changes Induced a corresponding 
change in Indian Hallway policy Up to 
1900 the great work had been the provision 
of trunk lines But with the completion ot 
the Nagda-Muttra line, providing an alter- 
native broad gauge route from Bombay to 
Delhi through Eastern Rajputana, the trunk 
83 ratcm was virtually complete A direct 
broad gauge route from Bombay to Sind is 
needed, but chiefly for strategic purposes. 
The poor commercial prospects of the line 
and the opposition of the Rao of Cutch to any 
through line in his territories, keep this scheme 
in the background There does not exist any 
through rail connection between India and 
Burma, although several routes have been 
surveyed: the mountainous character of the 
region to be traversed, and the easy means 
of communication with Burma by sea, rob 
this scheme of any living importance Further 
Survey work was undert^en in November 1214, 
the three routes to be surveyed being the coast 
route, the Manipur route, and the Hukong valley 
route. The metre gauge systems of Northern and 
Southern India must also be connected and 
Earaohl given direct broad-gauge connection 
with Delni, a project that is now nnder 
inveetigation. But these works are subordi- 
nate to the necessity for bringing the open 
lines up to their traffic requirments and 
providing tfieg) with feeders. Igfidefi 
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inorease in the trade of India found tbe main 
lineii totally unprepared. Costly works were 
neceaoary to double llnea, improve the equip- 
ment, provide new and better yards and 
terminal facilities and to increase the rolling 
stock. Consequently the demands on the 
open lines have altopether overshadowed the 
provision of new lines Even then the 
railway budget was found totally inadequate 
for the purpose, and a small Committee sat 
In London, under tbe chairmanship of Lord 
Inchcape, to consider ways and means This 
Committee found that the amount which 
could be remuneratively spent on railway con- 
struction in India was limited only by the 
capacity of the money market They fixed 
tbe annual allotment at £12,000,000 a 
year Even this reduced sum oannot always 
be provided. 

Government Control. 

As the original contracts carried a definite 
Government guarantee of interest. It was 
necessary for Government to exercise strong 
supervision and contrifl over the expenditure 
during construction, and over management 
and expenditure after the lines were open for 
traffic. For these purposes a staff of Consulting 
Engineers was formed, and a whole system of 
checks and counterchecks established, leading 
up to the Railway Branch of the Public Works 
Department of the Government cf India. As 
traffic developed, the Indian Railways out- 
grew this dry nursing, and when the original 
contracts expired, and the interests of Govern- 
ment and the Companies synchronised. It became 
not only vexatious but unnecessary Accordingly 
in 1901-02 Mr Thomas Robertson was deputed 
by the Secretary of State to examine the whole 
question of the organisation and working of the 
Indian Railways, and he recommended that 
the existing system should be replaced 
by a Railwav Board, consisting of a Chairman 
and two members with a Secretary The 
Board was formally constituted in March 190.5 
The Board is outside, but subordinate to the 
Government of India in which it is represented 
by the Department of Commerce and In- 
dustry. It prepares the railway programme of 
expenditure and considers the greater questions 
of policy and economy affecting all the lines 
Its administrative duties include the construc- 
tion of new lines by State agency, the carrying 
out of new works on open lines, the improve- 
ment of railway management with regard 
both to economy and public convenience, thi 
arrangements for through traffic, the settle- 
ment of disputes between lines, the control 
and promotion of the staff on State lines, and 
tbe general supervision over the working and 
expenditure of the Company’s lines. Two minor 
changes have taken place since the constitu- 
tion of tbe Railwav Board. In 1908, to 
meet the complaint that the Board was 
sabiected to excessive control by the De- 
partment of Commerce and Industry, the powers 
of tbe Chairman were increased and he was 
given the status of a Secretary to Government 
with the right of independent access to the 
Vioeroy ; he usually sits in tbe Imperial Legis- 
latlve OouBcU as the representative of the Bail- 
way Interest. In 1912 in eonsenuenoe of com- 
plaiBte of the exeemive interferenoe of tbe 


Board with the Oompaniee, an informal mission 
was undertaken by Lord Inchcape to reconcile 
differences. The constitution of the Board is 
now undergoing further Inquiry, and the 
development generally favoured in the establish- 
ment of a Railway Member of tbs Viceroy’s 
Executive Council. 

Management. 

The Railways managed by Companies have 
Boards of Directors In London. They are 
represented in India by an Agent, who has 
under him a Traffic Manager, a Chief Engi- 
neer, a Locomotive Superintendent, a Store- 
keeper, a Police Superintendent, (who is ap- 
pointed by Government), and an Auditor. 
The State Railways are similarly organised. 

Clearing House. 

Proposals have several times been made 
for the establishment of a Clearing House 
but the distances are too great. The work 
which would ordinarily be done by the Clearing 
House is done by the Audit Office of each 
Railway. 

The Railway Conference. 

In order to facilitate the adjustment of 
domestic questions, the Railway Conference 
was instituted In 1876 This Conference was 
consolidated Into a permanent body In 1903 
under the title of the Indian Railway Confer- 
ence Association It is under the direct con- 
trol of the railways, it elects a President from 
amongst the members, and it has done muob 
useful work 

The Indian Gauges. 

The standard gauge for India is five feet 
six inches. When construction was started 
the broad gauge school was strong, and It was 
thought advisable to have a broad gauge in 
order to resist the influence of cyclones. But 
in 1870. when the State system was adopted 
it was decided to find a more economical gauge, 

I for the open lines had cost £17,000 a mile. 
After much deliberation, the metre gauge of 
3 feet 3| Inches was adopted, because at 
that time the idea of adopting the metric system 
for India was in the air. The original intention 
was to make the metre gauge lines provisional ; 
they were to be converted into broad gauge 
as soon as the traffic Justified it ; consequently 
they were built very light. But the traffic 
expanded with surprising rapidity, and it was 
found cheaper to improve the carrying powet 
of tbe metre gauge lines than to convert them 
to the broad gauge. So, except In the Indus 
Valley, where the strategic situation demanded 
an unbroken gauge, the metre gauge lines 
were improved and they become a permanent 
feature in the railway system. «ow there 
is a great metre gauge system north of the Ganges 
connected with the Rajputana lines and SLatbia- 
war. Another System in Southern India 
embracing tbe Southern Maratha and the South 
India Systems. These are not yet connected, 
but the necessary link from Ehandwa by way 
of the Nizam’s flyderabad-Oodaveri Rsdlway, 
cannot be long delayed. Ail the Burma dnoe 
are on the metre gauge. Since the opoUttf 
of the Barsl line, lUuatratlog the eapamy of 
tbe two foet six Inch gauge, there has mm 
developed a tendency to construct feedort o* 
this rather than on the metre gauge. 
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Railway Results. 


STATISTICAL POSITION. 


This Aclminlstration Report of the Railvrays 
In India for the year 1916-17 dealt with 
the second complete year during the whole ot 
which war conditions have prevailed The 
reduced scale of expenditure both under Capital 
and Revenue Renewals which formed a feature 
of the previous year’s programme was again 
reflected in the figums Owing to the extra- 
ordinary demand for railway materials in the 
different theatres of war and the conscqiK nt 
diversion of supplies on which railway works 
In India are still largely de|iendent, it is inevi- 
table that a great part of the iieoessaiy renewals 
and improvements on all lines must continue 
to be deferred till normal conditions supervene 
Tlie figures of gross earnings on the other hand 
again show an increase mainly due to the heavy 
military and coal traffic. 


Capital — The Capita! outlay incurred by 
the Govcniment in the purchase and construc- 
tion of its railways, including the liability 
which remains to be discharged by means of 
Annuity and Sinking Fund payments, amounted 
at the end of 1916-17 to £366,647,001. 

The outlay Incurred during 1916-17 was £ 
1,980,428 distributed as follows — 

Rs. 

Open Lino Works including 


suspense 1,13,69,415 

Rolling-stock 72,04,000 

New Lines 1,11,33,000 

Total . . 2,97,06,415 
Equiyalent at Rs 15 -£ 1 to £1,980,428 


The following diagram shows graphically how these figures compare »uth those of past years. 
The distribution oi the grant oi £ 3 6 millions (Rs 5 40 lakhs) which has been sanctioned for the 
financial year 1917-18 is also added tor purposes of comparison — 


CAPITAL OUTLAY. 


OPENLlMt WOPKS, □ 
ROLLING STOCK ^ 

CQNSTS or NEW LIMES. HU 



During the year the actual capital expendi- 
ture fell short of the sanctioned grant for tlie 
year by Rs. 153 lakhs Iliis lapse was due 
mainly to the difficulties attendant on the 
BUpnly of railway materials from England 

capital expenditure sanctioned for 1917-18 
is £3 6 millions. This is an advance on the 1916- 
17 programme which amounted to £3 millions 
onlyi but the severe restriction of expenditure 


in the last two years has caused a large number 
of works to he deferred which have become most 
necessary and the urgency of which is increasing 
as time goes on It has, therefore, become 
necessary to provide for a slightly more liberal 
programme than in 1916-17. Funds have not 
been allotted for the commencement of any new 
line of railway, and the bulk of the expenditure 
proposed to be incurred is on open lines. 
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The actual capital outlay on railways which 
have been financed by private enterprise, such 
-IS Branch iine‘i promoted by Companies, District 
Board Lines, Native State Lines, etc, amoun- 
ted at the end of 1016-17 to Bs 60,80,70,000 
The capital expenditure on such lines during 


the year was as follows . — 

Branch Line Companies’ Eailways 
District Board Lines 
Nati\c State Lines •. 


Us. 

1,03,40,000 

20.40.000 

03.64.000 


Total . . 2,47,44,000 


Results of Working. 

The following table compares the financial result^ attaint d in tht working of the State Bnilways 
during the year 1910-17 with those ot previous jt.us (in llu ca-c ol niontj the figuus arc shovu 
In thousands) — 



1911-12 

|lMI -13 

It'll .’,-14 1 

i 1 

1911-15 

; 

1915 16 

6-17, 



1 

i i 

€ 

€ 

1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Capital at charg( at e nd of < ach year 

331,217 

do,io;, 

3')L,102 

301,500 

364 858 

305,483 

■RrvENTn? 

Ks 

Its 

Its 

I Bs 

Bs 

Bs 

Cross traffic rec( ipts — State Baihvays 


5 -) Oi 9"> 

% 31,02 

51,15 78 

57,20,43 

02,94,69 

l)»duci — Working Evpt nsos . . 

2-).80,40 

2S,02,B 

20 3'), 01 

29.52 87 

29,53.00 

29,96,86 

• 

24,t7,41 

27,00,04 

20 0(» 01 

24,02,01 

27,73,43 

32,97,83 

Net BECFIPT3 

1 1 


i. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Kquivalcnt in st( rling Bs 1 5=-€ 1 . . 

Itrccntage of return on capit.d at 

10,310 

18,004 

17,973 

10,410 

18,489 

21,986 

charge 

4 93 

5 20 

12 

4 51 

5 00 

e 02 


The net working profit from Statt Bailvny-, 
after meeting interest and otht r inisct llanfou*- 
charges, amountt d in the yt ar 1010-17 to 
€7,482,314 It would have hern more, had it 
not been that in accordance with instructions ol 


tilt St f rc t uy of Statt for Tmliacertnin Annuity 
and Sinking Fund ]i.i\nnnts whieh n ally go 
totin' disdiargi of debt are included In the 
Hallway lU \rnue Account 
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2t4 Railway Miteagi. 

The working expenses during the year 1916-17 crores It was due to the increasing difileuity 
amounted to Es. 29*97 crores or only 44 lakhs of obtaining railway material from England in 
more than the actual working expenses iol 1916-16 consequence oi which repairs and renewals of 
Tills result is remarkable seeing that the receipts permanent way and rolling-stock have been 
of the year exceeded those of 1916-16 by over 61 restricted 

Passenger Earnings. 

The numbers of passengers carried and the earnings therefrom on all Indian railways are 
compared below — 



The increase in the passenger traflic during however, was introduced towards the end of the 
the year as compared with tliat of I‘)15-IG wa'^, 'year and could not have had much eff( ct The 
chle% due to the larger movcimiits of troops pnmarv obji'ct of the enhac(ment was not to 
and opening of new lines inereaMe rarning® but to diM'ourage travelling 

The increase in earnings wa-* also to ‘-ome as it uas nece‘>Miry to reeduee train ser\icc8 in 
extent due to tlu enhancement of Ians which order to coiiserNc matt rial for repair^, etc 


Goods Traffic — A similar comparison of the tonnagi' of, and enriungs from, goods traffic 
is afforded by tin- following diagram — 



ISRAR. 
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The better results of the year arc attributable 
to the larger movement of military stores, 
opening of new lim s and to the heavier bookings 
ot coal and whtat 

The di crease in the average rate earned per 
ton per mile is dm to the longer av* rage kad 
over ^\hleh traffic ^^<ls convevc d, and to the fact 
tliat coal, which tonnidthe bulk oi this long 
lead trafflcH chargt d at a verv low-average rat( 

The gross earnings of railw'avs other than 
State lines, such as Distiict Boaids’ linos, 


Native ‘Itate lines, etc., during 1016-17 amount- 
ed to Ks 783 37 lakhs, as compared with 
Ks 729 85 lakhs In 1015-16, being an Increase 
01 Rs 53,5*2 lakhs, and as the working e\pense8 
Wert inor<* only bv Us 19 Cl lakhs than the pre- 
vious vear. tin net earnings rose from Rs 369.82 
lakhs to Rs 403 23 lakhs in 1916.17, or an 
inen ase ol H- 3 1 91 lakhs. Tho^c net « urnings 
vii ld( d .X r( turn on the Capital outlay (Rk, 
6,305 5f lakh^) on op( u lines . that is on mileage 
( arnlng revmm ot 6 39 per cent as against 
6 08 per ci'iit in 1915-16 


Mileage —During the year 1916-17, 467 98 mih s of ^aih^a^ wi're opened to traffic, bringing 
the total mikag^ open (after allowing lor minor torn ctions dm to realign luciits, etc ) up to 36,286 
miles. Tile additional mileage was made up as lollows — 



n'-6" 

gauge' 

r-.ir' 

gauge 

2'-6'' 

gauge 

2'-0'' 

gauge' 

Total. 

State lines woikr'd bv (he ^(.ite 

State lines w ork( d bv Coiuiwnu ^ 

Miles 

8 88 
45 26 

Miles 

3 20 

Miles 

4(» fS 

Mile- 

5J 10 

Afili'H 

55 36 

99 56 

liiandiline Coinyianh s’riulw.u und( 1 "uaiantie 
t(‘rms, worked b> the Branch lm< Coin- 
panic s , 

Branch line Com pane s’ lailwMv uiuki icbatc 
t rms, w'orked by the Branch line Com- 
pani 8 . .. 

Branch Ine Companies’ ral^va^s undei rebate 
,work( d by the man line 

Brunch line Compani* s’ railways under guaian- 
tc-c and rebate terms 

31 C 

31 ‘25 

12 00 

7 58 

1 

•• 

42 69 

7-58 

31 68 

31 '25 

Companies' kn< s subsidized by the Cove rnimnt 
ot India 

Native State lines worked b\ Native State s 

14 76 

11 60 

38 52 

•• 

14*76 

50 21 

Native State lines worke d bv the' main line 
Compames’IiiK s guaranteed iiy Natne States . , 

25 90 

102 40 

ft 50 

•• 

128 39 

6 50 

Total 

126 48 

118 Ot 

' 141 77 

1 

51 10 

167 98 


Ten years’ Progress — Tin piogussniadc during tin past of tdi yi arsis sumnaiilMi din the 
following tabU — 


Miu:\cil open at tul ind of 


Gauge 

1 

! 

1007 

1008 

1909 

1 

1910 

1 

1011 

1012 

1013- 

14 

1014- 

15 

1915- 

16 

1916- 

17 

5'.6" 

15,821 

15,051 

1 1 
' 10,300. 

10 701 

17 016 

17,189 

17641 

‘ 17 827 

' 18,060 

18,182 


12,613 

12,803 

* 13,323 

j 13,530 

13,750 

14,105 

14,389 

14,552 

14 071 

14,806 

2'.6’' 

1,234 

l,‘i04 

1,443 


1,632 

1,602 

2,174 

2,402 

2,539 

2,683 

2’-0'' 

342 

368 

415 

j 432 

432 

438 

452 

504 

563 

615 

ToTA£ . . 

30,010 

30 576 

31,190 

1 

! 32,099 
1 

32,839 

33,484 

34,656 

85,285 

35,833| 

36,286 
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The mileage of new construction sanctioned during the year was 222 45 miles of which 115 
miles were to be financed by Government and had to be undertaken for purely military purposes. 
The remaining mileage was almost all under the heading of Native Statt lines. 

Construction Programme — The total mileage under construction or sanctioned for 
construction, at the close of the year was — 



trauge 

3'-3r' 

gaug( 

2' -6" 
gauge 

2'-0^ 

gauge 

Total. 


Mih s 

Mih s 

Mile s 

Mih's 

Miles. 

State lines worked by flic State ,, 

State lines worked by Companu s . . 

115 00 
377 (»l 

30 54 

8 43 


115 00 
422-58 

Branch line Companies’ railways under ginraii 
tee terms, woikc d by tli(' Biaiicli line Coni- 
panies 



120 33 


120 33 

Branch line Companies’ railways unde r guaran- 
tee terms, woiked )iy the main line . . 


71 11 

8 30 


82 41 

Branch line Companns’ railways under rebate 
terms, worki el b'^ tin mam line 

Branch lino Coinjiann s’ railw.iys unde r giiaran- 
tec and rebate terms 

33 30 

•* 

CO 48 ! 

191 0() 

- 

224 36 

69-48 

CompauK s’ lines sub^ldJzed by the Gowrniiunt 
ot India 

Unassisted (kjinpaiiK's’ lines 


5 31 

19 50 
27 20 


24 81 

27 20 

District Board li IK s 

Native State liiu s woike d by Native Stale s . . 

3 8(, 

01 O') 
481 41 

23 75 

14 72 

95 55 

519 88 

Native State lim vvoiked by tlie mam line 
Oomjmnies’ lines giMiantec'l by Native States . 

• 

J05 14 

171 M 

3 50 

•• 

376 95 

3 50 

Totvl .. ! 

1 

5J<) 77 j 

1 <)(>J (.8 

1 573 88 

14 72 

2,082 05 


An examination of the stati ment of new 
mileage opened shows that only one-third of 
this was on lines financed bv Government, and 
it may bo mentioned that work on these Icngtlis 
conbtructtd out of Go\enmeiit funds had been 
in progress before the commencement of tiio 
war As to the table hliowing tlie total mileage 
under construction or sanctioned it should be 
explained that on most of tlie new lines colupii- 
sed in this statement work is cither hold entiiely 
In abeyance or can only be pioceeded witli \<'rv 
aJowiy as financial considerations and the 
limitations in the supply of essential materials 
permit, in fact the principal nctnitv (and that 
is very limited) is under lines financed by Branch 
Line Companies and Nati>e States I’he iol- 
lowing paragraphs show the position on some 
of the more important projects 

Branch Line Companies — The Branch Line 
Torms Underwent no eliange during the ^tar 
They provide for the grant by the Go^emment 
of India of financial assistance to pri\ate com- 
panies furnishing capital for the constriution 
of feeder lines to existing railways In either of 
the following terms — 

1. A firm guarantee by Government of a 
return of Si per cent on the paid up share capital 
of the Bran^ Line Company. 


I 2 A. rebate paid by the parent line from 
I Its net earning'' from traffic brougJit to it by 
I the br.meii, siiffident to make up a dividend 
of 5 per Cent on the paid up share capital ; 
the liability of the main ime being, however, 
limited to the total of its net earnings from 
such traffic 

The option is allowed to Companies under 
certain circumstances, of raising a portion Of 
tlieir capital under guarantee terms and the 
remainder under rebate terms Advantage was 
recently taken of this option by the Mymen* 
slngh-Bhairab Bazaar Railway Company, floated 
with an authorized capital of Rs 86 lakhs of 
which Rs 23 lakhs were raised under rebate 
terms and the balance under a guarantee. 

In the province of Assam, on account of the 
relatively less developed •'tatc of the country 
and the difficulty experienced in obtaining 
capital for private railway enterprises unuer 
the ordinary terms, it has been provided that 
the Local Administration may in approved 
cases supplement the Imperial guarantee of 
per cent, described above by the grant from 
provincial funds of an additional guarantee 
for a specified term of years of 1 per cent, on 
the paid up capital of the Company 
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The table below shows the projec+^s sanctioned 
for construction under the Branch Line Tenns 
during the year under review The fall in their 
number as compared with provious ypar<^, i'^ 
entirely duo to cause b directly connected wntb 
the War Conditions in the money market had 
become unfavourable for the raising of capital 
on reasonable terms, while increases in the cost 
of manufactured materials, such as rails and 
rolling-stock, led to large increases in estimates 
for construction For these reasons thf Go\- 
erument of India found it necessary towards 


the end of July 1916, to prohibit altogether the 
raising of capital for Branch Lino ftojeots> 
except under the most special circumstances. 
It was recognised, however, that this prohibi- 
tion Mould have to l>e relaxed in the case of 
raihva\s aliead> under construction and of 
new jirojetts, considered to bo of sufllcient 
uigmcv lor commercial or other reasons to be 
undeitaken in spite of the unfavourable cir- 
cumstances meiKioncd The railways shown 
in the table tlierc'ioie fall under one or other 
ot these two ciusscs 


Name of lailway 

Gauge 

Length 

Capital 

substiibeil 

FinaiKMuI 

a'^sistaiicc 

Working 

Agiiicy. 

Promoters. 




(111 lakbs ) 




Arakan Liglit 

2’ 0% 

18 50 

22 00 

Guarantee 

Aiakan Licht 
lull Iw’ay Com- 
pany 

Ml ssrs Martin 
and Company, 

Paniiosh-Ilaipui i . 

5' C" 

11 JO 

15 00 

RebaU . 

B( ng.il-Nagpui 
R.iilvvay 

lb ^ra Lime 8tonD 
Company. 

Tcosta-Kungram 

conversion 

J' 3'" 

11 85 

! 

7 00 

Ri bate . 

L.i'-ti in Bi ngal 
Railway 

|M( s'-rs Ajite, 

Jo-«iii and 1 om- 
pany 


With a view to the resumption, on the return 1 
of normal corditions, of a full programme oi | 
railway construction, the Railway Board decid- j 
ed to proceed with negotiations wnth Bnmcli 1 
Line promoters m connection with projects ; 
which were already undoi consideration, uj) to j 
the stage short of actual flotation of the new I 
companies In accoidauce with this policy, 
concessions have been granted for the con- 
struction, under the Branch Lino Teims Re'^o- 
lutlon.of the Tiichinopolj-Budukkottai Railway, 
32 miles, the Shabdara-Narowal e\ten-.ion, 
48 miles, of the Sialkot-N^arowal Railway, and 1 
the Kurigram-Chilman extension, 21 miles, 
of the Teesta-Kurigram Railw^av A concession 
has also recently been oiTered to a Bombay 
^ promoter for the construction of the Phapliurid- 
Auriya Railway, 13 miles, and negotiations are i 
in progress in connection with a number of 
scllemes in all parts of India, covering an aggre- 
gate mileage of 3,747 and involving a total 
capital exiienditure of close upon 15 millions 
sterling. 

District Board enterprise In the Madras 
Presidency has also been affected by the difliculty 
in obtaining materials and the restrictions on 
the raising ot capital referred to above An ! 
arrangement had been come to, under which 
District Boards w'ere permitted to borrow from 
the Presidency Bank , and not only was it 
found necessary to cancel this arrangement but 
owing to the proliibitive prices of railway 
materials, those Boards, wWch had funds in 
hand as a result of their cess accumulations 
were unaUe to embark on new railway enter- 
pclses. As « zesnit ol these oonditionsf conces- 


sion for the constiiiotion of only one District 
Board railway, tho Rejiali-Viseswaium exten- 
sion of tho Tcnali-Rejjali Railway, was granted 
during the >t*ar , but tho (>untur District Board, 
decided to defer its con^tnution until tho cost 
of materials fell to a noimal level For the 
same reasons it was diM ided to postpone the 
construction ot the Mauamadura-Sivaganga, 
Ma\avarajn-Tranquebar and Tinnevclly Tim- 
chendur Railways, sanctioned diuing 1916-16. 

The Madras ]*residcncy still stands alone in 
this foim ol local entenuiBc, no other province 
having far enacted legislation for the levy of 
a railway cess The bill to empower District 
Boards to levy a railway cess winch was stated 
in the la^t leport to have been introduced in the 
; Legislative Council of tho Punjab was with- 
drawn in Septomber 1916 owing to lack of 
support Tho desirability of introducing legis- 
lation in this Itchalf has, however, been recog- 
nised elsewhere, and it may be expected that 
when the war is over, other provinces may find 
it possible to follow the lead given by Madras. 

The progress of new construction in Native 
States continues to suffer from the restrictions 
1 arising out ol Jack of funds caused b> the largo 
contributions, direct and Indirect, which tho 
Native States have made to the Imperial re- 
sources for the conduct of the war An extension 
of the Jaipur-Reen^-Slkar Railway from 
Slkar to Jhunjnu and the Bhoyani Road-Bech- 
raji Railway in the Jaipur and Baroda States 
aggregitting 61 15 mlies of new construction 
on the metre-gauge were, however, sanctioiied. 
The following taltle gives a complete list of 
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railways which were under construction in 
Native States during the year — 

Baroda State. 

length 


111 miles 

1, Bodeli-Clihotn Udnipiir (2' d" gauge) 22 65 
2 Bhoyani Road-Bechraji (metre gauge) 21 30 

3. Masor Road-Jainbusar (2' 0" g.iuge) 6 97 

4. Motipura-Taiikliala (2' 6" gauge) 20 29 

5. Okhamanda (metre gauge) 37 02 

6. Saniiaya-Tiniba (2' 6" gauge) 33 34 

7. TJnai-Kalamba (2' G" gauge) 8 GO 

BlIAVNAGiR 

Savar Kundla-Mahuva with branch to 
Port Albert Victor (mcti-e gauge) . 54 30 

CUTCH 

Anjar-Bachan (2' fa" gauge) , . . . 23 75 

Hyderabad 

Wanaparti Boad-Cladwal (metre gauge) . 13 45 
Jaipur 

1. Roengus-Sikar (metre gauge) . 30 97 

2 Sikar-Jlmnjnu (metre gauge ) . . . 39 85 

.ILNAOAD 

Vera val -Una (mcti’c gauge) . . . 50 01 

Mysore 

1. Lakvalli-Karasimliarajapura (2' 0" 

gauge) . . . .. 14 72 

2. Mysjro-Arsikerc (metre gauge) . 102 25 

Ratpipla Stati' 

Nando d'Nandod Town (2' 6" gauge) . . 1 74 

Trwancorf 

Quilon-Trivandrum (metre gauge) . 37 91 


Amongst the Native States which now own 
property in the shape oi railways are — 

Baroda, Hyderabad, Bhavuagar, Gondal, 
Porbandar, Jodhpur, Bhopal, Patiala, Mor%i, 
Junegad, Kashmir, Kolhapur, llajkot, Jefi>ur 
My ore, Cooch Belinr, Gwalior, Mewai, Kotah, 
Navanagar, ^jpipla, Bikaner, Dhrnngadra, 
Parlakimodi, Cambay, Maler Kotia, Jmd, 
Cochin, Travancore, Cuteh, Jaipur, Mourbliaiij, 
Sangll Dholpur, and Bahawalpur The order in 
which these iiajnes arc given represents ai)pro\i- 
matcly the sequence in whitli the different States 
first began to interest themselves in scheme*- 
of raihvay c\tonsion 

The total mileage 01 railwavh in Nathes State's 
open to tratllc at the close of the year was 4,820 
miles diTitributcd between the various gauges 
as under — 

Miles 

5' 6" gauge 960 23 

3' 32" gauge 3,059 00 

2' 6^ gauge . 519 23 

2^ 0" gauge 287 09 


Accidents.— The total number of persons 
of all classes killed by causes beyond their 
control was 70 against 38, in 1916-16, the 
increase being partly due to the large number 
of per ons killed in the accident at Kalanour 
station on the North Western Railway referred 
to below and to minor accidents , the number 
injuied amounted to 424 against 237 in the 
pn*vious year, the increase being chiefly attri- 
butable to a larger n jnber of per ons being 
injured in mi or accidents Out of a total ot 
486 millions of pa sengers travelling 244 wore 
killed and 1,099 injured, w'hilc of the former 
only 15 were killed tlwough causes beyond their 
own control 

Employes - The total number of servants in 
railway employ at the close of the vear was 
636,488 of which number 6,907 were Europeans, 
10,425Anglo-Indian8 and 619,156 Indian*- Of the 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians 15,311 wore 
enrolled as Volunteers At the close of 1916-17 
there were 11,384 children and 10,413 appren- 
tices and workmen attending the Hallway 
Schools 

War and Railw&ys — In addition to the 
very heavy traffic out of war eonditione the 
Indian RailMays had to meet several other 
military rcauirements A considerable number 
of officert- and men volunteered tor rnllltary 
duty This threw a \crv heavy burden on tho 
remaining members of the staff, and the traffic 
was handled only by the zeal and devotion of 
these officers Tho development of operations 
in Me opotujnia. East Afuca and Palestine 
made heavy drafts on the Indian railways, 
which were met by the despatch of wateJal of 
all kinds With the incn^a ing output of the 
munition works in the T^ritcd Kingdom the 
demand on India for shells evased, and this 
brunch of the work was closed In xfecember 
1016 But tho demand for hospital trains, 
rail motors, and other equipment was luce sant 
The diveision of coal trem the sea to the rail 
loute, owing to the shortage ot tonnage, added 
eiiormoii ly to the volume of traffic , nncl it was 
met only by the most strenuous activity Then 
the dilHcultv of obtaining railway material 
from home comix'lled the Indian lines to econo- 
mise their rolling -ttock A large number of 
passenger trains was discontinued , all conces- 
sions were cancelled , and fares w^ero raised A 
small surcharge was also levied on goods An 
nnportaut development was the final trials In 
the use of on fuel, in order to economise tho 
coal supp y , these were successful and oA 
tuel Is now largely used in the Karachi sect! n 
of tho North-Western railway, and it is intended 
to extend its use elsewhere in zoncf- which can 
bo served by sea fiom the wells of the Anglo* 
Persian Oil Company on the Karun. 


THE CHIEF RAILWAYS IN INDIA. 


The Assam-Bengal Railway, which Is con- 
atmoted on the metre gauge, starts from Chitta- 
gong and runs through Surma Valley across the 
North Caobar Hills mto Assam. It is worked 
ander a limited guarantee by a company whose 
contract is terminable in 1921. The main line 
has an open mtteage of 864‘37 The total capital 
outlay Is Es. 1,666 lakhs, gross earnings 67 
laldw, net eaniings, 14 lakhs and the percentage 


of net earnings on the capital outlay 0*89. 
The loss to the State for 1916-17 was 
Es. 36,59,988. 

Bengnl and North-Western. 

The Bengal and North-Western Railway waS 
constructed on the metre gauge system by a 
company without any Government assistaiioe 
other than free land and was to timAe 
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In 1886. Tbe Bystem was begun In 1874 as 
' the Tlrfaut State Kallway. In 1890 this Ime 
was teased by Government to the Bengal 
and North-Western Hallway. Since then ex- 
teesive additions have been made in both 
sections, it is connected with the Rajputana 
metre gauge system at Cawnpore and with 
the Eastern Bengal State Railway at Ehati- 
bar and the Oudb and Eohilkhand Railway 
at Benares. The open mileage is 2, OSS 7S 
The total capital outlay amounts to Ra 0 88 
lakhs, gross earnings 118 lakhs, net earnings 
Re. 60 lakhs and interest divided between 
tbe Govern inent and Company Rs. 60 
lakhs ; percentage ot total net mcome on 
capital outlay 7 36 Tirhut railway . Total 
capital outlay Rs. 873 lakhs, gross earnings 
93 lakhs, net eammcs Rs 66 lakhs, 
gain to the btate Rs. 24 lakiis, and percentage 
6*91. 

Bengal'Nagpar. 

The Bengal-Nagpur Railway was commenced 
as a metre gauge (rom Nagpur to Chhatis- 
garh in the Central Provinces In 1887. A 
company was formed undef a guarantee which 
took over the line, converted It to the broad 
gauge and extended it to Howrah, Cuttack and 
Katni. In 1901 a part of the East Coast State 
Railway from Ctittack to Vizagapatam was 
transferred to it and in the same year 
Banction was given for an extension to the 
coal fields and for a connection with the Branch 
or the East Indian Railway at Hariliarpur. 
Open mileage 2,795 18, under construction 
or sanctioned 327 64 , total 3,122 82. The 
total capital outlay is Rs 4,099 lakhs, gross 
earnings Rs. 512 lakhs, net earnings 265 
lakhs, percentage of net earnings on capital 
outlay is c*49 The gain to the State is 98 lakhs. 

Bombay Baroda. 

The Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway is one oi the original guaranteed 
railways It was commenced from Surat ma 
J^roda to Ahuiedabad, but was subsequently 
extended to Bombay The original contract 
was ternunable in 1880, but the period was 
extended to 1905 , and then renewed under 
revised conditions In 1885 the Rajputana 
Malwa metre gauge system of State railways 
was leased to the Company and has since been 
incorporated in it On the opening of the 
Nagda-Muttra, givmg broad gauge connec- 
. tlon through Eastern Rajputana with Delhil 
^ the working was entrusted to this Company 
On tbe acquisition of the Company in April 
1907 the purchase price was fixed at £11,685,581 
The statistical working of the broad gauge 
shows a mileage of 097 12, the capital outlay 
2,518 lakhs, gross earnings 396 lakhs, net 
earnings 233 lakhs, percentage of net earnings 
on the capital outlay 9 28; gain to the 
State 108 lakha 

The metre gauge system of the Company 
shows a mileage of 1,821*61 ; total capital 
outlay 1,713 lakhs, gross earnings 342 lakhs, 
net earnings, 190 lakhs, percentage of net 
earnings on tbe capital outlay 11*12 ; gain to 
tbe State 135 lakhs. 

Burma Railways* 

The Banna Railway la an isolated line, and 
aithou|di vaiious routes have been surveyed 
tbete IS little piosiiect of its betifg connected 


with the Railway system ot India on account 
of the difficult and sparsely populated country 
which intervenes. It was commenced as a 
State Railway and transferred In 1896 to a 
Company under a guarantee. The mileage 
is 1,598*46, total capital outlay Rs. 1,791 lakhs, 
gross earnings 223 lakhs, net earnings 108 
lakhs ; percentage of net earnings on the capi- 
tal outlay 6 05, gain to tbe State 81*84 lakhs. 
Burma extensions have a total mileage ot 
290 86. 

Eastern Bengal. 

The Eastern Bengal State Railway was pro- 
moted under the original form of guarantee 
and was constructed on the broad gauge. The 
first portion of the line running to Calcutta 
over the Ganges was opened In 1862. In 1874 
sanction was granted for tlio construction on 
the metre gauge ot the Northern Bengal State 
Railway, which ran from the north bank of 
the Ganges to the foot of the Himalayas on 
the way to Darjeeling. Those two portions 
of the line were amalgamated in 1884 mto one 
State Railway. The open mileage is 1,770*13, 
capital total outlay 3,629 lakhs, gross earn- 
ings 369 lakhs, net earnings 168 lakhs, per- 
centage of net earnings on capital outlay 4*68 
Gain to the State Rs. 38 lakhs. 

The East Indian. 

The East Indian Railway is one of tbe three 
railways sanctioned for construction as experi- 
mental lines under the old form of guarantee. 
The first section from Howrah to Bandua was 
opened in 1854 and at tbe time of the Mutiny 
ran as far as Raniganj It gives the onlv 
direct access to the port of Calcutta from North- 
ern India and is consequently fed by all the 
large railway systems connected with it. In 
1880 the Government purchased the line, 
paying the shareholders by annuities, but 
leased it again to the company to work under 
a contract which is terminable in 1919. The 
open mileage Is 2,806*75 under construction 
or sanction 5 55, total 2,812*30 Total capital 
outlay ton 2,495 miles) Rs. 7,211 lakhs, gross 
earnings 1,108 lakhs, net earnings Rs 710 lakhs; 
percentage of net earnings on capital outlay 
9*85, gain to the State 303 lakhs. 

Great Indian Peninsula. 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railway is the 
earliest line undertaken in India. It was pro- 
moted by a Company under a guarantee of 
5 per cent and the first section from Bombay 
to Thana was open tor traffic m 1853. Sanction 
was given for the extension of this line vta 
Poona to Raichur, where it connects with the 
Madras Railway, and to Jubbulpore where It 
meets the East Indian Railway. Tbe feature 
of the line is the passage of the Western Ghats, 
these sections being 151 miles on the Shore 
Ghat and 94 miles on the Tbul Ghat which 
rise 1,131 and 972 feet. In 1900, the contract 
with the Government terminated and under 
an arrangement with the Indian Midland Rail- 
way that line ^vasamalnmated and leased to 
a Company to work. The open mileage is 
3,265*66, under oonstructiOD or sanction 162*28; 
total 8,428*79. ^e total capital outlay on 
the ConuMiny*8 own system of 2,651*71 miles 
is 6,677 Mkhi, grow earnlagit, 974 la^ net 
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eamingB 450 lakbB« percentage of net eamtngc 
on capital outlay 6*84, gain to the State 81 
lakhs. 

Madras Bailway. 

The Madias Railway was the third of thr 
original railways constructed as experimental 
lines under the old form of guarantee. It was 
projected to run in a north-westerly direction 
m connection with the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway and In a south-westerly direction to 
Calicut On the expiry of the contract in 
1907 the lino was amalgamated with the South- 
ern Mahratta Railway Company, a system 
on the metre gauge built to meet the famine 
conditions in the Southern Mahratta Country 
and released to a large Company called the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway 
Company The mileage is j,109 01 The 
capital outlay on the Company’s broad gauge 
system of 1047 61 miles is 1,880 laklis , gross 
earnings 298 , net 150 , percentage 802 , metre- 
gauge-mileage 2,667 21 , capital outlay 3,2()1 
laklis ; gross earnings 464 lakhs , net 227 laklis 
percentage 6*98, gam to the State 10 laklis , 
annuity payment 73 lakhs. 

The North-Western. 

The North-Western State Railway began 
Its existence at the Sind-Punjab-Delhi Rail- 
way, which was promoted by a Company under 
the original form of guarantee and extended to 
Delhi, Multan and Lahore and from Karachi 
to Kotri. The interval between Kotri and 
Multan was unbridged and the railway traffic 
was exchanged by a ferry service In 1871- 
72 sanction was given for the connection of 
this by the Indus Valley State Railways and at 
the same time the Punjab Northern State Rail- 
way from Lahore towards Peshawar was begun 
In 1886 the Sind-Punjab-Delhi Railway was 
acquired by the State and amalgamated wuth 
these two railw'ays under the name of the North- 
Western State Railway It is the longest railway 
In India under one administration Tin* 
opened mileage is 6485 13, under construction 
or sanction 209*46, total 6694 68 The statis- 
tical results of the working of the State owned 
40*67 miles are total outlay Rs 8 737 lakhs, 
gross earnings 983 lakhs, net earnings 610 lakhs, 
percentage of earnings on capital outlay 5 86 , 
gain to the State 174 lakhs 

Oudh and Rohilkhand. 

Oudb and Rohilkhand Railway was another 
of the lines constructed under the ordinal form 


of guarantee. It began from the north bank 
of the Ganges running through Rohilkhand as 
far as Saharanpur where it joins the North- 
Western State Railway. It was not until 
1887 that the bridge over the Ganges was com- 
pleted and connected with the East Indian 
Railway To effect a connection between the 
metre gauge systems to the North and those 
to the South of the Ganges, a third rail was 
laid between Bhurlwal and Cawnpore. The 
Company’s contract expired in J889 when 
the Railway was purchased by the State and 
has smee been worked as a State Railway. 
The opened mileage is 1,638 9l. The total 
capital outlay on the State system of 
1,606 miles is 2,152 laklis, gross earnings 
263 lakhs, net ('arnmgs 150 lakhs, percentege 
of net earnings on capital outlay 6 99, gain 
to the State was 60 lakhs. 

The South ‘Indian. 

The South Indian Railway was one of 
the origmal guaranteed railways It was 
begun by the Great Southern India Railway 
Company as a broad-gauge line , but was con- 
verted after the seventies to the metre gauge. 
This line has been extended and now serves 
the whole of the Southern India, south of the 
south-west line of the Madras Railway Between 
Tuticorin and Ceylon a ferry service was for- 
merly maintained, but a new and more direct 
route to Ceylon via Rameshwaram was opened at 
the beginning of 1914. As the origmal contract 
ended in 1907, a new contraet was entered up- 
on with the Company on the Ist of January 
1908 The open mileage is 1,787 86, under 
construction or sanction 165 46, total 1,953*32, 
The statistical results of the workmg of the 
Company’s system of 1,455 17 miles gives a 
capital outlaj-, 1,878 lakhs, gross earnings 323 
lakhs, net earnings 162 lakhs, percentage of 
net earnings to capital outlay of 8*64, gain 
to the State 92 lakhs 

The Native States. 

The principal Native State Railways are; 
The Nizam’s, constructed by a company under 
a guarantee from the Hyderabad State , the 
Kathiawar system of railways, constructed 
by subscriptions, among the several Chiefs in 
Kathiawar ; the Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway, con- 
struoted by the Jodhpur and Bikaner Cbiete; , 
the system of railways m the Punjab construct- 
ed by the Patiala, Jmd, Maler Kotla, and 
Kasbmir Chiefs; and the railways in Mysort 
constructed by the Mysore State. 


INDIA AND CEYLON. 


The possibility of connecting India and Cey- 
lon by a railway across the bank of sand extend- 
ing the whole way from Rameswaram to Mannar 
has been reported on from time to time, since 
1896 various schemes having been suggested 
The South Indian Railway having been ex- 
tended to Dhanushkodi, the southernmost point 
of Rameswaram Island, and the Ceylon Gov- 
ernment Railway to Talalmannar, on Mannar 
Island, two points distant from each other 
about 21 miles across a narrow and shallow 
strait, the project has aga^ been haveatlgated . 


with the idea of connecting these two terminal 
stations by a railway constructed on a solid 
embankment raised on tiie sand bank known as 
“ Adam’s Bridge ”, to suiiersede the ferry 
'>teamer service which has been established 
between these two points 

In 1913, a detailed survey wag made by the 
South Indian Railway Company, and a project 
has now been prepared This project con- 
templates the construction of a causeway from 
Dhanushkodi Point on the Indian side to Talal- 
mannar Pohit on the Ceylon side^ a l^gth of 
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20.05 miles of which 7.19 will be upon the dry 
land of the various lands, and 12.80 will be in 
water The sections on dry land will consist 
of low banks of sand pitched with coral and pre- 
sent no dilflculty The section through the sea 
will be earned on a causeway which it is pro- 
posed to construct in the following way A 
double row of reinforced concrete' piles, pitched 
at 10 feet centres and having their inner faces 
14 feet apart, will first bt dii\cn into the sand 
These piles will then be braced togetht r longi 
tudinally with light concrete arches and chains 
and transversely with concrete ties, struts and 
chains Behind the piles slabs of ninforced 
concrete will be slipped into position, the bottom 
Blabs being sunk well into the sand of the sea 
bottom Lastly, the space enclosed by the 
slabs will be filled in with sand 

The top of the concrete work will be carried 
to six ftet above high water level, and the raih 
will be laid at that level The sinking of the 
piles and slabs will be done by means of water 
jets. This causeway, it is expected, will cause 
the susiMjnded sand brought up by the current'^, 
to settle on eitlier side bringing about rapid 
accretion and eventually making one big island 
of Rameswaram island and Mannar Island. 

If this method of construction is adopted, it 
is estimated that the total cost of the causeway 
and works at the two terminal points, viz — 
Dhanushkodi and Talaimannar will be ap- 
proximately 111 lakhs 

Indo-Burma Connection. 

The raids of the Emdcn in the Bay of Bengal 
In 1914, and the temporary interruption of 
communications between India and Burma, 
stimulated the demand for a direct railway con- 
nection between India and Burma Govern- 
ment accepted the position and appoint! d 
Mr Richards, M Inst C E , to be the engine er- 
in-charge of the surveys to determine the best 
route for a railway from India to Burma The 
coast route appears to be the favoured one This | 
would start from Chittagong, which is tht i 
terminus and head-quarters of the Assam- 
Bengal Railway and a seaport for the produa* 
of Assam The route runs southwards through ! 
the Chittagong district, a land of fertile rice 
fields intersected by big rivers and tidal creeks 
and it crosses the Indo-Bumia frontier, 94 miles 
from the town of Chittagong For about 160 
miles further It cliiefiy runs through the fertile 
rloe lands of Arrakan and crosses all the big tidal 


rivers of the Akyab delta These include the 
Kalidan river which drains 4,700 miles of 
country and oven at a distance of about 80 
miles from its mouth Is more than half a mile 
wide About 260 miles from Chittagong the 
railway would run into the region of mangrove 
«>wamps whuh fringe the seacoast north and 
south of the haibour of Raukkphu stretching 
out into the mangroM swamps like ribs from 
the backbone Innumerable spurs of the 
Arrakan Yonia liavc to bo crossed. Yoma is a 
mountain ndgo which extends from Cape 
Negrais uortl\wards until it loses itself m a mass 
of tangUd hills I'ast of Akyab and Chittagong, 
At its southern end the height of the ridge is 
insignificant but it has pt'aks as high as 4,000 
feet before it n aches tlie altitude of Saudway 
and furtlicr north it rises much higher. It is a 
tonriidable obstacle to railway communication 
between India and Burma This route Is 
estimated to cost about £7,000,000 and would 
have to be supplemented by branch lines to 
Ak>ab when' there is at pn'sent a considerable 
nc( traffic and tlie cost of this would have to be 
added to the £7,000,000 already referred to. 

The other routes examined have been the 
Hukong Valley route and the Manipur route 
which were surveyed by the late Mr It A. Way 
many years ago The Manipur route Is esti- 
mate d to cost about £5,000,000 as it has to cross 
three main ranges of hills with summit levels 
of 2,650, 3,600 and 8,900 feet long Altogether 
there would bo about four miles of tunnelling 
through the tlin'o main ridgc's and through other 
hills and more than 100 miles of expc'nslve un- 
dulating railway with grades as steep as 1 in 60 
and 11,000 fee t of aggn gate rise and fall. The 
Hukong valley route sic ms to be the cheapest 
one as it Is estimated to cost £3,600,000 This 
line 18 only about 284 miles long and It presents 
fewer engineering dilliculties than either the 
Coast or the Manipur route* One hundred 
and fifty miles of this route lie in open country 
capable of cultivation though at present It is 
only very thlriiy populated Only one range of 
hills has to be crossed and this can be negotiated 
witli a Biimmit tunnel of 6,000 h'ct long at a 
height of 2,500 feet There are less than fifty 
' miles of very heavy work and only about 4,600ft. 
aggregate of rise and fall 

It is understood tliat the construction of 
thin line wilkonHtituti om of the ftr-^t changes 
on the Rail^ivay Budget when normal condition^J 
are restored. 
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13 Net earnings per tram-mUe .. „ 1*61 1 31 1 85 2*06 1*96 1*76 2 00 2*28 

14 Percentage ot net earning on 

totalcapitaloutlaydlem 2).- Percent. 4*81 5*46 5 87 6*77 6*19 5*33 5*99 6*96 

15 CkMching train-niiles (in thou- 

sands) Train-miles 48,191 48,598 50,833 52,093 55,972 58,509 { 56,304 55,719 



Main results of working of all Indian Railways treated as one system — contd. 


kailway Statistics. 






§ Mileage of Railway Lines in India open for Traffic at end of year. 
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1913-14. 
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1912. 
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32 
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59 

92 

237 

2,647 
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101 
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STATE LINES. 

Agra Delhi Chord* 

Ainam*Bengal* ... 

Baran-Kotah* ... 

Bengal-Nagpur* 

Beawada Extension* 

Bhopal-Itarsi* 

Bombay, Baroda & Central India* 
Bioach-Jambusar * 

Burma* . . 

Cawnpore-Banda • 

Ckwnpore-Burhwal 

Dhone-Kumool* 

Bast Indian* ..... 

Eastern Bengal ... 

Ckmdia-Chanda* 

Great Indian Peninsula* . . . . 

Indian Midland* 
gakhal-Hissar • 

ffodhpur-Hyderabad* . ... 

Ibrbat Provincial State 

gubbulpore-Gondia* 

Kaika-Simla 

Kobat-Thal ..... 

Locknow-Bareilly* 

ICadras and Sonthem Mahratta* 
Horappur-Dhannapuri* 

Mysore* ... 

Kag^-Muttra* 

Nagpur Chhindwara* 

Total 


Worked by a Company. t Amalgamated with Eastern Bengal Eailway, J Now worked by Great Indian Peninsula Hallway . 
{ These are the latest figures published in 1917. (a) Now called Morappur-Hosur. 
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Worked by a Company. -j- Amalgamated with Bomliav, Baroda and Central India Railway, 

Those are the latest figures published in 1017. (n) Shown under Native State lines against Kdar District Eidlway 





Assisted CoMPANiLb — contUl 




t Mileage of Railway Lines in India open for Traffic at end of year— 
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Railway Mileage. 



. rri,^ * Worked by a Q)mpany. t Formerly worked as part of the Bhavnagar-fiondal-Junagad-Porbandar Railway, 

X These are the latest figures publi^ed in 19l7. (h) Jodhpur only— figures of Bikaner have been shown sejiarately. 



t Mileage of Railway lines in India open for Traffic at end of year— -concld 



Woiked by a Company. t These are the latest fignreB published In 1917. 
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Irrigation. 


In the Weat irrigation is a arer luxury, de« 
fl^ed where it esuate to increae the produc- 
tivity o( a toil sure of a certain crop under a 
ooploos and well distributed rainfall. In great 
pi^ of the East, and especially in India, it is a 
neoessity to existence. For In India there are 
large tracts, such as the deserts of Sind and the 
South-West Punjab, which are practically rain- 
less; thwe are others, such as the Deccan 
platMU, where cultivation is exceedingly pre- 
carious, owing to the irregularity of the rainfall 
and the long intervals wiien the crops may be 
exposed to a blazing sun and a dessicating wind , 
there are some crops, like rice and sugar-cane. 
Which, except In a few higlily favoured districts, 
can ouy be matured by the aid of irrigation 
There are great areas where a single crop, which 
is called the kharif, or rain crop, can in normal 
years be raised by the unassisted rainfall, but 
where the second crop, the rabi or cold weather 
crop, is largely dependent on irrigation. Inas- 
much as in India sixty-five per cent of the popu- 
lation is still dependent upon agriculture for the 
means of livelihood, this brief summary indi- 
cates the enormous importauco of irrigation to 
the community. 

Its Early History. — It is natural, in such 
conditions, that irrigation in India should have 
been practised from time immemorial In the 
history and imagery of the East, there is 
no figure more familiar than the well, with 
primitive means for raising tlie water, followed 
to-day much as they were in Bible days 
In the early records of the peoples of India, 
dating back to many years before the 
Christian era, there are frequent references to 
the practice of irrigation. Wells have been in 
use from time immemorial , most of the in- 
numerable tanks in Southern Indiu have been 
In use for many generations; the piactice of 
drawing off the flood waters of the Indus and its 
tributaries by means of small inundation canals 
has been followed from a very early date , and 
in the submontane districts of Northern India 
are still to be found the remains of ancient iril- 
gation channels, which have been buried for 
centuries in the undergrowth of the forests 
But in the direction of constructing large and 
eoientific works for the utilisation of the surplus 
waters of the ^eat river little was done before 
the advent of British rule, and they arc com- 
paratively of recent date. 

The State Intervenes.—Imgatlon works 
in India may be divided into three main 
beads — wells, tanks and canals. The greatest 
and the most impressive are the canals, and 
these may arrest attention first, because 
they constitute one of the most enduring monn- 
ments to British rule. They have in British 
India been constructed by direct State agency. 
In the early days of modern irrigation, certain 
works in the Madras Presidency were carried 
out by a guaranteed company, and the Orissa 
project was commenced through the same 
agokoy. Both Ckimpanies fell into difficulties, 
and the system into disfavour; during the 
Vioeroyalty of Lord Lawrence it was decided 
that all (rrigation works which promised a 
reasonable return on the capital expenditure 
slioold be constructed tiirough direct agency 
and should bo constructed by the State from 
loan funds as prodnslive pnl^- works 


The British Inheritance.— The British 
Government in India inherited a few major 
irrigation works. One of these wa4 the Grand 
Anicut — the local term for barrage— stretching 
across the width of the Cauvery River in 
Madras. In the Punjab there were a few 
canals, chiefly inundation — that is above the 
noirmal bed of the river and fed from the flood 
current — constructed by the Muhammedan and 
Sikh rulers, and owing to its proximity to Delhi, 
the waters of tiie Jumna were brought to the 
neighbourhood of the city by the Mughals It 
18 doubtful If these works ever irrigated any 
considerable areas or confeired much benefit on 
the people, but they suggested the model on 
which the British engineers worked. In South- 
ern India, Sir Arthur Cotton constructed the 
upper Anicut across the Coleroon River, so as to 
secure the full level required for the utilisation 
of the Grand Anicut across the Cauvery. He 
also designed the works which, constructed and 
improved at an outlay of three crores, irrigate 
more than two million aertis in the Godaveri and 
Kistna deltas. In Northern India Sir Probyu 
Cautlcy constructed the great Ganges Canal, 
which takes off from the river near Hardwar, 
and which in magnitude and boldness of design 
has not been surpassed by any irrigation work 
in India or elsewhere In this way were laid 
the foundations of the irrigation system in 
India The work vvas gradually pushed for- 
ward In Northern India a great system of 
canals was constructed, chiefly in the Punjab 
and the United Provinces. Some of these, like 
the great Chenab Canal, ought to be classed 
amongst the wonders of the world It irrigates 
nearly two million acres, or about two-fifths of 
the cultivable area in Egypt, with an ordinary 
discharge of eleven tliousand cubic feet per 
second, or about six times that of the Thames at 
Teddingtoa. The Chonab and the Jhelum 
Canals brouglit under irrigation great areas of 
Government waste, and thereby allowed tlie 
system of State colonisation, which relieved the 
congestion on the older villages of the Punjab, 
and established colonies of over one million or 
people on what had been the desolate abode of a 
handful of nomads In the Bombay Dcccan 
a few protective works were constructed, like 
Lake Fife and Lake Whiting, drawing their 
supplies from the Ghats and spilling them over 
the arid tracts of the Deccan In Madras there 
was completed the boldest and most imaginative 
irrigation work in tlie world , by the device of 
constructing a reservoir at Perlyar, on the outer 
slopes of the ghats, and carrying the water by 
means of a tunnel through the intervening bill, 
the Madras Government turned the river back 
on Its watershed and poured its waters over 
fertile lands starved by want of moisture. But 
these Deccan works did not pay. The culti- 
vators would not use the water in years of good 
rainfall, and there was not enough to go far in 
seasons of drought ; the inevitable result of such 
conditions was to concentrate attention upon 
the remunerative works on tlie rivers of the 
Punjab, and to leave protective irrigation to 
wilt tor want of funds. 

The Irrigation Ckimmission. — In order 
to substitute policy for epasmocUc effort, itie 
Irrigation Commission was appointed by Lord 
Cunon’s Government in 1901. It mad'^ a 
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detailed Burvey ot the conditions of the country* 
and produced the report which is the founda- 
tion of Indian Irrigation policy to-day. 
The figures compiled by the Commission Ulus* 
tiate the progress which had been made up to 
that period. They showed that out of an area 
of 226 million acres annually under crop m the 
irrigating provinces of British India, in round 
numbers 44 millions acres, or 19^ per cent, were 
ordinarily Irrigated. Of the total area irrigated 
18i million acres or 42 per cent, was watered by 
State works (canals and tanks), and 251 million 
acres, or 68 per cent, from private works, of 
which rather more than one half was from wells 
During the previous quarter of a century the 
area irripted by Government works had been 
increased by 8 million acres, or by eighty per 
cent and the Commission estimated that during 
the same period the area under private irrigation 
had increased by at least three million acres 
or a total addition to the irrigated area in British 
India of 11 million acres or 83 per cent Includ- 
ing the Native States the area under irrigation 
annually within th* British Empire was 
placed at 53 miilion acres (19 million from 
canals, 16 million from wells, 10 miUion from 
tanks, and 8 miUlon from other sources) 
The Commission reported that the field for the 
construction of new works of any magnitude on 
which the net revenue would exceed the interest 
charges was limited, being restricted to the 
Punjab, Sind and parts ot Madras — tracts for 
the most part not liable to famine They 
recommended that works of this class should be 
constructed as fast as possible, not only because 
they would be profitable investments, but also 
because they would increase the food supply of 
the country. Then addressing themselves to 
the question of famine protection, they worked 
out a very interesting equation. Taking the 
district of Sholapur, in the Bombay Deccan, 
perhaps the most famme-susceptlble district 
in India, they calculated that the cost of famine 
relief m it was 5 lakhs of rupees a year From 
this deduction, and making allowance for the 
advantage of famine avoidance as compared with 
famine relief, they said that the State was Justi- 
fied in protecting the land In such a district at a 
cost of 221 rupees per acre For the general i 
protection of the Bombay Deccan they recom- j 
mended canals fed from storage lakes in the I 
Ghats, where the rainfall has never been known 
to fall even in the driest years. For Madras they 
recommended the investigation of the old 
Tungabhadra project, and of a scheme for 
storage work on the Kistna. They proposed 
that Government should undertake the construe* 
tion of protective works for the rice-growing 
districts of the Central Provinces and the Ken 
Canal project in BnndelkbandL The Commis* 
Bion farther fetched out a rough programme of 
new major works to be construct^ in different 
parts of India, which would cost not less than 
44 crores of rupees and would result in an in- 
crease of 6,500,000 acres to the Irrigated area. 
Th^ estiniAted that the construction of these 
works would impose a permanent yearly burden 
of nearly 74 lakhs on the State, through the 
excess of Interest charges on capital cost over 
the net revenue produced from the works. 
j|.gai]i8t this would have to be set the reduction 
iu the cost of future famines resulting tram the 
construction of the works, which the Commission 


put at 31 lakhs per annum. The baianoe ot 
13 lakhs would represent the net annual cost of 
the works to the State, or the price to be pakf 
for tiie protection from famine which the works 
would afford, and for all other indirect advan* 
tages which might bo attributed to them. 
The principal effect of the Irrigation Commia* 
slon's report ivas to substitute policy for spas- 
modic effort, and the progress since made has 
been remarkable. 

Irrigation Dues.—Tlio charges for Irrl- 
gatioi’, whether taken in tho form of tn- 
luuccd land revenue or of occupiers* and owners' 
rates, varv very much, depending on the kind 
ot (mp, till) quantity of water required for 
It and the time when It is required, tho quality 
of tho soil, the iiiti'nsity 01 constancy of the 
demand and the value ot irrigation in 
increasing the outturn In the immediate 
vicinity of Poona a rate of E« 50 an acre 
is paid lor sugaicane This is quite an 
exceptional rate, it obtains over only a limited 
area, and is made practicable only because the 
cultivators, by high manurmg, can raise a crop 
valued at nearly eight-hundred rupees an acre. 
On other parts ol the Mutha canal the rate 
varies from Bs 40 to lls. 12, and on other 
canals in tho Bombay Deccan from Rs. 26 to 
Rs. 10 per acre In Madras the maximum rate 
for sugarcane is lU. 10, and in the Punjab it 
does not exceed Rs 8-8. Tho rate charged for 
rice varies in Madras from Rs 5 to 2, and in 
Bengal from Rs 2-8 to Rs 1-8 per acre In 
both these provinces irrigation is practically 
confined to rice , in the Punjab, where this crop 
is not extensively grown, the rate varies from 
Rs 7 to Rs 3-4 per acre The ordinary rate in 
the Punjab for wheat, whicli is tho principal 
crop, varies from Rs 4-4 to Rs. 3-12, and for 
fodder crops horn Rs 3 to 2-8 per acre Tho 
average rate realised from major works for 
irrigation of all kinds is about Rs. 3-8 per acre, 
the provincial averages being Rs 1-9 in Sind 
and Bengal , Rs. 3-4 In the Punjab ; lls. 4-8 in 
Madras, the United Provinces and the Bombay 
Deccan The charges for irrigation may be 
taken as varying from 10 to 12 per cent, of tho 
value of tho crop, except in Bengal and tho 
Bombay Deccan, where tho average is UtUe 
more than six per cent 

Canals and Navigation.— Twenty years 
ago a gieat deal was hoard about the 
desirability of constructing navigation canals, 
either in conjunction with irrigation or for 
transport pure and simple The idea is 
now explod^. It received a certain sUmulut 
from the unprofitable character of Indian rail- 
j ways, and the handsome earnings of the irriga- 
tion works , it received its ^etus when tho 
1 railways turned the comer. Broadly speaking 
; it may be said that navigation and irrigation 
' rights clash ; navigation is not only C 08 t.y^ but 
I it cannot be maintained daring toe season ot 
short supply, except to the detriment of irriga- 
tion. Outside the deltaic tract! of Bengal: 
Orissa, Madras and 8ind, navigable canal! win 
j never be of much use for the purpose of inland 
navigation. There is however oonsldeiable 
scope for connecting canals to improve the 
fadlitios lor navigathm on the great rlvw system 
of Eastern Bengsl. This is a qnestion which Is 
now engaging im attention of the Qovemment. 
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PRESENT POSITION OF IRRIGATION. 


Ooveramcnt irrigation and naMcration woik‘>oi India are classified undei three nmm heads — 

(a) Productive woiks, (b) Protective works, (c) Minor woiks — the flist tno classes constituting 
what are known as “Major" woiks 

Productive Works aic works of a remunerative cliaiailer undei I. iken oithci foi the purpostn 
of navigation oi in th( inkrests of the general agiiciiltural development of the countiy and both 
their first cost and anv subsequent (‘xpemlitun on extensions and imi)ro\cmentfe are met from 
loan funds The ]>ci( t iitagc' of net rcMuiui to capital cost m 1016-17 on some of the larger 
productive inigation s\^tcmsis t.d)Ulat( d — 


Pi 0 Vince 

MaiiK oj woik 

Capital 
expeiidituic 
in lakhs ot 
rupees 

Pern ntage 

r 

1 

(jlod iMTi Delta svst( m 

a 

liO 

21 4 

Mild 111“' 

1 

Kistua Delta system 

1(3 5 

17 1 


1 

Pi’iijar sjsrem 

107 

d 0 

1 


G'liitges (J.inal 

dh7 

10 2 

1 

Umtea ProMiicr^ j 


bowel (langes in il 

417 

1 
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Agra Canal 

1 rij 

() r* 



^\csloln Tunmi 

177 

10 2 



rpjter Pin Doaits 


17 4 

Punjab . ^ 


iSirhiml ^ 

J')l) 

11 (j 



TiOWi'i ('iH'iiai) 

Ml 

4J 0 



Dowel dhohini j 

\ 15'» 

‘2 3 () 


Tin larger pioducti\( woiks wdin li n uudir cousinution dining tlu vcai were — 


PiOMVn 

\aimn>) woik 

i estimated cost in 

1 lakhs ol rupees 

r 

1 ])]MU Cllonaii ( aii.d 

1 

I j(.-, 

I 

Pimjal . . . . -! 

Uppci Jhclura Canal 

1 

1 4al 

1 

1 

Low 01 Ban Doab Canal j 

220 

North-West Frontici 

Tppor Swat Canal j 

20(. 

Central I*rovincee 

^lahaniidi Canal . ^ 

j 

90 

1 


Protective Works are those winch, although not directly remuneraii\e to the extent which 
would Justify their inclusion in the class of productive works, are constructed with a view to the 
protection of precarious tracts and 1 o guard against the necessity tor periodical expenditure on the 
relief ol the population in timcs.of fanunc The cost of these works is a charge against the current 
revenues of In^, and Is generally met from the annual grant for Famine Belief and InsUranoe. 
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Ttoe larger woiks of tlhs clasa m opeiation aie talnil.it'Ml with tho retuiiis obtained In 1916-17 ; — 


Pro vn net 

Name of woik 

Capital 
cNrpenditurc 
in lakhs ot 

I rupees 

1 

Percentage 

Madia® 

Pushikiilva sysl''ni 

' 31 

1 0 

r 

Codaveii (’anal 
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C 9 

Bombav < 




1 

Nn.i Csnai 
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5 j 

( 

Eetw.i ('au.il 
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0 S 

United Pro \Inc‘’s 




( 

L 

K**u Cm iK 

(.0 

—0 1 

Bihar and Oiissa 

Ttibtmi (. iiul 

7(. 

—2 7 

Oi the woiks niifj^'r coiwiiiK't.ou tlieudlownnr n- i 

In iiK i( m)])C/itaut - 



Province 

\ tine ot will k 1 

1 

i 1 

1 

1 r^stiinatod cost in 

1 lakhs of rupees 

f 

l5ombay 

Pi.ivai i C'.ut.iK , 1 

i 

76 

Niri ibgiit r>.ink Cmil ' 

238 

1 

tVutial PioMiiCL^ 1 

Tandnl.i t' m il 

j 100 


Minor works roiupiisc tliost* luja-iiioa 
and naM^^atioJi woiks nor cUssod luodintn^ 
or protoctivo, and a;i:rieultural works wimli ai<‘ 
pundei’takoL toi tin g« noral jinpro\(‘mi*nt oi tlio 
toimfrv, the outlay iifion tla ni is nut Horn 
(urrent lovenucs homo ot tliciii mo old w(»il-s 
( onstiuctc'cl bs tho loimoi rulers ot tins (ouulry 
and oxtonded or icstoicd bv the JJrltisli (»o\eni- 
mont, some have bei n constructed 1)\ tlio Jhitisli 
(rovernment and others an village woiks, 
origmallv^ piovidod b> pinato or tornmunal 
etfoit, tin control ol which has been assium d 
by the State owing to disjaite l<ctwe»n tho 
parties Intel csted 01 to their inability to mamiam 
tlio works in an olhcient state ot ri'palr Capital 
and revenue accounts aro kept ot tliese works 
where they cost more than Ks 50,00T and when 
it is anticipated that the revenue derived Ironi 
them will snftice to cover the woiking expeases 
There are 121 such w jrks, the capital expenditure 
o > which totals 66a lakhs, and they produced, 
m 1916-17, a net levenuo ol 4b 1 lakhs of lupccs 

Area Irrigated. — The total area irrigated 
by all the prodnetiv'e public works, excluding 
branches in the Native States of the Punjab, 
amounted in the year to slightly more than 17 
million acres Towards this total tlie Punjab 
canals contributed nearly 8 milUou acres, 
IVIadias millions, the United Provinces 2^ 
millions and Sind millions Tho return on 
capital outlay was highest in Madras, where the 


» 111 . lb vieldid n J pel (till 'l'h(' ne\t jiiovinco 
m this n sjxitt v\ Is the bnuj ib wlu'ie a return 
oi 12 0*1 }n r cent was ieili/i'<l, while in the 
( Hind IhoMiieis and .Sifid jm ice ntages of 8 65 
.iiid 7 ">7 pel e^ciii nspM<iv(l\ wcni ohtuinod 
Th(‘ I e turn em jiiodiietive w'euKs Unoiighout 
India (xelneiing tliovo nneli'r e onstiuctiou ami 
not \(t eaitnng nseniie was 8 81 percent, 
on the e apital on^Iu^ 

Thirt\-tive jnote'ttivc vvoiks wvn In operation 
and 583,0(10 ue*n s weic inigateel Tlic total 
capital outlav un urred on woiks of this nature 
up U) (lie cud ol the* > ( ai ’uneiimtiMl to 7 croios 
Ot rujie'e's and, e \e liiding woii-s undei construc- 
tion, uctiiruol 1 08 percent was realized 

Minor woiks aie divided into thr (‘0 edasseis 
lecoiding to tlie mi'tiiod ot ae counting adopted 
and loi (he sake f>t simplicity these may Iw 
te'rmod (^/) fiist class minor works, the capital 
cost ot which has exceeded Us 50,000 and the 
icvinuc obtained trom which is expected to 
cove I tho working (xponsca, (d) st*cond class 
minor works costing loss than Ks .50,000 each 
and (c) third class minor woiks which consist 
mainly of small tanks, the majority of which 
aie bituated in the Madras presidency Of the 
121 works of the first class 113 are irrigation 
works while the remaln.ng 8 are maintained 
purely tor navigation jmrjioses. The net 
revenue realized from works ot this category 
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(excluding navigation canals) amounted In 
1916-17 to 38 lakhs of rupees, vhich coiTesponds. 
to a return of 8* 7 per cent on the capital outlay 
Incurred upon them The area served was 21 
million acres, Inclusive of 500,000 acres in Burma 
which represent land under cultivation which 
has been reclaimed from tiio rivers by means 
of flood embankments, the cost of which has 
been oharged to this head The second class 
works, which are credited with a share of the 
land revenue on the artsas they protect, and arc 
debited with all cxpouditiu-o incurred on main- 
tenanee, extensions and improvements, irrigated 
nearly 3 million acres during the j'ear under 


review, and produced a net revenue of 46 J 
lakhs In addition some million acres were 
irrigated by works of the third class, which 
comprise over 37,000 small tanks The total 
area served by minor works of all classes was 
thus slightly more than 8i million acres, or 
almost exactly one third of the total area irri- 
gated during the year by Government irrigation 
systems 

Cropped and Irrigated area— A comparison 
of the acreage of crops matured by moans of the 
Government irrigation systems, vith the total 
area under cultivation in the several provinces 
in 1916-17, shows _ 


Province 

Net ar<'a 
( ropped 

Area irri- 
gated by 
Government 
irrigation 
works 

Percentage 
ol irrigated 
area tv) total { 
croi)p(‘d 
aiea. 

Capital cost 
of 

Govern- 
ment irri- 
gation woiks 
to end ot 
1916->17 m 
lakhs ot 
rupees 

Estimated 
value of 
crops raised 
on areas 
receiving 
State irri- 
gation, in 
laklia of 
rufiees 


Acres 

Acres 




Burma 

14,415,000 

1,363,000 

9 4 

283 

439 

Bengal 

24,6(55 000 

115,000 

0 5 

215 

81 

Bihar and Orissa 

8,212,000 

844,000 

10 2 

C28 

442 

United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudli 

30,130,000 

2,912,000 

8 0 

1,252 

1,627 

Ajraer-Mcrvinia 

420,000 

31,000 

7 1 

oo 

13 

Punjab 

27,451,000 

8,922,000 

32 5 

2,212 

},209 

North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince 

2,875,000 

334,000 

11-0 

260 

158 

Sind 

3,850,000 

3,820,000 

99 2 

326 

938 

Bombay Deccan 

25,311,000 

266,000 

1 0 

497 

187 

Central Provinces (exclud- 
ing Berar) 

14,643,000 

135,000 

0 9 

231 

46 

Madras 

39,052,000 

7,280,000 

18 6 

1,108 

2,056 

Baluchistan 

24,000 

5,000 

20*8 

41 

o 

Total . 

197,087,000 

26,027,000 

13 2 

7,124 

9,198 


18 per cent, of the cropped area is Irrigated by Government irrigation works, and tl^t the 
esthnattid value ot the oropfi so irrigated In a single year exceeds by more than 25 per cent, the total 
caiktal outlay expended on these works. 
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Comparisons* — The following table compare? the area irrigated by Government works 
during the year with the average area so irrigated during the previous triennium 



Productive. 

Protective. 

Province. 

j 

1913-14 

to 

1915-16 

191C-17 

1913-14 
to ' 

1915-16 1 

1916-17. 


Acres 

\rre8 

Acres 

Acres. 

Madras 

Bombay Dcccan 

3,461,444 

88,870 

3,471,265 

27,208 

108,272 

94,817 

104,646 

63,020 

Sind 

Bengal 

1,342,470 

80,713 

1,490.000 

85,827 



United ProviucGF 

Punjab 

2,074,337 

7,188,440 

2,605,104 

7,880,211 

202,030 

145,234 

Bihar and Oribsa * 

Burma 

844,632 

271,811 

811,570 

270,938 

61,383 

31,470 

Central Provinces 

North-West Frontier Pro’v mce 

4,903 

265,202 

76,201 

334,145 

34,191 

1 40,256 

Rajpiitana 

Balucliihtan 





Toru 

16,522,927 

17,053,852 

504,203 

384,626 



Minor 

Total. 

Proving 

1913-14 

to 

1915-16 

i 

1916-17 

1013 14 
to 

1915-16. 

1916-17. 


Acres 

Acres 

Acies 

Acres. 

Madras 

Bombay Deccau 

3,063,842 

131,521 

3,703,708 

175,729 

7,233,558 

315,208 

7,279,619 

266,957 

Smd 

Bengal 

2,231,503 

23,539 

2,328,884 

28,899 

3,573,982 

104,252 

3,819,874 

114,726 

United ProMnees 

Punjab 

143,613 

951,421 

3 61,663 
1,042,513 

3,320 480 
8,139,867 

2,912,091 

8,922,727 

Bihar and Orissa 

Burma 

1,666 

991,700 

712 

1,092,558 

910,671 

1,263,611 

843,752 

1,363,496 

Central Provinces ... 

North-West Frontier Province 

19,706 

2,500 

18,239 

58,890 

267,702 

134,696 

834,445 

Baiputana . ... 

Baluchistan 

19,553 

4,580 

30,612 

5,047 

10^58 

4,589 

30,612 

5,047 

Total 

8,185,043 

8,588,464 

25,212,263 

26,026,942 
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PROGRESS OF BIG WORKS. 

This statemint Oiowk tlK progross jiiadr in t.lir (i^^f lopmcnt of pi ij or woTk« (productive 
and protective) dun 'z ^^0 years . — 


^ ir 

MlLEi 

CHAN. 

IMain 

Canal 

OE 01 
'?FT S 

DlHtlll.U- 
t a Ties 

C'ajat.il 
outlay oi 
\ear * 

Capital 
outlay to 
end of 
Aoai t 

Xet 

T 0 \ enuc 

Arc .1 

inmated 


MiI(f 

MPI. 

Laldi' oJ 

I-akliKol 

Ji.Udi's of 

riioiisand 




iupc<> 

lUpU-S 

TUp( .'s 

ot ac'*c'^. 

18B7-S8 

5,571 

17,524 

(.2 


88 

5,760 

1888-89 

5,54‘* 

19,90b 


2 620 

101 

6,55' 

1889-90 

5, (.50 

20 108 

’,(> 

2,()75 

100 

121 

7,041 

1890-91 

6,1 (> 5 

21,300 

»<s 



1801-OJ 

(.,282 

2 >,11 5 

81 

2.911 

127 

7,560 

1892-0} 

(.,(>20 

2 ‘,541 

00 

},002 

130 

7,0()(> 

1893-94 

(},087 

2},277 

70 

3.080 

1 *5 

6,053 

1894-95 

(),740 

23 800 


.118 

120 

6 10 

1805-99 

(.,753 

21,31 

74 

},220 

120 

7,955 

1 89^-97 

()..s 50 

25,17 > 

7<) 

3, 309 

201 

1 );173 

1897-08 

(.,857 

26.018 

7t 

}, 387 

-2 >S 

10.24(> 

1898-09 

7 180 

2(.,07J 

(iS 

.3,457 


9,858 

1899-1900 

7,1 Oh 


01 

3.551 

2)1 

10,918 

1000-0’ 

7,i)8J 

2b, a y 1 

0 5 

3,052 

250 

10,022 

J 001-02 

7,s';o 

28,4 b} 

I 

>,741 

24 1 

11,648 

1002-0} 

e,((12 1 

25 740 

01 

{,"^10 

274 

11,832 

1003-01 

0,1?^: 

20,7 }s 

<>0 

3,051 

284 

1 3,008 

1004-0' 

0 22s 

27,231 

7b 

1031 

20 ; 

i",on 

1905-0h . 

0,410 

27 b50 

120 

1,1 ()3 

282 

14,676 

1906-07 

0,45b 

27,350 

K.b 

1,33() 

.351 

13 551 

1907-t)8 

10,410 

28,755 

183 

1 583 

327 

14,286 

1008-00 

10,605 

29,500 

20, 

4,705 

}}5 

14, 1(^0 

1909-10 

10, '^4 } 

30,511 

210 

5,030 

330 

14,2a3 

1910-11 

11,020 

30,877 

2 32 

.,271 

344 

1A,1(>3 

1911-12 

11,308 

30,504 

2sb j 

5,568 

.378 

15,26.8 

1912-13 < 

11,7(>0 

32,2o7 ’ 

27 3 

5,810 ’ 

436 

14,649 

1918-14 

12 272 

33,165 

278 

6,089 

475 

15,243 

1914-16 

12;366 

34,155 

252 

0,338 

460 

16,054 

1915-10 

12,574 

34,800 

198 

6,535 

459 

15.614 

1916-17 

12,782 

85,635 

124 

6,666 

508 

17,438 


* Direct expenditure onlj 


t I'^irect and Indirect expcuditniv. 
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Value of the Crops. 

A comparHon of the acreage of crops matured bv moons of the Goverunient irrigation 
systems, wdh the total area under enltivatlon m the se\cral provinces , is given below — 


PlOA inep 

) Net area 
cropped 

\rca irrigat- 
ed by Gov- 
ernmi nt 
irrigation 
work‘d 

Percentage 
ot iirigati d 
art a to total 
croppLvl artii 

Capital cost of 
Government 
irrigation w’ork^ 
to ( nd of 1915- 
16 in lakhs ot 
rupees 

Estimated 
value of crops 
ral'tfdon areas 
receiving State 
irrigation, In- 
lakhs ol rupees. 


Acre-^ 

Acre's 

1 

Per C( nt 



Buima 

14,080,000 

1 271 000 

0 0 

i 212 

411 

Bengal 

21,4 54,000 

100 000 

0 4 

239 

81 

Bihai and Ori.-a 

8 2i0,000 

878,000 

lo 0 

627 

404 

United ProMiu ei ot 

35,0 '>3,000 

3,244 000 

0 1 

1 1,237 

1,601 

Agra and Oudh 


1 




Ajmer-Mt rv ara 

201,000 

19 000 

0 5 

55 

5 

Punjab 

10,380,000 1 

8,219.000 

42 4 

2,175 

2,751 

Vorth-Wesr Fi 01 tier 

2,278,000 

307,000 ! 

13 4 

250 

143 

Hind 

3,400,000 I 

i 378 000 1 

00 3 

i 324 

800 

Bombav Di ccaii 

• 2 f, 11 3, 000 i 

282,000 1 

1 2 

480 1 

188 

Central Pro\inc( ^ (ex- 

17,083,000 1 

5‘>,000 ' 

0 3 

171 1 

20 

cluding Berai) 

1 





^fadras 

50,175,000 1 

7,370,000 

IS 8 1 

1,102 1 

1.868 

Baluebi-itnn 

22,000 1 

7,000 

31 8 1 

39 1 


T.Tal 

188,148,000 1 

25,145,000 

13 3 ! 

0,003 j 

8,274 


Land for Soldiers. 


On OctolH r 13th, IOIt, the nr'\( rnnnnt ol 
India issue d, in a inoi' foni7iht( Iona than ha^ 
hitheito bt ai avail ihh , a sumnnm cl tin ir colo- 
nisation rolie>, winch IS of sp( cmI irtiKst in 
rtlation to tin jiiovisinii 01 land lor e\ '-olaicrs 
In th(‘ course ol this tin j -aid — 

The oId( 1 c mills bit uiiirra^atc d flu nppir 
portions of the J< ch and flu lb chna Doab-^ and 
the Jowrr jiart- oi tile Ban Uoaf) Tin c.maB, 
the triple proji et — the uppf 1 .Ihdi’m, th( 
npner Chenab .iiid tin lov\t 1 Bai 1 Doab caiutb — 
will bring \\at( r to ni'nh ol tin land in tin 
hithirto lunvatcnd portions of tlu-i time 
Doabs 7’he flr-t and sicond of thf canals, 
though the V will irrigate sonir 350,000 and 
630,000 acu 5 , respe cti\( 1> , gne little scope tor 
sohea es ot colom7ation as th area-^ ol the 
t<o^cmmcllt Mastf inclndfd within thi Jlraltb o) 
irrigation are compaiativi ly spi akin" small 
On the loner Ban Boab canal, however, the 
area available lor coloniznitlon is somi thing 
like 1,200,000 aeies Tlie bulk ol the land, 
afiont 750,000 acres (or 30,000 rf ctangh s 01 25 
acres apiece) is to be givin out on ti inis which 
will encourage the cding ol hor-.es and mulct- 
About 12,000 i^.ctangles will be di-tributed, lor 
the mo'-t part in grants of one rectangle each, 
to peasant colonists and cx-soldicrs for cultiva- 
tion No conditions in regard to horse and 
mule -breeding will attach to the tenure of the^e 
rectangles, but the grantees will be eligible 
for extra rectangles to which such condition 
apply Of these 17,000 rectangles about 7,000 
have been set apart for ex-soldicis and for 
the rest selections have already been made 
from the peasants of distnets lying west of 
the Sutlej. 


Ot the r( inaiumg 10,000 n cfnngles 7 000 will 
lon-titeff tin hoisi and muh -hu r ding grants 
I'or this( th( holdns ot tlu 17,000 r( cUmgles 
nn ntioiK d al»ov( will romp* b The land will 
b( givdi out on ten viars’ kasfi^ on con- 
dition that tin tt nant ol ( ach rectangle 
inambun- a mate \ Uige proportion ol the 
coniTM titors will In inliifaiv nn n T!k strong 
mihtai V ( 1( m« lit ninotig th( coloni-t -^h on Id go 
a long way to t n-i rt th( su^ce h of this part 
ol tin s(h,in^. J‘\eu\.iliy nun, fs^KCially, 
hould nuilu llrst lati boa d< rs 'Hie “oldlir 
giaut(<-. will b( (Iictid f»y tin* military 
autliontn-, alit i tin wai, and will probably 
be lor tlu ino-t puit rtiiid ofllcds and 
non-comnu sionrdofflcfr« 

Then an only about 78,000 .irns of Gov- 
crnimnt 1 md irrig.ittd by th( Bpptr Chenab 
Qmal and ot this 12,000 acres will receive peren- 
nial lirigation, wlilPt the ri maiudcr will be 
irrigated loi the khunff harve-t oalv On the 
Upp< i Chmab Canal and on the Upper Jhdum 
Canal no mon than -10,000 acre^s is available 
lor colonization Out ol this provision has 
b( cn made up to a maximum of 15,000 acres for 
Kward grant" to p^rnons in tin Kawalpindi 
divi-.ion who n ndertd a-isistanci to the criminal 
administration, 5,000 acres are to be given as 
compensation grants and another 6,000 acres 
will be kept in re ervr for rewards to the army. 
6,00') acres have b:^n provided for tenants now 
holding land on the Lower Jhelum Canal, whom 
it Is desired to remove in order to allow for the 
extension of Certain regimental norse mns, 
1,000 acres are desired for special reward grants 
to military officers, and the balance will 
provide lor gracing grounds and miscellaneous 
ments. 
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WELLS AND TANKS. 


So far we have dealt only with the great Irri- 
gation Bchemes Ihey are essentially exotic, 
the products of British rule, the real eastern 
in'^truinent is the well The most recent figures 
give thirty pei coni of the irrigated area in India 
as beuu? under wells iMoroover the well is an 
extremely eifitiont instrument of irrigation 
When the cultivator has to raise every drop of 
water which he uses from a varying depth, he 
Is more careful 111 the use of it ; well water 
exerts at least throe times as much duty as 
canal water Acrain, owing to the cost oi lifting. 
It is generally used for high grade crops It is 
estimated that well-irrigated lands produce at 
least one-thud more than canal-watered lands 
Although the huge areas brought under cultiva- 
tion by a single (anal scheme tend to rediic( the 
disproportion between the two systems, it must 
he remembered that the spread of canals in- 
creases the jiossibilitics of well irrigation by 
adding, through seepage, to the store of subsoil 
water and raising the level 

Varieties of Wells —Wells In India aic 
of eveiy desciiidion The^ m<i\ bo just holes 
m the ground, sunk to subsoil le\cl, used to 
a year 01 two and then allowed to tall Into 
doca\ These are teinporarv or hadia wells 01 
t.hey mnv be lined with timlier or with bndv or 
stone The\ ^a^v from the Kaeha widl costing .\ 
lew rupees to llie masonry well, whidi Will run 
into thousands, 01 in the sandv wastes of Bikaiui, 
where the water le\cl Is three bundled feet 
below the surface, to sUll more The means 
of raising the water \arv in e((ual degree There 
Is the picottah, or weighted lever, raising a 
bucket at the end of a puoted pole, just as I', 
done on the banks of the Nile This i^ raiely 
used for lifts beyond fifteen feet Foi greatei 
lifts bullock pow(T is invariably used This is 
generally harnessed to the mot, or leather bag, 
which is passed over a pulley o\erhanging the 
well, then raised by bullocks who walk down a 
rimp of a length approximating to the depth 
of ihe well Sometimes the mot i-^ just a leather 
bag, more often it is a self-acting arrangement, 
which discharges the water into a sump auto- 
maticallv on readiiiig the surface By this 
means from thirty to forty gallons of water are 
rahed at a time, and in its simplicity, and the 
( a c with which the apparatus can be construc- 
t< d and repaired by village labour, the mot is 
unsurpassed m clficiency There is also the 
Persian wheel, an cndlc'^s chain of earthcnw’arc 


pots running round a wdieel Becently attempts 
have been made, particularly In Madras, to 
substitute mechanical power, furnished by oil 
engines, for the bullock This has been found 
ec onomical where the water supply is sufficiently 
large, especially where two or three wells can be 
linked Government have systematically 
encouraged well Irrigation by advancing funds 
for tlie purpose and exempting well watered lands 
from extra assessment due to improvement. 
These advances, termed Uilavi, aic freely made 
to approved applicants, the gcucial rate of 
interest being 61 per cent In Madras and 
Bombay ryots who construct wellh, or other 
works of agricultural improvement, are exempt 
from enhanced assessment on that account In 
otlur proviiKcs the exemption la^ts for specific 
periods, the term generally being long enough 
to ricoup the owner the capital sunk 

Tanks. — Next to the well, the indigenous 
insr^rument of irrigation is the tank 'JTic village 
or the loadsidc tank iif one of the most coiisplcii- 
ou» features in the Indian scene The Indian 
tank may be any si/se It may vary from a great 
work like lakes Fife and Whiting in the 
Bombay Presidency or tlie Pcriyar Lake in 
'J'ravancoie, holding up from four to seven 
billion cubic feet of w’atcr, and spreading their 
waters through great chains of canal, to the 
little village tank irrigating ten acies They 
date back to a verv early stage in Indian civili- 
sation Some of these works in Madras are of 
gicat 6i7.e, holding from three to four billion 
(ubic foot, with water spreads of mne miles. 
The inscriptions of two large tanks in the 
Chingleput district of Madras, which still irri- 
gate from two to four thousand acres are said 
to be over 1,100 jears old Tank irrigation is 
practically unknown in the Punjab and in Sind, 
but it is found in some form or other in all other 
provinces, including Burma, and finds its highest 
development m Madras In the ryotwari 
tiacts of Bombay and Madras all but the small- 
est tanks are controlled by Government In 
the zemmdan tracts only the large tanks are 
State works According to the latest figures 
the area iirigated fiom tanks is about eight 
million acres, but in many cases the supply is 
extremely precarious So far from tanks being 
a refuge in famine they are often quite useless 
iiiabmucli as the rainfall does not suffice to fill 
them and they remain dry throughout the 
•reason 



BUILDINGS AND ROADS. 

The Buildings and Beads branch of the Public Works Department embraces all the operations of the Department which are not classed 
underthe special heads of Railways and Imgation It includes the extension and maintenance of the road system, the construction and repair 
of all the buildings required for the proper discharge of the functions of government in all Its branches and a large miscellaneous class of works 
of public improvement, including lighthouses, harbours, embankments, boat bridges, and femes, and the water supply and sanitation of toMms 
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The extension of local Government in India n a large portion ui the smaller < la^s ui pubhc works into the hands of the local 

Boards. Speaking generally, the boards maintain their own establishments, but la the case ot anj w orks of unusual d«fBcuhy they ha\L recourse to 
the professional skill of the Pubhc Works Officers. 



240 Trade. 

The broad chatacterl sties of e trade of India the people. Anotlier feature which arises from 
are familiar to readers of the Indian Year Book. ! these conditions Is that the Imports are mainly 
India Is diiefly an asp-icultural country, for of manufactured goods and the exports of pro- 
sixty seven percent of Its people are dependent duco. The Imports of manufactures In pre-war 
on agriculture for their means of livelihood, days chiefly came from the United Kingdom, 
Consequently the prosperity of the coimtry is I whose exporting power ha*; been seriously dimi- 
largely detemined by the character of the raon- 1 nished by the diversion of the energies of the 
soon rains An area wliich grows larger every I people to the war A large part of the export 
year Is protected bv irrigation, and the extension j in pre-war diys went to the Continent of Europe, 
of these works, with the Increased resisting j and that market was closed by the war On 
power of the people and the growth of manulac- ' these grounds then the trade conditions of 1917- 
turing industry is expected to make the people j 18 weie dominated by the war It is In the rela- 
immune from the shock of such famines as those | tion of the tnde of India to the war that we 
of 1896*97 and 1899 1900, but many of the , find the most profitable line of study in konsl- 
irrlgation works, such as tanks and wells, de- denng the history of the past year The main 
Wnd on the rains, for their replenishment 1 conclusions arc indicjitcd in the annual review 
Consequently the tiadt of the year is mainly , of Indian trade, by the Director of Statistics, 
determined by the rams, which decide the export I Mr G Findlay Shirras from which the follow- 
trade and the consequent purchasing power of lug aiticle is mainl\ diaun 

THE TRADE OF THE YEAR. 

Owing to the phnioimnal slioitagr o*" ocean | a\<rage of the pr(-^^.^f riiunqin nniuin \ccoid- 
freight and tin itslrictkms in tin oiitikm of mg to thf oidinaiv trade Htnnm the imports 
raerchandi c in varioin ways India GAhhh had oi l<n7*18 A\«r( Aalinci at IN 150 ciores, an 
held beioie tin oiitbKak ot wai tin si^ond Iikk isi of Ks 79 lakhs om r 101 0-1 7 but when 
place in tlio Kinpin 's tiad( , lu xt onlv alt( 1 the tin ]»ri( c s ol tin htt«j \(ai aie apjjlif^d, th»‘ 
(kut( d Kingdom), gave piid( ol ]>Iacc to Canada \ilu( n i ( diici d 1 o Hs lijeions thu showing 
The imports of meif handi e w k .i))pio\innt( 1\ aniii(i(,as( in tin im))oit tr.’di on .jccoimt oi 

the sanu in \ahn' as in tin pie((diiig \<ai liieln i pij(U-s ol It ' -8 f loj ( s oi 2 3 ik r ( < nt It 

There VMS, howi A( 1 in tin i Apoits of in< iihan- runniitA i t il < ii, by ( ompaiing tin v.din of 

di c a diciea'^t ol onh oin p< i oi n1 'Jin tin viaT^tradt k - f alcul iti d at pin i s oi loib-17 

value oi the OMrseas tiadv in nnichandii with tin aelua! \ Uiu ot tin tiad(' m 1910-17 
in the \ ear ending list Alaith 10 |h Mi-,n(eil\ tin Iigiius i(\t.ala defu i-t otinaih Its 27 
.303 croies (£2(52 millions) ns against U- ‘505 cions oi Jb pi i Ci nt in tin \oliinn ot the 
rron-s (£203 millions) m tin* pn vioiis \( ai and iinpoit tiadi Indian nuj'Oitd- had to paA 
Us 870 ('ron s (£247 nulhons) tin pi< -aami 23 fa j edit mon m ordii to git Jc^ ])d oi nt 

aveiagi Impoits ol nn'idiandni , as compand 1< s‘ Jb yarding <\poits tin jutiial di clan d 

Avith tin pn -wai (piiniiui nnium mcoidid an AaUn m l<il7'ls was Ks 23 1 eior s, Aihile the 

ncrea-,e ol 8 pd <dit, < \poits oi (i pd emt , Aahie (.ikiilatid at Fn* ^ni' i s ot tin i>n vious 

and re-i'xpoits, owing to the ‘•cairitj of ship AiaiwasKs 21()dons oi in otln i w ends then 
ping, ol no less than 97 pd edit 'lin m t was ,i gain ol Its 17 croid oj 8 ])d ( dit on 
imports ol treasiiK on piivati account amount- tn^oiiiit ol iiiglni pinis iiu Aoluim ol tin 
od to nearly Us troies (£14 millions) a « \por(^ *-lioW( d i d'tnaM oi Jt‘- 21 doiis or 
agaiiNt Us 10 dous (neaih £7 millioim) in 9 j* i ( I'jit 
1910*17, and Us 3() (loiis (£24 million-.) tin 

Value of Trade -Tin d'x lai ( cl a aim of the 1 nub * as compared aaiIIi Uial of tlie two i)ri aioiis 
A eaisandthe ])i(-AAar quiiipinnninm wi as lolloAis -- 

Iw'poris and of Prual Mexfninih'^c and net nnfio)f^ of lre(a>tre on 'pruatc (ueonnf 


PJIIA ATI. 
MLKCH ANJ»I8F 


Imports ot Ml i - 
chandi^c 

Exports ot Indian 
Merchandise 
Bf-e-xports ot 
Foreign Mr r- 
chandi^e 
Total private 
Merchaiidl e 
Net Impokts of 
TEEASPRE (PRI- 
VATF) 

Gold (net imports) 
SilA'cr ,, 

Total treasure 
(net imports). 


Aai ragi of 

liAu* Aeai" 
]9()S)-](l 
to 

1918-11 

1915 16 

I9l()-17 

1'»I7-H 

I'H ji a*-* 
(-H Ol 
di ut a-( 
(— ) m 
1917-18 
compai ( d 
witli thi 
pre-Asar 

HA 1 iag« 

u*. i 

1 ,45,84,72,000 | 

1 

1 31,98,03,000 1 

i IN i Ifs 

1,49,63,53 000 1,50,12 51,000 

(])i 1 e nt) 

2,19,19 73,000 

: 1 ,92,53,43,000 ' 

2,37 07, J(> 000* 2,53,43,14,000 

1 

! + 6 

1 

4,61,88 000 j 

4,84,59,000 ^ 

8,07,71,000, 

9 12,09 000 

-+-97 

:i ,69,96,33,000 j 

3,29,36,65,000 

8,94,78,C0,000| 8,92,98,04,000 

-3- 0 

28,86,34,000 

7,20,91,000 

—1,14,66,000 

5,57,00,000 

1 

1.3,27,61 OO; 19,93,86,000 
—8,32,03,000} 68.52,000 

^31 

—90 

86,07,25,000 1 

4,42,94,000 1 

9,95,58,000' 

20, (>2,538, 000 

—43 
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In the tabic given ■?tore‘? and treasure Imported or exported on Government accounts arc exclud- 
ed Tile values of articles of national importance exported on Go\emnient account are 
included under private exports, and are, therefore, excluded from exports of stores on Govern- 
ment accoimt 


Imports and exports oj Qoiernment stores and net '>myorts 0] treasure on Government account 


— — 

An c rage of 

1 five veni^ 

; 1909-10 

1 to 

1 lOI'MI 

1 1015 IG 

1 1910-17 

i 

1 

i 1917-18 

I 

1 


! 


Rv 

IK 

Tuipoit-^ OI Ml i( handi^c 

5,82,28,000 

1 . 18 , n.ooo 

10,61,37,000 

13,92,97,000 

1 s-port^- of Indian Meichandi ( 

5 46,000 

1 "l 0 . oou 

‘2, Of. 15,000 

2,21,72,000 

Hi -( xporf of Koreign Mrr 
ehnndi^i • 

1 

5 83,000 

;s <17 01 0 

1 1,89,000 

12,21,000 

1 

Total SI 01 . ' 1 

5,91,57 000 

8 28 , { ; 000 

12,77 41 000 

1 6 26,90.000 

NPT JMI'ORTS of Tr.FASLRl (ON 
Gonprnmint Acoocnt) 





fiold (nr t iiupoit>) j 

-71,19,000 

{ 75 000 

- 1 . 07,000 

5,24,00,000 

) 1 

.,51 97,000 

— 74, ()4 000 

22 12,04,000 

18,35,66,000 

L'ot \ltr« asiiii (mtimj)oit^j j 

2, 80,4. s, 000 1 

— 70,89,000 

22,07,97,000 

23,59,06,00 


Munitions of War — 'I'hank- to tin nn- 

ii^ually j^ood monsoon, it was po^sibk tocvpoit 
(O'lsiderabk qiiantitieb oi irninitioim oi v.ii to 
tin I uited Kingdom and tlu Allies Tnl'UT-lS 
India s(nl •'oods to the \aluc ot i^s 127 nons 
(nc'.irlv ASA millions) to the Unit( d kingdom 
and otlur parl-^ of the brlti^h kmpiK and Its 
bO erores (£00 millions) to the Allifs Tin 
bulk of th( exports to the I nited Kinudom and 
htr allies consi'^tcd of aitifhs of national im- 
portance As compart, d with tin prt'-war 
l>oriod, tin tpiiiitities and \alucs of tin t xjtorts 
ot food-grains, fspteially wheat, bailcv and 
giam, jute mauulacturts, tea. and tanned hidts 
considerably increased Tlit total \alut of 
food-grains r xported amoiiutrd to nearly Tls 54 
crons (£30 millions) as against Its 4n crons 
(on Cl £30 millions) the pre-waii aveiagt , of Nvhich 
wheat aocounted for Es 19 trores (ncarl\ £13 
Hdllions) .futi manufacturt H, mainh gunny 
)>ags and cloth Weio valiud at approximately 
Es 43 crort s (£29 millions) in 1 91 7-1 M, as against 
lls 20 crorts (£13 millions) in the pn-wai 
quinquennium, tea at nearly Its 18 crons 
(£12 millions) as against Rs 13 crons (£9 
millions) and tanned hides at Rs 5 erores (£3 
millions) as against Rs erores (£1 million) 
The most noticeable changes, as comiiared with 
che pre-war year 1913-14, were the increases in 
the Imports of fuel, oU, petrol, cocoanut oil, 
copra, cigarettes, coffee, and tea, and the 


I detreisis in sulphiirh acid, all/ailm* and ani* 

I line dj(s. metals, luotoi cars, k(iosene oil, 
l)apei, wcMxi pulp jiroM'iinns, salt, lailw'uv 
I mat( rials and cotton and woolk 11 goods Imdcr 
( xpoi Is, indigo, giam, mai/t ,puls(‘, tanned cow- 
hide s, cliiomile, pig lead, \egitahJt oils, rubber, 
cotton and jut<‘ goods and c igan ttc h, showed 
impoitaut lucua is, Nvhile thcic* were large 
decieasi s in oilfec eds, c oal,raw hide s, raw textile s, 
« specially raw jutc , tanned skins, manures and 

ZltK 

Prices — \t the end of Marc^h 1918, as com- 
' pared N\ith the corusponding period of 1917, 

I raw cotton sliow'c d a rise of no Ic'ss than 8tt per 
c< nt , sc'iamum seed 32 per cent , rape seed of 
11 i)er cent, and focxl-grains of 16 per cent 
(maiiilv bujra 49, jawai 43, and wheat 13, the 
lucicase the ccr( of rice bring only one pel 
c(‘nt ) Jn raw jutc, owing to the prohibition of 
export there was a fall of 80 per cent in price 
As compare d with the level of prices at the end 
of March 1914, raw cotton showed an Increase 
of 150 pc r c ( nt and food -grains 13 per cent 
(mainly jaw-ar, bajra and wheat, rice showing a 
fall of 11 per cent), while raw jufe showed a 
clecica‘^c of 44 per cent, linseed 10 per cent 
and raposced 12 jxt cent. Retail prices of the 
articles of food rose to a much smaller extent 
than in most countries A high level of prices 
prevailed for imported articles especially cotton 
piece-goods, keroeine oil and salt 
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Capital* — The total number of Joint Stock Companies registered in 1917-18 was 278 with 
an authorised capital of lls 50,58 lakhs as against 184 companif s with an authorised capital 
of Rs 17,26 lakhs in the preceding year The large increase in capital was chiefly under Banks, 
owing to the flotation of the Tata Industrial Bank with an authorised capital of Rs 12 crores 
Company flotations in the >ear 1917-18 and in the preceding four >ears weie as follows — 


Authorised Capital in lakhs of rupees 


— 

Banking 
and 
Loan . 

Cotton 

MiUs 

Jiifo 

m\h 

Ti.i 

planting 

Coal 

mining 

i 

Otli( rs 

Total 



lls 

Jts 

Jls 

IN 

Jls 

R^ 


(lakhs) 

(lalvlis) 


(hkhs) 

(lal hs) 

1 (1 »khs) 

(lakhs) 

1913-14 (pre-w’ar yeai) 

0,26 

84 

56 


17 1 

58,57 

60,01 

1914-r. 

JO 

47 


18 

«> 

;,L2 

4 4 5 

1915-lG 

>2 

2<) 

(»4 

20 

17 

5,19 

7.20 

1916-17 

},05 

02 

.5,72 

1,18 

(»9 

7,69 

17,2(t 

1917-18 

12.51 

82 

1,00 

1 11 

7f> 

11,‘5j 

50 58 





1 






The prices of securities and shares show' a general increase so far as industrials an* con- 
cerned, while there was a decrc ase in thi markc t price of Govirnmcnt ^ciuntn-- and Municipal 
Debentures as will be seen from tin table givin below which is perhaps an interesting sidelight 
of the effects of the w'ar on Indian industiy . 


Index numbers of the prices of sec unties and shares taKua/ the puce on the 20th July 1914 as 100 



20th .luh 
1014 

26tli TiiK 
1017 

26th .M.ueh 
1918 

5 Government secunties 

100 

70 

(.s 

101 Port Trust and IMuiiieii^al Dcbentui ( 

100 

80 

84 

10 Banks .. 

100 

10(. 

112 

32 Jute MiUs (Ordinal j) 

100 

311 

.167 

06 Cotton Mills (Ordinarj ) 

100 

1.52 

161 

90 Coal Companies (Oi-diuar>) 

100 

141 

1 17 

1 Woollen Mill (Caw’niKire-— Ordinal \ ) 


KM. 

1-5 

88 Tea CJompanies (Ordinary) . . 

100 

127 

125 

7 Plour mils (Ordinary) . 

100 

120 

162 

1 Iron and Steel Company (Tata— Ordinal >) 

100 

332 

295 
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THE IMPORT TRADE. 


The valat oi the imports of inorchandi''e in 
1917-18 was over Rs 150 crores (£100 millions) 
and showed an increase of Rs. 79 lakhs 
(£526,000) ovTr the preceding year The value 
111 1917-18 was 3 per cent higher than the 
annual average of the five years immediatelj 
preceding the war and, with the eKception of 
the two pic-w'ar years 1912-13 and 1913-14, was 
the highest recorded The value of the import 
trade since the beginning of this century was 
as follow’s — 

Rs (lakhs) 


Five vearu ending 1003-04 78,42 

, ,, , 1908-09 111,8j 

„ ,, „ 1013-H(pnwai 

V ( a I ) 1 15,85 

„ „ , I9ir-I8 150,04 

Yt ai 1913 11 (ine-war V( ar) 18'),25 


1 Year 1911-15 137,93 

I 1915-16 131,99 

I „ 1910-17 149,63 

I , 1917-18 150,42 


As compared with 1916-17, the value of im- 
ported cotton manufactures showvd the largest 
increase, vu , Rs 3,64 lakhs The imports of 
I matches lncrea!^ed bv Rs 1,19 lakhs, chemicals 
I bv Rs 85 lakhs, and articles Imported by post 
I by Rs 97 lakhs The most noticeable decreases 
were in motor ears and motor cycles (Rs 1,42 
I lakhs), railway plant and rolling stock (Rs 1,07 
I lakhs) and keroslne oil (Rs 80 lakhs) 

' Bengal showed an inercaso of nearly Rs 2 
■ crores, mamlv accountid for by cotton manii- 
I taetuies Tmpoits into Bombay show'ed an 
increase of mon than a crore of rupees On the 
, other hand, tin rt was a decreasi ofRs 2 crores 
, in the tase ot Burma nearlv half of wlilch was 
‘ aceounii d for 1)5 lottoii goods. 


Chief Imports — fin elm f iinjiort" into India Werc as^ollow^ — 


— 

Annual averag( 
of fi\(‘ v< ais 
1909-10 
to 

1913-14 

j 10J0.17 

1917-18 

Cotton g()o<U 

Rh 

48,10,85,000 

49,01 57,000 

Rs 

52,40,74,000 

,, Vcirn 

77, 18,000 

4,04,89,000 

4,29,52,000 

b'lgar 

1 3,17,58 000 

1 5.45,0 5,000 

15, 31 ,98,000 

Jion ami e 1 

11,17,45,000 

8,88,06,000 

7,75,80,000 

3lachmciv oi all kinds, meluding b. King 

5,80,01,000 

6,01,12,000 

5,23,50,000 

Ciif inioals, diug-v e1( 

2,12 73,000 

3,50,87,000 

4,50,10,000 

3jIK, rav and maniifai (ur< s 

3,91 51,000 

3,94,80 000 

4,02,75,000 

Mini ral oil 

>,72,0 3,000 

4,4 3, 9o, 000 

3, 6,, 07, 000 

Hardwau 

3,17,01,000 

!, 10,87,000 

2,71,55,000 

Lkiuois 

2,02,40,000 

2 5 3,01,000 

2,49,90,000 

PaiH’r and pa>U boaid 

1,27,07,000 

2,33,10,000 

2,31,12,000 

Salt 

79,1 <>,000 

l,9l,4(>,000 

2,20,08,000 

Provisions 

2,05,10,000 

2,80,91,000 

1,77,37,000 

Motor cars and c>eli s 

1,00,64,000 

2,11,41,000 

72,16,000 

Railway plant and rolling-stock 

6,10,94,000 

1 ,56,80,000 

49,63,000 


Cotton manufactures — The value of the imports of cotton manufactures increased to 
nearly Rs 67 crores from Rs 53 crores in 1916-17, and Rs 52 crores the pre-war quinquennial ave- 
rage. This increase was due entirely to a larg< rise during the year In the pricis of cotton goods 
Jor the quaiititj imported i' diminishing sUadih Thci't Imiiorts vvere 33 pn emt of the value oi 
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The Foreign Sea-borne Trade of India 

(a) In a demds— 1908^09 to 1917-18 

1^08 09 190^ lO I9i0 It 1911 IP iQl,’ 19)^ -a i9u tS ifliS th I9l6 i7 19I7 -ib' 



<908 (j9 1909 10 .910 11 19111? i9i > M ipiS 'A I0l4 IS I9!S lb lO'b 1/ 


(b) Dating hah a century 1805*60 to 1917*1^ 


Ihh' t.9 I“,SWa i8''A i IR/984 MA48^ 94 ,R94 'q ^9') 1,4 100199 i'll) J u i9i4 IP, 



ISGS 1869 74 ,87479 1579 54 1834 89 188994 1594 99 1899-04 I9Q4 09 1909 14 i9'4 15 
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Iho total importb in 1017*18, as compared with per cent in 1916*17 and 36 per cent. durlnB 
the pre-T^ar quinquennium The chM descriptions of import^ wen^ as folloWH — 


— 

Average ol 

flve 5 ears 
1000-10 
to 

1913-14 

1916-17 

1917 18 


Rs 

Rs, 

Rs, 

Twist and yarn 

3.77.18,000 ! 

4,04 80,000 

4,29,5‘2,000 

Piece-goods — 

(liey (unbleae In el) 

21 08, 56,000 

16,86,08.000 

18,43,23,000 

Wldte (ble idl' d) 

11,20,33,000 

r2,79,‘i5,000 

1 4, ‘20, 48, 000 

Coloured printed 01 dj* d 

1 5,15,47,000 

15,08,84,000 

10.14,58,000 

Tent^ of all dcseiiptions 

• 

• * 

80,47,000 

94,21,000 

Total pieei -good 

45,<t,J6 000 

45,64,64,000 

40,72,50,000 

lle>ier\ 

02 8l>,000 

1,41 5 4,000 

1 02,52,000 

Ilandkejchid and UawK 

52,20,000 

1 7,88,000 

1 5,90,000 

Thread 

56,10,000 

55, ‘52, 000 

01 ,89,00(1 

(M her sorts . , , . 

1,15,3 5,000 

1,22,59,000 

87,93,000 

Total 

52,18,0 5,000 

5 5,06 40,000 

56,70,20,000 


corapticd uith 1010-17 and also with th( 
pi(*uai quinquennium, tin mo-'t, notie(dble 
JiitiPcisc wa^ in the \alu{ ol importid p]»f(* 
uoods vthich ro'-e lj> noh sb than lls U croics 

Cotton yarn. -Tin imports of yarn amount• 

' (I to 19 million lbs , a dtciiase of U pt r < ( nt 
as compared with the pu vious ar, and ot 5.> 
P' r Cent as couipaied uith Un- pie ^^al quin- 
quennial a\erage The e[uantity wag the lowest 
recorded since 1866 67 Tlie valui ol thfsr 


imports, howiver, iiuKased to Its 4,‘J9 lakhs, 
from Jl'' 4,05 laldis in 1016-17, and Its i,77 
lakhs, the pi(*war a\erajze con ( qiu nt on the 
hi«h range of priees 'Hie avi rage declared 
\ahu p« r lb rose to Its ‘,1-5 5 pies trom Re I 
and 6 annas in the pn vious yi ar, and 14 annaH 
> pus thi jirc-wai quinquennial axeiagc Thi 
lollowing table sijows live ira]>orts ot yarn as 
rompaied with the ])reKluetion o) jam In the 
Indian niilh — 


— 

Import-' 

Indian Mills 
Production. 

Annual average for the five jearg 1904 05 to 1908-09 

lbs 

38,573,000 

lbs. 

641,776,000 

„ „ „ „ , 1909-10 to 1913-14 

41,791,000 

646,764,000 

Year 1913-14 

' 44,171,000 

682,777,000 

„ 1914-15 

42,804,000 ' 

i 

651,986,000 

1915-16 

40,427,000 

722,426,000 

„ 1916-17 . ..i 

1 

1 20,580,000 

681,107.000 

„ 1917-18 .. ..| 

19,400,000 

660,576,000 
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The United Kingdom supplied nearly 15 
million lbs. or 77 per cent of the total imports 
and Japan over 4 million lbs chiefly counts 31 
to 60 and above, and mercerised cotton yam — or 
22 per cent as against 00 per cent and 1 ptr 
cent , respectively, in the pr(‘*war quinquennium 
There were no imports from Holland, and only 
18,800 lbs. came from Ital> and 144,800 lbs 
from Switzerland 

Cotton piece-goods. — Tlie mam feature of 
the trade in Indians chief import, (cotton piett * 
goods) was the decreai-c in the quantity imported, 
coupled with tin' large increase In value As 
compared with 1016-17, the quantity of grey 
goods imjxirtcd dccrca‘-td by as much as 26 pii 


cent, white goods by 15 per cent, and coloured, 
printed, or dyrd by 18 per cent The value ot ^ 
imported grey good'^ incrcafc d by 9 per cent, to 
Ks. 18,43 lakhs, white goods by 11 per cent, to 
Es 14,20 lakhs and coloured goods by 7 percent 
to Es 16,15 lakhs The declared value per yard 
of grey goods rose by 50 p( r cent from 3 annas 
2 pies in 1916-17 to 4 annas 9 pics, white goods 
bv 28 per cent from 3 annas 6 pies to 4 annas 
6 pics, and coloured goods by 22 per cent from 
6 annas 4 pies to 6 annas (> pies The cost of 
production of whites has however, increa‘(d 
more than that of grovs The imports for the 
past five scars with the a\crag(s of the two 
quinquennial periods ending with the jears 
1908-09 and 1913-14 are given below — ^ 



Grey 

(trae> 

Coloured, 


(unbleached), 

(bleaeljcd, 

printed, or 


millions of 

millions of 

dyed, million 


yards 

yards 

of yards 


Average of five years ending 1908-09 
. ,,1913-14 

Year 191 3-14 (pre-war jc.u ) 
„ 1914-15 

, 1915-16 

„ 191()-17 

, 1917-18 


1,230 7 

572 7 

515 4 

1 ,331 

<>54 3 

631 5 

1,534 2 _ 

793 3 

831 8 

1,120 2*^ 

604 2 

494 8 

1,148 2 

611 4 

358 7 

847 

589 8 

454*0 

j 625 5 

502 3 

396*6 


Eighty-seven per cent of the imported grej 
goods came from the United Kingdom, while the 
United States supplied less than one pe*r cent 
mainly sheetings and drills and jeans, and Japan 
over 11 per cent mainly longcloth and .shirlings, 
sheetings and drills and jeans In white goods 
the share ol the United Kingdom was nearly 99 
percent and the remainder consisted mainly of 
longcloth and shirtings from Holland ana Japan, 
and drills and jeans from the latter countiy 
Nearly 92 per cent of coloured goods yas impo- 
rted from the United Kingdom Tlie remainder 
came mainly from Holland 1 1 per cent (tliicllv 
chiities inducing Iungi{ s), Italy 1*8 per cent and 
Japan 4 7 per cent (chiefly flannel', and flanne- 
lettes, drills and jeans and shirting'^) In adeU- 


tion to these thr<'e main elaB«es of piece-goods 
there were im])ort‘' ofti'iits of all ciescriptions 
which amounted to 32 million 5 aids, valued at 
Es 94 lakhs, as against nearly 42 million yaid^, 
valued at Es 89 lakhs m 1916-17 
Cotton hosiery. — The value of imported 
cotton hosiery deciea^cd bv 27 p( 1 rent to Hs 
1,02 lakhs The average value of the imports 
during the pre-war quinqucimium was Es 93 
lakhs Imports from Jajun wi re value d at over 
Es 91 lakhs and from the T’mtcd Kingdom at 
nearlv Es 8 lakhs as again'- 1 Es 1,27 kakhs and 
Es 11 lakhs, resjM'ctive 1>, in the previous year 
The descriptions ol piece -goods piodutcd in the 
Indian mills .lud exported from British India 
Mill be found in the Jollovung pages 


Sutfar. — With tlic exception of the imports of cotton inanulaetuics, sugai is India’s largest 
import, and owing to the war, the countrl«8 of consignment of these imports are of exceptional 
interest. Tlic principal sources of supply arc shown below^ (111 tons) — 

Importh of sugar {excluding molmses and confettionefy) 


— 

Aveiage ol 
live years 
1909-10 
to 

1913-14 

1913-14 
(pre-war 
year ) 

1015-lG 

1910-17 

1917-18 

Java 

Tons. 

453,000 

Tons 

683,000 

Tons 

415,000 

Tons 

377,700 

Tons 

363,700 

Straits Settlements 

1,700 

2,900 

2,600 

14,800 

61,000 

Mauritius 

128.800 

139,600 

69,400 

22,900 

32,200 

Jagn 

China (including Hongkong) 

200 

100 

11,600 

11,600 

4,500 

4,500 

1,500 

100 

13,700 

5,900 

200 

4,300 

Egypt 


3,200 

1,300 

Germany 

1,700 

700 

, 


Austria Hungary 

42,600 

74,000 




Other oountrlcB 

1,000 

1,100 

500 

‘ 7,000 

* 3,700 

Total all coirntricR , tons 

633,500 

1 808,000 

616,900 

440,100 

470.700 

Value E'^ (000) 

12,60,97 

14,28,85 

15,82.63 

14,74,05 

15,01,04 
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Iron and Steel* — ^Iron aud Stiol, India’s 
largest import alter cotton piece-goods and sugar 
showed a considerable decrease The total 
imports amounted to 162,000 tons, a decrease of 
41 per cent, as compared with 1916-17, and of 
79 ^r cent as compared with the pre-war quin- 
quennial average The value of these imports 
amounted to Rs 7,76 lakhs, a decrease in value, 
notwithstanding the great falling of^ in quantity 
of only 13 per cent as compared with 1916-17 

Railway plant and rolling stock.— 

The year’s imports on private and Govt rmnent 
account decreased bv*^ 45 ix'i cent as compared 
^ith 1916-17 to Rs 99 laklis,ot which Rs 50 
pakhs Were on private account, and Rs 49 lakhs 
^ Goveinment account The total value of 
the trade m 1917-18 was only one-mnth ol the 
pre-war quinquennial average. 

Of the total imports (Rs 99 laklis), Rs 61 
lakhs w’ere on account ol carriages and wagons, 
Rs 38 laklis on ongin('8, and Its 10 lakhs on 
mutc'rials for construction The sliart oi tin* 

1 nited Kirgdom w’as 95 per cent and tlie United 
States 2 5 per cent as against 93 and 0 p(‘r C( nt , 
reRpectheIy,in the p^e^ious year Siam supplied 
almost the entire quantity (1,300 tons) of sit cihur 
ot wood im)>ortcQ on private' and Government 
account While mils, chairs and fishplates, 
sleepers and other materials for construction 
decreased under imports on private acxount.tlu re 
was a noticeable me rease in engines and w^agons 
on Government account 

Other Metals. — The imports of copper 
amounted to approximately 2,600 tons as against 
1,700 tons in the previous v<‘ar and 30,000 tons, 
the pre-war quinquennial average Japan 
increased lur shipments of unwrougiit tiles, 
ingots, bra7lers and sheets, wiie and otlL'i manu- 
lactures and hei share m the total imports of 
copper increased to 80 per cent trom 9 p( r emt , 
tile pie-war a\erag(' and 20 per cent in 1916-17 
The iiniiorts of copper irom Australia which aie 
said to be of liner quality than those oi Japan 
amounted to 100 tons as against 1 tors, pre- 
war quinquennial average Brass was imported 
111 the same quantity as in the previous year 

Mineral Oil — In view of the considerable 
statistics of Imports aic given 

Imporib of 


Fuel Oil 
Kerosene — 
In bulk 
n tins 


2,800 tons The iiiivnutacture of biass has le* 
cently been undertaken on a large scale in 
( alcutta, where a company has been formed, the 
output of which is expected to bo 4 to 5 tons per 
day Lead sheets for tea chests are required 
for the staple industry of tea and the importiS ot 
these sheets increased to over 3,200 tons from 
3,000 tons in tin preceding year, due entirely to 
larger imports from Ovlon Imports of tea- 
chests mainly of wood were valued at Rs 94 
lakhs as against Rs, 87 lakhs in 1916-17 The 
share ot the United Kingdom in the total imports 
of t(*a-the‘'ts nas 43 p('r cent , Japan 36 percent 
and Russia 14 p( r cent as against 03, 11 and 
25 per cent , re spectiM ly, in the previous year. 

Machinery and Millwork.— Tlie value of 
the total imports ol machiiu'rv and mill-work, 
including belting, in 1917-18 amount to 
Rs 5,23 lakhs, a decrease of 13 per cent, as 
compared iwith the pieceding year The most 
notic( able decri'a'^es were in jute mill machinery 
Rs ,{9 lakhs, cotton mill machlnerv Rs 12 lakhs, 
electrical maciunery Rs 1 5 lakhs, mining machi- 
nery Rs 10 laUis, and ti a-gurden machinery 
Rs 9 lakhs 

Chemicals and Drugs —The total \alue of 
imported chemicals increased bv 45 per cent to 
Rs 2,72 lakhs There was a notici able increase 
in the quantity of the Imports ol sodium carbo- 
nati , laustK soda and sulphur, and a decrease 
111 acids, aluminous sulphates (including alum), 
bleaching materials, carbide ot calcium and 
copperas Sulphur increased to 9,800 tons from 
nearly 9,000 tons in 1916-17 The imports from 
Italy on account of tlu scarcity in freights were 
nominal, 2 tons only us against 4,700 tons in the 
pri VIOU8 yi'ur, while Japan more than doubled 
her exports from 1,100 tons to 9,500 tons 'I ho 
quantity of the imports ot l.hadiing materials 
decrc ased by o\('r 8 pt r ec nt to 5,000 tons, while 
tlie vahu ot these imports iuen ased by 21 per 
((lit to nearly Rs 21 lakhs More than two- 
thiids ol tlu' impoits ot clu micals c.imc from 
tlu Luited Kingdom and onci-lilth trom Japan. 
Tlu re vs as a ( onsiderable ini'rease in the Imports 
trom the United Stati lu r share iiaviug risen 
to nearly H per cent. 

decrease m the imports of mineral od detailed 


Total Kerosene 


Lubricating Oil 
Benzine, benzol, petrol, etc 
Paints, solutions, and compositions 
Other kinds 


Total liliiGRAL Oil 


A\« rdg(, ot ftV( 
pri -war >ears 
1909-10 
to 

1913-14 

191()-17 

Gallons . 

8.130.000 

50.860.000 

16.049.000 

69.909.000 

13.522.000 
131,000 

2,000 

2.271.000 

Gallons 

19.670.000 

44.260.000 
4,847,000 

49.107.000 

18.683.000 
15,000 

2,000 

678,000 

90 , 965,000 

88 » 155,000 


Gallons. 

15.309.000 

26.477.000 
4,907,000 


31,384,000 


15,375,000 

366,000 

363*000 


62 , 707,000 
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Hardware.— The most interesting feature 
Ir* regnr \ tr the year's trade In hardware is the 
way In which .lapan and the United States 
have been steadily trying, not without a large 
measnre of success, to capture the position 
vacated by Germany and Austria. The total 
value of the imports amounted to Rs 2,72 lakhs, 
a decrease of Es. 89 lakhs or 13 per cent as 
compared with the preAious year. Of this the 
share of the United Kingdom vias 41 per cent as 
amtinst 69 per cent in 1916-17 The United 
States increased her share from 19 to 28 percent 
and Japan from 16 to 25 per cent 

Liquors — A mam feature of the liquor trade 
was an all-roiuid decrease in the quantity 
Imported The total imports amounted to 
5,443,000 gallons, a decrease of 23 per cent as 
compared with the previous year ano of 46 per 
cent as compaied with the pre-war normal 
The ^alue of these imports increased b\ 7 pel 
rent to nearly Es 2,50 lalJis Flftv-four per 
cent of the total quantity of iiquors imported 
consisted of ale, beer, and porter, 39 pei cent ol 
spirits, and 6 iicr cent winc's Tin total im- 
ports during tin >ear amounted to 1,858,000 
gallons as against 2,580,000 gallqps in 1910-17 
and 4,405,000 gallons, the pre-war avcrag(> 'J’lie 
United Kingdom has hitherto been the largrst 
supplier ol ale, b(>{ r and porter, and for the Orst 
time lapan took the lead uith 888,000 gallons 
or 48 pel cent ns against 820,000 gallons or 
nearly 45 per cent from the United Kingdom 
The pioductioii of Indian breve rirs in 1017 
was 6,217,000 gallons, an inereasc of 52 per rent 
as compaied with that 01 the prrviou'- yrai 


Paper and paste-board.— Tlie value 

of the imports of paper and paste-board 
was only slightly less than In the preceding year. 
The imports were valued at Es. 2,31 lakhs as 
against Es. 2,33 lakhs In 1016-17, and Es. 1,27 
lakhs, the pre-war quinquennial average. There 
has been a very noticeable diversion of trade, 
especially since the outbreak of war The 
English paper manufacture! has, by force of 
circumstances, found it impo sible to supply 
markets abroad The share, therefore, of the 
United Kingdom has decrcised to nearly 27 
percent from 47 percent in the pn coding Veai, 
and .58 pel cent in the pre-war quinquennium 
CJermauvand AUstria-Hungarv (which had onc- 
fouith of the total pre-war imports) left a gap \ 
that Japan, Norw av, Sw eden and to a less extent 
the United Stales have attempted to till Tilt 
production of the Indian pap(T mills amounted 
to Sl,80i> tons, almost the same asm the preced- 
ing >ear as against 2l*,4ri‘) tons, the pre-war 
qulnqiK iinial average 

Motor Cars and Motor Cycles — The 

numb( 1 oi motoi cais imported deeieased 
bv as imicli as 7 1 ]'»6r f ent on account of the 

< mbargo on the imj'ort ol motor tars, motor 

< voles and parts theieof The jirohibitjon was 
introdiieed in Ueien b( 1 into on two gionnds 

(1) to chock the increase in the coiisiimption 
ol petrol in India and to insure an 
nuc quale supply lor military leqiuremeuts , and 

(2) tos< t free tonnage whulus uigcnth required 
toi other moie ni cossarv commoditn s Tin 
lollowing taJde shows tiii' number of cai> im- 
port* d since the ])u wai vi ai 1913*14 — 


'S auiber of Moio) Cars imporlul 



FiomUnilid 

Xingdom 

JiomUnitid 

btatis. 

1 I'Tom otlii j 

1 lounlins 

1 I'otnl 

1913-14 (pre-war vi ai) 

1 ,()()9 , 

1 808 

1 

U I 

2,880 

1914-15 

1 ,359 1 

1 510 

145 

2 005 

1915-16 

787 ] 

1 2,1 i(> 

198 

{,121 

1916-17 

489 

4,10»> 

120 

4,778 

1917-18 

59 1 

1 

I 

21 

1,282 


NInetv-fivc pt 1 cent ot the total nunibi. 1 impoited tuiui lioin tin United Static as against 
87 pei cent in the previous year 

Other articles. — Ot the other articli - oi import not aimlvsid in Ihi'' eluptei thi iDon ^ 
important are enumeiated below — 



Annual avciagc 
ol live vears 
1909-10 
to 

1 1913-14 

1910-17 

1917-18. 

1 


Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Matches 

88,21,000 

1,15,70,000 

2,34,84,000 

Woollen inaiiut act UK'S 

3,08,38,000 

1 07,04,000 

2,09,72,000 

Spices 

1,54,72,000 

1,94,54,000 

1,90,14,000 

InstrumentB, apparatus, etc 

1,35,82,000 

i 1,75,14,000 

1,72,45,000 
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Other articles. — Of tlie other articles of Import not analysed In this chapter the more 
important arc enumerated below * — covtvnued 



Annual average 
ot five yoai-s 
1900-10 
to 

1913-1 t 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 


1 

1 Ks 

Es 

Es 

Tobaei 0 

I 71,07,000 

1,25,1 1,000 

1 ,09,97,000 

h 

(rlrt-'S and gIa-"Wai( 

' 1,61,92,000 

J .50,09,000 

1 ,62,46,000 

Dvemg and tanning -iilv ( .\i,( - ' 

i,r>,oi,ooo 

1,14,73,000 

1 ,41,10,000 

\\ ood and timlx'i ' 

79,39,000 

1,17,30,000 

1,12,73,000 

tjiparel ' 

1 ,46,(>7,000 

1.57,92,000 

1,29,61,000 


Ol 87,000 

1,00,97,000 

1,13,34,000 

Fruits and vi g tai)l( s 

1,07,72,000 

1,10,92,000 

1 03,18,000 

Faints and paint* is nta(< i^ah 

71,00,000 ; 

1,1 1,80,000 

30,73,000 

11 ih'idashery and niilliin n 

1, '50, 54, 000 1 

1,31,48,000 

87,39,000 

Irtieli s imported hy post 

1,09,59,000 j 

2,12,12,000 

{,08,87,000 
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OWnij' to (Ik ( 0])10 Us luniisooit oi 1<)J7 .md 
iM d('m,uid lor ot it.itioti il 

iiitpoitiiiu on the ol tin .Mlios, tin < xport 
tr.Kl( ot 1917-18 satist,udor\ in s])it» ol tin 
'(finity in tonna^i Tin* \alut' ol the i'\])OitH 
ol Indian ni( i( hainlis( \va-,ovti lls 2,‘i>(ious 
dial millions) 1hjs A\a^ 1 pt i C( nt lx low 
t'i(' \alin ol till' previous ai but d per (out 
abovi the annual a\(ra^( of tho livt \(ais 
immediatclv lUdedin^' the wm 'I In value 
was tin hii?hest ev« r re( oidod, witli tin (Vtp- 
tioii ol tin two nre-war Vtars and 

19 <-lt and tin ]»i( ceding Mai 19lt> 17 I he 
course ol the i xport tiadt siiut tin lx "iiniing 
ot tin C(‘ntiiiy is given Ik low — 

Ks 

(laKhs) 


Five vt ai ^ < ndiiig mohlM til, 'll 

, ‘ , 1908-09 101,81 

, ,, ,, 10ri-14(]U( -wai \ ear) 219,50 

„ „ 1917-18 210,94 

ar 19ia-14 (pr. wai ai) 244.20 

„ 1911-15 177,48 

„ 1915-10 192,53 

, 1917-18 217,07 

„ 1917-18 233,41 


Tin' slgnillejint )e{dnr(-« oi tin ittmiis are (I) 
tin laiire iin n U'-« ol 5' p( i emt or over Jis 18 
ciores in the \alin ol lood-giains » \port( d ( 4 ) 
thf infreas( in thi value ol raw 1 otton and 
nianufait lin'd jut<' which rose 1 )> n\t r Ks 0 
(loits ind Ks 1 crore, n »p( eti\i Iv , 8 ) thi 
lai »i di cn asi in raw jnto a (h ( k as( ot no less 
than ()9 pel ec'iit or Ks i* cions as compared 
with tlie ( xpoit^ of the piovions \( ur , and (4) 
inije rtant decreases in s( i ds (Ks 8 err i( h) nnd 
111 ra V i'ldts and gklns (Ks* 0 croris) India's 
six ihnl ( xports an in ordi r ol importiinci 
• otton, raw and maimtaitun s, grain, pulse and 
tloiir, jut( , raw and luanulactun s, ti a, hldc's 
and skins, raw and tanned, audsei ds 

Cotton und cotton Manufactures — 

The total valin ot i.iw i otton exported 
amount! d toiuarly Ks 41 cioreg,and 
that ot ooftoii iiuinut letures to over Ks 13 
crori's The ( onibiru d value was the highest 
iccorded and amouuti d to ntarlj Ks. 56 crores, 
an mere a'-e 01 13 )x i ci ut as compared with tin 
jirevlous year and ot 25 per ci nt ovc r the pri - 
war qumqiK nnial aveiaiie ITic incrcaso was 
alnio t intln Ij diu to the high range ot prici s 
of law cotton 'J'lie Hgiiri s arc as lollows — 


1 

Cotton raw. 

Cotton manutacturcs, 
including twist. 

Total 

Average of five vear- 1009-10 

Rs. 1 

1 

Es. 

Es. 

to 1913-14 

33 27,83.000 

11,40,54,000 

44,68,37,000 

Year 1916-1 7 

36,10,13,000 

13,64,26,000 

49,74,39,000 

1 , 1917-18 

42,65,74,000 ' 

13,33,45,000 

55,99,19,000 
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Exports, Imports, and net Exports of private merchandise during the 
ten years ending 1917-18. 

EXPORTS. 

130809 1909 10 ntnu 1912-l-S iqi^ ia iqi41S ni.VlR I9IS 17 1917-18 



IMPORTS 

19080? iSDsiO I910\1 IRIMS I9»3 14 ISI4 IS l9r, lb iPiRl? 191718 
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Haw Cotton. — The quautitv of raw cotton 
reported la 1^7-18 was 365,400 tons or 2,056,300 
bfUes of 400 lbs each It was 18 per cent below 
that of the preceding year in tonnage and 15 
per cent below the pre-war quinquennial aver- 
age. Before the war, 6 per cent of the exports 
01 raw cotton went to the British Empire, nearly 
70 per cent to the Allies of which Japan took 
42 per cent and 22 per cent to enemy countries. 
In the year, more than 16 per cent went to the 
British Empire, and 83 per cent to the Allies, 
01 which Japan took 71 per cent. Almost all 
the principal consumers of Indian cotton did 
less trade with India during the year, except 
►the United Kingdom which took 38 per cint 
more tlian in the preceding year Japan im- 
fKirts as a rule 00 per cent of its requirements 
irom India, .30 per cent from America, and 5 
})tr cent each from Egypt and China The 
other prlncip.al consumers of Indian cotton, 
Italy, France, China and Spain, also took smaller 
quantities, tin decrease being \erj noticeable 
in regard to Snaiii The outturn ot the 1910-17 
irop was 4,480,000 bales of 400 lbs .while the 
HUm of the net exports and infernal consumption 
was 4,070,000 bales The 1917-18 crop w'as 
estimated to Mf M f 015 000 bah s or 10 p( 1 cent 
less than tin pu vions rio]> Pik e-, ro-.e to a 
\erv high h \el, is loi exumple, tlu wholesale 
price or Broach cotton fx-i caiidv of 784 lbs at 
Jioipbax was Ks 415 at the Ix'ginning of the 
vear It soared to the extraordiii iry high levt I 
of Rs o‘)8 in Mareh 1918 whlcli is to be attri- 
buted chleflv to speculation A pait onh of 
the inflated pru i iiiight In r( asouabh eoiiMdercd 
to In du( to til* dear lailwav freights Tlie 
average loi the m ir was Us 507 as against 
Rs 34b in 1010-17 aim Ks 103, the pie-war 
a\erage Had tin* b\cl of pncis or 191(*-17 
prcMulc d, the \alii( would have Ihm n Rs *29,00 
instead ot Rs 42,06 lakJis, or in other 
words, there w’as an increase of Rs 13,00 lakhs 
due to liighei piicis 

Cotton Manufactures — The production and 
rxixirt of Indian manufactures of cotton wfie 
much above the pre-war average, altliougli tlic 


high-water mark of the previous year was not 
reached, presumably to the check consumers 
placed on their purchases by reason of the grow- 
ing dearness of cloth which had necessarily to 
bo manufactured from dearer raw staple. 

Cotton yarn.— -The production of yarn in 
Indian mills decreased to 661 million lbs from 
681 million lbs in 1910-17 This was accoin- 
panii d by a depression In the export trade The 
total quantity export* d was 122 million lbs , a 
d< ( rea'ic of 28 pore* nt iis compared with 1910-17 
and ot 37 per cint with tlie pre-w’ai average 
China, the principal markiT of Indian twist, 
took 81 per tint of the total exports, but the 
quantity exported to that country decreased to 
tlu extent of nc.ulv i2 inlUloii lbs us compared 
with 1910-17 This was much below the pre- 
war normal 3’lie fact roav be reasonably 
ascribed to the compaiatively clioapiT cost of 
Japanese yam which ha-, lor some >ears tlio- 
roughlv « stablislied its(‘il in China As com- 
p.an d with the prt ceding jt ar the exports to 
Egypt and 81am incie.ascd, while those to the 
Stiaits 8tttl( Hunts, Tirsii, Arabia and the 
Cnittd Kingdom decriasid The total value 
of the exports amountt u to over Rs 7,50 laklis, 
but had tlK' price of 1910-17 prevailed, the value 
would have been Rs 5,72 lakhs, or in other 
words, there was, due to higher prices, an in- 
I u ast of Rs 1,84 laklis 

Cotton goods.— The exports of Indian-made 
pu(i mods wtre more than double the pre-war 
a\« rage, the i xports amounting to over 189 
million yards or more than 13 per emit of the 
quantity imported from J.ancashire i'hcse 
i xports W( 11 , however, 28 i)er ciiit hi' low those 
<n the previous veai for the n ason stated abov» 
iTi (€ -goods ai counted for 9b p( r cent orlls 5,54 
lakhs out of a total (Xpoit of cotton goods, 
v.ilued at Rs 5,77 lakhs Rrici's wire highei 
than those 111 the ]>revious year, and had the 
U vel of pricis ot 1910-17 fin vailed, tlie value 
would have been Rs 4,04 lakhs instead of 
Rh 5,54 lakhs In other words, thi re W'as an 
imiiase of Rs 1,20 lakhs due to highir prices. 


The following table compares the dtsciipiiuns of lotton goods laodund .uiel i \j)orfi d — 


Production m iht Indian 


GRhV AND BLEVCHED 

PIECEUOODS 

Average of live 
yeais 1999-10 
to 1913-14 

1910-17 

1917-18 


ilillious 

Millious 

Millions 


of yards. 

of yards. 

of yards. 

Shirtings and longcloth 

288 1 

427 8 


Hhutis 

269 5 

300*9 


P cloth, domestics, and sheetings 

139 8 

192 1 

137*4 

Chadars 

04 1 

07 8 

64 0 

Brills and jeans 

26 4 

50*5 

78*6 

Other sorts 

66 2 

91 1 

95 3 

Total 

854 I 

1,136*2 

1,140*9 

COLOUIlfiD PIEtEl.OOjW 

251*4 

441 9 

473 1 

Total piecegoods . . 

1,105 5 

1,678*1 

l,bl4*4 
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Exporta, 


Grey and bu ached I 

PIECB-QOODB. 

1913-14 

(pre-war 

year). 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1 

Millions of 

MUlions of 

Millions of 


yards. 

yards. 

yards 

Shirtings 

2 2 

U 0 

7 8 

Chadars and dhutis 

7 0 

12 5 

8 1 

T cloth and domestics 

21 6 

92 7 

35 3 

Brills and leans 

t) 

1 C 

1*0 

Other SOI tb 

12-2 

98 i 

20 G 

Total 

44 2 

159 1 

78 8 

COLOmED PlECl'GOODb 

45 0 

104 7 

110 0 

Total pieeegoodN . j 

89 2 

262 8 

189 4 


The production in 1917-18 rose bv more tlian 
500 million yards, or bv 46 pei cent above the 
pre-war average As compared witli the pre- 
ceding vearthe production of grey and bleached 
goods showed a small increase while there was 
an Increase of over 7 poi cent, in coloured goods 
The increase in exports was entirely in grev 
goods The quantity of colon i ca goods exported 
increased by nearly 6 per cent Indian piece- 
goods compete with ini]X)rted goods inainlv in 
regard to grey goods, and the area of competi- 
tion is in grey goods of the coarser counts of 
yarn , mainly grey shirtings , gre y di ills , and some 
classes of dhutics Shipments of Indian cloth 


to almost all the pnncipal purchasing countries 
decreased with the exception ol Persia, Ceylon 
and Egj'pt It will bo seen from table No 2a 
in Part II that business with Persia and Basra 
and other ports in the gulf has greatly incrf'ased 
since the outbreak of war The share of Bombay 
in the exports of piece-goods was 84 percent as 
compar( d with 88 pt r cent in 1016-17, and 71 
pel eent ,the pre-war average, while that of 
Madras %vas 15 per cent as against 11 percent 
in the pre\ious year and 27 per cent ,the pre- 
war noimal Karachi exported nearly one per 
cent in the year undci review 


Grain — The quantity of food-grains exported showed an lncrea'^e of no less than 54 percent 
over the previous year, and 2 per cent above the pre-war average Lai-ge incrcans took place in 
the exports of whpat gram, barley, pulse, and malxe The details of the exports are shown in 
the appended table — 


— 

Average of live yeais 
1909-10 
to 1913-14 

1916-17 

1917-18 


Tons. 

Tons 

Tons 

Bice, not in the husk 

2,397,900 

I 589 OOO 

1,939.400 

,, in the husk 

41,600 

50,800 

25,200 

,, flour 

200 

lOO 

100 

Wheat 

1,308,00 

748,900 

1,454,400 

„ flour 

55,000 

70,200 

71,600 

Barley 

226,800 

209,600 1 

358,700 

Gram . ^ 

132,000 

38,200 

327,100 

Pulse 

158,900 

167,900 

229,700 

Jawar and bajra 

41,100 

36,800 

16,300 

Maize 


24,900 1 

91,000 

Other kinds 

49,400 

2,000 

1,200 

Total tons 

4,410,000 

2,987,800 

4,618,700 

Value Es. 

45,81,11,000 

36,28,82,000 

53,66,02,000 
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toodi^raius, bought by Goverumeiit and 
shipped on Gk)vcrnment or chartered vessels 
are not Included In these exports The value 
of the total exports Increased by 62 per cent 
to fis. 6i,d6 lakhs, tut had the level of prices 
of 1916-17 prevailed, the value would have been 
S.S. 61,91 lahhs In short, there was a decrease 
of Es 26 lakhs due to lower prices 

Jute and Jute Manufactures. — ^Thc 

value of the exi:»orts of raw jute anjounted 
to Es 6,45 lakhs, and manufactured jute 


to lls 42,84 lakhs The combined \alue 
amounted to Es. 49,29 laklis, a decrease of 15 per 
cent as compared with the previous year, but 
an Increase of 16 per cent over the pre-war 
average The value was 21 per cent of the total 
value of the exports of Indian merchandise as 
compared with 24 per cent. In the preceding 
year, and 19 per cent , the pre-war average. The 
decrease compared with the preceding year, as 
vill be seen from the following table, was due 
entirely to the decrease in the exports of raw 
jute — 



A\cragi Ol fi\e 
veai-, 1909-10 to 
1913-14 

1916-17 

1917-18 



Its (1 ikhs) 

lis (livkhO 

Es (lakiis). 


22,20 

16,29 

6,45 

manuiueturis 

20,25 

41,67 

42,84 

Total . . . I 

42,45 

57,90 

49,29 

« 1 





Raw Jute. — The mam fcatuie of the trade 
was a consideiable decrease in the quantity ex- 
ported which amounted to 278,100 tons, the 
lo^s’(.st on record since 1877-78 The exports 
'Nire prohibited to all destinations ( xcept under 
a licdisc granted the chiil ciutoms otllci r 
at the plm c ot export Tlurt* was a fall lu 
quantity ot 48 pt r cent as compaud with the 
p^e^iou^ 'Sear, and of 64 per cent with tht pre- 
W'ar quinqu< unial average Tht ^alu( of the 
<\poita decnastd by 00 per cent to Ew 6,45 
laklis Had the le^t 1 oi prices ol 1916-17 conti- 
nued, the ^alU( would base been Es 8/19 lakhs, 
or m other words, there w'as a decrease ol Es 
1,94 lakhs due to low’cr prices 
Jute Manufactures. — Out* oi tin chief 
lealurcs ol tiie trade in 1917-18 "Was the rise in 
the price of tin nianuiacturod aitiele The value 
or the exports, notwith-^tauding the deciease 
in the quantities shipped, row by 3 pei cent 
toneaiJy Rs 43 cron &, a figure more than double 
I he averagp vcluc of the exports in the pre-war 
quinquennium There 'wu^rc 70 mills at work 
uith 40,639 looms and 834,055 spindles The 
number of persons employed was 260,038. In 
I he pre-war year 1913-1 4 the number ol mills was 
64 with 3(i,0')0 looms and 744,289 spindles 
Difficulties with freight and exchange prevented 
iree exports of jute manuiacturcs with the 
result that the Bengal mills worked only 5 days 
per week instead of 6 during the first nine months 
of the period under review. Bince January, 


however, they have resumed full time working 
An estimate ot the jutc profits was made from 
a detail* d analysis ol the published accounts of 
42 companits, 36 ot wiiich were reglsteicd 
under the Indian Companies Act, lour In Scot- 
land, one in rngland and one in France, its 
lactory b( ing situate d at niandemagore Tlie 
compilation of the data was made uniform as 
tar us practicable, and tlie 42 companies were 
rtgardt a as one conei in In all ca^ « s the profits 
w’ere shown alter deduction ol Indian Income 
Tax and Supi r 3’a\ lueau e the amount of tax 
paid was not alwavs showm separately In the 
balanep sheets but lumped witli other items of 
expenditure under tlio head ol “ Mauulacturing 
and t)thi r expens* s ” In the ca^e ol sterlluK 
tompuniiK, the BrltiOi Incon e Tax and British 
cxc* bs piofits duty w'tie deducted as W( II at the 
Indian Income I’ax and Supe r Tax The* 
profits are shown bclore and alter deduction 
ol interest, on debentures Some companies 
have paid off their uebentures, others are ])aylng 
off these, while others again ha\e created 
debeutuic redemption funds out of surplus 
profits I’e beiituie interest is not shown 
separately in all the published accounts, but 
the amounts were aseeitained as correctly as 
possible No allowance has been made for 
de prcjclation as no unilonn piacticc ol WTitlng 
off depreciation is lollowcd by jutc mills in 
Btngal The results are summarised in the 
lollowing table — 


Profits ofJide Mill Companies after deduction of Income far, Super tax and uho, lU the case of 
sterling companies^ ejocess profits duty 



1 1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 



£ 

' X 

i 

£ 

£ 

1 Total profitb 

982,000 1 

! 4,820,000 

0,309,000 

4,447,000 
142 000 

2. Debenture interest 

169,000 1 

159,000 

164,000 

3 Net profits (subject to depreciation) . . 
4. Eatio of net protttsl No* 3) to paid-up 

823,000 

4,661,000 

6,155,000 

4,305,000 

capital 

10 

j 

75 

40 
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Direction of Trade. 


Hides and skins. — The n?ain features of 
the year’s trade Were a coiibiderablc decrease in 
the exports of raw hides, an increase in the 
exports of tanned blues, and a decrease in the 
exports of raw and tanned skins The quan- 
tity of raw hides exported was less than one- 
half of that of the preceding year and only 42 
per cent, of the pre-\^ar average Of these, 
exports of cow-hid(s amounted to 15,879 tons, 
valued at lls 2,32 laUis, being 54 pc'r cent ot 
the preceding year's exports ol 29,082 tons, 
valued at lls 5,00 lakhs 

Oil'Seeds — The mam features of the trade 
were (1) the remarkable fall m the exports which 
were the lowest on record since 1 879*80, and (2) 
the large increase iii the shaie of the United 
Kingdom in the tratle as compared w’lth the pre- 
war period The exports amounted to 457 7U0 
tons, a decrease of 51 per c< nt as compared with 
lOlC-17, and of 08 per cent with the pre-wai 

Other articles. — Of the otlier articles not ; 
articles are enumerated below. 


average The value ot those exports amounted 
to Es 8,22 lakhs, and had the level of prices ot 
l'Jl6-17 prevailed, the value would have been 
Es 8,94 lakhs or in other words, there w’as an 
increase of Rs. 18 lakhs due to higher prices 

Raw wool— The exports abroad of raw 
wool excluding re-exports amounted to nearly 
43 million lbs ,a decrease ot 13 percent as com- 
pared with the* previous year, and ot 22 pe r cent 
as compared with the pre-war average The 
decrease wt. 8 due to the greater consumption 
of Indian w'ool in the country both by woollcm 
mills and by hanelloom weavers, tngagea in the 
manufacture ot llankcts and other Miny 
materia! The exports were made entirely to 
the United Kingdom The value ot these 
exports amounted to lls 4 07 lakhs, .md had 
the previous year’s pilces prevailed, the value 
would have been IN 3,30 lakhs, t e , theie w^a-, 
an increase of lls 71 laklis due to bight r prices 

inalysed In this chapter, the more impoitant 


— 

Average of 
five Venis 1909-10 
1913-14 

3910-17 

1 

1917-18. 


Rs 

Rs 

Rs. 

Lac 

2,20,15,000 

2,80,32,000 

3,77,78,000 

Metals and Ores— 

Manganese Ori' 

Wolfram 

Othc rs 

98.04.000 

70.40.000 

1.25.42.000 

1 ,05,000 

1.41.37.000 

85,07 000 

1 .08 0(j,0u0 
9<),95,000 

Opium 

Dyes — Indigo 
,, Otlur feort^ 

9,90,1 7 000 

29 92,000 
85,00,000 

2,09, (>5,000 
2,ll,2(),000 
91,75,000 

2.40.77.000 

1.52.81.000 
09,77,000 

Oils 

Rubber 

Parafliu w ax 

91.90.000 

39.38.000 
54,99 000 

1.51.01.000 

J 58,44,000 ! 

1.01.09.000 

2.05.98.000 

J ,()2 36,000 

1.10.99.000 

Spices . . 

Saltpetre 

85.88.000 

34.99.000 

1 ,09,53,000 

J ,05,55,000 

1,09,20,000 

88,74,000 

Coffee , . 

Hemp, raw 

1/37,52,000 

78,27,000 

1 07,08,000 
1,04,12,000 

99.31.000 

79.44.000 

Mica 

Provisions and oilman’s stores 

35.87.000 

45.63.000 ! 

51.19.000 

71.01.000 

8(),29,000 

70,37,000 

Coal and coke 

Articles exported by poh t 

75.77.000 1 

90.70.000 

76,22,000 

1,39,98,000 

23,90,000 

1,46,39,000 


THE DIRECTION OF TRADE. 


The direction of trade Is of unusual interest 
as it shows the eftect ot the war in increasing the 
trade of India with other parts of the British 
Empire. In the year ending 31st March 1918, 
the share of the British Empire rose to 57 per 
cent, from 53 per cent in the pre-war q^nquen- 
niutD, while that of foreign countries decreased 
to the corresponding extent (4 per cent ) from 
47 per cent, to 48 per cent Another noticeable 
feature of the trade is the extent to which the 
place of enemy countries has been taken by tbe 


British Empire and the Alhes Over 11 per 
cent ol the total trade of India iu the pre-war 
periofl was with enemy countries, and tnis has 
now been token partly by the Bri+ish Empire 
and also by Japan and the United States. In 
imports, the share of the British Empire de- 
creased from a pre-war normal of 70 per cent, 
to 04 per Cent, in 1917-18. This was chiefly due 
to the decrease in tbe imports from the T nited 
Kingdom, the producing capacity of whi^ was 
oonflned largely, il not entirely* to commodities 



Frontier Trade. 
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of national importance The share of other 
parts of the Briti'^h Empire and of the Allies 
increased, while tl\at of neutrals, although less 
than that of the previous year, exceeded the 
pre-war average in the i)re-war period, enemy 
countries had 0 per cent of the import trade ol 
India, and their place has* been taken mainly by 
Japan and to alobs extent by the Ignited States 
Before the war, iron and steel manulactun s, 
glass and glassware, synthetic dyes, hardware, 
machinery and mill-v^ ork, paper and paste -lioaid, 
building andenglneering materials, and coloured 
cotton ph'ce-goods W( rt largely imiiorted from 
enemy countries There has been a consider- 
able increase in the imports of these commoditK s 
from Japan and from the United States In 
the direction ol the export trade thi rc has also 
been an important change since the outbreak 
of v\ar In the pre-war peiiod, the total share 


of foreign countries was no less than 58 per cent, 
of the total exports Enemy countries took 
nearly 14 per cent of the exports, chiefly raw 
materials lor tl elr industries, for example, 27 
per cent ol the on ports of raw jute, 21 per cent 
of raw cotton, 15 per cent of oil-seeds, and 37 
per cent of raw hides and skins In the year 
und(‘r review, the share of the British Empire 
in the export trade ha^ risen to 53 per cent from 
iiearlv 42 per cent in the pre-war period. The 
place of enemy countries has bei u taken in the 
e? port tradi' mainly by the British Empire The 
following tal)lp iJlu-itratcs the percentage shares 
ol the United Kingdom, othoi parts of the British 
Empire, the Allies, ana Neiitrab in the trade ot 
India in the year under review*^ ns compared 
with the previous year and the pre-war quin- 
quennium — 



Imports 

Exports 

Total Trapk. 

— 

Pre-war 

average 

191C-17 

1017-18 

Pre-war 

average 

1916-17 

1017-18 

Pre*wai 
i average 

1916-17 

1917-18 


Share 

ptr 

ck nt 

Shaic 

per 

Cl lit 

Share 

per 

cent 

Share 

per 

tent 

Shari' 
per 
c( nt 

Shai 0 
per 
cent 

Share 

j.er 

cent 

Share 

ptr 

cent 

Share 

per 

cent. 

I nitc d Kiiigduin 

() ! 

yt 

! '.4 

1 

1 

; 

20 

40 

43 

37 

IJiitish Possessions 

1 

7 

10 

! " 

17 

27 

1 J 

13 

20 

Total Bntisli Linpm 

70 

()() 

04 

! .. 

1 1 

50 


*"> ) 

50 

57 

Miles 

11 

21 

24 

1 

35 

40 

37 

20 

3 

32 

Ni utiols 

10 

J > 

12 

9 

10 

10 

10 

11 

11 

Enemy tountrn ^ 

•J 



11 



11 



Total Fori'igii count- 
rub 

30 

34 


58 

50 

47 

47 

U 

43 

Total v’aluc oi trade 
m thousandb ol i, 

97,2*31 

99,757 

10028jj 

14941J 

103411 

101704 

246642 

263110 

261087 

Total value of trade 
in lakhs ol K- 

1 

1,15,8'. 

1 ,49,03 

1 

1 ,50,42 

1 

2,24,12 

1 

2,45,15 

2,42,50 

3,09,97 

3,94,78 

3,92,96 


FRONTIER TRADE. 


I’he frontier trade of Bntisli India is carried 
on with adjoining countries across a land frontier 
of no less than 6,800 miles, or slightly jpreater 
than the distance between Bombay and London 
v>a the Canal route The total value of the 
trade lu 1017-li^ was tin higU'^st on record and 


amounted to Rs 28 cror(‘s, an increase of 22 per 
cent over the previous year, and of 50 per cent, 
over the pre-war quinquennial average The 
value of this trade is, however, comparatively 
small as it was only 6 per cent of the total value 
ol tht siu-bome trnd« in the ai under ri vb w. 
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Customs Revenue. 


The foUowing table shows the total value of both merchandihc and treasiire 


— 

1 Imports 

EXPORT'5, 

Total 

Average of the live pre-war 
years 1909-10 to 1 013- M | 

Es 

10,39,83,000 

Es 

8,50,28,000 

Es 

18,90,11,000 

Year 1916-17 

12,83,05,000 

10,34,69,000 

23,18,0 1,000 

„ 1917-18 

14,77,58,000 

13,55,17,000 

28,32,75,000 


CUSTOMS REVENUE. 


'I’lio i.itf s of cu.^tomM dntv on iinnoitod articles | duties Ks 3, J2 lakhs oj 20 jx'i cent the exei^( 
’remained iiucliangc'd as did also the duties on dutv on (jotton niauufaetuies Jls 7S lakhs oi 
exports, nan cly, those on jut(* lice and tea ])er cent and on motor spirit Jts 2')]aklis or 
The total gross st a and land cii'«toms revenue 2 per cent , land customs and miscc llanecU' 
(excluding salt rcvenin ) amounted to as much vn Ided appioxim «tf Iv Ks 22 lakhs oi one per 
as Rs 1H,57 laldis, an inert .i8e of Rs hr>8 laklis mit The jut( ( ( ss \vhkh was intioduced in 
or 28 per cent o\tr the prcc( ding \car and of i l<)l2forthe bem ht oi t7ie Calcutta Impiovenienl 
lls (J,72 laklit. or 08 per cent o\ei the pre- j Trust ainoimttd, in the \car unde i review, 
war qumque'nnial aveTage Of the total to Rs 7,40,000, and the te a cess colUcted bv 
revenue realist din 1917-18, import duties contri« ! Government on ItehaU of the ten to 

buted Eh 12,00 lakhs or 72 p'T t<nt , txpoitl Es 3,55,000 


SHIPPING. 


TIu total le gist 1 tonnage oi ve ^seds intlnding 
native crait was 10 808,000, a decK'ase oi 9 ]h i 
Cent as t omiiarod with th(‘ pie ce ding ye ai and 
of 33 jeeT cent witli the pre-war qiiinqut nnial 
aveiage Steamers accounted loi 95 per tent 
of tills total, and sailing ve ssels 5 pe r ce nt The' 
average tonnage jku sleamei wa^ 1 8<)8 in ) 


1917-18 as agaln^t 1 979 in tht picMOUs vtai 
and 2,582, tlie' ])re'-war ave rage Ihe total 
nmnln i ot ve's^i howt'Ve r, intie aM d to 11,159 
Irom 10,380 in 1916-17 and 8,507, tlu' pie'-wai 
average Tlie tltaraiici oi vcsm Is with eaigoe ^ 
and ill baJla^r ( ngagi d in t)\ iv(p tiad' wik- 


ToiuWiji rh>antnc<><i with rnnioes and in ballast 


j 

1 

Avt mge oi tiv(' y< ars | 
1909-10 to 191 M4 
(Peace conditions) 

191 (,-17 
(IVai coridi- 
iioiis) 

1917-18 
(War coiuli- 
tionn) 


Toil' (pci Cl nt ) 

Ton (pel Cl nt ) 

Tons (pel Cent ) 

British ship!5(iiieludmg Riitisii 
Indian) 

6,112,000 (79) 

4,881,000 ^ (81) 

3,990,000 (71) ^ 

Fon ign ' hips 

1 ,688,000 (21) 

1,182,000 (19) 

1,628,000 (29) 

Total 

8,100,000 (100) 

6,063,000 (100) 

5,618,000 (100) 


There lias tluis be tn a decieaM' of 30 pel cent in the tleaianet s ot 1917-18 as egaui'-t the pie - 
war average This --hows ch'ailv the dirticultus in regard to tonnage and the surprising tact i> 
not that the tonnage figures weic so low but that, all things considcre d, they weic .o lii'ih 


GOLD AND SILVER (COIN AND BULLION). 


A bpecinl feature' of the year was the iseue oi 
the Gold (Import) Oidinance No III of 1917, 
for the acquisition by Government of gold 
imported into British India Gold thus acquired 
has l>een recorded as private imports smee aiich 
imports were brought into India bj bankb, etc., 


in tile oidinar> way for the partial liquidation 
ol the execsu ot oports over importh In 
regard to silver, an Ordinance (JSo IV of 1917) 
was bimllaily issued on the 11th July, 1917, but 
this was not re-enacted, and no* silver was 
acquired under this Ordinance, 
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Gold.— The impOtts of gold on private 
account showed a great increase over those of 
the preceding year, although still much below 
the pre-war average. The net imports of gold 
on private account amounted to Us 19,01 laklis 
millions) as against Ks 18,28 lakhs (t 9 
millions) in 1910 17, and Ks 28,80 lakhs (i 19 
luillions), the pre-war avt rage These figures 
take into account the imports and exports of 
gold bullion into and trom Bombay on behalf 
ot the Bank ot Bngland M-hicli, however, do not 
atf( ct India’s balance of trade Such gold is 
not in settlcmi nt of India’s trade balance, but 
i', imported, refined, and wan housed in Bombay 
on behali ot tlic Bank The Imports on Gov(*rn- 
iiunt account consisted mainly of sovenigns 
and the net imports on Gov. rnun nt account 
111 1017-18 Were valued at Ks 5,24 laklis , 
(i 1,193,000) as against a m.t * xport of Its 4 1 
lakhs (i27,b00) in the jirt mouh >(.ar and ol 
71 lakhs (1177,000), the pn -war average I 
rin absorption ot gold coin and bullion Mas , 
its 15,88 lakh-, (ib 10,221,000; During the last i 
ipiiuquc nniuiii, that is Irom 1013-14, India hts | 
ab-,orbed noth ss than I ‘id million worth ol gold 
or over one-half ol the world’s yi arlv production 

Silver. — In n gard to -.five r, tne pric ( again 
advanced and the price pi r ounce in London was I 


36d on 1st April, 1017, and rose tp 55d. by the 
21bt September, a figure that has not been 
exceeded since February 1878. On 1st April 
1918, th(‘ price was The* imports of 

silver on nrivate account were above those of 
the previous year but much lower than the pre- 
war average , while those on Government account 
were lef>s than in the previous year but consider- 
ably above* the pn -w'or average* The net 
imports ot silver on private account amounted 
to Bb C8 laklis (£457,000) in the year under 
rc'View as against a m t export of Its 8,32 lakhs 
(£2,213,000) in 191»i-l7 Tim export of pia-ctres 
coined m tlie Bombay Mint on bc'halt of the 
Kgvptian (lOViTumcnt are Included in the uliove 
figures, but these do not ulfect India’s balance 
ol trade as tin coinage was fron silver imiiortt d 
on Governnn lit .account In fin pre-war quin - 
qmniiium tin annual average net imports ol 
silver on ]»rlvatt* ac( ount W( n IN 7,21 lakhs 
(£4,800,000) The net imports on Government 
a( count m rMT-18 w'ere valued at IN 18,18 
lakhs (V 12 millions), as agaln-t IN 22,12 laklis 
(nearly £ 15 millions) iti ind JN 3,52 

lakhs (over £2 millions), tin- ])re-war averagi 
Tin net imports ot silve r during the last quln- 
qin imimu amoimte d to £ 44 millions, or marly 
twice tlm world’s yearly production 


THE BALANCE OF TRADE. 

The main hatuus aic a> follows — 



Tre -war 
avt i.i/i 

Pre ( rding 

V( ai 

\('ar ilnd( r 
rt vie w 


£(1,0UU) 

£(1,000) 

<’(1,000 

(1) Crossexports— private me icliainli"C . 

149,411 

101,414 

161,708 

(2) Gross imports — , 

97,212 

99,757 

100,288 

( ’.) Net exports ,, ,, 

52,179 

61,677 

61,420 

(1) Imports of Treasure and funds (private 
account) 

52,464 

88,282 

49,830 

(a) Net imports of Gold 

19,212 

2,797 

14,306 

(5) , ,, Silver 

4,806 

—1,440 

971 

,, ,, Trca^uie 

24,048 

1,357 

15,277 

(e) ,, ,, G o ve r ii m c n t 

S' curitn s 

878 

542 

737 

(d) Council Bills 

27,588 

j 

31,388 

33.816 

IhUaucc of trade in favour of India 

i 

30,395 

11 590 

„ „ again )t India 

285 
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Absorption of Gold. 


The record gap between exports and imports 
of private merchandise was a unique feature of 
the previous years' trade. In the year under 
re^ew, the gap decreased by over £2,000,000 
to over £61 mlUlons Nevertheless, the ditler- 
cnce was higher than the pre-war average by 
£0,211,000. The net import of gold and silver 
during the year was £ 15,277,000 as against 
£ 1 ,‘357,000 in the preceding year These figures 
exclude such transactions as the imports and 
exports of gold bullion on behalf of the Bank 
Of England and the exports of coined silver on 


behalf of the Egyptian Government. The net 
Imports of those securities which are known 
(t e , only tho^e which pa-^s through the Public 
Debt OfBce) increased (.’ouncil Bills paid in 
India amounted to £ 33,816,000, a record dgore, 
as against £ 31,383,000 in 1016*17, and 
£ 27,560,000 the pre-war average The net 
balance in favour of India was £ 11,500,000 as 
against £ 30,305,000 in 1916-17, £17,163,000 

In 1016-16, and £ 17,8 ‘2,000 in 1914-15 The 
pre-war average was k 285,000 against India 


ABSORPTION OF GOLD (both coin and bullion) IN INDIA. 

(In tfiousands of S. sterling ) 



1873- 

74 

Average of 5 ylvus ending 


1878- 

79 

1883- 
84 1 

1888- 

89 

1803- 

04 

1808- 

.00. 

11)03- 

04 

1008- 

09. 


(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

1 

(1,000) 

i 

(1,000^ 

(1,000) 

1 

(1,000) 

£ 

(1,000) 

1. Production 


•* 

•• 


403 

i,220j 1,007 

2.207 

2. Impoitb 

.. 

•• 

•• 


2,857 

3,103 

8,007 

11,233 

0 Exports 

.. 

.. 

.. 


1,310 

1,801 

4,547 

5,000 

4 Net imports {ic , 
2—3) .. 

1,285 

504 

3,304 

2,207 

1,547 

1,500 

4,120 

0,233 

5. Net addition to 
stock (i.e , 1-f 4) 

1,285 

501 

3,304 

2,207 

2,010 

2,1 35 

0,087 

8,500 

6. Balance held in 
mints and Go- 
vernment Trea- 
suries and Cur- 
rency and Gold 
Standard Be- 
serves .. 






430 

8,687 

4,380 

7. Increase (+) or 
decrease ( — ) in 
stock held iu 
mints etc , as 
compaaed with 
the preceding 
year . 

i 





+405 

+1 780 

—2,167 

8. Net absorption 
5—7 ) . . 

1, 285 

.504 

3,304 

2,297 

2,010 

2,330, 

1 

4,307 

10,667 

9. Progressive total 
of additions to 
stock . . 

1,285 

3,903 

12,504 

25,700 

04 ,853 

1 

37,050 

07,460 

105,873 

10. Net progresbivc 
absorption . . ; 

1,285 

8,963 

12,504 

25,760 

34,863 

37,211 

58,873 

101,493 




Absorption of Gold, ^50 

Absorption of Gold (both coin and bullion) In india-<on^(nu(>(i. 


1909- 

10 


1910- 

11 


1911- 

12 


1012 - 

l,t 


lOU- 

14 


I 


Aver- 
age OF 5| 
YIUR*^ 

ending 

1912- 

14 


19U- 

13 


1915- 

IG 


1910. 

17. 


1 Production 


2 Imports 


Exports 


4 N<*t imports (i e . 
2—3) . 


f) Net addition to 
stock (i e , l+'i) 

(». Balance h( Id in 
mints and Go- 
viinmcnt Trc'a- 
surips and Cni- 
rencv and Gold 
Standard Bo- 
servps , . 

7 Increase (4-) or 
decrease (— ) In 
stock held lu 
miiit^, (t( , a^- 
compand with 
the i)re(‘« ding 
year 


8 Net absorption 

(1^,5— 7) .. 

9 Progressive total 

of additions to 
stock .. 


10. Net progressive 
absorption 


£ 

( 1 , 000 ) , 

2,20:1 

1G,68V 

2,234 

ll,453j 

1G,660| 


0,427 

-f 0,340 

10,320 

140,227 

133,800| 


£ 

( 1 , 000 ) 

2,200 

18,594 

2 , 00 / 

15,08: 

18,18: 


£ 

( 1 , 000 ) 

2,240 

27,600 

2,4871 


£ 

( 1 , 000 ) 

2,273 

27,527 

4,(,80| 


25,173' 22,007 
27,413^ 2t,940j 


C,4W' 

-fOO 

18,127 

158,414 

151,927 


15,82/ 1 

4-9,340 

18,073 

185,827 

170,000j 


19,900' 


4-4,133 

20,807 

210,70' 

190,807; 


£ 

( 1 , 000 ) 

2,293 

18,820| 

3,20: 

r>,55i 

17,840 


15,000 

-4,900 

22,800 

228.613 

213.613 


( 1 , 000 ) 

2,241 

21,858 

3,091 

18,70' 

21,010! 


12,740 

4-2,983 

18,027 

184,770 

172,029j 


£ 

( 1 , 000 ) 

2,340 

7,133 

2,010 

5,093 

7,433| 


10, '180] 

—4,014 

12,047 

236,046| 

225,6601 


£ 

( 1 , 000 ) 

2,367 

3,520 

4,20J 

—740 

1,627 


8,428] 

—1,958 

3,585 

237,673j 

229,2461 


£ 

( 1 , 000 ) 

2,303 


2,830 

(a> 


67 

2,772 

5,075 


8,110 


—318 


5,393 

( 0 ) 


242,748 


284,638 

(a) 


Note -^The figures in this table have been revised The qulnquen^l average 
inserted only for comparative purposes. The progressive total of additions to stock (item vy 
and net progressive absorption (item 10) are calculated on the annual figtues and are Msed 
on th^e averages. Item 9 is the sum of the yearly figures In item 5 and item 10 the sum of the 
yearly figures in item 8. 

(a) Excludes gold imported from Natal and warehoused In Bombay on behalf of the Bank 
of Eaghmd. 
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Commercial Intelligence, 


COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE SYSTEM. 


The Commercial Intelligence Department, 
India, wag founded in 1905 under the control 
of a Director (leneral of Commercial Intelli- 
gence Its primary object was the supply to 
the public of such information as would stimu- 
late Indian trade development Since April, 
1911, the compilation and issue of official statis- 
tics of India have been carried out by the De- 
partment of Statistics, India, imdcr the control 
of a Director of Statistics 

As now constituted the Department series 
the purpose of a Central Bureau at which infor- 
mation on subjects of commercial interest is 
collected and disseminated to the public, and 
from which replies are posted to enquiries by 
business men on commercial matters It is 
situated at 1, Council House Street, Calcutta, 
the headquarters of the Director-General Tin* 
information collected by the Department and 
intended for general publication is printed in its 
weekly official organ, the “Indian Trad(' Jour- 
nal,** The principal features of the “ Journal *’ 
are (a) information as to Tariff Changes in the 
United Hingdom and elsewhere which affect 
Indian interests, (6) Summaries of the leading 
features of consular and other trade reports, (c) 
Abstracts of the proceedings of the various 
Chambers of Commerce in India, (d) Abstracts 
of crop reports and forecasts (e) Government 
orders, communiques and other notices affecting 
trade, and (/) anonymous enquiries for securing 
trade introductions It also contains analyses 
of Indian trade statistics 
A Commercial Museum has been permanent- 
ly organised as a part of the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Department with the object of bringing 
together purchasers and suppliers of Indian 
manufactures It thus supplements the exist- 
ing resources of the Department as a bureau of 
information, and stimulates the development 
of the natural resources of the country The 
Museum contains samples of such goods of Indian 
manufacture as have been received for exhibi- 


tion together with information as to prices and 
the names of the manufacturers and commer- 
cial agtmts The cxlxibits have been carefully 
group('d and catalogued Order books arc 
available in which orders ma> be legistered 
direct with the manufacturers or their nspective 
commercial agents An Enquiry Office is at- 
tached to the Museum, which is also located at 
1, Council House Street, Calcutta, and is open 
on week days from 10-30 a ni to 5-30 p m. and 
on Saturdays from 10-30 a m to 2-30 p m 
Admission Free 

Department of Statistics —This was origi- 
nally created in 1895 and in 1914 was re-created 
and re-organised It is officially under the 
Department of Commerce and Industry but 
compiles and publishes reports and returns 
under the orders of other executive departments 

It ib divided into two main divisions, each 
under a Superintendent 'J’he first division 
consists of SIX sections xflid the second division 
of four sections 

Section I, the Registry Section, deals with the 
receipt and issue of letters, pay, pensions, dls- 
tributioim of publications, record and library , 
Section II deals with Prices Rate Lists ana 
Freights , Section HI with Wage Statistics , 
Section IV, Judicial, Administrative , Educational 
and Vital Statistics , Section V. Rail and River 
Borne Trade ; Section VI, Statistics relating to 
the Inland and Frontier trade of Bengal , Sec- 
tion VII, perhaps the most important section 
in the whole Department, the Sea-borne Trade 
section, which compiles the All India Sea-bonie 
Trade Returns including Coasting Trade, lYea- 
sure. Shipping, and Customs duties , Section 
VIII deals with Frontier Trade; Section IX 
with the Agricultural Returns, Crop Forecasts, 
Cotton Press Returns, etc , Section X deals with 
Commercial and Financial Statistics 

Director of Statistics — G Findlay Shirras, 1, 
Council Street, Calcutta 


ADULTERATION OF PRODUCE. 


In August 1917 the Department of Commerce 
and Industry, Government of India, issued a , 
long memorandum to Chambers of Commerce 
in India on the subject of the adulteration of , 
Indian produce. This memorandum said . — * 
Cotton is still watered ; jute is still watered , < 
groundnuts, hides, indigo, oils are freely adul- ' 
terated; this at least is common knowledge. 
It is unnecessary to dilate on the loss to Indian 
triide which this practice of adulteration must ; 
Involve, but it appears to the Government of 
India to be specially Important at the present 
time to endeavour to focus attention on the 
matter. It seems reasonable to suppose that 
the present war will be followed by a period of 
keen oompetitlon among Industrial nations for 
materials of all descriptions and for products 
which India should be in a specially favourable 
position to supply. But it cannot be expected I 


that India will be able to capture and retain 
the extended markets which should fall to her 
share, if steps are not taken to effect a radical 
improvement In the reputation )\hich, the 
Government of India fear, some of her products 
have only too justly merited 

Attitude of Government — After review- 
ing the facts concerning the adulteration 
of wheat, cotton, jute, leather, hemp, and 
bees’ wax the memorandum continued: — 
It will be seen from the preceding sketch of 
previous discussions on this subject that the 
Government of India have been consistently 
opposed to any attempt to meet the evil by 
legislative measures. They have held the view 
that any such measures would be extremely 
difficult to carry into effect, would seriously 
hamper trade, and would probably, in any 
case, prove Ineffectual as a practical remedy. 
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They have maintained the opinion that the 
proper agency for dealing with these abuses 
is the trade itself, and that no intervention on 
the part of Government is desirable To these 
views they are still inclined to adhere At the 
same time, they would welcome any suggestions 
on the subject, and would be glad to co-operate, 
if further discussion should show that any action 
on their part is at once feasible and desirable 
ft seems to them, howevei, more probable that 
the situation could be most satistactonly dealt 
with without any intervention on the part ot 
Government If the leadincr exporting firms 
of any particular commodity in India would 
arrange with their leading buyers that the latter 
should insist on freedom irom adulteration, an 
improvement could probably be more leadily 
effected by this means than by any action on 
the part of Government This would seem to 
be the most fruitful line of attack, but it has 
also been suggested that Chambers of Commerie 
in India might organise some system of certify- 
ing to the xjiirity of products lietore export 
This suggestion seems worthy ol consideration 

Adulteration of /Ihee — In the autumn 
of 1917, (Onsideiabic tecling was evoked 
m Calcutta by the jiractice ot adulterating ghtc 
For instaiue, a jiandiavat ot Mar wans excom- 
municated fi\e ghee dealeis, m om ease two 
partners were ( xcommunuatc d for one >eai 
and ord('r('d to pay Its 1,00 hOO towards the 
purchasing of gra/ang giound lor cattle In 
another case a lather and son weie fined Ks 
25,000 and in other eases the lines ranged 
Irom Ks 500 to its 1,000 Fcs'liug waxed so 
stiong that a deputation asked the Goveinoi 
to move the Government of India to pass an 
ordinance, pending legislation, jienalising both 
the adulteration ot ghee and the selling or 
stocking ol adulterated ghc( Shortly altei wards 
an Emergency Bill was introduced, by Sii 


S. P. Sinha, In the Bengal Legislative Council, 
to amend the Calcutta Munlelpnl Act, with 
special reference to ghec' adulteration. Sir 
Satyendra, in introducing the Bill, said that 
the existing law had failed to chock th(‘ practieo 
of adulterating ghee and selling adulterated 
ghee in Calcutta In view ol the evils resulting 
iiom widesprc'ad ndnlteiation it was considered 
nc‘cossar> that more stimgent measures should 
be taken to oroMclo lor the jmiity ot the article 
and to penalise* the imuuitactnie, storage, and 
sale of ghee that was adulterated In this Bill 
a deliiiition tor ndulteration had been introduc- 
ed by which gbc c must not c onsist ol any article 
which was not extracted from milk The 
pc'iialtv imposed under the Bill for offences 
ranged from a fine of Ks 200 to Es 1,000 The 
Bill was taken up tor consideration after sus- 
pending the mil s of business and passed 

Burma Ghee Adulteration Act. — In 

Burma a similar Bill was jmssed in October,1017, 
wiicn the mover ol the Bill explained that 
all that the Bill ])roposed was to (‘iisuro that a 
luirchascr who (h sires to obtain ghee should be 
entitled to iiceivc an aitlclo winch was derived 
exclusively Ixoin milk 11 inirchaser desired 
1 < heaper substitute, tiie Bill did not pievent 
liiiu Irom obtaining it It did, however, prevent 
him Irom receiving such substitute under the 
impression he was purchasing ghee It was 
not antlcip<it( d that the Bill would effect any 
dislocation ol any cvitablihln d trade It would 
ho necc‘ssaiy for inanutac tiircrs and dealers ol 
mixtures will'll had hithcito b*'cn sold undei 
the nairn of ghee to arrange to si*ll such mixture 
under distinctive names in oidei that the 
customc r might be lully aware he was not 
purchasing ghee It such nanus were speedily 
adopted, the evils resulting irom the sale of 
these mix tines us ghee would he prevented 
without any loss or dislocation ot industry. 


THE CIVIL VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


To the Civil Veterinary Department, which 
originated m 1892 as an expansion of the mili- 
tary horse-breeding department, is entrusted 
the performance or supervision of all official 
veterinary work in India, other than that of the 
Army. Its duties fall under the mam heads of 
cattle disease and cattle breeding, horse and 
mule breeding, and educational work In veteri- 
nary oolleges. 

In 1906 and the following years both the 
superior and the subordinate establishments 
weieconsiderablylnoieaeed; butthe strength of 
the subordinate staff in most provinces was stfli 


far short of the sanctioned establishment, the 
demand for vote rin ary graduates being greater 
than the supply, and the European staff re- 
mained small in proportion to the volume of 
work calling lOr attention The post ol Ins- 
pector-General, Civil Veterinary Department 
was abolished with effect from the ist Apr i 
1912, the duties being transferred partly to 
local Governments and partly to the AgricUl- 
tural Adviser to the Government of India , 
Of late years small veterinary departments, 
modelled on the Civil Veterinary Departmen t 
were started in several native states. 
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Cotton Duties Act. 


INDIAN COTTON DUTIES ACT. 


The origin of this fiscal measure dates back 
to 1894 when the embarrassment caused to the 
finances of India by the fall in exchange drove 
the Government of India to the necessity of 
adopting measures to increase their sources of 
revenue. Among these measures was the re- 
mposition of the Customs Tariff which had been 
In force prior to 1882 subject, however, to this 
difference that cotton yams and fabrics, which 
had formerly been subjected to an import duty, 
were in 1894, exciuded from the list of dutiable 
articles. This partial re-imposition of import 
dnties had been recommended by the Herschell 
Commission which, in reporting in 1893 on the 
currency question, had favoured this method 
of adding to the revenue as being the least likely 
to excite opposition. In point of fact, however, 
this recommendation which was carried into 
effect in the Indian Tariff Act of March 1894 
gave rise to very marked opposition In sup- 
port of their policy the Government appealed to 
the Resolutions passed in 1877 and reaffirmed in 
1879 by the House of Commons, the first of 
which had condemned the levy of import duties 
on cotton fabrics imported into India as “being 
contrary to sound commercial policy, ’* while 
the latter called upon the Government of India 
to effect “ the complete abolition of these duties 
as being unjust alike to the Indian consumer 
and to the English producer “ It was, how- 
ever, an open secret that the decision to exclude 
from the list of dutiable articles cotton yarns 
and fabrics was not the decision of the Govern- 
ment of India but that of the Secretary of 
State. It was pertinently pointed out that 
the volume of trade in cotton goods and 
yams then represented nearly one-liaif of 
the total imports from abroad, and that the 
exemption of these important commodities 
single other important commodities when 
practically every single other commodity was 
being subjected to an import duty could not be 
ustlfled on its merits as a sound fiscal measuie, 
much less when it was an admitted fact that 
he Budget would still show a deficit 

Excise Duties Imposed. — The opposi- 
tion to this measuie, though it failed to secure 
its rejection in the Legislative Council, was 
strong enough to induce the Secretary of State 
to reconsider the matter. Yielding to the unit- 
ed representations of the Government of India 
and of Indian public opinion, Ills Majesty’s 
Government eventually agreed to the re-im- 
position of import duties on cotton yams and 
mbrlos provided that it could be shown that such 
a measure was necessitated by the position of 
Indian finances, and that it was combined with 
an Excise duty which would deprive the import 
tax of any protective character. Accordingly 
in December 1894, consequent on the further 
deterioration in the financial position, two bills 
were introduced in the Legislative Council 
The tot of these subjected cotton srams and 
fabrics to the jjreneral import duty of 6 per cent. 
ad valorem. The second imposed an Excise 
duty on all cotton yams of 20’8 and above pro* 
dum by MIUb in British India. In introdue- 
ng this latter Bill the then Finance Minister, 
Sir James Westland, was careful to explain 
hat the policy underlying its provisions had 


been imposed on the Government of India by 
the Secretary of State in pursuance of the Re- 
solution of the House of Commons quoted above 
The provisions of this particular Bill are of 
little interest. From tlie first it was recognised 
that they were unpractical, Lancashire and 
Indian spmners disagreed as to the point at 
which the line should be drawn exemptmg Indian 
yams from the Excise Duty Practical dlfla- 
culties were iwinted out by Indian spinners as 
to the imposfeibihty of spinning precisely to a 
particular count From the Lancashire point 
of view it was contended that the Bill offered 
facilities for evasion while it was admitted that 
under th(‘ system adopted m the Bill, the taxa- 
tion of Indian and Lancashire products was 
not being carried out ou a similar basis. 

Act of 1896 — The Act was m fact doomed 
to be short-lived, and in December 189& the Gov- 
ernment of India were compelled to rc-tonsider 
the whole position and to introduce an entirely 
new measure which bec&mo Jaw in January 
1896 as the Indian Cotton Duties Act II of 1896, 
This measure proceeded from two conclusions, 
namely, that no attempt should be made to 
obtain any duty from yams whether imported 
or locally manufactured, and that an equal rate 
of duty should be applied to all woven goods 
whether imi>orted or of Indian origin With 
the object of conciliating the opposition, the 
rate of duty was fixed at Slper cent as opposed 
to the general rate of Customs duty of 
5 per cent The mam provisions of the Act 
provided that the assessment for the purjoses 
of collecting the Excise duty should bo based 
on returns submitted by the mlll-o^^ners , and 
that provision should be made for a rebate in 
the case of woven goods exported out of India 
No control beyond a requirement that statis- 
tical returns should be furnished was attempted 
in respect of spinning mills On the other hand 
certain concessions m the matter of import duty 
on Mill stores were made by executive order so 
as to place Indian Mills on a footing more or 
less equal to their Lancashire competitors 

Criticisms of the Measure. — It is not 
possible within the limits ot the present article 
to do more than summarise the criticisms with 
which this measure was received lu India Much , 
of the opposition was based on grounds of a* 
transient character, as for instance that the 
Indian industry was then in a state of continu- 
ed depression and that it had been hard hit, 
particularly in respect of its export trade, by 
the currency legislation, and by the uncer- 
tamty as to the fiscal pohey of Government. In 
some quarters objection was offered to the ex- 
emption of yarn, which it was alleged, would 
place the Indian hand weaving industry at an ad- 
vantage with the Indian power weaving industry 
But the hostility to this measure, as also to the 
earlier measures already desenbed, clearly 
proceeded from the feeling that the policy of 
the Government of India and of the Secretary 
o! State had been dictated by Lancashire, and' 
that the action of Lancashire was due not so 
much to the fact that there was any real com- 
etition between Indian and Manchester goods, 
ut to a desire to handicap the Indian industry 
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whose progress was already causing uneasiness 
Lancashire interests. It was argued that j 
the imports from Lancashire were practically 
all of the higher counts, which, for chmatic and 
other reasons, Indian mills could not produce , 
that in any case the advantage to the Indian 1 
miiiowner of the import duty was inconsiderable > 
and was counterbalanced by certain draw- > 
backs, arising from the inferiority of Indian ' 
labour, which could not be overcome , and that ' 
this advantage, such as it was, could scarcely 1 
be said to have a protective character, in view 
of the higher cost of initial equipment in the 
case of an Indian mill winch has to import its j 
machmery, and of workmg expenses couse- 1 
quent on the scarcity of skilled labour and on ■ 
the necessity of importing stores required m the 
production of cloth Finally, from the stand- 
1 ) 0111 1 of the consumi r, very severe criticism was 
directed against the reduction, in favour of 
imported cotton goods, of the general rate of 
duty from 5 per cent to H per cent on the 
ground that the effect of the legislation w’ould 
relieve the richer dieses who were consumers 
of the liner Manchester fabrics and impose 
new taxation on the poorer classes whose re- 
quirements weie met by the Indian mills 

New Factors in the Situation — Since 
the passing ot this measure into law tlic policy 
v)t the Government of India in this icspect has 
tioquently been the subject of attack in the 
press and m the Legislative Coun* ils while it 
has also formed the subject of continued re- 
picsentations by the ludustrial interests affected 
and political orgauuations In more recent 
years the agitation in favour of the abolition 
of the Excise duties has been revived by the 
growth in England of a strong body of pubhc 
opinion in opposition to the policy of Free 
Trade. Advantage has been taken of this 
new phase in English economic thought to 
piess on behalf of India the acceptance of a 
policy of Protectiou aud the removal of the 
Excise duties is now claimed by the opponents 
to this measure as a necessary corollary of the 
apphcation to the British Empire of the prin- 
ciples associated with the name of Mr Charaber- 
1am A new factor in the situation which lias 
strengthened the position of those who are in 
opposition to the Excise duties is to be found 
m the severe competition which Indian imlls 
have to face in China as well as m India from 
the Japanese industry The Japanese market 
was lost to India in the early years of this 
century More recently, however, Japan has 
entered as a competitor with India mto the 
Chma market, while within the last few years 
it has pushed its advantage os against the 
Indian millowner in the Indian market itself 
Again it 18 claimed that the lecent enhance- 
ment of the silver duty has materially affected 
the position of the Indian spinner who lelied 
on the China market On two occasions within 
the last five years the question of Excise duties 
has come prominently to the front as a result 
of debates in the Viceroy’s Council The 
official attitude is liimly based on the position 


that the Excise duties stand and the 

import duties Against such an attitude iw 
arguments based either on the advantage w 
a Protectionist as opposed to a Free Trade 
policy or on the handicap to which the present 
system exposes the Indian millowner can, ot 
couise, make no head way. The Government 
of India are confronted with a heavy rwurrlng 
loss in tlieii revenues as a result of the abolition 
of the opium traffic. 

Policy of 1917 -The policy of aovernmont 
towards tlic Cottou Duties underwent a lurthet 
development In 1017 In the budget of that 
jear provision was made for interest and mnUng 
tiiud cimigcs on £ 100 millions, the contrlDUtlon 
ot India towards the cost of the war inis 
demanded in addition to the natural incroaae 
in the It venues Iresli taxation to the extent of 
£ s iniliiouB per annum Amongst the ^pedl^ts 
.idopted to produce this revenue was the raising 
oi tlic Import duty on cottou goods from o* 
iier cent to 71 per tent, which is the general 
tariff rate At tlio same time the cotton excise 
duty v\as fixed to reiiiam at the previous ngui% 
of ptr cent thus giving the Indigeno^ 
industry a slight jirotectlon 
t per tent The question of tiio 
the Exuse entirely had to bo dismissed from 
f oiisidciation in view ol the demands upon tne 
exchequer, as it wa^^ t'stimated to produce m 
lU17-lh £ o2U,000 Jiy mtaus of the Incre^ 
in tin. taiilf on Cotton Duties 
Mcinbf i tstimaiul to produce an adQiUonai 
1 1 iMillion pel annum Tlie proposal was 
lecdvod with hnnn use Katistactlou in India 
as a st( 1 ) towards tlie righting ol what is almost 
eveiywheie icgaidcd us a reverse oconomic 
wrong It aroused vciy vehement iirotosts in 
Lancasluie when* the cotton Industry organised 
itH iiohtlcal vote and brought great prossuto 
to bear upon tin Secretaiy ot State to wlthdriw 
the irnasure Mr Austen Charaberlaim tna 
then Secictaiy ol State for India, stood firm 
and with the Government at J, 

to budge an ineh from the position which he 
had taken up in 8 Upi) 0 rtlng the Government 
ot India in this matter There were anxious 
moments in the House of Commons when the 
Labour Tarty joining with the 
lists and the Laiicaslilre vote inobUlsed IW 
lorces against the Government especially a8 
tlie attiliido of Mr Asquith and his following 
was obscure In the end Mr Asquith 8®^® 
Ills support to the Government policy on ttie 
understanding that this, in common with all 
other llscal issues, would be reconsidered at tne 
end of the war. With this support, the BUI was 
earned through tlie House ot Commons by a 
huge majority Whatever may be the influence 
ot this siiglit protective duty in the future it 
Laniiot possibly affect the Lancashire 
at the present time The dominant factor 
governing the imports of cotton is not its price 
but freight aud prices have scared to sucu 
heights that a four per cent, protective duty 
I cannot possibly Influence the volume of Lanca* 
I shiie trade whilst these conditions prevaU. 
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Banking 


Of tlie three Prefeidcncy Bankb tlie Bank of 
Bengal wliich commenced bubincbs m the year 
1806 is by far the oldest It was followed 
by the Bank of Bombay in 1840 and by the 
Bank of Madras m 1843, but the former was 
wound up in the year 1867 aad the present 
Bank dates from the year 1868. 

To commence with and for some considerable 
time thereafter Goverumeut had a very large 
interest in all tliree Banks, holding as they did 
a laige proportion of the share capital and having 
the right to nominate a number of the Direc- 
tors It was decided however in 1876 that 
this connection should cease and Ooverumeut 
holding of shares was accoidingly realised 
in that year and the right to be represented 
on the Directorates was given up at the same 
time. Government are still entitled, however, 
to audit the Banks’ accounts at any time if 
they deem this netessaiy, to call foi any in- 
formation touching the affairs of tlie Banks 
and the production of any documents relative 
thereto, and may also require the publication 
of such statements of assets and liabihties 
at such intervals and in such form and manner 
as may be thought tit TJic Banks’ Agree- 
ments with Governraeut arc usually arranged 
for a period of ten ^ears at a time and now-a- 
days provide for the most part foi the carrying 
on at the head offices and blanches of the 
ordinary banking business of Government in 
India and for tlie managemi'nt and conduct 
In the three Presidency towns of the Govern- 
ment loans The management of the Govern- 
ment Savings Bank was at one time entrusted 
to the Bank, but this was liuiided over to the 
Post Office m the year 1896 

Paper Currency. 

The Banks had the light to issue currency 
notes until the year 1862, but in that year 
this privilege was withdrawn and to compen- 
sate the Banks for being deprived of this light. 
Government decided to deposit tlic whole of 
their balances at the Presidency towns with 
the Banks Tlus practice held good until 
the year 1876, when the Reserve Tieasuries 
were formed , but since that year Government 
balances, which are all payable at call, have 
only been maintained at a figure sufficient to 
meet the demands of Government and suffi- 
cient also to compensate the Banks in part 
for the work of keeping the accounts. There 
are signs however that Government intend 
to adopt a more liberal pohev m future in regard 
to the balances they maintain with the Presi- 
dency Banks *’ There is ro deftmte undertaking 
on the part of Government to keep au> 
balance with the Banks either at the head 
offices or branches ; but there is a stipulation 
that in the event of the balance at the head 
office of each Bank falling below a certain 
stated figure, which varies in the case of each 
Bank, Government will pay interest on the 
deficit. 

In order to assist Government in their 
attempts to encourage the uac of cut roncy notes 
througaout lulia the Bants liave recently 
nadertaken to bsuc and encash on behalf of 


Government universal Currency notes for tlie 
public freely at most of their Blanches and in 
consideration of their having undertaken this 
work Government have, it is understood, 
agreed to maintain certain minimum balances, 
at such Blanches so long ag they arc entrusted 
with this woik. 

Government Deposits. 

The following statement shows the Govern* 
ment deposits with each Bank at various 
periods during the last 40 years or so — 

In Lakhs of rupees 



Bank 

of 

Bank 

of 

Bank 

of 

Total 


Bingal 

|Bombay 

Madias 


-- 


-- c — : 

__ 

- 

30 June 

1881 

230 

01 

53 

i 

1 844 

1886 j 

329 ! 

82 

39 

1 450 

1891 

! 332 

97 

53 

482 

1896 

225 

88 

57 

, 370 

1901 

187 

90 

63 

1 340 

1906 

1^0 

93 

46 

325 

1911 . 

198 

129 

77 

404 

1912 

.w 

155 

7o 

440 

1913 

247 

167 

68 

482 

1014 . 

290 

197 

93 

[ 580 

1915 . 

•26] 

187 

102 

552 

1916 . 

336 

263 

115 

1 

1917 .. 

1338 ! 

716 

209 

2263 

1918 . 1 

664 

549 

213 

1426 

1 


General Banking Business. 

This is regulated by the Presidency Banks 
Act, 1876, under which Act all three Banks 
are now working The vanous descriptions 
of business which the Banks may transact are. 
clearly laid down in Sec 36 of the Act, and it 
IS expressly provided in Sec 37 that the Banks 
shall not transact any kind of bankmg busi- 
ness other than those sanctioned m Sec 86. 
Briefly stated the main classes of business which 
the Banks may engage in are as follows — 

(1) Investing of money m any securities of 
the Government of India or of the Umted 
Kingdom of Great Biitain and Ireland, 
the stock or debentures of, or shares in 
Railways bearing a Government guar- 
antee in respect of interest and the de- 
bentures and securities of any Munici- 
pal body or Port Trust in India or of 
the Bombay Improvement Trust and 
the altering, convertmg and transpos- 
ing of such Investments. 

(2) Advancmg of money against any of the 
securities specified above or against 
bullion or otber goods whicb ot tba 
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documents of title to which are deposi- 
ted with or assigned to the Bank as 
security. 

(3) Advancing of money against accepted 
bills of Exchange and promissory notes. 

(4) Drawing, discounting, buying and selling 
of bills of exchange and other negoti- 
able securities payable in India or 
Ceylon. 

(5) Receiving deposits 

(6) Receiving securities for safe custody 

and realisation of interest, &c , from con- 
stituents of the Bank. 

(7) Buying and selling of gold and silver, 
whether coined or uncoined 

(8) Transacting pecuniary agency business 

on commission 

The principal restrictions placed on the 
business of the Banks are as 

follows . — 

(1) The drawing, discounting, buying and 

selling of bills of exchange and other 
negotiable securities is confined to 

biUs and securities payable in India and 
Ceylon 

(2) Borrowing of money is only permitted 
m India 

(3) Loans or advances upon mortgage or 
in any other manner upon the security 


' of any immovable property or the 

! documents of title relating thereto is 
expressly prohibited. 

(4) The amount which may be advanced 
to any individual or partnership by way 
of discount or on personal security is 
limited to an amomit prescribed in the 
B\c-Law8 of the Banks, such Bye-La^vs 
having previously been approved by 
Government 

(6) Loans or advances cannot be granted 
for a longer period than six months at 
a time 

(6) Discounts cannot be made or advances 
on personal security be given, unless 
such discounts or advances carry with 
them the several responsibilities of at 
least two persons or firms unconnected 
with each other in general partnership 

Various representations have been made 
to Government by the Banks to have certain 
of these restrictions withdrawn, particularly 
those referred to under Nos. 1 and 2, which 
latter effectually prevent the Banks from doing 
anything in the nature of exchange business 
and from liavmg access to the London money 
market for borrowing purposes. The Govern- 
ment of India were prepared to meet the Banks 
wishes in the above connection to a great extent 
in the year 1003 , but tlie Secretary of State 
flld not approve of the Government proposals, 
and they were finally negatived in 1906, 


Government Deposits 

The proportions which Government deposits have borne from time to Gme to the total Capita 
Reserve and deposit of tlie three Banks arc shown below — 

In Lalhs of Rupees 



1 

Capital 

' 

2 

Reserve 

.3 

Go\ cm men t 
deposits 

4 

OUier 

deposits 

Pioport.ion ot 
Government 
deposits to 

1, 2, S & 4. 

3]st December, 







1891 


350 

97 

297 

1412 

13 • 7 per cent, 

1896 


350 

158 

299 

1292 

14 2 „ 

1901 


300 

213 

340 

1463 

14*3 .. 

1906 


360 

279 

307 

2745 

8-3 „ 

1907 


360 

294 

335 

2811 

8*8 „ 

1908 


360 

309 

325 1 

2861 

8*4 „ 

1909 


360 

318 1 

319 

3265 

7*4 „ 

1910 


360 

331 

423 

3234 

9 7 „ 

1911 


360 

340 

438 

3419 

9*0 

1912 

1 

375 

361 

426 

3578 

9 0 „ 

1913 


375 

370 

687 1 

3644 

11*8 „ 

1914 


375 

386 

501 

4002 

10*5 „ 

1915 


875 

369 

487 

3860 

9*6 „ 

1916 


376 

858 

520 

4470 

9*0 „ 

1917 


376 

1 

363 

771 

6771 

9*3 


The Banks have also the management of the debt of a number of the fiJunicipaliiies, Bort 
Trusts and Improveinent Trusts throogbout India* 
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Presidency Banks’ Progress. 


GoTernment policy In regard to the disposal 
of their surplus treasury balances in India has 
been strongly criticised at various times during 
ttie last thirty years or so, and it has been 
argued that the high rates of interest which 
are so common a feature in India when the 
crops come to bo marketed are to a very large 
extent due to Government action in withdraw- 
ing money from the market when it is most 
n^ed and locking it up in the llesorve Trea- 
suries. This question was considered at some 
length by the Eoyal Commission on Indian 
Finance and Currency q v. which arrived at 
toe conclusion that the present methods of 
deall^ with the balances were open to criticism 
IHio Commission further stated that the most 
obvious remedy would be to close the Eoserve 
Treasuries and place the whole of the Govern- 
ment balances In the Presidency towns with 
toe Ptesidency Banks ; but their final recom- 
mendanon in this connection was that Govern- 


ment should make loans fpim their balances 
to the Presidency Banks — such loans to be 
within the absolute discretion of Government 
and to be granted only on good security and 
for short periods It is not known how far 
the Government of India are prepared to accept 
the Commission’s recommendation in this 
respect 

The question of the establishment of a State 
Bank t\as considered at some length by the 
Commission and a considerable mass of evidence 
was taken on this point The opinions offered 
were however very conflicting, and although 
a draft scheme for such a Bank was drawn up 
by two of the Members of the Commission, the 
Commission as a whole finally came to the 
conclusion that they were not in a position to 
make recommendations one way or the other 
on the question of a State Bank. The whole 
question will no doubt reccuotuU considnation 
after the war 


Recent Progress 

The following statements shew the progress made by the three Banks within recent years — 
In Lakhs of Itvpees • 


Bank op Bengal. 


- 

Capital 

llesorve 

Govt 

depo- 

sits 

Otla 1 
depo- 
sit. 

Cash 

Invest- 

ments 

Dividend 
for yeai 

31st December 

1896 

200 

68 

184 

077 

422. 

1.92 

10 percer 

1900 

200 

100 

166 

582 

249 

130 

11 

1906 

200 

140 

167 

1204 

190 

181 

32 

1900 

200 

150 

160 

1606 

528 

149 

12 

1907 

200 

157 

187 

1671 

400 

279 

12 

1908 

200 

366 

178 

1675 I 

507 

949 

Id 

1909 

200 

170 

108 

1760 

1 016 

411 

14 

1910 

200 

176 

198 

1009 


308 

14 

1911 

200 

180 

270 

1077 

1 729 

.121 

14 „ 

1912 

200 

186 

214 

1711 

1 606 

310 

34 „ 

1913 

200 

191 

301 

1824 

840 

319 

11 

1914 

2(X) 

200 

287 

2100 

1169 

621 

10 

1916 

200 

*204 

266 

197.8 

786 

709 

10 

1916 

200 

*210 

274 

i 2149 

772 

708 

10 

1917 

200 

t221 

4 48 

1 29 U 

1 H82 

771 

17 


• Includes Es 6" lakhs as a n sei\c for depreciation of investments. 

t M „ 


Bank op Bombay. 


1895 

100 

51 

76 

358 

228 

305 

11 percent, 

1900 

100 

70 

87 

432 

129 

89 

11 

1905 

100 

87 

92 

676 

269 

158 

12 

1900 

100 

92 

101 

832 

354 

177 

12 

1907 

100 

96 

112 

821 

324 

164 

13 

1908 

100 

101 

94 

832 

377 

149 

13 

1909 

100 

103 

120 

1095 

416 

303 

13 

1910 

100 

105 

3 62 

1053 

436 

149 

14 

1911 

100 

106 

107 

1104 i 

469 

208 

14 

1912 

100 

106 

117 

1124 

335 

210 

14 

1913 

100 

106 

200 

1016 

477 

232 

14 

1914 

! 100 

110 

183 

1081 

646 

202 

' 15 

1916 

1 100 

100 

136 

1079 

: 429 

270 

i 15 

1916 

100 

1 90 

1 142 

1367 

667 

1 312 

15 

1917 

100 

92 

236 

2817 

1398 

744 

I m ^ 
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Bank of Madeas. 


— 

Capital 

Reserve 

Govt 

depo- 

sits 

Other 1 
depo" 1 
sits 

Uash 

Invest 

ments 

Dividend 
for year. 

1895 

50 

10 

45 

278 

144 

45 

10 percent. 

1900 

60 

22 

35 

260 

82 

67 


1905 

60 

30 

41 

344 

140 

71 

10 

1906 

60 

32 

54 

355 

151 

81 

10 

1907 

60 

30 

35 

416 

162 

84 

10 „ 

1908 

60 

40 

52 

447 

153 

84 

11 M 

1909 

60 

44 

40 1 

500 

! 141 

79 

12 

1910 

60 

i 48 

72 

567 

184 

85 

12 

1911 

60 

1 52 

1 59 

625 

165 

104 

12 

1912 

75 

I 70 

75 

743 

196 

113 

12 

1913 

75 

i 7i 1 

1 86 

805 

219 

117 

12 ,. 

1914 

75 

i 76 i 

I 91 

761 

267 

134 

12 

1915 

76 

65 1 

! 86 

803 

256 

184 

12 

1916 

76 

55 1 

104 

i 9()0 

286 

161 

12 

1917 

75 

50 I 

87 * 

1 1020 

496 

94 

12 


iVoUj —(Tlie Banka have power under 8ec 36 (/) to draw Bills of Evchange payable out of India 
under certilln stated circumstances, but tins permission is of comparatively litUe 
importance ) Bank of Bombay 


Branches. 

Bank of Bengal 

Calcutta — 

Uarnson Hoad, Clive Street & Park Street 


Bonibay— 

Bydilla, Mandv i and S.indhurst Hoad. 
Ahmedabad, Ahiucdabad City (Sub Branch), 
Akola, Amraoti, Broach, Hyderabad (Sind), 
liidoie, Jalgaon, Karachi, Poona, Eajkot, 
Sholapur, Sukkur and Surat. 


Agra, Akyab, Allahabad, Benares, Cawnj'oro, 
Chittagong, Dacca, Delhi, Hyderabad D((- 
can, Jalxjaiguri, Lahore, Lucknow, Moulinein, 
Nagpore, Naraingunge, Patna, Rangoon, 
Secunderabad, Simla 

Pay Offices 


Bank of Madras 

Alleppy, Bangalore Be Mary, Bimllpatam, Cali- 
cut, Coconada, Cochin, Coimbatore, Colombo, 
Guntur, Madura, Mangalore, Masulipatam, 
Negapatam, Ootacamund, Salem, Tellicherry 
Trithinopoly, Trivandium and Tuticorin 
Out Stations 


Chandpore, Serajgimge and Bombay {Agency) Bezwada Kiode, Nar^aimr, Rajahraundry and 


izianagiani 


THE EXCHANGE BANKS. 


The Banks cariymg on Exchange business 
in India are merely branch agencies of Banks 
having their head offices in J^ondon, on the 
(Continent, or in the Far East and the United 
States. Originally their businebs was confined 
almost exclusively to the financing ol the ex- 
ternal trade of India , but in recent years 
most of them, while continuing to finance this 
part of India’s trade, have also taken an active 
part in the financing of the internal portion also 
at the places where tiieir branches are situated 
At one time the Banks carried on their opera- 
tions m India almost entirely with money 
borrowed elsewhere, principally in London — 
the home offices of the Banks attracthig de- 
posits for use in India by offering rates of in- 
terest much higher than the English Banks 
were able to quote Within recent years how- 
ever it has been discovered that it is possible 
to attract deposits in India on quite as fa /cur- 
able terms as can be done m London and a very 
large proportion of the financuig done by the 
Exchange Banks is now carried through by 
means of money actually borrowed in India 
No information is available as to how far eacA 
Bank has secured deposits in India but the 
following statement published by the Director- 
General of Statistics in India shows how rapidly 
such deposits have grown in the aggregate 
within recent years 


lOlAL DEl’OSITS OF ALL EXCHANGE BANE6 
SECURED IN India. 


In LaKhs of liuyees. 


1895 


1080 

1900 


1050 

1901 


1188 

1902 


1370 

1903 


1614 

1904 


1632 

1905 


1704 

1906 


1808 

1907 


1917 

1908 


1951 

1909 


2027 

1910 


2479 

1911 


2816 

1912 


2953 

191 { 


3103 

1914 


3014 

1915 


3364 

1916 


3803 

Exchange Banks* Investments. 


Turning now to the question of the invest* 
ment of the Banks’ resources, so far as it oon* 
cerns India, this to a great extent coQBists of 
the purchase of bllis drawn against imports 
and exrorts to and from India. 

The financing of the import trade originated 
I and Is carried through however tor tlm most 
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The Exchange Banks. 


part by Branches outside of India, the Indian 
Branches’ share in the business consisting prin- 
cipally in collecting the amount of the bills 
at maturity and in furnishing their other branch- 
es with information as to the means and stand- 
ing of the drawees of the bills, and it is as re- 
gards the export business that the Indian 
Branches are more immediately concerned. 
The Exchange Banks have practically a mono- 
poly of the export finance in India and in view 
of the dimensions of the trade which has to 
be dealt with the Banks would under ordinary 
circumstances require to utilise a very large 
proi>ortlon of their resources in carrying through 
the business They are able however by a 
system of rediscount m London to limit the 
employment of their own resources to a com- 
paratively small figure In relation to the busi- 
ness they actually put through No definite 
information can be secured as to the extent 
to which rediscounting in London is earned 
on but the following figures appeanng in the 
balance sheets dated Slst December 1917 of 
the undemoted Banks will give some idea of this 
Liability on Bills of Exchange iie-dis- 

COFNTED AND STILL CUllIlENT 

£ 

Chartered Bank of India . . 6,160,000 

Eastern Bank, Ld . . 718,000 

Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 8,609,000 
Corporation 

Mercantile Bank of India, Txl 0,415,000 

National Bank of India, Ld ‘2,133,000 

21,14,5,000 


The above figures do not of course relate 
to re-discounts of Indian bills alone, as the 
Banks operate in other parts of the world also, 
but it may safely be inferred that bills drawn in 
India form a very large proportion of the whole 
The bills against exports are largely drawn 
at three months’ sight and may either be‘'clcan” 


or be accompanied by the documents relating 
to the goods in respect of which they are drawn. 
Most of them are drawn on well known firms 
at home or against crei^ts opened by Banks 
or financial houses in England and bearing as 
they do an Exchange Bank endorsement they 
are readily taken up by the discount houses 
and Banks in London. Any bills purchased 
in India are sent home by the first possible 
Mail so that presuming they are rediscounted 
as soon as they reach London the Exchange 
Banks are able to secure the return of their 
money in about 16 or 17 days instead of having 
to wait for three months which would be the 
case if they were unable to rediscount It 
must not be assumed however that all bills 
are rediscounted as soon as they reach London 
as at times it suits the Banks to hold up the 
bills m anticipation of a fall in the London 
discount rate while on occasions also the Banks 
prefer to hold the bills on their own account 
as an investment until maturity. 

The Banks place themselves in funds in India 
for the purpose of purchasing export bills in 
a variety of W'ays of which the following are 
the pnneipal — 

(1) Proceeds of import bills as they mature. 

(2) Sale of drafts and telegraphic trans- 
fers payable in London and elsewhere 
out of India. 

(3) Purchase of Council Bills and Telcgra- 
pldc Tiansfers payable in India from 
the Secretary of State. 

(4) Tmi>orts of bar gold and silver bullion. 

(5) Imports of sovereigns from London, 
Egypt or Austraha 

The remaining business transacted by the 
Banks in India is cf the usual nature and need 
not be given in detail 

The following is a statement of the position 
of tb" various Exchange Banks carrying on 
business in India as at 3ist December 191V. 


In Thousands of £. 


— 


Capital. 

j Keserve. 

Deposits. 

Cash and 
Investment 

Chaitered Bank of India 


lioo 

2000 

2S042 

1 2020 

Comptoir National D’ Escomijtc 
Paris. 

dt 

sooo 

171.) 

74720 

15505 

Eastern Bank, Ld 


600 

1 70 

5049 

2275 

Hongkong & Shanghai Bank 


1500 

i 3450 

31402 

10253 

International Banking Corpn. 


C5G 

: 992 

7306 

3204 

Mercantile Bank of India 


562 

1 650 

9812 

3295 

National Bank of India . . 


1000 

1250 

24685 

8851 

Eusso Asiatic Bank (1915) 


4745 

2500 

48200 

11260 

Yokohama Specie Bank . . 

. . 

4200 

2492 

52700 

1U901 

Sumitomo Bank 

.. 

j 1875 

; 360 

18762 

5540 

Bank of Taiwan . 

•• 

1 2250 

603 

1 

33430 

7715 



Joint Stock Banks, 


2 ^ 

JOINT STOCK BANKS. 

Previous to 1906 there were few Banks of i of a very specniative and unsafe charaoter and 
this description operating in India, and such as It was a matter of no great surprise to many 
were then in existence were of comparatively people when it became Imown that some of the 
small importance and had their business con- Banks were in difficulties, 
fined to a very restricted area. The rapid 
development of this class of Bank, which j^s 
been so marked a feature in Banking within 
recent years, really had its origin in Bombay 
and set in with the establishment of the Bank 
of India and the Indian Specie Bank in 1006. 

After that time there was a perfect stream 
of new flotations, and although many of the new The public have for the time being lost much 
Companies confined themselves to legitimate of their conOdence in this class of Bank and 
banking business, on the other hand a very large deposits to a very large extent have been with- 
number engaged in other businesses in addition drawn and it is feared that a large portion of 
and can hardly be properly classed as Banks. the money has gone back into boa^s. This 
These Banks made very great strides during is very unfortunate as many of the Baok<t, 
tlie first few years of their existence, but it particularly the older established concerns, 
was generally suspected in well informed circles have always been recognised as being conducted 
that the business of many of the Banks was on safe and prudent lines. 


The first important failure to take place was 
that of the People's Bank of India and the toss 
of confidence caused by the failure of that Bank 
resulted in a very large number of other failures, 
the principal being that of the Indian Specie 
Bank. 


The following shows the position of the better known existing Banks as it appears in the 
atcat available Balance* Sheets — 


I n Lakhs of Rupees 


— I 

Capital 1 

Reserve. | 

Deposits 

Cash and 
Investments. 

Allahabad Bank, Ld 

1 30 

1 50 

680 

288 

Alliance Bank of Simla, Ld 

86 

' 50 

1229 

523 

Bank of Baroda, Ld. 

10 

7 

178 

62 

Bank of India, Ld 

1 50 

1 1,, 1 

445 

207 

Bank of Mysore, Ld 

I 10 

i { 

74 

27 

Central Bank of India, Ld 

26 

i ^ 

404 

•262 

Indian Bank, Ld. 

10 

2 

20 

10 

Karachi Bank, Ld. 

2 


7 

1 

National Financing and Commission 
Corporation, Ld, 

10 

’i 

1 

37 

20 

Oudh Commercial Bank, Ld 


1 

12 

3 

Punjab National Bank, Ld. 

I i« 

i 11 1 

142 

72 


The principal Banks which have gone into liquidation during the last three or four years 
are given i^low along with a Statement of their Capital Reserve and deposits as at the date of 
the latest available Balance Sheets — 

1 71 Lakhs of Rupees. 


Bank of Upper India (1912) 

Bombay Banking Co 

Credit Bank of India, Ld. 

Deccan Bank, Ld. 

Indian Specie Bank, Ld 

Kathiawad and Abmedabad Banking Corporation 

Lahore Bank, Ld. (1912) 

People's Bank of India, Ld. 

Ihipjab Co-operative Bank, Ld. (1912) . . 

The Pioneer Bank 

Standard Bank, Ld 


Capital. 

j Reserve. 

Deposits. 

10 

9 

191 

1 


15 

10 


5] 

1 

. , 

11 

75 

15 

270 

7 

* 

23 

1 


28 

12 

*2 

127 

7 

2 

60 

3-84 


J*96 

10 

•* 

4 
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Growth of Joint Stock Banks. 



Capital. 

Reserve, 

Deposits, 

The following figures appearing in the Report 

1900 

• • 

82 

45 

807 

of the Director-General of Statistics shews the 

1905 

0 • 

84 

77 

1198 

growth of the Capital, 

Reserve and Deposits 

1906 


133 

56 

1165 

of the principal Joint Stock Banks registered 
n India . — 

1907 


229 

03 

1400 




1908 


239 

69 

1626 


In Lakhs of rupees. 

1909 


206 

87 

2049 


Cajydal, 

Reierve, Deposits 

1910 


275 

100 

2565 

1870 

9 

1 13 

1911 


285 

126 

2529 

1876 

14 

2 27 

1912 


291 

134 

2726 

1880 

18 

8 63 

1913 


231 

132 

2269 

1886 

.. 18 

6 94 

1914 


251 

141 

1710 

1890 

.. 83 

17 270 

1916 


281 

166 

1787 

1896 

63 

31 666 

1916 


287 

173 

2471 


NATIVE PRIVATE BANKERS AND SHROjt''FS. 


Native private Bankers and Shroffs flourished 
in India long before Joint Stock Banks were 
ever thought of, and it seems likely that they 
will continue to thrive for some very consider- 
able time to come. The use of the word 
“ Shroff ” is usually associated with a person 
who charges usurious rates of interest to im- 
pecunious people, but this is hardly fair to the 
people known as “ shroffs *’ in banking circles, 
as there is no doubt that the latter are of very 
real service to the business community and of 
very great assistance to Banks in India Under 
present conditions the Banks in India can never 
nope to be able to get into sufficiently close 
touch with the affairs of the vast trading com- 
munity in India to enable them to grant accom- 
modation to more than a few of these traders 
direct, and it is in his capacity as middleman 
that the shroff proves of such great service 
In this capacity also he brings a very con- 
siderable volume of business within the scope 
of the Presidency Banks Act. and enables the 
Presidency Banks to give accommodation 
which, without his assistance, the Banks would 
not be permitted to give. The shroff’s position 
as an intermediary between the trading com- 
munity and the Banks usually arises in some- 
thing after the following manner A Shop- 
keeper in the bazaar, with limited means of his 
own, finds that, after using all his own money, he 
Still requires say Rs 26,000 to stock his shem 
suitably. He thereupon approaches the shroff, 
and the latter after very careful inquiries as to 
the shopkeeper’s position grants the accom- 
modation, if he is satisfied that the business is 
safe. The business, os a rule, is arranged inrough 
a hoondee broker, and in the case referred to 
the latter may probably approach about ten 
shroffs and secure accommodation from them 
to the extent of Rs. 2,600 each A hoondee 
usually drawn at a currency of about 2 months 
is almost invariably taken by the shroffs in 
respect of such advances. 

A stage is reached however when the demands 
on the shroffs are greater than they are able to 
meet out of their own money, and it is at this 


point that the assistance of the Banks is called 
into requisition. The shroffs do this by taking 
a number of the bills they already hold to the 
Banks for discount under their endorsement, 
and the Banks accept such bills freely to an 
I extent determined in each case by the standing 
of the shroff and the strength of the drawers. 
The extent to which any one shroff may grant 
accommodation in the bazaar is therefore 
dependent on two factors, t>«., (1) the limit 
which he himself may think it advisable to 
place on his transactions, and (2) the extent to 
which the Banks are prepared to discount bills 
bearing his endorsement The shroffs keep in 
very close touch with all the traders to whom 
I they grant accommodation, and past experience 
[ has shewn that the class of business above 
I referred to is one of the safest the Banks can 
engage in. 

The rates cha.gcd by the shroffs are usually 
based on the rates at which they in turn can 
discount the bills with the Banks and neces- 
sarily vary according to the standing of the bor- 
rower and with the season of the year. Gene- 
rally speaking, however, a charge of two annas 
per cent, per mensem above the Bank’s rate Of 
discount, or ®/o is a fair average rate charged 
in Bombay to a first class borrower. Rates 
in Calcutta and Madras are on a slightly higher 
scale due in a great measure to the fact that 
the competition among the snrofls for business 
IS not so keen in these places as it is in Bombay. 

The shroffs who engage in the class of business 
above described are principally Marwaries and 
Multanis having their head Offices for the most 
part in Bikanir and Shikarpur. respectively, the 
business elsewhere than at the Head Offices 
being carried on by “ Moonlms ” who have 
very wide powers. 

It is not known to what extent native bankers 
and shroffs receive deposits and engage in ex- 
cliango business throughout India, but thwe is 
no doubt that this is done to a very considenble 
extent. 
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THE BANK KATE. 


Each Presidency Bank flxea Its own Bank 
rate, and the current rate of each Bank deter- 
m^es to a great extent the rates for all im- 
portant classes of business within the Bank’s 
M)here of influence. The rates in the three 
Presidencies are not always uniform, but it 
seldom happens that a difference of more than 
l®/o exists, more particularly as regards Bombay 
and Bengal, which seem to be in closer touch 
with each other than appears to be the case 
with Madras. 


The rate fixed represents the rate charged by 
the Banks on demand loans against Govern* 
ment securities only and advances on other 
securities or discounts are granted as a rule at 
a slightly higher rate. Ordinarily such advam 
ces or discounts are granted at from one-half to 
one per cent over the official rate ; but this does 
not always apply and in the monsoon months, 
when the Bank rate is sometimes nominal, 
it often happens that such accommodation 
is granted at the official rate or even less. 


The following statement shews the average Bank rate of each Bank since 1881 . — 




Bank of Bombay. 

Bank of Bengal. 

Bank of Madras. 

Year. 


1 st 

Half- 

2 nd 

Half- 

Yearly 

Ist 

Half- 

2 nd 

Half- 

Yearly 

Ist 

Half- 

2 nd 

Half- 

Yearly 



year 

year. 

average. 

year. 

5 ear. 

average 

year 

year. 

average. 

1884 


9 03 

1 

4-17 

6 60 

8 813 

3*946 

6*379 

8*42 

4 13 

6 27 

1885 


5 90 

4 00 

4 95 

6 757 

4 005 

5 381 

5 71 

3 23 

4 47 

1886 


6 35 

6 50 

6 42 

5 923 

6*152 

6-037 

5 48 

5 04 

5 50 

1887 


7 78 

3 73 

5 75 

7 475 

3-804 

5-639 

7 92 

3 90 

6 91 

1888 


5 90 

5*51 

5 70 

6-736 

5 185 

5 400 

5 78 

5 44 

6*61 

1889 


0 46 

4 00 

6 73 

9 309 

4*674 

6 991 

9 62 

4 14 

6*88 

1890 


9 21 

3-28 

6 24 

8-265 

8 315 

5 790 

8 14 

3 32 

5*73 

1891 


3 88 

2 23 

3 05 

3 602 

2 622 

3-002 

3 60 

2 25 

2*92 

1892 


3 97 

3 04 

3*50 

3 884 

3*114 

3 499 

4 03 

3 07 

8*65 

1898 


5 97 

3-84 

4*90 

5-685 

4-076 

4 880 

6 10 

4 36 

5*27 

1894 


7*65 

3 46 

5 50 

7-425 

3 364 

5 394 

6 72 

3 31 

6*01 

1895 


4 30 

3 60 

3 95 

5 066 

3 592 

4-329 

5 02 

3 50 

4*26 

1896 


5 85 

6 10 

5*47 

6 774 

5 608 

6-691 

6 00 

5 28 

6*64 

1897 


10-11 

5 64 

7 87 

9*884 

5 967 

7-925 

9 97 

6 00 

7*98 

1898 


12 03 

4-55 

8 29 

11 016 

6-114 

8 065 

11 09 

4 61 

7*80 

1899 


6*34 

5-42 

5*88 

6*337 

5*494 

6-915 

6 27 

6 83 

6*06 

1900 


6 9 

3-79 

5*34 

6-414 

4 272 

6 343 

7 24 

4 60 

5*87 

1901 


7*07 

3-83 

5*45 

6 895 

4-070 

5 482 ! 

7-57 

4 00 

6*83 

1902 


6-25 

3*43 

4-84 

0 176 

3*549 

4-862 1 

7- 

4*02 

6*61 

1903 


6 * 7 

3 48 

5-09 

6-266 

3-494 

4 879 

7 13 

4 27 

6*70 

1904 


5 15 

3*82 

4 48 

5 560 

4-190 

4-875 I 

6*42 

4 07 

6*24 

1906 


5 77 

4-42 

6-00 

5*658 

1 4 630 

5-094 * 

6 04 

4-19 

6*11 

1906 


i 7 24 

5 28 

6 26 

6 950 

5 885 

6-417 1 

7 15 

5 04 

0*09 

1907 


7 81 

4-11 

5-96 

7 635 

4 676 

6 106 ! 

8 24 

4*54 

6*39 

1908 


i 7-84 

4-02 

5-93 

7 417 

4 244 

5-830 ! 

8*38 

4-38 

6*38 

1909 

** 1 

6-47 

3 82 

5-14 

6*580 

3*907 

5-243 

7*65 

4-41 

5*98 

1910 

’ ‘ 

* * i 

6-1,9 

4-14 

5*16 

6 143 

1 4 510 

5*320 

7*17 

4*65 

6*91 

1911 

1 

6*55 

3-52 

5*03 

6-657 

4*358 

5*607 

7*59 

4*86 

6*97 

1912 

* ' 1 

6*01 

4*10 

6-05 

6-242 

4*592 

6'417 

7*51 

4*69 

6*05 

1913 

• • 1 
*• 

7-23 

4-62 

6*92 

6-669 

5-331 

5 950 

7*76 

6*54 

6*66 

1914 

1 

6*52 

5-28 

6*40 

5-939 

4*961 

5*450 

0*63 

6*16 

6*89 

1915 

.. 

5*84 

5*30 

5 57 

5*839 

a 543 

6*691 , 

6*87 

5-54 

6*70 

1910 


7*18 

6-66 

6*41 

7*252 

6*321 

6*786 1 

7 71 

6 48 

7*09 

1917 


6*70 

5*42 

6*06 

6*690 

5*364 

6*027 

8 * 

6 64 

7*82 

1918 


5*79 

1 

• " 

.... 

6*773 

.... 

. . i 
•* * * 1 

6-92 

*. . . 

• ••• 
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Bank of Bombay. 

Bank of Bengal. 

Bank of Madras. 

Date. 


Rate. 

Date. 

Rate. 

Date. 

Rate. 

1904 



Per cent 

1905 


Per cent 

1902 


Per cent. 

February 

.. 

11 

7 

February 

23 

7 

January 

14 

6 



25 

6 

March 

9 

8 

>» • 

20 

7 

March 


10 

6 

»» 

30 

7 

February . . 

6 

8 

May 


19 

4 











April 

6 

6 

May 

1 

7 

June 


16 

3 

f* 

14 

6 

J> 

29 

6 

October 


13 

4 

t- 

27 

4 






20 

5 

July 

20 

3 

June 

12 

5 








»» 

30 

4 

1905 




August 

17 

4 

December . . 

23 

5 

February 

•• 

2 

15 

6 

7 

September 

29 

5 




March 


9 

8 

November 

30 

6 

1903 





30 

7 

December 

14 

7 

January 

12 

6 

April 


6 

6 




February . 

3 

7 



14 

5 

1906 




10 

8 





January 

4 

8 

Apru 

20 

7 

July 


6 

4 

February 

1 

9 






27 

3 




July 

f) 

6 

August 


10 

4 

March 

15 

8 

»» • 

13 

5 





$$ * 

22 

7 

»» • • 

23 

4 

Novembei 


23 

5 




Dceeraber 

21 

5 



80 

0 

April 

5 

6 




December 


14 

7 


12 

5 











1004 



1906 




May 

3 

6 

January 

7 

6 

January 


4 

8 


17 

7 

»» 

21 

7 

February 

, , 

1 

9 


24 

6 











May 

16 

6 

March 


16 

8 

June 

7 

5 


30 

5 



22 

7 

»» 

28 

4 




if 


29 

6 

July 

19 

3 

July 

5 

4 








December 

22 

5 

April 


26 

7 

August 

9 

4 



j 

Blay 


24 

6 

ff 

23 

5 











1905 



June 


21 

6 

September 

13 

6 

January 

23 

6 

July 


12 

4 


20 

7 

February . . 

27 

7 

if 


9 

3 

October 

11 

6 

March 

13 

8 

August 


9 

4 

November 

16 

7 

April 

3 

7 

September 


12 

& 


29 

8 

If 

14 

6 





December 

6 

9 




November 


15 

6 




May 

8 

6 



22 

7 




•• 

29 

6 * 



29 

8 

1907 






December 


13 

0 

April 

18 

8 

June 

15 

5 





ti 

25 

7 

July 

10 

4 

1907 







December . . 

18 

6 

March 


7 

8 

May 

2 

6 




May 


2 

7 

fU • • 

16 

5 





, , 

9 

6 




1906 







July 

4 

4 

January 

8 

7 

June 

, , 

6 

7 

tf • • 

25 

3 

12 

16 

8 

99 


20 

6 







July 

. . 

27 

6 

September 

12 

4 

April 

4 

7 

, , 

4 

4 


26 

5 

May 

28 

6 





November 

7 

6 




August 

, , 

1 

3 




June 

21 

5 

S^tember 

. . 

26 

4 




July 

12 

ft 





1908 






November 

, . 

7 

5 

January 

4 

7 

September .. 

17 

6 

December 

•• 

12 

1 ^ 

ff • • 

9 

8 

November .. 

29 

6 
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Bank of Bombay. 

Bank of Bengal. 

Bank of Madras, 

Date 



Rate. 

Date 


1 Rate 

Date 


1 Rate. 

1908 



Per cent 

1908 


Per cent 

1900 


Per cent 

January 


3 

7 

January 

16 

9 

December . 

6 

7 

February 


9 

6 

8 

9 

March 

5 

8 


10 

8 

March 


19 

8 

May 

26 

21 

7 

0 

1907 

January 

16 

9 

AprJ 


26 

16 

7 

8 

June 

25 

5 

April 

May 

29 

6 

8 

7 

May 


28 


July 

2 

4 




7 

16 

3 

June 

24 

6 

June 

July 


25 

6 

Septciuber 

3 

4 

July 

1 

5 


2 

5 

November 

5 

5 

July 

8 

4 

99 


16 

4 

»» 

26 

6 

November ., 

4 

6 



23 

3 







October 


22 

4 

1909 



December . 

5 

6 

November 


5 

5 

January 

14 

28 

7 

8 


21 

7 

December 


10 

6 

March 

18 


1908 



1900 

January 







Janii.ii V 

9 

8 


H 

7 

April 

May 

29 

27 

0 

February 

10 

9 

May 


13 

6 

June 

17 

4 

May 

18 

S 

June 







June 

15 

7 


3 

5 

July 

1 

3 


0 

July 


24 

4 

8e])t ember 

30 

4 





15 

3 



July 

7 

5 

November 




November 

13 

5 

14 

4 

. 

4 

4 

December 

9 

0 

November . 

30 

5 



18 

5 




Deeembi r 

10 

6 

M 


25 

6 

1910 






1910 

March 




March 

3 

7 

1909 




3 

7 

May 

12 

6 

January 

12 

28 

7 

H 

May 


12 

6 

Juno 

2 

5 



June 





16 

4 

June 

1 

7 


2 

5 


30 

3 

17 

6 

99 


23 

4 




July 

28 

5 

July 




September 

22 

1 4 

19 

4 


7 

3 

October 

6 

5 



October 


0 

4 




November 

16 

5 

November 




November 

3 

6 

December 

20 

6 


3 

5 

December 

1 

7 




_ »> 


17 

6 




1910 



December 


15 

7 

1911 



January 

4 

7 





February 

23 

8 

March 

7 

8 




March 

30 

7 

May 

13 

7 

May 


18 

6 






June 


1 

5 

May 

11 

6 

June 

7 

6 

a- V 


21 

4 

June 

1 

5 


20 

5 

July 


13 

3 


15 

4 

July 

4 

4 

October 


19 

4 

August 

3 

3 

November 

8 

5 

December 


21 

5 

31 

4 

»> 

18 

6 

, 1912 




September 

28 

6 

December 

20 

7 

January 


11 

6 

1912 



»* 

22 

8 

*1 

. . 

18 

7 

January 

11 

6 




February 

*1 


1 

8 

M 

18 

26 

7 

8 

1911 

May 

23 

7 

•• 

22 

7 

March 

7 

7 

June 

7 

6 

Uaioh 


20 

6 


21 

6 


19 

6 

May 

.. 

0 

5 

Blay 

23 

5 

July 

7 

4 







_ . 
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Bank of Bombay. 

Bank of Bengal. 

Bank of Madras. 

DaU. 


Bate. 

Date. 


Rate 

Date. 

Rate. 



Per cent 



Per cent 




Per cent 

1912 



1912 



1911 




June 

13 

4 

June 

20 

4 

November 


14 

5 

July 

11 

3 

July 

11 

3 

December 


21 

6 

October 

3 

4 

September 

13 

4 





November 

14 

6 

October 

3 

5 






28 

6 

November 

14 

6 

1912 




December 

12 

7 

i» 

28 

7 





„ 

27 

8 




January 


9 

7 




1913 





29 

8 

1913 






May 


29 

7 




January 

9 

8 

June 


17 

6 

April 

3 

7 

February 

13 

7 



24 

6 

May 

29 

6 

April 

17 

6 

July 


8 

4 

June 

12 

5 

June 

5 

6 

November 


12 

5 

July 

3 

4 

ff • • 

19 

4 

December 


2 

6 


17 

3 






9 

7 

August 

7 

4 

July 

3 

3 



30 

8 

September 

10 

5 

August 

7 

4 





October 

10 

6 

»» 

28 

5 






31 

5 

September 

18 

0 

1913 







November 

13 

7 





1914 






June 


4 

7 




1914 





16 

6 

January 

15 

6 




July 


8 

5 

May 

21 

6 

March 

19 

6 

October 


1 

6 

June 

4 

4 

May 

1 

6 





*t « • 

26 

3 








August 

6 

4 

June 

4 

4 

1914 





13 

5 

July 

9 

3 





* 

20 

6 




January 


2 

7 




August 

6 

6 

May 


25 

0 




November 

5 

9 

June 


8 

5 

1915 








23 

4 







August 


21 

5 

June 

2 

5 

1916 



October 


12 

6 

November 

4 

6 











June 

2 

5 








September 

23 

6 

1916 




1916 
















June 


7 

5 

January 

6 

7 

1916 



October 


4 

9 

April 

13 

8 




December 


20 

7 

13 

7 

January 

1 

7 





May 

26 

6 


20 

8 





June 

15 

5 

April 

14 

i 7 

1916 



1 

July 

13 

4 

June 

1 

6 





August 

17 

6 

i» 

22 

6 

January 


17 

8 

October 


0 

September 

14 

6 

June 


5 

7 

November 

23 1 

7 

October 

12 

7 



19 

C 

». 

30 

8 

November 

9 

8 

October 


30 

7 







December 


4 

8 

1917 



1917 


1 

! 











1917 




February 

22 

7 

February 

22 

7 





Bfardi 

16 

6 

March 

16 

6 

August 


20 

7 

August 

December 

23 

6 

5 

6 

September 

6 

5 

September 

•• 

3 

6 

1 




1918 







1918 






1918 







January 

3 

6 





May 

23 

6 

May 

23 

9 

January 


15 

7 

November . . | 

7 

6 

November 

7 

6 

August 

•• 

6 

0 
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BANKERS* CLEARING HOUSES. 


The principal Ciearing Houses in India are 
those of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, and Ka- 
rachi, and of these the first two are by far the 
most important. The members at these places 
consist of the Presidency Banks, most of the 
Exchange Banks and English Banking Agency 
firms, and a few of the better known of the 
local Joint Stock Banks. Ko Bank is entitled 
to claim to be a member as of right and any 
apphcation for admission to a Clearing must 
be proposed and seconded by two members 
and be subject thereafter to ballot by the ex- 
isting members. 

The duties of settling Bank are undertaken 
by the Presidency Bank at each of the places 
mentioned and a representative of each member 
attends at the office of that Bank on each busi- 
uess day at the time fixed to deliver all cheques 
he may have negotiated on other members 


and to receive in exchange all cheques drawn 
on him negotiated by the latter. After all 
the cheques have been received and delivered 
the representative of each Bank advises the 
settUng Bank of the difference between bis 
total receipts and deliveries and the settling 
Bank thereafter strikes a final balance to satisfy 
itself that the totals of the debtor balances 
agrees with the total of the creditor balances. 
The debtor Banks thereafter arrange to pay 
the amounts due by them to the settling Bank 
during the course of the day and the latter in 
turn arranges to pay on receipt of those amounts 
the balances duo to the creditor Banks. In 
practice however all the members keep Bank 
accomits with the settling Bank so that the 
final balances arc settled bv cheques and book 
entries thus doing away with the necessity for 
cash m any form. 


The figures for the Clearing Houses in India above referred to are given below : — 

Total amount of Cheques Cleared Annually. 

In lakhi of Rapeei. 


— 

Calcutta. 1 

1 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

Karachi. { 

ToUl, 

1901 

. . . 

, , 

Not available 

6,511 

1,338 

178 

8,027 

1902 




7,013 

1,295 

268 , 

8,676 

1903 




8,762 

1,464 

340 1 

10,566 

1904 




9,492 

1,536 

365 

11,398 

1905 




10,927 

1,560 

324 I 

12,811 

1906 




10,912 

1,583 

400 

12,895 

1907 


. . 

22,444 

12,645 

1,548 

630 i 

87,167 

1908 



21,281 

12,585 

1,754 

643 1 

36,268 

1909 



19,776 

14.376 

1,948 

702 

30,801 

1910 



22,238 

10,652 

2,117 

765 

41,762 

1911 



25,763 

17,e05 

2,088 

762 

46,218 

1912 



28,831 

20,831 

1,152 

1,159 1 

1 

62,835 

1913 

. . 


33,133 

21,890 

j 2,340 

1,219 j 

68,582 

1914 


. . 

28,031 

17,696 

j 2,127 

1,315 j 

49,169 

1915 

. . . . 


32,266 

16,462 

j 1,887 

1,352 1 

51,967 

1916 

• • • < 


48,017 

24,051 

2,495 

1,603 ' 

76,066 

1917 

.. 


47,193 

33,655 

2,339 

2,028 

1 

85,215 
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Government of India Rupee Loans. 

The following are the Loans in the hands 
of the public still extant, all the others having 
bu‘n extinguished either by conversion or by 


discharge 

(1) Three <fe a half per cent, loan of 1842-43 

(2) Ditto 1854-55 

(3) Ditto 1865 

(4) Ditto 1879 

(6) Three per cent, loan of 1896-97 

(6) Three & a half per cent, loan of 1900-01 

(7) 4 per cent Terminable loan of 1915-16 

(8) 4 per cent Conversion loan of 1916-17 

(9) 5 pt'r cent War Loan of 1917 

(10) 5J per cent War Bonds of 1917 

(11) Ditto 1918 


The first four of these loans were made re- 
payable at the option of Government on or 
after Slst July 1904 on three months' notice 
being given sc that the position now as regards 
tlxese loans is that Government are at hberty 
to discharge them at any time on giving three 
months’ notice In view however of the neces- 
sity of fresh borrowings by Government this 
power is not hkely to be exercised for some 
considerable time to come. 

The 3i per cent. Loan of 1900-01 is repay- 
able, also at the option of Government, on or 
after Slst December 1920 on three months’ 
notice being given and all loans issued since 
the year 1900 have been included in and form 
part of the 1900-01 loan 

In 1896 Government resolved in view of the 
easy condition of the money market to try 
the experiment of borrowing at 3 per cent and 
the loan of Its 4 crores raised m that year was 
accordingly issued bearing that rate of interest 
The opportunity was also taken to advertise 
for discharge the two 3J per cont.loans of 1853-54 
and 1803-94 but proprietors of these loans 
were given the option of transferring their 
holdings to the new 3 per cent, loan The Us 4 
crores loan was successfully floated and appeal- 
ed to be a great success but it was soon seen 
that the pubhc had no use for a 3 per cent 
security and Government have never repeated 
the attempt to borrow at 3 per cent The 
successfui tenderers for the loan of 1896-97 j 
experienced great dififtcultv in disposing of any 
part of their holdings and as through course 
of time the notes became practically unmarket- 
able it was generally felt that Government 
must do something to improve the market 
for the notes. Various proposals were sub- 
mitted to Government with this end in view 
but the latter delayed taking any action in 
the matter until the year 1908. Such action took 
the form of gnung holders the option of convert- 
ing their 3 per cent, notes mto 3J per cent notes 
of the 1900^1 loan on the following terms — 

(1) If the face value of the 3 per cent, notes 
tendered for conversion is an exact 
multiple of Rs. 700 the tenderer will 
receive in exchange per cent, notes 
for 6-7ths of suen face value. 


(2) If the face value of the 3 per cent, notes 
tendered for conversion does not form 
an exact multiple of Us. 700 the tenderer 
has the option of receiving — 

(a) 3^ per cent notes eqmvalent to the 
nearest lower multiple of Es. 700 cal- 
culated as in Clause 1 together with 
the difference in 3 per cent, notes, or 
(5) 3i per cent, notes of the nearest higher 
equivalent face value m hundreds 
calculated as in Clause 1 on payment 
in cash of the difference between 
(i) 6-7ths of the face value of the 
3 per cent notes tendered and (li) 
the face value of the 3i per cent, notes 
received m exchange. 

The above offer is still in force but Govern 
inent have reserved the right to withdraw it 
at any time on giving 6 months’ notice. The 
balance of tlio 3 per cent, loan stood at 
Rs 10,95 lacs on Slat March 1897, at Rs. 11,07 
lacs on SOtli September 1908 at Rs 8,42 lacs 
on Olst March 1 913 and at Rs 7,26 lacs on 81st 
March 1917 The wogk connected with the pay- 
ment of interest, tfec , on Government loans is 
entrusted to the Presidency Banks in the 3 
Presidency towns, to the District Treasuries 
elsewhere in India, and to the Bank of England 
in London 

The 4 per cent Terminable Loan of 1915-1916 
was issued at par in August 1915 and the Loan 
if not previously redeemed will be repaid at 
par on 30th November 1923, Government how- 
ever reserves the right to redeem the loan or 
any part of it at any time on or after the 30th 
November 1920 on giving three months’ notice 
A new departure was made when issuing this 
loan — the public were permitted to make 
applications through the Post Office for sums 
not exceeding Rs 5,000 Such appheations re- 
ceived allotment in full The offer remained 
open until 30th Oct , and resulted in a further 
subscription of forty-four lakhs 

The 4 per cent Conversion Loan of 1916-17 
was Issued at par in June 1916 and the total 
tenders, exclusive of those received through 
the Post Office, amounted to Rs 6,35 lacs, all 
of which were accepted by Government Allot- 
ments of this loan carried with them the right to 
convert an equivalent amount of 3|- per cent, 
or 3 per cent securities into the 4 per cent Loan 
it the rates of 90 per cent and 82 i per cent 
respectively 

The Loan of 1917 was for an unlimited amount 
and was raised for the special purpose of paying 
a portion of India’s gift of 100 million pounds 
towards the cost of the War. 

The issue was made in various forms, v%z : — 

5% War Loan payable 1929-47 issued at 95%. 

5J% War Bonds payable 1920 
Do do. 1922 

Post Office 5 -year cash certificates. 

Applicants for the 5% Loan secured for every 
Rs 100 of the 5 % Loan applied for the rig^t to 
oouvert Es. 150 of other loans as follows ; — 

0 % Loan converted at 65 for every Ea. 15o 
nominal. 

3|% Loan converted at 76 for every Es. 150 
nominal. 

4% Conversion Loan at 92 for every Es. 150 
nominal. 
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The total amount subscribed towards the 
tVar Loan up to tht end of August 1917 was 
roughlvRs SOcrorrs 

The Loan ot 1918 was also for an iialnnited 
amount and was raised for pa\iiiR a pait ot 
India’s 100 million poundis contribution tor the 
prosecution of the war 
The I'-sues T^en in tt'c following forms — 

5J per c(>nt War Bonds repayable 1021 @par 
5 I per Cent ,, ,, 1920 „ 

5.t percent ,, 1925@103 

per oemt 

5A per Cent , ,, 1928(fr 101 

p( r tent 

Pobt OlTice 5 \ . . 11 ^ Cash C( itificate 

special rii-'hts War Bond-', 1921, 1023, 

] p 2'> and 1928, will be acci'pU d par duiinp tlu 
'urrency ot the Bonds as the < qnivalont ot ( ish 
lor the purpose of subscription to anv tutnu 
Innj? term loan issm <1 by the Governn 1 nt of 
India whatever rate of inti rest is altaclud 
to such issue 

The total amount ruI scribed to^^ar(l the 
s( tond Indian War Loan up to tlu did ot 
S. pti niber wis rou'^litv Us 51 erores 
Government debt inav In held in tin foiin 
e) Bearer Bonds, proiuissorv noUs 01 S1o<k 
ihihates Proinis'^orv noG's are trans- 
lirable by cndorsenn'iit and as siub ti.ais- 
i'ls do not Ft qUiK to In ie<iut< r<'d it lol 
lows that Government do not keep any record 
of the holders of such notes from time to time 
A holder of a Stock Cortiticatc is a registered 
holder however and transfers can only be made 
by transfer deed which must be submitted 
(o and approved of bv the authorities conduct- 
mg the loan busmess on behalf of Government. 

Interest is payable half-yearly on each loan 
00 the dates noted below — 

Loan of 1842-43 Ist Febry & Ist August, 

Loan of 1864-65 30th June & Slst Deer. 

Loan of 1863 Ist May <fe Ist Novr. 

Loan of 1879 16th Jany <fe 16th J uly 

Loan of 1896-97 SOth June & 3l8t Deer. 

Loan of 1900-01 30th June <fe Slst Deer, 

4% Loan of 1015-16 1st June <fe 1st Doer 
4% Loan of 1916-17 1st Apl & 1st Oct 
5i% Loans of 1917 15th Feb. & 15th Aug 
% Loan of 1 »18 15th Mardi and 15th Sept 
Interest may be made payable at tlia option 
of the bolder at the Public Debt Office Banks 
of Bengal, Bombay or Madras, at anv G ivem- 
ment Treasury, or at the Bank of England, Lon- 
don In the case of Promissory Notes, pr.jsenta- 
tion of the notes at the office where interest 
fa payable is necessary before interest can be 
drawn but this does not apply as regards Stock 
Certlhcatea and interest warrants in respect 
of these are sent out to the registered holder 
as soon as interest falls due. The interest on 
notes enfaced to London Is paid by rupee drafts 
on 

Renewal, Conversion, Consolidation and 
Sub-Division of Promissory Notes. 

Renewal. 

Wh^ ail the spaces reserved for endorse* 
ments on the reverse of a note have been filled 
up or wbra tile spaces utilised tor recording 
payments of interest have been exhausted 


the note requires to be renewed before any 
further transfers can be allowed or interest 
drawn. The fee for such renewal is at the rate 
of J per cent on the face value of the note sub* 
ject to a maximum of Re. 1 tor each note but 
no renewal fee is charged in the case of a note 
on which no endorsements appear when the 
interest charges are expended. 

Conversion. 

Promissory Note.s of tlie per cent, loans 
of 1842-43, 1854-55, 1806, 1879 and 1900-01 
may be transferred to any other of those loans 
except that no transfer to tlie loan of 1900-01 
fiom any of the other loans is admissible. 

It is made a condition however before anv 
such transfer is permitted that a full half-year's 
interest is due on the Promissory Note at the 
time It is presented for transfer. 

The fees charged are the same as those appli- 
cable to renewals. 

Consolidation and Sdb-Division. 

Notes of the same loan, on which interest 
has been paid up to the same date, may be 
consolidated or notes may be sub-divided into 
others of smaller denondnations, but of the 
same loan, at the option of the proprietors, 
notes only being issued for Es. 100 or multi- 
ples of Rs ■> 00 

The fee charged is at the rate of J per cent, 
on the face value of tlie new notes received, 
subject to a maximum of lie 1 for each note. 

The management of the debt in England is 
entrusted to the Bank of England who are 
paid commission at the rate of £300 per milhon 
pounds in respect of the sterling debt and £400 
per crore of rupees in respect of the rupee debt. 
The charge for the latter is however subject 
to a minimum of £8,000. 

Quotations for 31 per cent Government 
of India Loans. 


llupee Loan Sterhng Loan, 


Jany. 

Rs 


£ 

1895 

103*6 per cent. 

11 2i 

per cent. 

1896 

105 7 

117 

*t 

1897 

98 

118i 

f1 

1808 

05 13 0 

117 

%% 

1899 

04 

116i 

91 

1900 

05*10 „ 

110 

fr 

1901 

96 

108 

91 

1902 

95*14 „ 

108 

t> 

190J 

97*9 „ 

107 

If 

1904 

95*2 

103 

M 

1905 

98*1 „ 

106J 

ff 

1906 

97*14 „ 

1051 

ff 

1907 

95 7 „ 

104 

9* 

1908 

96*8 

1021 

99 

1909 

94*11 

99 

t> 

1910 

93*7 

981 

91 

1911 

95*1 

951 

ft 

1912 

96*2 

94 

•9 

1913 

94-9 

91.7 

-16 « 

1914 

95*10 „ 

851 

„ 

1915 

81 (Dec.) „ 

Nominal. 

1916 

75 8 (Sept) , 

701 

per cent. 

1917 (Aug.) 

- 

661 


1915 „ 

73*5 ,, 

(W1 

*> 
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Agriculture. 


As crops depend on the existence ot plant 
food and moisture in the soil so the character 
of the agriculture of a country depends largely 
on its soil and climate. It is true that geogra- 
phical situation, the character of the people and 
other considerations have their influence which 
Is not inconsiderable, but the limitations im- 
posed by the nature of the soil and above all 
by the climate tend to the production of a cer- 
tain class of agriculture under a certain given 
set of conditions. 

The climate of India, wliile varying to some 
extent in degree, in most respects is remark- 
ably similar id character throughout the coun- 
try. The main factors in common are the 
monsoon, the dry winter and early summei 
months, and the intense heat from March till 
October These have the effect of dividing 
the year into two agricultural seasons, tho Kharif 
or Monsoon and the Rabi or Winter Season each 
bearing its own distinctive crops. From early 
June till October abundant rains fall over the 
greater part of the continent while the winter 
months are generally dry although North-Wes- 
tern India benefits from showers in December 
and January. The distribution of the rainfall 
throughout the year, which is of considerable 
importance to agriculture, is none too favoui- 
ablo, but is not quite so bad as is often represent- 
ed. The rainfall is greatest at what would 
otherwise be the hottest time of the year, viz , 
mid-summer and when it is most needed It 
should bo remembered that in a hot country 
intermittent showers are practically valueless 
as evaporation is very rapid. The distribu- 
tion of rainfall such as is common id England, 
for example, would be 0 f little use to Indian 
soila 

f oil. — For the purpose of soil classification 
ia may be conveniently divided into two 
main areas in (1) The Indo-Gangetic plains, (2) 
Central and Southom India The physical 
features of these two divisions are essentially 
different. The Indo-Gangetic plains (includ- 
ing the Fun]ab, Sind, the United Provinces, 
Bengal, Bihar and Assam) form large level 
Btretches of alluvium of great depth The top soil 
varies in texture from sand to clay, the great- 
er part being a light loam, porous in texture, 
easily worked, and naturally fertile. The great 
depth of the alluvium tends to keep down the 
soil temperature Central and Southern India 
on the other hand consist of hills and valleys 
The higher uplands are too hot and too near 
the rock to be suitable for agriculture wluch is 
mainly practised in the valleys where the soil 
Is deeper and cooler and moisture more plenti- 
ful. The main difference between the soils of the 
two tracts is In texture and while the greater 
part of the land in Northern India is porous 
and easily cultivated, and moist near to the 
surface, large stretches in Southern and Cen- 
tral India consist of an intiactable soil called 
the Deccan trap, sticky in the rams, hard and 
crumbly in the dry weather and holding its 
moisture at lower levels. 

Agricultural Capital and Equipment. — 

India is a country of small holdings and the 
vast majority of the people cultivate patches 
varying iu size from one to eight acres. Large 
holdings are practically unknown, uid are mainly 


confined to European planters. Farming ia 
carried on with a minimum of capital, there 
being practically no outlay on fencing, b'lild* 
ings, or implements The accumulation of 
capital is prohibited by the occurrence of fa- 
mine and the high rate of interest and extra- 
vagance of expenditure in marriage celebra- 
tions. The organization of co-operative credit 
which has been taken in hand by Government 
and which has already proved successful in 
many provinces will undoubtedly lead to an 
increase in Agricultural capital. 

Equipment. — ^For power the ryat depends 
chiefly on cattle wluch, as a rule, are light and^ 
active but possess little hauhng power. The 
necessary tilth for crops is brought about by 
frequency of ploughings, the result being that 
the soil IS seldom tilled as it should be. This 
IS not due in any way to want of knowledge on 
the part of the people but through want of pro- 
per equipment. The Indian Agriculturist, as a 
rule, jjosbesses an intimate knowledge of the 
essentials of his o\yn business, and fails through 
lack of ways and means 

Implements are made of wood although 
ploughs are usuallv tipped with iron points and 
there is a great similarity in their shape and ge- 
neral design T lie le velUn g beam is used through- 
out the greater part of tlie country in preference 
to the harrow and roller , and throughout Nor- 
thern India the plough and the levelling beam 
are the only implements possessed by the ordi 
nary cultivator. 

In the heavier soils of the Deccan trap a cul- 
tivatmg implement consisting of a single blade, 
resembling in shape a Dutch hoe, is much used. 
Seed drills and drill hoes are in use in parts of 
Bombay and Madras but throughout the greater 
part of the country the seed is either broadcast- 
ed or ploughed in. Hand implements consist 
of various sizes of hoes, the best known of which 
are the kodal or spade with a blade set at an angle 
towards the labourer who docs not use his feet 
in digging, and the Uiurpi or small hand hoe. 
Of harvesting machinery tlieie is none, gram 
is separated either by treading out with oxen 
or beating out by baud, and winnow’mg by the 
agency of the wind. 

Cultivation — Cultivation at its best is 
distinctly good but in the greater part of* the 
country it has plenty of room for improvement 
As in any other country success in agriculture 
vanes greatly with the character of the people, 
depending largely as it does on thrift and 
industry In most places considering the 
large population cultivation is none too good. 
Agriculture suffers through lack ot orgsmiza- 
tion and eqmpment. Owing to the necessity 
of protection against thieves, m most parts 
the people live in villages, many of them at 
considerable distances from their land. Again, 
holdings, small though they are, have been 
sub-divided without any regard for convenience. 
Preparatory tillage generally consists of re- 
peated ploughings, followed as seed time ap- 
proaches by harrowings with the levelling 
beam. The Rabi crops gmaerally receive a 
more thorough cultivation than the Kharif, a 
finer seed bed being necessary owing to tJw 
dryness ot the growing season. Bfanoie is 



The following table shows the area under the principal crops, in British India, and their territorial distribution, for 1916-17 The crop- 
^ledareais always greater than the area of cultivated land, owing to double cropping The figures represent acres 
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The Chief Crops. 


generally applied to Khartf crops. Seeding is 
eiJlier done broadcast or by drilling behind a 
wooden plough or drill. Thinning and spacing 
are not nearly so well done as they might be, and 
intercultiyation is generally too superficial 
Haryesting is done by sickle where the crops 
are cut whole, and there is little waste involved. 
On the whole the methods of the ryats if car- 
ried out thoroughly would be quite satisfactory, 
but It is doubtful If this could be done with the 
number of cattle at his disposal. 

Irrigation is necessary over the greater 
part of the country owing to insuflBcient rain- 
fall and the vagaries of the monsoon. Canal 
irrigation has been greatly extended over tlie 
Punjab, Smd, United Provinces and Madras 
through Government canals which, in addition 
to securing the crops over existing cultivated 
land have converted large desert tracts into 
fertile areas. The Punjab and parts of the Unit- 
ed Provinces are naturally well suited to canal 
irrigation owing to the frequency of their rivers 
The water is generally taken off at a point a 
little distance from where the rivers leave 
the hills and is conducted to the arid plains 
below. The main canal splits up into diverg- 
ing branches, which again subdivide up into 
distributaries from which the village channels 
receive their supplies. Water rates are levied 
on the matured areas of crops, Government 
thus bearing a part of the loss in case of failure 
Much of the land is supplied by what is termed 
flow irrigation, i «., the land is directly com- 
manded by the canal water, but a great deal 
has to be lifted from one to throe feet the canal 
running in such cases below the level of the 
land. Hates for lift irrigation are, of course, 
lower than those for flow. 

Irrigation canals are generally classed into 
(1) perennial and (2) inundation canals. Peren- 
nial canals, which give supplies in all seasons 
generally have their headworks near the hills, 
thus commanding a great range of country. 
Farther from the hills, owing to the very gradual 
slope of the land and the lowness of the rivers 
in the cold weather, perennial irrigation is 
difficult and inundation canals are resorted to. 
These canals only give irrigation when the 
rivers are high As a rule, in Northern India 
they begin to flow when the rivers nse owmg to 
the melting of the snow on the hills in May 
and dry up in September. 

Irrigation from Wells. — About bne- 
quarter of the total irrigation of the country 
is got from lifting water from wells ranging in 
depth from a few feet to over fifty feet. Their 
numbers have greatly increased in recent years 
largely through Government advances for 
their construction The recurring cost of this 
form of irrigation has, however, greatly increased 
owing to the high price of draught cattle and 
the increasing cost of their maintenance. 

Tank irrigation is common in Central and 
Southern India. Large quantities of rain 
water are stored in lakes (or tanks) and distri- 
buted during the drier seasons of the year 
The system of distribution is the same as that 
by canal. 

Maiilire8.*~Feeding of animals for slaught- 
er being practically unknown in India, the 
amoimt of farm yard manure generally 
availablf in other countries from thu source 


thus does not exist. This is partially if not 
entirely made up for by the large numbers , 
reqmred for tillage and the amount of cows and 
buffaloes kept for milk. Unfortunately fuel 
18 very scarce and a greater part of the dung 
of animals has to be used for bummg The 
most of the trash from crops is used up for the 
same purpose and the net letum of organic 
matter to the soil is thus msigniflcant In 
some parts cakes of oil seed are used as manures 
for valuable crops like tea and sugarcane but m 
the greater part of the country the only manure 
applied is the balance of farm yard manure 
available after fuel supplies have been satisfied. 
Farm yard manure is particularly effective 
and its value is thoroughly appreciated but the ^ 
people have much to learn in the way of storage 
of bulky manures and the conservation of 
urine. 

Rice — A reference to the crop statistics 
shows that rice is the most extensively grown 
crop in India, although it prciioii derates in the 
wetter parts of the country, viz., in Bengal, 
Bihar and Burma and Madras The crop 
requires for its proper maturmg a moist climate 
with well assured rainfall. The cultivated 
varieties are numerous, differing greatly m qua- 
lity and in suitability for vanous conditions of 
soil and climate, and the people possess an 
intimate acquaintance with those grown in 
thoir own locahties The better qualities are 
sown m seed beds and transplanted m the 
monsoon. Broadcasted rice is grown generally 
in lowljing areas and is sown before the mon- 
soon as it must make a good start before 
the floods arrive. Deep water rices grow quickly 
and to a groat lieight and are generally able 
to keep pace with the rise m water level. 

For transplanted rice the soil is generally 
prepared after the arrival of the monsoon and 
is worked m a puddle before the seedhngs are 
transplanted The land is laid out into small 
areas with raised partitions to regulate the 
distnbution of the water supply. The seed- 
lings are planted in small bunches containmg 
from 4 to 6 plants each and are simply 
dibbled into the mud at distances of 6 to 12 
inches apart Where available, irrigation water 
IS given at frequent intervals and the fields 
are kept more or less under water until the crop 
begins to show signs of npenmg. 

Wheat — Wheat is grown widely throughout 
Northern India as a winter crop, the United 
Provinces and the Punjab supplymg about 
two-thirds of the total area, and probably 
three quarters of the total outturn in India, 
The majority of the varieties grown belong to 
the Species Triticium Vulgare, Indian wheats 
are generally white, red and amber coloured 
and are mostly classed as soft from a com- 
mercial point of view. The grains are generally 
plump and well filled but the samples are spoiled 
through mixtures of various qualities. Indian 
wheat is generally adulterated to some extent 
with barley and largely with dirt from the 
threshmg floor and although there is a good 
demand in England and the Continent for the 
surplus produce, prices compare nnhtvourably 
with those obtained for Canadian and Austra- ^ 
lian produce. The crop is generally grown 
after a summer fallow and, except in Irrigated 
tracts, depends largely on the oonaenratlon of 
the BoU moiatoie from the piavions monsoon. 
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The Chief Crops 


Ealns in January and February are generally ] 
beneficial but an excess of rainfall In these I 
months usually produces rust with a diminution | 
of the yield. On irrigated land 2 to 4 waterings ^ 
are generally given. The crop 1b generally 
harvested in March and April and the threslung 
and winnowing go on up till the end of May. 
In good years the surplus crop is bought up 
at once by exporters and no time is lost in 
putting it on the European market as other 
supplies are at that time of year scarce. In 
years of famines the local price is generally 
suflaciently high to restrict exports. 

The Millets — These constitute one of the 
most important group of crops in the country, 
suppljing food for the poorer classes and fodder 
for the cattle. The varieties vary greatly in 
quality, height and suitability to various 
climatic and soil conditions. Perhaps the 
two best known varieties are Jowar (Sorghum 
vulgare) tall growing with a large open head, 
and Bajra with a close rat-tail head and thin 
stem. Generally speaking the Jowars require 
better land than the bajras and the distiibo- 
tion of the two crops follows the quality of the 
soil. Neither for jowar nor bajra is manure 
applied and cultivation is not so thorough as for 
wheat, tile main objective being to produce 
a fine seed bed. As the crop is generally sown 
in the beginning of the monsoon it requires 
to be thoroughly weeded It is often grown 
mixed with the summer pulses and other crops 
in which case thin soedings are resorted to. 
The subsidiary crops are harvested as they 
ripen either before the millet is harvested or 
afterwards. The produce is consumed m the 
country. 

Pulses are commonly grown throughout 
India and the gram forms one of the chief 
foods of the people Most kinds do well but 
are subject to failure or sliortage of yield owing 
to a vanoty of circumstances among which 
rain at the time of flowermg appears to be one 
of the most important. They are therefore 
more suitable to grow as mixed crops especially 
with cereals, and are generally grown as such. 
Being deep rooted and practically independent 
of a Nitrogen supply in the soil they withstand 
drought and form a good alternation in a cereal 
rotaudn. The chief crops under this headmg 
are gram, mash, mung and moth, gram forming 
the main winter pulse crop while the others 
are grown in the summer The pulses grow 
best on land which has had a good deep culti- 
vation. A fine seed bed is not necessary. 
For gram especially the soil should be loose 
and well esratod. Indian pulses are not largely 
exported although they are used to some extent 
in Europe as food for dairy cows. 

Cotton is one of the chief exports from 
India and the crop is widely grown m 
the drier parts of the country. The lint 
from Indian cotton is generally speaking short 
and coarse in fibre and unsuited for English 
mills. Japan and the Contmeut are the chief 
buyers. The crop is grown during the summer 
months and requires a deep moist soil and 
light rainfall foi its proper growth. Bain 
immediately after sowing or durmg the flower- 
iag mriod is Injurious. In iiarts of Oentml 
and TOuthem India the seed is sown In lines 
and the crop receives oaceful attention but over 


Northern India it is sown broadcast (often .i 
mixed with other crops) and from the date of 
sowing till the lime of picking Is practically 
left to itself The average yimd, which does 
not amount to more than 400 lbs. per acre of 
seed cotton, could doubtless be greatly moreased 
by better cultivation. 

Sugarcane — Although India is not natur- 
ally suited for sugarcane growing, some SJ 
millions of acres aie annually sown The 
crop is mostly grown in the submontane tracts 
of Northern India The common varieties 
are thm and hard, yieldmg a low percentage 
of juice of fair quality In India wliite sugar is 
not made by the grower who simply boils down 
the juice and docs not remove the molasses. The 
product called gur or gul is generally sold 
and consumed as such, although in some parts 
a certain amount of sugar-making is carried 
on The profits, however, arc small owmg to 
the cheapness of imported sugar and there 
appears to be some danger to the crop if the 
present taste for gur were to die out. The 
question has been taken up by Government 
and a cane- breeding station has been recently 
opened near Ck)imbatore m Madras with the 
object of raising seedling canes and otherwise 
improvmg the supply of cane sets A number 
of sugar factories of a modern type have been 
set up within recent years in Bihar and the 
United Provinces. The chief difliculty seems 
to be the obtainmg of a sufiBicicntly large supply 
of canes to oil set the heavy capital charges 
of the undertakings. 

Oilseeds — The crops classified under this 
heading arc chiefly sesamum, linseed and 
the cruciferous oilseeds (rape, mustaid, etc.). 
Although oilseeds are subject to great fluctua- 
tion in price and the crops themselves are 
more or less precarious by nature — they cover 
an immense area. 

Linseed requires a deep and moist soil 
and 18 thus grown chiefly in Bengal, Bihar, 
the United Provmces and the Central Pro- 
vinces. The crop is grown for seed and not 
for fibre and the common varieties are of a 
much shorter habit of growth than those of 
Europe The yield vanes greatly from practi- 
cally nothing up to 600 or 600 lbs. of seed per 
acre The seed is mainly exported whole but 
a certam amount of oil pressmg is done in the 
country. 

Sesamum (or Gmgelly) is grown mostly , 
in Penmsular India as an autumn or winter 
crop. The seed is mostly exported 

The Cruciferous Oilseeds form an 
important group of crops in Northern India 
where they grow freely and attain a fair state 
of development They are one of the most 
Ubeful crops in the rotation. They occupy the 
land for a few months only, and owmg to their 
dense growth leave the soil clean and in good 
condition after their removal. A number of 
varieties are grown differing from each other 
in habit of growth, time of ripening, and size 
and quality of seed. The best Known are rape, 
torla, and sarson. The crop is generally sown 
in September or early October and harvested 
from December to February. The crop is 
subject to the attack of aphis (green ^) at the 
time of flowering and sometiroes auflers con- 
Arable damage from this ^t. The seed 
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1916-17. 

Acres. 

2,558,074 

4,014,078 

4,010,944 

4,052,492 

14,635,588 

13,836,607 

2.671.302 
830,540 
764,823 
216,899 

1.041.303 
8,173,058 

695,820,000 

10,234,000 

368,583,000 

4.489.000 

8.306.000 

526.000 

1.191.000 

513.000 

1.196.000 
96,000 

2.730.000 

0 

to 

5 

Acres. 

2,451,049 

4,135,086 

4,075,575 

3,573,879 

14,235,589 

11,435,135 

2,349,381 

787,351 

351,265 

182,030 

1,027,038 

7,076,258 

656,480,000 

3.652.000 
t 

371,836,700 

3.738.000 
7,340,900 

476.000 

1,102,100 

482.000 

1.058.000 
55,100 

2.634.000 

1914-15. 

Acres 

(N r- 

wefl VO 

to 
ifT 

c5 1 ^ -t 00 

10 

w” tjT 

15,333,591 

15,221,787 

3,308,718 

976,142 

145,792 

178,582 

1,056,349 

6,362,511 

544,840,000 

10,087,000 

t 

312, 9"6 200 

5.209.000 
10,443,900 

397.000 

1,219,200 

551.000 
947,700 

25,200 

2.462.000 

z 

CO 

r-t 

0 

Acres. 

2,268,801 

4,278,855 

4,083,135 

4,027,236 

0 

00* 

m 

CO 

15,844,363 

3,135,585 

915,303 

169,221 

170,503 

1,001,710 

5,910,087 

575,800,000 

8.358.000 
t 

307,249,600 

5.066.000 
8,893,900 

386,200 

1.087.500 
403,500 
748,800 

26,800 

2.291.500 

1912-13. 

Acres 

3,125,067 

4,164,045 

3 555,300 
4,091,368 

0 

CO 

t'- 

lO 

1-0 

14,138,497 

3,323,951 

805,911 

227,046 

197,314 

964,726 

5,770,466 

569,700 000 

9.853.000 
t 

297,878,100 

4.610.000 
9,342,800 

542,100 

1,241,200 

474,000 

669,900 

39,100 

2,58.3,600 

1911-12 

4 > 

l-t 

CJ 

< 

3,763,222 

4,174,341 

4,223,598 

4,333,704 

0 

CO 

00 

05 

CO* 

14,568,189 

3,090,827 

688,868 

274,476 

220,164 

998,943 

4,977,924 

601,480,000 

9,924,500 

t 

268,602,700 

3,288,000 

8,234,700 

644,900 

1 325,700 
397,600 
605,700 
47,700 
2,451,100 

1910-11 

to 

0 

0 

<1 

2,512,032 

4,211,829 

3,898,746 

3,911,623 

14,534,230 

14,447,690 

2,828,669 

769,594 

282,119 

383,335 

1,067,682 

4,881,742 

557,938,000 

10,061,500 

t 

203,269,400 

3.853.000 

7.932.000 
571,300 

1,250,100 

511,800 

503,200 

46,000 

2,217,800 


• *^2: ^ ^ ^ ^ s: 

- 0:5 ^ c " 

.0 — 

0 " 

cn 

T 3 

(U 

1 ; : •. 

1 c 

! 1 - 3 1 ■§ 

1 »rt H "Sir *’ *2.^*'* 

1 § 1 2 I s 

io foals 

llill lillill III is I 

gel 

, < ^ M 


• The acrei^e of crops given in this table is for British India only, but the estimated yield includes the crops in certain of the Native 
States. 

t The statistjcs of the production of tea are for calendar years, 
t Betorn of production discontjnued. 
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Is very subject to Injury from rain and great required for Booka smoking and this is the 
careUas to be taken in the drying. The produce most common product but a certain amount 
is largely exported whole, but there is a con* of yellow leaf is grown tor cigar making, 
siderable amount of local oil-pressing — the Live-stock consist mainly of cattle, 

cake being in demand for feeding purposes buffaloes and goats, horses not being used ior 

Jute. — Two varieties of the plant are culti- agricultural purposes. Sheep are of secondary 
vated as a crop, Capsularis and Ojitonus importance. 

Jute growmg is confined almost entirely to For draught purposes cattle are in more 
Eastern Bengal, m tlie Ganges-Brahmaputra general use than buffaloes especially m the 
Delta. The crop requires a rich moist mil drier parts of the country, but buffaloes are 
Owing to river inundation this part of India very largely used in the low lymg rice tracts, 
receives a considerable alluvial deiKisit every For dairymg buffaloes are perhaps more pro- 
year and the land is thus able to sustain this fitable than cows as they give richer milk and 
exhausting crop without manure The crop more of it but they require more feeding, 
is rather dehcate when young, but once estab- The poorer people depend largely on the milk 
lished requires no attention, and grows to a of goats of which there are an enormous number 
great height (10 to 11 feet) Before ripening throughout India. Cattle breeding is earned 
the crop is cut and rotted in water After on mamly m the non-cultivated tracts in Central 
about three weeks submersion the fibre is and Southern India, Southern Punjab and 
removed by washing and beating. At the llajputEma, where distinct breeds with definite 
present high range of prices jute may be con- characters have been preserved The best 
sldered to be the best paymg crop in India. known draught breeds are Hansi, Nellore, 

Tobacco is grown here and there all over \mntmehal, Oujiat, Malvi, and the finest 
the country chietly, however, in Bengal, Bihar, milk cows are tlio Sahiwal (Punjab) Gir (Ka- 
Bombay, Madras and Burma. Of two vaiic- thiawar) and Sind Owing, however, to the 
ties cultivated Nicotiana Tabacum is by far the encroachment of cultivation on the grazing 
moat common Maximum ciops are obtained on aicas well-bred cattle are becommg scarce, 
deep and moist alluvium soils and a lugh stau- and some of the breeds are threatened with 
dard of cultivation including liberal manurmg extinction Effoits to improve the quality 
is necessary. The crop is only suited to small of the cattle in the non-breedmg distncts by 
holdings where labour is plentiful as the atten- the use of selected bulls have hitherto been 
tion necessary for its proper cultivation is very fiustrated by the promiscuous breedmg which 
great. The seed is germinated in seed beds goes on in the villages 

and the young plants are transplanted when Dairying. — Though little noticed, dairying 
a few inches mgh, great care bomg taken to forms a very largo indigenous ludustiy through- 
shield them from the sun The crop is very out India. The best known products are 
carefully weeded and hoed It is topped after native butter (ghee) and cheese (dahi). During 
attaining a height of, say, 2 ft , and all suckeis lecont years a considerable trade in tinned 
are removed The crop ripens from February butter ha** sprung up 111 Gujrat (Bombay 
onwards and is cut just before tbe leaves are Presidency) While pure ghee and milk can 
become brittle. By varying the degree of be procured in the villages, in the towns dairy 
fermentation of the leaves different qualities products can scarcely be bought unadulter- 
of tobacco are obtained A black tobacco is ated. 

AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS. 

The Agricultural Departments in India as were made, so that by March 1906 there were 
they now exist may be said to be a creation of altogether 20 sanctioned agncultural posts, of 
the last ten years There have for a good many these seven were Imperial, including a number 
years past been experimental farms, under ofh- of specialist appointments attaciied to the Agri- 
clal control, in various parts of India, but they cultural Eescarch Institute and College, the 
were in the past to a large extent in the hands establishment of which at Pusa in Bengal was 
of amateurs, and the work of the Agricultural sanctioned in 1903 A great impetus was ^ven 
I^partments, with which all the major provin- to the development of the Agricultural DeparJ- 
ces were provided by about 1884, was in the ments by the decision of the Goveniment "of 
main confined to the simplification of revenue India in 1906 to set apart a sum of 20 lakhs 
settlement procedure and the improvement of (£133,000) a year for the development of agrJ- 
the land records system In 1901 the appoint- cultural experiment, research, demonstration 
ment of an Inspector-General of Agriculture and instruction Their ultimate aim, as then 
gave the Imperial Agricultural Department expressed, was tlie establishment of an experi- 
for the first time an expert head, and placed mimtal farm in each large tract of country In 
the Government of India in a position to en- winch the agricultural conditions are approxi- 
large the scope of their own operations and to raately homogeneous, to be supplemented by 
co-ordinate the work being done on independent numerous small demonstration farms; the 
lines In various provinces At that time the creation of an agricultural college teaching up 
stdSl attached to the Government of India to a three years’ course in each of the larger 
consisted of an Agricultural Chemist and a p^o^dnces and the provision of an expert stoff 
Crytogamio Botanist, while trained Deputy in connection with these colleges for purposes of 
Directors of Agricnlture were employed only research as well as education. The eventual cost, 
in Madras, Bombay and the United Provlnoe It was recognised, would largely exceed 20 lakhs 
and the Economic Botanist in Madras was the a year. The Pusa Besear^ Institute and Col- 
only provincial representative of the more lege alone has cost nearly £160,000 indudlng 
specialised type of appointments. Within the equipment. A part of the cost was met from 
next few years a number of new appointments j a sum of £80,000 placed at Lord Ourxon’s dls- 
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Area, Cultivated and Uncultivated, in 1916-17 : in Acres. 



Area 


Deduct. 


NET AREA, 

Administrations. 

according 
to Survey. 

Feudatory 

and 

Tributary 

States 

Area toi 
which no 
returns 
exist 

lotal. 

According 

to 

Survey. 

According 

to 

Viilage 

Papers 

Bengal 

63,931,5041 

3,451,520 


3,451,520 

50,479,984 

50,479,984 

Madras 

97,839,997 

6,790,660 

. 

6,790,660 

91,049,337 

89,530,706 

f Presi- 

85,706,3371 

37,004,800 


37,004,800 

48,700,537 

48,700,537 

Bombay dcncy 

C Sind . . 

33,975,0881 

3,872,000 


3,872,000 

30,103,008 

30,103,088 

United f Agra . 
Pro- -j 

Vinces 1 Oudh . 
Bihar and Orissa 

67,342,219 

4,34 ),232 


4,345,232 

52,990,987 

52,758,656 

15,306,720 

71,137,505 

18,3 14,720 


18,334,720 

15,306,720 

52,H02,785 

15,485,417 

52,802,785 

Punjab . ..j 

86,367,319 

24,511,384 


24,511,384 

01,855,935 

60,159,986 

r Upper 

67,226,006 

3,375,130 


3,375,130 

53,8 1,776 

53,851,776 

Burma < , 

(. Lower 

Central Provinces . 

65,201,780 

72,552,216 

19,900,343 


* 19,960,343 

55,201,786 

52,591,873 

55,201,786 

52,003,542 

Berar 

Assam 

11,374,6 74 
39,275,494 

7,909,020 


7,969,920 

11 . 374.574 

31.305.574 

11,874,574 

31,305,674 

North-West Fron- 

8,497,558 

140,800 


140,800 

8,356,758 

8,571,369 

tier Province 

A j mer-Merwara 
Delhi 

Coorg 

Manpur Pargana* 

1,770,918 

366,406 

1,012,260 

31,346 



1,770,918 

366,406 

1,012,260 

31,346 

1,770,918 

306,406 

1,012,260 

31,346 

Total 

748,915,1531 

1 

129,756,5091 

1 

1 

129,756,500 

610,158,644 

610,110,710 





Cultivated 

UNCULTIVATED 


Administrations. 

Net Area 

actually 

Cropped. 

j Current 
Fallows, 

Culturable 
Waste 
otlier than 
Fallow 

Not 

available 

for 

Cultivation 

Forests, 

Bengal 


24,665,000 

5,201,924 

6,126,667 

11,202,908 

4,283,485 

Madras 


34,317,977 , 

8,469,697 ' 

11,458,723 

22,277,605 

13,006,644 

Bombay -j 

r Presi- 
dency 

27,470,118 

5,840,725 

1,225,948 

5,632,594 

8,531,157 

Lsind . 

4,622,084 

4,846,100 

5,912,863 

13,908,331 

814,710 

United j 

1 Agra . J 

27,394,359 

1,642,390 

7,286,631 

7,712,821 

8,722,455 

Pro- 


Vinces 1 

L Oudh . 

9,360,114 

462,956 

2,820,257 

2,228,549 

613,541 

Bihar and Orissa . 

25,890,400 

4,804,440 

6,665,798 

9,648,3')0 

5,793,757 

Punjab 


26,938,748 

2,296,418 

16,148,824 

12,546,095 

2,229,901 

Upper 

5,222,511 

4,127,148 

10,463,402 

20,929,700 

13,109,015 

Burma ■< 


t 

^ Lower . 

9,316,698 

784,542 

14,790,227 

23,064,381 

7,245,938 

Central Provinces . 

18,371,315 

2,400,597 

13 228,068 

3,966,554 

14,637,008 

Berar 


6,916,951 

1,226,426 

139,469 

952,304 

2,140,424 

Assam 


5,884,193 

2,479,495 

14,338,34 2 

5,510,500 

3,093,044 

North- West Fron- 
tier Province 

2,462,723 

487,697 

2,639,977 

2,614,015 

366,957 

Ajmer- Merwara . 

419,625 

243,811 

168,872 

841,828 

96,782 

Delhi 


217,986 

1 2,077 

53,878 

69,852 

12,613 

Coorg 


142,093 

168,282 

10,243 

334,232 

357,410 

Manpur Pargana* . 

7,185 

424 

7,175 

879 

15,083 

Total ,. 

229,620,075 

45,493,149 

112,485,364 

143,441,598 

86,070,624 


* A British Distrtet In Centrallndia. 
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pogal by Mr. Phipps, an American visitor to ; 
India This example of munifloence has re- 
cently been followed by Sir Sassoon J. David, 
who placed the sum of £53,300 at the disposal 
of the Government of Bombay for the establish- 
ment of vernacular agricultural schools and the 
Improvement of agricultural methods, in com- 
memoration of the visit of Their Imperial 
Majesties to India 

Becord of Progress. 

At the beginning of 1912 tUere were over 40 
posts in the Indian Agricultural Service, be- 
sides that of Inspector-General, which was 
abolis td at the end of the year 1911-12, the 
rapid advance of the provincial departments 
having rendered its continuance unnecessary 
The officers serving directly under the Govern- 
ment of India included the Director of the 
Pusa Institute, who was also Principal of the 
Agricultural College, a cotton specialist, two 
mycologists, three entomologists, two agricul- 
tural demists, and an economic botanist 
Some of these were supernumerary officers 
undergoing training The provincial agricul- 
tural departments vary in strength Generally 
speaking, each of the larger provinces has at 
least a Deputy-Director of Agriculture (most 
provinces have two), an Agricultural Chemist, 
and an Economic Botanist In several pro- 
vinces the principalshlp of tiic Agricultural 
College is a separate appointment and among 
the remaining officers are a fibre expert In East- 
ern Bengal and Assam, and a “scientific offi- 
cer for planting industries in Southern India 
In Madras The Government of Madras have 
also a mycologist and an entomologist 
of their own. The posts so far re- 
ferred to have hitherto necessarily been filled 
almost exclusively by tlie appointment of train- 
ed specialists from the United Kingdom There 
are also in the various provinces a considerable 
number of locally appointed Assistant Profes 
sors (in the Agricultural Colleges), Assistant 
Agriculturists and Entomologists, Agricultural 
Inspectors, Superintendents of Farms, etc , 
and subordinate officers It is an essential 
part of tile scheme adopted that facilities for 
the best agricultural training shall be mad<' 
available in India, in order that the country 
may become self-supporting, so far as possible, 
in regard to the scientific development of agri- 
cultural methods on lines suited to local con- 
ditions. Provincial agricultural colleges, which 
are also research stations, have within the last 
few years been established in Madras, Bombay, 
Bengal, the United Provinces, the Punjab and 
the Central Provinces The Central College at 
Pusa is intended to provide for more advanoed 
training, and gives also short praetical courses 
in subjects not at present taught in the pro- 
vincial colleges. The Provincial Directors of 
Apiculture have so far been selected i from the 
ranks of the Indian Civil Service, and they still 
in some provinces have oGier functions besides 
the supervision of the Agricultural Department 
but in all the larger provinces except the United 
Provinces the appointment of Director of Agri- 
effiture has since 1906 been separated from that 
of Director of Land Records. 

Machinery. 

The rapid extension in India in recent years 
of the use of machinery in connection with 
agriculture and irrigation has created a de« 


mand for expert assistance to meet which Agri- 
cultural Engineers have since the end of the 
period under review been appointed in Bombay 
and the United Provinces to advise cultivators 
as to engines, pumps, threshing machinery, etc. 
An important advance in the direction of 
bringing the provincial agricultural departments 
moic closely into touch with one another was 
made in 1906 by the creation of the Board of 
Agriculture The Board, which includes the 
Imperial and provincial experts, meets annually 
to discuss the programme of agricultural work, 
and agricultural questions generally, and makes 
recommendations which are submitted to the 
Government of India for consideration. 

Work of the Departments. 

The work of tlie Agricultural Department hag 
two main aspects On the one hand, by experi- 
ment and research, improved methods or crops 
are developed, or the means of combating a 
pest are worked out ; on the other hand, ascer- 
tained Improvements must be demonstrated 
and introduced as far as possible into the prac- 
tice of the Indian cultivator. There is an 
essential difference between agricultural de 
paitments in the East and In the West In that, 
wliereas the latter have arisen to meet the 
spontaneous demands of the cultivators of the 
soil, tile former are entirely the creation of a 
goiernment anxious to give all the assistance 
it can to its agricultural subjects The demand 
for improved agriculture has not in India, 
except in special cases, come from the cultiva- 
tor, and it is necessary for the Department to 
put forth every effort.ffistto ascertain the needs 
of the cultivators and then to demonstrate bow 
they can most effectively be met It is only a 
few years since work on modem lines was com- 
menced by the reorganised agricultural depart- 
ments, and, In the first place, a great deal of 
spade work had to be performed 
Cotton. 

Cotton from the first received much of 
the attention of the new departments. 
Very striking results have already been 
achieved, and more particularly with Cambodia 
and other exotic varieties The second line 
of improvement is the separation and selection 
of indigenous varieties. In Madras the efforts 
of the Agricultural Department have resulted 
in the spread of the local improved variety 
called Karungarw in the Tinneveliy District and 
white-seeded Tellapathi cotton in Kumool 
both of these varieties having been selected 
I trom among the mixtures ordinarily grown In 
the districts. A system of seed distribution 
was gradually built up, and now, after five or 
six years' work, there is a vast area under 
Kaningany The Department supplies pure seed 
to contract seed growers and buys the seed- 
cotton from these men, gins it, and arranges the 
distribution of seed through village deTOts. 
In Bombay, two have been selected as the nest 
out of many hybrids and pure line cottons 
bred and tried for many years on the Surat 
farm. They give a distinct advantage both 
in quantity and quality over the ordinary local 
cotton, and promise to sell at rates 5 per cent, 
higher. In another part of the province arrange- 
ments are being made to distribute on a large 
scale seed of another improved form, which can 
be grown, it is cstimatea. over 1,800,000 acres. 

; In the ^uthem Haiatha Country, Broach 
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Abba, uhdbb iRwaATioH in 1916-17 : in Acres. 




Area Irrioated. 

AdministrationB. 

Total Area 
Cropped. 

1 

1 By Canals. 

1 

By Tanks. 

By Wells. 


Govern- I 
dent. 1 

Private. 

Bengal 

Madras 

Bombay 

29,217.800 

39,052,377 

2S,298,95« 

5,029,210 

1 121,634 

1 3,475,261 

120,371 
3,312,237 

175,132 

226,294 

84,740 

20,081 

863,5 41 
4,161,746 
124,043 

12,685 

1,575,987 

630,220 

35,093 

United Pro- ( Agra 

Vinces. 1 Oudh 

34,183,195 

12,413,934 

1 2,367.669 

30,466 

64,467 

3,977,410 

1,606,238 

Bihar and Orissa 

Punjab 

Burma . ! yPP=‘' 

• ) Lower 
Central Provinccb 

Berar 

31,762,300 

31,704,168 

6,818,436 

9,352,326 

20,902,658 

6,948,663 

843,752 

8,071,588 

507,075 

297 

79,243 

642,628 

521,182 

209,181 

28,987 

1,911 

1,401,681 

10,118 

204,665 

3,008 

327,987 

473 

640,259 

3,433,076 

17,729 

2,766 

86,380 

30,185 

Assam 

North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince. 

Ajmer-Merwara 

Delhi 

Coorg 

Manpur Pargans . 

6,410,648 

2,875,438 

493,7721 

339,027 

143,121 

7,682 

120 

323,130 

20,965 

2,356 

13.3,233 

461,720, 

42,324 

411 

l,57i 

94,762 

77,483 

14,591 

112 

Total 

264,048,713 

10,254,704 

2,537,555 

7,195,937 

12,032,966 




Area Irrigated. 


Crops Irrigated.* 


Administrations. 

1 Other 
Sources. 

Total Area 
Irrigated 

Wheat 

other 
Cereals and 
Pulses 

Miscel- 

laneous 

Food 

Crops 

Other 

Crops. 

Bengal 


1,047,282 

2,210,274 

1 

25,115 

1,626,185 

1 711,117 

313,186 

Madras 

. 

613,762 

9,953,060 

3,583 

9,745,553 

1,128,347 

638,837 

Bombay . . j 

1 Presidency 

45,623 

913,997 

192,992 

467,502 

208,733 

153,683 

[ Sind 

418,668 

3,786,079 

532,078 

3,009,723 

73,053 

569,990 

United Pro- | 

[ Agra 

1,821,940 

8,261,9581 

2,792,214 

[ 2,633,383 

4,429,721 

196,433] 

1,623,096 

Vinces 1 

[ Oudh . 

1,286,970 

1,172,798 

1,315,698 

58,820 

288,431 

Bihar and Orissa 

1,031,738 

4,559,958| 

1 367,953 

3,4in,838 

617,377 

164,143 

Punjab 


159,761 

12,195,7151 

i 4,934,509 

3,382,057 

527,343 

3,677,938 

Burma f Upper , | 

138,837 

1,077,487. 

195,425! 

I 

1,061,634 

45,923 

883 

uurma Lower . 

160,367 


18.1,439 

9,014 

3,478 

Central Provinces . . 

28,078 

522,599 

42,081 

412,202 

65,891 

2,426 

Berar 


626 

31,1841 

378,263' 

7,08 7 

846 

21,677 

1,674 

Assam 


244,910 

20 

372,0 22 

3,244 

2,977 

North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince 

84,197 

965,805| 

312,194 

475,737 

54.516 

129,923 

Ajmer-Merwara 

94 

319,9011 

21,718 

55,763 

27,187 

19,7 74 

Delhi 


. , 

35,9671 

14,008 

4,425 

10,580 

7,142 

Coorg 

. . . 

. . 

3,929 

3,929 


Manpur Fargana . . 


U2, 

72! 

1 

40 



Total 

6,982,755 

48,003,91 7j 

1 10,309,59l| 
' 1 

29,964,116j3,7o9,155 

7,397,480 


* IncltKlss tbe aie» lirigated at both barveiU. 




55 o 8 AgficuUufol Progress. 

cotton, introduced by the Department, is | The preparation of nutramine biscuits has so 
gaining favour. There is said to be scope for far been attended with success and everyone 


250,000 acres, and the increased profit to the 
cultivator is estimated at £1 or more xier acre 
In the Central Provinces also, two indigenous 
varieties have been selected. In the United 
Provinces aesd of a supCiior variety is being 
distributed. Wheat also has been the subject 
of prolonged experiments One of the first 
results of the investigations carried out at 
Pusa, was the demonstration of the fact that 
varieties with milling and baking qualities 
similar to those of the best wheatson the English 
niu*'ket could be grown to periection in Bihar 
By the application of modern methods of 
selection and hybridisation those high gram 
qualities were successiully combined with high 
yielding power.rust-rebistance.aud strong straw. 

Another croj) with wliicli considerable hucusb 
has been attahied is Ground-nut, the culti- 
vation of whicli had at tlie beginning of tlie 
decade fallen off, owing partly to file prev*!- 
lenee of a fungoid disease and partiy to deficient 
rainfall Exotic varieties with u better yield have 
been Introduced, in Bombay, and in Burma culti- 
vation has advanced wlfh extraordinary rapidity 

A Pr(>S9 note issued bv the (lovornnn nt of 
Bombay in 1917 detail" tin* result of investi- 
gations with re£(*roiiC( to the valuii of "round 
nut cake as a n Utivi ly cheap articli* of iood. 

It states that with the introduction ol ci rt.iln 
impioveini nbs in tin* metliod ot oil (xprtHsion 
a cake can be obtained, wliich conforms to a 
definite standard oi imiity. Tills stndard is 
r' ached without anv serious finaueial outluv 
on tlie part of tin oil mill owner and with his 
luachiueiv This standard article 
lias been called mammine both lor the sake 
ol simplification ot di’scripf ion, and aNo 
t o indicate its origin and nutritive value By 
the improved ])iou*ss, all obj< edions to tli 
ground-nut as an article of food are removed 
and having obtained a good llom, the jiosi- 
bliitle's ot utilizing it are almost unlimited 

TEN YEARS’ 

n 1916, Mr. James Mackenna, I c S , DI- ] 
rector of Agriculture in Burma, published a 
brochure in which he reviewed the progress ' 
in ACTiculture in Inelia In the last ten years 
In this, re viewing the effects of the work of the 
new Agricultural Departments, he said — 

The Agricultural Departments are now re- 
garded as an Integral and important part of 
the administration The few European and 
Indian workers of 1905 — 158 in all — now num- 
ber 866. Their labours are concentrated and co- 
ordinated • they now work on general schemes 
of development. Farms and demonstration 
plots, formerly scattered and disconnected, have 
increased from 35 to 374, and work on them is 
concentrated on the main problems, and not 
dissipated as used to be the case over a number 
of subsidiary and unimportant enquiries. 

“ As a result the Department can claim credit 
for a great advance in general agricultural 
practice. Cultural and mauurial problems 
have in many cases been solved. Local maebi- 
nes have been improved and adapted, or better 
implements introduced. Eeal and substantial 
work has been done on the improvement of such 
Important crops as wheat, cotton, rice, sugar- 
cane and tobacco. The general priuci^es of 


who has sampled them has expressed satls- 
iaction Bread made with nutramine flour 
alone is apt to be heavy unless eggs are used 
as recommend! d m the previous paper. Using 
a mixture ot iiuti amine and wheat flour in the 
ratio 01 1 to 4 good ri5sults are obtained for 
lx)th bread and Insi.uits On the whole such 
a mixture IS prcfi* ruble, although very palatabe 
biscuits can be made irom nutramine alone. 

Another success of marked importance achiev- 
ed by the efforts of the provincial agricultural 
departments is the introduction of agricultural 
implements and machinery suited to the condi- 
tions of different provinces Infonnatlon and 
assistance in regard to the clioicc of implements 
suitable tor various conditions has, under 
(•resent larcumstauccs, to be interpreted and 
brought home to Indian cultivators by a moic 
direct agency tlian business firms, and the 
agricultuial depaitments liave therefore to do 
a good deal of this work They have succeeded 
already in intioducmg various kinds of imple- 
ments m different parts of the country Every 
assistance is given in the use and repair of im- 
plements recommended Up to the present., 
the departments perform to a certain extent the 
functions of dealers in implements, but it 
13 becoming difficult to control the work as the 
area covered by the introductions is gradually 
becoming large, and a need for tlie develop- 
m^'nt of co-operative societies is felt In 
Bombay, the Department has Introduced 
ploughs of various patterns and is selling a 
larger number eadi year In some provinces 
iron ploughs are becoming very popular The 
possibilities of improved harrows, cultivators, 
and clod-crushers are also receiving attention 

Cotton Staples — A gmall commission, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. J. MacKenna, 
I. C. S , is now taking evidence in India on the 
general question of improving the staple and 
marketing of the Indian cotton crop. 

PROGRESS. 

crop improvement have naturally been dealt 
with first , but given more men and more money 
all tlie crops of India will be taken up. 

" Money spent on agriculture is a good invest- 
ment, but material re suit 8 are difficult to gauge. 
Many factors have to bo considered. A whole 
industry tlireatencd by destruction may be 
saved by the discovery and application of 
preventive and protective methods The treat- 
ment of the palm industry and areca-nut indus- 
try of Madras and the protection of the potato 
crop of Patna are illustrations of this kind 
Again, there are the direct gains following the 
introduction of new or improved crops, imple- 
ments, well-boring and improved methods of 
cultivation We may, at a conservative esti- 
mate, claim that the increase to the value ol 
the agricultural products of India as a result 
of the labours of its Agricultural Departments 
is already about 3i crores of rupees annually, 
or over £2,300,000. This is the result of only 
etn years' work , and it must be remembeied 
that every year will show a jvDgresslve increase. 
I Onthedenitsidewehavean annualexpendlture 
on agriculture which has risen from Ks 8,81,124 
or £58,742 in 1904-05 to Ra. 51JJ0,652 Of 
£312,043 in 1913-14." 
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Ceops under cultivation in 1016-17 : in Acres. 


AdmiDiBtratiODB. 

Bice. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Jawar or 
( holiim 
(Gr> at 

Bajra or 
Cumbu 
(Spiked ' 

Baglor 

Mail* 





Millet). 

Millet). 

(MilieO. 

Benfial 

21,001 .00o| 128 800 

99,500 

2,700 

5,»00 

11,700 

Madras 

11,')32 02 

17, ill 

3, 11 

4,760,647 

3,410,870 

2,398 646 

f Prebidencj 
Bombay . . < 

[ Sind 

1,8 JO, 034 

1,664,445 

24,666 

7,299,230 

4.527,062 

634,836 

1,270,857 

606 908 

22,573 

760,78 ' 

1,138,882 

762 

United Pro- ( Apra 

4 500,340 

6,030 147 

3,794,6'’6 

2,0<M ,816 

2,173 654 

161,056 

vincob. \ Oudh 

2,(j38,( 81 

1,7>8.44 i 

1,250,293 

310,005 

374,648 

88,786 

Bihar and Onssa 

10,4 38 000 

1,308 200 

1.270,500 

78,900 

70,300 

783,700 

Punjab 

1 O' 3,508 

b,4b7,2 0 

1,163,061 

1,49^714 

3,033,211 

32,692 

r Upper 

2,185,413 

48,4'5 

9 

684,778 

600 

Burma 






(, Lower 

8,45 5,71 1 

11 


712 


1 

Central Provinces 

5,111,012 

3,399,587 

23,781 

2,034,559 

37,294 

13,285 

Berar 

30,1 50 

447,812 

121 

2,153,217 

80,926 

889 

S 

North-West Frontier Pro- 

4,682,136 

41,897 

29" 

1,050,478 

248,408 

106,802 

262,049 

1,920 

Vince 


1 


Ajmer-Merwara 

479 

25,998 

03,571 

89,708 

54,461 

879 

Delhi 

lOG 

47,908 

17,505 

21,292 

68,885 

27 

Coorp . 

84.099 


3,980 

Manpur Pargana 

71| 1,G55 

2 

3,116 

15 

•• 

Total 

80,988,124 

26,043,086 



7,971,897 

j 21,891,980 

15,227,957 

1 

4,072,166 




Other 

Total 



Adminiatrationei 

Maize. 

Oram 

(puisc). 

Food 

Grains 

and 

Food 

Grains 

and 

Lin- 

seed. 

Sesamum 
(Til or 
JinjUl). 




Pulses. 

pulses 


Bengal 

87,900 

183,000 

1,226,200^ 

1 

22,816.000 

167,400| 

' 234,100 

Madras 

118, 167 

175,364 

7, 1 36 362 

29,853,3-0 

11,789, 

779,190 

f Pre.'^idency 
Bombay ] 

(Sind 

175,824 

626,523 

2,895, 008i 

19,707,128 

165,376. 

804,443 

1,540 

158,198 

286,134 

4,246,698 

2 

84,117 

United Pro- ( Apra 

1,62 », 529 

4,751,i40 

4,820,622 

2-^,947,099 

278,379 

270,782 

Vinces. { Oudh 

794,892 

1,720,805 

2,005,003 

11,520,955 

66,504 

0,006 

Bihar and Oribsa . 

1,581,700 

1,396,600 

4,474,400 

27,40.3,200 

677,500 

190,800 

Punjab 

1,270,420 

5,115,944 

1,629,0261 

24,258,906 

31,882 

245,972 

( Upper 

156,135 

64,966 

163,962 

3,304,268 

122 

1,150,935 

Burma . j 


8,486,253 



( Lower 

25,812 

3,463 

1,009,416 

551 

336 

68,018 

Central Provinces 

158,005 

4,883,471 

16,671,310 

1,131,881 

600,161 

Berar 

889 

142,152 

618,226 

3,473,888 

47,801 

81,604 

Assam 

yorth-West Frontier Pro- 

18,718 

• ! 

125,190 

4.828,257 

2,476,461 

11,663 

14 

6,906 

vince 

451,224' 

210,0471 

105,556 

8,870 

Ajmer-Merwara 

73,666 

31,642 

47,361 

888,165 

869 

87,804 

Delhi 

8,578 

108,555 

15,621 

273,477 

•• 

70 

Coorg.. 

202 

1,280 

00,170 

•• 

B4 

Manpur Pargana 

1,118 

804 

102 

6,883 

106| 

194 

Total ..j 

6,644,212^ 

15,609,021 j31.834,065j 208,778,108 

2,668,(Wr4j 

d, 014,070 


* moKidei under Pood Oratos and Julies. 
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Cbops under Cultivation in 1916-17 . in Acres. 


Administrations. 

Rape 

and 

Groundnut. 

Other 

Oil 

Total 

Oil 

Condi- 
ments and 

Sugar 

Cane. 

Sugar 

Othersf. 


Mustard. 


Seeds. 

Seeds. 

Spices. 

Bengal . . 

1,225,200 


38,700 

1,655,400 

174,100 

220,100 

70,700 

Madras . 

47,770 

1,798,418 

097,3] 1 

3,334,490 

724,664 

114,371 

96,273 

f Presl- 

7,255 

219.940 

276,81b 

962,827 

226,031 

75,020 

1,028 

Bombay k deucy 

295,572 

f S’nd . 

4 

17,541 

347,236 

11,427 

4,023 

j 2,311 

United f Agra. . 

105,693 

2,017 

1 

19,977 

672,398 

118,700 

056,349 

Provin-*< 

50,217 



ces. L Oudli 

6,G23j 

499 

118,849 

24,068 

244,347 

1 

Bihar and Orissa 

757,800 

286,900 

1,911,500 

78,100 

279,000 

i 200 

runjab . . 

1,016,012 


13,701 

1,307,677 

56,306 

414,110 

( 

f Upper 

286 

256,8081 


J, 408,164 

78,800 

3,498 

; 22,077 

Burma, .< 



1 

(. Lo^ei 

3,020 

4,585 

103 

76,062 

22,908 

14,858 

, 69x 

Central Piovince. 

54,857 

7,381 

333,0] 7 

2,127,297 

68,705 

21,061 

1 

Berar 

1,399 

2,776 

70,271 

203,851 

25,175 

1,647 


Assam . . 

278,282 


296,851 

1,000 

35,451 


North-West Fron- 

163,160 


594 

107,644 

5,118 

30,186 


tier Province 





Aimer-Merwara . 

803 

, , 

2,599 

41,136 

8,230 

68 

. 

Delhi .. 

3,608 


84 

3,762 

1,581 

6,453 


Coorg 

4 


2 

90 

3,451 

44 

, 

Manpur Pargana 



155 

455 

22 

•• 

Total 

4,010,944 

1,296,162 

1,756,340 

14,035,588 

1, 620, 054j2, 421,508 

193,280 


t Area uufJer augar- yielding plants other than sugarcane 


Administrations 

Cotton 

Jute 

Other 

Fibres. 

Total 

Fibres. 

Indigo. 

Other 

Dyes 

Bengal 


54,900 

2,351,800 

43,100 

2,449,800 

2,200 

1 

Madras 

' Piesidenty 

2,167,976 

4,252,519 

201,087 

157,680 

2,369,063 

4,410,099 

459,066 

847 

1 4,893 

1 496,197 

Bombay - 




, Sind . 

234,889 


888 

235,777 

3,223 


United 

Agra . . 

1,114,325 


144,384 

1,288,709 

150,175 


Provl- ' 



noes. 

. Oudh . . 

29,924 


33,249 

63,1 7S 

8,446 

175 

Bihar and Orissa . 

67,400 

224,300 

32,600 

324,200 

80,600 

9,200 

Ponjab 


1,064,681; 

51,664 

1,116,246 

108,015 

00,366 

4,138 


Upper . . 

197,9241 


91 

263 

Burma.. ' 

1 






. Bower . 

27,477 


566 

28,043 



Central Provinces . . 

1,346,144 


90,490 

1,436,834 

31 

49 

Berar 

• • 

3,143,072 


73,460 

3,216,632 

32 

Aaaam 

♦ -f 

32,290 

95,202 

3 

127,495 



North-West Prontiei 
Province. 

27,832 

870 

28,702 

2 

33 

Ajmer«Merwara . . 

42,758 

, , . . 

26 

42,784 

30 


Delhi 

•• . 

2,340 

.... 

540 

2,880 

43 

2 

Coorg 

*• • • • • 

1 

.... 

4 

5 

. . . 


Maapur pargana . 

255 

— 

38 

293 

;• 



Total .. 

13,836,607 

2,671,302 

830,540 

17,338,449 

7M,Sgg 

515,866 
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CROPS UNDER CUITIVATIOH IN 1916 - 17 : IN ACRES . 


Administrations 

Opium, 

Tea 

Coffee 

Tobacco. 

Other 
Drugs 
and Nar- 
cotics. 

Fodder 

Crops. 

Bengal 


165,800 


811,900 

3,000 

112,000 

Madras 


25,707 

47,754 

207,741 

149,703 

347,161 

r Presidency 


20 

50 

95,077 

28,307 

1 , 712,837 

Bombay . < 







C Sind 




7,920 

95 

37,668 

{ Agra 

115,320 

8,018 

, . 

8 . i,722 

. 3,002 

1 , 025,916 

United Pro- < 







Vinces L Oudh 

90,088 


• . 

15,047 

1,112 

161,578 

Bihar and Orissa .. 


2,200 


118,100 


89,600 

Punjab 

2,286 

9,874 


67,621 

1,756 

4 , 066,279 

r Upper 

200 

2,299 

78 

27,578 

1,080 

81,418 

Burma . < 







L Lower 


' , . 

3 

56,699 

38.187 

8,283 

Central Provinces . 




16,514 

100 

463,635 

Berar 

1 



10 , cS91 


163 

Assam 


389,503 


9,677 


, . 

North-West Frontier Pro- 




11,687 

121 

87,808 

vince 







Ajmer-Merwara . . 




37 

60 

525 

Delhi 



. 

1,084 

, 

48,443 

Coorg 


289 

42,717 

7 

287 


Manpur Pargana 



• 




Total 

216,899 

603 , 510 | 

90,602 

1 , 041,308 

227,726 

8 , 178,068 


Administrations. 

Fruits and 
Vegetab- 
les, 

including 

Root 

Crops 

Miaccllancous 

Crops 

Total 

Deduct 

Area 

Net 

Food 

Noii- 

]’’ood 

Area 

Cropped 

Cropped 
more tiian 
once. 

Area 

Cropped 

Bengal 

657,800 

357,900 

199,600 

29 , 217,800 

4 , 552,800 

24 , 605,000 

Madras 

1 , 148,339 

19,040 

151,232 

39 , 052,377 

4 . 734,400 

34 , 817.977 

r Presidency 
Bombay . i 

1 Sind 

572,566 

5,134 

4,730 

28 , 298,958 

828,846 

27 , 470 , ll « 

61,156 

171 

80,895 

5 , 029,210 

407,126 

4 , 622,084 

f Agra 

United Pio- < 1 

370,244 

1 

92,016 

8,386 

i 

634 , 183,195 

6 , 788,836 

27 , 394,359 

Vinces. L Oudh . 1 

154,309 

2,202 

585 

12 , 413,934 

3 , 063,820 

9 , 360,114 

Bihar and Orissa . . . . i 

, 732,100 

601,000 

282,800 

31 , 762,300 

6 , 871,000 

25 , 890,400 

Punjab 

247,876 

89,170 

11,562 

31 , 704,168 

4 , 705,420 

26 , 938,748 

r Upper 
Burma ..s 

V. Lower . . ' 

079,701 

1,534 

4,468 

6 , 813,436 

590,925 

5 , 222,511 

469,856 

8,316 

147,207 

9 , 352,320 

35,628 

9 , 310,698 

Central Provinces . . ! 

94,576 

1,951 

795 

20 , 902,658 

2 , 531,343 

18 . 871,316 

Berar . . . . j 

14,314 

1,714 

450 

6 , 948,663 

81,712 

6 , 916,951 

Assam . . 

419,248 

( a ) 

175,366 

( c ) 6 , 410,648 

526,465 

6 , 884,193 

North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince ! 

Ajmer-Merwara . . 

25,685 

41,028 

968 

2 , 875,438 

412,716 

2 , 462,728 

674 

9,061 

2.997 

493,772 

1 74,147 

419,625 

Delhi ... 1 

5,829 

143 

330 

339,027 

i 121,041 

217,986 

Coorg 

6,111 



143,121 

' 1,023 

497 

142,093 

Manpur Pargana .. 

8 

(a) 

’*21 

7,682 

7,186 

Total 

5 , 660,392 

1 , 130,986 

1 , 072,398 

264 , 948,718 

36 , 328,638 

229 , 620,076 


(a) Included under n on-food crops. . . 

lb) InfAndes 342,173 seres lor which details are not sTailahlf . 

(c) 128«000 „ M » 
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The following it a summary of the various crop forecasts relating to the season 1918-19 
issued by the Department of StatisticSj India up to August 1918; — 


Crop 

Tracts comprised In the figures | 
and percentage of total 

Indian crop represented 
by them. 

1 

Estimated 

Area. 

Per cent 
of preceding 
year (100= 
final figure of 
preceding 
year) 

Estimated 

outturn 



1 

Acres 1 

Per cent 

1 

1 

Sugarcane .. 

U P , Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, Bengal, 
Madras, Bombay and Sind,* Assam, 
N W F Province and C P and Berar 
(99 per cent of total sugarcane area 
of British India). 

2,550,000 

91*2 

{a) 

Sesamum . . 

C. P. and Berar, Madras, Bombay 
and Sind,* Bengal, Bihar and Orissa,; 
Punjab, Ajmer-Meruara (70 per cent 
of the total sesamum area of Biiti&h 
India) 

1,162,000 

26'8t 

(a) 

1 

Cotton 

All cotton-growing tracts except Sind, 
Guzarat, Karnatak and Baroda (75 
per cent, of the total cotton area ox 
India). 

11, 638, 000 ' 

1 

1 

i 

47t 

I 

1 

(a) 


* Including Native States 

t The percentage'^ are b2 for sesamum and 88 for cotton, if compared with the estimates 
at the corresponding dates of last year, 

(a) Not yet availablo. 
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Meteorology. 


The meteorology ot India like that of other 
countries Is largdy a result of its geographical 
position. The great land area of Asia to the 
northward and the enormous sea expanse of 
the Indian Ocean to the southward are the 
determining factors in settling its principal 
meteorological features. When the JNortb- 
em Hemisphere is turned away from the sun, 
in the northern winter, Central Asia becomes 
an area of intense cold The meteorological 
conditions of the temperate zone are pushed 
southward and we have over the northern pro- 
vinces of India the westerly winds and east- 
ward moving cyclonic storms of temperate 
regions, while, when the Northern Hemisphere 
Is turned towards the sun, Soutiiern Asia be- 
comes a super-heated region dra\^iiig towards 
it an immense current of air which carries 
with It the enormous volume of water vapour 
which it has picked up in the course of its long 
passage over the wide expanse of the Indian 
Ocean, so that at one season of the year parts 
of India are deluged with ram and at another 
persistent dry weather prevails. 

Monsoons. — Tht all-important fact in the 
meteorology of India is the alternation of the 
seasons known as the summer and winter mon- 
Boons Uurmg the winter monsoon the winds are 
of continenlai origin and hence, dry, fine wea- 
ther, clear skies, low humidity and little air 
movement are the ctiaracteristic features of this 
season. The summer rams cease in the pro- 
vinces of the North-West Frontier Province 
and the Punjab about the middle of Septembei 
after which cool westerly and northerly winds 
set ID over that area and the weather becomes 
fresh and pleasant. These fine weather con- 
ditions extend slowly eastward and southward 
so that by the middle of October, they embrace 
all parts of the country except the southern 
half of Che Peninsula, and by the end of the 
year have extended to the whole ol the Indian 
land and sea area, the rains withdrawing to the 
Equatorial Belt Thus the characteristics 
of the cold weather from October to February 
over India are — Westerly wmds of the tem- 
perate tone over the extreme north of India , 
to the south of these the north-east winds of 
the winter monsoon or perhaps more properly 
the north-cast Trades and a gradually extend- 
ing area of fine weather which, ae the season 

E rogresses, finally embraces the whole Indian 
ind and sea area Two exceptions to these 
fine weather conditions exist during this period, 
r»z , the Madras coast and the north-west of 
India. In the former region the north-east 
winds which set in over the Bay of Bengal in 
October coalesce with the damp winds of the 
retreating summer monsoon, which current 
curves round over the Bay of Bengal, and, 
blowmg directly on to the Madras coast gives 
to that region the wettest and most disturbed 
weather of the wlmle vear, for while the total 
rainfall for the (oui months June to September, 
Ue the summer monsoon, at the Madias Ob- 
servatory amounts to I5.tf6 Inches the total 
rainfall (or the three months October to De- 
cember amounts to 20. 4S Inches. The other 
region in which the weather is unsettled, during 
this period of genen lly settled eondltions, is 
IVortb-west India. T> Is region during Janoarv, 
February and part of March to traversed l>y 


a snooesstoD of aballow itoniiJi tron the wiit' 
ward. The number and character of tbess 
storms vary very largely from year to year 
and in some years no storms at all are recorded. 
Ill normal years, however, io Northern India 
periods of fine weather alternate with periods 
of disturbed weather (occurring during the 
passage of these storms) and light to moaerate 
and even heavy rain occurs. In the case ot 
Peshawar the total rainfall foi the four months, 
December to March, amounts to 5 26 Inches 
while the total fall for the four months, June 
to September, is 4.78 Inches, showing that the 
rainfall of the winter is, absolutely, greater 
in this region than that of the summer mon- 
soon These two periods of subsidiary ** rains** 
are of the greatest economic importance. The 
fall in Madras is, as shown above, of considerable 
actual amount, while that of North-west India 
though small in absolute amount is of the 
greatest consequence as on it largely depend 
the giain and wheal crops of Northern India. 

Spring Months —March to May and part ol 
June form a period of rapid continuous increase 
of temperature and decrease of barometric 
pressure throughout India. During this period 
there occurs a steady transference northward 
of the area of greatest heat In March the 
maximum temperatures, slightly exceedmg 
100, occur in the Deccan ; m April the area 
of maximum temperature, between 100® and 
105^, lies over the south of the Central Pro- 
vinces and Gujarat; in May maximum tem- 
peratures, varying between 105® and 110®, 
prevail over the greater part of the Interior 
of the country while In June the highest mean 
maximum temperatures exceeding 110® occur 
in the Indus Valley near Jacobabad. Tempe- 
ratures exceeding 120® have been recorded 
over a wide ana Including Sind, Rajputana; 
the West and South Punjab and the west of 
the United Provinces, but the highest tempe- 
rature hitherto recorded is 126° leglstered at 
Jacobabad on June 12th, 1807. During this 
period of rising tempeiature and diminishing 
barometric pressure, great alterations take 
place In the aii movements over India, Includ- 
ing the disappeaiance of the north-east win(L 
of the winter monsoon, and the air circulation 
ovei India and its adjacent seas, becomes a 
local circulation, characterised by strong hot 
winds down the river vallevs of Northern India 
and inc’casinx land and sea winds in tbe coast 
regions These land and sea winds, as they 
become stronger and more extensive, Initiate 
large contrasts of temperature and humidity 
which result in the production of violent local 
storms. These take the forms of dust storms 
In the dry plains of Northern India and of 
thunder and hailstorms In regions where there 
IS inter-aciion tetwecu damp sea winds and dry 
winds from the Interior. These storms are 
frequent) v accompanied with winds of exces- 
sive force, heavy hail and torrential rain and 
are on that account very destructive 

Bv the time the area of greatest beat bat 
been established over North-west India, in fcbt 
last week of May or first of June, India has 
become tbe seat of low barometric prestoret 
relatively to the adjacent seas and tbe wbolt 
character of tbe weather changes. Pniiuil 
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fch0 bot weather period, discnssed above, the 
winds and weather are mainly determined 
by local conditions. Between the Eq^uator 
and Lat. 80^ or 86° south the wind circulation 
Is that of the south-east trades, that is to say 
from about Lat. 80°-35° south a wind from 
south-east blows over the surface of the sea 
up to about the equator Here the air rises 
into the upper strata to flow back again at a 
considerable elevation to the Soutliem Tiopic 
or beyond. To the north of this circulation, 
i.e., between the Equator and Lat 20° to 25° 
North, there exists a light unsteady circula- 
tion, the remains of the north-east trades, that 
is to say about Lat. 20° North there is a north- 
east wind which blows southward till it reaches 
the thermal equator wliere side by side with 
the south-east Trades mentioned above, the 
air rises into the uppci strata of the atmosphere 
Still further to the northward and in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of land there are the 
circulations due to the land and sea breezes 
which are attributable to the difference m the 
heating effect of the sun’s rays over land and 
sea. ft is now necessary to trace the changes 
which occur and lead up to the establishment 
of the south-west monsoon period The sun 
at this time is progressing slowly northward 
towards the northern Tropic. Hence the 
thermal equator is also progressing northward 
and with it the area of ascent of the south-east 
trades circulation. Thus the south-east trade 
winds cross the equator and advance further 
and further northward, as the thermal equator 
and area of ascent follows the sun in its north- 
ern progress At the same time the tempe- 
rature over India Increases rapidly and baro- 
metric pressure diminishes, owmg to the air 
rising and being transferred to neighbouring 
cooler regions — more especially the sea areas 
Thus we have the southern Trades circulation 
extending northward and the local land and 
sea circulation extending southward until 
about the beginning of June the light unsteady 
Interfering circulation over the Arabian Sea 
finally breaks up, the immense circulation 
of the south-east Trades, with its cool, moisture 
laden Winds rushes forward, becomes linked 
on to the local circulation proceeding between 
the Indian land area and the adjacent seas 
and India is invaded by oceanic conditions — 
the south-west monsoon proper. This is the 
most important season of the year as upon 
it depends the prosperity of at least flvc-sixths 
of the people of India. 

When this current is fully established a con- 
tinuous air movement extends over the Indian 
Ocean, the Indian seas and the Indian land 
area from Lat. 30° S to Lat 80° N. the southern 
half being the south-east trades and the north- 
ern half the south-west monsoon. The most 
important fact about it is that it is a continuous 
boritontal air movement passing over an 
extensive oceanic area where steady evapora- 
tion Is constantly m progress so that where 
the current enters the Indian seas and flows 
over the Indian land it is highly charged with 
aqueous vapours. 

The Corrent enters the Indian seas quite 
at the commenoement of June and in the course 
of the succeeding two weeks spreads over the 
Arabian Sea md Bay of Bengal up to their 


extreme northern limits. It advancee over 
India from these two seas. The Arabian eea 
current blows on to the west coast and sweep- 
ing over the Western Ghats prevails more or 
less exclusively over the Peninsula, Central 
India, Kajputana and north Bombay. The 
Bay of Bengal current blows directly up the 
Bay One portion is directed towards Burma, 
East Bengal and Assam while another portion 
curves to south at the head of the Bay and 
over Bengal, and then meeting with the barrier 
of the Himalayas curves still further and blows 
as a south-easterly and easterly wind right 
up the Gangetic plain. The south-west mon- 
soon continues for tliree and a half to four 
months, viz ^ from the begmnmg of June to 
the middle or end of September. Durmg its 
prevalence more or less general though far 
from continuous rain prevails tluoughout 
India the prmcipal features of the rainfall 
distribution being as follows The greater 
portion of the Arabian Sea current, the total 
volume of which is piobably tliree times as 
great as that of the Bengal current, blows 
directly on to the west coast districts. 
Here it meets an almost continuous hill range, is 
forced into ascent and gives heavy rain alike 
to the coast districts and to the hilly range, 
the total averaghig about 100 inches most 
of which falls in four months The current 
after parting with most of its moisture advances 
across the Penmsula givmg occasional uncer- 
tam ram to the Deccan and passes out into the 
Bay where it coalesces with the local current. 
The northern portion of the current blowmg 
across the Gujarat, Kathiawar and Smd coasts 
ives a certain amount of rain to ^ho coast 
istricts and frequent showers to the AravalU 
Hill range but very little to Western Rajputana, 
and passing onward gives moderate to heavy 
rain m the Eastern Punjab, Eastern Rajputana 
and the North-west Himalayas In this region 
the current meets and mixes with the monsoon 
current from the Bay. 

The monsoon current over the southern 
half of the Bay of Bengal blows from south- 
west and 18 thus directed towards the Ten- 
asserlm hills and up tlie valley of the Irrawady 
to which it gives very heavy to heavy rain. 
That portion of this current which advances 
sufllciently far northward to blow over Bengal 
and Assam gives very heavy rain to the low- 
lying districts of East Bengal and immediately 
thereafter coming under the influence of the 
Assam Hills is forced upwards and gives ex- 
cessive rain (perhaps the heaviest in the world) 
to the southern face of these hills. The re- 
maining portion of the Bay current advances 
from the southward over Bengal, is then de- 
flected westward by the barrier of the Hi- 
malayas and gives general rain over the Gan- 
getic plain and almost daily rain over the lower 
ranges of the Himalayas from Slkhim to ^sb- 
mir 

To the south of this easterly wind of the 
Bay current and to the north of the westerly 
wind of the Arabian Sea current there existi 
a debatable area running ronghly from Hisear 
in the Punjab throngb Agra, Allahabad and 
part of Cbota Nagpur to Orissa, where neither 
current of the monsoon prevails. In this area 
the rainfall is uncertain and would probably 
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be light, but that the storms from the Bay of 
Bengal exhibit a marked tendency to advance 
along this track and to give it heavy falls of 
occasional rain. 

The Total Rainfall of the monsoon period 
(June to September) la 100 inches over part 
of the west coast, the amount chminishe'* east- 
ward, is below 20 inches over a large part of 
the centre and east of the Peninsula and is 
only 5 inches in Soutli Madras , it is over 100 
inenes on the Tenasscrim and South Burma 
coast and decreases to 20 inches m Upper 
Burma; it is over 100 m the north Assam 
Valley and diminishes steadily westward and 
is only 6 inches in the Indus Valley 

The month to mouth distribution (or the 
whole of India is — 


May 

.. 2*60 inches 

June 

.. 7*10 „ 

July 

11 25 „ 

August . . 

.. 9*52 „ 

September 

.. 6*78 

October . . 

. 3*15 „ 


Cyclonic storms and cyclones are an almost 
Invariable feature of the mouhoon period. In 
the Arabian Sea they ordinarily form at the 
commencement and end of the <^cason, vi 2 ., 
May and Novcmlier, but in the Bay they form 
a constantly recurring feature of the monsoon 
season Tlie following gives tlie total number 
of storms recorded durmg the period 1877 to 
1901 and shows the monthly distribution — 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apl May June 
Bay of Bengal .. ..1 4 13 28 

July Aug Sep Oct Nov. Dec 
Bay of Bengal 41 36 45 34 22 8 

Jan. Feb. Mar. Apl. May June 
Arabian Sea 2 15 


July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Deo. 
Arabian Sea 2 . . 1 1 6 . . 

The preceding paragraphs give an account 
of the normal procession of the seasons through* 
out India during the year, but it must be re- 
membered, that every year produces varia* 
tions from the normal, and that in some 
years these variations are very large. This is 
more particularly the case with the discontinuous 
elLment rainfall. The most important va- 
riations in this element which may occur 
are — 

(1) Delay in the commencement of the rains 
over a large part of the country, this 
being most frequent in North Bombay 
and Nortli-west India, 

(2) A prolonged break in July or August oc 
both. 

(3) Early termination of the rains, which 
may occur in any part of the country. 

(4) The determination throughout the mon- 
soon period of more ram than usual 
to one part and leas than usual to an- 
other part of the country. Examples 
of this occur every year 

About the middle of September fine and 
fresli weather begins to appear in the extreme 
north-west of India This area of fine weather 
and dry winds extends eastward and southward, 
the area of rainy wcatlier at the same time con- 
tracting till by tlie end of October the rainy 
area has retreated to Madras and the soutn 
of the Peninsula and by the end of Deoember 
has disappeared from the Indian region, fine 
clear weather prevailing throughout. This 
procession with the numerous variations and 
modifications wiiich are mseparable from 
meteorological conditions repeats itself yeas 
after year. 


( t'or monsoon of 1918, see page 300), 
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Monsoon of 1918 . 


MONSOON 

The monsoon of the vear was as feeble as the 
monsoon of last vear was markedly viRorous 
The rainfall aathered on the plains of Indii 
as a whol“ wis lor the i)rnod Inne to ()< tober In 
defect bv 8 7 or wr cent This Is the larnest 
deflelency on record not excepting e\en that oi 
189*^ when the lelect was (r5 or 17 per cent 

The abnormal teatures evcoptional to the 
Incidence of the year’s monbOon were (Ii its 
early onset in ^orth-Fast India and the Penin* 
«ala. (2) The marked teeblcncss of the Arabian 
Hea current and its failure to extend Into Nortii 
West India as against the pronounced vigour 
of ttie Bay cuneut the onset of w'hieh was 
Bpcciallv notable in Assam Btnual and Bibar 
and iSj the much too earlv reeo«sion of the 
current from a large portion of Northern India. 

The Arabian Sea monsoon appeared on the 
Malabar ‘Viast on Mav lOth about three weeks 
betore the norninl date It rapidlx extended 
^ 0 ^thwa^d 8 and gave during the month wide 
spreaa and hcav\ rain over nearh the whole 
of the Peninsula Its Initial ons( 1 howiMi 
suffered a audden chock and the turn nt be roinirg 
extremelv fcelilc rtmalncd weak iroro the lagin 
nlng of June to about the middle of Augn-t, 
practlcallj throughout the ptriod duilng whitli 
the actlxltN ot the monsoon curnnt is U'.uallv 
most pronounced Advent ot a iresh pulse 
made an appreciable Improvement In the 
conditions during the latter hall ol August, 
but the effects were transKorx and a compli ti' 
break gupervemn thireafUr which at flist 
affected the Punjab but rapidl' extending 
eastyrards and soithwards it (mbractd pratti 
callv tlie whole oi Northern and Cmtral India bv 
the end oi September The enrh recc-sion i 
besides serlotioh influenced the Octol or prcti ! 


OF 1918. 

pltation ov'er the whole of India with the encep- 
tion of Bav Islands and Upper Burma 1h« 
hcavv deficiency ot Ci) per cent is a record for 
tne month 

The Bav eiirrcnt brought the monsoon rains 
to Bengal on the >7th Mav al-oi't two w’eeks 
earlici than the usual date It remaim d actne 
and wa-. decidedly stronger than u^tial m ^une 
and August, beiane ajipn ciabiy feeble in July 
and mirk(dK so in October It was about 
normal in Septcmlicr 

A marked feature of the season was the 
absence ol any heavy and well developed 
cvclonie storms A lew which were noted 
w^re mosth either poorlv developed or shoit 
lived di'-tuibancoh and did not Influence or 
intcnoltv the S W current or benlflelally 
affect the ])rcclpitation our the sorelv strieken 
areas Ol these, three need a pn sing rcKienee 
I ho first storm ol the sea<^on whieh aro e in the 
Bav on the 2i th May tro se d the Coast on the 
g>th and giving heavy rain on the Arakan and 
' hittagong 'oa^ts hastened the ad\an<e oi the 
monsoon in Bengal A small distnri ance 
starting 'rom Bihar gave mu h needed pn cipita 
tion to Gujaiat and Pamneana iboiit the la-t 
week In Aiitu-t A third short lived disturbance 
starting from the Bax advanced into Bihar 
and gave JO <^5 oi rain to Patna betwe'. n the 
bth and -tli Sepieiiibir 

The total lall for rhr^ whole ^ellod June to 
October was in excess by J5 oer rent In A sau' 
and Bengal , About normal in Burma , Bihar 
and Oiissa and in delect over the rest ol the 
whole cf India In wind tlio detect w'as as 
much as ug per cent while* the deiee t ebewhcrc 
varied iron* <0 to 60 pew cent , the Central Pro- 
vine e& onl> showing a detect of 27 per enl. 


The following table gives details of the rainfall for the peiiod — 


BiiNFvLt Jrs’r TO OoToriR IDIS. 


Dm<io\. 

Actual. 

Normal. 

Departure 

from 

normal. 

Percentage 
departure 
from normal 

Burma 

Indies 

90.5 

Inches. 

92 1 

Inches. 

—1.6 

per cent 
—2 

Assam ... 

81.8 

65 3 

-f 16 6 

4-25 

Bengal 

80 8 

64 6 

-fl6 2 

+ 25 

Bihar and Orissa . 

47 1 

48 6 

—1 5 

_3 

United Provinces . 

22 5 

87.5 

—16 0 

—40 

Punjab 

8 0 

15 7 

—7 7 

—49 

N. Iv . Frontier Prov iiu c 

2.0 

6 0 

—3 0 

—60 

Sind 

0 4 

4 8 

—4 4 

—92 

Bajpntana ... 

7.5 

17 7 

—10.2 

—58 

Bombay 

17.8 

40 5 

—22.7 

—66 

Central India 

18.5 

34.5 

—16.0 

—46 

Central ITovJneei . . 

31.2 

42.7 

—11.6 

—27 

Hyderabad 

13.7 

29.1 

—15.4 

—68 

Mysore 

10.7 

21.2 

—10.5 

—60 

Madras .. . 

17.9 

34.6 

—10.7 

—48 


Mean of India 


32.4 


41.1 


—8.7 


'21 
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India ha.5 been tnc home of the cotton trade 
from the .^arneet times Us ootton, knMwn as 
white wool, was well known to the an lent*' 
and Its cleth vas familiar to the WiM In tin 
days of the o\crland route The name Calico 
comes from the flue wn\en goods of Calicut 
and tht produ^’ts of the Dacca handlooms are 
still remarkable as the finest muslins human 
skill can produce. 

Indian Cotton. 

The exports of Indian cotton began to assume 
Importance with the opening of the sea route 
They received an Irnmeuac '^timulu^ during I he 
American Civil VVar, when the elo<<e blockade 
of the Confederate porta produced a cotton 
famine In Lancashire, and threw tht Kieili'.ii 
sphiners back on India for their supply of raw 
material When the war broke out the ship 
incuts of Indian cotton were 528,000 bales, 
but during the last year** of the wir they aver 
aged 971,000 bales MoU of this cotton wa- 
sold at an enormously Intlatcd price, ami 
Induced a How of wealth Into Bombay, the 
great centre of the trade, for which there wh' 
no outlet The consequence was an unprece 
dented outburU of spptulation known ae th< 
“Share Mania,*’ and when the sur ender of Lee 
re-opened the Southern Ports widespread rum 
followed It is estimated that the surphi- 
wealth brought Into the country by the Atm ri 
can Civil War aggregated C 92 millions Since 
then the cultivation of Indlaii cotton, although 
interrupted by famine, has steadily increased 
For the last season for which returns are avail 
able, l»tl7-18, the total area in all the teril 
torlcs reported on was computed at 24,781 000 
acrtjs which marked a net increase of i,''.?6 000 
acres or 14 per cent, on the 21,745,000 aire 
(revised figure) of the previous vear I he total 
estimated outturn was 4 0 6,000 bales of 400 
lbs as against 4,502,000 bales (or previous vear 
representing a di crease of 10 per cent 
To this figure may be added some 1,000 bales 
estimated as the production In Native States 
In Bihirand Orissa which make no return 

Bombay, the Central Provinces and 11 v 
derabad are the chief producing centres Tin 
following table give-* the rough distribution 
of the outturn The figures are the estimated 
figures for the past season, and are not exact 
but they indicate the diotrlbutlon of the crop — 
Anafaens) Yield (bals) 
Bombay (a) . . 7,312,000 l.SlLfOO 

Central Provinces Berar 4,582,000 69',0(j0 

Madras («) . . . 2,592,000 569,000 

Punjab (a) .. .. 1,7 »9, 000 2ri,000 

Unitt'd Provinces (a) 1, Ue.ooo IP'-'.OOO 

Sind (a) .. .. 245,000 67,000 

Burma .. . 24 e 000 54.000 

Blliar and Orissa (6) 69,000 1 7,000 

Bengal (a) 7 .,000 19,000 

North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince 38.000 30,000 

Assam 32.000 12.000 

Ajmere^Merwara .. .. 70,000 14,000 

Hyderabad 3,451,000 460,000 


Area (acres) Yield (bales). 
Central India .. .. 1,454.000 116,000 

n-iroda -515,000 240.000 

Rajputana . .. 435.000 54.000 

My-oio . 154,000 28,000 

{a) Including Native States 
(6) Excluding Native States, for which the 
vi< Id Is roughly estimated at about 1,0M 
b.Ues 

The distribution of the export trade la 
indic.ited in the appimded table 

Exports of cotton— A. portion of tho 
lidtan crop oi thf' sea on 1916-17 and a portion 
o thi crop of the season 1917-18 camc Into 
titl tical CO i^id ration lu th. t xports during 
tb V ar l‘)17-18 T u ( xpoit^ amounti d to 
(U milhoii cwts valu. d at II 36 cror s against 
8^ mdlion ewt v.ilui d at 31^ 34 croies in 1916-17. 
This r pr srnts 48 18 p(‘r e, nt of the total 
vaht OI r.aw mat liaK ( xfiort. d Irom India and 
16 31 p r c nt ol the total exports The 
xport . -how'd a d cr a e of nearly 22 60 per 
ce it in quantity and an incr. a-e ol 6 21 per 
CMt In vahi Tlv' av rage d< dart d value 
P‘r unit ro c Irom R-- 40 to 55 per Oi nt or by 
)7 5p re nt on a total increase oi R' 2 crores. 
T le di .truHition Ol the trade is shown b low. 
Th United King lorn and lapan had larger 
r- elpt> (luring tne war period as compared 
wi‘,h tho c m tue earli i period Thj principal 
pUr ha .( r^ of eotton other than Japan are In 
lonnal year> Germany, Belgium, Italy, Austria. 
Hungary and France 

Exports of Raw Cotton. 
1915-16. 1916-17. 1917-18. 

Cwts. Cwts Cwts. 

U Kingdom . 833,628 801,132 ' 

Gennany . ... .... 

Belgium . ... 

France . 205,457 264,940 

Spiin . 239,1126 251,677 

Italy . 1,124,106 966,391 

Austria- • 

Hungary •••* V6, 582, 860 

China and 

Hongkong 381 435 830 841 

Japan 6,917,663 6,791,289 

Other 

Countri -s 152,653 91,220 

Total . 8,853,967 8,505,996 , 

Bombay is the great centre of the oottOQ 

trade fhe principal varieties are Dhollerai» 
Broach, Oomras (from the Berars), Dbarwar 

and Coomptiis Broach Is the best cotton 

grown in Wet-tern India Ilinganghat cotton, 
from the rentniJ Provinces, has a good repu* 
tation Ben gals is the name given to Ibe 

cotton of the Gangetlc valley, and generally 
to the cottons of Northern India. The MadtkS 
cottons are known as Westerns, Coconadai. 
Colrabatores and Tlnnevellyi. The beat 01 
these is Tinneveily. Cambodia cotton baa 
been grown with success in Southern Indtt, 


♦ Details for each country see "Trade.* 
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but it BhowB a tendency to revert. The high 
prices of cotton reallaed of recent years have 
given a great impetus to cultivation. Gtovem- 
ment have also been active In improving the 
class of cotton produced, by seed selection, 
hybridization and the importation of exotic 
cottons. Although these measures have met 
with a considerable measure of success, they 
have not proceeded far enough to leaven the 
whole outturn, which still consists for the most 
part of a short-staple early maturing variety, 
foiitable to soils where the rainy season is brief 
Inference has been made to the popularity 
of the Indian handloom cloths in the earliest 
days of which we have record. This trade i 


grew so large that it excited alarm in England , 
and it was killed by a series of enactments, 
commencing in 1701, prohibiting the use or 
sale of Indian calicoes In England. The in- 
vention of the spinning jenny and the power 
loom and their development in England convert* 
ed India from an exporting into an Importing 
country, and made her dependent on the United 
Kingdom for the bulk of her piece-goods The 
first attempt to establish a cotton mill in India 
was in 1838, but the foundations of the industry 
were really laid by the opening of the first mill 
in Bombay in 1850 Tlicrcafter, with occa- 
sional set baeks from famine, plague and other 
causes. Its progress was rapid 


The following statement shows the quantity (m pounds) of yam of all counts spun in all India 
for the twelve months, April to March, in each of the past three years — 



1 

1 1915-lG 

1 

1 

1 1916-17 

i 

! 

; 1917-18 

1 

BniTisH India 




Bombay 

509,770,810 

482,147,956 

468,972,125 

Madras 

14,803,310 

44,187,107 

43,092,929 

Bengal 

32,096,459 

28,568,029 

32,881,683 

United Provinces 

48,444,609 

46,177,251 

39,473,169 

Ajmer-Menvara 

3,554,452 

2,576,103 

1,816,864 

Punjab 

4,739,520 

3,749,852 

3,909,431 

Delhi 

2,802,305 

2,702,886 

3,18'7,993 

Central Provinces and Berar 

37,413,174 

i 

34,837,717 

33,466,336 

'J’OTAL 

683,154,699 

644,446,901 

626,800,510 

Fokeion TEEiaronY. 




Native States of Indore, Mysore, Baroda, 
Nandgaon, Bhavnagar, Hyderabad, 
Wadhwan, Gwalior (Ujjain) and 
Pondicherry (a) 

39,269,880 

36,660,330 

38,775,105 

Grand Total 

722,424,570 

681,107,231 

660,575,015 


(a) Including the production of one mill only 


The Bphming of yam is in a large degree 
centred m Bombay, tbe mills of that province 
producing nearly 74 per cent, of the quantity 
m^uced In British India. Tbe United 
Ftovtoces ol Agra and Oudh and Madias 


produced about 6 per cent, and 7 per cent 
respectively, while Bengal and the Central 
Process produced 5*1 and 5*2 per cent. 
Elsewhere tbe production is as yet very 
Uxnited. 
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BOlfBAT SPIimiBS. 

Here Is a detailed statement of the quantity (In pounds) and the counts, or numbers; ol yam 
spun in Bombay Island • — 


— 

191 <3- 16. 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 

Nos. 1 tolO 


97,875,248 

73,600,246 

71,167,200 

;; 11-20 


197,320,321 

198,699,909 

186,336,410 

[; 21—30 


77,107,994 

77,591,278 

90,916,609 

1 

CO 


3,831,691 

4,824,359 

6,991,069 

Above 40 

. 

557,233 

1,225,775 

1,846,887 

Wastes, &c. 

.| 

60,314 

57,928 

31,467 


Total 

376,742,801 

355,899 495 

357,288,638 


Yarn at Aumedaihd. 

The corresponding figures for Ahraedabad are aa follows 



1 

1915-10. i 

1910-17 

1917-18. 


Nos. 1—10 

3,146,878 

1,648,677 

974,814 

„ 11-20 

24,438,529 

17,907,730 

14,834,912 

„ 21—30 

44,701,403 

1 46,704,637 

36,038,418 

31—40 

10,546,467 

j 14,178,018 

12,008,343 

Above 40 

83,330 

' 675,588 

1,009,719 

Wastes, Ac, . 1 

4,062 

4,399 



Total . . j 

82,920,668 

80,269,049 

64,866,706 


Yarn Spun THRouaHouT India. 

The grand totals of the quantities in various counts of yam spun in the whole of India, in- 
cluding Native States, are given in the following table — 



1915-16. 

1910-17. 

1917-18. 

Nos. 1—10 

146,306,797 

110,682,164 

100,462,492 

11—20 ... 

386,187,003 

369,932,683 

846,001,810 

;; 21—30 

169,743,636 1 

171,487,682 

183,667,136 

;; 81—40 

18,572,994 

24,081,681 

24,388,708 ' 

Above 40 

1,962,98" 

4,677,884 

6,842,190 

Wastci, At, 

650,662 

846,937 

228,279 

Total . . 

722.424.679 

681.107,231 

660,575,61^ 
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In the eariy Uayp of th' textile ioduatr} the 
coergleii of the millownortf were larfrelj cou* 
oeniratHl on the protluction of varn, both for 
the China market* and tor the handlooms ot 
India. The IncreaslnK coraprtitlori of .Japan in 
the China market, the growth of an Incligenout. 
industry in China and the unccrtainl ieb 
Introdured bv the fluctuations in the China 
exchanges ooisequent on variations in the 
price of rilver compelled the mlllow'ners to 
estivate the Home market The g i eral 
tendency of recent years has been to spin 


higher counts of yam, importing American 
e<itton for this purpose to supplement the 
Indian supplv, to erect more looms, and to 
produce more dved and bleached goods This 
practice has reached a Mgiier development In 
IhKiibav than Iri other parts of India, and the 
Bonibav Pre^'idencv produces nearlv 87 per 
cent of the cloth w()v<*i» In India 1 he United 
Pro\ince-> produce® 2 4 per cent, the Central 
Provinces 3 8 per cenr and Madra® about 2 5 
per cent Grev and Bleached goods represent 
nearlv 70 per cent of the whole production. 


Analysis of Woven goods. 

The following brief extract is taken from the statement of the qiiantitv fin pounds and their 
lUivalent in yards) and description of woven goods produced in all India, including Native 
lates — 


— 

1915-10 

j 1910-17. 

1917-18. 

Grey an»i Bleached piece-goods — 



1 

Pounds 

267,105,288 

274,851,4 43 

268.772,199 

Yards 

1,094,867,131 

1,130, 170,3:3 

1,141 021,562 

(foloured piece-goods—- 


Pounds 

81,603,755 

98,351,905 

106,751,853 

Yards 

346,647,419 

441,962,410 

473,104,896 

Grey and coloured goods other than piece 
goods — 

Pounds ... 




2,540,552 

3,113,280 

8 639,423 

Dozens 

653,34 i 

6(50,384 

706,251 

Hosiery- 

\ ' 


Pounds .... 

.350,077 

409,790 ' 

849,378 

Dozens 

230, 7o4 

250,576 , 

215,221 

Miscellaneous — 




Pounds 

588.883 

959,679 

1,638,317 

Cotton goods mixed with silk or wool — 
Pounds 

mnfol 


42,653 

233,004 





Pounds 

352 25 4,555 

377,728,816 

381.404,169 

Yards 

1,441,514,550 

1,578,132 789 

1,014,126,458 

Dozens 

874,097 

89(5,960 

921,472 


Bombay Woven Goods, 

The output of woven goods during the three years in the Bombay Presidency was as follows 
(The weight In pound? represents the weight of all woven goods , the measure In yards represents 
the equivalent or the weight of the grey and coloured piece-goods ) 


— 

1915-16 

1910-17. 

1917-18. 

bounds 

287,487,309 

305,178,667 

1 

309,110,604 

xaids 

1,201489,745 

1,318,810,176 

1,361,080,711 

Dosens 

675,189 

731,539 

761,603 


The grand totals for all India are as follows ’ — 


— 

1915-16. 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 

Voimdf 

Sards 

Hoseus 


852,254,555 

1.441,514,550 

874,007 

377 728,816 
1,578,132.789 
896,960 

881,404,169 

1.614,126.45$ 

921,472 
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Progress of the Mill Industry. 


The following statement shows the progress of the Mill industry in the whole of India. 


Year ending JlOth June 

dumber 

of 

Mills. 

Number 

of 

Spindles 

Number 

of 

Looms 

A\erage 
No of 
Hand'^ 
Employ ed 
Dally 

Approximo 
of Cottoi 

Cwts. 

ite Quantity 
Consumed. 

Bales of 392 
lb9 

1898 

IS'. 

1.2i9,720 

38 013 

148,004 

5,184,018 

1,481,328 

1899 

188 

4,728.133 

39,060 

162,108 

5,803,165 

1,675,190 

1900 

103 

1,015,783 

40,124 

161,189 

5 086,732 

1,468.362 

1901 

193 

5,000,930 

41,180 

172,883 

4,731,090 

1,361,740 

1902 

102 

5,000 905 

42,584 

181,031 

6,177,633 

1,766,038 

1903 

192 

5,04 1,297 

44,092 

181,399 

0,087,690 

1,739,340 

1904 

191 

5,118 121 

45,307 

181.779 

0.106,681 

1,744,766 

1905 

107 

5,161,186 

60,139 

19^,277 

0,577,354 

1,879,244 

1906 

217 

5 270 595 

52,068 

208,616 

7,082,306 

2,023,516 

1907 . 1 

1 1 

5.333,275 

58,436 1 

1 205,696 

6,930,59.5 I 

1,980,170 

1908 . . . . j 

1 241 i 

5,750,020 

67,920 

221,195 

6,970,250 

1,091,500 

1909 

1 

259 { 

6,053,231 

76,898 

230,924 

7,381,500 

2,109,000 

1910 

263 1 

6,195,671 

82,725 

233,624 

0,772,535 

1,935.010 

1911 

263 

6 357,460 

85,352 

230,649 

6,670,531 

1,905,86b 

1912 

268 

6,463,929 

88,951 

243,637 

7,175,357 

2,050,102 

1913 

272 

6,596,802 

94,136 

263,786 

7,830,056 

2,096,016 

1914* 

271 

6,778,895 

104,179 

260,276 

7,500,961 

2,143,126 

1915* 

272 

0,818,744 

108,009 

265,346 

7,359,212 

2,102,632 

1916* 

266 

6,839,877 

110,268 

274,361 

7,092,013 

2,197,718 

1917* 

263 

6,738,697 

114,621 

276,771 

7,693,574 

2,198,164 


• Year ending ;i at August, 


Earnings of Labour 

In 1917 wages in the Bombay cotton lndui^try were intrcosed b> ten per cent to meet the 
higher cost of food They were raise d a liirther t( n i» r cent in 1919 We give the average 
wages, it being understood tliat the Bombay rate is at least ten percent higher 

AvERAaE Wages. 


Cotton. 


Card Boom . . 
Eing-throatle Boom . 

Beellng Boom 
Bunding Boom 

SirJng Department . . 
Weaving Department 


Bate per 


Month 


1915 1 

1 1 

1916 

1917. 

j 

1 Bs a p 

Bs. a p 

Bg. a. p. 

' 12 13 0 

12 13 7 

13 2 9 

12 6 8 

12 6 8 

12 12 0 

: 9 8 0 

9 8 0 

10 8 0 

1 16 0 0 

j 

16 0 0 

17 0 0 

1 23 6 10 

23 6 10 

28 6 10 

i 83 8 0 

1 

86 0 0 

36 0 0 
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Statement of the amount in rupees of Excise duty realised from goods woven In the 
Cotton Mills in British India, under the Cotton Duties Act, II of 1896 ; also the amount of 
equivalent duty levied in the Native States, in each year from 1896-97 to 1917-18 



Bombay 

Madras 

1 

Bengal 

United 
Provinces 
of Agra and 
Oudh (also 
Ajmer- 
Merwara) 

1 

Punjab 

and 

Delhi. 

Central 
Provinces 
and Berar. 

1897-98 

9,60,600 

66,470 

1,180 

1 i 

44,350 

3 4,460 

79,269 

1898-99 

11,26,390 

89,130 

900 

61,000 ‘ 

12,730 

84,969 

1899-1900 

10,95,236 

88,678 

2,523 

54,818 

10,448 

88,109 

1900-01 . 1 

10,28,542 

41,827 

5,038 

60,116 

5,806 

84,978 

1901-02 . 

15,26,103 

54,139 

5,863 

69,284 1 

4,379 

1,10,140 

1902-03 . 

15,84,121 

67,813 

6,605 

74,023 1 

3,031 

3,30,620 

1903-04 . 

17,64,527 

62,350 

10,908 

, 89,189 

1,104 

1,66,371 

1904r-05 . ^ 

20,43,832 

65,379 

11,929 

96,710 ; 

2,607 

1,61,368 

1905-06 

22,78,425 

1,10,043 

11,165 

1,32,364 

5,144 

1,68,743 

1906-07 

24 36,265 

1,32,603 

21,709 

1,35,884 

7,464 

1,64,680 

1907-08 

28,82,206 

1,35,131 

31,556 

1,66,044 

8,746 

1,75,944 

1908-09 

29,61,859 

1,42,295 

53,351 

1,88,345 

9,509 

1,98,419 

1909-10 

33,88,638 

1,46,333 

55,822 

1,92,652 

6,611 

2,17,217 

1910-11 

36,78,555 

1,48,136, 

56,359 

, 1,82,083 

7,300 

2,07,818 

1911-12 . 1 

42,17,878 

1,65,0481 

48,631 

1,84,658 

10,862 

2,52,415 

1912-13 

48,27,698 

2,06,862 

81,709 

2,11,847 

37,971 

2,71,882 

1913-14 

45,68,188 

2,13,166 

78,951 

' 2,65,467 

22,363 

3,00,919 

1914-16 

42,31,546 

1,83,880 

63,046 

2,07,454 

30,068 

2,54,937 

1915-16 

42,25,608 

2,11,456 

41,704 

2,01,012 

9,293 

2,36,497 

1916-17 . 

35,38,236 

2,87,041 

70,529 

2,47,991 

24,183 

2,93,406 

1917-18 

65,80,265 

4,09,467 

1,18,336 

2,91,052 

1 

38,628 

3,49,489 





Total British India. 

Native 

States 

Grand Total. 




Gross duty 

Net duty. 

Gross duty 

Gross duty 

Net duty. 

1897- 98 .. 

1898- 99 . . 

1899- 1900.. 

1900- 01 . 


. 

11,66,329 

13,75,119 

13,39,812 

12,16,307 

11,38,950 

13,53,120 

13,09,514 

13,62,947 

47,835 

52,186 

40,937 

48,449 

12,1 U64 
14,27,305 
13,80,749 
12,64,756 

11,86,785 

14,05,806 

13,60,461 

12,11,390 

1901- 02 . 

1902- 03 . . 

1908-04 . . 

1904-05 . . 



17,69,908 

18,66,213 

20,77,449 

23,81,825 

17,16,836 

18,25,469 

20,36,104 

23,33,636 

61,171 

65,541 

59,061 

67,320 

18,31,079 

19,31,754 

21,36,510 

24,49,145 

17,77,965 

18,91,010 

20,95,149 

24,06,976 

1905- 06 . 

1906- 07 .. 

1907- 08 . 

1908- 09 . 

.*. 


27,06,784 

29 00,957 
33,99,717 
35,43,778 

26,71,061 

28,64,202 

33,55,946 

34,98,480 

83,455 

81,970 

97,499 

1,14,498 

27,90,239 

29,82.671 

34,97,216 

36,58,276 

27,54,616 

29,46,162 

34,53,443 

36,12,977 

1909- 10 . 

1910- 11 . . 

1911- 12 . . 

1912- 13 .. 



40,06,193 
42,26,675 | 

48,79,478 
60,17.969 

39,61,020 

1,75,878 

48,04,492 

56,76,567 

1,37,699 

1,75,878 

1,82,479 

2,21,178 

41,43,892 

44,56,129 

50,61,967 

68,39,147 

40,98,719 

44,01,707 

49,86,971 

67,97,746 

1918-14 . 

1914 - 16 . 

1915 - 16 .. 

1916- 17 . . 

1917- 18 . . 



64,39,043 

49,40,981 

49,25,571 

44,61,448 

77,87,237 

63,96,014 

49,32,185 

48,40,107 

48,80,425 

75,99,356 

2,38,393 

2,83,160 

1,90,276 

2,47,801 

3,96,856 

50.77,436 

61,74,091 

61,15,846 

47,08,749 

81.84»098 

60,38,407 

51.66,845 

50,80,382 

46,27,726 

79,96,211 
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The Jate 

Considoring its present dimensions, tne Jute 
Industry of Bengal is of very recent oiigin 
The first jute imll m Bengal was started at 
Kishra in 1855, and the first power-loom was 
introduced in 1859. The original outturn 
was 8 tons per day In 1909 it had grown to 
2,500 tons per day, it is now 3,000 tons 
per day. and it shows every indication 
of growing and expanding year by year 
Another interesting thing about the jute in- 
dustry of Bengal is that, although it is practi- 
cally a monopoly of Scotsmen from Dundee, 

^ the industry itself owes its inception to an 
Englishman The founder of the industry 
was George Acland, an Englishman, who began 
life as a midshipman in the navy, and was 
for some years in the East India Mai mo 8er- i 
vice. He quitted this service while still a >oung 
man, and engaged m commercial pursuits 
in Ceylon, where he was successful J.uter 
on he turned his attention to Bengal, and 
arnvmg in Calcutta about 1853 ho got into 
touch with the management of the i>apor 
works, then at berampore, where experiments 
wore being tried with country grasses and fibre 
plants to improve the quahty or cheapen the 
manufacture of paper This seems to have 
suggested to Acland the manufacture of ihca, • 
and m 1854 he proceeded to England, with a 1 
view to obtaining macliineiy and capital iii ' 
order to manufacture goods from that mateiial 
Durmg tins trip he visited Dundee, and wlule 
there Mr John Kerr, of Douglas Foundry, 
suggested to him the importing ot machmery 
into Bengal “ where the Jute comes fiom and 
spin it there.” This suggestion bore fruit, 
for shortly afterwards Acland placed orders 
with kerr for a few systems of prepanng and 
spinning machmery, and retiuned to India 
the same year accompamed by his two sons 
and a few Dundee mechanics who were to as- 
'>ist him in erecting and operating the first 
jute mill in Bengal. This, as has been stated, 
was at lUshra, the site of the present Welling- 
ton mills, near Scrampore, and here, in 1855, 
the first machine spun jute yams were made 
As not infrequently liappens the pioneer got 
very little out of his venture After several 
ups and downs the Acland Interest in the 
Rishra mill ceased in 1867, and the company 
, which Acland had formed in 1854 was wound 
f up in 1868. 

Power*looms — The pioneer’s example was 
followed by Mr George Henderson ot that 
ilk and firm, and in 1859 the Borneo Jute Co 
was launched mider his auspices. To this 
company Is duo the credit of introducing the 
power-loom for Jute eiolh. Unhampered by 
the financial difficulties which had burdened 
the Aclands, the Borneo Jute Co made rapid 
progress, doubhng their works in 1864, and i 
clearing their capital twice over In 1872 i 
the mills were turned into a limited liability ] 
company, the present ” Baraagore Jute Manu- , 
faotuiing Co., Ld.” Four other mills followed | 
m succesaion— Gouripore, Serajgunge, and i 
India Jute MUls. 

„/yrom 1868 to 1873,” writes Mr- David 
Wallacte in **The Eomance of Jute,” “the 
nv'e milto excepting the Kishro mill eimply 


Industry. 

coined money and brought the total of their 
looms up to 1,250.” To illustrate the pros- 
perity of the industry at this period we may 
take the dividends paid by the Bamagore 
Company On the working of tJieir first half 
year, a 15 per cent interim dividend was de- 
clared, which boemed to justify the enormous 
capital at which the company was taken over 
from the Borneo Company, and shares touched 
68 per cent premium The dividend for the 
first year, ending August 1873, was 25 per 
cent , for 1874, 20 per cent , and for 1875 10 
pel cent Then came a change. The invest- 
ing public had forgotten the effect of the Port 
Canumg bubble, and the condition of the jute 
industry in 1872-73 seeming to offer a better 
return than coal or tea, both of which had 
just enjoyed a boom, it was only necessary to 
i‘<sue a prospectus of a jute mill to have all 
the shares snapped up m the course of on after- 
noon 

in 1872-73 three new conijmnies were floated 
locally — the Fort Gloster, Budge Budge and 
•^ibporc, and two Home (ompanies, the Champ- 
(Jany and Samnuggor, all of wlilch commenced 
operations in 1874 In 1874-5 eight other 
mills were launched — the Howrah, Oriental 
(now Union), Asiatic (now Soorah), CUve, 
Jiengal Pressing and Manufacturing C!o. (now 
the BeJhaghatta-Barnagoio branch mill), 
llustomjco (now the Central), Ganges (regis- 
tered in Englaud), and Hastings, owned by 
Mes''rs Birkmyre Bros , of Greenock fame — 
m all thirteen new companies, coming on all 
of a heap and swelling the total looms from 
1,250 up to 3,500 This was too much of a 
strain for the new industry, and for the next 
ten years all tlie nulls had a severe struggle. 
Ihc older ones ail survived the ordeal, but 
, four of the new concerns — the Oriental, tho 
I Asiatic, the Bengal Pressing and Manufac- 
[ turing Ck) and the Ilustomjee — became mon- 
' bund, to appear again later on under new names 
. and management Fort Gloster also suflered 
I badly 

I Between 1876 and 1882 only one new mill 
I was put up This was Kuinarhatty, promoted 
by Messrs Jardine, Skinner & Co , wluch came 
into being in 1877, as tho result ot Dr Barry’s 
visit to Calcutta in 1876, wiien he transferred 
the agency ot the Gouripore Co from Messrs. 
Jardinc, Skinner & Co to his own firm This 
mill, togetlicr with additions made by some 
of the other nulls, brought the total looms 
I up to 6,150 in 1882 By the end of 1886 the 
total was furtdier augmented by the Hooghly, 

I Titaghur, Victoria and kanknarrab eMUs, 
bringing the number of looms at work up to 
6,700 From tins period on to 1894 no new 
mills came into existence except the Calcutta 
Twist Mill, with 2,460 spindles, since merged 
into the Welhugton bianch of the Champdany 
Co Between 1896 and 1900 the following new 
mills were started . — the Gordon Twist Mill 
with 1,800 spmdles (now acquired by Anglo- 
India), Khardab, Oondolpara (French owned). 
Alliance. Aratboon, Anglo-lndla, Standard* 
National, Delta (which absorbed the Seraj- 
gimge), and the Emni«m. A luU of fottr yaan 
witnessed large extenslonB to the existing mills, 
after whlcb came ttm following series of new 
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mflls, besides further heavy extensions — Dal- ages from the earliest year for which complete 
bot^e, Alexandra, Naihati, Lawrence, Re- information is available with actuals for the last 
llance, Belvedere, Auckland, Kelvin and North- thr.-t years , and the figures in brackets represent 
brook. the variat ons for each period, taking the average 

ol the uuinqmnnium from 1879-80 to 1883-84 
Progress of the Industry. ^ lOO it will be seen that the number of looms 
i-iusicas wt luc j. spindles in operation and th.it of persons 

The record of the Jute industry may well be imployid hove increased to a very much larger 
said to be one of uninterrupted progrt'ss The extent than tither the number of mills at work 
following statement shews quinquennial aver- or the amount of capital employed — 



Number of 

Authni cd 

Number (in thousands) of 




mills at 
work. 

Capital (In 
iakhs ot Its ) 

Persons 

employed 

Looms. 

Spindles. 

1879-80 to 1883-84 

21 

( 100 ) 

270 7 (100) 

38 8 (100) 

5 5 (100 

88 ( 100 ) 

1884-85 to 1888-89 

24 

(114) 

341 6 (126) 

62 7 (136) 

7 (127) 

138 4 (157) 

1889-00 to 1803-94 

26 

(124) 

402 6 (149) 

64 3 (166) 

8 3 (151) 

172 6 (196) 

1894-95 to 1898-99 

31 

(148) 

622 1 (193) 

86 7 (223) 

11 7 (213) 

244 8 (278) 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 . 

36 

(171) 

680 (251) 

114 2(294) 

16 2 (295) 

334 6 (380) 

1904-05 to 1908-09 

46 

(219) 

1 960 (355) 

165 (425) 

24 8(451) 

510 6 (580) 

1909-10 to 1913-J4 

60 

(286) 

1 209 (443) 

20:5 4 (537) 

33 5 (609) 

691 8 (786) 

1914-16 

70 

(33 J) 

1,594 3(515) 

238 3 (614) 

38 4 (698; 

79 '>'5 (904) 

1916-16 

70 

(3i3) 

1,322 6 ( 488 ) 

254 1 (G5'>) 

39 9 (725) 

812 4 (92S) 

1910-17 

74 

(3i2) 

1,395 5 (=> 16 ) 

262 6 (677) 

89 7 (72i) 

824 3 (937) 


The production of the mills has increased to a still greater extent The following figures shew 
the cxpjrth ol Jute manufactures and the declared values lor th( same periods Tfie (omblned 
value of gunny bags aid giiiin\>cl tli t\poit«d by s a In 191(5 1; Is nvei thirty-tlir e times as 
great us the aViragi' value of the export*^ m t e perio I 1879-80 to 1883-84 — 


Jute manufactures 



Gunny bags in 
millions of 
number 

Gunny cloths in 
million of 
y.itd. 

Value in 
lakhs Of Es« 

1879-80 to 1883-84 

54-9 

( 100 ) 

4 4 

( 100 ) 

124 9 

( 100 ) 

1884-85 to 1888-89 

77 

(140) 

15‘4 

(350) 

162 9 

(180) 

1889-90 to 1803-94 .. 

111 5 

(203) 

41 

(9S2) 

289 3 

(232) 

1894-95 to 1898-99 .. 

171 2 

(312) 

182 

(4,136) 

518 

(415) 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 . 

206 5 

(376) 

427*2 

(9,709) 

826 5 

(662) 

1904-05 to 1903-09 . 

257 8 

(469) 

693 

(15,864) 

1,442 7 

(1,154) 

1909-10 to 1918-14 

839*1 

(018) 

970 (2,046) 

2,024*8 

(1,621) 

1014-15 

397*6 

(724) 

1,067 3 (24,030) 

2,582 

(2*067) 

1915-16 

794*1 

(M47) 

1,192*3 (27,098) 

8,797*8 

(3,041) 

1916-17 

805 

(1,466) 

1,280*1 (27,967) 

4,165*6 

(3,835) 
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Up to the last quinquenniuiu the exports of 
raw Jute were marked by increases from year 
to year though the improvement was not so 
rapid as in the case of maimlactuies A sligiit 
decrease in the exports occurred in 1909-10 
as compared with the tlgurcs lor the preceding 
quinquennial peilod and a further deilint in 
1910-11, but a marked recovery was made 
In 1911-12 which was accentuated in 1912-1.1 — 


1879-80 to 1883-84 . . 

Jute, raw, in 
millions oi cwt 

75 (100) 

1884-85 to 1888-89 . . 

S 9 

(119) 

1889-90 to 1893-94 .. 

10 

(133) 

1894-95 to 1898-99 

12 3 

(164) 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 

12 7 

(169) 

1904-05 to 1908-09 

15 09 

(201) 

1909-10.. 

14 6 

(195) 

1910-11.. 

12 7 

1 169) 

1911-12 

16 2 

(210) 

1912-13 

17 5 

(233) 

19 8-14 

.. 15 4 

(20 

1914-15 . 

10 1 

(1 ^5 

1915-16 

12 

(160) 

19 6-17 

10 S 

( 41) 


The total quantity of jute manufactur( 
exported by a Horn Calcutta durirg th( official 
year ending 31bt March 1918 was 716,000 tons 
as against 784,800 ions in the puccdiiig yiar 
1916-17 and 601,500 tons in tin pri-var viar 
1913-14 In 1917-18 gunny bags contributed 
404,000 tons and gunnycloth 307,000 tons 
against 461,800 toin and 317,800 tonsr(‘‘P(C- 
tively in the precidlrg yiar (1916-17) and 
324,300 tons and 275,100 tons rtspictivdj 
in the pre-war year (1913-14) The total value 
of jute manufactUH^ expoite d durii g the yia 
1017-18 was £28 milhcis a tM' i irill.d 
in the preceding ye ar and £19 millions in tin 
pre-war year (1913-14) 

The price of raw jute reached a v* ry hi h 
point in 1906-07, the rate being Ils 65 per bale , 
in 1907-08 it dropped to Rs 42 per bale, and 
the fall was accentuated in 1908-09 and 1909-10, 
the price having declined to 36 4 and Rs 31 
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per bale respectively In 1910-11 the price 
rose again to Rs 41-8-0, to Rs 51-4-0 in 1911-12 
and turther to Rs. 76-12-0 in 1913-14. The 
following are the quincjuennial average prices 
per bale (400 pounds) oi ordinary jute calculated 
trom the prieis current published by the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce: 


1879-80 to 1883-84 

Price of Jute, 
ordinary, 

per bale of 400 lbs. 
Rs a p 

.. 23 8 0 (100) 

1884-8.5 to 1888-89 . . 

. 23 3 

2 (09) 

1889-90 to 189 J. 94 

. 32 6 

5 (188) 

1894-95 to 1898-99 .. 

. 30 12 

0 (HI) 

1899-1{K)0 to 1903-04 

.. 32 1 

7 (137) 

1004-05 to 1908-09 .. 

.. 44 13 

6 (191) 

1909-10 

31 0 

0 (1,32) 

1910-11 

41 8 

0 (177) 

1911-12 . 

51 4 

0 (218) 

1912-13 

64 12 

0 (233) 

9 3-14 

76 12 

0 (827) 

MM 5 

54 8 

0 (212) 

191-) 16 

.. 48 4 

0 (295) 

1916-1 7 

.. 50 12 

0 (216) 


The average prices of gunny cloth have 

hLon as follows — 

Price of Hessian cloth 
lOioz 40" per 100 yds. 


1879-80 to 188 5-84 .. 


Rs 

10 

a 

7 

P- 

11 (100) 

1884-85 to 1888-89 

, . 

8 

0 

7 (77) 

1889-90 to 1893-94 . . 

, , 

10 

6 

6 (99) 

1894-95 to 1898-99 


9 

11 

8 (93) 

1899-1900 to 10U3-04 


10 

2 

10 (97) 

1904-05 to 1908-09 , . 

. . 

11 

14 

1 (112) 

1909-10 

. . 

9 

3 

6 (88) 

1910-11 


9 

5 

6 (89) 

1911-12 


11 

14 

0 (113) 

1912-1 J 


16 

6 

0 (156; 

!9- .-11 


17 

0 

U(i62) 

1 91 4-1 5 


12 

1 

0(117) 

1915 16 . 


20 

10 

0 (197) 

, 1916-17 

.. 

17 

6 

0(166) 


The 1918 crop. — Jhe final figures of outturn for the three provinces workout ac follows : — 



Bales j 

Difference. 

PROVINOE 

1917. 

1918. 

Bengal (including Cooch Behan . . 

Bihar and Orissa (including Nepal) 

Assam . . . . 

7,948,956 
731,202 
• 246,849 

6,390,934 

403,935 

214,188 

—1,658,022 
— 380,324 
—31,661 

Total 

8,929 067 

7.009 060 

— 1,92(',007 



1 Area in acres 


PftOVlHCE. 

1917 

1916. ' 

Difference. 

Bengal (mcluding Cooch Behar) 

Bihar and Orissa 

Assam 

2 414427 
225,272 
* 100,300 

2,249,026 
150,98 s 
97,200 

— It8.40i 
—72,284 
— »,100 

Total . . 

2,736,099 

2,497,214 

—238,785 


• Revised. 
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The Jute Mills Association now one of 
the most important, if not the most 
important, of the bodies affiliated to tlie Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, was started under the 
following circumstances — In 1886 the exist- 
ing mills, finding that, in spite of the constant 
opening up of new markets, workmg results 
were not favourable, came to an agreement, 
with the late 8 E J Clarke, Secretary to the 
Chamber of Commerce, as trustee, to work 
short time. The only mills whicli stood out 
of this arrangement were the Hooghly and 
Serajgunge The first agreement, for six 
months dating from 15th February 1886, was 
subsequently renewed at intervals witliout 
a break for five years up to February 16, 1801 
The state of the market at the time of the 
renewals dictated the extent of the short time, 
which varied throughout the five years be 
tween 4 days a week, 9 days a fortnight and 
6 days a week. Besides short time, 10 per 
cent, of the sacking looms were shut down for 
a short period in 1890. An important feature 
of this agreement was a mutual undertaking 
by the parties not to increase thtir spinning 
power during the currency of the agreement, 
only a few exceptions being made in the case 
of a few incomplete new mills 

The officials of the Association arc : — 

Chairman : Mr A. R. Murray. 

Members of CommUtee Sir Archy Birkmyrc, 
Mr. P W Newson, Mr J1 M Peat, and 
Mr. G F Rose. 

Working days — With the introduction of 
the electric light into the mills in 1896, the 
working day was increased to 15 hours, 8atui- j 
days included, which mvolved an additional I 
amount of cleaning and repairing work on 
Sundays. In order to nunimibc this Sunday 
work and give them a free Sim day, an agita- 
tion was got up in 1897 by the Mill European 
assistants to have the engines stopped at 2 
or 3 p.m. on Saturdays The local Govern- 
ment took the matter up, but their action 
went no further than applying moral suasion, 
backed by a somewhat half-hearted threat 
The Mill Association held mectmgs to consider 
the question and the members weie practi 
cally agreed as to the utihty of early closing 
on Saturdays, but, more suo, could not trust 
themselves to carry it out without legislation. 
Unfortunately the Government of India re- 
fused to sanction the passing of a Resolution by 
the provmcial Government under the Factory 
Act and the matter was dropped Only a year 
or two ago the Jute Mills Association in des- 
pair brought out an American business expert, 
Ml. J. H. Parks, to advise tliem on the possi- 
bility of forming a jute trust with a view to 
exercising some control over the production 
and price of jute Mr Parks came, and wrote 
a report which the Association promptly 
pigeon-holed because the slump was over and 
the demand was so prodigious that there was 
no need to worry about the price of jute. 

An Association, styled the Calcutta Jute 
Dealers Association, has lately been formed 
in Calcutta to promote and to guard the com- 
mon interests of its members as dealers in jute 
for local consumption. The members are 
balers and brokers of jute for sale to the jute 


mills in and around Calcutta. Committee: — 
Mr Geo. Morgain, Chairman, Members: — Messrs, 
G. 8 Alexander, D P How, N. Blount. 
M Morrison, and A Tosh 
Effects of the War — The official review 
of the Trade of India in 1916-17 says — The 
value of the exports of raw jute increased In 
1916-17 by nearly Ks. 65 lakhs to Rs 1,629 
lakhs The quantity exported, however, was 
less than in the preceding year The estimated 
yield of the crop was 12 per cent above that 
of the pievious year, viz , 1,490,000 tons or 
8,‘340,000 bales Owing to the lack of tonnage 
and other abnormal circumstances brought 
about by the war, the quantity exported was 
10 per cent below that of the previous year. 
Of the consumers the United Kingdom and 
Italy took less, while the United States, France 
(mainly via Dunkirk), Russia (via Vladivostok) 
and Brazil took greater quantities There 
were, of course, no exports to enemy countries 
which, took moie than 27 per cent in the five 
years ending 1913-14, the pre-w^ar year The 
increase in the value accompanied by a decrease 
m the volume of exports was duo to the very 
high range of puces during the months of 
, September, October, November and December. 
Towards the dose of the year under review 
I puces steadily declined, and have biuce gone 
[still lower 

Jute Manufactures —The value of the 
expoits now approximates to Ks 42 crores. 
In spite of the war with its attendant difficulties 
of fieiglit and finance, the expoits ot gunny 
cloth showed an mrrtasc of Rs 241 lakhs of 
which Rs 103 lakhs wcic duo to higher 
piiccs and Rs. 78 lakhs to an increase In the 
volume of exports. Theie vveic also an increase 
of Rs 3 18 lakhs in the value of gunny bags 
exported The number of bags shipped in- 
creased while the weight decicased, sand bags 
for wai purposes being liglitei than the ordinary 
bags for transporting grain Expoits to Aus- 
tralia in 1916-17 were a record The United 
Kingdom with Australia took more than half 
of the number ot bags exported while the 
United States took more than half of the 
quantity of cloth exported. 

There were 74 mills at woik throughout the 
year with 39,097 looms and 824,315 spindles. 
The number of persons employed was 262,652. 
There were no dithculties as regards the supply 
of labour Four new mills came into existence* 
It is improbable that those, with one exception, 
can begin manufacturing to any extent until 
after the war 

Hemp and Jute Substitutes. 

Experiments have been made during the last 
few years by the Agricultural Department of 
the Government of India with the Deccan hemp 
plant {EibiBCUs cannabinus), which yields a fibre 
very similar to jute As a result, a new variety 
of the plant, known as Type 8, has been ob- 
tained, which It is now proposed to introduce 
into several parts of India, and, as a beginning, 
the variety is to be grown on a number of es- 
tates in Bihar. A sample ot the fibre prepared 
from this variety by the usual methods of ret- 
ting was 10 ft. to 12 ft. long, of kn exceptionally 

colour, well cleaned, and of good strength. 
It was valued at £18 per ton with Blmlipatam 
Jute at £12 lOs., and Bengal first mi^k Jute at 
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£17 per ton Deccan hemp has been grown ] 
fairly extensively in Bombay, the Central 
Provinces, and Madras, where It is used for ropes I 
and cordage and also for the manufacture of a i 
coarse sackcloth A valuable fcatun of the ' 
plant is its suitability for cultivation in such : 
parts of India as are not suitable for juto 1 

Prior to the war, the United Kmgdom’s re- | 
quireinents of hemp were mainly supplied by i 
the following coimtries in order ot importance — 
the Philippine Islands, New Zealand, India, 
Russia, Italy and Germany The opinion aj)- 
pears to be held that the effect of the WMr will be 
to cause Vltv considerable changes in the cha- 
racter of the fibre market There will probably 
be labour clifRcultii s, it is thought, m tlie prepa- 
ration of the hemp crops ot Russia and Hungary, 
and it is not unlikely tliat the world will look to 
fountries such ns India for the supply of fibres 
which may be used as substitutes lor the Euro- 
jiean varifties ot hemp 'j'hcro can lx no doubt 
that one ot the early < ffeets of tln‘ wai was 
to firm up hemp prieifl As far as India, i hem}) 
IS concerned, values were })ersisteiitly depreciatf d 
during the first six months of 1914 owing tc 
large stocks held , but the closure ot tae Russian 
hempmaiki't on the outbreak ot w'ar resulted 
in a raarki d improvenu nt m values, and there 
was a keen deiiuuid and a (‘onsuKrable rise m 
price. 

Profits of Bengal Jute Mills. 

An estimate of the piofits of th( Bmgal jule 
mills daring tin first halt ot 1918 has bieu made 
in the Di'partnunt ot Stitistics liom a detailed 
analysis ot the puMished accounts ot '.(» juti 
mill com}iauiis (including one Stirling company 
registered m the I nited Kingdom) •whose 
accounts wen dosed during the hall yi ar It 


IS interesting to note how sterling companies 
oic being transtonred into rupee companies. 
Fiom 1914 to 1910 there wire 9 sterling com- 
panii's ^including one Fre nch company W'orking 
at (ihandernaffore) three ol these svere trans- 
loimed in 1917 into riipi'O comiianies under the 
Indian Alt Thin an. thus 0 sterling companies 
now woikiug in Bengal of which one is, ns 
tnted cibove, deill with in the statistics for the 
lli-t liAli ot 1918 The other five companies 
wiiiih closi theii accounts in the second half 
ot ttie y .11 will l)( dt .lit wBh in the next state- 
ment that is, tor the I.itter hall of 1918 The 
I oiiiiill.itioii oi the d.ita Ims been made uniform 
IS tai ns }uaeti' abli', and the dO mills have 
boll u mrileil as one mill In all cases the 
piolits liivi belli shown after deduction oi 
Indian iiiionu' tnv and '-ii}»er lax bt'cause the 
I uuouut ot t.ix p.ild w n not ahvays showm 
I -^ep-ant Iv in tlu' l}'li!ie(* Shi els but lumped 
• with oGier items ot ixptiiditure under the 
liead Ol ‘ Maiim letuimg and othoi expenses" 
In the eas( ol thi sti ilmg lomiiany the Bntisli 
iiicoiii' tax <ind the liiitisli (‘\ci-s pioflts duty 
ha\e bei n di'diKtid is w^i 11 as tlie Indian 
nil one ti\ and siipii tav Thi‘ profits are 
shown l)( Ion lud alli i di diution of interest on 
dibeiituns Some coni[».inies have paid off 
tiiilr dibintuiis, otlu rs aie In the process of 
doing so, wluli olhirs agtiin have created 
delx ntun n ib mptioii luiids out of surplus 
profits D( b( nture iiiten st is not shown 
St paratelv in all the published accounts but 
till amounts lin\e Ihiu a‘^eertalued as correctly 
I ,xs pO''Sibli No allowance lias been made 
[ *01 di pii ci.it Ion as no umlorm practlei* of writing 
I oil dipueiatioii i'^ tollowed by jute mills In 
I Bengal Tin* n suits an* summarised below as 
compand with the jiri'-war profits and the 
{iiofits sinci till outl)iiHk ot w'ar 


YriR 

Numlx r of 
To® whose 
accounts 

W( n closed 
during i ach 
hall V( ar. 

riofits 
bi ton 
d( (lilt lion 
ol intf nst 
on di l)( n- 
tun s 

Tiiti rest on 
di b( ntun'-' 

Net profits 
(subji ct to 

di pi I ci- 

at Ion) 

Ratio of 
lif t profits 
(Pol 5) 
to total 
paid up 
capital. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
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(1000) 

(1000) 

(1000) 



r Fir half (pre-war) 

31 

04,90 

9,94 

54 96 
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1 Second hall 


38 

82,45 

13,90 

68,49 

. 


f First halt 


31 

1,70,45 ! 

10,07 

1,60,38 



1915 4 







V 58 

1 Second half 


3ft 

5,52,00 

13,74 

5,38,86 



f First hali 


32 

3,94,99 

10,25 

3,84,74 
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1916..*^ 







V 75 

! Second half 


39 

5,51,39 

12,88 

5,38,51 



f First half 


34 

2,60,73 

9,59 

2,57,19 



1917..-^ 







y 49 

1 Second half 


40 

4,00,35 

11,74 

3,88,61 



1918 . ^ First half 


36 

7 28,00 

9,50 

7.18,50 


73* 


• This ratio has been calculated on the profits of only the first half of 1918 
It will bo seen from the above statement that the profits dwrlng the first half of 1918 have 
gTprpassed all prev^oos recpids 


Hydro-Electric Development. 


India proml'^f’s to be one of the leading coun- 
tries of the world In n gard to the dev( lopnK nt 
Of hydro-elcctric pow( r and gn at strld( ^ in thb 
direction have alnadybten made India rot 
only bpc ciallv lends itself to projects of tin 
Wnd, but p( nraptorily dimands them Clnap 
motive power is one of the seen ts of succe '-sfiil 
industrial dev( lopmc nt and the favourabh 
initial conditions caused by the w ir, tin 
enthusiasm for industrial devi lopim lit vhich ha^ 
seizid nearly all classes of (ducatid Indians, 
and the spi cial attimtion wlin h th(‘ fircum- 
stancps of the war have compelled Govi rnnn nt 
to direct towards the scn'iitiflc utili atioi 
of Indian natural n sourer s all point to a rapid 
growth of industrial enterprise in all pirts ol 
India within the next few years Iiulird, tin 
process, tor which sound foundations had ben 
laid before the war is now rapidiv under wav 
India is severely handicapped tornpaied with 
other lands as re gards the generation ol powe r 
by the consumption of lue 1, coal or oil The'sr 
commodities are all difficult to obtain, and 
costly in India cxcent in a te w i ivoured areas 
Coal supplies, for example, are chiedly ceuitre d 
in Bengal and Chota Nagpur and the' cost of 
transport is In avy Water power and it- 
transmi'Slon by ele f tried V olle r on the other 
hand, immense possibilitie's, iioth as re'gard- 
the quantity available and the cheapiust, at 
which the power can be rendervd, in all part- 
of India. 

Water power scheme s, pure and simple, are 
generally difficult in India be cau>e the povitr 
needs to be coiitiiiuoiiH, while the rainfall is onlv 
during a small portion of the year r»'re'imial 
rivers with sufficie nt wate r throughout the- ye ar 
are practically non-exedent in India Wate'r, 
therefore, must be stored for use during the dry 
season Favourable sites for this exist In many 
parts In the mountainous and hilly re gions 
where the heaviest rainfalls occur and the 
progress already made in utilising such op- 
portunities by the electrical transmi-sion of 
power affords high encourage raent for the 
future Further, hydro-electric schemes can 
frequently bo associated with important irriga- 
tion projects ^he water being first used to 
drive the turoines at the generating stations 
and then alstributed over the fields Water, 
as was pointed out in an interesting paper on 
the subject pre*E,e nted last autumn to the Indian 
Industrial Commission by Mr R B Joyner, 
C.I.B , M Inst C E , lately in the Irrigation 
Branch of the Bombay Public Works Department 
and now engaged in the Tata's Hydro-Electric 
Works in Western India, “can be stored in this 
country at a third or a quarter of the cost which 
toere would be in othf r countries This is not 
merely on account of the cheaper labour, which i 
yrould be the chief reason In an earthen dam, but 
In masonry or concrete dams It is also because 
we do not use cement, which, for some reason 
not well-known to me, is generally deemed 
essential elsewhere, thougl^ it cannot really be 
so suitable/* 


Bombay Hydro-Electric Works. 

Th( gnatest wattr-power undertakings In 
India — and in somi respects the griatistin the 
world — are the Tata hydro-electric schemes 
ncditly brought to fruition, and constantly 
und( rgoii g c xpansion, for the supply of power 
In tin city of Bombay Bombay m afti’r London 
tin mo-t populous city in the British Empire 
• nd itisthe 1 rge st manufacturing town in Asia 
Its cotton mills and othi r factorii s use over 
100,000 horse power of TTn'chanieal energy and 
until a V( ar or two ago this was almost entirely 
pro\ld(d by steam, genc'rated by coal coming 
irom a distance — mostly Bengal The Tata 
Hydro-Electric Power Schi me now an accom- 
pli In d fact, niarki d one of tin big steps forward 
made by India in the history of its Industrial 
(b V( loptnc'nt It was tin product of the fertile 
brain of Mr David Oostling, one of the well 
known charactfrs of Bombay, a little over a 
d( cade ago Tin exceptional position of the 
Wi stein Ghats, which ri^e 2,000 feet from 
M'a-levcl within a very short distance of the 
Arabian Si a, and force the monsoon as it sweeps 
to land, to bnak into torrential rain at the 
mountain passes was taken full advantage of, 
and the table lands bihind the Ghats form a 
magnificent catchment ana to conserve this 
In avy rainfall in Mr Go>tling pressed the 
.cln me on tin atti ntion of Mr jamsetji Tata 
lor yiars, and with perseverance collected data 
which he laid bi fore that pioneer of the larger 
industries in India He summoned the aid of 
expirtsfrora England to in vestigate the plan. 
The scheme was fuliv considered for six long 
viars Meanwhile both Mr J N Tata and Mr. 
David Gostllng p.is9cd awa>, but the sons of the 
lormer continm d the work of thi ir father and 
on Mr Gostling's death, Mr R B Joyner’s 
.lid was sought to work out the Hydraulic 
side of the undertaking 

The scheme completed, a syndicate secured 
the license from Governmi nt and an indeavour 
was made to enlLtthe support of financiers of 
.England who tried to impo-e terms which were 
not acceptable. Meanwhile, the attention of Sir 
George Clarke (now Lord Sydenham), then 
Govi'rnor of Bombay, and an engineer of 
distinction hmisi li, was drawn to the scheme 
The interest shown by him drew the attention 
of Indian Chiefs in the Presidency of Bombay 
and outside it to its possibilities, funds flowed 
in and a company with an initial capital of 
1,75,00,000 Rupees was started 

The hydro-electric engineering works In 
connection with the project are situated at and 
about liOnavla above the Bhor Ghat The 
rainfall is stored in three lakes at Lonavla, 
Walwhan, Shlrawta whence it is conveyed in 
masonry canals to the fore bay or receiving 
reservoir. The power-house is at Ehopoii, 
at the foot of the Ghats, whither the stored 
water is conveyed through pipes, the fall being 
one of 1,726 feet In falling from this height 
the water develops a pressure of 750 lbs. per 
square Incb uud vrlth this fojroe drives tlie 
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turbines or water wheels. The scheme wa-* 
originally restricted to 30,000 Electrital horsi 
power, but the Company, in view of the increas- 
ing demand for power trom the Bombay mill'^, 
decided to extend the works by building the 
Shirawta Dam and issued furthe r Shan s brli-p- 
Ing the capital to Rs 3,00,00,000, the capatit> 
of the schemi biing incnascd to more than 
40,000 electrical horse power Issued Capital 
7 per cent Prefen nee 8,735 shan s lully paid and 
Ordinary 18,000, out of which 10,000 an lulh 

S aid and 8,000 new shares, on which Rs 400 
ave been called up. Tin n is also a D ‘bt ntun 
Loan of Rs. 85 lakh‘s. Tin' works W('r< lormalh 
op(uied by H E the Gov( rnor oi Tk)inb.iy oi 
the 8th Fcbniarv 1915 At pn s( nt tin n an 
altog( ther 36 mills with motors ot the aggn - 
gate B II P 01 40,000 in s( rvic* In additioi 
to the cotton and hour mills which havi con- 
tracted to tak( supply from tin ( ompany lor 
a period oi ti n year'-, tin Comp in v hav( i nt« n d 
into a contract with tin' Bombay Electin 
Supply and Tnmways Company. Liiinit( d 
for energy required by them for two of tin ii 
sub-stations and the neciss.iry plant for oin 
oi these has b( en orden d Then n m iin mam 
prospective buyers ot electrical incigv and tin 
completion of the Comp«in\’8 full sch( me will 
not suffice for all such demands Bisnbs tin 
Bombay cotton mills, which alone w’ould requin 
about 100,000 horse pow'er, then an, lor 
instance, tramivays, with possjbiliti< s ol 
suburban cxtt'nsions The probable fiitun 
demand is roughly estimated at about 
160,000 H P 

Investigations with a view to dev< loping tin 
electrical supply led to the discovery of a 
highly proml ing water storage site in the 
valley of the Anelhra River situated near the 
present lakes A scheme was pn pared, to be 
carried out by a separate company anel pio- 
viding for holding up the Aiidhia River bv n 
Dam, about a third of a mile long and 192 feet 
high, at Tokenvadi Tliis dam will hold up a 
lake nearly tw'i Ive mih s long, tin Uirther e ncl 
Of which approached the brink oi the Gliats at 
Rhand Here, a tunnel, a mile and a quart( i 
long, will carry the watt r to the surge chambf r, 
whence it will cnte i the pipes for a vertieal 
drop of about 1,750 feet to the generating 
station at Bhivpuri, about 17 miles from the 
generating station at Kliopoli The scheme 
is designed to yield 100,000 horse powerin its 
full development. A new company to operate 
the scheme was formed on the 31st Augii4 
1916, with an initial capital oi Rs 2,10,00,000, 
divided into 160,000 Ordinary shares of Rs 1,000 
each and 5,000 Pre fere nee shares of Rs 1,000 
each, this being the Andhra Valley Power Supplj 
Company, Limited This Conipnny will pay 
annually to the Tata Hydro-Electric Power 
Supply Company 15 percent upon the profits 
^ter making certain deductions), or a sum ol 
Rb. 50,000, whichever shall be the larger sum, 
the intention being that the new comixiny 
shall pay annually to the Tata Hydro-Electric 
Power Supply Company a minimum sum of 
Rb. 60,000. The areas intended to be supplied 
by this Company are the town and Island of 
Bombay aii(i the Suburban Municipalities oi 
Bandra and Euria. The Hydraulic Works 
eonslstlng of the Dam, the Tiinnel and the 
Pipe Lhiee, hare already been commenced and 
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have sliown two seasons’ satisfactory progress. 
Contracts tor machinery have been satisfac- 
torily entered Into with manufacturers of 
rt putc It is i stimated that supply ot power 
will commence about the end ot 1920, the 
‘^cln nic taking a con pie oi years more to come 
iully into commission 

Mysore Installation. 

The first hvdro-clcctric scheme undertaken 
in Indiaor.indtcd.ln tin East, was that on the 
Riv< r ('aiivt n in Mysore Stat( , which was 
inaugurated, with generating works at Sivasa- 
mudram in 1902 The Cauvi ri^i'B in the 
Rriti h di-lntt oi Coorg, and flows right across 
Mvson Tht fir'-t obj( it with which the Instal- 
I ition wi'- limit rtakin w’as tin supply of power 
to till gold fit Id" at Kolar Tin se are 92 miles 
til tant irom Siva^'amutlram and fora long time 
this was the long( st eJt i trie a I powtr transmis- 
sion llm in the ivorld I'lirn nt Is also sent to 
JUngalort , 59 milt h aw^ay, whin it is used for 
both industrial and lighting purposes 

Till following table shows tin growth of the 
-.chi nil sinei its inaugiir.ition flftten years ago. 
tlu llguhs having bitnplaeid at our disposal 
by tlu pri'seiit Chief Eketricol Engineer with 
the Mysore Go vt rnment, Mr 8 G Forbes*— 


Yi ar of 
Installation 

II P 
Capacity 

1 Total. 

1 

1902 .. 

6,000 

6,000 

100.5 

, 5 000 

11,000 

1908 

. ' 2,000 

13,000 

1915 

. 1 4,000 

17,000 

1916 ., 

. 1 4,000 

21,000 


The total capacity of the Sivasamudram 
installation, afti r thi eomph tlon oi some im- 
provi mi Ills now In hand, will bi 22,660 h p. 
and it is estimated that an expinditure of 
approximately Rs 15 lakhs on newaiiikats 
and (hanmls for li ading watirfrom the Cau- 
verv W'ould enable this to beinerrased to 30,000 
net h p This would bo the maximum obtain- 
able with the watf r which the Cauvery affords 
and, thin lore, with the number of consumers, 
large and small, rapidly Increasing, the necessity 
of a compJettly new Installation elsewhere, to 
be operate d in paralJi 1 with or separately from 
that at Sivasamudram, lias been recognised. 
Two projects offi r themselvts. The first 
W'ould involve the use of the River Shlmsha, a 
tributary ot the Cauvery which has natural 
tails, and the second, known as the Mekadatit 
projict, would have Its power house on the 
Cauvery, 25 miles down-river from Sivasa- 
mudram and just within the borders of Mysore 
State, adjacent to the Madras Presidency. The 
liead of w'ater available at Sivasamudram la 
400 feet, that on the Shlmsha 613 feet net, 
which would generate 39,500 e h p At Meka- 
datu the Cauvery runs in rapids and a dam and 
a channel 20,000 feet long with a 224 feet bed 
would be necessary. There icould oe three 
generating units, each giving an output ot 
4,000 e. b. p. ^ture extensions yielding UH 
additional 8,000 b. p. could be made. 
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Works in Kashmir.— A scheme of much i 
importance from its size, but more interest- 
ing because of the developments Unit may j 
be expected from it than for the part which its j 
current supply already plays in the lUe of the I 
countryside, is one installed a few years ago | 
by the Kashmir Durbar, utilising the River i 
Jhelum, near Baranuilla, which lies thirty- ! 
four miles north-wt st of Srinagar The head* f 
works of the Jhelum power installation are i 
situated six and a half miles from the iiower ' 
house and the main connection between tin , 
two is a great timber flume Th('se works and , 
the forebay at the delivery end oi the flume ha vt 
a capacity lor carrying vater sufliciint for tin 
generation of 20,000 electriuil horse powir 
Four pipes 600 feet long lead from the Ion bay 
to the powerhouse, and froii fore bay to water- 
wheel tin re is an effi ctive head of 605 feet 
There are tour vertnal waterwheels, eath 
coupled on the same shaft to a 1,000 k w , 
a-phasc, 2,300 volt, 25-period gf'Ut rator running 
at 500 r p m , and eaeh unit is capable of taking 
a 25 per cent overload, wliieh the gcneiator 
end is guaranteed to maintain vitii safety foi 
two hours Till' power house is of suflieieiit 
capacity to allow of 15,000 k w generating 
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plant being Installed within it. Two trans- 
missionlines run side by side as far as Baramulla, 
21 miles distant, at which point one terminates. 
The other continues to Srinagar, a further 84 
miles The installation at Baramulla was 
onginally utilised for three floating dredgers 
and two floating derricks, for dredging the river 
and draining th( swampy countryside and 
rindcring it available for cultivation, but these 
opeiations have temporarily been (urtailed, 
so that only one dredgei is now in operation. 
The lighting oi Baramulla has lately been taken 
in hand with satisfactory lesults and it is 
ixpectcd that the lighting d( mand will rapidly 
incri asi and tluit a small di mand for power will 
soon spring up At Srinagar, the line t( rmiuates 
! «it the State silk lactoiy, win re current is sup- 
[ plied not only for driving machinery and for 
I lighting, but lor heating Tin greater part of 
I Siinagai city is now (dt ctriuxlly lighted and 
I during the jiast year a motor load of over 100 
' k w has beim connected vuth the mains, motors 
I being lined out to consumers by the Electrical 
I Department This step was taken with a view 
I to educating the })copIe in the use of electric 
I power and it has bitii ciitiiely succesbful 
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Silk. 


In the early da 3 rs of the East India Company 
the Indian Silk trade prospered greatly, and ] 
various sub-tropical races of the Silkworm j 
were Introduced. But the trade gradually i 
declined for the following reasons — j 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries j 
India’s chief competitor m the silk trade was 
the Levant Company. Successful efforts, how- 
ever, were made to acclimatise in Europe one 
or two races of a temperate worm, procured 
from China and Japan When sericulture 
became part of the agriculture of France and 
Italy, a quality of silk was produced entirely 
different from that of India and Turkey, and 
its appearance created a new demand and 
organized new markets. 

All subsequent experience seems to have 
established tlie beliel that the plains of India, 
or at all events of Bengal, are never likely to 
produce silk that could compete with this new 
industry On the lower lulls of Northern India, 
on the other hand, a fair amount of success has ' 
been attained with this (to India) niw worm, ' 
as, for example in Dehra Dun and Kashmir, j 

In Manipur, it would appear probable that ] 

Bombffx mon, possibly obtained from China, j 
has been reared for centuries 1’he caprice of ' 
fashion has, from time to time, powerfully { 
modified the Indian silk trade The special 1 
properties of the korah silk were formerly much 
appreciated but the demand for them has now I 
declined This circumstance, together with j 

defective systems of rearing and of liand- 

reeling and weaving, accounts largely for the 
present depression in the mulberry silk trade 
of India. 

Mulberry-feeding worms.— Sir George 
Watt states that in no other country does the 
necessity exist so pressingly as in India to treat 
the subji ct of silk and the silk industries under 
two sections, viz , Bombycidae, the domesticated 
or mulberry-feeding silk worms, and Saturniidae, 
the wild or non-mulberry-fceding worms In 
India the mulberry worm (Bombyx Mon) has 
been systematically reared for many centuries, 
there being six cliief forms of it In the tem- 
perate tracts of India various forms of Moms 
alba, (the mulberry of the European silk-pro- 
ducing countries), are grown specially as food 
for the silkworm This is the case in many 
parts of the plains of Northern India, Baluchis- 
tan, Afghanistan, Kashmir, and along the 
Himalaya at altitudes up to 11,000 feet The 
other species even more largely grown for the 
Indian silkworm is M Indica of which there 
are many distinctive varieties or races This 
is the most common mulberry of Bengal and 
Assam as also of ttie Nilgiri hills. 

India has three well-known purely indigenous 
silkworms ; the tasar, the muga and the eri 
The first is widely distributed on the lower hills, 
more especially these of the great central table- 
land, and feeds on several jungle trees The 
second is confined to Assam and Eastern Bengal, j 
and feeds on a laurel The third exists in a I 
state of semi-dom^tication, being reared on I 
the castor-oii plant From an art point of \ lew 
the silk is the most interesting and attrac- 
tive, and the cocoon can be reeled readily. The | 
eft silk, on the other hand, la ao extremely < 


difficult to reel that it is nearly always carded 
and spun— an art which was practised In the 
Khasi Hills of Assam long before it was thought 
of m Europe 

Experiments and results.— Numerous ex- 
periments have been made with a view to 
improving sericulture in India French and 
other experts are agreed that one of the causes 
of the d( Cline of the silk industry in India has 
been the prevalence of diseases and parasites 
among the worms, the most prevalent disease 
being pebrine M Lafont, who has conducted 
experiments in cross breeding, believes that 
improvement in the crops will be obtained as 
soon as the fight against pebrine and other 
diseases of the worms is taken up vigorously 
by the producers of seed and the rearers of 
worms, while improvement in the quality of 
the cocoons will be obtained by rearing various 
races, pure and cross brtxls 

In Ka«?hmir and Mysore satisfactory results 
have been obtained In the tormer State 
sericulture has been fostered on approved 
European principles with Italian leclincr machi- 
nery, seed being Imported annually on a large 
scale In 18<)7 in Mysore Mr Tata, after 
selecting a plantation and site for roaring hou8o*L 
sent to Japan for a Superintendent and trained 
operatives The Mysore authorities hayo made 
a grant of Its 3,000 a year to the Tata farm 
in return tor instruction given to the people of 
Mysore in Japanese methods of growing the 
mulberry and rearing the insects. The products 
of the Mysore State arc exported to foreign 
j countries from Madras The work of the 
' Salvation Army is also noteworthy in various 
parts of India They have furnished experts, 
encouraged the planting of mulberry trees, 
.Hid subsidised several silk schools The draft 
prospectus has been issued of a silk farm and 
institute to be started at Simla under the 
aubpices of the Salvation Army The Lieut, 
Gov( rnor of the Punjab has pi'rmltted tho 
school to be called after his nam(, and the 
Punjab Govern mcjit is making a grant of Rs, 
2,000 this year towards the expenses. Sir 
Dorabji Tata has also made a donation of 
Ks 1,000 The Bengal Silk Committee under 
' the guidanix of some Irench experts have con- 
I ducted cross-breeding expt'riments with a view 
to establish a multivoltinc hybrid of European 
qu.Uity There is a Govern mon,t serlcultural 
farm at Berhamporr , where, it is said, a pure 
white multi-voltiiic of silk worm is reared. 
The results of the Bengal Committee's labours 
may be summed up as follows the only really 
effective method of dealing with the problem 
IS to work up gradually to a point at which 
the whole of the seed cocoon necessary 
j for the province will be supplied to rearers 
I under Government supervision, and to esta- 
blish gradnallv a sufficient number of large 
' nurseries throughout the silk districts of the 
province. 

Ill 1916 there was Issued by the Agrlcailtural 
R<*8earch Institub*, Pusa, a BuUetxn (No. 48 Of 
191 6)entitUd ** First Ex port on the Experiments 
carried out at Pusa to improve the Mulberry 
Silk Industry.** In a short Prefatory note 
Mr. Bainbngge Fletcher (Imperial Entomo* 
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logist) explains that the object ot the Bulletin 
Is to place on record some of the more important 
experiments which were commenced at Pusa 
In the year 1910 and have since been carried 
on in the endeavour to fix a superior multivoltine 
race of the Mulberry Silkworm which would not 
degenerate and which would yield silk better 
l^th in quality and outtuni than that supplied 
by the multivoltine races which are reared at 
present 

Central Nurseries — The report of the 
Agricultural Department, Bengal, for the year 
ending June 30, 1913, gives an account of a 
scheme which has been devised with the object 
of reclaiming the silk industry The aim of 
the scheme is gradually to establish throughout 
the silk districts a sufficient number of central 
nurseries with rearing houses and thus enable 
the whole of the seed cocoons required in the 
province to be supplied under Government 
Buperviaion It is believed that this is the 
only really effective method of dealing with 
the problem A number of the existing smaller 
nurseries were closed during 1913 and others 
are being converted into enlarged and improved 
central nurseries with rearing houses complete 
The ultimate success of the scheme depends 
largely on the willingness of the rearers to pay 
an adequate price for pure seed. 

A pamphh t was published in 1916, by Mr M 
N. De, Sericultural Assistant at Pusa, whidi 
contains practical hints on improved method^ 
which are n'commeudcd to be Uncd for reeling 
mulberry silk in Btngal and other silk produ- 
cing districts. It has been found that, by the 


provision of two small pulleys to the ordinary 
Bengal type of reeling machine, superior thread 
can be obtained, the cost of the extra apparatus 
is merely nominal (five or six annas per machine), 
whilst the suitability of the machine for cottage 
workers is maintained By atb iition to such 
simple ix)int8 as the stifling and storage of 
cocoons and the temperature and quality of the 
w'ati'r used in the reeling pans, great improve- 
ments can be cffecti'd in most silk centres in 
Bengal and other districts 
Exports of Silk — As a result of the war 
the trade has showed in some degree signs 
of revival from its decadtnt condition, both as 
regards its volume and value The value of 
exports during 1915-10 improved by Bs 12 
lakhs to Rs 27^ lakhs, of which raw silk accoun- 
ted for Bs 24 lakhs In 1916-17 the total 
exports rose to Bs 54£ lakhs 
The export of silk manufactures in 1916-17 
was valued at PtS 5,43,000 
Imperial Silk Specialist. — At the end 
of 1915 it was decided that the first step to be 
tak( n to !cviv( the silk industry should be the 
employment of a qualified expert who, after 
aiaiefiil study of the conditions not only in 
India but in other silk-produeing countries, 
will formulate recommendations for the con- 
sideration of Government With the approval 
of the Secretary of State, Mr H Maxwell 
Lefroy, formerly Imperial Entomologist and 
now l^rofessor at the Imperial College of Science 
and Technology, South Kensington, was ap- 
pointed to the temporary post of Imperial 
Silk Specialist. 
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Indigo dyes are obtained from the Indigofera, 
% genus of Legununosae which comprises some 
800 species, distributed throughout the tropical 
and warm temperate regions of tlie globe, 
India having about 40 Western India may 
be described as the headquarters of the species, 
80 far as India Is concerned, 25 being peculiar 
to that Presidency On the eastern side of 
India, In Bihar, Bengal, Assam and Burma, 
there is a marked decrease in the number of 
species but a Msible increase in the prevalence 
of those that are met with 
There is evidence that when Europeans first 
began to export the dye from India, it was 
procured from the Western Presidency and 
shipped from Surat It was carried by the 
Portuguese to Lisbon and sold by them to the 
dyers of Holland, and it was the desire to 
obtain a more ample supply of dye stuff that led 
to the formation of the Dutch East India 
Company and so to the overthrow of the 
Portuguese supremacy in the East Opposi- 
tion to indigo In ITth century Europe was 
keen owing to its interference with the wood 
Industry, but it was competition to obtain 
indigo from other sources than India that led 
to the first decline of the Indian indigo industry 
In the middle of the olgliteentli century, when 
the cultixation of indigo In tlie VV\st lndli‘S had 
been given up— partly on aceount of the high 
duties Imposed upon it and partly because sugar 
and coffee were found to be more profitable— 
the industry was revived in India, and, as one 


of the many surprises of the industry, the 
province of llcngal was aclectod for this revival, 
it had no sooner been oiganised, however, than 
troubles next arose in Bengal Itself through 
misunderstandings between the planters, their 
cultivators and the Government, which may 
be said to have ciilnunated in Lord Macaulay’s 
lamous Memorandum of 1837 This led to 
another migration of the industry from l/iwer 
and Lastern Bengal to Tirhut and the United 
Provinces Here the troubles of the Industry 
did not end, for the researches of the chemical 
laboratories of Germany threatened the very 
existence oi any natural vegetable dye They 
first killed the maddar dye of Europe, then the 
safflower, the lac and the al dyes of India, and 
are now advancing rapidly with synthetic 
indigo, intent on the complete annihilation 
of the natnra' dye Opinions differ on many 
aspects of the present vicissitude , meantime 
the exports from India have seriously declined, 
and salvation admittedly lies in the path of 
cheaper production both in cultivation and 
manufaiti’re These issues are being vigor- 
ously lacej and some progress has been 
accomplished, but the future of the industry 
tATi scarcely help being described as r great 
uncertainty. Tlie issue is not the advantage of 
new regulations of land tenure but one exclusi- 
vely of natural ver9U£ synthetic indigo. (See, 
Watt’s ” Ootuiuercial Products of India In 
February 1915 a coafcrcuoe was held at Delhi 
when the poasibUity of aatisting the natural 
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indigo indostnr wm considered from three 
points of view — agricultural, research and com- 
mercial. The agricultural or botanical side of 
the question is fully discussed by Mr and Mrs 
Howard of Pma m Bulletins Nos 51 and 64 of 
the Agricultural Eesearch Institute. Other 
aspects of the question were fully examined 
last year in the Agricultural Journal of India 
by Mr, W. A. Davis, Indigo Eesearch Choraist 
to the Government oif India. An ludigo Cess 
Bill was passed in the Imperial Legislative 
Council in 1918. It provides for a cess on 
indigo exported from India for the stientific 
investigation of the methods of cultivation 
and manufacture of indigo, the proceeds of the 
cess belug received and expended by Govern- 
ment. 

Decline of the Industry. — Since synthetic 
Indigo was put upon the market, in 1897, the 
natural indigo industry of India lias declined 
very rapidly , apart from slight recoveries in 
1906-07 and 1911-12, the decline continued 
without a break until the revival din to tin 
impossibility of obtaining artificial dyts In 
sutticient quantities during the wai Tin 
figures for the last few yt ars may he contrasti d 
with those for the five years ending in 1897, in 
which the area under indigo averaged 2,400 
square miles and the value of the exports ove j 
£3,000 000 a ye ar 


1 

1 

Area 

under 

Indigo 

Quantity 

Lxported 

Value of 
Exports 


Acres 

Cw'ts 

£ 

1901- 02 

1902- 03 

791.000 

640.000 

89,750 

65,377 

1,234,837 

803,738 

1903- 04 

1904- 05 

707.000 

477.000 

60,410 

49,252 

717,468 

566,405 

1905- 06 

1906- 07 

884.000 

421.000 

31,186 

36,102 

390,918 

466,985 

1907- 08 

1908- 09 

394.000 

284.000 

32.490 

24,940 

424,849 

326,986 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

289.000 

276.000 

18,061 

16,939 

234 544 
223,529 


— 

Area 
under 1 
Indigo 1 

I Quantity 
' Exported 1 

Value Of 
Exports. 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

Acres. 

271.000 

220.000 

Cwts. 

19,155 

11,857 

£ 

250,535 

147,000 

1913- 14 ' 

1914- 16 

176,000 

148,400 

10,939 
17 142 

142,000 

590,940 

191 >-16 
1916-17 

814,800 

756,400 

41,942 

38,600 

1,885,428 

1,383,000 


Present Position — The crop is most im 
portant in Bihar and Madras , in the Punjab 
and United Provinces it now occupies little over 
100 square miles altogether In Bengal the 
crop is largely raised by British planters, In the 
other provinces chiefly by native cultivators, 
bcientiflc rese^arch work on questions connected 
wiih cultivation and manufacture has been 
carried out by the Bihar Planter’s Association, 
with the aid of a grant from Government since 
1897 

In 1916-17 the production of indigo was 
estlinatidat 95,000 evts as against 66,000 in 
the pieceding vear, but the expoits decreased 
owing to a larger local demand consequent on 
the scarcity ol synthetic dyes The exports 
wore 3.{,50U ewts, compared with 41,000 cwts 
in the preceding year and 15,400 cwts the ' 
])re-wai quinquennial average Tlie average 
declared v.iiue Ineieased from Es 496 per cwt. 
in 1915-16 to Es 618 per cwt in 1916-17. In 
December 1018 the price at the Calcutta sales 
was Es. 562 per cwt. of good to fine Bengal 
and TTrhoot indigo 

Crop Forecast — The Director of Statistics 
in his final moraorandum on the crop of 1918-19 
states that the total area Is estimated at 300,700 
acres, which Is as much as 58 per cent, below 
the finally revised acreage (710,600 acres) 
of 1917-18 The total yield of dye is estimated 
at 44,100 cwte as against 88,100 cwts, the 
finally revised estimate of the previous 
year, or a decrease of 50 per cent. The pro- 
duc Ion of the aitificlal dye in the United 
King lorn lias not lx3en without its effect on 
the In ban indusi rv. The bcason, on the whole, 
has not been favourable for the Indigo crop, 
owing mainly to deficient rainfall. 


Details for the provinces are given below — 





Estimated 
total vleld. 

Acreage. 

Average yield 
per acre. 

Provinces, 

i 

1918-1 9, j 

101 7-18. j 

1918-19 

1 1917-18. 

1918-19. 

j 1917-18. 

Madras 



Cwts 

28,800 

Cwts. 

42,900 

Acres. 

149,1001 

Acres 

1 324,4(0 

lbs. 
i 22 

lbs. 

15 

Bihar and Onssa 


• 

6,3C0: 

10,200 

04,2( 0 
60,700 

86, 7( 0 

1 11 

18 

Un ted Provinces 



3,810, 

8,300 

17,400 

190,200 

I 8 , 

10 

Punjab 



15,500 

19,000 

90,700 

19 

19 

Bomliay and Sind 
States) , . 

(including Indian ' 

1,1C0 

l,8C0i 

7,6CC 

11,000 

16 j 

17 


• • 

.. 

800| 

5(0 

10,1C( 

7,000 

9 

8 



Total .. 

44,100j 

88,300, 

300,700 

710,600 

1 

14 
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Tea cultivation In India is chiefly in 
Assam, Bengal and Southern India, the cultiva- 
tion elsewhere being comparatively unimpor- 
tant. The latest available oitlcial general statis- 
tics are those for the year 1916 (Ihe statistics 
of production deal, for seasonal reasons, with 
the calendar year 1916 and those of trade with 
the official fiscal year 1916-17 ) They show a 
total area of 660,800 acres under tea, 2 5 more 
than In 1916 Of this area, 601,400 acres were 
plucked in 1916 The total number of planta- 
tions was 4,486 against 4,437 in 1916 The area 
under cultivation has increased in the last 10 
years by 21 per cent and the production by 61 per 
cent The average production per acre for the 
whole of Lidia, excludmg Burma (where the 
produce of the tea gardens is almost wholly 
converted into wet pickled tea, which Is eaten 
as a condiment) was 614 lbs in 1916 as com- 
pared with 637 lbs In 1916. 


Area and Production. 

The total wea under tea was divided between 
the different Bfiovmces as follows . — 


Assam — 

Acres. 

Brahmaputra Valley 242,470 

Surma Valley (Caohar and Sylhet) 146,702 

Total, Assam 

. 389,172 

Bengal 

. 165,769 

Bihar and Orissa (Chota Nagpur) 

2,160 

United Provinces 

7,078 

Punjab 

9,879 

Madras 

30,919 

Travancore and Cochin 

42,106 

Burma 

2,841 

Grand Total 

650,823 

The total production in 1916 was 368,682,688 
lbs., divided between the different parts of 
India as follows . — 


libs 

Assam 

242,184,671 

Bengal 

92,644,990 

Bihar & Orissa 

399,971 

United Provinces 

2,352,732 

Punjab 

Madras 

1,630,101 

11,364,440 

Travancore dc Cochin 

17,969,801 

Burma 

146,076 

Total 

368,582,688 


Features of the Trade. 

The quantity exported In 1917-18 was the 
higlic st on r{‘Cord,— 359 million lbs , an increase 
ot 21 pc r cent ov( r the previous year, and of as 
much as 35 pe r ct ut above the pre-war average. 
The value oi the expoits amounti d to Rs, 17,67 
lakhs and had the level oi the p^e^ioU8 years’ 
prices prtvaihd the value would have been 
20,69 lakhs, ic, thi'rc w'a-, a dc crease of 
R'- 3,02 lakh- due to lower prices The average 
pii(( nail (d in Calcutta at the auction sales 
during 1917-18 was 7 annas 3 pits per lb. as 
against 8 annas 8 pirs in 1916-17 and was the 
lowtstsinct 1012-13 The t stimatf d outturn 
in India in 1917 iia-cd on returns received in 
this ’lepartiiK nt is 370 million lbs as against 
168 million lbs 111 till previous s<*aso i The 
(lillKUltits lu obtaining tonnage w'ere tlu con- 
trolling lactor in thi tracli ol the yi ar 

Tht Food C'ontrolU r ol ills Majt st> V Govern- 
lui nt toimiilaiid a schimi tor piiichasing and 
•-hipping Indian tea bitwein ^^ovembtr Ist, 
1017, and May 31st, 1018, and this relieved the 
Indian marki t during tin latter halt of the 
teason The Food Controlh'r originally con- 
tracted for 40 per cent ot tlu' Indian crop, but 
ultimately contracted for 26 million lbs. in 
' xciss oi this amount and llnullv took all the 
It a that odertd in order to fill the available 
(oniiagi Of tlu total shipments irorn India, 
90 j)er cejit was from Bengal, 7 per cent, 
lioin ^Madias, and almost the wiiole of the 
n nnindcr from Bombay 

Tin mam li atures ol the export tiado were 

(1) th(‘ laige increase in tin shipments to the 
Ihiited Kingdom, Canada and the United States, 

(2) tlu mciease m tht t xjioits to Australia, 
Fgvpt, Cape Colony, Persia ana Asiatic Turkey 
(mamlv Rlesopotamia), and (3) the great de- 
eit ase in the exports to Riissi.i and to Cdilna 
The ('xporth to the United Kingdom were higher 
by 4‘2 million lbs or 19 per edit than tho^e in 
1916-17, and weie 37 per cint above the pre- 
war averatre It has to be borne in mind that 
a large part of this made up for the smaller ex- 
ports m the prtvious •years The dirt ct ship- 
ments to the United States Were nearly seven 
tinu s those of 1916-17 and more than eight* 
tinuH the pre-war average, while those to Canada 
more than doubled This was due to the 
sto])page of expoits from tlie United Kingdom 
and the nquin mints of these toiintrus as also 
oi South Allied and South America w^ere met by 
direct shipments liom India The increase in 
the d( mauds from North America by 30 million 
lbs as compared with thi previous year is a 
sail faetoiy ieatuic of the trade in spile of Java 
po Sis'- mg a sliortfi sea route to America than 
liulii At the same time the re-exports of 
Indian tea trom the United Kingdom to 
tlu se markets increa ,cd in the calt ndar year 
1917 to 1 419,000 lbs trom 8.014,000 lbs in 1916, 
Java has been a keen rival oi India in the 
American market, and the prohibition ol imports 
of tea xrom lava Into the United Kingdom and 
Australia is said to have considerably inaieased 
the imports from that source into India. 
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QUANTITY OF EXPORTS. 

The following; tible shows the quantity of Tea cxiwrted by sea and land to Foreign 
Couutuee from India, Ceylon, and China, In the years 1896-97 to 1917-18, with variations 
in index numbers, toking the figure of 180G-97 as 100 — 


1 897- 9S 

1898- 99 

1899- 1900 

1900- 01 

1901- 02 

1902- 02 
1902-04 

1904- 05 

1905- 00 

1906- 07 
J 907-08 

1 908- 09 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 12 

1913- 14 

1914- 15 
1916-16 

1916- 17 

1917 - 18 


China t 


India 


lbs 

152,344,905 [101] 
158,589,488 L105j 
177,168,999 1118J 
192,200,658 [128J 
182,594,256 L1‘21] 
182,710,921 LL22J 
209,552,150 [189J 
214,800,825 Li42J 
‘216,770,366 L141J 
280,090,228 [157] 
228,187,820 [lOlJ 
225,089,126 t^06] 
250,521,064 1167J 
256,438,014 [170] 
203,515,774 1175] 
281 815,329 [187J 
291,715,041 [194] 
802,550,697 [201] 
340,488,163 [220] 
292,593,914 [194] 
300,021,841 [240] 


Ceylon • 


lbs 

114,100,318 1104] 
122, 195,518 [111] 
129,061,908 [118] 
149,204,003 [126] 
14 4,275,008 [121] 
150,829,707 [127] 
149,227,230 [1251 
157,929,383 [141] 
171 ,256,70 > [156] 
171,558,110 [166] 
181,126,298 [164] 
181,416,718 [165] 
189„585,924 [1721 
186,925,117 [170] 
184,720,524 [168] 
186,622,280 [169] 
197,419,480 [179] 
191,828,916 [174] 
214,900.883 [195] 
208,090,279 [189] 
195,221,592 [177] 


Black and green 
^ lbs 

137,097,600 [85] 

147.967.200 [92] 

152,669,067 [95] 

144,270,933 [90] 

119.290.000 [74] 

128,226,922 [79] 

140,607,867 [88] 

182,366,988 [83] 

112.152.523 [69] 

108.864.524 [67] 
120,022,260 [80] 

129.265.723 [80] 

120.174.800 [74] 

122.047.724 [77] 

127,788,032 [86] 

127.826.800 [79] 

105.028.000 [64] 

114.689.200 [71] 

142.662.000 [89] 

126.260.800 [78] 
Not ytt 


Brick, tablet & dust. 

Iba ” 

75,781,807 [98] 

08,017,007 [87] 

71,205,067 [91] 

62.190.667 [66] 

42,740,633 [64] 

78,512,400 [100] 

83.813.600 [107] 

61.492.733 [78] 

70,784,267 [91] 

79,506,133 [lOlJ 

84,940,000 [108] 

80.885.733 [103] 

79.617.600 [101] 

84,158,043 [107] 
67,251,407 [78] 

69,738,200 [89 j 

70.061.600 [89] 
84,807,788 [1071 

98.776.667 [119] 
79,250,723 [101] 

available 


• The figures for years previous to 1905-06 ri late to the calendar y( ur as it has been found 
impossible to procure complete data for the otticial year 


t For calendar year. 


The following statement illustrates the variations in prices of Indian ti'a sold at the auction 
sales in Calcutta and detlared values oi exports by Si a in 1888-89 and the six years ending 
1916-17, the average piico of 1901-02 to 1910-11 being taken as 100 in each case. The figures 
represent the average of the puces per pound of tea from all districts at each sale — 


Year 


1888-89 

1911-12 

1012-12 

1918-14 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 


Avcrdgf i>ri( ( ol 
Indian tea 

Average elart d 
valu( of iCxpoibs 
by Hea 

Trice 1 

Variation 

Trice. 

. Variation. 

As p 

8 2 1 

! 126 

As p 

8 8 

124 

7 7 

120 

7 11 

' 113 

7 1 , 

118 

' 7 8 

1 110 

7 9 1 

129 

: « 3 

! 118 

7 7 ■ 

126 

1 8 3 

, 118 

8 11 

149 

9 6 

1 136 

8 8 , 

144 

9 2 

131 


The average prio' of Indian tea sold at auction in Calcutta in 1917-18 was 7 as. 3 plea 
per lb against 8 as 8 p in 1916-17 , and the average declared value of exports by sea was 
7 as. 10 pies per lb. against 9 as 2 p. in 1916-17. 

The following table bliows the quantity of tea, green and black, available for consumption 
iu India during the years 1909-10 to 1916-17 


Year. 

1909*10 


Lbs. 

.. 13,477,297 

Year. 

1914-15 ,, 

Lbs. 

.. .. 19,200,819 

1910-11 


.. 14,224,808 

1915-16 

.• 41,311,788 

1911-12 

1012-13 


.. 15,294,472 
.. 21,780,066 

1016-17 

.. .. 85,296,846 

m^hli .. 


.. 22,796^764 

1917-18 .. 

• • Not yet available. 
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Exports of Indian Tea. 

(In thon ands of £ sterling). 


COUSTEirS. 

191*?*14 

1914-15 

1915-16 

1916-17 

1917 18 


£(1 000) 

£(1,000) 

£(1,000) 

f(l,000) 

^•(1,000) 

United Kintrdoin 

7,2S2 

8,162 

9,801 

8,671 

8,535 

Ru ia . 

1,110 

607 

1 411 

1,028 

266 

Ci.lna (('\''lii-<i\c of Hongkong) 

30R 

201 

314 

304 

102 

Canada 

4‘h) 

39') 

333 

317 

671 

Au traliaand Ntw Zealand 

320 

306 

352 

183 

352 

C(' ylon 

103 

130 

169 

148 

186 

Unite d States 

09 

80 

128 

109 

683 

Chile . 


9 

37 

79 

65 

Turl oy, A'iiatir 

102 

49 

114 

77 

104 

Straita Settlemcnta 

21 

22 

25 

18 

12 

Per- la 


bl 

1 401 

60 

20? 

Kgypt . 

51 

23 

1 40 

41 

216 

Germany 

25 

7 

! * ‘ 30 

. . 


Aral la 

10 

15 

10 

92 

Other countries 

91 

71 

' 1)0 

124 

291 

Total British Empire 

8,225 I 

1 9,127 ; 

1 10,810 

j 9,415 

10,200 

„ Eorclgn countries 

1,758 1 

1 1,225 ! 

1 2,191 

1 1)706 

1,582 

GEANPTOTa . 

9,983 1 

10,352 , 

1 13,321 

1 

1 11,782 


Exports of Indian Tea (Quantity in Lbs ) 


COUNTRIBS 

k\\ rage 
of five 
yi ars 
1909-10 to 
1913-14 

1916-17 j 

1917-18 

British Emi'Ire. 

United Kingdom . , . . . . I 

Canada 

Australia 

Oylon 

Egypt 

Cane Colon> 

Other British Possessions . 

lh« 

194,481,000 

10,195,000 

8.978.000 

4.162.000 

1.209.000 
116,000 

2.028.000 

Iks 

224,928 000 

8.443.000 

4.618.000 
U647,000 

1.081.000 
600,000 

2,290,000 

266,964,000 

21,153,000 

9.920.000 

4.484.000 

6.226.000 

3.229.000 

4.218.000 

Total British Empire 

221,169,000 

245.613,000 

«16,194,0Q0 

ALLIF8. 




Russia 

United States 

China 

Other Allies ... 

29,614,000 

2.439.000 

7.899.000 
78,000 

27,604,000 

3.032.000 

9.229.000 
86,000 

8,122,000 

20,665,000 

3,245,000 

737,000 

Total AUics . I 

40,030,000 

89,951,000 

32,769,000 

Turkey Asiatic 

Persia 

Giile 

Other countries 

3.324.000 
347,000 

44,000 

1.583.000 

1.483.000 

1.263.000 

1.736.000 

1.357.000 

1 977.000 

3.486.000 

1.597.000 

3.161.000 

Totallbs. 

266,497,000 

291,403,000 

359,171,000 

Total value in Rs. . j 

13,06,78,000 

16,77,10,000 , 

17,67,26.000 


Coffee. 


The history of the Introdootion of coffee 
into India is very obscure. Most writers agree 
chat it was brought to Mysore some two cen- 
turies ago by a Mabommedan pilgrim named 
Baba Budan, who, on his return from Mecca, 
brought seven seeds with him. This tradition 
is so universally believed in by the inhabitants 
of the greater part of South India, that there 
seems every chance of its being founded on 
fact. About the beginning of the 10th century 
th^e is no doubt coffee had found its way to 
India, and In 1828 a charter was grantea to 
Fort Oloster, near OalcuttiL authorising it to 
become a cotton mill, a coffee plantation and 
a rum distillery. Some of the coffee trees 
planted in fulfilment of that charter are supposed 
to be still alive, and about the same time coffee 
was successfully grown in the Botanic Gardens 
Calcutta ; but the industry of coffee planting 
nowhere found an abiding place on the plains 
of India but migrated to the hills of South 
India, in Mysore more especially, and thus 
into the very region where tradition affirms 
it had been introduced two centuries previously. 

The first B 3 r 8 tematic plantation was appar- 
mtly Mr. Gannon’s near Ghikmuglur. This was 
Mtabllshed in 1830. It is supposed, however, that 
tfajor Bevan may have actually grown coffee on 
JieWynad at a slightly earlier date and that Mr. 
Cockbum’s Shevaroy plantation bears the same 
date as Mr. Cannon’s. In 1840 Mr. Qiasaon form- 
ed a plantation at Manantoddy, and in 1846 
plantations were organised on the Nilgiri hills. 

The Position of the Industry* — report- 
ed area under coffee has shown a continuous 
diminution since 1896. 

It Is reported that in some of the coffee* 
growing districts coffee is giving way to tea, 
or where the altitude is not prohibitive, to 
rubber. The advent of large supplies of cheap 


Brazilian ooffees in the markets of Burope has] 
by bringing down prices, no doubt injund 
the coffee industry of India very seriously; 
but the following figures of export trade show 
no marktd change in the position sines 1002, 
except in the last two years 


1902-03 




Owts. 

269,166 

1903-04 




291,254 

1904-05 




820,647 

1905-06 




360,182 

1906-07 




228,004 

1907-08 




244,284 

1908-09 




302,022 

1909-10 




232,645 

1910-11 




272,249 

1911-12 




241,085 

1912-18 




207,000 

1913-14 




260,000 

1914-15 




290,000 

1916-16 




177,000 

1916-17 




198,000 

1917-18 




196,000 


The exports to the United Kingdom have 
in the last few years fallen off considerably, 
there has been a great diminution in the trade 
with France, but exports to other Continental 
countries have shown some increase. No esti- 
mate of the quantity of coffee consumed In 
India can be given. 



The Forests. 


The BeoMslty of protecting the vast forest 
areas In India and Burma was first recognised 
m the Madras Presidency nearly a century ago, 
When steps were taken to protect on a limited 
scale the more valuable areas in the Aiiamalis. 
while In December 1886 Doctor Cleghom was 
appointed the first Conservator of Forests in 
that Presldencv It was not, however, until 
1R56 that Lord Dalhousie laid down a definite 
policv with the object of affording more wide- 
spread protection to the vast areas of valuable 
forest in British India. The action taken by 
the Supreme Government came none too soon, 
for already in many localities the wanton hack- 
ing bv the local population and even more so 
by timber contractors, had reduced the forests 
to a state from which they could not be ex- 
pected to recover for many years, even under 
the strictest protection 

Becruitment of the Staff. 

In order to Introduce a system of conservative 
management on scientific lines it was of first 
importance to collect a staff of trained foresters, 
and as no forest training college existed at that 
period in England, the Government of India, 
as a commencement, enlisted the services of 
three German Forest Officers The first of 
these to come to India was the late Sir Detrich 
Brandis, K c i E , f b s and It was to his extra- 
ordinary energy and abilities that a sound 
foundation was originally laid to the scientific 
management of the State forests Soon after 
his arrival in India, the staff was materially 
atrengthened by the recruitment of officers 
from the Imlian Armv. In 1869 the first batch 
of technlcallv-trained English forest officers 
lolned the service, having received their train- 
ing either in Germany or France, and this 
Bvstem of contln'iital training remained in 
force until 187u, after which the training was 
carried on entirely at the National Forest 
Bchoo! of Nanev The first batch of Coopers 
Hill trained foresters arrived in India in 1887 
and the last In 1907, after which date the train- 
ing took place at Oxford University, and later 
also at the Universities of Cambridge, Edin 
burgh and Dublin In this way the Govern- 
ment of India have been able to collect by 
degrees a highly trained staff of men to carry 
on the administration of their State forests 
The total strength of the Imperial Establish- 
ment at the present time is 2*17, of whom 29 
are administrative officers and 219 Executive 
officers, among the latter are included In- 
itructorsand Research Officeis who are employ- 
ed at the Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun 
In order to keep pace with the recruitment 
of the superior staff, a Forest School was opened 
Id 1878 at Dehra Dun for the training of Forest 
Kangf^rg* Recent Iv this School has been con- 
vert^ into a College and the instruction ex- 
tended to include a course for training men for 
Uie Provlnctal Services. Besides the Forest 
O^ege at Dehra two new Bangeis* Schools 
bave beoi established, one at P 3 dnmaDa in 
Banna and the other at Coimbatore in Madras. 
BfiMfi tlilf nnuty every Province has eetab- 


lished a local Forest Sohoo for the training 
of the lower subordinate establishment. 

Area of State Forests. 

The forests belonging to the State covered 
in 1916-17, 246 679 square miles, or roughly 
one-fifth of the whole of India and 
Burma Of this 100,308 square miles 
are Reserved Forests, 9,140 square miles Pro* 
tected Forests and 137,131 square miles Un- 
classed forests, by far the greater portion of 
the latter class occurring in Burma The dis- 
tribution of these areas is by no me^ns uniform, 
the majority being found in Burma, Assam, 
Northern Bengal and along the foot of and 
extending into the Himalayas from the Nepal 
frontier westward through the United Pro- 
vinces and the Punjab In the Gangctic valley, 
in the plains of the Punjab, in Sind and Raj- 
putana few forests occur except along the riverg; 
nor does one come across large wooded tracts 
until one enters the Central Provinces and the 
Godavari catchment area From there south- 
ward in the Satpnras and throughout the North 
and South Deccan there exist well distributed 
areas of forests, though generally not in large 
blocks, while on the Western Ghats, in the 
Nilgiris and Anamalis, are found some of the 
finest teak forests of India proper The East 
Coast of India Is fairly well stocked with forest 
growth, especially in the Godavari basin, to 
the west of Cuttack and Puri and again in the 
Sundarbans, while the Andaman Isles gre 
densely wooded. 

Revenue, Expenditure and Outturn. 

The gross Revenue from State forests In 
1916-17 amounted to Es 8,70,61,930, while the 
expenditure stood at Rs 1,87,4^,883, jdving a 
net revenue of Rs 1,83,18,047 The total out- 
turn of timber and fuel In thet year amounted 
to 306 million cubic feet, The bamboos removed 
were valued at 14 5 lakhs of rupees, while the 
total revenue derived from Minor Product 
was 124 lakhs of rupees. 

From the above figures it will be readily 
understood that not only is the revenue realised 
by the State considerable but that the hand- 
ling of such large amounts of Forest Produce 
requires a competent staff of oflicers. 

Management. 

The system under which the State forests 
ere managed varies in different Provinces. 
In all cases, however, the aim of the Forest 
Department has been to introduce Working 
Plans for their forests, based on European 
systems of management. The system most 
usually adopted in India, especially for work- 
ing the valuable teak and sal forests, is the 
Selection Bvstem, in other words maintaining 
an equal distribution of all age classes through- 
out the forest. In a few cases such as In deo^t 
and other coniferous forests and also in a few 
instances in s&l forests, the Uniform Method 
or a system by which trees of more or leM 
uniform age are grouped together bas been 
applied, and Mils method of mozt tatenM 
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management may come Into more general use in 
the future, as a greater number of trained 
officers become available. In many cases 
owing to the destruction of the forests in the 
past, it has only been possible to prescribe 
Improvement Felling, though in time a more 
regular system of working will be introduced 
The forests which are destined to supply small 
building timber and fuel to the local popula* 
tiOD are generally worked by either the Cop* 
pice with Standard or Pure Coppice methods 
according to the state and composition of the 
forest, while certain areas have been put a'*ide 
for the formation of Fuel and Fodder Ileservca 
Or as grazing areas 

Forest Surveys. 

The preparations of maps for the State 
Forests is undertaken by the Great Tiigono- 
metrical Survey Department Tiie area for 
which detailed surveys have been prepared 
was roughly 84,537 square miles in 1916-17, 
to which figure yearly additions are being made 
As soon as possible after the compilation of 
detailed maps, Working Plans are prepared 
for the forest, and up to 1916-17 about 58,588 
square miles of Forests have been dealt with 

Method of Extraction. 

Once the foiests have been organized and 
plans of working prepared by an officer put 
on special duty for the purpose, it remains for 
the executive officers to ariangc for the ex- 
ploitation of the trees, according to the pro- 
visions of the sanctioned plans This work 
is carried out in various ways in dlfterent loca- 
lities Sometimes it is done departmentally, 
as for Instance in certain divisions on the W est 
Coast and also in three or four of the western 
Pegu Yoma divisions, in Burma This svstem 
which had to be adopted by the Department 
when work was first commenced and con- 
tractors could not be obtained, has now gene- 
rally been replaced by a system of giving leases 
to work the forests or by selling the annual 
coupes standing to contractors In the case 
of the valuable teak forests of Burma the 
system of granting leases for a period of from 
10 to 20 years has generally been adopted and 
has been found to work satisfactorily, the 
trees for felling being marked by tlie Forest 
Department. In other provinces this svstem 
has been adopted on a more restricted scale, 
and in India proper the custom of holding 
annual sales and selling the trees standing hat- 
been found more convenient and profitable 
The right to collect Minor Produce is generally 
put up for auction, which gives the highest 
bidder the right to collect the produce from 
the forest for a given period, generally one 
In order to meet the requirements of 
the local population a system of issuing per- 
nilts is in force, the permit being issued free 
to right or privilege holders and on payment 
of a low fee to other persons. This enables 
agriculturists to obtain their requirements 
as to fuel, building timber and grass, etc , with- 
out delay and without having to pay enhanced 
rates to a middleman. The right to grazing 

dealt with In the same way. 

Important Timbers. 

Tbe formU of British India contain a vast 
ci trees and woody plants, in fact a 
w gtesUr mu&ber tbaa is genersUy testtmd 


by the public. For instance the number of 
tree species is about 2,600, while the number 
Of woody shrubs and climbers is not far short! 
of that total Of all Indian species of timber 
teak stands first, both in quality and as to the 
amount annually exported from the State 
forests. Sell comes next in importance and is 
obtained in the greatest Quantities from the 
Uniteii Provinces and JJepal. while a verv 
considerable amount is also available from 
Bengal, the Central Provinces, Assam and 
the Jbeudatorv States of Orissa Of other 
species of nearly equal importance is deodar, 
the timber of which is extensively used in 
construction and as railway sleepers . sandal- 
wood, sissoo and blackwood, the last two 
timbers being highly prized for building our- 
poses and furniture making , the sundri-wood 
of the Sunclarbans and Bassein, used in boat 
and carriage building , Andaman and Burman 
Padauk, used for the construction of gun car- 
nages, furniture and railway carriages; the 
Pyinkado of Burma, used in building and 
one of the first sleeper woods in the world* 
the Red Sandars of Madras, babul, the In or 
eng wood of Burma, ail used for building and 
for a variety of other purposes and Khair fiom 
which Cutcli is obtained A gieat variety 
of other useful timbers could be mentioned of 
nearly equal importance to the above which 
go to supply the requirements of the enormous 
population of the Indian Empire. 

Minor Forest Products. 

Turning now to Minor Forest Products, the 
most important come under the main heads: 
fibres, and H oases, grasses, distillation product^ 
oil seeds, tan and dyes, gums and resins! 
rubber, drugs and spices, edible products 
bamboos, canes, and animal and miscellaneous 
products The number is very large while 
some of them are of considerable economio 
importance, so much so that they realized over 
117 lakhs of rupees in 1915-16 If is not pos- 
sible to do more than to mention one or two 
of tht most important of those commodities 
as for Instance mvrabolams for tanning Cutch 
is of even greater Importance, being oro- 
duced thielly in Burma and the United Pro- 
vinces though also prepared on a more limited 
scale elsewhere Another equally well known 
product is lac, produced chiefly In Bind and the 
Central Provinces which besides being used |o 
rally, Is annually exported in the form of shellac’ 
Of other Minor Forest Products which deserve 
mention are rosha and lemon oils, gum kinn 
babul gum, gurjan oil, thitsi damar and rubber 
which are classed as exuded products- sab^ 
grass for papermaking and inunj grass fM 
fibre and thatching, mohwa seed yielding a 
valuable oil sandal and agar wood oil and the 
essential oils obtained from them , simuJ floss 
used for stuffing pillows, kamelJa poivder 
and lac dp used for dyeing ; podophyllum 
resin, pssia bark, cardamoms, pepper and 
strychnine, come under the head of drugs and 
spices; and 8 variety of other product® often 
of considerable local valuea. ^ 

From what hw been aaid above it w(^ bi 
seen that t^ Htnor Products obtained Ivnni 
the Indiaa forests play by no means a 
port^ the eoniMnay tad oommeicQ 
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The statement below relating to EllpOfts of Forest Products is taken from the ** Annual 
Be tom of Statistics relating to Forest Administration in British India "for 1016 17, recently 
issued : — 


Articles of Forest Produce. 

Quantity in Tons of 

20 cwt in the case 
of teak and other 
timbers, cubic 
tons. 

Valuation at Port 
of shipment in 
191^17. 

Average of 

6 years 
1911-J2 to 
1915-16 

In 1916-17 

Total. 

Per Ton. 




Rs 

Bs 

Caoutchouc raw ,, 

1,268 

3,367 

1,58,16,288 

4,698 

r Button 

1 

j 




Lac -j Shell 

\ ( 0 ) 

1 

(tf) 

(«) 

(«) 

L Stick, seed and other kinds . 

J 




Cutth and Garabier •• .. 

4,1 62 

3,014 

K\i;3,l30 

353 

Myrabolams 

64,247 

54,060 

61,06,539 

115 

Cardamums •• 

(t/) 

(«) 

(<i1 

(«) 

Sandal, Ebony and otlier oinamental 





woods 

(fO 

(i) 

l'^, 04. 784 


Teak 

47,512 

25,437 

48,00,087 

189 






Other timberb .. •• «• 

5,901 

2,787 

2,13,903 

77 


Total lu 1916-17 2,09,S4,7J7 

„ 1915-16 ^ 4,79,30,443 

„ 1914-16 4,17,49,407 

„ 1913-14 4,54,25,118 

, 1912-13 4, GT, 80, 613 


(a) The detailed Hs^uros of lac and cardamuins are not published in the Seaborne trade 
accounts of British India, ha\ing been temporarily dl'scontinned under ordeis oi Commerce and 
Industry Department 

(t) Quantity (whether by weight or meaburement) Is not recorded. 


FOREST INDUSTRIES. 


In a brochure published In 1917 the Govern- 
ment officially reviewed their work and Indicated 
tlie scope of its development and its potent!- 
i^lities. The most interesting part of this memo- 
randum was that which summarised the develop- 
ment of Indian forest Industries. First amongst 
these was placed the Indian pine resin industry. 
In this it was stated that from very small begin- 
nings in the United Provinces and later in the 
Punjab the industry has grown until for the year 
ending 80th June 1916, the annual resin collec- 
tion mthe United Provinces and the Punjab 
anmumted to 69,980 maunds net (2,592 tons), 
the[ onerations covering 62,000 acres of forest 
wltp ^141,000 blazes or channels In work giving 
employment to at least 2,400 operatives. The 
gross revenue was Bs. 5,D4,249| the gross trad- 
ing aooooat }>roflt Be* 1«78|892 and the net trad- 


ing account profit Ba 1,46,794, while the Invest- 
ed capital stood at Bs 1,61,905. The possibi- 
lities of development of the pine industry are 
considerable. 

Jfext in regard to paper It was pointed out 
that the present demand is supplied by the mills 
in India to a small extent. Of the total demand 
the Indian paper mills produced In normal 
times about 25,000 tons v^ch during the war 
has risen nearly to 30,000 tons. The imports 
of paper and paste board in India in 1914-15 
amounted to 61,390 tons valued at £ 709,372 or 
including note paper at a total of £ 879,298. The 
demand for paper in India may therefore be put 
at about 75,000 tons per annum of which India 
supidies one-third. In the matter of paper pulp 
India Imports 18,250 tons. The most hnportsnt 
raw matml usedln IndlaisSabaibhabKorhaib 
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grass, which is obtained from the forests of cases turned out to be excessive. In spits of 
Bengal, Chhota Namre, Orissa, Nepal and the these difficulties the Industry still peni^ and 
United Provinces. The enormous supplies of the solution of the problem in Northern 
bamboos and elephant grass available could be India is found to Ue in the erection of portable 
utilised for the manufacture of the 50,000 tons or seml'portable splint machines m the 
of paper and pasteboard which India now im- vicinity of the spruce and silver flr forests and 
porta annually. by exporting the prepared splints to central 

Another promising forest industry Is matches, match factories in the plains. 

The difficulties under which the industry Another promising industry is the antiseptic 
labours is that imported matches are very treatment of timber which has given good results 
cheap. Great difficulties had been ex- but for its full development requires the establish- 
perienced m obtaining first class indigenous ment of the manufacture of coal tar creosote 
timber within the working figure of cost, railway locally. The following figures show the steady 
freight has hit the local trade and the cost of growth of the forest revenue in recent years, 
landing the timber at the factory site has in many 


Financial results of Forest Administration in British India from 1864*65 to 1918«14 (lo 
lakhs of rupees) 


Quinquennial period. 

Gross revenue 
(average per 
annum). 

'Expenditure 
(average per 
annum). 

Surplus 
(average per 
annum). 

Percentage of 
surplus to 
gross rovenuo. 


Lakhs 

Lakhs 

Lakhs 

Lakhs. 

1864-65 to 1868-69 . . 

37 4 

23 8 

13 0 

36 4 

1869-70 to 1873-74 . 

56 3 

39 3 

17 0 

30 2 

1874-75 to 1878-79 . 

60 6 

4.5 8 

20 8 

31 2 

1879-80 to 1883-84 . .. i 

88.2 

56 1 

32 1 

36 4 

1884-85 to 1888-89 . 

116 7 ' : 

74 3 

42 4 

36.3 

1889-90 to 1893-94 

153.0 

86 0 

73 5 

46 1 

1804-95 to 1808-99 

177^2 

, 98 0 

79 2 

44 7 

1890-1900 to 1903-04 

loo'.e 

j 'll2 7 

83 9 

42 7 

1004-05 to 1908-09 

257 0 

141 0 

116 0 

45 1 

1909-10 to 1913-14 

296 0 

163 7 

i 

132 3 

44.7 


This statement exhibits the striking fact that crease in the surplus is all the more satisfactory 
the surplus has increased nearly ton-fold during when it is considered that all capital expenditure 
the last fifty years, and that it averaged £ 882,000 has been met from revenue and that a consider* 
sterling per annum during the last quinquennial able proportion of this expenditure is Incurred 
period, without including the larg? sum represent- on silvicmturai and other operations which as a 
ed by the value of forest prodace given away rule do not show any return for a long period 
free or removed by right holders, which at a rough of time, 
estimate amounts to -over £ 400,000. The In* 
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Rubber. 3i7 

RUBBER CULTIVATION. 


The molt important rubber-yielding tree 
found growing naturally in the Foreets of India 
is Ftcui elattuM^ a very large tree of the outer 
Himalayas from Xepal eastwards, In Assam, the 
Khasia Bills and Upper Burma It has also 
been cultivated in Assam In the Charduar 
plantation in the Tezpur Sub-Division, as also 
m the Eulsi plantation of the Gauhati Sub- 
Division in the Kamnip Division There are 
also a number of other rubber-yielding trees 
found in the Indian and Burman forests from 
which rubber can be collected on terms quoted 
by Government. Attempts have been made 
to cultivate Para, Geara and Castllloa in various 
parts of India and Burma. In India proper tlu‘ 
chief attempts were made on the west coast, 
about ISO acres being planted from 1908 onward 
at Gersoppa. Similar attempts have been 
made in Madras but at present Para rubber 
IS being grown as a commercial product rather 
in Burma than the rest of India. 

The production of rubber in India is 

confined to Assam, Burma, and the Madras 
Presidency — 


Acres. No. of trees 
Assam .fc •. 4,681 137,4^0 

Madras 12,022 1,636,476 

Burma 29,544 4,911,399 

Total . 46,247 6.685,305 


The yield of Auam plantatlous Is niativdy 
small, and the number of trees to the aere Is 
much less than in Madras and Burma. The 
outturn of Madras in 1018 was more than 
double that of Burma, where most of the treei 
being less than six years old are not yet pro- 
ductive. AU planting is stump planting about 
9 to 12 months old The trees can be tapped In 
four years from the date of planting. The 
average yield in Burma from 4 to 6 years old 
trees is IJ to 3 lbs per tree per year The 
capital invested is from £22 to £25 per acre. 
The average cost of production is about 1«. 
Qd. to Is lOid per lb 

There has been a steady development In the 
exports of rubber from India. The ex- 
port^^ in 1917-18 amounted to 8,430,000 lbs , the 
higho'^t on record, nearly eight times the annual 
average exports during the pre-war quinquen- 
nium Nearlv seven-tenths of the oxpwts went 
from Madias, and the remainder almost entirely 
from Burma 

BiBUOGKAPHY. — For fiilh'r details see “Dic- 
tionary 01 the Economic Products of India ** 
and the abridged edition of the same published 
in 1908 under the title * The Commercial pro- 
ducts of India" by Sir George Watts, and the 
" Commercial Guide to the Forest Economic 
Products of India '* by R. 8. Pearson, pub- 
ilished by the Government Press, Calcutta, 1912 


MATCH FACTORIES. 

The total imports of matches into British India In 1917-18 were over 18 mUlloo 
gross, valued at approximately Rs. 2,34 lakhs In 1916-17 there was a setback in the Imports 
of matches, 11 million gross being imported against 10 million gro<i8 in the previous year. 
British matches have almost disappeared from the market. Japanese matches are ordinarily 
of very Inferior quality, but they are cheap, and as the Indian is content with a poor quality at a 
low price, these matches arc occupying the market to the exclusion of the more highly priced 
matches and even to the detriment of the cheap Swedish matches. The percentage shares Of the 
United Kingdom, Japan, and Sweden in the pre-war year were 7 53, and 26 respectlvely,lnl916-17 
the percentages were 4 83, and 13 The development of the trade In recent years is of more 
than ordinary interest, and the figures in the following table speak for themselves . — 


Twelve months, April to March, 



1913 1 

1914. 

1916. 

1916. 

Japan 1,000 gross boxes . . 

7,299 

7,287 

10,478 

16,278 

Sweden »> »* 

4,226 

3,635 

2,877 

S5,821 

Norway ,, 

1,419 

865 

649 

644 

Austria-Hungary .. .. ,, „ - 

1,154 

1,377 

815 

• 0 

Belgium >, »> 

347 

307 

172 

S8 

Germany . . . • • • >, • 

351 

189 

96 

7 

Straits ^ttlements (chiefly of 

Japanese manufacture) „ n •* 

248 

86 

166 

96 

Other countries • • • - •» » - 

81 

148 

162 

26 

Total 

i 16,126 


15,415 



In normal years matches are also imported 
from Anstria-Hungary, Geitnany and Belgium. 
In the opinion of the Forest experts at Dehra 
Hon there is an abundance of raw materia] in 
this eowntry for matdi manufftetnre. 

Into tWbora for «tWc 

in the Indian match Induihry udilcti appeal^ 
in the XinKoii AgHeuNarM the iraodg if the 


following species are aald to be employed In 
Burma lor match splinta ; Bomlm intijm, B. 
malatnHeum (almul). Atiihomkaiut 
(kadam), Samo^^htOui eorMce, Smnikm 
imd Bn^hardtta MiMti 
<paia^ Tbeae woods are nM the tad fer tile 




Sa$ 


Paper MakUtg. 


poplar, pint, wUloWt and aider* In atnmdant 
q^tinea* bat they are dlffloolt to ixtraot and 
tnunort and m therefore ooetly. 

Ine nttempta to mannfactare matdieB b 
India have nOt hitherto been attended with 
treat enooees, bnt recently two well-equlpped 
notches have been started in Burma which 
give promise of good results. One of these is 
in Bangoon and is owned by Chinese ; the other 
Is at Mandalay* and is under European manage- 
molt. Further investigations are said to be 
necessary in order to settle the question as to 
the most suitable woods to employ, and when 
th^ have been brought to a satisfactory con- 


dosion It Is tbooftht that Burma will be able to 
produce matdies of first-dass quality. It may 
06 added that in 1912, the latest year for whloa 
complete statistics are available* there were 
six match factories in India. 

The Law In India prohibiting the import* 
ation of the old sulphur matches as from July 
Ist, 1013, has not seriously affected the position 
of the Swedish manufacturers, as they were 
able to supply another “ strlke-anywhere** 
match to ti^e the place of the kind then pro* 
hlbited, but as the new kind is dearer to manu- 
facture the prices have gone up, and are 
likely to rise still further. 


PAPER MAKING. 


This Industry before the war did not make 
the t^dway in India that had been anticipated, 
there being only 11 mills at work now with an 
authorised capital of Es. 40| lakhs, from which 
the output in 1916-17 was 81,000 tons compared 
with 26,450 tons, the pre-war quinquennial 
average. Further increases in outturn are 
hampered by the inability to secure new machi- 
nery and the irregular arrivals of chemicals of 
which the cost continues steadily to rise. 

In India the effects of the war were 
mmedlately felt in the rise in the price of wood- 
pulp, which is used in considerable quantities by 
mills. The high cost of imported woodpulp and 
the increasing price paid for raw materials such 
as balb grass, the cost of transporting the raw 
material to the mills, and the temporarily high 
cost of chemicals are the chief obstacles to the 
development of the local industry. The posi- 
tion may be greatly improved when the new 
sources of raw materials are exploited and the 
products made readily available. The total 
o(Hiaumption of paper in India is at present 
estimated at about 80,000 tons per annum, of 
which over 30,000 tons are manufactured in 
India, and the balance (chiefly high class station- 
ery) is imported. The war has been of great 
advantage to Indian paper mills as it has re- 
sulted in curtailing the competition from abroad, 
and Indian mills have accordingly been able, 
with the decreased supply for consumption, 
to raise their prices. 

There are five large paper mills In the country 
working on up-to-date Western lines, vu., at 
Titaga^ Eankinara and KaniganJ in Bengal, 
the UppOT India Couper Mills at Lucknow and 
the Bi^y Mill at Poona. There are also two 
smalier mills at Bombay and Surat which make 
only country paper, and there are one or two 
other mills which recently were not working 
The five large mills have a large Govern- 
ment connection, as the greater part of Gov- 
ernment orders for paper is placed in India. 


existence of the local industry depends 
chltiEly on the supply of Sabai grass which on 
aooount of unfavourable seasons sometimes 



acre of bamboo would yield 10 tons of dried 
stems equivalent to 6 tons of merchantable 
cellulose. In 1906 Mr. R. W. Sindall was 
Invited by Government to visit Burma with a 
view of enquiring into the possibility of manu- 
facturing paper pulp His report on the subject 
appeared in March 1906. He made numerous 
experiments with bamboo and woods of Burma 
and laid down lines along which further enquiry 
should be made Subsequently Mr. W. Eaitt, 
a pulp expert, was engaged at the Forest R^- 
earch Institute in conducting tests on the 
treatment of bamboos by the soda and sulphate 
processes, the treatment of bamboo before 
boiling, with remarks on the utilisation of nodes 
and intemodes. His results were embodied 
in the **Report on the investigation of Bamboo 
or Production of Paper-pulp,” published 
in 1911* Mr. R S. Pearson of the Forest 
Service, Dehra Dun as the outcome of enquiries 
made throughout India published in 1912 a 
note on the Utilization of Bamboo for the 
manufacture of Paper-pulp The yield per 
acre from bamboo is larger than that of grasses 
usually used for paper. The cost of working 
into pulp has been estimated to yield a product 
cheaper than Imported unbleached spruce 
sulphite and unbleached sabai grass pulp. In 
1915 Mr. Dhruva Bumanas published a pamph- 
let, Dendrocalamus Btrictus Bamboo of the 
Dangs, as the result of investigations carried on 
in Bansda State. 

The leading Indian paper ^ass for the 
last thirty years has been the bhaib, bhabar, 
or sabai grass of Northern India. It is a peren- 
nial grass plentiful in drier tracts from Chota 
Nagpur ana Rajmahal to Nepal and Garhwal. 
The Calcutta mills draw their supplies from 
Sahibganj, Chota Nagpur and the Nepal Teral. 
The quantity annually exported from Sidiil^ 
ganj is between three to four lakhs of maunds. 
The cutting in these districts is said to commence 
in October when the plants are six or seven 
feet high. Sabai grass yields from 86*6 to 
45*6 per cent, of bleached cellulose. 

Imported materials. — Paper-making mate- 
rials, mostly woodpulp, are normally imported 
to a great extent from the United Kingdom, 
Austria-Hungary, Sweden, and Germany. Of 
chemicals the bleaching material, caustic soda, 
and suli^ur or sulphuric acid are imported 
chiefly from the United Kingdom. B^ln Is 

already being manufactured by the Forest 

Department in the United Frovinoes,lrom omde 

resin obtained by tapping pine trees in the 

Himalayan forestii, and the piodutt Is taken bF 

Ihejnpermilla miadlat 
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Total value of Minerals for which returns of Production are available 
for the years 1816 and 1917. 


Mineral. 

1 1916 

1917. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Variation 
per cent. 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


Coal 


3,878,664 

2,303,023 

4,511,645 

633,081 



+16*3 

Gold 


2,221,889 

81,184 

^8*6 

Manganese -ore 


1,487,026 

1,501,080 

14,064 


+ 0 

Petroleum .. 


1,119,405 

1,092,964 

.... 

26,441 

—2-4 

Salt 


728,353 

983,167 

264,799 


+34-9 

Saltpetre . . 


607,488 

627,666 


79,822 

— 18*1 

Tungsten-ore 


497,397 

623,074 

125,677 


+26*3 

Lead and Lead-ore 


428,383 

610,539 

82,156 

— 

+10*1 

Mica 


311,680 

508,173 

196,493 


+63 

Building Materials 

and 

209,334 

249,776 

40,442 

. • • 

+10*3 

road metal 

Silver 


88,687 

237,216 

148,629 


+167*6 

Tin-ore and Tin . . 


39,302 

66,533 

27,281 

.... 

+69*3 

Jade Stone 


48,926 

67,602 

18,676 



Iron -ore 


37,981 

39,977 

1,996 

— 

+6 2 

Monazite . . 


37,714 

66,489 

18,775 


+60 

Ruby, Sapphire 

Spinel 

Chromite . . 

and 

37,513 

51,831 

14,818 

.... 

+38*2 


16,401 

26,216 

9,815 


+59-8 

Magnesite 


14,065 

14,669 

494 

.... 

+3*6 

Alum 


6,205 

3,707 


2,498 

—40*3 

Clay 


4,645 

9,019 

' 4,374 

.... 

+04*1 

Copper-ore . 


3,259 

30,162 

26,903 

• • •• 

+825* 6 

Corundum 


2,788 

3,874 

1,091 


+ 39*2 

Steatite 


2,628 

6,470 

3,842 


+146*2 

Graphite . . 


1,501 

547 

.... 

954 

—63* 6 

Ochre 


941 

1,630 

689 

r. • • 

+78*2 

Agate 


783 

255 

• • * • 

628 

—67*6 

Bismuth . , 



163 

163 

.... 

.... 

Gypsum . . 


*’‘*745 

1,034 

289 

.... 

00 

Antimony-ore 


603 

139 

• . . 

364 

—72*4 

Bauxite 


463 

620 

167 


+88*9 

Diamond . . 


361 

1,826 

1,465 


+406*8 

Molybdenite 


202 

626 

424 

.*... 

+209*9 

Amber 


157 

684 

627 


+335*7 

Platinum . . 


46 

19 

• ■ . . 

27 

—68*7 

Asbestos .. 


.... 

303 

303 

1 ! 

.... 

Total 


11,916,469 

13,861,864 

j 1,626,663 

191,766 

+12*4 





+1.484,898* 
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The feetore which standa out moat promi- 
nently in a survey of the mineral industries 
of India is the fact that until recent years little 
has been done to develop those minerals which 
are essential to modem motallur^cal and che- 
mical industries, while most striking progress 
has been made in opening out deposits from 
which products are obtained suitable for export, 
or for consumption in the country by what may 
conveniently bo called direct processes In 
this respect India of to-^day stands in contrast 
to the India of a century ago. The European 
chemist armed with cheap supplies of sul- 
phuric acid and alkali, and aided by low sea 
freights and increased facilities for Internal 
distribution by the spreading network of rail- 
ways has been enabled to stamp out, in all but 
remote localities, the once flourishing native 
manufactures of alum, the various alkaline 
compounds, blue vitriol, copperas, copper, lead, 
eteef and Iron, and seriously to curtail the ex- 
port trade in nitre and borax The reaction 
amtinst that invasion is of recent date. The 
high quality of the native-made iron, the early 
anticipation of the processes now employed in 
Europe for the manufacture of high-class steels, 
and the artistic products In copper and brass 
gave the country a prominent position in the 
ancient metallurgical world, while as a chief 
source of nitre India held a position of peculiar 
political importance ontil, less than forty years 
ago, the chemical manufacturer of Europe 
found among his by-products, cheaper and 
more effective compounds for the manufacture 
of explosives. 

With the spread of railways, the development 
of manufactures connected with jute, cotton 
and paper, and the gradually extended use of 
electricfty the demand for metallurgical and i 
chemical products in India has steadily grown 
Before long the stage must be reached at which 
the variety and quantity of products required, 
but now imported, will satisfy the conditions 
necessary for the local production of those 
which con be economically manufactured only 
for the supply of grtnips of industries. 

Coal. 

Blost of the coal raised in India comes from 
the Bengal — Gkindwana coal-fields. Outside 
Bengal the most important mines are those at 
Slngareni in Hyderabad, but there are a number 
of smaller mines which have been worked at 
one time or another. 


Provincial production of coal during the 
yearn 01 6 and 1917. 


Province. 

1916. 

1917. 


1 

Tons. 

Tong. 

Assam » 

Baludiistoa 

• • 

287,315 

42,163 

801,480 

40,785 

Burma m 

• • 

• • 

4,992,876 

10,767,688 

200,285 

4,631,671 

11,932,419 

198,407 

Oitttna India 
Omitml Provmow 

• • 

287,88^ 

816,290 

871,498 

880,829 


pirovihee* 

1916. 

1917. 

North-A^cst Frontier i 
Province 

Punjab 

Rajputana (Bikaner) 

Tons. 

76 

47,449 

13,841 

Tons. 

215 

49,869 

6,045 

Total 

] 7,254,309 

18,212,918 

The growth of the Coal Mining Industry 

may be roughly gauged from the following 
table showing the number of Joint-Stock Coal 
Companies and their total paid-up capital. 


No. 

Bs. 

1906-07 

.. 66 

260 lakns 

1907-08 

.. 115 

432 „ 

1908-09 

.. 125 

058 „ 

1909-10 

.. 128 

731 „ 

1910-11 . 

.. 129 

721 „ 

1911-12 

.. 128 

722 „ 

1912-13 . 

.. 139 

716 „ 

1913-14 . 

143 

725 „ 

1914-15 

. 145 

744 „ 


Output in 1917 — 'Pliorc was a large increase 
in the output 111 1917 which was 17,320,384 tons 
This is an increase of 907,302 tons or 6 53 per 
cent over the output of 1916, the average 
increase during tlie previous ten years being 
730,641 tons. The increase represents an 
addition of nearly one million tons in tw’^o years. 
The opening stocks were 697,270 tons , and the 
closing stocks were 518,838 tons The despatches 
amounted to 14,979,190 tons, and the colliery 
consumption to 1,835 510 tons (10 59 per cent, 
of the output) The amount of coal delivered 
to coking was 690,122 tons, from which 190,329 
tons of hard coke and 225,120 tons of soft coke 
Were made This increase was general throuf^- 
out British India, and only on five of the sevpji- 
teen coalfields was there failure to respond to 
it Amongst these five, however, were the 
important Raniganj and Girdih coalfields, the 
other three being small Adds. 1110 main 
increase was in the Jharia coa]fitld,the output 
of which was 833,470 tons more than in 1916. 

War Conditions — Of the total output, 
16,562,712 tons, or 95*59 per cent, were ridsed 
in Bengal and Bihar and (irissa, the percentage 
of the previous five years being 96 89. It is 
difficult to draw any comparison between the 
conditions in these two coalfields in 1917, and 
those previously existing, as they were to su(^ 
a large degree infiuenced, even dominated, by 
war requirements. All the better coals were 
requisitioned by Government for military 
purposes, direct and indirect, at fixed prices 
and these coals naturally had the benefit of 
priority as regards transport. The result was 
that the demand for the non-reqnisitioned 
coals exceeded the available supply, and prices 
for such coals ranged for above the ^oes of tb* 
requisitioned coals, and Were abnonnoity hfoli 
especially U tbeir inf ciior ^piality U Mm tm 
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consideration. It may be safely stated that 
by the end of September there was not a mine 
in the Jharia coalheld, capable of being worked, 
which was not being worked, many of them 
being minute concerns, raising interior coal 
which had been closed down for years The 
same remarks apply to the Mugma art a of the 
Eaniganj fit Id Of the twenty-fl\e largest 
concerns in both fields only five showed Increases, 
and some showed considerable decreases, com* 
pared with 1916 

Tile Output per person employed was (a) 
below ground 182 tons, and (b) above and btlow 
ground 113 tons The figures for the five years 
preceding were (a) 178 and {b) 115 Taking 
each group of coalfields separately, these figures 
were as lollows — Bengal and Bihar (a) 186 
and 181 , (6) 1 15 and 116 , Assam (a) 156 and 170, 
(h) 102 and 112 ; Baluchistan (a) 67 and 69, 
(5) 43 and 45 , the Central Provinces (a) 135 and 


120, (b) 88 and 82 ; and the Punjab and North* 
West-i’rontier Province (n) 72 and 71, (h) 48 
and 46. The output in England in 1916 was 
328 tons per person employed below ground 
and 251 tons per person employed above and 
below ground Tbe uhole question of the 
outputvif Indian coal is one of labour. Given 
a sufficient ‘supply, the output from the existing 
workings could be increased 50 per cent. 

Prices. — The considerable increase in the 
output In 1916 combined with the lack of sea- 
borne transport resulted in a considerable foil 
in the pit’s mouth value in the chief producing 
areas, the price falling in the Bengal fields from 
Rs 8-13-10 per ton in 1914 to Rs. 8*6-2 in 1916, 
and in Bihar and Orissa from Rs. 8*8-4 to 
Rs 2*16*6 In 1917 the average pit's month 
value in Bengal rose to Rs. 8-15-1, and in Bihar 
and Orissa to lls 3-5-10. 


IRON 

Bengal and Bihar and Orissa are the only pro- 
vinces in India in which iron ore is mined for 
smelting by European methods Iron smelt- 
ing, however, was at one time a widespread in- 
dustry in India and there is hardly a district 
away from the great alluvial tracts of the Indus, 
Gauges and Brahmaputra in which slag heaps 
are not found The primitive iron smelter finds 
no difficulty in obtaining sufficient supplies of 
ore from deposits that no European Ironmaster 
would regard as worth his serious consid( ration. 
Early attempts to introduce iiiUroiiean processes 
for the manufacture of pig-iron and steel were 
recorded in 1830 in the South Arcot District. 
Since that date various other attempts have 
been made but none proved a success before 
that now in operation near Barakar in Bengal 
The site of the Barakar Iron-Works was origi 
nally chosen on account of the proximity of 
both coal and ore supplies The outcrop of 
iron stone shales between the coal-bearing Lara- 
kar and Raniganj stages stretches east and west 
from the works, and for many years the clay 
ironstone nodules obtainable from this form- 
ation formed the only supply of ore used in the 
blast furnaces. Recently magnetite and hema- 
tite have been obtained from the Manbhum and 
Singhbhum districts, and the production from 
the last named district has large ly replaced the 
supplies of ore hitherto obtained near the 
Iron-works. The Bengal Iron and Steel Com- 
pany, Liiritfd, have now given up the use of 
ores obtained from the neighbourhood of Bara- 
kar and Raniganj and are now obtainmg theh 
ores exclusively from theKolhan Estate, Singh- 
bhuzn, The deposits arc known as Fansira Hill 


ORE. 

and Buda Hill situated about 12 miles and -8 
miles south- east of Munhaipur Station, Bengal 
Nagpur Railway The total quantity of ore 
in these two deposits has been estimated to be 
about 10 millions tons The Tata Iron and 
Steel Company at Sakchl possesses slightly 
richer and purer ore-bodlcs in the Raipur dis- 
trict, supplies of ore are at present drawn from 
the deposits in Mayurbhanj The orc-depositl 
have all been found to take the form of roughly 
lenticular leads or bodies of hematite, wltn 
small proportions of magnetite, in close asso- 
ciation with granite on the one hand and granu- 
litlc rocks on the other These latter have b«sn 
noted in the field as chamockites, the term be- 
ing employed, rather loosely no doubt, but pro- 
bably in the main correctly, to cover types of 
pr<tty widely varying acidity In still more 
intimate association with the ores than either 
of the foregoing were found masses of dense 
quartz rocks, frequently banded, and banded 
quartz- iron -ore rooks These last are of the 
types so commonly associated with Indian 
iron -ores, but are hero not so prominent as is 
usiiallv the case 

There was a slight increase in the output 
of iron ore in 1917 The Tata Iron and 
Steel Coinpan\ produced 367,870 tons of pig 
iron and 114,027 tons of steel including steel 
rail**, while the Bengal Iron and Steel Company 
produced 80,202 tons ol pig and 2,266 tons of 
cast-iron castings In the- Ckntral FrovlnceB 
there was a slight increase in the number of 
indig('nou3 furnaces at work, 812 being operated 
during the yeai , but there was a fall in pro- 
duction. 


MANGANESE ORE. 


This Industry commenced some twenty 
years ago by quarrying the deposits ot the 
viaagapatam district, and from an output of 
874 tou In 1892, the production rose rapidly 
to 92,008 tons in 1900 when the richer deposits 
fo the Gentral Provinces were auo attacked, 
1^ wm folding 8 larger <]fuant|t^ o| ore 


than the Vizagapatam mines. India now 
alternates with Russia as the first manganese- 
producing country in the world. Tbe most 
Important deposits ocenr in the Central Pro- 
vinces, Mac^, Central India, and Mysore— 
the l^est tuppfy coming from tbe Central 
Provinces. ITIie uses 0 vmdi the or9 ^ 
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ate somewhat varied. The peroxide Is used 
hy sUss manufactniers to destroy the green 
colour in glass making, and It is also used in 
porcselain painting and glazing for the brown 
ooloux wfaioh it ^elds. The ore is now used 
In the manufacture of ferromanganese for use 
In steel manufacture. Since 1904. when the 
total output was 150,190 tons, the progress 
of the Industry has been remarkable owing to 
the high prices prevailing. In 1905 production 
reachM ^7,427 tons; the following year it 
was more than doubled (571,495 ton^. and in 
1907 the igures again rose to 002,291 tons. 
In 1900, on account of the fall in prices the out> 
put contracted to 04£,675 tons, but it almost 
regained its fbrmer position in 1910 when the 

S roduction rose to 800,907 tons. In 1911 
» fell to 670,290 tons. In 1916 the output was 


645,204 tons valued f.OJB. at Indian Ports at 
£ 1,487,026. The ore raised in the Oentral Fro- 
Vinces is of a very high grade, ranging from 50 to 
54 per cent, of the met^ and in consequence of 
its nigh quality is able to pay the heavy tax of 
freight over 500 miles of railway, besides the 
shipment charges to Europe and America, for 
the whole of the ore is exported to be used prin- 
cipally In steel manufacture in the United 
i^ngaom, Germany and the United States, 

Manganese was one of the minerals which were 
largely affected by the war, the exports being 
restricted almost entirely to consignments to 
the United Kingdom, with a comparatively 
small quantity to the United States ; the quan- 
tity produced in 1917 amounted to 590,813 tons 
valued,!. 0 . b. at Indian ports, at £ 1,401,080. 


GOLD. 


The greater part of the total output of gold 
In India is derived from the Kolar gold field 
in Mysore. During the last decade the produc- 
tion of this mine reached its highest point in 

1905 when 616,758 ounces were raised. In 

1906 the quantity won was 565,208 ounces 
and this figure fell to 535,085 ounces in 1907 
The figures for the latter years reveal a small 
improvement. The Nizam‘s mine at Hutti in 
Hyderabad comes next, but at a respectable 
distance, to the Kolar gold field. This mine 
was opened in 1903. The only other mines 
from which gold was raised were those in the 
Dharwar district of Bombay and the Anantapur 
district of Madras. The Dharwar mines gave 
an output of 2,993 ounces in 1911 but work 
there ceased in 1912 The Anantapur mines gave 
their first output of gold during the year 1910, 
the amount being 2,532 ounces, valued at Bs. 
1,51.800. Gold mining was carried on in the 
North Arcot district of Madras from 1893 till 


1900, the highest yield (2,854 ounces) being ob- 
tains in the year 1898. The Kyaukpazat mine 
In Upper Burma was worked until 1903, when 
the pay chute was lost and the mine closed 


down. In 1902 dredging operations were 
started on the Irrawaddy river near Myitkyina, 
and 216 ounces of gold were obtained in 1904 ; 
the amount steadily increased from year to 
year and reached 8,445 ounces in 1909, but 
fell to 5,972 ounces in 1910 increasing again 
to 6,390 ounces in 1911 and being in 1913, 
only 5,893 ounces. The gold craze, which 
was prevalent in Rangoon a few years ago, 
has disappeared as suddenly as it sprang up. 
The Burma Gold Dredging Company holds a 
right to dredge for gold In the bed of the Irra- 
waddy river and notwithstanding the obstacles 
encountered from time to time in the shape 
of floods, etc, the company has so far been 
fairly successful in Its operations. The small 
quantity of gold produced in the Punjab, the 
(Jentral Provinces, and the United Provinces is 
obtained by washing. Gold washing is carried on 
in a great many districts in India, but there is 
no complete record of the amount obtained in 
this way. The average earnings of the workers 
are very small, and the gold thus won is used 
locally for making jewellery. 


Quantity and Value of Gold produced in India during 19X6 and 1917 



1916 

1917 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Bihar and Orissa — 

Singhbhum •» •• 

Ozs. 

864 

£ 

3,977 

Ozs 

2,462 

£ 

10,133 

Burma— 

Myitkyina •• •. 

Katha 

Upper Chindwin 

Bhwebo 

Salween 

1,901 '05 
21 '21 
46 96 
7 41 
6 

7,289 

85 

276 

36 

24 

1,005*65 
31 19 
42*18 

3,895 

113 

240 

Uyiefobad 



Myaora 

FutM .. .. 

•• «« 

18,657 '2 
22,371 
654,301 
186' 23 
7 63 

71,577 

94,789 

2,124,129 

810 

31 

13,466 7 
20,629 
586,659 

190 08 
7*3l| 

62,018 

87,066 

2,067,641 

867 

81 

7 Total 

598,369' 69 

2,803.028 

< 1 iiy '■■■ r ^ 

574,293 01 

2,21,889 
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PETROLEUM. 


Petroleum It found in India in two distinct 
ftrea8-~one on the east, which includes Assam, 
Burma, and the islands off the Arakan coast 
This belt extends to the productive oil fields of 
Sumatra, Java, and Borneo The other area 
is on the west, and includes the Punjab and 
Baluchistan the same belt of oil-bearing rocks 
being continued beyond the borders of British 
India to Persia Of these two the eastern 
area is by far the most important, and the most 
successful oil fields are found In the Irrawaddy 
valley. Yennangyaung is the oldest and most 
developed of these fields. Native wells have 
been at work here for over 100 years, and in 
1886, prior to the annexation of Upper Burma, 
the output is estimated to have averaged over 
2 million gallons a year Drilling was begun 
in 1887. The Yenangyat field yielded a very 
small supply of petroleum before 1891, In 
which year drilling was started by the Burma 
Oil Company. Smgu now holds the second 
place among the oil fields of India. Petroleum 
was struck a*" the end of 1901, and in 1903, 
5 million gallons were obtained In 1907 and 
1008 the production of this field was 48 million 


gallons, and after a fall to 31| million gallons 
in 1910 it rose to 56} million gallons In 1012. 
Several of the islands off the Arakan coasts are 
known to contain oil deposits but their value 
is uncertain. About 20,000 gallons were 
obtained from the eastern Barongo Island 
near Akyab. and about 87,000 gallons from 
Ramrl Island in the Kyaukpyu district during 
1911. Oil was struck at Mlnbu In 1910, the 
production for that year being 18,320 gallons 
which increased to nearly 4 million gallons In 
1912 The existence of oil In Assam has been 
known for many years and an oil spring wae 
struck near Makum In 1867. Nothing more 
however, was done until 1883, and from that 
year up till 1902 progress was slow. Since 
that year the annuni production has been 
between 2} and 4 million gallons. 

On the west, oil springs have been known 
for many years to exist in the Rawalpindi and 
other districts In the Punjab. In Baluchistan 
geological conditions are adverse, and though 
some small oil springs have been discoverM, 
attempts to develop them have not hitherto 
been successful. 


Quantity and value of Petroleum produced in India during 1916 and 1917 ’ — 


1 1910 

1917. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity, j Value. 


Burma — 

Ak^ifUb •• •• 

Kyaukpyu 
Yenangyaung Field 
Singu Field .. •• 

Yenangyat Field 
Minbu .. •• 

Thayetniyo . . 

Ai%am — 

Dibgboi (Lakhlmpiir) 
Badarpur 
Punjab — 

Attock 

BUanwali , . 

Total 


Gallons 

£ 

11,882 

228 

68,843 

321 

199,152,938 

766,502 

85,146,138 

805,002 

5,310,740 

19,980 

2,043,542 

8,515 

35,000 

293 

5 236,890 

17,274 

182,480 

1,216 

1,334 

14 

297,189,787 

1,^9,406 


Gallons. 

£ 

10,894 

210 

46,821 

1,403 

176,979,020 

681,212 

85,639,166 

329,635 

6,620,908 

24,825 

3,468,382 

14,452 

30,000 

253 

6,419,840 

21,176 

2,924,975 

14,625 

618,698 

6,155 

919 

18 

282,759,528 

1,092,984 
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Imports of kerosene decreased largely in 
1917, being only a little over 88 million gallons 
as compared with nearly 60 million gallons in 
the preceding year 438,888 cwt. of paraffin 
wax, valned at £669,479, were exported. 

Amber, Graphite and Mica. — Amber Is 
found in very small quantities in Burma, the out- 
put for 1917 being 69’6 cwt valued at £684 
Graphite is found in small quantities in various 
places but little progress lias been made in 
mining except in Travancoro India has for 
many years been the leading producer of mica, 
turning out more than lialf of the world's 
supply. In 1914, owing to the war, the 
output was only 3*^ 1^*9 e^^ts compared ^^Ith 
48,650 cwts. in 1913. Owing to necessary 
restrictions with regard to the export of mica, 
the output fell off considerably in the year 1915, 
but subsequent demand in the United Kingdom 
for the best grade of rubv mica led to a consi- 
derable Increase In production during 1916, 
the total output being nearly 2,000 tons valued 
at over £109,000 The amoimt exported iji 
1916 was 2,735 tons. 

Tin, Copper, Silver and Lead.— The 
only persistent attempt to mine tin is In Burma 
The output was for sometime insignificant but 
rose in 1913 to 116 tons valued at £46,000 
which fell to £38,000 in 1914 In 1917 Burma 
Srielded 13,326 cwt valued at £65,533 Copper 
is found in Southern India, in llajputana, and 
at various places along the outer Himalayas, 
but the ore is smelted for the metal alone, no 
attempt being made to utilize the bv-products 
The only lead mine of any Importance being 
worked in the Indian Empire is that of Bawd\Mn, 
where a very large body of high-grade Icad- 
Xlnc-sllver ore has now been blocked out For 
many years the sm<'lting operations of the 
Company were directed to recovering lead and 
silver from the slags left bv the old Chinese 
miners. Tliose slags, however, are now prac- 
tically exhausted, and the mine has reached 
a stage of development at which a steady 
output of ore is a'-snred. Nearly 9,000 tons of 
ore were produced during 1916 as against 

4.000 tons in the preceding year On the 
other hand, the production of slag fell from 
82,684 tons In 1915 to 4,771 tons in 1916 The 
total output of lead was 13,790 tons, valued 
at £428,065, and that of silver 759,012 ounces, ' 
valued at £88,562. 

Silver is obtained as a by-product in the 
smelting of the l< ad-zinc ores of Bawdwin The 
output from that seurce during 1917 was 
1,580,557 ounces, being an Increa'^e of nearly 

500.000 ounces ovi r the output oJ the preceding 

J ^tRT Thf're was also a considerable Increase 
n th‘ Anantapur output which, however, only 
amount* d to 1,362 ounces as against 612 ounces 
in the pri C( ding y* ar 

Zinc. — A monograph on zinc ores issued 
by the Imperial In-^^titute in 1917 says that 
during the pa t flity yiars zinc ores have 
reOi'lved but little attention in India, and no 
production was n cordrd until 1913. In 1914 
fee production was 8,553 tons, and although the 
4ntput fell to 196 tons in 191 5, there is a pro'^pect j 
Of India becoming an important producer of 
ainc ore tu the future. Important silver-lead- 
xlno deposits occur at Bawdwin, iu Tawngpeng 
State, one of the Northern Bhan States in Upper 
Bttrnm. The mines are oonuected with fee 


Mandalay-Lashlo Branch of the Burma railways 
by a narrow-gauge line 51 miles long, the lines 
meeting at Manhpwe, which is about 544 miles 
from Eangoon. They were worked for many 
centuries by the Chinese for silver, and have 
long been known to contain zinc ore ; until 
recently, however, no serious attempt appears 
to have been made to market the ore for its zinc 
values In 1907 the present undertaking was 
started by the Burma Mines, Ltd , with the 
Idea of recovering the had from the old slag 
htaps left by the Chinese, estimated at 125,000 
to 160.000 toil'', and later to work the deposit 
Smelting operations on these slags were first 
carried out at Mandalay, but later the works 
weie transferred to Namtu, about 13 miles 
below tile mines on the narrow-gauge railway 
Tile deposits, which comprii-e an area of about 
2,500 acres, have now been taken over by the 
Burma Corporation, Ltd., and one is being 
worked 

Gem Stones — The only precious and semi- 
precious stones at present mined in India are 
the diamond, ruby, sapphire, spinel, tourmaline, 
garnet, rock-crystal, agate, cornelian, jadelte 
and amber. Amber has already been referred 
to , of the rest only the ruby, sapphire and 
jadeite attain any considerable value in produc- 
tion and the export of the latter has declined 
owing to the disturbances in Cliina, which is 
tlie chief purcliaser of Burmese jadeite The 
output of diamonds is comparatively unimport- 
ant The ruby-mining industry of Burma has 
lately undergone a favourable change In 1915 
the output of gems was 251,000 carats 

Wolfram.— A marked feature of the deve- 
lopment ot tlic mineral Industries of India dur- 
ing recent years is the rapid rise of the wolfram 
industry in the districts of Mergui and Tavoy 
in Lower Burma Although ‘here was an out- 
put of 7 tons from Mergiii in 1909, the industry 
dates praetieallv from the following year, 1910. 
The output of wolfram in Burma rose from 
1,688 tons in 1913 to 4,528 tons in 1917 Accord- 
ing to an official note on the mineral production 
of Burma in 1917, about 80 per cent of the 
Burma yi* Id comes from the Tavov district. 
Woltram has lately been discovered on the 
border between the Y^m6thln District and the 
j.oilong State Since the clo^e ol the year 1917 
some 20 tons of wolfram have been extra- 
cted from a concession in this locality situated 
to the South of Byingy6 pe ak and numerous 
other prompt cting licenses are bringls^ued in the 
neighbourhood Features of the new field are 
the complete absence of tin and the large 
percentage of molybdenite which is found wife 
the wmlfram In consequence of the need for 
wolfram for the manufacture of high-speed 
steel, special measures W’ere taken by Govern- 
ment to encourage the output. Several 
of the larger firms in Rangoon were in- 
duced to take up wolfram concessions; the 
shortage in the supply of labour at the mines 
was met by the importation of Chinese and 
Indian labourers through Government agency ; 
the Deputy Commissioner, Tavoy, was relieved 
of his other duties in order that he might give 
special attention to wolfram tnlninc; and 
the services of two Geological Officers, 
a Government Mining Engineer ftnd an Officer 
of the Chinese Protectorate in the Federated 
Majay States were lent to fee Govetll^ 
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ment to assist in the control of mining methods 
and of the labonr employed on the mines. On 
many of the smaller mines and on some of the 
larger ones, the methods of working still leave 
much to be desired, but with the Introduction 
of a greater number of firms of standing and 
with the more efficient control which is now 
being exercised, there has been a marked impro- 
vement both in output and in methods of 
mining employed 

According to the Director of the Geological 


Survey, the total production of the world 18 
about 8,000 tons per annum of concentrates car* 
rying from 60 to 70 per cent, of tungstic trioxide. 
Of this Burma produces one quarter. In Siam 
the mining of wolfram is a recent development 
Wolfram is also produced in Australia and in 
the Malay Peninsula, formerly, Germany used 
to take over 60 per cent of the total exports 
from India, but this is one of the mineialsof 
which the export was restricted owing to the 
war. 


Quantity and Value of Tungsten-ore produced in India during 1916 and 1917, 



1910 


1917. 


Quantity j 

Value 

Quantity. 

Value. 



j Ton^ ^ 

1 

£ 1 

Tons 

£ 

BiMr ard Orissa — 
Smghbhum . . 

... 

8 , 

1 

040 ’ 

20 

1,332 

Burma — 

Mergui 

Southern Shan States 

Tavoy 

Thaton 

1 .28 6 , 

1 428 1 ' 

j 2,1)89 8 1 

72 7 

:> i '(CO 1 
2<>,2 m 
300, 128 
10,116 

308 

' 307 

I 3,007 6 

1 107 5 

49,641 

39,010 

1 508,794 

16,366 

Central Provinces — 
Nagpur 

.. 

1 ; 1 

220 


.... 

Ra]putana — 

Marwar • • 

.. «• 

^ 1 

32 T 1 

0 358 

42 

- 

8,130 


Total 

1 

' 3,701 2 j 

400,00 1 

1 

! 4,j42 

1 623,074 


Radio-active Minerals— The General Re- 
port oi the Director of the Geological burvey 
of India for 1913 includes a brief report by 
R. C. Burton on an occurrence of pitchblende 
at mica mines near Singar, Gaya distiict, 
Bengal. The pitchblende occurs as rounded 
nodules in a pegmatite that is intrusive in 
mica schista Other minerals occurring in tlic 
pegmatite are mica, triplite, ilmemte, tour- 
maline, and uranium ochre , wliitisli colum- 
bite, zircon, and torbernite have also been 
recorded. Of these minerals tripUte is stated 
to be the commonest. j 

The importance of the find of uranium oxide 
Impregnating the triplite led to the discovery 
of weathered pitchblende, and as the pits were 
deepened the weathering became less and less 
until pure pitchblende was obtained In the 
SIX months from July 1913 to Pibruary 1914» 
ei^t hundredweight of pitch blende was o btained 
from Abrakhl Hill together with six tons of 
uranium earth debris, five to six hundred tons 
of triplite and two tons of tantelite These or. s 
were raised under a prospecting license in respect 
of Abiakhl Hill alone and In March 1914, a 
mining lease for thirty years was obtained in 
lespeot of sixty square miles of the Slugar^tate. 
The first intention was to work only the five 
iqun iDllet ronad Abrokbi and a aTadleate 


was formed for this purpose, which on the out* 
break of war, was refused a Trading License 
on account of the German element in it. 

Labour in Mines. 

The question of the labour supply presents 
difficulties which are not encountered in coun- 
tries vthere mining is a special calling. Tbe 
majority of the persons working at the Indian 
coal mines are agriculturists, and the supply Of 
labour, as experience has recently snown, 
depends to a material extent on the condition 
of the agricultural industry “ The major por- 
tion of those employed, says a report by the 
Department of btatiitics, “ are the aboriginal 
Dravldians from the mountainous country 
of Chota Nagpur and tbe Central Provinces, 
but a large number of other castes is also em- 
ployed, particularly in the outlying fields. 
The majority ol the workmen follow the vocation 
of agriculture as well as mining and return 
to their homes during the period of sowing 
and reaping, the result being tliat at such times 
tbe output of many of the mines is greatly 
restricted. At the Makum collieries of thn 
Assam Railway and Trading Company, wfaem 
the labour question continues to be a very 
difficult one, nearly a third of tbe total labour 
force are Mekianis, Chinese, and Nepalssa. 
The Ohineee have, however, proved gniatH* 
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lAotory, and it is unlikely that they will in iutuie 
tw recruited.** With the increase in the depth 
of working the need for a skilled mining class 
will become accentuated, and if the price of coal 
remains at a sufficiently nigh level, further deve- 
lopment in the introduction of coal-cutting 
plants may take place. During the period ot 
nigh prices some nine years ago cutting plants 
were introduced in order to augment the output. 
These worked successfully, but the cost proved 
to be high and as labour conditions improved 
the machines were discarded. 

Inspection of Mines. 

During the year 1917 the average number of 
persons working in and about the mines regula- 
ted by the Indian Mines Act was 211,881 of 
whom 133,042 worked underground and 78,839 
on the surface. This is an increase of 13,062 
workers or 7 05 per cent. One hundred and 
thirty-one thousand six hundred and seventy- 
two were adult males, 72,770 were adult females 
«id 7,439 were children under 12 years of age 
Those employed in coal mines numbered, 
158,683, which is an Increase ot 10,224 compared 
with those employed in 1916. 

Accidents.— During the year 1917, at mines 
restated by the Indian Mines Act, 1901, there 
were 175 fatal accidents, being an increase of 
85 as compared with the number in 1916, and 
an increase of 5, as compared with the average 
number of the last five years. These accidents 
Involved the loss of 201 lives, which is a decrease 
of 6 as compared with 1916. There was no 
accident causing loss of life on a largo scale 
In four cases t^ee lives, and in 18 cases two 
lives were lost. 

Of these accidents the Chief Inspector of Mines 
regards (o) 91 as being duo to misadventure, (b) 
46 to the fault of deceased, (c) 7 to the fault of 
teilOfW workmen , (d) 10 to the fault of subordinate 
officials, and (e) 21 to the fault of management. 
'Die largest increase was in falls of roof and sides, 
whi(^ numbered 92. This is an increase of 22 


over those of the previous year, rifty-four of 
them occurred in the coalfields of Bengal and 
Bihar and Orissa, and in 19 cases they were 
due to the fault of the deceased. Going throf]^ 
fences to rob pillars caused 9 of such accidents. 
The method of testing the roof was found to be 
faulty in more than one case. In two cases, 
persons were killed by the fall of Ironstone 
nodules or boulders In the roof The next largest 
increase was in haulage accidents, which were 
19 in number as compared with 12 In 1916, and 
in sundries underground which were 15 as 
compared with 7. In four cases of haulage 
accidents, the couplings were found to be faulty. 
Shaft accidents snowed a slight decrease, and 
surface accidents remained stationary. Shaft 
accidents in metalliferous mines tend to increase, 
and the condition ot such shafts should be a 
matter for attention by the management. 
There were three accidents causing deaths from 
electricity, a decrease of one. 

The death-rate per thousand persons em- 
ployed was * 95, while that of the preceding live 
years was 1 08. At coal mines only, these 
figures were 1 06, and 1 20, and at mines other 
than coal 64 and *70. At coal mines in 
England, during the ten years ending with and 
including 1916, the death-rate per thousand 
persons employed varied from 1 08 (lowest) 
to 1 69 (hipest) The death-rate per million 
tons raised at coal mmes only was 9 41, while 
that ot the preceding five years was 10 53. At 
coal mines in England, during the ten years 
ending with and including 1916, the death-rate 
per million tons raised varied from 4 31 (lowest) 
to 6 37 (highest) Of the 201 persons killed, 
183 were males and 18 were lemalcs. 

Chief Inspector o1 Mine* in India, O. F* 
Adams, M. lust., C. E. 

Bibllography.—Report of the Chief In- 
spector of Mines in India, under the Indian 
Mines Act (VlII of 1901) for 1917, by G. F. 
Adams, Chief Inspector of Mines. Beport on 
the Mineral Production of India during 1916. 
By H. H. Hayden, o.i.l., Director, Geological 
Survey of India. 


CBEMATION. 

Oremation as a means of disposing of the subject to reductions in the case of i>ooi faml* 
fiead Is commonly adopted throughout India lies. The reason tor this is thought to be thak 
by the Hindus, but hM been little adopted when possible, Europeans go home to die, and 
the Europeans in India. A crema- the Native Christians and Eurasians are very 
torhim was started some years ago In Calcutta largely Boman Catholics among whom a pro* 
to the Lower Circular Boad Cemetery, judioe exists against this form of the disposal 
at a cost of Bs. 40,000. But the return for of the dead. In Bombay arran^ents bava 
this expaidlture is disappointing. Only five recently been made for a small area in tlM 
nr six cremations take place InCUoutta each Bewri Cemetery to be walled in, and for ora* 
year, in spita of the tact that the fee for crexna- matlons to be carried cm within it in the pil* 
tton baa bm dxad by the Cremation Socie^ mitive style of the ooimtry, bat in fooh a wif 
at Ban^ at the vary low figure of Be. 80, 1-ai to presem the aahsa. 
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^*the Arts of India,” wrote Sir George 
Giidwood in the first lines of his book on the 
industrial arts of India which has now become 
a classic, are the illustration of the religious 
life of the Hindus, as that life was already or- 
ganised In full perfection under the code of 
Manu, B. C 900-300.” Whether that state- 
ment be accepted in its entirety or not, some 
knowledge of the rehgion of the Hindus is most 
essential to an understanding of their arts. 
That subject is dealt with elsewhere in this 
book and so is the subject of caste, of which 
a knowledge is equally important in this con- 
nexion. But, by way of preface to a brief 
outline of some of the more important art 
industries of the country, it may bo well 
to state what is the basis of practically the 
whole industrial system of India. The child 
leams his hereditary craft from his father 
or is apprenticed to a mw£n, or master- 
eraftsman, who is often a relative of the 
pupil. There is no regular fee, but a small 
present is often paid to the owner or fore- 
man of the shop, and in some trades a reli- 
gious ceremony may take place at the tiuke of 
apprenticeship. The child begins his work 
at a very early age; at first he is expected 
to undertake the menial duties of the shop 
and is put to cleaning the tools ; later he be- 
gins to perform the simplest oj^rations of the 
trade. There is little definite instruction, but 
the boy gradually acquires skill by handling 
the tools and watching the workmen at their 
task. As soon as he has made a little progress, 
the apprentice is granted a small wage which 
Is gradually increased as ho becomes more 
useful : and when his training is finished, he 
either goes out into the world or secures a place 
on the permanent roll of his master’s shop 
To the poor artisan the arrangement has this 
great advantage, that at a very early age the 
child earns his livelihood and ceases to be a 
burden on his parents. In former days the 
system answered well enough for the rude 
village industries which satisfied the needs of 
the bulk of the population, and it also suc- 
ceeded in maintaining a class of workmen who 
dealt in metals and textile fabrics with such 
sense of form and colour that their work has 
challenged comparison with the most artistic 
products of the West. It has not, however, 
enabled the Indian artisans to keep abreast 
with modem Industrial development. Im- 
ported articles have to a considerable extent 
supplanted the products of home Industry, 
the quality of In^n work has in many cases 
deteriorated, and the workman has neither 
taken due advantage of the wide openings 
afforded to him by advancing civilisation and 
trade, nor adhered rigidly to old methods 
and traditions. The efforts made to assist 
him have not as yet been attended with a great 
measure of success, but the potentialities of 
the Schools of Art and Technical Institutions 
are only begi^ing to be appreciated. 

Wood-carving. 

Indian wood-work, which most come first 
In importance in the art products of the country, 
ehowi great dlventty, and many points of 
in ie w rt p, and the wood-carvers of the ooimtry, 
kava guned a well-deserved repatatkm out- 


side India. The more noteworthy erafti 
include carving as applied to aroniteotux«v 
furniture, and cabinet work inlaying with othes 
woods or metals, veneering, and lattice-work 
The art and Industrial schools of Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay and Lahore have given muon 
attention to developing ttcsse crafts on indi- 
genous lines, with the result that degeneration 
has to a large extent been prevented and a 
superior class of carpeaiters, dispersed over 
the country. On a smaller scale, objects are 
carved in sandal-wood with a minuteness and 
intricacy of elaboration only equalled by the 
results attained in ivory As to style, there 
IS a great variety of types throughout the 
country, the two chief Influences on the art 
conception being religion and the nature of 
the wood used. Mahomedan and 8lkh work— 
for example, is largely constructed on a geo- 
metric basis, thougli in the modern Sikh work 
as in the Ilmdu — grotesque animal forms ot 
mythological subjects are freely introduced. 
The woods chiefly used for ornamental work 
are teak, Bhuham, deodar, sandal-wood, ebony; 
walnut, tun, mm, Madras red-wood (sometimes 
called black-wood), diidhi (white- wood), red* 
cedar, Bal, babul, and others of less Importance. 
Deep midcr-cuttlng and sculpture are possibl 
with teak, red-wood, and walnut; whereas 
Bhuham and deodar can be used only for low 
relief work. In recent years a great demand 
for cheap and inferior carving-— on tables and 
other articles alien to the Indian mind — has 
sprung up in Europe and America and has 
been met by the export of vast quantities of 
poor work, for which the soft woods only are 
used while bone takes the place of ivory in 
inlaying ” In these abominations,” writes 
Sir George Watt in the catalogue of the 1908 
Exhibition at Delhi, *' it is thought suificlent 
proof of an Indian character to introduce 
some portion of a mosque or temple, and that 
being done all attention to such details ai 
suitability of design or nature of ornamenta- 
tion can be disregarded.” 

Metal Work. 

The purely Indigenous or village metal manu- 
factures are perhaps, after those connected 
with wood, the most important of ail the art 
industnes of India. Most of the household 
utensils are made of metal, which thus to a 
large extent take the place of the porcelain 
and glass of Europe. Brass Is most frequently 
employed by Hindus and copper by Mahom- 
medans, the copper vessels being generally 
tinned for safety. Every large village has its 
copper and ironsmlths and also its jeweller, and 
in some InstAoces these local industries attain 
considerable magnitude, as is the case with the 
manufacture of copper and brass vessels at 
Srinagar, Benares and other towns. The 
makmg of ornamental bowls, vases, trays, and 
other European articles constitutes an important 
industry in many places, and a variety of pro- 
cesses is of course employed such as enameumg;; 
damascening, and colou^g either with lacofi 
patot. The provinces of India have each two oi 
three centres noted for their copper or brae8W«zie» 
and there are as many different art eanom- 
tkms as oentrea* Borne of the styles are ifm 
known aQ over wodd« inch aa the Benama 
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•tyle of punched brass, which is as a role bad 
In design and execution, and the engraved 
or repouBs6 work In polished brass that comes 
tn large quantities from Jaipur. Better than 
either of those are the perforated and rcpouss6 
copper work of Lucknow, the best products 
Of Bombay, Poona, and some of the southern 
India centres, and the gongs and idols made 
In Burma. Ordinary domestic utensils, which 
are free from ornamentation so that they can be 
readily scoured, and the moie elaborate imple- 
mtnta used for rehgious ceremonials are among 
tiie most and beautiful interestmg metal wares m 
India : but they vary in style and finish through- 
out the country. Sir George Watt wntes * — 

** The copper or brass vessel of most general 
use by the Hindus is the loia, a globular melon - 
shaped vessel flattened from the top and having 
an elegantly reflexed lim by which it is carried 
suspended between the fingers and thumb 
In shape this doubtless originated from the 
partially expanded flowers of the sacred lotus. 
Its name thus coming from the same root as 
the Latin tofus, “ washed,” and the Enghsh 
lotion “ a wash”. With the Mahomedans 
the lota (or ionti) has been given a spout be- 
cause the Quran ordams that a man shall per- 
form his ablutions in running water, hence 
the water when poured out of the tonii is con- 
sidered to be running water It is earned by 
holding the nm at one side and it thus dangles 
instead of being (as with the Hmdus) suspended 
from the middle of the hand. The shapes of 
the lota and tonti and their respective uses 
have given birth to two widely different forms 
of both domestic and decorative metal work 
characteristic of India. For example, the 
spont and the use of copper, more especially 
when tmned, has originated a whole range 
of forms and designs not only quite unknown 
to the Hindus but next to impossible with the 
materials permitted by their religion ” It 
is scarcely possible any longer to divide 
the gold and silver plate work of India into four 
or five well defined classes distinguished by the 
style of ornamentation, as the workers in these 
metals have been quick to adopt a variety of 
European models In Madras mythological 
medaUions, in imitation of the encrusted style 
Of Southern India art, still form the character- 
istio feature of much of the silver work. In 
Bombay two distmetive forms survive, the 
Poona and Kutcb . of these the former is a 
deep form of repousse, the silver usually being 
oxidised, the latter has a floral design of Euro- 
pean origin in shallow repousse. Rangoon 
work is generally known by the frosted surface 
of the silver and Moulmein wora by the silver 
being either polished or burnished. But in 
almost every case the design of one province 
la copied in another, and the best forms of 
ornamentation, such as the shawl pattern of 
IS^bmir, have fallen into disuse either because 
of the labour involved in their production or 
because the smiths have found by experience 
that it is just as easy to sell inferior work. 

Great varieties of form and style are to be 
seen In the arms and jewellery made in India. 
8hr OeorM Birdwood in bis ** Industrial arts 
ol Indla^* says that **tbe forms of Indlui 
i^ellery m Ww as of gold and silver plate, and 
m mmm imbosameDti deoonitog 


them, have come down in an unbroken tradl-^ 
tion from the Ramayana and Mahabbarata.** 
The old types survive side bv side with the 
copies of articles imported from the Rue de 
la Palx, and in any Indian jeweller’s shop a 
bewildering mixture ol the archaic and the 
modem is to be seen. 

Shawl and Carpet Weaving. 

It is only in Northern India (more espe- 
cially m Kashmir) that the spinning and weav- 
ing of wool extends to the production of highly- 
finished and artistic goods Scattered here 
and there all over the country are hand-loom 
factories where coarse blankets, carpets, and 
other fabrics are produced. This indigenous 
wool industry is most important in the Punjab. 
The great centre of shawl production is Kash- 
mir , the industry has also been carried on 
for many years in parts of the Pmijab, where 
it was introduced by colonies of Kashmir 
weavers. France was for many years the 
cnicf foreign market for Kashmir shawls, and 
tlie trade, which was damaged also by the 
competition of cheap imitations produced at 
Paisley, never recovered from the effects of 
the Franco-German War. The bulk of the 
Kashmir shawl-weavers became carpet-weavert 
or agnculturists The latest report from the 
Punjab regards the case cf the genuine shawl 
industry as “ almost hopeless ” Carpet- 
weaving is carried on in vanous parts of the 
country It is one of the many hidustriee 
which is said to have been ruined by modem 
civilisation, and in so far as many carpet fac- 
tories in India are turning out an mferior 
article, accordmg to designs furnished by deal- 
ers in Europe, this is correct. But it is wrong 
to ascribe the cheapening of the caste weaver’s 
product and his increased output to undersel- 
ling by those jails in which the weaving of 
carpets has been introduced as an occupation 
for prisoners On the other hand the jails,' 
and especially that at Yerrowda, near Poonaj 
have set a high standard by conserving old 
designs, by using good material, and by avoid- 
ing the use of aniline dyes Since the London 
Exhibition of 1851 a considerable export trade 
in Indian pile carpets has been created. Am- 
ritsar, which caters for the American market 
in particular, is the most important carpet- 
weaving centre in India, but there are factor!^ 
in many other places In Northern India, RaJ- 
putana, Central India and the United Provine'es. 
In the lower provinces the industry liardly 
exists Cotton and woollen carpets In other 
than pile stitch are made all over India They 
are known as dan (a rug) and shatranji (a 
carpet) and are made in great varietv. The 
poorer classes of Mahomedans generally use 
the cotton manufactures as praying carpets. 

Apart from woven mats or carpets there is 
manufactured a great variety of so-called mats 
made from grass and other materials such as 
aloe, bamboo, coir, date and other palm leaves. 
Mats or rather screens ( tattles ) made of 
the sweetly scented Khas-khas are hung In 
front of doors, etc., to afford shade and 
to cool, by evaporation, the air which passes 
through the moistened textnre. Bamboo mats 
are manufactured here and there all over 
India, and in Bengal more en>eoially detma 
mats (tbsss coBBtraotsd of resos) are all bal 
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nniversElly used In house-construction. The 
traffic In dorma mats must therefore, be very 
great, and give employment to a far larger 
number of persons than can be learned from 
published statistics. In some of the jails 
aloe-flbre mats are produced and find a fair 
market, while cane mats are not uncommon 
These are formed by selected canes being placed 

g arallel to each other and bound in position 
y cross-ties They are exceptionally strong, 
and especially valued in public oflices where 
there is much traffic. 

Embroidery. 

This is one of the most important of 
the art industries of India attammg its 
highest development in Northern India 
The stitches emplovcd in the various kinds 
of work are numerous, but all have this in 
common that thev are formed by the needle 
being pulled away from and not drawn towards 
the worker Mrs. T. A Steel has written a 
description of the Punjab dam stitch, known 
as pidkhan^ but moat of tlic varieties still await 
tlielr historian Dam stitch is chiefly used 
on coarse cotton and chain stitch on silk or 
woollen fabrics, the former covering the tex- 
tile the latter ornamenting parts of it Euro- 
pean demands have led to the production of 
large quantities of silk embroidery, m which 
coloured silks and gold and silver wire are 
employed, for curtains, table cloths and so 
on Another common form of embroidery 
Ls what is called chikan work on some wliite 
washing matcnal such as calico or muslin 
in this the most usual form of stitch is the 
satin stitch combined with a form of button 
hohng The manufacture of lace and knit- 
tmg nave been introduced into India by mis- 
sionaries. “ Laid ” embroidery with gold 
and silver wire (called larchob work because 
it 13 done on a frame) is common throughout 
the country in different forms. The wires 
are drawn in a number of centres, particularly 
in Lahore, Delhi, Agra, and Benares the 
details of wire drawing and the form of stitch, 
togethei with the combination with precious 


stones and silk, make a great number of olaariS* 
cations of this work possible. A rough divi- 
sion between the two forms is that the maa aive 
kind is called tardozx and the light and graceful 
hamdan%. 

Ivory. 

The carving and inlaying of ivory are still 
though perhaps in diminished importance 
arts much practised in India. The best 
material used is African ivory, which is whiter 
and of closer grain than the Indian, but Sir 
Gteorge Watt has pointed out that the '* fish 
tooth '* ivorv, or Mammoth ivory of Siberia, 
is also used by Indian workers The centres 
of the craft arc Delhi, Murshldabad in Bengal, 
Mysore, Travancore, and Moulmeln A cu- 
rious fact about this Industry is that, though 
carving is generally an hereditary occupation, 
there is no special caste identified with the 
craft like that of the silver smiths, and this 
13 held to show that the industry as It now 
exists is of comparatively modem origin. Its 
developnif'nt In recent times is due to the de- 
sire of sightseers in India to have ** something 
Indian ’* to take away with thorn In an easily 
portable fonn But some of the best work 
is still of great beauty and fine workmanship. 
The carving of horns and shells may possibly 
be counted as variations of this art. 

Statuary. 

Part of that division of handicrafts which 
18 vaguely connoted under the term “ fine 
arts” is the subject of an article elsewhere 
in this book Apart from pamting, it is 
not a very considerable division. Statuary, 
except the widc-spicad production or 
statuettes (in stone, wood, or cast metal) of 
mythological subjects, Is little practised. Va- 
rious brass workers are expert in reproducing 
in miniature scones of Indian life and animals 
of the country, and at Lucknow some realistic 
terra cotta statuettes are produced Wher- 
ever wood-carving is practised, and particularly 
in Burma, statuary in that material Is turned 
out and is used chiefly for decorative purposes. 
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The fleheries in Indian watere are nnorganiaed 
in the modem sense of the term. Vast num* 
bers of the coastal population are through 
natural circumstances engaged in fishing, but 
in a great proportion of cases this means of 
Uvelihood shares their time with apiculture 
The Bengal Government took the important 
step, a few years ago, in connection with deep 
sea fishing, of introducing a steam trawler The 
undertaking 8er\ed the purpose of investigation 
but we have yet to see commercial develop- 
ment on a large scale. Special measures 
have also been taken by the Madras Government 
with more or less success, there being in this 
province a Fishery Department of Government 
under an Honorary Director. The inland 
fisheries where there are large rivers or tanks 
are often Important in many parts of India. 

Bengal & Bihar & Orissa. 

The importance of the Bengal and Bihar and 
Orissa Fisheries — which are considered to- 
gether, as they belong to the same geographical 
re^on — may be gauged from the fact that 
rice and fish are the principal foodstuffs of the 
population and that not less than 80 per cent 
of the entire people consume fish as a regular 
article of diet As a result, 1 6 per cent of 
the population is engaged in catching, curing, 
and selling fish, a percentage which rises to 
2*6 in the Presidency, Rajshahi and Dacca 
Divisions; moreover, large numbers of culti- 
vators are returned as fishermen also. The 
waters of the Bay, the rivers, and swamps 
all contain fish, and every ditch and puddle 
furnishes small fry to eke out the frugal diet 
of the people The best salt-water fish are 
the bektl, wipsi, or mango-fish, mullet, pom- 
fret, and sole. Inland the hilsa (Clupea lisha) 
is found in shoals in the Ganges — it migrates 
up the rivers, from the sea, to spawn, exactly 
like English Salmon ; while the rohu (Labeo 
rohita)and the katal (Catla buchanani) abound 
everywhere, as do also innumerable other 
varieties much esteemed by the Bengalis ; 
prawns and crabs are caught in myriads The 
mahsoer is found in the higher reaches of the 
rivers which debouch from the Himalayas, 
and (according to some reports) in some of the 
rivers of the Chota Nagpur plateau. 

The Bengali is a clever fisherman and the 
Driyas and others fish along the foreshore of 
the Bay of Bengal, drying their catches ashore 
on stakes driven into some sandy beach. The 
larger rivers are usually fished by means of 
enormous nets The tanks and ditches are pe- 
riodically dragged, the fish at other times being 
angled or caught in a cast-net Every stream- 
let is studded with hundreds of wicker fish- 
traps, while prawn cages are ubiquitous. The 
wonder is that any living fish escapes, so per- 
idstent and remorseless is the hunt for the 
finny tribe. Every other Interest is subordinated 
tolto pursuit, and not only is navigation im- 
p^ed, but the drainage of the country is blocked 
^y the obstruction of every channel and outlet. 

Government probably do not own more than 
10 per cent, of the entire fishery rights, Whloh 
have generally been alienated to private persons. 

Ip tpe v 


the permanent settlement of estates was based, 
but in some cases the fishery itself is a separate 
“estate.** In tanks the right of fishing vests 
In the owner or occupant who may be some 
public body or a private individual In the Bay 
and in some portions of the Sunderbans fishing 
is free to all 

Altogether 644,000 persons in Bengal subsist 
by fishing, or double the number subsisting 
by pasture. Nor is this to be wondered at, 
considering the nature of the country and the 
resources, even though imperfectly developed 
of Its rivers, its estuaries and the sea board. 
In addition, moreover, to those actively en- 
gaged in fishing, there are 824,000 maintained 
by the sale of fish, so that the total number 
supported by catching and selling fish is very 
little under 1 million, or 2 per cent, of the total 
population. Fishhig is in Bengal not con- 
sidered an honourable reputation, and the 
ambition of fishing castes is to attain greater 
respectability by becoming cultivators, Af 
it is, one in every twelve of those whose prin- 
cipal occupation is fishing also cultivates some 
land in Bengal, and one m six in Bihar and 
Orissa 

One of the first to turn his attention to scienti- 
fic study of the fisheries of the Bengal region 
was Russell, who came out to India (Vizaga- 
patam) in 1781 and acted as Botanist in uie 
Carnatic to the East India Company, A 
succession of investigators have continned 
his work and their reports showed that the 
fishenes offered great scope for profitable develop- 
ment. In particular may be mentioned the 
great additions to the knowledge of the deep 
sea fishes in the Bay of Bengal made by Colonel 
Alcock,! M s , Surgeon Naturalist to the Indian 
Marine Survey and, later, Superintendent 
of the Indian Museum in Calcutta. After 
extensive inquiries, he wrote that “the sea 
fisheries of the Bay of Bengal are of a value 
well nigh incalculable. That they axe unknown, 
uncared for and unappreciated is unfortunately 
true ; but it is equally true that they will prove 
a mine of wealth to whoever may have the 
enterprise to exploit them, and the tenacity 
of purpose to work them in the face of the apathy 
and incredulity that at present exists regarding 
them ... I may state that, as Natura- 
list to the Indian Marine Survey, I have care- 
fuUy, and I think thoroughly, explored the 
Bay of Bengal from False Point in the Mahanadi 
Delta, to Devi Point on the Kistna Delta; 
and as these explorations have extended over 
four years, I have had ample opportunity 
of correcting and verifying all my earlier con- 
clusions ’’ After minutely describing the var- 
ious kinds of fish available he concluded, “ I 
can only repeat the opinions expressed at the 
outset that the fisheries of the Bay of Bengal 
axe of Inestimable value, and that whoever 
has enterprise enough to take them up and 
strength of purpose and length of means to 
stick to them, will reap a manifold return. 
The only special question for considerstloD 
is that of carriage from sea to market.** 

In 1906, the Government of Bengal i^ed 
Mr. K, G. Gnpta, O.8.I., 1.0.8, (now SlrX O, 
Gupta), a Senior Member of their Board of 
QU 8|)eo|A} autf W 
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Into the same subject. He made a compre- 
hensive and valuable report from which followed 
two important results — (1) His recommen- 
dation that a survey should be made of the 
fishery possibilities in the Bay of Bengal was 
Immediately acted upon by Government and 
a typical steam trawler was set to work in the 
Bay under the direction of Hr. Travis Jenkins, 
of the Lancashire Sea Fisheries, who was speci- 
ally engaged for the work , and (2) a Bengal 
fishery Department was established. Dr 
Jenkins also specially investigated the fishery 
possibilities of the Sunder bans. 

The results obtained by Dr, Jenkins were 
of great Importance. Ho showed that traw- 
ling could be carried on successfully through- 
out the year, and concluded that a properly 
organised scheme for developing the fisheries 
would yield a profitable return on capital 
invested He indicated the lines on which 
these fisheries could be exploited. 

While the sea fisheries of Bengal were thus 
investigated great industry was shown in the 
collection of Information, in experimental 
work and in the initiation of breeding operations 
on scientific lines, in regard to the fresh water 
fisheries, in both rivers and tanks. The fre- 
quent overfiowing of the great rivers in the 
rains and the necessity for studying the habits 
of the river fish added greatly to the work 
under this heading The erection of weirs 
and the various irrigation schemes initiated 
in both provinces have also often wrought 
havoc With the fishery outlook 

Tho Fishery Department, after following 
up Dr Jenkins’ investigations, regard the Sun- 
derbans fisheries as capable of furnishing yearly 
not far short of 200,000 maunds of fresh fish, 
while they point out that the area covered 
by the potential marine fisheries having been 
shown to be roughly 39,000 square miles, the 
supply from such a vast area must be well 
nigh inexhaustible, " From statistics which 
have been carefully compiled it has further 
been ascertained that tho annual imports 
of fish to Calcutta from all sources roughly 
represent 30 per cent, of the actual require- 
ments." 

The future development of the fisheries 
on commercial lines will not only require some 
outlay of capital, but will also necessitate 
some advance in the general conditions and 
mental lot of the fishermen, because the low 
esteem in which the occupation of fishing 
and the dealing in fish is held has led to the 
whole industry being left in the hands of people 
with no capital, no education, no initiative 
and no business capacity. The most hopeful 
sign is officially stated to be the prospect of 
the spread of co-operative credit societies 
amongst fishermen in the near future. The 
situation Is obviously one in which there is 
ample scope for a development of this kind. 
MeanwhUe the Fisheries Department are carry- 
ing on persistent, careful and extensive pro- 
paganda work. As regards actual fishing, 
the Department are dividing their concentration 
on two point8--~(l) the possibility of Increasing 
the actual number of fish present, and (2) the 
PosslbUi^ of capturing a larger propostiou 
of Win qatHral 


A problem at the present time is the absenoi 
of fishery laws In Bengal. The Fishery Depart* 
ment point out that as some legislation has 
been found necessary in every other civilised 
country, in order to protect both fish and the 
community against the rapacity of man, is 
may be assumed that sooner or later legkda- 
tioii will be found necessary in Bengal. **At 
present we know so little regarding the habits 
of the commoner marketable fish, that we 
have not sufficient data on which to formulate 
any extensive Fishery Laws. The results 

of the scientific enquiries will 

enable us first to determine whether legation 
is necessary or not, and then to define the 
nature and object ot any laws desired.’* 

The Fishery Department was two years ago 
separated from that of Agriculture and a sepa- 
rate Director of Fisheries appointed. Tftie 
Hclintilic investigations conducted bv the 
Department have been extended considerably 
during tho last year or so It being recognised 
that such investigations form the foundation 
on which all future progress of any lasting 
character must depend A considerable uum- 
b(r of sci('ntlflc papers have been published 
m the Records of the Indian Museum and the 
list is being added to from time to time These 
papers deal with a variety of subjects such as 
fish diseases and parasites, life histories of the 
principal edible species, etc etc Tile life his- 
tories of th( principal fresh water shells (used 
In the manufacture of pearl buttons) are also 
being investigated In addition, eleven Fishery 
Bulletins have bein Issiud during the last 
5 years Tliose Bulk tins cover a wide range of 
subjects Including statistics of the fish trade in 
Bengal, simple instruitions to fishermen, general 
revii'W of the fisheries situation in the provinces, 
etc etc. 

Necessity of organising Trade.— The 

manner in which trade in fish is organised and 
conducti'd In Bengal is quite unsatisfactory. 
Practically the whole of the Calcutta trade Is in 
the hands of a few persons who are sufficiently 
powerful to overcome the rivalry of any other 
competitors Any outsider starting a business 
is sure to be undersold and boycotted by these 
"fish kings’* who have agents every where 
throughout the province. These agents make 
advances to th(* fishermen on condition that 
they repay in fish, the value of which is deter- 
mined by the agent. As a rule, tho fishermen 
are in debt to the agent and for this reason alone 
they are unable to sell their catches freely in 
the market The result is that the fishermen 
class who catch the fish , are almost invariably 
poor, whilst a few middlemen enjoy the entire 
profit Ixioked at broadly the improvement 
of the fisheries Involves the solution of two main 
roblems, viz , (1) to increase the number of 
sh available, and (2) to organise the trade In 
fish and this includes the auestions of co-oper- 
ation and banking For this reason very great 
I attention is being given to the formation of 
fishermen's societies for taking out leases of 
Government fisheries direct from Government 
and to release the fishermen from the dutobefi 
of the Zamindais as well as mahajans. 

Statistics of fish imported into Calcutta ara 
collected annually and azrangements have been 
made by the p^cipal railway companSet to 

spedbl lor w 
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of flfih. This will be of great Talne to the fish 
merchants as it practically dispenses Tdth the 
necessity for ice. 

Subsidiary Industries.->Attention is also 

being given so far as the existing stafif of the 
department permits, to stimulating industries 
in the by-products of fish and other aquatic 
animals. At one time a large number of people 
in Dacca and adjoining districts earned their 
livelihood by manufacturing ornaments from 
pearl mu<?8cls and chank shells, but recently 
the Industry has deteriorated owing to the 
inadequate supply of raw materials As the 
Industry is of a very important chainctfr, 
effort® are being made (although much little 
success as yet) to enable the Dacca manufac- 
turers to purchase shells direct from Govern- 
ment through a Co-operative Society Steps 
are also being taken to increase the supply of 
pearl mussels Of the by-products of fish, 
fish oil and fish manure are highly important 
and if properly maniifactuied and placed on 
the market in siiffieient quantities would surely 
prove lucrative to those engaged in the trade 
It has been ascertain('d that about 500 maunds 
of fish oil are manufactured in Bengal every 
month, but samples examined were found to be 
rancid, even after filtration Tliey also con- 
tained a large proportion of fr(*e fatty acid 
The question of refining this oil has to be consi- 
dered Manures prepared from fish rctuse 
would be highly useful for the cultivation of 
certain crops and if these can be placed in the I 
market at a cheap rate, would repay in the 
increased outturn of those crops. These in- 
dustries how’ever depend on the opening out 
of the marine fisheries. 

Steps are also being taken to place salted 
and smoked fish on the market with the object 
of testing the demand. 

Burma. 

The fisheries of Burma are important finan* 
cially and otherwise. From time immemorial 
the exclusive right of fishing in certain classes 
of inland waters has belonged to the Govern- 
ment, and this right has been perpetuated in 
various fishery enactments, the latest of which 
is the Burma Fisheries Act of 1905. Fishing 
is also carried on along the coast, but the sea 
fisheries absorb but a small portion of Industry. 
Most of the fishermen labour in the streams 
and pools, which abound particularly in the 
Delta Districts. The right to work these 
fisheries, mentioned in the enactments alluded 
to above, is usually sold at auction, and pro- 
ductive Inland waters of this kind often fetch 
very considerable sums. River fishing is 
largely carried on by means of nets, and gene- 
rally yields revenue in the shape of licence 
fees for each net or other fishing implement 
used. Here and there along the coast are 
turtle banks which yield a profit to Govern- 
thent. In the extreme south the waters of the 
Mwgui Archipelago afford a rich harvest of 
fish and prawns, mother-of-pearl shells and 
their substitutes, green snails and trochas, 
thark-flns, fish-maws, and bechenle-mer 
l^earling with diving ap^ratus was introduced 
by Austimlians with Filipino and Japanese 
4fya?s They worked mainly for 


shell, it being impossible for them to keep an 
effective check on the divers as regards thi 
pearls. After about five years, when the 
yield of shell had decreased, they all left. The 
industry was then carried on by the Burmese, 


Bombay. 

The Bombay sea fisheries are important 
and give employment to numerous castes, 
chief of which are the Kolis. Pomfret, sole, 
stone, and lady-fish are sold fresh, while others, 
such as the bombll, are salted and dried. Large 
quantities of small fry are sold as manure. 
The palla, found in the Indus, and the maral 
and mabseer are the principal fresh-water 
fish. 

Sea-fishing is carried on by the Muhana 
tribe of Musalmans, wno reside for the most 
part in hamlets near Karachi. The principal 
fish caught on the coast are sharks, rays, and 
skates. The pearl oyster Is found at several 
places, and the Mirs conducted pearl opera- 
tions on their own account. Under British 
rule, the right has been let for a small sum, 
but the pearls are very inferior in size and 
quality, so that the industry has greatly de- 
clined ‘during the last thirty years. At present 
practically no pearl fishing is carried on. Con- 
siderable fisheries also exist in the river Indus, 
chiefly for the fish known as palla, which are 
annually leased out by Government for about 
Es. 20,000. 

But for a province with such a length of sea 
board and with the estuary of the Indus within 
Its borders the fishing population is singularly 
small. The flshmg boats and appliances 
generally are very small and the fishermen do 
not go out in rough weather. The best fishing 
season is the cold weather months of December, 
January and February, and it Is probable that 
with such a very brief season the harvest of 
the sea is not sufficient to support a larger 
population. The fishing castes frequently 
desert their caste occupation for others, accord- 
ing to the 1911 census report When the two- 
groups, fishermen and fish dealers, are amalga- 
mated there Is a decrease of 9,U00 in the aggre- 
gate, which can only be explained by their 
deserting their ancestral occupation. 

The Go\emment of Baroda, a State lying 
within the borders of tiie Bombay Presidency, 
being desirous of Introducing oyster culture 
Into the coast districts of their State, have 
delegated a student to Puli cut, where the 
Madras Fisheries Department are engaged in 
similar work, and be Is receiving practical 
instruction. 


Madras. 

The Madras irrigation tanks nsnally con* 
tain coarse fish, the right of netting which is 
disposed of annually. The sea-flsherfes 
along the coast employ thousands of persons, 
and the salting of the catches is a very con- 
siderable Industry. The development of the 
fisheries ol the Residency Is now under in- 
vestigation by Government, Flsh-curittg ^ 
carried on in apedal yards onder Govemmewt 
supervision, and is m Important industry^ 


Pisheries, 




Other important departments of the work 
tnclude canning, soap making, stocking of 
tanks, trout culture In the Nilgiri streams, 
conservancy In various inland waters, edible 
and pearl oyster culture anc' fishing, deep sea 
experimental fishing of the West Coast, with 
much attendant research and instructional 
work of a scientific character 

The war, with Its consequent special demands 
and its interference with sea Ireight, navigation, 
labour, recruitment and the transit of mechanical 
appliances from England has seriously ham- 
pered the devidopment of the operations carried 
on under the direction of the department. 

The Punjab. 

A Punjab Fisheries Department came Into 
being as an experimental measure in 1912, 
and received the otficial sanction of Government 
as a regular Department of the Punjab in April 
1910 It operates under a Warden of Fisheries, 
Punjab, under control of the Financial Com- 
missioner 

The first three years, under the Director of 
Fisheries, Punjab, the Department was almost 
entirely concerned with preliminary work, 
consisting laigcly of investi^mtions and experi- 
ments in the j^as and Ravi Rivers. These 
Rivers were exploited with a view to ascertain- 
ing the indigenous species which inhabited 
them, their habits, spav/ning grounds and other 
data which would enable Government to frame 


US 


regulations for their protection. The v»rf0U8 
fishing communities were interviewed and 
their views and statements carefully considered 
as to their rights In Government waters Prom 
the mass of evidence collated the Director 
drafted rules for the Kangra District, which 
while conserving the fish supply and being a 
source of revenue to Government would be 
acceptable to the people of the District. 

The rules came Into force in July 1916 and 
appear to be W’orking smoothly and satisfac- 
torily 

Regulations on the same lines but based on 
local conditions have since been drafted and 
submitted to Government for approval for 
the following Districts — Hoshiapur, Gurdaspur, 
Jullundar, Ludhiana and Amritsar and the 
Kapurthala State Those for Jullundar and 
Amritsar have been approved and became law. 
The others are still under consideration 

Trout cultural operations still continue to 
flourish Good sport is enioyed by anglers In 
the Kullu Valley and during 1918 ova were 
brought into Kangra and pi iiited in a couple 
of streams within 50 miles of Dhaimsala 

A large percentage hatched out and another 
large < on-ignment will bo sent m during the 
winter 1918-1919 and the experiment watch^ 
with much interest If successful, it is hoped 
that many of the streams in the Kangra Dis- 
trict will be storked with trout in the near future 
and anglers in Lahore be able to obtain trout 
fibbing within a 12 hours' journey. 
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The Opium Trade. 


Two descriptions of opium must be distin- 
guished. Bengal opium which is manufactured 
from poppy grown In the United Provinces; 
and meUwa opium which is almost entirely 
produced in certain Native States in Central 
India and Bajputana. 

Bengal Opium — Cultivation of poppy is 
only permitted under license The cultivator 
to whom advances are made by Government 
free of interest is required to sell the whole of 
his production to the Opium Factory at 
Ohaslpur at a rate fixed by Government, 
now Ks. 7/8 per seer of 70° consistency. The 
area licensed for cultivation has in recent years 
been much reduced as a consequence of the 
agreement between the Government of India 
and the Chinese Government, and is now 
restricted to the United Provinces The 
following are the figures of the area under 
cultivation and of production — 


At the Factory two classes of opium are manu- 
factured : 

(1) “Provision” opium Intended for export 
to foreign countries. This opium is made up in 
balls or cakes, each weighing 3 6 lbs , 70 cakes 
weighing 140^ lbs. being packed in a chest 

(2) “ Excise “ opium intended for consump- 
tion in British India This is made up in cubic 
packets, each weighing one seer, 60 packets 
being {lacked in one chest. It is of higher 
conslstenoy than “ provision “ opium. 

“ Provision ’* opium is sold by public auc- 
tion in Calcutta, the quantity to be sold being 
fixed by Government. This quantity has 
been reduced in recent years in accordance 
with the agreement with China, the figures 
being 15,440 chests in 1911 and 6,700 chests 
in 1912. Exports to China have been stopped 
altogether since 1913. 

Statistics of Trade. 

The difference between the cost of manufac- 
ture and the price realised at these sales may be 
regarded as the duty levied by Government . — 


— 

Number 

chests 

sold. 

Average price 
realised at 
auction sales 
per chest. 

Average 
cost of 
manufacture 
per chest 

1011-12 

26,330 

2,790 

Bs. 

• 

1910-11 

87,660 

42,300 

2,890 

525 

1909-10 

1,612 

515 

1908- 9 

46,900 

1,888 

525 

1907- 8 

48,900 

1,360 

503 


— 

Average 

under 

cultivatvon. 

Maunds of ] 
opium 1 
produced. 

Number 

of 

chests made. 

1911-12 

200,672 

31,473 

23,126 

1910-11 

862,868 

44,926 

23;611 

1909-10 

354,677 

67,666 

36,172 

1908- 9| 

361,832 

61,803 

33,895 

1907- 8 

488,648 

71,840 

61,230 


Malwa Opium— The poppy from whloi 
Malwa opium is manufactured is grown chiefly 
in the Native States of Indore, Gwalior, Bhor^, 
Jaora, Dhar, Rutlam, Mewar and Eotah. The 
British Government has no concern with the 
cultivation of the poppy, or the manufacture 
of the opium but it used to regulate, before 
exports to China were stopped, under the sys- 
tem explained below, the import of Malwa opium 
into, and the transport through, its territories. 
As the chief market for Malwa opium was China, 
and as the States in which the drug is produced 
had no access to the sea, except through Bri- 
tish territory, the British Government were able 
to impose a duty on the importation of the drug 
on its way to Bombay for exportation by sea. 

No statistics of cultivation or production 
arc available. The poppy is sown in November, 
the plants fiower in February, and by the end 
of March the whole of the opium has been col- 
lected by the cultivators who sell the raw 
opium to the village bankers. It is then bought 
up by the large dealers who make it up into 
balls of about twelve ounces and store it until 
it is ready for export, usually in September 
or October. The opium is of 90° to 95° con- 
sistency and is packed in half chests: con- 
siderable dry age took place in the case of new 
opium while transported to Bombay. 

To enable Malwa opium to reach Bombay a 
pass from the Opium Agent, or his Deputies, 
was required This pass was not granted until 
the duty imposed by the Government of India 
had been paid This duty was until 1912 at 
the rate of Rs 600 per chest . but was raised 
to Rs 1,200 in that year consequent on the 
introduction of a system similar to that appli- 
cable to Bengal opium. Under this system 
the Collector of Customs, Bombay, sold the 
right of exporting opium to the highest bidder 
at monthly auction sales. On payment of 
the price bid and of duty at the enhanced rate 
the bidder was given a certificate authoris- 
ing him to import opium from Malwa. The 
number of chests fixed for export In the 
ye»»r 1913 was 14.860. But out of these only 
2,765 were exported during the year owing to 
the large accumulation of stocks In China 
markets. Sales of Malwa opium for export to 
that country have ceased since January 1913 
and the trade has become extinct since 17th 
December of that year when the last sbipm^t 
was made. 

Practically the whole of the Malwa 
exported from Bombay went to China. There 
is no market for it In the Straits Settlements. 
A few chests annually are shipped to Zanzibas. 

Revenue — The revenue derived by the Gov- 
ernment of India from opium in recent yean 
is as follows — 

£ 

1014-15 « ^ 664,069 

1916-16 1*144,331 

1916- 17 912,394 

1917- 18 1,115,200 

1918- 10 (Budget Estimate) 1,254,800 


* Slgnifis not fiVftUiUe, 
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Agreement with Ghina.-^The flnotiiations 
to the reveane derlyed from opium are directly 
attributable to the trade conditions arising 
out of the limitation of opium exports. 
In 1907 being satisfied of the genuineness 
of the efforts of the Chinese Government to 
suppress the habit of consuming opium in 
China, the Government of India agreed to 
co-operate by gradually restricting the amount 
of opium exported from India to China In 
1908 an arrangement was concluded by which 
the total quantity of opium exported from India 
was to be reduced annually by 6,100 chost-^ from 
an assumed standard of 67,000 chests. Under a 
further agreement, signed in May 1911, the 
cessation of the trade was to be accelerated on 
e^dence being shown of the suppression of the 
native production of opium in China, and in 
accordance with this agreement a further limi- 
tation was placed on exports to Chinese ports 
The reduction of exports led to an increase in 
the price of the drug in China and a correspond- 
ing rise in the price obtained in India at the 
auction sales. For some considerable time, how- 


ever, in 1912 the trade in China was paialyi* 
ed by the imposition by Provincial Ck>vemoif 
in defiance of instructions from the Central 
Government of restrictions on the importation 
and sale of Indian opium. Stocks accumulated 
rapidly at Shanghai and Hongkong and the 
position in December 1912 had become so acute 
that a strong an^ influential demand was made 
on the Government of India to relieve the situa- 
tion by the suspension of sales. Sales were ao> 
cordingly postponed both of Bengal and Malwa 
opium and in order to afford the Malwa trade 
the most complete relief, the Government of 
India undertook to purchase for its own use 
11,253 chests of Ikalwa opium which re- 
mained to be exported in 1913 The present 
position is that the export trade to China has 
ceased since 1913. The exports of opium on 
private account amounted in 1917-18 to 12,000 
cwtH valued at Rs 240 lakhs. The importing 
countries, in order of importance, vere Indo- 
china, Java, Siam, Japan, Hongkong and Straits 
Settlements* 


GLASS AND GLASSWARE. 


The total value of glass and glassware import- 
ed into India in 1917-18 was Rs 162 lakhs, 
compared with Rs. 150 lakhs in the preceding 
year, and Rs 101 lakhs, the annual average 
of five years up to 1913-14. Austria-Hungary 
and Germany, before the outbreak of war, 
exported bangles, beads, bottles, funnels, globes, 
etc., to the value of Rs. 116 lakhs in 1913-14 
The value of the average imports from the 
enemy countries during the five pre-war years 
was Es. 93 lakhs or about 67 per cent of the 
trade. With their disappearance from the 
Indian market, imports from Japan have In- 
creased to 71 per cent from 8 per cent , the pre- 
war average The United Kingdom increased 
her shipments of sheet and plate glass, which 
before 1914 came largely from Belgium. 

Glass manufacture in India consists of 
two well-defined classes, the indigenous house- 
hold Industry and the modern factory industry. 
The indigenous household Industry, which is 
represented in all parts of the country, is chiefly ! 
concerned with the manufacture of cheap 
bangles. Glass manufacture In India on the 
modem factory system has hitherto been an 
uphill struggle against great difiicuities In Ben- 
gal, the Pioneer Glass Manufacturing Company, 
Limited, of Titagarh, started work in 1890 
and the Bengal Glass Company of Sode- 
pur in 1898. They ceased working In 1899 
and 1902, respectively. The Madras Glass 
Works founded in 1909 has ceased work, though 
It is hoped to restart it. A factory started in i 
Hyderabad also proved a failure and Its plant I 
WM taken over the Glass Works at Ambala. I 
UliellliBalayan Olaas Works at Rajpur in the 
Mira Ihm district dosed after three ot ^ 


years* working In 1908, but was restarted later 
under new management Finally, the Upper 
India Glass Works at Ambala which was started 
by Indian capitalists in 1895, was at first a 
failure Since 1903, however, it has been much 
more successful It established Itself firmly in 
its earlier years by specialising in the manufac- 
ture of bangle glass , and in this line it is Inter- 
esting to record that the bangle glass of Ambala 
and Firozabad has succeeded in capturing 
market, whereas formerly large quantities of 
glass used to be imported from Belgium for 
this purpose. 

During the past year or two, a number of 
Glass Works have been opened In the il^mbay 
Presidency and adjoining districts, local manu- 
facture having been stimulated by the cessa- 
tion of imports of German, Austrian and Belgian 
Glass. In Bombay City Itself there are tniee 
factories, the Bombay Glass Manufacturing 
Company, the Indian Glass Manufactumg 
Company, Ebrahlm Peer Mahomed and Company 
(Glass Manufacturers), and elsewhere In the 
Presidency other important Works inclu^ the 
Western India Glass Works, Bnnth Road; the 
Swadeshi Glass Manufacturing Company, 
Limited, Plplod; the Baroda Glass Works, 
Baroda; the Paisa Fund Glass Works, Talegaon: 
the Ogale Glass Works, Earad. In addition, 
the Kotah State has erected a factory at Baran 
for the production of Glass for Bantfes. Jub- 
bnJpoie also has an important Glass Factory. 

B^cords of the earlier ventures have shown 
that the failures fn tome oases were due, in 
part at least to pieventible causes, promiMt 
among which were (i) the lack ot suffiolent 
fluid capita) and tho oonsequeuoe inability of the 
oompaniM to moot their nwvy initial expeMoa 
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iBd (S) inexperiepee and lack of technical and consequently, in nost oases at a gnat 
knowieoge on the part of promoters. But there distance from the coal fields. (8) Competition 
are also certain real and special dlfflcnltles from Japan, 
svblch Blass manufacturers in India have to 

oontena against. The Alkali used is almost entirely of Sn^ih 

The prtncipal present difficulties are : — manufacture, being Carbonate of Soda 

(1) The difficulty of obtaining skilled labour in a powdered form This Alkali has almost 
for^ass blowing. This difficulty should be completely taken the place of the various 
overcome in course of time, as there are now a Alkaline Earths formerly employed by the 
few experienced Indian Blowers. (2) The heavy Glass Bangle manufacturers, as the latter can- 
cost of fuel, the works usually being situated not be used in the manufacture of glass vdiicli 
where good sand and quartz can be obtained, is to compete with the imported article. 


WILD BIRDS' PLUMAGE. 


The Bill for prohibiting the Importation into 
England of wild birds' plumage, which was 
introduced into Parliament in 1013, was the 
occasion of a fierce controversy on the nature 
of the plumage traffic But organised opposi- 
tion to the Bill failed to convince the public that 
the plumage trade was not one of great cruelty. 
Among well-authenticated cases from India 
that prove its cruelty was one from Karachi, in 
1913. in which two men were fined for sewing 
up the eyes of birds so that they should not 
fight in their cages. It was stated that this j 
was a common practice of fishermen in Sind, 
who breed birds and export their feathers to 
England. This according to Ths T^meSt is 
not only another apparent example of the way 
in which the prohibition on the export of plumage 
from India is notoriCusly evaded by smuggling 
into the open market of England, but shows 
how easily abuses might arise under any system 
which gave a general sanction to feather-farming. 
All legitimate methods of breeding birds for 
their plumage can be safeguarded as definite 
exceptions under an Act prohibiting importa- 
tion ; and only the exclusion by law of all 
plumage not so specified can put England 
abreast of the United States and of her own 
daughter Dominions in the suppression of a 
barbarous industry, 

PlumaBe birds* — ^The birds most killed 
on account of their plumage in India are paddy 
birds, kingfishers, bustards, junglefowl, egrets, 
pheasants, paroquets, peafowl, and hoopoes 
rerhaps the most extensively killed in the 
post has been the Blue Jay (Coraclas Indica). 

smaller Egret is met with throughout 
India and Northern Burma It is a pure 
white slim heron which develops during the 
breeding season a dorsal train of feathers, 
which elongates and becomes “ decomposed ” 
as it is expressed, that is to say, the barbs are 
Separate and distinct from each other, thus 
fmming the omamentaJ plume or aigrette for 
which these birds are much sought after and 
ruthlessly destroyed. Thirty years ago the exports 
were valued at over six lakhs In one year, but 
allioe 1895 the export trade has steadily 
<ltminished But. thou^ legitimate export 
have been stopped, the trade is so lucrative as 
to lead to many attempts at smuggling Within 
a recent ^riod of 12 months the Bombay Pre- 
ventive Department, for example, seized egret 
pimiaes worth Ba. 2,19,047 in India and £44,000 
in Iiondoa. The mpee value represents the 
•nm which the exporters paid to those who 
tookthe feathers from the birds, so the ton to 
the tiMto was oQosidsiable. In addition, 
jsn aiti n mytagfiosi Be. 6.00Q to Bo. kOjOeo 


each and amounting altogether to Bs 59,175 
were inflicted on the ten merciiants concerned 
in attempting to export the feathers A case 
was reported from Bangoon in 1910 of a man 
being found m possession of 22 lbs. of egret 
feathers valued at Bs. 66,000. 

Legislation. — Indian legislation on the 
subject will be studied with interest by those 
who have followed the course of legislation on 
this subject in other countries Until 1887 no 
legislation was considered necessary in India. 
An Act of that year enabled local governments 
and municipal and eantonment authorities to 
make rules prohibiting under penalties the sale 
or possession of wild birds recently killed or 
taken during their breeding seasons, and the 
importation into any municipal or cantonment 
area of the plumage of any wild birds during 
those seasons , and local governments were 
empowered to apply these provisions to animals 
other than birds. 

Afterwards, in 1902, action was taken under 
the Sea Customs Act to prohibit the exportation 
of the skins and feathers of birds, except feathers 
of ostriches and skins and feathers export^ 
bona fide as specimens illustrative of natural his- 
tory Act VIII of 1912 goes much further than 
the previous law It schedules a list of wild 
birds and animals to which the Act is to apply 
in the first instance, enables local govemmente 
to extend this list, empowers local governments 
to establish ” close times,” presumably during 
the breeding seasons, in the whole of their 
territories or in specified areas, for wild birds 
and animals to whicii the Act applies, and 
imposes penalties for the capture, sale, and 
purchase of birds and animals in contravention 
of the ” close time " regulations, and for the 
sale, purchase and possession of plumage taken 
from birds during the close time. There is 
power to grant exemptions in the interests of 
scientific research, and there are savings for 
the capture or kiUlng by any person of a wild 
animal in defence of himself or of any other 
person, and for the capture or killing of any 
wild bird or animal in bona fide d^ence otf 
property. 

One defect in the law may be noticed. When 
an exporter is discovered, the Customs Depart- 
ment can on a magistrate’s warrant have his 
house searc^d and seize the feathers found 
there to produce as evidence that he is engaged 
in the trade But they have to retnsn the 
featben and can only take potsession of them 
If they are disoovend present^ la wesm 
eapoilt 
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BREWERIES. 


Statistics compiled from official returns show | 
that there were, in 1912, 22 breweries in j 
British India, of which one did not work donng 
the year. J’lfteen of these are private property 
and seven are owned by six joint-stock compan- 
ies with a nominal capital of Rs. 26.71,000, of 
which Bs. 22,26,260 was paid up at the end of 
1912-13. Eight of the breweries are located 
at stations in the Himalayas from Murree to 
Darjeeling The largest brewery is the one at 
Murree. the Bangalore, Solon, Rawalpindi, 
Easauli, Poona, and Mandalay, breweries 
standing next in the order shown. Production 
was largest in 1902 since when it has tended to 
decline In 1917 the production was 6,217,000 
gallons, an increase of 52 per cent, as compared 


with that of the previous year. 

A substantial quantity of beer produced 
locally is consumea by the British troops In 
India In 1007 the Army Commissariat pur- 
chased some 38 per cent, of the to w 1 produoitlon 
and the average purchases In u < five years 
1903-1907 amounted to 2,633,616 gaHomi 
yearly. From the Ist January, 1908, the 
contracts with Indian breweries for the supply 
of malt liquor to British troops have been 
discontinued, each British regiment being left 
free to make Its own arrangements to obtain 
the necessary supply ; as a result, the figures 
of Army consumption are no longer readily 
available. 


GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


The question of adopting elevators for the 
handling of Indian grain has engaged attention 
for some time and has assumed increased im- 
portance in the light of the railway congestion 
experienced in recent years and more parti- 
cularly in the grain season. In the last three 
years great strides have been made by other 
coontrl^ in the adoption or perfecting of the 
elevator system, and a large mass of contem- 
porary data on the subject has been brought 
together by the Commercial Intelligence De- 
partment Since the subject is one that can- 
not receive adequate consideration in India 
till the facts are before the public, these have 
been embodied in a pamphlet entitled Indian 
Wheat and Oram Eletniors, by the late Mr F 
Noel-Paton, Director General of Commercial 
Intelligence to the Government of India The 
work gives full particulars regarding India’s 
production of wheat, and shows that less than 
one-eighth of the crop is exported It des- 
cribes the conditions under which the grain 
1 s held and the risks that it runs It is pointed 


out that the cultivator has no adequate mean 
of preserving his wheat and that ho is cons- 
trained to sell at harvest time also that the 
prices then obtained by him are considerably 
lower than those usually current in later months 
The constant nature of the European demand 
18 explained and an attempt is made to cauge 
the probability that the enormously Increased 
quantities of wheat to be expected when new 
irrigation tracts come into bearing would be 
accepted by Europe at one time and at a good 
price, or could be economically transported 
under a system in which a few months of con- 
gestion alternated with a longer period of stag- 
nation Figures are given which suggest that 
in practice the effect of equipping railways 
to do this 18 to intensify the evil and so to en- 
gage in a vicious circle. The author explains 
the structural nature of elevators and their 
functions as constituted In other countries. 
Particulars are given as to the laws that govern 
their operations in such countries. 


TRADE MARKS. 


The Indian Merchandise Marks Act 
(IV of 1889) was passed in 1889, but its operation 
in the earlier years was restricted, especially in 
Calcutta, in consequence of the lack of adequate 
Chistoms machinery for the examination of j 
goods. In 1894, with the introduction of the 
present tariff, the Customs staff was strengthened 
for the examination of goods for assessment to 
duty, and this increase enabled examination 
to be made at the same time for the purposes 
of the Merchandise Marks Act. The Act was 
intended originally to prevent the fraudulent 
sale of goods bearing false trade marks or false 
trade descriptions (as of origin, quality, weight, 
or quantity). While the Act was before the 
Legulatnre a provision was added to require 
that all piece-goods should be stamped with 
their length in yards. In this resp^ these 
COods are an exception, for the Act does not 
require that other descriptions of goods should 
or marked, tnoogb It requires that 
whan iOQ^ are marked the maiks must be a 
totted dttariptdon. Thg nmnlwr of Hotoii- 


tions under the Act during the twenty year 
ending 1912-13 has been * — 

Average of the five years 

ending 1897-98 1,886 

w 1902-03 1,411 

„ „ „ * 1907-08 1,198 

„ „ „ „ „ .. 1912-13 1,960 

Detention is but rarely followed bv confls* 
cation, and there have been only 109 snob 
cases during the stated twenty years. Usually, 
detained goods are released with a fine, and 
this procedure was followed In 19,282 cases out 
of the 29,774 detentions ordered in the same 
period. In 10,364 cases the detained goods 
were released without the infliction of a fine. 
In this period of twenty years 42 per cent, of the 
detentions were on account of the application of 
false trade marks or false trade descriptions. 
In 36 per cent, of the oases detention was ordered 
because the country of origin was either not 
stated or was falsdiy stated, and in 21 per qea^ 
because the provklmof the Act for the ataoip* 
log (A pieoe-goodi had been infringed. 
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HIDES, SKINS 

India's local manufactures of skins and leather 
have steadily Increased In recent years Previous 
to the outbreak of war, the trade in raw hides 
in this country was good , there was a large 
demand for hides, and pricesruled high. While 
In the continental markets stocks were high 
owing to overtrading in the previous year, 
the United States had a shortage which was 
estimated at approximately two million pieces. 
On the declaration ol war, the trade which 
had up till then been brisk was seriously dislo- 
cated Exports to enemy countries, especially 
to the great emporium of Indian hides, Ham- 
burg, were stopped, and exporters had to find 
new markets for tlie raw material The raw 
hide business of India, it is well known, has 
hitherto been largely, if not quite entirely, 
In the hands of German firms or firms of German 
origin Germany has had the largest share 
of India’s raw hides. In the four months 
before the outbreak of war she took 39 per 
cent, of the total exports In 1912-13 she 
took 32 per cent and in 1913-14, 35 per cent 
Eaw hides were exported to Trieste in consi- 
derable quantities whence they were taken to 
Germany or Austria. In the four months 
before the outbreak of war 15 per cent, of 
India’s exports passed through Trieste ; in 
1913-14 the percentage was 21. 

Trade of the year — The main features of 
the trade of 1917-18 were a coiisidc rable decrease 
In the exports of ra^^ hides, an increase in the 
exports of tanned hides, and a decrease in the 
exports ot raw and tanned skins The quantity 
of raw hides exported (20,9(10 tons) was less than 
one-half of that ot the preceding yi ar and only 42 
per cent of the pre-war average. Of these, 
exports of cow hid(;b, amounted to 15,879 tons, 
valued at lls 2,32 lakhs being 54 per cent of the 
wecedmg year’E exports of 29,082 tons, valin^d at 
Es. 6,00 lakhs Tlie export ot raw cow hides 
was very largf ly under Government control the 
quality suitable for Arm v selection leather, after 
meeting the requirements of Indian tanners, be- 
ing purchased lor the British and Italian Govern- 
ments. The decrease in exports is accounted 
for partly by the great increase in the tanning 
of cow hides in India for Army purpos'^s, and 
partly by the greater scarcity and cost of freight 
which limited the export of inferior qualities of 
hides. Government control, wliich included a 
prohibition of cximrt on private account ot 
weights suitable lor Army work, accounts abo 
for the change in the direction of the trade and 
the df*crca8e in the cxpoits to the United States 
of America, which took 500 tons only as against 
10,400 tons in 1913-17. The largest exports 
Were to Italy 7,600 tons (7 per cent less than in 
the preceding year) and the United Kingdom 
came next with 7,400 tons as against 6,300 tons 
in 1916-17 and 700 tons in the pre-war year 
1918-14. 

Exports of raw buffalo hides (4,245 tons valued 
at Es. 64 lakhs) were 33 per cent, only of the 
Mecedinff year’s figures (13,055 tons valued at 
2,03 laJ^) The decline was due principally 
to freii^t difiicultles and the weakness of the 
United States market. There has, however, also 
been a great Increase In the quantity of buffalo 
bktuft In ladia^ partkuMriy gt Cawnpoiei 


AND LEATHER. 


for soles of Army boots and for e quipment. The 
United States was, as usual, the biggest buyer 
but took only 2,741 tons as against 10,786 tons 
In 1016-17 The United Kingdom was second 
with 1,429 tons as against 1,871 tons in 1916-17, 

Haw skins decreased in quantity by 21 per 
eeiit to 22,100 tons, mainly accounted for by 
smaller exports to the United States Eighty 
pel cent ot the quantity porti d vent to the 
United State's as against 87 jar Cent in the pri'- 
\ ions year The n mainder was shipped chielly 
to the Unitt'd kingdom^and Australia wiiich took ^ 
2,(i00 tons and 1 ,000 tons, n spcctivelv, as against 
2,100 tons and (00 tons in the jiri ceding year 
A’iiie-tenths of the' shipments ot raw skins con- 
sisted ot goat skins 3'h« quantit\ ot tanned 
hide s ( \port( d iin reased Jty 1 3 per cemt to ovt i 
18, too tons and was luaily double the pre-wai 
quinqueimial average' Almost the e'ntire quan- 
tity wasshipped to the Unite'd Kingdom Ecaily 
95 per cent of the exjiorts was tanned cow hides, 
the fihipments of which increased in the year 
under review to 17,300 tons from 14,300 tons in 
the previous year and 7,900 tons in the pre-war 
year 1913-14 According to the Controller ot 
Hides, at least three-fifths of the upper leather 
used in the Ignited Kingdom in the manufacture 
of boots for the British and Allied axmies is 
supplied from Indian tanned cow hides almost 
all of which were tanned in the Madras and 
Bombay Presidencies Large stocks were held 
by Covornmeut at Madas and Bombay at the 
close of the year awaiting facilities for export, 
and in addition about 40,000 hides monthly were 
Isupiilied fiom Bombay tanneries to Cawnporc 
lor Army work in India Owing to decreased 
imports of leather and leather manufactures , 
a much larger quantity of hides is being tanned 
lor local consumption. 

The trade in hides and skins and the craft 
in leather manufacture are in the hands either 
of Mahomedans or of low caste Hindus, and 
are on that account participated in by a com- 
paratively small community. The traffic is 
subject to considerable fluctuations concomitant 
with the vicissitudes of the seasons. In famine 
ears for instance the exports of untanned 
ides rise to an abnormal figure. The traffic 
is also peculiarly affected by the difficulty of 
obtaining capital and by the religious objection i 
which assigns it to a position of degradation f 
and neglect it has thus become a monopoly 
within a restricted community and suffers from 
the loss of competition and popular interest 
and favour. 

Ko large industry has changed more rapidly 
and completely than that of leather. By 
the chrome process, for example, superior 
leather may be produced from the strongest 
buffalo hides in seven days, from cowhide in 
twentv-four hours, and from sheep and goat 
skins in six to eight hours ; and these opera* 
tions formerly took thirty days or as mum as 
eighteen months. Of these changes the native 
tanners of India were slow to take advantage, 
but in spite of general backwardness the leather 

S roduoea by some of the tannedee, espeotally 
^oee under European mauMement, l« in 
certain respeota eqnal to the nest Unported 
artidm. But •• n rarait of India hdng iM 
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to adopt up*to-date methods, there has been the Tanner's cassia, Mangtovee, and Myra* 
a decline in the demand for Indian dressed bolans. By these and such like materials and 
skins, While the demand for raw skins has by various methods and contrivances, hides 
increased considerably. The chief tanneries and sUns are extensively cured and tanned 
are situated at Cawnpore, Calcutta and Bombay and the leather work^ up in response to an 
Efforts are being made to remedy the wastage immense, though purely local, demand. But 
caused by defective methods of killing and the inferior quality of the leather so used by 
flaying animals. effect methods may be illustrated by the fact 

that the articles produced rarely fetch much 
Indigenous methods — India possesses a more than one-fourth the value of the corros* 
large selection of excellent tanning matf'ilals ponding articles made of Imported or Ca>vnpdre 
such as Acacia pods and bark, Indian sumach, (European factory) leather. 

INVENTIONS AND DESIGNS. 


A handbook to the Patent Office in India, 
winch was published in 1916 by the Government 
press, Calcutta, gives the various Acts, rules, 
and Instructions bearing on the subject together 
with hints for the preparation of specifications 
and drawings, hints for searchers and other 
valuable information that has not hitherto 
been readily accessible to the general public 
In so convenient a form In the preface Mi 
H G Graves, Controller of Patents and Designs, 
explains the scope of the Pat-ent laws In India 
and Indicates wherein they differ from English 
law and procedure 

The foundation of patent legislation through- 
out the world lies in the English “ Statute of 
Monopolies” which was enacted in 1623, the 
2l8t year of King James the First In part this 
Act has been repealed but the extant portion 
of the more important section 6 is as follows — 
” Provided also that any declaration before 
mentioned shall not extend to any letters 
patent and grants of privilege for the term 
of fourteen years or under, hereafter to be made 
of the sole working or making of any manner of 
now manufactures within this realm to the 
true and first inventor and inventors of such 
manufactures, which others at the time of 
making of such letters patent and grants shall 
not use, so as also they be not contrary to the I 
law nor mischievous to the State by raising! 
prices of commodities at home, or hurt of trade, 
or generally inconvenient , the said fourteen 
years to be accomplished from the date of the j 
first letters patent or grants of such privilege 
hereafter to be made, but that the same shall 
be of such force as they should be if this Act 
had never been made, and of none other.” 

The existing Indian patent law is 
contained in the Indian Patents and Designs 
Act, 1911, supplemented by the Indian Patents 
and Designs (Temporary Rules) Act, 1916, and 
by the Rules made under those Acts The 
Patent Office does not deal with trade marks 
or with copj^ght generally in books, pictures, 
music and other matters which fall under the 
Indian Copyright Act III of 1914. There is, 
In fact, no provision of law in British India for 
the registration of Trade Marks which are 
protected under the Merchandise Marks Act 
(IV of 1889) which forms (Chapter XVIH of the 
Indian Penal Oode. 

On the whole, Indian law and procedure 
closely follow that In the United Kingdom for 
the protection of inventions and tiie registration 
of deslips, as they always have done in^matters 
ofma^w interest. One main difference exists, 
bowfiVoTt M owing to the ftbeonce of i« 0 Tlfli 09 


of law for the registration of trade marks. 

India cannot become a party to the International 
Con vention under which certain rights of priority 
are obtainable in other countries. 

The first Indian Act for granting exolnslve 
privileges to inventors was passed in 1866, after 
an agitation that liad been carried on fitfully 
for some twenty years Dlfiicultles arising 
from an uncertainty as to the effect of the 
Royal Prerogative prevented earlier action, 
and, owing to some informalities the Act Itself 
was repealed in the following year In 1869 
it was re-enacted with modifications, and In 
1872 the Patterns and Designs Proteeftion Act 
was passed The protection of Inventions Act 
of 1883, dealing with exhibitions, followed, and 
then the Inventions and Designs Act of 1888. 
Ail these are now replaced by the present Act 
of 1911 

1 The existing Acts extend to the whole of 
British India, including British Baluchistan and 
the Santhal Parganas This of course includes 
Burma but It does not embrace the FTatlvo 
States Of the latter tlirce, m , (1) Hyderabad 
(Deccan), (2) Mysore, (3) Gwalior have ordin- 
ances of their own, for which particulars must 
be obtained from the Government of the States 
in question as they are not administered 
by the Indian Patent Ofiice in Calcutta The ob- 
ject of the Act of ] 911 was to provide a simpler, 
more direct, and more effective procedure in 
regard both to the grant of patent riglits and to 
their subsequent existence and operation. The 
changes made in the law need not here be re- 
ferred to In detail. They gave further protec- 
tion both to the inventor, by providing that 
his application should bo kept secret until 
acceptance, and to the public, by inoreaitog 
the facilities for opposition at an effective 
period. At the same time a Ckintroller of 
Patents and Designs was established, with 
power to disuse of many matters previously 
referred to the Governor-General in CiouncU, 
and provision was made for the grant of a 
sealed ” patent” Instead of for the mere 
recognition of an ** exclusive privilege.** The 
provisionB of the Act follow with the necessary 
modifications those of the British Inventionfl 
and Designs Act of 1907. 

The annual report of the Indian Fatente 
Office for the calendar year 1916 states that 
four hundred and forty-two applications for 

S atents and 1,773 applications to r^fUter 
eslgns were made In 1916 as conmared wtth 
445 and 904 respectively in 1916. The bioome 
of the office increased from Bs. 69»7fi0*3 In 
1915 to B«. Is 1910. | 0 | 
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previous years are published in the Report. 
Mr* Graves, the Comptroller, remarks that if 
the natural increase of pre-war conditions had 
been continued, there would have been about 
800 applications for patents and an income of 
over Us. 80»000 Apart from the falling-oS 
in applications, the war does not appear to have 
made any material change in the nature of 
inventions In this country where the novel 
necessities of the moment arc not apparent 
and cannot therefore be supplied by would* 
be patentees. Altogether 2,649 patents were 
in force on Slst December 1916 These include 
1,814 patents out of 2,108 sealed on 2,868 
applications under the Indian Patents and 
Designs Act, 1911, together with 66 of the 148 
patents converted under section 81 of that Act 
The balance 770 consists of exclusive privileges 
remaining under the Inventions and Designs 
Act 1888. 

Applications for patent by enemy subject 
are permitted, but as a rule are held in sus- 
pense and the sealing of patents on their 
applications is not affected for the present 
Patents in existence are, however, renewable 
at the option of the holder even if he be an 
enemy as it is not considered desirable that 
the property therein should be destroyed 
It can, however, be alienated or utilised for 
the benefit of the public on application 
Provision for these proceedings is made by a 
License Act, and rules introduced after the 
year In their main lines the License Act and 
rules follow the practice in the United Kingdom j 
They enable the controller to deal with ptents 
held by enemy subjects and remove the dis- 
abilities under which any person may suffer 
in respect of patents or designs owing to the 
present state of the war 

Printed Specification of applications for 
patents, which have been accepted (8 annas 
per copy), may be seen free of charge, together 
with other publications of the Patent Office 
at the following places — 

Ahuedabad. .U. C. Technical Institute. 


Allahabad. .Public Library. 

Bangalore .Indian Institute of Science. 

Bombay . Record Office. 

„ ..Victoria Jubilee Technical Insti* 
tute, Byculla. 

The Bombay Textile and Engin- 
eering Association, No. lA, 
Sussex Road, Parel. 

Calcutta ..Patent Office, No. 1, Council 
House Stieet. 

„ ..Civil Engineering College, Sibpur. 

Cawnporb . . Office of the Director of Industries, 
United Provinces 

Chinsurah . . Office of the Commissioner, Burd- 

I wan Division. 

CniTTAaoNQ . Office of the Commissioner, Chitta- 
gong Division. 

Dacca .. Office of the District Board, Dacca 

Delhi . Office ofthc Deputy Commissioner 

Hyderabad .Revenue Department of His 
Highness the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment. 


Jalpaiguri 

Karachi 

Lahore 

London 

Madras 

Mysore 

Nagpur 

Poona 

Rangoon 

Roorkeb 

Sholapur 


. . Office of the Commissioner, Raj- 
shahi Division 

. . Office of the City Deputy Collector 

. .Punjab Public Library 

..The Patent Office, 25, South- 
ampton Buildings, W. C. 

. .Record Office, Egmore 

. . College of Engineering. 

. . Office of the Secretary to Govern- 
ment, General and Revenue 
Department 

. .Victoria Technical Institute. 

. . College of Engineering. 

..Office of the Revenue Secretary 
Government of Burma. 

, . Thomas College. 

. Office of the Collector. 


COPYRIGHT. 


There Is do provision of law In British India 
for the registration of Copyright Protection 
for Copyright accrues under the Indian Copy- 
right Act under which there is now no regis- 
tration of rights but the printer has to supply 
copies of these work as stated in that Act and 
in the Printing Presses and Books, Act XXV 
of 1867. The Indian CopjTlght Act made such 
modifications In the Imperial Cop>Tight Act 
of 1911 as appeared to be desirable for adapting 
its provisions to the circumstances of India 
The Imperial Act of 1911 was brought into 
fCHOe in India by proclamation in the Gazette 
of India on October 80, 1912. Under s 27 
of tiiat Act there is limited power for the 
legislature of British possessions to modify or 
add to the provisions of the Act in its application 
to the possession, and it is under this power 
that the Indian Act of 1914 was passed. The 
portions of the Imperial Act applicable to 
wtisb arc scheduled to the Indian Act. The 
Act to which these provisions are scheduled 
makes smoe formal adaptations of them to 
liiOiAa tM piQfiCdiutt uM some amtorial 


modifications of them in their application to 
translations and musical compositions In jtbe 
case of works first published in British India 
the sole right to produce, reproduce, perform or 
publish a translation is, subject to an impor- 
tant proviso, to subsist only for ten years from 
the first publication of the work The pro- 
visions of the Act as to mechanical Instru- 
ments for producing musical sounds were 
found unsuitable to Indian conditions “ The 
majority of Indian melodies” it was explained 
In Council, ‘‘have not been published, ».e , 
written in staff notation, except through the 
medium of the phonograph It is possible 
in many cases to identify the original composer 
or author, and the melodies are subject to great 
variety of notation and time. To meet these 
conditions s. 6 of the Indian Act follows the 
English Musical Copyright Act of 1902 by 
defining musical work as meaning any 
combination of melody and harmony, or either 
of them, printed, reduced to writing, or other- 
wise grapbicalljr produced or reproduced*'* 
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Coinage, Weights and Measures. 


Am the otirrencsr of India Is based upon the 
rupee, statementB with regard to money are 
generally expressed In rupees, nor has It been 
found possible In all cases to add a conversion 
Into sterling. Down to about 1873 the gold 
value of the rupee (containing 16.5 grains of 
pure silver) was approximately equal to 28 , 
or one-tenth of a £, and for that period It Is 
easy to convert rupees into sterling by striking 
off the anal cipher (Rs. 1,000=£100). But 
after 1873, owing to the depreciation of silver 
as compared with gold throughout the world, 
there came a serious and progressive fall in the 
exchange, until ut one time the gold value of 
tlie rupee dropped as low as Is In order to 
provide a remedy for the heavy loss caused 
to the Government of India in respect of its 
gold payments to be made in England, and 
also to relieve foreign trade and finance from 
the inconvenience due to constant and un- 
foreseen fluctuations in exchange, it was re- 
solved in 1893 to close the mints to tlie free 
coinage of silver, and thus force up the value 
of the rupee by restricling the circulation 
The intention was to raise the exchange value 
of the rupee to Is. 4d , and then introduce a 
gold standard at the rate of Rs. 15 =£1 From 
1899 onwards the value of the rupee has been 
maintained, with insignificant fluctuations, 
at the proposed rate of is. 4d , and consequently 
since tnat date three rupees have been eaui- 
valent to two rupees before 1873 For the 
intermediate period, between 1878 and 1899. 
It is manifestly impossible to adopt any fixed 
sterling vaiue for a constantly changing rupee 
But since 1899, It It is desired to convert rupees 
into sterling, not only mu.st the final cipher 
be stru'^tc off (as before 1873f, but also one-third 
must be subtracted trorn the result. Thus 
Rs. l,000=£100-~i=(about) £67. 

Notation. — Another matter in connection 
with the expression of money statements 
in terms of rupees requires to be explained 
The method of numerical notation in India 
differs from that which prevails throughout 
Europe. Large numbers are not punctuated 
in hundreds of thousands and millions, but in 
lakhs and crores. A lakh is one hundred 
thousand (written out as 1,00,000), and a crore 
is one hundred lakh or ten millions (written 
out as 1,00,00,000). Consequently, according 
to the exchange value of the rupee, a lakh of 
rupees (Rs. 1,00,000) may be read as the equi- 
valent of £10,000 before 1873, and os the equi- 
valent of (a^ut) £6,667 after 1899, while a 
crore of rupees (Rs. 1,00,00,000) may similarly 
be read as the equivalent of £1,000,000 before 
1873, and ab the equivalent of (about) £666,667 
after 1899. 

Coinage. — ^Finally, it should be mentioned 
that the rupee Is divided Into 16 annas, a frac- 
tion commonly used for many purposes by 
both Natives and Europeans The anna was 
formerly reckoned as l*d.. It may now be 
considered as exactly corresponding to Id. 
The anna is again sub-divided into 12 pies. 

WeightA.— The various systems ofwdghts 
used in India combine oniforfflity of scale 
with Intense variations In the weight ol 
amts, tfhe scale ns^ generally throwhont 
KdrttiSini India, and kai coihBM&tF in IMras 


and Bombay, may be thus expressed one rnannd 
40 seers, one seers^ie ohltiaks or 80 tolas* 
The actual weight of a seer varies greatly from 
District to District, and even from village to 
village, but in the standard system the tcua is 
180 grains Troy (the exact weight of the rupee), 
and the seer thus weighs 2 057 lb , and the 
maund 82 28 lb. The standard is used in 
official reports 

Retail. — For calculating retail prices, the 
unlvirsal custom in India is to express them in 
terms of seers to the rupee Thus, when prices 
change what varies is not tlie amount of money 
to be paid for the same quantity, but the quanti- 
fy to be obtained for the same amount of money. 
In other words, prices in India are quantity 
prices, not money prices Wlien the flgure of 
quantity goes up, tills of course means that the 
price has gone down, which is at first sight 
perplexing to an English reader. It may, 
however, be mentioned that quantity prices 
are not altogether unknown in England, espe- 
cially at small shops where pennyworths of 
many groceries can be bought Eggs, likewise, 
are commonly sold at a varying number for the 
aliilliug If it be desired to convert quantity 
prices from Indian into English denominations 
without having recourse to money prices (which 
would often be misleading), the following scale 
may be adopted — based upon the assumption 
that a seer is exactly 2 lb , and that the value 
of the rupee remains constant at Is. 4d , 1 seer 
per rupee=r(about) 3 lb for 2s , 2 seers per 
rupee=i(about) 6 lb for 28 , and so on. 

The name of the unit for square measure- 
ment in India generally is the ingha^ which 
varies greatly in different parts of the country 
But areas have been ('xpressed in this work 
either in square miles or in acres 


Proposed reforms. — Indian weights and 
meaburts have never been settled upon an 
oiganised basis suitable for commerce and 
trade characteristic of the modem age. They 
vary from town to town and village to village 
in a way that could only work satisfactorily 
so long as the dealings of towns and villages 
were self-contained and before roads and r^l- 
ways opened up trade between one and the 
other It is pointed out that in England a 
hogshead of wine contains 63 gallons and a 
hogshead of beer onjy 54 gallons ; that a bushel 
of com weighs 46 lbs in Sunderland and 240 lbs. 
10 Cornwall ; tliat the English stone weight 
represents 14 lbs. in popular estimation, but 
only 5 lbs., if we are weighing glass, and eight 
for meat, but 6 lbs. for cheese. Similar 
instances are multiplied in India bv at least 
as many times as India Is bigger than Eng- 
land. if we take, for instance, the maund 
denomination of weight common all over 
India, we shall find that in a given city there 
are nearly as many maunds as there are articles 
to weigh. If we consider the msond as be- 
tween district and district the state of affairs 
is worse. Thus In the United Provinces alone, 
the maaod of stigar weiglu 481 seers in Dawn- 
pore, 40 in Muttra, 724 in GorakhpQr, 48 In 

jehanpor, 51 la ^hsngimgs, 1m latud 
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milt tbiotigboiit tU India fiom thi Bengal 
or railway mannd of 82*2/7 Ibt. to tbe Factory 
maund of 74 lbs. IO 02 . lldn., the Bombay 
maond of 28 Ibi., wbiob apparently answers 
to tbe Forest Det^rtment maund in nse at the 
Fuel Depot, and the Madras maund, which 
some authoiities estimate at 25 lbs. and others 
at 24 lbs. and so on. 

Committees of Inquiry -“-These are merely 
typical instances which are multiplied indefl- 
nl^y. There are variations of every detail 
of weights and measures in every part of India 
The losses to trade arising from the confusion 
and the trouble which this stare of things 
causes are heavy Municipal and commercial 
bodies are continually returning to the problem 
with a view to de^sing a practical scheme 
of reform. The Supreme anl Provincial Gk)v- 
•mments have made various attempts durina 
40 years past to solve the problem of universal 
units of weights and measures and commerce 
and trade have agitated about the question 
for tbe past century. The Indian railways 
and Government aepartments adopted a 
standard tola (180 grams), seer (80 tolas) and 
maund (40 seers) and it was hoped that this 
would act as a successful ** lead ** which 
would gradually be followed by trade through* 
out the empire, but the expectation has not 
been realised. 

The Government of India considered the 
whole question in consultation with the pro* 
▼incial Governments in 1890*1894 and various 
special steps have at different times been 
taken in different parts of India The Gov- 
ernment of Bombay appomted a committee 
in 1911 to make proposals lor reform for the 
Bombay Presidency. Their final report has 
not been published, but they presented in 
1912 an ad interim report which has been 
issued for public discussion. In brief, it points 
out the practical Impossibility of proceeding 
bv compulsory measures affecting the whole 
of India. The Ckimmittee stated that over tbe 
greater part of the Bombay Presidency a 
standard of weights and measures would be 
heartily welcome by the people They thought 
that legislation compulsonly applied over 
large areas subject to many diverse condi- 
tions of trade and social life would not result 
in bringing about the desired reform so success- 
fully as a ** lead *’ supplied by local legislation 
based on practical experience. The want 
of coherence, tavoir fatre, or the means of co- 
operation among the people at large pointed 
to this oonclusion. Tbe Ckimmittee pointed 
out that a good example of the results that 
Will follow a good lead is apparent in tbe East 
Kbandesh District of the Presidency, where 
the District OfiGlcer, Mr. Simcox, nadualiy, 
during the course of three years, induced the 
people to adopt throughout the district uni- 
form weights and measures, the unit of weight 
In this case being a tola of 180 grains. But 
the eommittee abstained from recommending 
that the same weights and measures should 
be adopted over the whole Presidency, pre- 
fening that a new system started in any area 
ibeuid be ai nearly as possible similar to 
beat syitem already prevailing there. 

, FrwpOMli .from Eii^aiid.-~8u8ie8tloDs 
bave been nadi by the Bii^ Wwti and 


Measures Association and the Dedmal Asio^ 
eiation, respectively, at different times that 
British weights and measures and tbe dedmal 
system should be introduced. Both proposals 
fail to meet the special requirements set forth 
by the Bombay (Committee. Variations of 
them which have been put forward by different 
bodies in India in recent years are that tho 
English pound weight and the English hundred- 
weight should be adopted as the unit of weight 
for all India. Tho ar^ment in favour of the 
importation of an ontside unit in this manner 
is that people in India will always associate 
With a given, familiar denomination of weight 
or measure the value they have been accus- 
tomed to consider in regard to it, but that 
if a new weight were introduced they would 
learn to use it in dealing with their neighbours, 
without the interference of anything resembling 
prejudice at what they might regard as an 
attempt to tamper with their old, traditional 
standards of dealing 

Committee of 1913— ‘The whole problem 
was again brought under special consideration 
by the Government of India In October, 1918, 
when the foUowmg committee was ap^inted 
to m quire into the entire subject anew . — 

Mr. C. A. Silberrard (President). 

Mr. A. Y. G. Campbell. 

Mr. Rustomji Fardoonji. 

This Committee reported, in August, 1915, 
In favour of a uniform system of weights to be 
adopted in India based on the 180 grain tola. 
The report says — Of all such systems there 
is no doubt that tho most widespread and best 
known is that known as the Bengal or Indian 
Eailway weiglits Tho introduction of tiiig 
system Involves a more or less considerable 
cliange of system in parts of the United Pro- 
vinces (Gorakhpur, Bareilly and neighbouring 
areas), practically the whole of Madras, parts 
of the Punjab (rural portions of Amritsar and 
neighbouring districts), of Bombay (South 
Bombay, Bombay city and Gujarat), and the 
North West Frontier Province. Burma has 
at present a separate system of its own which the 
committee think it should be permitted to 
retain. The systems recommended are . — 

For India 

8 khaskhas = 1 chawal 

8 chawals = 1 rattl 

8 rattls = 1 masha 

12 mashes or 4 tanks =: 1 tola 

5 tolas 1 ohatak 

16 ohataks = 1 seer 

40 seers = 1 maund 

Fob Burma. 

2 small 3 rwes 

4 large ywes 
2 pes 

5 pes or 24 mus 

1 mat 

2 ngamuB 
100 tikalB 


= 1 large ywe 
== 1 pe 
= 1 mu 
= 1 mat 
= 1 ngamti 
s 1 tikal 
1 pelktha or 
viss. 

The tola is the tola of 180 grains, equal to 
the rupee weight. The viss h^ recent]^ been 
fixed at 8* 60 lbs. or 140 tolas. 

The recommendations of the Oommlsslen 
met with general approval and have been 
referred to the Piomolil OgmnuDeDbl |9f 
their ooosldeintifiib 
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Legislation and Inspection. 


The conditions of factory labour until 1913 1 
were regulated bv the Indian Factories Act 
oi as amended in 1891 The chief pro- 

visions of the amended Act were I^cal Gov- 
ernments were empowered to appoint inspec- 
tors of factories., and certifving surgeons to 
certify as to the age ot childien A mid-dav 
stoppage of work was prescribed in all fac- 
tories, except those worked on an approved 
system of shifts, and Sunday iabour wa« pro- 
hibited, subject to ceitam exceptions The 
hours of employment for women were limited 
to 11, with intervals of rest amounting to at 
least an hour and a half, their employment 
between 8pm and Sam was piohibited, 
as a general rule, except in <‘actor»es worked 
by shifts The hours of work tor childreii 
(defined as persons below the age of 14) were 
limited to seven, and their employment at 
night time wa'* forbidden , children below the 
age of nine were not to be employed Pro- 
viilon was made for the tencing of machinery 
and for the promulgation of rules as to water 
supply, ventilation, the pievcntioii of over- 
crowdhig, etc 

Act of 1911. 

The decision to undertake fuither legisla- 
tion was arrived at after corapiehcnsive in- 
quiries An important factor in tlie case was 
the increasing use of electric ligiit in the Bombay 
Mills, which radually ciianged the conditions! 
prevailing when the Act of 1891 was passed 
and had abolished the security that operatives 
would not be employed for more than hours 
a day on the average Tlic question ot the 
hours of employment in textile tactoiies was 
brought into prominence by the period of 
prosperity that the cotton industry began to 
enjoy lu the cold weather of 1904 05 a large 
number of persons openitnes being regularly 
worked for 15 hours a day or even longer 

Owing to complaints regarding the long | 
horns worked in many imlls, the Govemmeut 
of India in 1906 appointed a small Committee 
with Commander Sir H P Frccr-Sm tli, 11 N 
Late Superintending Inspector for Dangcious 
Trades in England, as chairman, to conduct 
a preliminary inquiry into the conditions of 
labour m textile factoiics The Committee 
recommended that tlie wo iking hours of adult 
males should be limited to 12 liours a day , 
that certificates of age and pliysical fitness 
should be required prior to lialf-tirac employ- 
ment and prior to employment as an adult , 
that night work of women should be prolii- 
bited , and that whole-time Medical Inspec- 
tors should be appointed 

The conclusions of this Committee formed 
the basis of an investigation, extending to all 
factories In India, by a representative Com- 
mission This report disclosed the existence 
of abuses, particularly m connection with the 
employment of children, and the excessive 
hours worked by operatives generally in eex- 
tile factories. The majority of the Commission 
deprecated a statutory limitation of the work- 
ing hours of male adults. But they recom- 
mended the formation of a class of “young 
persons'* between 14 and 17 years of age, 
whose hoots sbeold be limited to and coO' 

12 


idered that this would Indirectly secure a 
12 hours' day for male adults They also re* 
commended that the hours of work for ohildrin 
sliould be reduced from 7 to 6 liours and tint 
the hours for women should be assimilated 
to those for “ young persons,” night work 
being proiiibited for both classes They re« 
cominended tliat childien should bo certiflod 
as to age and physical fitness. 

Hours fixed. 

The recommendations of the Committee 
and of the Conimib'-lon having been considered 
by the Government of India and the Local 
Governments, a Bill was introduced in July 
1908 to ameiul and consolidate the law relating 
to factories, and was finally passed into law 
as Act XII of 1911. 

The new Act extended the definition of 
” fac tory ” so as to iiu liule seasonal factories 
woiking for less than foui months in tlie year; 
short emd the hours within which children 
(and, a-, a gtncral rule, women) may be employ- 
ed, and furtlier restneted the employment of 
women by night by allowing it only in the 
ease of cotton-ginning ami pressing factories, 
lit also contained a number of new provisiona 
I for s( curing tlie health and safety of tlie opera- 
tives, making iiispeition more eftectivo, and 
securing gem'rally the bitter administration 
of the Act Tlio most important feature of 
the Act, howcvei, was the introduction of a 
number of special provisions applicable only 
to textile factories 'I’lie report of tlie Factory 
Commisblon sliowed that excessive hours weio 
not worked except in textile factories, Thu 
Act for the first lime applied a statutory res- 
triction to the hours of employment of adult 
mail's by laying down that, subject to certain 
exceptions, ” no person shall bo employed 
in any textile factory for more than twelve 
liours in any ono day ” it is also provided 
in the case of textile factories tliat no clilld 
may be employed for more tlian six hours in 
any one day, and tliat (subject to certain ex- 
ceptions, among whicli are factoiies worked 
m accot dance with an approved system of 
shifts) no person may be employed before 5-30 
a m or after 7 p ra (the new limits laid down 
generally for the employment of women and 
children) Correspoudmg limitations arc placed 
on the period for which meclianical or alectrioal 
power may be used. 

Factory Inspection. 

The inquiries of tiio Factory Commission 
showed that the then existing system of fac- 
toiy inspection had not sufficed to prevent 
widespread evasion of the provisions of the 
factory law Ihis result was attributed to 
the fact that the number of full-time factory 
inspectors was very small, the work of inspec- 
Ition being to a largo extent in the hands of 
cx-officio inspectors (District Magistrates, 
Civil Surgeons, etc ), who, as the Commission 
reported, had neither the time nor the s(^lal 
knowledge necessary for the work In Bom- 
bay Presidency, where there were three sjpecial 
inspectors, it was reported that the Act was 
on the whole, well enforced. Steps have been 
taken eloce to reorganise the staff of whoto* 
time inspeotoia ot lactories in India and to 
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increase it to a strength sufficient to cope with 
the work of Inspecting all the factories in India 
^Hie total strength of the staff is now 14, as 
compared with 6 at the time of the Factory 
Oommission's report. Each of the largei 
provinces has at least one inspector. Bombay 
having five. Except that in a few cases these 
officers have duties also in connection with 


boiler inspection, their whole time lb given 
to factory inspection. The District Magis- 
trate remains an inspector, ex-officio, under 
the new Act, and other officers may be appoint- 
ed additional inspectors, but it is contemplated 
that inspection by ex-offlelo mspectors will 
be to a large extent discontinued, or limited 
to special cases. 


Life Insurance. 


There are no publications from which a 
complete statistical survey of the various 
branches of insurance woik in India can be 
obteined, but the official “ Abstracts of Ac- 
counts and Valuation Statements In lespect 
of Life Assurance Companies doing busi- 
ness in Bntish India," published by the Go- 
vernment of India, give much information in re- 
gard to the 68 Lite Assuiance Companies subject 
to all the provisions of the Indian Life Assurance 
Companies Act, 1912, and some of those which 
are partially exempt from the Indian Act on the 
ground that they carry on busin*'8s in the Uni^^cd 
Kingdom and comply with the provisions of the 
British Assurance (bmpanios Act of 1009 It 
should be noticed that the various pension funds 
connected with Government s('i vices are exempt 
from the compliance with the Indian Act. 

The oldest of the Indian Companies were 
established in Madras about 80 years ago * 
Bombay has none older than the Bombay 
Mutual, the Oriental and the Bombay Widows’ 
Pension Fund which were established about 
40 years ago. Life Assurance seems not to 


have been started in Bengal until much later, 
and it was not until 1900 that many Companies 
were established cither in that Presidency or 
elsewhere in India 

In his introductory note to the official pub- 
luation already mentioned, Mr H. G W. Mcikle, 
Actual y to the Government of India, states 
that the total amount of the Investments and 
other realisable assets of Indian Companies 
is worth 817 lakhs of rupe es. 

The total sums assured, including bonus 
additions under ordinary life assurance policies 
issued by Indian companies, increased bv 
over 5 per cent duiing the year 1017 and 
amounted to over 24 crorcs of rupees, or about 
15 million pounds sterling 

The now sums assured by Indian companies, 
under ordinary life assurance policies during 
the year show a considerable increase, the 
total amount being neailv 21 crores as 
against 1 crorc 90 lakhs in each of the two 
previous years. 


Whole Life policies were issued last year for 

17^ lakhs or 

7*8 of the total, 

Limited Payment policies „ ,, 

19 

8 4 

Endowment Assuiance 

policies ,, 

172 

77 0 

diiJdren’s Endowments 
and other classcB of 
policies 

154 

6*8 


224 lakhs 


Tot^ 


100 
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The following is the list of British, Colonial and Foreign Companloi doing business both in the 
United Kingdom and in India partially exempted from the Indian Act. and the classes of 
business, in addition to Life Assurance, transacted by them . — 


Name of Company. 

Place of Head 
Office 

OQ 

B 

£3 

a 

-it 

•a 

Hi 

S 2,0 
^ 2 
3'-> ci. 

I|l 

Fire. i 

1 

1 

TS 

C 

fS 

•Co 

Employers’ i 
Liability j 

Burglary »td 1 
Fidelity Gua- ' 
rantee, etc. 

1 Alliance 

London . 

a 

C 


:m 

S 

!■: 

G 

2 Atlas 

London . 

a 

c 

F 


S 

E 

G 

3 Commercial Union 

London 

a 

(’ 

1' 


S 

i: 

G 

4, Gresham 

Loudon 

a 

(’ 






6 Law Union and Rock 

London 

a 

C 

F 


S 

i: 

G 

6 Liverpool and London 
and Globe 

T.l\ erpool 

a 

C 

1' 

M 

S 

i: 

G 

7. London Assurance 
Corporation . 

London 


c 

F 

M 

8 

L 

G 

8 North Butlsh and Mer 
cantile 

Edinburgh 

a 

c 

1' 





9 Northern 

Aberdeen . 

a 

c 

1' 


h 

1;: 

G 

10 Norwich Union 

Norwich 

a 

0 






11. Phoenix 

London i 

a 

1 1 

F 

M 1 

S 

r. 

G 

12 Royal 

Liverpool. 

a 

! C 

r 

•• ! 

S 


G 

13 Royal Exchange 

London i 

n 

c 

1 

'f 

s 

1 

(J 

14 Royal London Auxi- 
liary 

London 

, 1 

a 

1 (' ' 

1 

F 

; 1 

' s 1 

i 


G 

15 Scottish Union and 
National 

Edinburgh ' 

a 

(! 

1 

1 

1 "N 

1 

1 

^ i 

j: 

G 

10 Standard 

PMinburgh 

a 

c 

1 

1 

t 

i 

1 


17. Yorkshire 

York . . ! 

a 

1 

1 F 

I 

1 

s 

E 

G 

18. Manufacturers 

Canada i 

a 

1 

1 

1 

• 

• • 

.. 

19 Sun of Canada . , 

Canada ! 

a 

c ’ 

1 


s 

• • 

• • 

20. National Mutual oi 
Australasia . 

Australia ' 

1 

a 







21. Great Eastern 

Singapore 1 

a 







22 China Mutual 

Shanghai 1 

a 







23 Shanghai 

Shanghai. 

' ^ 

i 

1 1 


! 

1 

i 




24 New York 

United States . j 

a 

j j 

i 


i 

1 






In tlie following Bat the names of the existing IndUm life Assurance Cmnpanies have been arranged according to the date 
wider the Province In which they were establlahed : — 
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Qnder the Province in which they were established 
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Chambers of Commerce. 


Modem commerce in India was built up by 
merohantB from the west and was for a long 
time entirely in their hands Ghamhers of 
Commerce and numerous kindred Associ- 
ations were formed by them for its protection 
and assistance. But Indians have in recent 
years, taken a large and growing part In this 
commercial life. The oxtrf'nt of their partici- 
pation varies greatly in different parts of India, 
according to the natural proclivities and genius 
of different races Bombay, for Instance, 
has led the way in the industrial and commer- 
cial regeneration of the new India, while Bengal, 
very active in other fields of activity, lags 
behind in this one Arismg from these cir- 
cumstances we find Chambers of Commerce 
In Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, Madras and 
other important centres, with a membership 
both European and Indian , but alongside these 
have sprung up in recent years certain Asso- 
ciations, such as the Bombay Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber and Bureau, of which the membeiship 
is exclusively Indian. These different classes 
of bodies are in no sense hostile to one another 
and constantly work in association 

The London Chamber o( Commerce in 1912. 
realising the increasing attention demanded 
by the economic development of India, took 
steps to form an “ East India Section " of 
their organization. The Indian Chambers 
work harmoniously with this body, but are 
in no sense affiliated to it, nor is there at present 
any Inclination on their part to enter into such 
close relationship, because it is generally felt 
that the Indian Chambers can themselves 
achieve their objects better and more 
effectively than a London body could 
do for them, and on various occasions 
the Ixmdon Chamber, or the East India 
Section of it have shown themselves out 
of touch with what seemed locally to be 
Immediate requirements in particular matters 

A new movement was started in 1913 
by the Hon. Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy Ibra- 
him, a leading millowner and public citizen 
of ^mbay, which promises to lead to great 
improvement in strenoffhening Indian com- 
mercial organization, bir Fazulbhoy’s original 
plan was for the formation of an Indian Com- 
mercial Congress The proposal met with ap- 
proval in all parts of India. The scheme was 
delayed by the outbreak of war but afterwards 
received an impetus from the same cause and 
the first Congress was held in the 1915 Christmas 
holiday season in the Town Hall, Bombay 
The list of members of the Reception Committee 
•bowed that all the important commercial 
associations of Bombay were prepared to co- 
operate actively. 

The Congress was attended by several hundred 
delo^tes from ail parts of India. Mr. D £ 
Wacha, President of the Bombay Indian Mer- 
chants* Chamber, presided, as Chairman of the 
Beception Committee, at the opening of the 
proceedings and the first business was the 
election of Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy as the 
first President. The Congress resolved upon 
the establishment of an Associated Indian 
Chamber of Commerce, and elected a Provincial 
Oommlttee empowered to take the necessary 
itepe to get tbo Association registered and to 


enrol members and carry on work as Ciommittee 
of the Chamber until a new Committee should 
be appointed a year later. The Congress also 
approved of the draft constitution. 

The following are the principal paragraphs 
of a Memorandum of Association of the new 
Associated Chamber as approved by the Con- 
gress — 

I The name of the Chamber will be *‘Thb 
Associated Indian Chamber op Commerce ” 

II The Registered Office of the Chamber 
will be in Bombay 

III The objects for which the Chamber Is 
established are — 

(а) To discuss and consider questions 
concerning and affecting trade, com- 
merce, manufactures, and the shipping 
interests, at meeting of delegates from 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Commercial Associations or Bodies and 
to collect and disseminate information 
from time to time on matters affecting 
the common interests of such Chambers 
or Associations or Bodies and the 
commercial, manufacturing and ship- 
ping interests of the country 

(б) To communicate the opinions of the 
Chambers of Commerce and other 
Commercial Associations or Bodies 
separately or unitedly, to the Govern- 
raent or to the various departments 
thereof, by h'tter, memorial, deputa- 
tion or othei-wisc 

(c) To petition Parliament or the Govem- 
mont of India or any Local Govern- 
ment or authority on any matter 
affecting trade, commerce, manu- 
facture or shipping 

(d) To prepare and promote in Parliament 
or In the Legislative Councils of India, 
both Imix?rial and Provincial, Bills in 
the interest of trade, commerce, 
manufactures, and shipping of the 
country and to oppose me.isure8 which, 
in the opinion of the Chamber, are 
likely to be injurious to those interests 

(e) To attain those advantages by united 
action which each Chamber or Asso- 
ciation or body may not be able to 
accomplish in its separate capacity. 

(/) To have power to establish an office 
either in England or in any part of 
British India with an Agent there, 
in order to ensure to the various 
Chambers early and reliable Infor- 
mation on matters affecting their 
Interests and to facilitate communi- 
cation between the Chamber or indivi- 
dual chambers and the Government 
or other public bodies, and generally 
to conduct and carry on the affairs of 
the Chamber 

(gr) To organise Chambers of Commerce, 
Commercial Associations or Bodies In 
different trade centres of the Countey. 

(A) To convene when necessary the Indian 
Commercial Congress at such places 
and at such times as may be deter 
mined by a Resolution of the Chamber. 

(0 To do all such other things as may be 
Incidental or conducive to the above 
objects. 
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The Articles of Ass^ation provide for shall be an annual meeting of the Associated 
the management of the Chamber by an Exe- Indian Chamber held at I^mbay on a date to be 
cntive Council composed of a Pre^-ident, Vice- tlxed by the Executive Council in the month of 
President, and ten other members elected at the February,” or at some other time, and ** semi* 
annual meeting of the Associated Chamber, the annual or special meetings may be 

Evecutive Council to present a report and (onvened by the Executive Council or on the 
statement of accounts at each annual met ting k quisition ot one third of the total number of 
The Art cles declare the number of member^ ol nnmbei-s addnsbcd to the Secretary . . . ” 

the Associated Chambtr not to exteed one Tiio following an* details of the principal 
hundred, and the Executive Council arc gi\eu Chambers ot Commerco and kindred bodies in 
power to elect honoraiy iiKinbeis ‘‘There India at the present time — 

BENGAL. 


The Bengal Chamber of Commerce was found- 
ed in 1834 Its head-quarters are in Calcutta 
Other societies connected with the tiadc and 
commerce of the ( itv arc the Royal Excliaugi 
the Bengal Bonded Warehouse latioii, th( 
Calcutta Trades Association, the Jidigal Na- 
tional Chamber of Comim ne and tin Marwari 
Chamber of Commi'rcc The Ikiigal Chambei 
IS r, gist( red with a dcclaratioi. of mem- 
bership oi 200. Its object® are tlie usual purposes 
connected with the protection of tra<le “ in 
particular in Calcutta ” Tin lo are two tlassc- 
of members, Peimaneiit and ITonoiaiy 

Merchants, bankers, sliipow'iiois, rcprcseii- 
tativcs of commeicial, railway and insuiancc 
companies, biokers, persons and firm® engaged 
in commerce, agriculture, mining or manu- 
facture, and joint stock companies or otliei 
corporations, formed for any purjiose or object 
connected with coinraerec, agriculture, mining 
or manufacture, and p<'r-,ons mgagid in oi 
connected with art, science* oi lileiatuu, maybe 
elected as permanent membeis oi the Chaiubei 

A candidate for election as a ptrmancrit 
member, whether an individual, a him or a 
joint stock company oi other corpoiation, 
must be propo-^ed by one and sKonded bj 
another pennanent member, and may be 
elected provisiona'ly by the Committee, but 
that election is subject t-o conllimation at the 
next annual general meeting The sub-ciiption 
to the funds of the Chambei ot permanent 
members residing or cairyiiig on brnmess in 
Calcutta is Rs 25 per mensem, and that ot 
permanent membcis rcsRiing or can yin g on 
business elsewhere than m Calcutta Rs 32 
annum. No entrance fee is ebartred 
Honorary members are not requiied to sub- 
bcribo to the funds of the Chamber Officials 
mid others iudirectly connected with the trade, 
commerce or manufactuics of Bengal, or who 
may have rendered distinguished t-ervire to 
the interests represented by tlie Chamber, 
may be elected honorary members by the Com- 
mittee upon the proposal of any two permanent 
members whtthei mt'mbi*r8 of the Committee 
not Strangers vRiting the Piesidency 
may be admitted by the Committee as honorarj 
members for a period not exceeding two months 
on the proposal of any permanent member 
Whether a member of the Committee or not 
Honorary members arc entitled to receive 
the last published report of the Committee, 
and to attend and speak but not to vobe at any 
meeting held during their member- 
ship, and may upon the invitation of the Presi- 
2«nt, Vice-President or durirman. as the case 
be, attend under the Uke conditions any 


noeetlng of Committee or of any departmental 
wmmittec or sub-i ouimitbeo 

The affairs of the Chamber are condusted 
by the following officers, namely, a President, 
Vice-Piesident seven ordinary members of 
Coiiimitt(*e. a Hi cietary and two Assistant Secre- 
taries and an Auditor Tin* Officers of the 
Clurub< r, with tlie ixcrptiou of the Secretary. 
\s istunt SiiritaiM'h and Auditor, act without 
r( uiuiK latioii The following an tlic* President 
ind his Committee appointed for the year 
C)18-1<H9 - 

Pmuli’iil —lion Mr \V A lion, side (Bird 
A Co ) 

V i(e~Vn‘suUnt — lion Mr W E Ciuiii, 0 B E. 
(Cialiam Co ) 

CommtHte — Mi ssrs E \ S Bell (Eastern 
Btiigal By), A Cuinrron (Macklnnon, 
Maclvi nzn* A' Co), W O Urazi block 
(Oilhindiis Aibullinot A Co), II Ilairis 
(Cbaitind Bank ol India, Australia Cc 
China), R Langloid .Taiin s (Tanien, Finlay 
A Co), lion Ml J Macki nzu (Macneill 
A Co ), and lion Mi 31 M Watson Sinytti 
(Tuiini Moirison A Co) 

Tin St cretaiy oi thi Clianiber is Mi H M. 
Haywood Asst S( ( ys — Mr 1) K Gunnison 
and Mr A C Baiih 1 

The following aie the public bodies to which 
the Chamber has tlie riglit of returning re- 
puM'iitatives, and tlic repicsentatlves re- 
turned for tlie current year . — 

Viceroy\ Legidatiie Council — Tlic Hon ’bio 
Mr W A Iron-idc 

Bengal Lcgidative Council — The Vice-Presi- 
dent of thi Chamber and the Hon. Mr. P, 
W Cai Ur, c I E 

Cult alia Port Commission — The Hon. Mr. J. 
MacWn/i( (Macneill A Co), the Hon Mr. W, 
J’ Cl urn, u n E (Graliam A Co), Mr A. 
Came ion (Macklnnon, Mackin/le A Co.), 
Mr C F Beadfl (Bt^cker, Gray A Co.), 
the Hon Mr F W Carter, c.r e. (Turner 
Monisoii A Co ), and Mr. L. Edwards 
( Vnduw Yulf A Co ) 

Calcutta Mmiuipal Corporation — ^Messrs E, 
W Bowri y (McLeod A Co ), Geo Morgan 
(H D Cartwright A Co), T. R Pratt and 
W R Rao (Sun Insurance Office) 

Bengal Boiler Commission — Messrs C L. 
Thomson (Eamagore Jute Factory Co., 
Ltd.), H H. Reynolds, mic.b (Bengal 
Coal Co , Ltd.), and T. Wilson ( Jesaop A 
Co . Ltd ) 

Board of Truitm of tfie Indian Mutuum^ 
Hon. Mr. R. M. Watson Smyth (Xutner 
Morrlaon A Co., Ld ). 
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Bmgal Smoke Nuisances Cor«mw«ion— -Messrs 
A Cochran (Burn & Co , Ltd ) •hnd J 
B. Murray <Clive Jute Mills). 

Calcutta Improvement Trust — Mr W E 
Dods (Agent, Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation) 

The Chamber elects representatives to variout 
other bodies of less importance, such as tin 
committee of the Calcutta Sailors’ Home, and 
to numerous subsidiary associations Tht 
follo^ng are the recognised associations ol 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce — 

Calcutta Wheat and Seed Trade Associationj 
Indian Jute Mills Association, Indian Tea 
Association, Calcutta Tea Traders Associa- 
tion, Calcutta Fire Insurance Agents Asso- 
ciation, Calcutta Import Trade Association, 
Calcutta Marine Insurance Agents Association, 
The Wine, Spirit and Beer Association of India, 
Indian Mining Association, Calcutta Baled 
Jute Association, Indian Paper Makers 
Association, Indian Engineering Association 
Calcutta Jute Fabrics Shippers Association, 
Calcutta Hydraulic Press Association, Jute 
Fabric Brokers Association, Baled Jute Ship- 
pers Association, Calcutta Jute Dealers 
Association and (Calcutta Liners Conference 

The Chamber maintains a Tribunal of Arbi- 
tration for the determination, settlement and 
adjustment ol disputes and differences relatmg 


to trade, business, manufactures, and to cus- 
toms of trade, between parties, all or any of 
whom reside or carry on business personally 
or by agent or otherwise in Calcutta, or else- 
where in India or Burmah, by whomsoever 
of such parties the said disputes and differen- 
ces be submitted The Secretary ol the Cham- 
ber acts as the Itegistrar of the Tribunal, which 
consists of such members or assi'^tants to mem- 
bers as may, from time to time, annually or 
otherwise be selected by the Registrar and 
willing to serve on the Tribunal. The Re- 
gistrar from time to time makes a list of such 
members and assistants. 

The Chamber also maintains a Licensed 
Measurers Department controlled by a special 
committee It iiuludes a Supeiintenuent, 
Deputy Superintendent (Mr A II Lugg) and 
two Assistant Sup('riiiti>ndents and the staff 
at the time of the last official returns eonsls- 
ttd of 145 officers The usual system of 
\^ork for the benefit of the trade of the 
port IS followed The Department has its own 
provident fund and compassionate fund and 
Measurers' Club The Chamber does not assist 
m the preparation of official statistical returns 
It publishes weekly the Calcutta Prices Current 
and its Monthly Supplement and also piiblibhcB 
a Urge number of statistical circulars ot various 
descriptions in addition to a monthly abstract 
of prociedings and many other circulars on 
matters under discussion 


BOMBAY. 


The object and duties of the Bombay Cham- 
ber, as sot forth in their rules and regulations, 
are to encourage a friendly feeling and unani- 
mity among commercial men on all subjects 
involving their common good , to promote 
and protect the general mcicantile interests of 
this Presidency , to collect and classify inform 
ation on all matters of general commercial 
Interest , to obtain the removal, as far as such 
a Society can, of all acknowledged grievances 
affecting meichants as a body, or mercantile 
interests in general . to receive and decide 
references on matters of usage and custom in 
dispute, recording such decisions for future 
guidance, and by this and such other means, 
as the Committee for the time being may think 
tit, assisting to form a code of practice foi 
simplifying and facilitating business , to com- 
municate with the public authorities, with 
‘Similar Associations m other places and witli 
individuals, on ah subjects of general mercantile 
interests , and to arbitrate between partii s 
willing to refer to, and abide by, the judgment 
of the Chamber. 

The Bombay Chamber was established in 
1836, under the auspices of Sir Robert Grant, 
Who was then Governor of the Presidency, and 
the programme described above was embodied 
In their first set of rules There Is affi- 
liated with tile Chamber the Bombay 3Iill- 
owuers* Association, which exists to carry out 
the same general objects as the Chamber in the 
special interests of “ miUowners and users of 
steam and water power ** Accordmg to the latest 
returns, -the number of members of the Cham- 
hei^ Is 184. ^Of these 16 represent banking 


institutions, 6 shipping agencies and companies, 

3 firms of solicitors, 3 lailway companies, 

4 insurance companies, 8 engineeis and contrac- 
tors, 95 firms engaged m general mercantile 
business. 

All persons engaged or interested in mercan- 
tile pursuits desirous of joining the Chamber 
and dibiiosed to aid in carrying its objects into 
effect are eligible to election to membership by 
ballot The (’lumber member's subscription is 
Rs 20, and the Associate member’s subscription 
IS Rs 15 per month and an additional charge of 
Rs 240 per annum is made to firms as subs- 
cription to the trade returns published by the 
Chamber Gentlemen distmgiushed for pubhp 
services, or “ emuient in commerce and manu- 
factuies,” may be elected honorary members and 
as such are exempt from paying subscriptions. 
Any stranger engaged or interested in mercan- 
tile pursuits and visitmg the Presidency may be 
introduced as a visitor by any Member of the 
Chamber inserting his name in a book to be 
kept for the purpose, but a residence of twe 
mouths shall subject him to the rule for the 
admission of members. 

Officers of the Year. 

The affairs and funds of the Chamber are 
managed by a committee of nine ordinary 
members, consisting of the chairman and 
deputy-chairman and seven members. The 
committee must, as a rule, meet at least once a 
week and the minutes of its proceedings are 
open to inspection by all members of the Cham* 
ber, subject to such regulations as the oom* 
mittee may make in regard to the matter* 
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A general meeting of the Chamber must be 
held once a year and ten or more members 
may requisition, through the officers of the 
Chamber, a special meeting at any time, for 
a specific purpose. 

The Chamber elects representatives as follows 
to various public bodies — 

Legislative Council of the Governor-General, 
one representative The Chamber may cleit 
anyone, but in practice they have hitherto 
returned their chairman 

Legislative Count il of the Governor of Bom- 
bay, one representative, who may also be 
anyone, but is, in practice, always the deputy 
chairman 

Bombay Municipal Corporation, two mem- 
bers, elected for three years 

Board of Trustees for the Improvement of 
the City of Bombay, one member, elected for 
two years. 

Board of Trustees of the Port of Bombay, 
five members, two and three being elected in 
alternate years 

Representatives on the TjCgislative Councils 
become ex-ofllcio members of the committee 
of the Chamber, during their terms of office, 
if they are not already members 

The following are the officers of the Chamber 
for the year 1918-19 and their representatives 
on the various public bodies — 

Chairman — The Hon’ble Mr Malcolm N 
Hogg (Forbes, Forbes, Campbell <fe Co , Ld ) 

Depnf}f Chairman — The Ilon’ble Mr S J 
Gillum (Bombay Coy , Ltd ) 

Committee — ^Messrs .1 B B( nnett (Latham 
Abercrombie & Co), G H Bowman (Lyon 
Txwd & Co , Ltd ) , .T H Fyo (Maekinuon, 
Mackenzie & Co ), Ralph Kidd (National 
Bank of India, Ltd ), Nigel F Baton (W & 
A Graham &Co),A .7 Raymond (F D 
S.ussoon & Co), il Woollcombe (B B A 
& C I Railway) 

Secretary Mr R E Gregor-Pearse 

Representatives on — 

Viceregal Legislative Council The Chair- 
man. 

Bombay Legislative Council The Deputy 
Chairman. 

Bombay Improvement Trust Mr A M Tod 

Bombay Port Tmst' The Hon’ble Mr. 
Malcolm N Hogg, Mr Meyer Nissim, Mr 
Nigel F. Baton, Mr A H Fioom and Sir 
Thomab Birkett, Kt 

Bombay Municipality Messrs Malcolm N. 
Hogg (Forbes, I'orbes, Campbell & Co . 
Ld ) and Harry T Gome (South British 
Insurance Co , Ld.) 

Advisory Board of Sydenham College of 
Commerce and Economics: Messrs W. A 
Haig Brown and J. 8. Wardlaw Milne. 


Bombay Smoke Nuisances Commission I 
: The Hon Mr Malcolm N Hogg 

St George's Hospital Advisory Committee: 
j Sir Stanley Reed, Kt , LL D 

i Special Work. 

I One of the most important functions per- 
I formed by the Chamber is that of arbitration 
in commercial disputes Rules for this have 
been in existence for many years and have 
worked most satisfactorily. The decisions 
j arc in all cases given by competent arbitrators 
, appointed by the General Committee of the 
I Chamber and the system avoids the great 
I expense of resort to the Law Courts 
I A special department of the Bombay Chamber 
IS its Statistical Department, which prepares 
' a large amount of statistical returns connected 
! with the trade of the port and of great 
importance to the conduct of commerce. 

I The department consists of eleven Indian 
j clerks wdio, by the authority of Government, 
j work in the Customs House and have every 
I facility placed at their disposal by the 
Customs authorities They compile all the 
I statistical information in connection with 
I the trade of tho port, in both export and 
I import divisions, which it is desirable to 
record No other Chamber in India does 
similar work 

The Bombay Chamber publish a Daily Arri- 
val Return which shows the receipts into 
Bombay of cotton, wlicat and seeds, and a 
♦Daily Trade Return, which deals with trade 
by sea and shows in great detail imports of 
various kinds of merchandise and of treasure, 
while the same return contams particulars of 
the movements of merchant vessels 

The Chamber publishes twice a week detailed 
reports known as ♦Import and ♦Export mani- 
fests, which give particulars of the cargo car- 
ried by each steamer to and from Bombay 

Three statements are issued once a month. 
♦One shows the quantity of exports of cotton 
seeds and wheat from the principal ports of the 
whole of India The second gives in detail 
imports from Europe, more particularly in 
regard to grey cloths, bleached cloths, Turkey 
red and scarlet cloths, printed and dyed goods, 
fancy cloth of various descriptions, woollens, 
yams, metals, korosmo oil, coal, anlhne dyes, 
sugar, matches, wines and other sundry goods. 
The third statement is headed, “ Movements 
of Piece Goods and Yam by Rail,*' and show 
the despatches of imported and local manufac- 
tured piece-goods and yam from Bombay to 
other centres of trade served by tho railways. 

•The " Weekly Return ’* issued by the 
Chamber shows clearances of a large number 
of important descriptions of merchandise. 
A return of “ Current Quotations" is Issued 
once a week, on the day of the departure of the 
English mail, and shows the rates of exchange 
for Bank and Mercantile Bills on England and 
Pans, and a large quantity of general banking 
and trade information. 

The annual reports of the Chamber are 
substantial tomes in which the whole of the 


* The publication of these returns has been temporarMysuspended by order of Government. 
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affftita of the Chamber and the trade of the 
port during the past year are reviewed. 

The Chamber has also a Measurement De 
partment with a stall of 16, whose business is 
that of actual measurement of exports in the 
docks before loading in steamers Certificate^ 
are issued by these officers with the authorlt^ 
of the Chamber to shippers and ship agents 
as to the measurement of cotton and other 
goods In bales or packages. The measurers 
are in attendance on the quays whenever there 
are goods to be measured and during the busy 
season are on duty early and late The certi- 
ficates granted show the followmg details — 

(а) the date, hour and place of measurement ^ 

(б) the name of the shipper ; 

(c) the name of the vessel , 

(d) the port of destination , 

(e) the number and description of packages , 

(/) the marks ; 

{g) the measurement , and, in the case of 
goods shipped by boats, 

(A) the registered number of the boat, 

(^) the name of the tindal. 

Bombay Millowners* Association. 

The Bombay Millowncrs’ Association was 
established in 1875 and its objects are as fol- 
low 

(а) The protection of the interests of 
millowners and users of steam, water 
and/or electric power in India , 

(б) The promotion of good relations be- 
tween the persons and bodies using 
such power , 

(c) Tlie doing of all those acts and things 
by which these objects may be 
furthered. 

Any Individual partnership or company, 
owning ore or more mill or mills or one or 
more press or presses or one or more ginning 
or other factory or factories actuated by steam, 
Water, electric and/or other power is eligible 
for membership, membeis being elected by 
ballot. Every member is entitled to one vote 
for every complete sum of Rs 50 paid by him 
as annual subscription. 

The membership of the Association in 1918 
numbered 100. 

The following is the Committee for 1 918 — 


The following are the Association's Re- 
presentatives on public bodies : — 

Legislative Council of E E» the Governor 
of Bombay • The Hon'ble Sir Diushaw 
M Petit, Bart 

Bombay Port Trust : Sir Vithaldas B. 
Thackerscy, Kt 

CUy of Bombay Improvemeni Trust; Sir 
ftassoon David, Bart 

Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute . Mr. 
Jehangir Bomanjee Petit 

Bombay Smole Nuisances Commission ’ 
Messrs C N. Wadiaand W. A Sutherland, 

Advuoru Board of Sydenham College of 
Commerce and Economics Mr C N Wadia. 

Indian Merchants’ Chamber. 

The Bombay Indian Merciiaiits' Chamber and 
Bureau was established in 1907 with the f iilow- 
ing objects — “ To encourage a friendly f elhig 
and unanimitv among the commercial men 
on all subjects involving their common good; 
to promote and protect the trade, commerce 
and manufactures of India and in particular 
to promote the general commercial interests 
of the Presidency of Bombay , to consider and 
deliberate on all questions affecting the rights 
of Indian Merchants, to represent to the Gov- 
enimcnt their grievances, if any, and to obtain 
by constitutional methods the removal of such 
grievances , to collect and compile and distribute 
in such manner as may be the most expedient 
tor purposes of disseminating commercial and 
economic loiowledge, all 8tatl'^tics and other 
information relating to trade, commerce and 
finance, specially India as well as to form 
and maintain library, and goncraliv to do 
all such matters as may promote the above ob- 
jects in view , to arbitrate between parties 
willing to refer and abide by the judgment 
of the Chamber , to receive and de*cide refer- 
ences of matters of usage and custom in dis- 
pute, recording such decisions of future gui- 
dance and assisting by this and such other 
means, as the committee for the time being may 
think fit, to form a code of practice so as to 
•simplify and facilitate the transaction of busi- 
ness ” 

The Chamber has not yet taken up the work 
of arbitration, measurements, etc. 

The following bodies are connected directly 
and indirectly with the Chamber, though no 
public body Is directly affiliated to it — 


C N. Wadia, Esq (Chairman), N. G. Hunt, 
E‘<q {Dy Chairman), The Hon Sir 
Dlnshaw M Petit, Bart , Sir Sas oon 
David, Bait , The Hon Sir Fazulbhoy 
Currimbhov, Kt , C B E , The Hon Sir 
Dinshaw E Wacha, Kt , Sir Vithaldas 
D. Thackorsey, Kt , Tlie Hon Mr C. V. 
Mehta, The Hon. Mr Munmohanda'^ s 
Ramji, Messrs W H. Brady, Rehlratoola 
Currlmbhoy Ebrahim, A Geddis, 
Mathradas Goculdas, Narottam M. 
Gpculda^ Cowasjee Jehangir (JunA, 
Meyer Rlaslin, Jehangir B. Petit, N. B. 
Saklatwalla and N. N. Wadia, CXE. 


Mr B. B. Gregor-Pearse, Seeretury. 


The Bombay Native Piece-goods Association 
(which sends a large number of represent- 
atives) , 

The Grain Merchants’ .Associtktion ( which 
IS a member) , 

The Hindustani Native Merchants’ Associa- 
tion (which Is a member), 

The Bombay Country Tobacco Trade Asso- 
ciation ; 

The j^mbay Rice Merchants* Association ; 

The Bombay Fancy Piece-goods Association; 

The Bombay Yarn, Copper and Brass I^at|V0 
Merchants* Aa^lai^ion, 
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The Ghamber elects a representative jointly 
with the Bombay Native Piece-goods Mer- 
chants' Association to tb** Bombay Legi8lati\e 
OounoU and a representative to the Boaid 
of Trustees for the Port of Bombay, whenever 
ir is notified b> the Government {vide Act 
No. 1 of 1909) The Channber also has the 
right to elect a representative on the Board of 
the SydoTiham College of Commerce and Econo- 
mics, Bombay 

Any person engaged in mercantile pursuits 
or interested in trade and commerce desirous 
of Joining the Chamber is eligible for member- 
ship, there being two classes of members, vxz , 
Ordinary and Honorary. Ordinary members 
shall be (1) Resident members who pay Rs 30 
annual fee, except that if an Association joins 
as a member it shall have to pay an annual f* i 
of Rs. 100, and (2) Mofussil members who pay 
Es 5 as annual fee An ordinary member also 
pays an entrance fee of Rs 50 on being elected 

Gentlemen distinguished for public services 
or eminent in commeicc and manufactures or 
otherwise interested in the aims and objects of 
the Chamber may be elected as Honorary 
members by a General Meeting of the Cham- 
ber on the recommendation of the Committee 
and as such are exempted from paying sub 
Bcriptions ihey are not entitled to vote at 
any meeting of the Chamber nor they are eli- 
gible to serve on the Committee They are, 
however, supplied all the publications of the 
Chamber free of charge. 

The following are the Oflacers of the Chamber 
for tne year 191 8-19 — 

Chairman — The Hon Mr. Chunilal V. Mehta. 

Vice-Chairman — Mr JehangirB Petit 

Committee — The Hon Mr. Munmohandas^^ 
Ramji, The Hon Mr J.allubhoy ^ Alehta, 
Mr Jamnadas Dwarkadas, The Hon Sir 
Fazulbhoy Cummbhoy,Kt ,c u E ,The Hon 
Mr Purshottamdas Thakoicdas, Sir Vithul- 
das D Thackersey, Mr Hansiaj Pragjl Tha- 
ckersey, The lion Sir 1) E Wacha, Mr M 
Subedar, Mr Devidas Madhavji Thak- 
ersey, Mr. W. T Halai, Sir Shapoorjl B 
Broacha, Mr Motilal Vallabhaji, Mr Moti- 
lal Kanji, Mr. Giilabcliand Devchand Zaven, 
Mr 8. E. Warden, Mr Mulji Haridas, 
Mr Narandas I’ursh .ttara, Mr Matliuradas 
Vasanji, Mr Phiroz J Bilimona, Mr 
Ravashanker Jagiivan, Mr Chaturbhuj 
Shlvji, Mr Laxraldas R Talrsee, Mr 
Naranji Harlbhoy, Mr. S B BiUmoria, 
Mr. Laxmichand Manekchand Khokhoni. 

Secretary. — Mr. J K Mehta, m.A. 

The following are the Chambers’ representa 
tives on various public bodies — 

Bombay Legislative Conned — The Hon. Mr 
Muumohandass Ramji 

Advisory Bo(krd of the Sydenham College of 
Commerce — The Hon. Sir D. B. Wa<^o. 

The etaS of the Chamber include 
/SecrpfBry.—Mr. J. K. Mehta, M.A. 

Asst, Secretary,-^Mt. K, M, Demi, B Com, 


Bony. Auditor. — ^Mr. Devidas Vithaldas. 

Sohettors —Messrs. Bdgelow, Gulabchand, 
Wadia & Co. 

The Chamber publishes every mouth a journal 
In Gujarati giving Information on commercial 
and industrial subjects and publishing all sta- 
tistics considered important relating to trade 
and commerce of India. 

Cotton Trade Association. 

The Bombay Cotton Trade Association, 
Limited, was founded in 1876 The objects for 
which it was established were, inter alia, "to 
adjust disputes between persons engaged in the 
cotton trade, to establish just and equitable 
principles In the trade, to maintain uniformity to 
rules, regulations and usages in the trade, to 
adopt standards of classifleation in the trade, to 
acquire, preserve and disseminate useful inform- 
ation connected with the cotton Interests 
throughout all markets and generally to pro- 
mote tlie cotton trade of the City of Bombay 
and India and augment the faedities with 
which it may be conducted " In 1892 the 
Association was incorporated under the Indian 
Companies Act, 1882, with a Capital of Rs. 
50,000, in 50 shares of Rs 1,000 each In 1917 
the share capital was increased to Rs 60,000. 
In addition to the shareholders (Members), the 
Association had in 1918 126 Associate Members. 
The affairs of the Company are managed by a 
Board of Directors not less than nine or more 
than twenty in number The present Direc- 
torab" is constituted as follows . — 

Chairman — Mr. T D. Moore (Now Mofussil 
Co., Ltd ) 

Deputy Chairman — James P. Chrystal (P, 
Chrystal & Co ) 

Messrs. J L Ainsworth (Gill & Co), 
Anandilal Ishwardas (AnandilaJ Ishwardas 
& CO ), G. Boyagis (Ralll Brothers), H. p. 
Bush (The Bombay Co. Ltd ), C. W. du 
Breul (Breul& Co ), K Futamura (Gosho 
Kabushike Kaishaj, J Muller (Volkart 
Brothers), The Hon’ble Mr Purshottamdas 
Thakoredas (Narandas Rajaram & Co ), C, 
H Roberts (Prior do Saone & Co.). 

Ramnaraln Harnandral (Hamandral 
Ramnarain), N B, Saklatwala (Tata Sons 
& Co ), N Takeuchi (Mitsui Bussan Kaisha, 
Ltd.), VassoDjee Jeewandas (Khimjee 
Visram , C N Wadia (The Century 
Spinning & Weaving Co , Ltd ). 

Secretary — Mr. NoelWilkinson, B a , 7.I.S.A. 

Bombay Native Piece-Goods 
Merchant^' Association. 

The objects of the Association are as follow.— 

(a) To promote by creating friendly feelings 
and unity amongst the Merchants, the busi- 
ness of tile piece-goods trade in general at 
Bombay* and to protect the interest thereof; 
{b) to remove, os far as it will be within the 
powers of the Association to do so, all thft trade 
difticultiee of the Piece-goods business and to 
frame such line of conduct as will (adUtate 
the trade; (c) to ooUeot and assort statistjos 
relating to pteoe-goods and to correspond with 
public oodles on matters affecting trade, and 
which may bo deemed advisable for the pro* 
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tection and advancement of objects of the 
Aseociation or any of them , and (d) to hear 
and decide disputes that may be referred to 
for arbitration. 

The following are the ofllce-bearers for the 
current year; — 

Chairman — The Hon. Mr. Manmohandas 
Ramji. 

D^uty Chairman — Mir. Devidas Madhavji 
Thakerscy, J P. 

Hon Joint Secretaries — Messrs Lalji Govmdji 
and Goculdas Jivraj Dayal 

Sony. Treasurer, — Mr. Mathuradas Haridas. 


Grain Merchants' Association. 

The object of this body is “to promote 
the mterests of thf merchants and to put the 
grain and seeds trade on a sound footing." It 
is an influential body of large membership. 
The oflace holders for the current year are as 
follow — 

Chairman — Mr Velji Lakhamsi, B.A., ll.b. 

Vice-Chairman — Mr Dharsi Khotsi (Messrs. 

'Jalockchand Mauraj) 

Uony. Secretary — Mr Pragji Mohonji Hothari. 

Secretary — Mr. Lalshanker Harprasad. 


KARACHI. 


The objects and duties of the Karachi Cham- 
ber are set forth in terms similar to those of 
Bombay. Qualifications for membership are 
also similar Honorary membership is con- 
ferred upon “ any gentlemen interested in the 
affairs and objects of the Chamber”, subject 
to election by the majority of tne votes of mem- 
bers. All new members joining the Chamber 
pay Rs. 100 entrance fee and the monthly sub- 
scriptions is Rs 6 for any member contributing 
Ra. flOO to the Chamber Fund, in addition to 
entrance fee, and Rs 12 without such contribu- 
tion. The subscription for the Chamber's pe- 
riodical returns is Rs 5 per month The affairs 
of the Chamber are managed by a committee 
of ten members, consisting of a Chairman, 
Vice-Chairman and eight members, elected at 
the annual meeting of the Chamber in January 
or immediately after The Chamber elects 
a representative on the Bombay Legislative 
Council and three representatives on the Karachi 
Port Trust There were last year 66 members 
of the Chamber, and 7 Honorary Members. 

The following are the officers of the Chamber 
for the current year — 

Chairman — The Hon’blc Mr M de P Webb, 
0 I E (Forbes Forbes Campbell Co , Ld ) 

Vice-Chairman — Islr W H. Nicholas (Ander- 
son & Co ) 

Managing Committee — Messrs L. Brachi 
(James Finlay <fe Co , Ld ), F Claj^ton (Fleming 
Shaw & Co ), C. C Dcmetriadi (Ralli Brothers), 
W. P. irceman (North-Western Railway), Geo 


Gordan (Ciiarterod Bank of India, Australia 
('lima), H G. Houghton(Donald Graham & Co ), 
H H Sawyer (i)avid Sassoon <fe Co., Ld), 
and S C Woodward (Clements, Robson & Co ). 

Representative on the Bombay Legislative 
Council — The Hon. Mr. M. de P. Webb, 
C I E , c B E. 

Representative on the Karachi Port Trust — 
Mr J R Baxter, Mr. E. A. Pearson and Mr. 
S C. Woodward 

Secretary — Mr E. L. Rogers. 

Public Measurer — Captain S Mylcrist. 

The followmg are the prmcipal ways in which 
the Chamber gives a special assistance to mem- 
bers The Committee take into consideration 
and give an opinion upon questions submitted 
by members regarding the custom of the trade 
or of the Port of Karachi. The Committee under- 
take to nominate Euiopean surveyors for the 
settlements of disputes “ as to the quality or 
condition of merchandise as to the quality 
in which both parties desire the Chamber to 
do 80 ” When two members of the Chamber 
or when one member and a party who is not 
a member have agreed to refer disputes to 
the arbitration of the Chamber or of an 
arbitrator or arbitrators nominated by the 
Chamber, the Committee will undertake to 
nominate an arbitrator or arbitrators, under 
certain regulations. A public measurer is 
appomted under the authority of the Chamber 
to measure pressed bales of cotton, wool, 
hemp, hides and other merchandise in Karachi. 


MADRAS. 


The Madras Chamber of Commerce was found- 
ed in 1886 All merchants and other persons 
engaged or interested in the general trade, com- 
merce and manufactures of Madras are eligible 
for membership Any assistant sign mg a firm 
or signing per pro for a firm is eligible Mem- 
bers who are absent from Madras but pay their 
subscriptions may be lepresentod in the Cham- 
ber by their poweis-of-attomey, as honorary 
members, subject to ballot Honorary mem- 
bers thus elected are entitled to the full privilege 
of ordinary members. Election for membership 
s by ballot at a general meeting, a majority 
of two- thirds of the recorded votes being 
necessary to secure election. Every member 
pays an entrance fee of Rs. IdO, provided that 


banks, corporate bodies and mercantile firms 
may be represented on the Chamber by one 
or more members and are liable for an entrance 
fee of Rs 100 once in ten years each. The 
subscription shall not exceed Rs 160 per annum, 
payable quarterly in advance, subject to reduc- 
tion from time to time in accoi dunce with the 
state of the Chamber's finances. Absentees 
in Europe pay no subscription and members 
temporarily absent from Madras pay one rupee 
per month Honorary members are admissible 
to the Chamber on the usual conditions. Mem- 
bers becoming insolvent cease to be members 
but are eligible for re-election without repay* 
ment of the entrance donation. 
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The Chamber uodertakea arbitratioiivH and 
surveys, the granting of certificates of origir 
an d the registration of trade marks One of the 
rules for the last named is “ that no trade mark 
on ticket shall be registered on behalf of an 
Indian firm trading under a European name *' 

The following publications are issued by the 
Chamber — Madras Price Current and Market 
Report, Tonnage Schedule and Madras Landing 
Charges and Harbour Dues Schedule. 

There are 40 members and five honorary 
members of the Chamber in the current year 
and the officers and committee for the year arc 
as follows — 

Chairman — The Hon’ble Sir Gordon Fraser 

Vice-Chairman — Sir Bernard Hunter. 

CommiUee — Mr A J Leech, Mr H P M 
Rae, Mr A P Symonds, Mr. F E L Workc, 
Mr. F B Wathen 

Secretary — Mr W. D St Lrger. 

The followii g are bodies to which the Cham- 
ber are entitled to elect representatives, and the 
repicsentatives elected for the year — 

Madras Legislative CouncU — The Hon’ble 
Sir Gordon Fraser. 

Madras Port Trust — The Hon'ble Sir Gordon 
Fraser ( Messrs Best & Co , Ld ), Mr. H P M 
Rae (The Bombay Co , Ld ), Mr J F Simpson 
(Messrs Gordon Woodroffe & Co ), Mr A P 
Symonds (Messrs bmny & Co , Ld ) Mr R 
Todd (Madras <fe Southern Mahratta Railway 
Co, Ld), Mr A Muirhead, oiB (The South 
Indian Railway Co , Ld ), Mr. J. U Thongcr 
(Madras Trades’ Association) 

Madras Municipal Corporation — Mr A J 
Leech (Messrs T A Taylor & Co k Mr A P 
Symonds (Messrs Binny & Co Ld k A. J 
Powell (Madras Electric Tramway Co , Ld ). 

Nominated by Government — The Hon’ble 
Sir Gordon Fraser (Best & Co , Ld.), Mr. J. W 
Crusha (Wilson & Co ). 


British Imperial Council of Commerce, London 
—Mr A J Yorke (in Europe) 

Indian Tea Cess Committee . — ^Mr. J. C, Arm* 
strong (Parry & Co.). 

Southern India Chamber* 

The Southern India Chamber of Commerce 
has Its Registered Oflice in Madras. The ob- 
jects of the Chamber are those usual for such 
bodies, concerning the promotion of trade, 
especially in the Madras Presidency, and the 
interests of members Special objects are stated 
to be — 

“ To maintain a Library of books and publi- 
cations of commercial interest, so as to difluse 
commercial information and knowledge amongst 
its members. 

“ To establish Museums of commercia 
products or organise exhibitions, either on 
behalf of the Chamber or m co-operation with 
others." 

There arc two classes of members, permanent 
and honorary The usual conditions as to 
ellgibihty for election prevail. 

The right of electing two representatives to 
the Madras Port Trust was accorded to the 
Chamber by tile Madras Port Trust Amend* 
ment Act, 1915 Members of the Chamber 
hold seats m the Madras Legislative Council 
and in the Madras Corporation, but the 
Chamber does not enjoy the right of electing 
representatives to these bodies. 

Preawfenf— Rao Bahadur P. Theagaroya 
Chettiar, b a 

Vice-President^— ISXiixn Bahadur M A. 
Kuddus Badsha Sahib and Dewan Bahadur 
Govjndoss Chathurbhoojadoss 

Honorary Secretaries — M R By. M Venn* 
gopala Kaidu and Moulana Abdus Subhan 
Sahib 

Asst. Secreiary^C. Duraiswami Alyangsr 

B.A. 


UPPER INDIA CHAMBER. 


The Upper India Chamber of Commerce 
Is concerned with trade, commerce ard manu- 
factures in the United Piovinces and has its 
registered office at Cawnpore Members are 
elected by the Committee, subject to confirma- 
^ tlon b> the next general meeting of the Ciuinber 
I Honorary members arc elected on the usual 
qualifications, but can neither serve in the Com- 
mittee nor vote at meetings of the Chamber 
There is no entrance fee for membership, but 
subscriptions are payable as follows — A firm, 
company or associa.Uon having its place of 
business in Cawnpore, Rs 200 a year , an in- 
dividual member, ’■esident or carrviiig oii busi- 
ness in Cawnpore, Rs. 100 , firms or Inuivi- 
duals having their places of business or resi- 
dence outside Cawnpore pay half the above 
rates, but the maintenance of a branch office 
in Cawnpore necessitates payment of full rates 

The affairs and funds of the Chamber are 
managed by a Committee of ten members, 
which has power to constitute Local Commit- 
tees, of from four to seven members each, 
at trade centres where membership is sufflol- 
eotly numerous to justify the step. Such Ifocai 


Committees have power to communicate only 
with the Central Committee 

The Chamber appoints arbitration Tribu- 
nals for the settlement and adjustment of dis- 
putes wher invited to do so, members of the 
i'ribunals being selected from a regular printed 
ILt of arbitrators 

The Cnamber has in the present year 65 mem- 
bers, four honorary members and five affiliated 
luembers 

The following are the officers — . 

, President — The Hon. Mr. Thomas Smith 
(Muir Mills Co , Ltd) 

Vice- President — Mr T D Eidelston (Begg 
Sutherland & Co ) 

Members — Sir Lo^ie P. Watson, Messrs* 
T Gavin Jones (Kmpire Eng. Co., Ltd ), 8, H. 
Taylor Elgin Mills Co., ltd.), A W. Lllley 
(Ca npon* Woollen Mill fo, Ltd.), B R. 
Briscoe (Cawnpon Cotton M 11 < o , I td ), E.L. 
Watson (D Waldiq <fc Co , Ltd.), Babu Bam 
Narai (liudridas Ram Naialn), Mr. C.L. Tay- 
lor fO. B. Railway). 

Secretary — Mr. J. G. Byan. 

Mead B. H. Ghosal. 
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PUNJAB. 


The Panjftb Chfimber o! Commerce has its 
beadquarters at Delhi and exists for the care 
of mercantile interests on the usual lines in the 
Punlab, the North-West Frontier Province and 
Kashmir There are afl&llated branches 
of the Chamber at Lahore and Amritsar. 
Members are elected by ballot, the only iiecx s- 
sary qualification b( ing Interest In merca til< 
pursuits. There is no entrance fee The rate 
of subscription is Rs 10 per month Th» 
Chamber returns one member to a seat on the 
Punjab Legislative Council and one on the 
Municipal Corporation, Delhi. 

The following are the Officers, Committee and 
fiepresentatlves on public bodies as at the 
end of November 1918 — 

President— The Hon’ble Mr James Currie 
(Messrs. James Currie <& Co ). 

Vice-President — Lala Girdhari Lall (Amritsar 
Flour and General Mills Co , Ld.) 


Commtttee.-~-Mi. R. B. Grant Go van (The 
Delhi Flour Mills Co , Ixi ). Mr. V. F Gray 
(Messrs R. J, Wood <fe Co ), Mr D, N, 
Bhanja (Messrs. Kerr Tarruck&Co), Mr. 
H H Yule (East Indian Railway), 
^Ir W A Whyte (Allahabad bank, Ld.), 
Mr P B Christo (Messrs Christo <fc Co ), 
Lala Motiram M( hra (Messrs Motiram 
Mt'hra & Co ), Lala L T) Laehmi .\arain. 
R B Lala Ramsaran Dass, CTE. 
(\Iessrs Mela Ram & Sons’ Cotton Mills), 
Representative on Punjab Legislative Council — 
The Hon’ble Mr James Currie. 
Representative on the Delhi Municipal Com- 
Mr R E. Grant Govan ( i’he Delhi 
Flour Mills Co , Ld ) 

Serretary — Mr. J Renton Denning, FR SA 
The Chamber is affiliated with the British 
Imperial Council of Commerce, London, and is 
represented in England by Sir James Wither, 
Alliance Bank of Simla, and ISIr H C Chnlmers, 
National Bank of India, Ltd , London 


UNITED PROVINCES. 


A meeting of Indians engaged or interested 
In the trade and industry ot the United Pro- 
vinces was held at Cawnpore in February 
1914 to inaugurate an Indian Chamber for the 
United Provinces Representatives of firms 
In Ctownpore, Bf'nares. Allahabad, Lucknow, 
IVzabad and other places Were present It 
was unanimously resolved to establish a United 
Provinces Chamber of Commerce With its 
b^dquarters at CJawnporc. The Chamber 
hM been registered under the Indian Companies 
Act and has been recognised by the Provincial 
Government, which has granted the privilege 
of nominating two members of the Chamber 
to the Clawnpore Municipal Board The total 
number of members of the Chamber in 1917 
was 79. 

The following are the office holders of the 
Chamber appointed in 1917. 


Preswieaf— R B Lala BKhambcr Nath 
Sahib (Ram Rafcan Ram Gopal, Proprietor, 
Sri ICrNhna Ginning Factory Director, 
Punjab National Bank Ld , Cawnpore). 

Vice-Presidents — The Hon’ble Mr C Y. 
Chintamani (Allahabad), B Alakh Dhari 
Sahib (Inspector- Gen oral of Commerce 
and Indu^t^y, Gwalior), L Kamlapat 
(Baijnath Juggilall, Cawmpoic) 

Bony Secretanj—'B Viknnajit Singh Sahib 
(Diiector, l>un]ab National Bank Ld and 
the Newspapers Limited), Messis Ram- 
chandra Giir 8.ihai (Mull Cotton Mills Co 
Ltd , Cawnpore) 

Bony Joint Secrctary^Me B N Sen (Mer- 
chant, Cawnpore) These officers together 
art the Managing Committee. 


BURMA. 


The Burma Chamber of Commerce, with 
headauarters at Rangoon, exists to encourage 
friencfly feeling and unanimity among commercial 
men on all subjects involving their common 
good, to promote and protect trade, commerce 
and manufactures and, in particular, the general 
mercantile interests of the province, to communi- 
cate with public authorities, associations and 
Individuals on all matters, directly or indirectly 
footing these interests, and to provide for 
arbitration between parties willing to refer to, 
and abide by, the Judgment of arbitrators ap- 
pointed by the Chamber The following aie 
afiWated bodies 

Burma Fire Insurance Association. 

Burma Marine Insurance Agents’ Associa- 
tk>u< 

Rangoon Import Association. 

Tavby Chamber of Hines. 

The Chamber elects representatives to the 
following Public Bodies . — 

Burma Legislative Council. 


Rangoon Port Trust Board 

Rangoon Municipal (!lommittee. 

Victoria Memorial Park Trustees. 

Pasteur Institute Committee. 

Burma Boiler Commission. 

All British corporations, companies, firms or 
persons engaged or interest d in mercantile 
pursUiti, such as merchants, bankers, ship- 
owners ajiU brokers or who are connected with 
agriculture, milling, manufactures, insurance, 
railways, commerce, art, science or literature 
shall be eligible to become Chamber Membem. 
Every non- hritish concern or person, similarly 
engaged or interested as indicated above, other 
than a subject of a State with wliich the British 
Empire was atWar on September 19th, 1918, shall 
be eligible for election as an Associate Member^ 
The annual subscription ol each Chamber Mem- 
ber shall Ije Rs. 240 per annum and of each 
Associate Member Rs. 180 jiei annum. Officials 
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and others indirectly connected with the trade 
of the province, or who may have rendered dis- 
tinguished service to the interests represented I 
by the Chamber, may be elected by the Com 
mittee, either on their own motion or on the | 
suggestion of t3vo Members as Honorary Mem- 1 
bers of the Chamber Honorary Members are i 
not required to subscribe to the funds of the 
Chamber 

The Chamber undertakes arbitrations in * 
addition to its ordinary work It, does not 
publish anv statistical returns 

The following arc the Officers, Committee 
and Representatives on public bodies for the ' 
current year — 

Chairman — The Hon Mr E O Anderson 
(Bulloch Bros & Co , Ld ) 

Vice-Chamnan — W Buchanan, Esq (Messrs 
Einlay, Fleming & Co ) 

Committee — Messrs E .T Holbcrton (Bom- 
bay-Burraa Trading Corpn , Ltd ) , H B 
Huddleston, O.B.E. (Burma Railways), 


A. E Finlay (J. A. Begbie & Co.), J. Hogg 
(Messrs, llaroerlnk, Smith & Co ), J. Smith 
(National Bank of India, Ld ), J. 
Poison (The Irrawaddy Flotilla Co., Ltd.}, 
J A Swan (Steel Brothers & Co., Ld.}, 
G. Whigbam (Burma Oil Co , Ld.). 

Secretary — Mr. C A. Cuttriss 

Representative on the Burma Legitlatfm 
Council — The Hon'ble Mr. E. O. Anderson. 

Bepresentatives on the Rangoon Port Tru^ 
Roarrf— Messrs D Robertson, W Buchanan, 
J. A Poison and J A. Swan, 

Representative on the Rangoon Municipal 
Committee — Mr G Whlgham. 

Vittona Memorial Park Trustee — The Hon’ble 
Mr. E 0 Anderson 

Pasteur Institute Committee — The Hon’ble 
Mr. E O Anderson 

Burma Boiler commission — Mr, H.H. Gallic 
(Bulloch Bros & Co , Ltd ). 


COCANADA. 


The Cocanada Chamber of Commerce was 
established on 29th October, 1868 

The following are the office-holders of the 
Cocanada Chamber of Commerce, which has 
it- headquarters at Ckicanada, the chief port 
on the Coromandel Coast, north of Madra*? — 
Messrs B Eddington (Coromandel Co , Ltd ), 
Chairman, E H D’Cruz (Wilson di Co >, 
A. E Todd (Simson Bros ), M R. Ry 
Rao Bahadur K, Survanaravanamurt\ 
Naldu Gam and G M Lake (Innes & 
Co ), G. W. Thompon (Shaw Wallace 
& Co ), R J. Hunter (Ripley and Co ) 
A Steiner (Volkart Bro^ ), ai'd C D 
Shore (Gordon Woodroffe & Co ) 

Secretary- Mr J. A Muller. 

The rules of the Chamber provide “that by 
the term ‘ member ’ be understood a mercan- 
tile firm or establishment, or the permanent 
agency of a mercantile firm or establishment, 
Or a society of merchants carrying on business 
in CkicanuQa, or other place in the Districts of 
Kistna, Godavaii, Vizagapatam, and Ganjam, 
and duly electing according to the Rules of the 
Chamber, and that all such be eligible, but only 
members resident in Cocanada can hold office ’’ 


Members are elected bv ballot. The Com* 
mittee, when called upon by disputing members 
or non-members of the Chamber, give their 
decision upon all questions of mercantile usage 
and arbitrate upon anv commercial matter 
referred to them for final judgment. In the 
tormer case a fee of Rs 16 and in the latter a 
fee of Rs 82 must accompany the reference. 

TheCommitteecons’stof 3 members, inclndlng 
the Chairman, and the Committee are elected 
I by ballot, the Chairman at the general meeting 
I of .January in each vear, for a term of 12 months. 

I The entrance fee for each member whose 
place of bu';iness is in Cocanada is Rs, 
50 and for each member whoso place 
of bu«5inpss is elsewhere be Rs 25. The 
subscription for each member whose place 
of business Is in Cocanada is Rs 120 per annum, 
and for each member wdiosc place of business 
is elsewhere be Rs 60 per annum, payable 
quarterly in advance Committee meetings are 
held on the Ist Tuesday in the month and 
general meetings on the 2nd Tuesday. 

A weekly slip of current rates of produce 
freights, and exchange Is drawn up by the 
Committee 


CEYLON. 


The Ceylon Chamber of Coramcjce was esta- 
blished on the 25th Marrli 1839 and was in- 
corporated in 1895, With it«» headquarters 
at Colombo All firms and persons engaged 
In the meral trade of Ceylon are admissible 
as members and every person or firm desirous 
of joining the Chamber must be proposed by 
one seconded by another and baf- 

lotted for 1^ the whole Chamber. The affairs 
Of (5iie Cl^^^^he^ aro conducted by a Bot^rd of 


I Diiectors consisting of Chairman and Vlot>* 
Cbft'rnnu and from 5 to 10 members. 

The following la the membership of this 
Board at the present time : — 

Mr J, Lochore (Chiumnn), Mr. F B Mack- 
wood (Vice-Ohairman); Mr. M. J Cary, Mr, 
B. S Clark, Mr W Fraser, Mr. E. H. Law- 
rence, Mr R. B. Phlipott, Mr W. Fhilps, Mr« 
W. Sutherland Ross, and Mr P W. Watson, 
Seeretary.—Mr, A. J)uncwm, 
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THE INDIAN INDUSTBIAL CONFERENCE 


The credit of conceiving the Idea of organ iz 
ing AD Indian Industrial Confcrc net unde r tin 
auspices of the Indu'-trlal Assodatjon oi 
Western India belong‘d to the latt Mr. M. G 
Ranadc. Discussion of questions relatinp t( 
agriculture, finance, commerf( and indu^fr^ 
of the whole country by inviting experts ii. 
^fiTerent branches, the formation ol wt II 
Informed public opinion on efonomieal pro- 
blems Were the objects kept by Mr. Ranad< 
In view in convening this meeting. The fir*-! 
session of the Conference was held at Poona 
in August 1891, under the Presidency ol 
Captain Bcauclerk of Hyderabad and wa*^ at 
tended by distinguished European and India j 
gentlemen. Two more sessions ol tlu Corn 
Fence were held in 1892 and 1893 But 
owing to the elevation of Mr. M. G. Banadi 
to the High Court and his transit r to Bomho^ 
this movement came virtually to a Btand’-lill 
until it was revived in 1905 The National 
Congress almost since Its inception iias givd 
prominent attention to some ol the principal 
economic questions and the famines of 1800-9/ 
and 1899-1900 contributtcl not a little to pudi 
the economical problem to the forefront and 
resulted In the organization of three or foui 
Industrial and Agricultural exhibitions bdwet i 
1900 and 1906 under the auspices ol the National 
Congress, which gave the people an opportunit'S 
to take stock of their gains and lo^-hts in tht 
field of arts and industries and opened theli 
eyes to their industrial backwardntf-s. Small 
committees were appointed at these exhibit lorr 
to devise means for the revnal ol existing 
Industries and also for the starting ol ni w oiu“- 
In the year 1906 the exhibition Committee 
of Benares took the important step ol rcMvinf 
the Industrial Conference orgaiu/aticn. The 
first session was accordingly held under the 
distinguished presidency ot the late Mr R. C 
Dutta The following is the li^^t of 
Ex-Presidents — Year. 

Late Mr. R. C. Dutt, C I E., Baroda . 1905 
The Hon'ble Sii Vithaldas D, Thackerscy, 

Kt., Bombay ., 1906 

Late Mr. Ambalal Sakerial Dcsai, Ah- 
med abad . . 1907 

The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur B. N. Mudhol- 
ker, C.T E , Amraoti 1908 

Maharaja Sir B-amesliwar Singh Bahadur, 
Durbhanga . 1909 

Sir R. N. Mookerjee, K. C.T. E., Calcutta 1910 
Hon’ble Mr M B Badabboy, C I E , 
Nagpur . .. 1911 

Lala Harkishen Lai, Lahore 1912 

Hon’ble Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas, C I.E,, 
Bombay . 1913 

Hon’ble Mr. Manmohandas Bamji, J.P., 
Bombay . ,.1914 

Sir Dorabji J. Tata, Kt , Bombay . . 1915 
Hon’ble Rai Sitanath Boy Bahadur, 
Calcutta . . .1916 

V. P. MadhaoRao, Esq , C.I.E., Banga- 
lore . 1917 

Mr J0hanglr B. Petit . . . 1918 

Chinstitution. — The objects of the Con- 
ference as laid down in the constitution are 
as follows : — 

The promotion and development of agri- 
culture, manolacturcs and trade 'Of India 
on sound lines, by holding conferences and 


meltings, by issuing books paprip, pamphlets 
or 1( afl« ts, by arranging, whe neve r po n 1 1( for 
( xhlbitIon‘', d( moii'^tratior* ( \pcrjm( rt‘ , ( te , 
by ineouraging the study of technology, 
by making representation? to Goven.mcnt 
and to the Bulcrs of Indian States on all 
matters pertaining to or bearing on agricul- 
ture , manuiactiiics and trade. 

In pursuance of these objects, 14 sessions of 
the Conlerence have been lu Id along witli the 
annual Congress meetings. Kadi Beport covers 
over 500 pages ol clo'-ely printf d malt* r. 9 lie 
office also has compiled tlie following books — 
The Directory ol Indian Goods and Industries 
(6th Edition under picparation) cortamirp the 
names and addresse'- ol manutaefun rs of and 
dealers In the Indian made goods Indian Banks, 
etc. The Directory ot Techuitol Institutions in 
India (2nd edition) gives the fees charged and 
other particulars relating to Agnculliuial Com- 
mercial and Technical school'- and colleges in 
India, The Guide to Modern Machinery gives 
the addresses of makers ol maeliinfry for 
■itarting three hundred different mclustnCF 
In addition to the educative w'orK, the oflBce 
fulfilsthe f unction <• ol a Evresu of Ecoromic 
Intelligence Inquiries of the following 
nature arerecciv(d in the ofiice. Small capi- 
talists and gentk men ol limited means seek the 
advict of the Central Office for starting sjnall 
cottage industries, whieh do not require a largo 
outlay of money or the use of expensive or 
intricate machinery. Persons wishing to start 
soap or candle works, varnish making and similar 
chimual industries, ask for an estimate ol the 
cost of machinery and plant for these different 
concerns, as well as rates for the chemicals 
required by tin m and the names o tlie firms 
from whom they can obtain the supplies. 
Advice IS sometimes sought by Indian States 
and private individuals anxious to start planta- 
tions of Bamic, and other fibre producing 
plants and the cultivation of Rubber and other 
economic products. Parents and guardian'^ of 
students have aeldre<-sfel the Offici for informa- 
tion in connection with institution'^ both in India 
and in foreign countries, when the young men 
can get training suited to them in Electrical 
Bngmoeriiig and other technical courses. In- 
formation is also supplied regarding Indian 
exprts in variou<- branches Small concerns 
whicb have already commenced to place their 
goods in the market, expect the Office of the 
Industrial Conference to help them in pushing 
forward the sale of their goods by prevailing 
upon well-known merchants, to help them by 
guaranteeing the purcha'^e of their goods up to 
a certain quantity every year 
The rates of subscription for the different 
classes of membership arc given below — 
Patron . . . . . Bs. 2,000 and above 

Life Members, cl a-^s A . ,, 600 to2,000 
Life Mcrnb rs, class B .. ,, 250 to 500 
Ordinary Members 6 to 260 

Office Bearers — Honorary Joint Secre- 
taries, Bao Bahadur R N, Mudholkar, C.I.E., 
Hon’ble Mr Manmohandas Bamji, J.P. 
Mr Ambala Sarabha, Lala Harkishen 1^1. 
Assistant Secretary, Mr. M. B. Sant, 
OMce 28| Ohurobgate Street, Forti Bombay. 
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* The Peoples of India. 


Tt Is essential to hear In mind, when dealing 
with the people of India, that It is a continent 
rather than a country, l^owhcre is the complex 
character of Indians more clearly exemplified 
than in the physical type of its inhabitants 
No-one would cemfuse the main types, such as 
Gurkhas, Pathans, Sikhs, Pajputs, Burmnns, 
Nagas, Tamils, etc nor docs it take long to carry 
the differentiation minh tnthcr Tin tyj'K.il 
inhabitant}' ot India-thc Pra\idians-differ alto- 
gether from tho ‘^0 of NoithcTn Asia, and more 
nearly resemble the tiil)(^ of Alalaya Siimatia 
and Madagascar \Miatc\or may be their 
origin, It is ccitain liiat tiifv have settled in the 
country for roiinll(<-- ages .ind that their piesint 

f )h\sical (hai act ensiles ln\c been evolved 
ocaJly Ihcy ha\e bcdi di^jilaecd in the North- 
West by Bueeessive hordes oi iinaders, including 
Aryans, Scythians, P lliai s and Moglials, and in 
the North-East by Mciigoloid tribes allied to 
those of Butma, which is India onlv in a modern 
political sense ] between these tore'ign ele Events 
and the pure Dfravielians is borderland where 
the ccntigooiis races Inne iiiterrningUd 

The people of the Indian Empire are dmded 
by Sir Benry Bislcy (Caste, 'liihe and Bare, 
Indian Census Bepoii:, P)03 , tlie (.'aretter o‘ 
India, Ethnology and Caste Vo'ume I, Chaptc'r 
6) into 8e\en mam physical types There would 
be eight if the Andamese weTe included, but this 
tiny group of Negritos may be disregarded 
The Turko-Iranian, represented by the 
Baloch, Brahui and Afghan^ of ]taluchistan and 
the North-West Erontiei Province Probably 
formed by a fusion of 1 iirki and Persian elements, 
in VNhleh the former predominate Stature above 
mean , complexion fair , eye® mostly dark, but 
occasionally grey , hair on face jilentiful , head 
broad , nose moderately narrow, prominent, 
and very long The feature in the'se people 
that strikes one most prominently is the porten- 
tioiis length of their noses, and it is probably 
this peciilanty that has given rise to the tradi- 
tion of the Jewish origin of the Afghans 
The Indo-Aryan occupying the Punjab, Boj- 
putana, and Kashmir, and having a® its charac- 
teristics members the Bajputs, Kliattris, and 
Jats This type, which is readily distinguish- 
able from the Tiirko-Iranian, approaches most 
closely to that ascribed to the traditional Aryan 
colonists of India The stature is mostly tall , 
complexion fair , eyes dark hair on face 
plentiful, head long , nose narrow, and pro- 
minent, but not specially long 


putana, and in Bihar and represented in its up 
pei strata by ihe Hindustani Brahman and in lt« 
low er by the Chaniar Probably the result of the 
intcrmivtnre, in varying proportions, of the Indo- 
Aiyanand Dravldian tvpcs 'Jho head-form Is 
long with a temdency to medium ; the complexion 
vaii.'S fiom lightish brown to black , the nose 
ranges from nicdiuin to broad being always 
broader tl.an among the Inelo-Aryans , the 
stature lower than in the lati-er group, and 
iisnallv below tlie aecrngc accoiding to the scale 
'Jhe higher rej.re scntativc® of this type approach 
the Iiido-Aryans, vhiic the Jowei members are 
in n an> resjKCts not \eiy far renoved from 
the I/iavidians 'ilie <\pc m essentially a 
inivfd one, Vf't its chaiae te ristics are readily 
ehdinablc and no one would take ev'cn an 
upper elass Bjnelnstani for a pure Indo-Aryan 
oi a fli’O/ar tor a genuine Dravieljan The 
eli'-'tinetivc lealure eif the type, the character 
which giec'' (he rral flue toifsoiigin anel stamps 
the Atao l)i , i\ idiaii as laeialiy eiifrcrcnt from 
the li.elo-Aijaii is to he found in the propoitions 
ol (he no«e 

The Moiigolo-Dravidian, or Bengali type 
e)i J.ower I’.engal and Orissa, eoinprising the 
P.emgai Brahmans and Kajasthas (he Maho- 
niedans of Eastern Jiciigal, anel other groups 
pocuhai to this part oJ India Probably a blend 
ot T)ra\je]ian and Mongoloid elements, with a 
strain of Indo-Aryan blood in the liigher groups. 
The head IS broad , eomplexion dark, hair on 
face usually plentiful stature me'dinm ; nose 
incduini with a te nde ncy to broad This is one 
of the most distinctive types in India, and its 
members may he re>cognieed at a glance through- 
out tlic wide area vs he re their rem irkalJe apti- 
iud« for clirical pursuits has procured them 
omploymemt Within its own habitat the type 
extends to the Himalayas on the north and to 
Assam on the east, and probaldy includes the 
bulk of the population of Orissa , the western 
limit coineidos approximately w'ltli the hilly 
country of (diota Nagpiii and Western Bengal 

The Mongoloid, type of the Himalayas, 
Nepal, Assam, and Burma, represented by the 
Kaiiets of Laliiil and Kulu , the Lepohas of 
Darjeeling and Sikkim , the Limbus Murmis and 
Giiningb of Ncjial , the Bodo of Assam , and the 
Biirmew Tbe^ head is broad , eompl(*xion dark, 
with a yellow tinge , hair on face scanty ; stature 
sliort or below average , nose fine to broad ; face 
eharaeteiistically flat, eyelids often oblique 


The Scytbo-Dra vidian, comprising the Mar- 
atha Brahmans, the Ivunbls, and the Coorgs 
of Western India Probably formed by a mix- 
ture of Scythian and Dravidian elements This 
type is cl' « rh distingui'-hed from the Turko- 
Iranian by a lower stature, a greater length of 
head, a higher nasal index, a shorter nose, and a 
lower orbito-nasal index All of these characters 
except perhaps the last, may be due to a varying 
degree of intermixture with the Dravidians In 
the higher groups the amount of crossing seems 
to have been slight , in the lower the Dravidian 
elements are more pronounced. 

The Aryo-Dravidian or Hindustani, 
foun in the United Provinces, in parts of Baj- 


The Dravidian type extending from Ceylon 
to tlie valley of the Ganges, and pervading 
Madias, Hyderabad, the Central Provinces, most 
of Central India and Cliota Nagpur Its most 
characteristics representatives are the Paniyans 
of Malabar and the Santals of Chota Nagpur 
Probably the onginal type of the population 
of India, now modified to a varying extent by 
the admixture of Aryan, Scythian, and Mongo- 
loid elements In typical specimens the stature 
is short or below mean, the complexion very 
dark, approaching black , hair plentiful, with an 
occasional tendency to curl , eyes dark ; head 
long, nose very broad, sometimes depressed at 
the root, but not so as to make the face appear 


• The material in this section Is almost entirely taken from the Report on tlie Census of 
India, 1911, by Mr, B. A. Gait, Fellow of the Royal Statistical Society. 
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flut. This race, the moat primitive of the Indian 
types, occupies the oldest geological formation in 
Inma, the medley of forest-clad ranges, terraced 
plateau, and undulating plains which stretches 
roughlv speaking, fromtm Vhdhyas to Cape 
Comorin. On the east and the we««t of the 
peninsular area the domain of the Dravidian is 
conterminous with the Ghats, while f i rth< r north 
it reaches on one side to the Aravallis, and on 
the other to the Eajmahal Hills Where tin 
original charactenstics have bfcii unchanged by 
contact with Indo-Aryan or Mongoloid peoplt 
the type is remarkably uniform and distinctive 
Labour is the birthright of the pure Hravidian 
whether hoeing tea in Assam, the Huars, of 
Ceylon, cutting rice in the swamps of Ea^'tdn 
Bengal or doing scavenger’s work in the streets 
of Calcutta, Rangoon and Singapore, he is 
recognizable at a glance by his black skin. Ins 
squat figure, and the negro-like proportion*- of 
hfsnose In the upper strata of the vast social 
deposit which is here treated as Dia\id]an these 
typical characteristics tend to thin and disap- 
pear, but even among them traces of the original 
stock survive in varying degrees 

It must, however, be elraily understood that 
the areas occupied by these ^a^lou8 types do 
not admit of being defined as shaiply as they 
must be shown on an ethnogiaphic n np They 
melt into each other insensibly , and, although 
at the close of a day’s journey from one ethnic 
tract to another, an observer wbo'^e attention ^ 
had been directed to the subject would realise t 

MAIN STATISTICS OF 

According to the revised areas adopted in the 
Census of 1911, the Indian Empire contains 
1,802,667 square miles, or some 36,000 more 
than in 1901 About 23,000 square miles have 
been added owing to the enumeration for the 
first time of the Agency tiacts attached to the 
^o^th-\\cst Frontier Province A further 
6,600 represent the area of the Sunderbans, or 
swampy littoral of the Ganges delta, which w’as 
left out of account at previous enunieration'» 
finally the Frontier State of Manipur has been 
found to contain about 6,000 square miles more 
than the estimate nuid( in looi 

Population Divisions, — The provinces under 
Britlim administration comprise 1,093,074 square 
miles, or 60 • 6 per cent of the total The remain- 
der Is includecl in the Native States Tb** total 
population is 316,156,396, of which British terri- 
tory contains 244,267,642, or 77 5 per cent aud 
the > ative Stutes 70,88S,S54 or 22 "i per cent 

Comparisons with Europe. —These stupend- 
ous figures can be grasped only by contrast The 
Indian Empire is equal to the whole of Europe, 
except Russia Burma is about the same sl^e as 
Austria-Bungary , Bombay is comparable in 
TOii t of area witli Spain , Madras, the Punjab 
Baluchistan, the Central Provinces and Beror 
and Bajputana are all larger than the British 
Islands ; the United I’rovinres and Bihar and 
Orissa than Italy , and Hyderabad and Kashmir 
than Oreat Britain excluding Yorkshire. 

The population of India exceeds that of Europe 
without Bussla, and is considerably more than 
three times that of the United States of America 
The United Provinces and Bengal, with the 
States attached to them, both have as many 
inhabitants as t|ie Britlab Islands, Bihar andi 


clearly enough that the physical characteristics 
of the people had undergone an appreciable 
change, he would certainly be unable to say at 
what particular stage In his progress the trans- 
lormation had taken place 

Contrasts.— The linguistic survey has dis- 
tinguished in India about a hundred and thirty 
indigenous dialects belonging to six distinct 
families of speech In the domain of religion, 
though the bulk of the people call themselves 
Hindus there are millions of Mahomedans, Ani- 
niiste, Buddhists, Jams, Sikhs, and Chnstians So 
also in respect of social customs In the north 
1 e*ii r< 1.4 fives . re forlidddito marry, but in 
the south cousin marriage is prescribed and 
even closer alliames are sometimes permitted. 
As a rule, female chastitj is highly \ allied, but 
some communities set little store by it, at any 
1 ai e 1 nor to marriage, and others make it a rule 
to dt die ate one daughter to a life of religious 
piosfitiition In some parts the women move 
about freely , in others they are kept secluded. 
In some parts they wear skirts , in others 
trousers In some parts again wheat is the 
staple food ; in others rice, and in others miUeta 
of various kinds All stages of ci\ iii^ation are 
found in India At one extreme are the land- 
liolding and professional classes, many of whom 
are highly educated ano reiln^ , at the other 
\arlous primitive aboriginal tribes such as the 
luad-hunling Nagas of Assam and the leat-clad 
savages of the southern hills who subsist on 
V ermiD and jungle products. 

THE INDIAN EMPIRE. 

Orissa as France, Bombay as Austria, and tho 
Punjab as Spain and Portugal combined 
I he population of the CentT-al Provinces and 
Berar npj roadies that of Brazil Hyderabad 
and Burma have as many inhabitants as 
Egvpt , Central India and Rajpufana as Scot- 
land and Ireland com him d , and Assam as 
Belgium 

Density. — In the whole Empire there are 
on the overage ]7r persons to tiie square mile, 
or rniuh the same as Europe outside Russia 
In British territory the number to the square 
mile is 223 and in the Native States 100 , the 
former figure exceeds by 34 the density ratio in 
Fiance and the latter is indentical with that in 
Spain. 

There arc great local vanations in density. 
In nearly two-thirds of the districts, and States, 
f he number of persons to the square mile is less 
than 200, and in about a quarter it ranges from 
200 to 600 The units with less than 100 persona 
to the square mile covers two-fifths of the total 
area, but contains only one-eleventh of the popu- 
lation 

Causes of Density.— The productiveness of 
the soil is the main faetor In determining the den- 
sity of the Indian people. The roost thickly 
peopled tracts are the level plains where practi- 
cally everj' inch of the laud is fit for tillage. This 
is notably the case in Bengal and Bihar and toe 
United Provinces East. The next most densely 
peopled tracts are the low-lying plains along the 
sea coast in the southern or the peninsnla. 
In toe United Provinces west and the Punjab 
East the configuration of toe surface is equally 
favourable ; toe ralof^U is more scfuity less 
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regular ; but it is supplemented in many parts 
by water from the canals The natural divisions 
which contain the coast districts of Orissa and 
north Madras with a rainfall of 60 inches, has 
a relatively low mean density, but this is be- 
cause it includes on the west a considerable hilly 
area, while on the cast near the sea the ground la 
swampy and impregnated with salt In the 
intermediate strip, between the littoral and the 
hills the density is as great as in parts of the 
lower Gangetic Plain Want of water is the 
main explanation of the comparatively sparse 


population in several more or less level tracts 
such as Gujarat, Kajputana East and Central 
India West, and the Korth-West dry area. In 
Assam there are extensive tracts of hill and jungle 
and sandy stretches in the strath of the Branma- 
putra River, where permanent cultivation is out 
of question The agricultural returns show that 
three-quarters of the whole area is cultivable 
but this simply means that crops of some kind 
can occasionally bo grown The proportion of 
the area fit for permanent cultivation must be 
less than half that shown in the returns. 


TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


The definition of a town in the Indian census 
statistics Includes every nuinidpality , all Cnil 
Lino not ineJuded within Tniiniclpal limits , 
every cantonment , every other continuous col- 
lections of houses inhabited by not Ic-s than 
6,000 persons, which may be treated as i town 
eoT census purposes Only 9 6 per cent of the 
population ot India are found in towns as defined 
above, compareii with 78 1 per cent in England 
and Wales and 45 6 ptr cent in Germany Rather 
more than half the urban population of Indi.i 
is found in towns coiitauimg upwards of 20,000 
inhabitants, about one-fifth in towns wth from 
ten to twenty thousand, and the same proportion 
in those with trom five to ten thousand , the 
remainder, about one-fifteenth, live in towns 
with less than five thousand The tendency 
to urban aggregation is most marked in the west 
of India and least so in the north-eaet The 
proportion of the urban to tlie total population 
in the main provinces ranges from 18 per cent 
In Bombay to only 3 per cent in Assam Thi 
urban population of Upper India Is much larger 
than it otherwise would be, because of the nume- 
rous old capitals which are found there In the 
future the main factors will b the expansion of 
trade and industrial development 

Sex in Towns. — In respect of the distri- 
bution by sex, the urban population in Indi i 
presents a striking contrast to tiiat of European 
countries In Europe the proportion of female^ 
is larger in towns than in the general population, 
but in India it is considerably smaller, and the 
number of females per thousand males is only 
847, compared with 953 in the population as a 
whole The reason is that in this country the great 
majority of the domestic servants, shop hands 
and facjtory employes are ma'cs The dispro- 
portion is most marked in large trading and 
industrial centres where the number of immi- 
grants is large In Calcutta, for example, the 
forelgn-bom population contains only 357 
females per thousand males 

Religion in Towns.—Of the Parsis no fewer 
than six out of every seven are resident in towns, 
of the .Tains the proportion Is nearly one-third, 
and of the Christians more than one-fifth There 
Is a marked contrast between these proyiortions 
and those for Hindus and Mahomedans who orm 
the bulk of tlie popiiialion Of the Mahomedans 
less than one-eighth, and of the Hindus less than 
one-eleventh, reride In towns In the case of the 
former the proportion rises to one-sixth if we 
exclude the figures for Bengal, where the majori- 
ty of the Mahomedans are the descendants of 
local converts. Amongst the Hindus the higher 
castes have hitherto shown a greater predilemoo 


for town-life than the lower, hut the dispropor- 
tion is gradually disappeanng , modem indus- 
trial developments aie attracting the lower 
castes to towns in ever-inereasing numbers 

Urban and Rural— The proportion of the 
urban to the total population ha® fallen during 
thedecaue fioni 9 0 to 9 5 per cent The main 
explanation of this is undoubtedly the fact that 
plagu has been far more prevalent in towns than 
in rural ar^as This scourge has now spread to 
all parts of the F mpire except the east and south. 
At the time ol the census an epidemic was raging 
in many towns, cspeeially in those ot the United 
Provinces, Central India and the Central Provin- 
ces and Berai, and a large number of the regular 
inhabitants had gone away In addition, how- 
ever, to driving people away, plague has been res- 
ponsible In many towns for a ternbly heavy 
mortality It is impossible to make anv esti- 
mat of the direct and indirect effects of plague 
on the growth ot towns, but it is quite certain 
that they have been enormous 

Urban Tendencies — We cannot draw any 
rone lusions as to the tendency to urban aggrega- 
tion from a eomparicon of the statistics of the 
present census with those of the previous one, 
V hen plague was still a new and more or less local 
visitation, but there can be no doubt that there 
IS a growing tendency for people to congregate 
in towns of a eertain kind The introduction 
of machinery is rapidly causing the old cottage 
industri s to be rejilaced by mills and factories ; 
a d these are necessarily located at those places 
where there are the best facilities for collecting 
the raw material and distributing the manufac- 
tured article The jute industry is practically 
confined to the banks of the Hooghly near the 
port of Calcutta Cotton nulls are found 
chiefly in ■V^ estem India and woollen and leather 
factones at Cawnpore and Delhi The increas- 
ing trade of the country and the improvements 
ill railway communications also encourage the 
growth of towns Not only are th* great sea- 
ports attracting an ever-growing population, but 
various inland towns are benefiting from the same 
cause. The extent to which modem conditions 
ot trade and Industry are causing the growth of 
towns i« obscuT< d not only by plague, which Is 
generally far more prevalent in towns than in 
rural aieas, but also by the decay of old centres 
ot population, which owed their importance to 
past political and economic conditions Through - 
out India there nr many former capitals of 
defunct dynasties whose population is steadily 
dwindling. Dmdng the last ten years, Mandalay, 
the last capital of the kings of Ava, has lost a 
quarter of its population. 
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CITIES. 


The Reneral practice of statisticians Is to treat 
as cities only those places which have a popu- 
lation of more than 100,000. According to this 
standard there are in India only 30 rities, with 
a population of 7,075,782, or 2 2 per cent of the 
population. Here there is an extraordinary 
difference between the Indian conditions and 
those of Western countries In England the 
dtles contain 45 per cent of the total population, 
in Germany 21, and in r ranee 14 per cent. But 
even In these countries the growth of cities is 
comparatively recent In 1871 England had 
only 27 cities with 9 6 million Inhabitant'* and 
Germany only 8 1th 2 millions There are 
signs that in India the growth will be more rapid 
In the future than It has been The population 
of cities has risen since 1872 by 64 per cent and 
the net increase, comparing like with like is 43 
per cent The most rapid growth during this 
period is shown by Rangoon which has trebled 
Its population. Next comes Karachi nith an in- 
crease of 168 per cent, and then Madura andHow- 
rah with 158 and 113 per cent respectively Sin- 
ce 1901, two new places, Jubbulpore and Dacca, 
have entered the list of cities, while Baroda has 
disappeared from It Eighteen cities have gam- 
ed, and twelve have lost, population Of the 
latt-er, a few like Mandal y aie really decadent, 
but in most, such as Nagpur and Cawnpore, the 
loss was due whollv to the t mporarj influence 
of plague The progressive cities are differ > ti- 
ated from those which are decadent by their large 
Immigrant population In Bombay, Calcutta 
and Howrah this < xceeda 70 per cent of the total 
and In Rangoon and Karachi I tie close on 60 per 
cent In Patna, Mandalay and Bareilly, on the 
other hand, it is barely 10 per cent 
Calcutta — In speaking of Calcutta we may 
mean Calcutta proper, or the area administered 
by the Calcutta Municipal Corporation with the 

J )ort, fort and canals, the population of which 
9 896,067, or this area plus the suburban muni- 
cipalities of Cossipur-Chitpore, Manicktola and 
Garden Reach with 1,04,3307 inhabitants, or last- i 
ly Greater Calcutta, which also Includes Howrah, 
^th an aggregate population of 1,222,313 The 
suburban municlpahtlt s dlffc r from Calcutta 
only in respect of their Municipal Government 
From a structural point of view they cannot be 
distinguished The buildings are continuous 
throughout and there is nothing to show where 
one municipality begins and the other ends A 
striking feature of the statistics is the large num- 
ber of immigrants Less than 29 per cent of the 
Inhabitants of Calcutta proper claim it has as 
their birthplace The vast majority are Immi- 
grants, of whom 204,000 come from Bihar and 
Orissa and 90,000 from the United l*rovin- 
ces. Of the Bengal districts, the largest contri- 
butions are those from the 24 Marganas i88,000), 
Hooghly (48,000) ind Midnapur (29,000) The 
volume of immigration is equally great in the 
tnlmibs and Howrah 

Hie flrfit regular census of Calcutta proper 
taJren In 1872 showed a population of 683,009 
In 1881 there was practically no change, but In 
1891 a gain of 11*4 per cent, was recorded. In 
1901 here was a farther increase of 24*8 per cent., 
bat part of this was due to Improved enumer- 
ation. At tbe present census the rate of 
luorsase in Oaloutta proper has dropped to 5*7 


percent. The falling off is due largely to the 
growiny tendency of the inhabitjints to make 
their home in the suburbs or even further afleld. 
Th< suburban municipalities have grown during 
the decade bv 45 3 per cent 

Bombay— which has now a population of 
979,445 was a petty town with about ten thou- 
sand inhabit nts when it passed into the 
possession of the British in 1661 The popu- 
lation was estimated to be 100,000 in 1780, 

180.000 in 1814 at d 230,000 in 1836. At 
the first regular census in 1872 it had risen to 
644,405, and nineteen years later, in 1891, it was 
821, 764 In the next decade plague, which first 
appeared in September 1896, caused a serious 
set back , and it Is estimated that by 1901 this 
disease had already been responsible for 114,000 
deaths The census of that year showed a de- 
crease of about 6 per cent , but this was 
not wholly due to deaths At the time 
when the census was taken, a virulent epi- 
demic was in progress, and large numbers 
of the permanent residents iiad sought safety 
in flight A flesh enumeration taken in 
1906 by the Health Department of the Mu- 
nicipality gave a population of 959,537 The 
number now returned exceeds that of 1901 
by 26 per cent but it is only 2 per cent more 
than it was at the tim*' of the local enumera- 
tion of 1906. It is said that the census of 1911 
was taken at a time when many of the Immi- 
grants from neighbouring districts had gone to 
their permanent homes for the Holi holidays, 
and that many of the cotton mills had closed 
down temporarily owing to the prohibitive price 
of the raw material I.ike other large trading 
and industrial centres, Bombay is peopled 
mainly by immigrants , and more than 80 per 
cent of Its Inhabitants were born elsewhere. 
Most of them come from the neighbouring dis- 
tnets more than one-fourth of the total num- 
ber are flora Ratnagiii, while four oth'^r districts 
together supply more than a third There are 

30.000 Goanese, most ot whom are in domestic 
service Of the immigrants from outside the pro- 
vince, some 50,000, chiefly mill hands, are from 
the United Provinces, and 12,000 mainly shop- 
keepers, from Rajputana. Of the immigrants 
from outside India the largest number (6,000) 
come from the Umted Kingdom. 

Madras — Unlike Calcutta and Bombay, 
Madras, which is handicapped by its distance 
from the coal-fields, has bn few large indus- 
tries. The indigenous hanci ts are decaying 
and their place is not beir’ taken by factories 
of the modern type. Aiart from its being the 
headquarters of the Local Government, Madras 
owes whatever importance it possesses to its 
position as a distributing centie. Of its total 
population (518,660) only one-third are immig- 
rants, and of thpseonly 12 per cent have come 
from places beyond the limits of the Madras 
Presidency. The great majority are natives of 
the four districts in the immediate vicinity of 
the dty. 

The population grew fairly rapidly during 
the twenty years prior to 1901, bnt since then 
It has been almost stationary. There has been 
an increase of about one per cent, in the number 
of persons bom in the city, but fewer of them 
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have been enumerated within the city limits 
As compared with 1901 the net gain due to 
migration is less than 9,000. It is possible that 
the great demand for labour in Burma, where 
wages are very high, has attracted many of the 
labouring classes who would otherwise have 
sought their living in Madras. 


Hyderabad — Next to the three Presidency 
towns, the largest city in India is Hyderabad, 
the capital of the Nizam’s Dominions. Its 
population is shown in the local Census Report 
as 500,623 Hyderabad has hitherto made very 
little industrial progress, and less than a quarter 
of its population is drawn from outside. 


HOUSES AND FAMILIES. 


Generally speaking it may be said that the 
labouring classes in India live in one, or at the 
most two, single room huts The home of a well- 
to-do peasant consists of a public sitting room 
and a cook room and several apartments which 
are arranged round and open on to a couityard 
In spite of the joint f >mily system the number of 
houses corresponds very closely to the number 
of families in the European sens<' The total 
number of houses is 63 7 imllion, and there 
are 64 6 million married females aged 15 and 
over. Except amongst the higher castes who 


form but a small fraction of the total population 
the joint family system Is not nearly so common 
as IS fiequently supposed Where it ism vogue, 
there is often a strong disniptive tendency In 
the towns and cities, owing to the high rents, 

the unit for all below the middle class Is the 

room, not the house. 

Average population per house 

^ 5*8 

1801 5 *4 

1001 5-2 

1911 .. 4*9 


MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION. 


According to the census returns, the total 
population of India has incroaccd bv 7*1 per 
cent dunng the last decade, and by 52 0 per emt 
since 1872, but the real gam since the latter date 
is very much less than this Large tracts of 
country, including the Central India and Rap 
putana Agencies, Hyderabad and the Punjab 
States, which wen omitted from the census 
returns of 1872, were mclndfd in those of 1881 
In 1891 the greater part of Tapper Burma and 
Kashmir and several smaller units were enumer- 
ated for the first time In 1001 the most im- 

g jrtant additions were a portion of XJpp(*r 
urma and the gr(>atcr pait of Baluchistan In 
1911 the Agencies and tribal aieas m the North- 
West Frontier Province together with a few 
smaller areas, were inehided within the scope 
of the emimeratlou Ihe real increase in the 
population in the last 39 jears is estimated at 
about 50 millions, or 19 per cent This is less 
than half the increase which has taken place m 
the same period amongst the Teutonic nations ol 
Europe, but it considerably exceeds that of the 
Latin nations In France the population lias 
grown by le^s than 7 per cent since 1870, but 
this is because of its exceptionally low birth-rate 
In India the birth-rate Is far higher than in any 
European country , and it is tlic heavy mortal- 
ity especially amongst infants, which checks 
the rate of increase 

Famine and Disease —In addition to the 
causes which ordinarily govern the movement 
of the population, India is suiiject to two special 
factors-famine and epidemic disease The decade 
preceding the census of 1911 was free from 
widespread famines such as those of the preced- 
ing ten years In 1907 there was a partial 
failure of the monsoon which was felt over a wide 
area, extending from Bihar to the Punjab and 
Bombay, and causing actual famine in the United 
Provinces and m a few districts elsewhere 
Prices ruled high in most years and there was 
an extension of special crops, such as jute and 
cotton, which are more profitable to the cultiva- 
tor than food mams It was on the whole a 
period of moderate agricultural prosperity 
the point of view of public health, the 
oe&sal period would have beea an average one, 
but for tbe ravages of plague. Breaking out in 


Bombay in 1806, it has by March 1901 causedla 
n corded mortality of half a million Since then 
it has continued its ravages, especially in Bombay 
and Upper India The mortality from it rose 
from about a quaitcr of a million in 1901 to 1 3 
millions in 1907 It fell below a quarter of a 
million in each of the next two years, but 
in 1910 it exceeded half a million The total 
number of deaths from plague during the decade 
was nearly G 5 millions of which over one-third 
Ofdirred in the Punjab and tvvo-fltths in the 
United Piovmres and Bombay, tak('n together. 
The disease fortunately has failed to establish 
itself in Bengal, Assam, and on the East Coast 
and in the oxtri'/ne south of the Peninsula. 
This however is only the recorded mortality; 
in time of epidemic the reporting agency breaks 
down and large numbers of deaths escape regis- 
tration Plague attacks women more than men, 
and people in the prime of life more than the 
young and old If plague is omitted, and it is 
assumed that the mortality of the decade would 
otherwise fiave remained normal, the population 
of the census of 1911 would have been greater 
than it was by at least G 5 millions In other 
words, the population would have increased by 
9 3 instead of 7 1 per cent. 

General Conclusions —The most noticeable 
feature is the continuous rapid growth in Burma. 
Lower Burma has grown by 135 per cent since 
1872 and the whole Province including Upper 
Burma, which was annexed in 1880, by 37 per 
cent since 1891 In Assam including Manipur the 
increase since 1872 amounts to 70 and in the 
Central Provinces and Berar to 47 per cent In 
the other mam provinces the rate of growth has 
been much slower In some provinces, such as 
Burma, Assam and Bengal there has been con- 
tinuous progress but others, at some time or 
another have sustained a set-back In the lar- 
ger provinces at least, the internal variations are 
also frequently considerable In Bengal one 
district has at the present time a smaller popula- 
tion than it had in 1872, while four others nave 
more than doubled their population since that 
date. 

In British territory there has been a gain of 
9*1 per cent, over about nine-tenths of the aregt 
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with three quarters of the total population, and 
aioss of 5 S per cent In the remaining one-tenth 
of the area and one-fourth 6t the population. 
The contrast in different parts of the Native 
States is still more striking. The net increase 
of 10 8 per cent, is the outcome of a gain of 14*3 
per cent, in four-fifths of the total area and 
population, coupled with a loss of 6 2 per cent 
elsewhere. The relatively greater net Increase 
In the Native States as compared with British 
territory is explained by the fact that many of 
the States sufiered severely from famine in the 
previous decade when they sustained a net loss 
of 5 per cent , while Bntish territory gained 4*7 


per cent. Apart from this, in ordinary circum- 
stances a comparatively high rate of increase is 
to be expected in the Native States, as they are, 
on the whole, more undeveloped than British 
territory, and contain a much larger proportion 
of cultivable waste land. The net increase in 
India as a whole during the last decade is the 
sesultant of a gam of 10*3 per cent in an area of 

1,517,000 square miles, with a population of 
245 millions and a present density of 162 to the 
squaie mile, and a loss of 5 5 per cent, in an 
area of 218,000 square miles with a population 
of 68 millions and a density of 312 to the 
square mile. 


MIGRATION. 


In India there are two currents of migration^ — 
minor and major. The chief of the minor move- 
ments is the custom, almost universal amongst 
Hindus, whereby parents seek wives for their 
sons in a different village from their own. Of 
the 26 6 million natives of India who were 
enumerated in a district other than that in 
which they were bora, 16 5 millions, or 62 per 
cent were bora in a district adjoining that 
In which they were enumerated The major 
currents of migration are governed by economic 
conditions. The most noticeable movements 
are the large streams of emigration from 
Bihar and Orissa, Madras, the United Provinces 
and Rajputana, and of immigration into 
Bengal, Assam and Burma. Ouing to its 
fertile soil, Bengal is able to support practically 
the whole of its dense indigenous population by 
agriculture It is necessary therefore to man 
the jute mills by Imported labour, as also the tea 

g rdens of Darjiling and .lalpaiguri and to draw 
e general labour supply from outside I n Ben- 
gal the net excess of Immigrants o\ei emigrantn 
is close on 1,400,000 Of these about 236,000 
ari Natives of a district m Bihar and Orissa, oi 
Assam, contiguous to the Bengal district in which 
they were enumerated Assam and Burma are 
sparsely populated and the land available for cul- 
tivation being ample very tew of the indigenous 
Inhabitants find it neces'»ary to work for hire 
The tea gardens of Assam and the rice mills and 
oil wells of Burma have to obtain their coolies 
elsewhere. In Assam 12 5 per cent, and in Bur- 
ma 6 per cent of the population are immigrants 
On an average 51,000 labourers and dependants 
go each year to the tea gardens of Assam. In 
Burma, Madras supplies labourers for the nce- 
mllling, oil and other Industries, whilst many 
coolies flock Into the province from Chittagong, 
dalefly for the rice harvest The net loss to Bihar 
and Onssa on account of migration Is about 1 5 
millions. The United Provinces sustain amt 
loss of about 800 000 from migration, cluefly in 
tile direction of Bengal. Madras being very 
backward from an industrial point of view, there 
is DO great local demand for labour At the same 
time there is an exceptionally large population 
of the ‘untouchable*’ castes, who have no scru- 
ples about seeking their livelihood oversea It 
provides Ceylon with labour for its plantations, 
Burma with labour for its industries, and the 
Federated Malay States with labour for their 
rubber plantations. The enterprising Marwari 
tnders of Eajputana have penetrated to all parts 
of lodia and are to be found in very important 
baiars tiuronghont Bengal and even in Aesam 
Bombay U tudustrialiy more advanced than 
Boogab bat M Ite soil is leei i^odaettve 


there is a large local supply of labourers, 
chiffly fiom the southern coast strip called the 
Konkan. The United Provinces give more than 
four times as many labourers to Bengal as to 
Bombay As for the migration between 
British India and Native territory. It involves a 
loss of 135,000 to the Native States. 

Asiatic Immigration.— Of the 504,000 per- 
sons born in other Asiatic countries who were 
resident m India at the time of the census, more 
than half were natives of Nepal. Of the 

92.000 immigrants from Afghanistan all but 

11.000 were enumerated in Northern India. 
The rest wcie cold weather visitors who travel 
about the country peddling piece-goods and 
other articles of clotiiing These Cabull 
pedlars cause great trouble in Bengal by 
their truculence Tlie number of Chinese is 

80.000 Most of these are found in Burma, but 
the Chinaman is making his way into Bengal, 
where he is appreciated as a shoemaker and car- 
penter From Arabia come 23,000 immigrants, 
( hlefly to Bombay 

Non-Asiatic Immigration.— The total 

numi)er of numigiauts trom countries outside 
Asia IS 146,265 Of th^se 131,968 come from 
Europe The United Kingdom sends 122,919; 
Germany comes next with only 1,860 and then 
France with 1,478 As compared with 1901 
there is an increase of about 26,000 in 
the number of immigrants from the United 
Kingdom Of the British-born 77,626 were 
serving in the army as compared with 60,965 at 
the time of the previous census, when a strong 
contingent had been sent from India to reinforce 
the British garrison in South Africa. The rest 
ol the increase is accounted for by the industrial 
development which has taken place, the exten- 
sion of railways, and the growing extent to which 
Englishmen in India marry The number of 
femil B born in the British Islands and 
enumerated in India has risen during the decade 
from 14,663 to 19,494 The figures for 
other European countries do not call for any 
special comment. 

Emigration from India.— The Indian 
census st.itistlcs naturally tell us nothing of the 
emigration trom India to other countries. 
Tills emigration is of two kinds, the move- 
ment across the border which separates 
India from contiguous countries, such as 
China, Nepal, Afghanistan and Persia, much 
of which is of the casual t^e, and emigra- 
tion to distant countries. No statistics are 
available regarding the emigration from India to 
tbe countries on Its bintiers. There is probably 
very ttttie movement from Bnrme Into Cp4oe 
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but, on the other hand, It is believed that the ( India enumerated in that Island Increased 


emigration Into the somewhat sparsely peopled 
Ke^ terai from some of the adjacent 
British districts, where the population is much 


65 per cent, in the decade ending m 1901. Sln4re, 
then there has been a further increase of neawish 
10 per cent, chiefly on account of the artlon 


congested, excels the countervailing immlgra- rubber plantations The great major! tease in 
tion. Very few people go from British territory these emigrants are from the southern dlsj Is the 


to settle permanently in Afghanistan or 
Persia, but at the time when the last census 
was taken owing to drought In Baluchistan, a 
considerable number of Nomad Brahuis from 
Chagai, and of Baloch from Mekran had passed 
over temporarily into Afghanistan and 
Persia. At a rough guess the number of emi- 
grants across the Indian Frontier may be 
taken to be about a fifth of a milhon. 

Emigration to Distant Countries.— Of the 


of Madras Mysore sends about 8.000, Traarea of 
core 7,000 and Cochin and Bombay 3,000 (tion of 
Most of them are temporary emigranta>2 to the 
returnafter atime to their homes in Snt In an 
India The total number of Tair population 
merated in Ceylon evceerts a million, bul2 to the 
half of them have been domiciled in th 
for many centuries and barely 100 ' 
oifsprlng of recent settlers. 

Malaya — The emigration toy of 


CiUiigruiiuii lu uiBiaiii ics . — yji mi" uk j tV\e 

emigrants to distant countries a certain number Settlements and the Malay it strip 
find their way to French or Dutch Colonies, such quite recent growth, and i^es give inan 
as Sunnam, Martinique and Guadeloupe But entirely to the demand for 1 lo Jlengai ^ 
the majority go to other parts of the British Em- rubber plantations Most of t^atlon betwee 
plre. The total number of emigrants from India are temporary settlers, who retory, it involves » 
to other parts of the British Empire sllghtlv e\- homes when they have saved a-tates. 
ceeds a million, of whom about two-thirds are and the total number of Irjf the 504,000 per- 
males ; more than four-fifths of the aggregate are rated there exceeds by only 12 countries who were 
Hindus and only one-tenth are Mahomedans Of number who returned to India«Qf the census, more 
the total number, about 474,000 werecnii- place Almost four-fifths of the* Nepal. Of the 


merated in Ceylon, 231,000 in the Straits are males Here also Mad^^s is tl^istan all but 
Settlem nts and the Malay States. 88,000 in source of supply, the Punjab (8,754ptjtti3g*' cJndia 
British Guiana, 73,000 in Natal, 51,000 in only other province which sends an appreciablo’«tveJ 
Trinidad, 35,000 in Mauntiu«, 29,000 in Fiji number 'nd 


and 8,000 each in Jamaica and Zannbar About 
one-dfth of these emigrants failed to specify 


South Africa.— In Natal, there has been a 
great deal of permanent settlement ; and of the 


their province of birth , of the remainder no less total number of Indians enumerated there, near* 


from Madras, jy w^re born in the colony Many of these 
82, WO from Bengal, aboi^ 20^000 each from the have forgotten their native language and now 
U^ted Produces and Bombay, 10 000 from talk only English But it is in Mauritius that the 
Bihar and Orissa, 13,000 from the 1 unjab and process of colonisation has made most headway 
8,000 from the Mysore State The number who xhe introduction of Inchan coolies to work the 
emigrated from other parts of India was in- sugar plantations dates from the emancipation total 
considerable Most of these emigrants to the Qf slaves, three quarters of a century ago 'Utside 
colonies went m ordinary labourers in ‘^ugar, and from that Gme onwards many of the coolite from 
tea, coffee, rubber and other plantations, but ^vho have gone there have made the Island thefj^.Ol® » 
a. large number of those from Bombay and permanent home Though it now contains only then 
Bengal are lascars on ships, while many j5^000 persons who were born in India, the total 


colonies went as ordinary labourers in sugar, 
tea, coffee, rubber and other plantations, but 
a large number of those from Bombay and 
Bengal are lascars on ships, while many 


of the natives nf the Punjab are employed in number of Indians Is 258,000, or about 70 prWO in 
the army or military police cent, of the M'hole population A large part (United 

Ceylon. — The movement to Ceylon Is of the island is now owned by Indians, and the5 were 
long-staning Owing to the rapid expansion are dominant in commercial, agricultural anbOf^^ at 
of tea cultivation, the number of natives of domestic callings strong 

uforce 

RELIGIONS. forest 

India Is a land of many religions Ail the was that which followed the Mahomedan 
great religious faiths of mankind are represented conquest, and that Christianity was first brought f 
in its population by communities, whose ongin to the country by the Portuguese. They also 
carries us back to the early history of their res- dispose of another erroneous Idea that up to 

g jctive creeds Hinduism and its offshoots, the time of the Mahomedan conquest, Hinduism 
uddhism and Jainism are autochthonous absorbed all the foreign elements which foun*®® 

The Jews of Cochin have traditions which carry their way into the country. No doubt Greel#®’^ 
back their arrival on the coast to the time of Bactrians and Scythians were so absorbej 
their escape from servitude under Cyrus in the into the structure of Hinduism, but the fac^ Indian 
sixth century B C The Syrian Christians of that the Jews, the Syrian Christiana and til of the 
Malabar asen I /e the introduction of Christianity Parsis have remained distinct from HindmsralunUies. 
and the establishment of their original Church shows that this was not the case universaliyi move- 
to the Apostle St Thomas, in the year 52 A D If we may hazard a conjecture, it would seerteparatea 
Nearly two centuries before the followers of that the ancient Hindu policy towards imnr.auch •* 
Mahomed obtained a footing in India as con- grants who came by land differed from th^ mu<dl 
querors, a peaceful trading colony of Arabs had observed In the case of immigrants by so^ emiffWi" 
settled on the Malabar coast The Pars! settle- The Tndo- Aryan himself entered the countirocs 
ment in Gujarat dates from about the same through the mountain passes In the North-West India to 
period. These facts are recalled here because and knew something of the land which lay*obftbly 
not only Europeans, but even educated Indians, beyond. But theses was always something Cfhina 
sp calas if the first foreign settlement in India of a mystery and a terror to him, and those i 


Religions. 


STATISTICS OF RELIGIONS, 


L ^tJns and ^iiadon not returned* 
unerated by Religion 


Popuiation/ according to Religion and Edccation (Census op I9li) 


India 

British 

Provinces 

Native 

States. 

315,166,396 

217,586,892 

244,267,642 

16^621.431 

70 888,864 
53,965,461 

217,337,943 

245,445 

163.381,380 

234M1 

53,956,563 

8M4 

5,504 

3,014,466 

5,210 

2,171,908 

294 

842,558 

1,248,182 

10,721,453 

458,578 

10,644,409 

789,604 

77,044 

100,006 

66,647,299 

86,155 
67 423,889 

18,941 

9,223,410 

3,876,203 

20,980 

2,492 284 
18,524 

1,383,919 

2,450 

10,295,168 

87,101 

1,608,556 

7,348,024 

2,340 

2,947,144 

34,761 

1,608,560 


pmadlan 
tian # 
ilstlc 1 

rana HJnspeclfied 


Males. 

Total 

Population 

Illiterate 

Literate. 

Literate in 
English 

110,8G5,73l! 

99,642,597 

11,223,134 

1 1,013,690 

1,734,7731 

1 550,610 

184 163 

1 11,490 

64i,563! 

324,968 

818,585 

1 18,030 

6,280 1421 

3,151,761 

2 134,381 

21,767 

51,123 

11,128 

39,095 

25,334 

34,709,3651 

32,319,599 

2,389,706 

176,061 

2,010,724 

1,422,154 

588,570 

; 252,591 

5 088,241 

5,034,408 

i 53 833 

' 1,521 

28,818 

22,430 

; 6,388 

j 2,981 

160,418,470 

143,479,665 

1 16,938,816 

1 618 361 
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Rian 
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Total Feraales . . 
Total Popnlatlon.. 


106,720,714 

105,905,9041 

814,810 

28,669 

1,279,667 

1,262,387 

17,280 

238 

604,629 

580,509 

24,120 

209 

5,435,086 

5,117,748 

317,338 

1,383 

48,973 

17,755 

31 218 

8,347 

81,883,812 

31,746,006 

187,807 

3,94G 

1,865,472 

1,613,177 

252,295 

112,648 

6,129,303 

5,126,316 

2,987 

74 

29,263 

26,355| 

2,908 

1,533 

152,996,919 

151,396,166 

1.600,703 

152,026 

313,415,389 

204,875.811 

18,689,578 

1,670,887 
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Who came from beyond the sea were looked 
upon as beings of a different clay. They were 
treated hospitably, and in course of time they 
assimilated much of the infiuences of their 
Hindu environment But they remained all 
the same separate communities, and no attempt 
was made to Incorporate them in the great 
mass of Hinduism The prohibition of sea voy- 
age to members of the higher castes is another 
proof of the peculiar prejudice which ancient 
Indians cherished against inliabltants of countries 
divided from India by intervening seas. 

Origin of Hinduism. — Wc have spoken 
alone of Hinduism as being autochthonous 
The opinion generally held is that the ancestors 
of the Vedic Indians were immigrants from 
Central Asia An Indian scholar of some 
repute has recently endeavoured to show that 
the received opinion is not borne out by the 
evidence available in the ancient literatures of 
India. Whatever may be the value attaching 
to his contention that the Vedic Indians were 
not immigrants or descendants of immigrants, 
but only a section of the indigenous population 
addicted to the cult of flro-worship, it Is true, 
as he says, that there is no expression in the 
Vedas of a longing, lingering remembrance 
of a foreign homeland, such as one might expect 
to find in the literature of an immigrant race 
This Is all the more remarkable as an intense 
attachment to the land they lived in is manifest 
in all thfir compositions A Sanskrit couplet 
in which the names of the seven great rivers 
of India, the Ganges, the Jumna, the Godavari, 
the Saraswati, the Nerbudda, the Indus and 
the Cauvery are strung together in pious 
praise, is recited daily by millions of Hindus 
at their dally devotions, and helps to keep 
them In mind of the sanctity of the Indian 
Continent in Hindu eyes If the ancient 
Hindus were immigrants, they not only took 
exceptional care to blot out all meraoiles of 
the land from which they came from their 
own minds, but they also strove by every means 
in their power to bind the reverence and love 
of their posterity to India as the land par 
excellence of religion and morality, so much 
BO that the name Hindu, in the orthodox ac- 
ceptance of the term, is not applicable to anyone 
who is not bom in India If the ancestors 
of the Hindus were foreigners in India, they 
must have set themselves, as a matter of 
deliberate policy, to intertwine the deepest 
affections and the highest aspirations of their 
race with the land in which they had settled, 
to the entire exclusion of the land whence they 
bad come. 

Evolution of Hinduism. — Following from 
the theory that the ancestors of the Hindus 
were Iraraigrants from Central Asia, is the 
explanation generally given of the varieties 
of religious beliefs and social practices to be 
found within the pale of Hinduism Hinduism, 
It is the common idea, was originally a pure 
and simple creed which has had to compromise 
with the Animism of the population, amongst 
whom it spread, by accepting several of its 
godlings and superstitions The greatest 
obstacle in the way of this explanation is that 
there is no evidence whatsoever of any orga- 
nised mlssiona^ activity among the H^us 
at any time. The immense distanoes and the 
absence et mmu of communication, would 


n- 

“is 


of themselves have made such activity di£&e, 
Moreover, a compromise Implies selection^h 
rejection and the existence of some agon 
entrusted with the duty of selectionfln 
a fact, however, we find that Hinduism the 
exercised very little selection, and th%aof 
covers practically all the beliefs and cV)ii of 
which prevail amongst the tribes wito the 
included within its pale Such a s' jti an 
things is more consonant with the vk^\ation 
the purer forms of Hinduism are highly ^ to the 
stages of the cruder forms which c' 
observed by the less educated andh 
sections of the community This 
that the higher forms of Hindulsn , , , 
from lower ones, rather than 1 of 
are corruptions of the former, ’jJ^P 
from what is now generally acceptive *0®^® 
the true explanation of the orig&eogal as 
social customs Twenty years <lon oewe 
generally held that the custom /, it involves 
nages, for instance, was of sates, 
and was most largely prevalen the 504,000 pet- 
higher castes from whom it spre.^^ixitrles who were 
Rpcently, however, it has I of the census, more 

child marriages are prevalcnY^t Nepal. Of the 
and in a far grosser form the ^ofgtan all but 
castes than amongst the t.Torthem India 
that amongst the latter, (8,754) uemg w+xavel 
the times when the caste sends an appreciable and 
and intermarriages, that 

of wives by the higher cal, there has been a T 
were common It may tlem(-nt , and of the 
two most characteristic merated there, near- 
namely, that In the tranv Many of these 
and in the law of Karma orguage and now 
held with, if anything, more iritius that the » 
lower than by the higher castes.iost headway 

Scope of Hinduism.—From -ancioationnte 
view, the varying beliefs and custoim JioTfr 
under the name of Hinduism not onlnnTifOQ o 
no difficulties, but furnish the right cluj thcM t' 
understanding of this unique soci^ns onlv 1 
system They explain why the tenn fv,P totalmn 
as applied to Hinduism does not uf 70 nr iTn 
express its scope and method Hir.g , 

no settled creeds which are obligatO]r„TiS thpn 
Hindu. It enlorcen no fixed anC5 ‘S”? 
moral standards on the innumerable 
castes which bear Its name. It e’* 
suffrages to monogamous, polygan 
even polyandrous unions between 1 ^ 

and. In the case of the so-called « 

countenances a life of open lrregularY“,,„^? > 
Indian newspaper recently Instituted an‘'*v 
teresting discussion on the question ” Wn 
is a Hindu." An eminent Hindu lawyer, who.g 
subsequently rose to be a judge of one of theu 
Indian High Courts, laid down that a Hlndu'^ 
was one to whom the Indian Courts would 
apply the Hindu law The learned lawy^ 
however, forgot that there are Mahomed? 
castes which follow the Hindu law in regard 'cou 
the inheritance of ana succession to property^^® 

And yet, though Hinduism refuses to conlier e 
to almost every one of the ideas which 
usually associate with the term "roligiopd 
it is Impossible to deny that it occupies a uniqi^iis 
and highly important place amongst the reim 
gious systems of the world. The reason wjv 
it does not fit into pur definition of religfiy 
Is that it represents a fundamentally cUffere)^ 
line of evotation In bistory eff rdtgtoifi 
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thought In other races the hne of evolution 
was from polytheism to monotheism, but in 
India it was from polytheism to the liigher 
pantheism. Contrasting the development of 
the Judaic idfa ot God with that of the Hindus, 
Dr. Harold Halfding observes “ With the 
Hindus there was no God who claimed sole 
sway , th y went back to the power which 
makes all gods what they arc, to the inner 
aspirations and needs which find vent for 
themselves in prayer and sacrifice Following 
an extr mely remarkable line of thought 
that which drives men to worship gods was 
itself regarded as the true divine powei 
Brahma meant originally the magical, creati\e 
word of prayer, but it afterwards came to 
denote the principle of existence itself, so 
that we have a transition from the idea oi 
motion towards to that of its goal, fiom iirayer 
to the object addressed in prayer ” The Indian 
philosopher saw the whole univerbc transiused 
and overspread with Deity He pcneivcd how 
evil was being pcrjietually transformed to good 
in the cosmic jirocess spreading out before the 
poet and the philosopher, endless and timehss, 
to whom the evil and the good seemed but 
different stages in a great common process of 
which the secret was known only to the Supieme 
Being No Euiopcan writer has cuiught the 
innermost essence of the Hindu philosopher’s 
idea of the Supreme, so faithfully, and expressed 
it so felicitously as Sir Edwin Arnold in his 
Light of Asia ” 

Before beginning, and without an end, 

As space eternal and as surety sure, 

Is fixed a Fewer divine which moves to 
good. 

Only its laws endure 

It 18 not maned nor stayed in any use, 

All liketh it , the sweet white milk it bungs 
To mothers’ breasts, it bungs the wiiite 
drops too, 

Wherewith the young snake stings 
It slayeth and it saveth, nowise moved 
Except unto the working out of doom , 

Its threads are Love and Life , Death and 
Pain 

The sliuttles of its loom. 

It maketh and unmaketh mending all ; 

What it hath wrought is better than had 
been , 

Slow glows the splendid pattern that it 
plans 

Its wistful hands between 
The ethical values of Hinduism are not ditfeient 
from those of other great religions Like them 
it attaches little importance to the qualities 
which make for wordly success, and most im- 
portance to self-sacrifice, humility and kindli- 
ness to all Only its methods differ On the 
whole, however, the Hindu socio-rchgious 
soheme, ownng to its tendency to make ttie 
individual human being a passive instrument 
In the hands of a Higher Power instead of an 
active co-operator with it, has favoured stabi- 
lity at the expense of progress 
^indu sects — Hinduism is made up of 
many -86018 and cults It is usual to speak 
ci Hinduism as it was before Buddhism, as a 
single creed, but this is because the literature 
that has come down to us is the literature of 
the sect -came to eupersede ^ others. 


[ But even in it, we can, by reading between 
’ the lines, discover the existence of rival sects. 
Even the Vedas thtmselves are the literature 
probably of one of several sects which happened 
, to be gifted with a talent tor letters The 
1 rapid inultiphcation of sects, however, was 
undoubtedly encouraged by the introduction 
ol idol woiship in imitation of the practice 
of decadent Buddhism Hindu religious 
philosophers recognised three ways of salvation, 
namely, the way of knowledge, the way of 
faith and the way of service Every sect of 
Hinduism recognises the value of all these 
threv ways, but it differs as to the relative 
importance to be attached to each The sect 
of the great philosopher, Sankaracharya, who 
maintained that the supreme Being was the 
only Reality and that all the phenomenal uni- 
verse was Maya or illusion, and that salva- 
tion rame from the realisation of this fact, 
did not discard faith and service altogether, 
but only gave these a subordinate position 
in his seheme of religion Ramanuja, Madhva 
and Valiabhacharya who followed him and, 
in more or leas degree, refuted his doctrine 
ot the non-reality ot the phenomenal universe, 
laid more stress on faith and service than on 
knowledge, but they did not discard the path 
of knowledge altogether It should be men- 
tioned here that it has been the great misfor- 
timc of Hinduism that the path of service has 
come to mean the path not of altruistic service 
to mankind but the path of service conceived 
in a ceremonial sense to priests, religious recluses 
and mimdicant'^ and to idols. It is the great 
aim of the modem religious reform movements 
such as the Aiya Samaj and the Brahma Samaj 
to rescue the path of service tiom this spurious 
interpretation and to make altruistic social 
service an integral part of religion The ques- 
tion ot sect, however, does not play a very 
imiiortant part in Hinduism Except in 
Southern and to a much smaller extent, in 
Western India, the great mass of the Hindus 
are not sectaries In Southern India, the 
Vaishnavas and Madhvas will, on no account, 
woiship Shiva or visit a temple dedicated to 
him The Liiigayaths are a Shiva sect found 
in the Karnatak districts of the Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies, and in Mysore, and they 
have an invincible repugnance to the worship 
of Vishnu But these are exceptional instances. 
But so far as the bulk of the Hindus are con- 
cerned, they resort to the nearest shrine whether 
it be dedicated to Shiva or Vishnu The 
attitude of Hinduism to other religions is that 
they are each of them the most suitable path 
to salvation for the people who are born in 
them — that they are all several roads which 
lead to Heaven. For this reason Hinduism 
has never been a proselytising religion This 
has proved a disadvantage to it face to face 
with such religions as Mahomedanism and 
Christianity which not only admit converts, 
but are actively engaged in seeking them The 
proportion of Hindus to the total population 
has steadily diminished during the last forty 
years, partly owing to conversions to other 
religions particularly from amongst the lower 
classes, umversions from amon^ members 
of the higher and literate classes have practi* 
cally ceasra. 

Hinduism.— The Hindus number 217,5S6.892 
or 69*4 per cenU-^cd tstrt- popui s tto s- ol 
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OCCUPATIONS OP THE INDIAN PEOPLES— cojjW 


V. — TfCLde — contd. 1 

Trade 111 building mateilals . 

Trade In means 01 transport . . ... . . 

Trade in fuel ... . . . . 

84,618 

230,896 

624,962 

Trade in articles ol lui^uiy and iliobc ptitainmg to letters and tLe 
arts and sciences 

Trade in refuse matter ..... 

Trade of other sorts .... 

622,130 

8,695 

2,192,684 

C.— Public Administrations AND Liberal Ak'xs 

] 0,912,128 

VI — Ptiblw Force . . 

Army 

Navy 

Police 

2,898,686 

666,278 

4,640 

1,728,668 

VII — Public Administration 

2,648,006 

VIII. — Professions and Liberal Arts 

Religion . . ... 

Law 

Medicine ... . . 

Insij uction 

Letters and arts and sciences 

6,326,857 

2,769,489 

303,408 

626,900 

674,398 

961,167 

/•X — Persons living principally on their Income 

540,176 

D —Miscellaneous ...... . . 

17.286,678 

X — Domestic Service ..... . . 

4,699,080 

XI. — Insufficuntly described Occupations 

9,236,210 

XII — Unproductive 

Inmates ot jails, asylums and ho^^pitala 

Beggars vagrants and prostitutes 

8.451,88] 

182,610 

3,318,771 


DISIKIBU IION OF THE POPULMIO^ 



India 

Biitish 

ProvuicpB 

Native 

States. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Area in square miles 



1,802,657 

1,093,074 

709^588 

Number of Towns and Villages 

(а) Towns 

(б) Villages 



722,496 

2,163 

720.342 

638,809 

1,452 

537,367 

188,686 

701 

182,085 

Number of Occupied Houses 

(а) In Towns 

(б) In Villages 



63,710,179 

6,037,466 

67,672,723 

49,140,947 

4,409,121 

44,731.826 

14,569,282 
1,628.885 
12 940,897 

Total Population 

(a) In Towns 

(b) In Villages 


*• 

315,156,396 

29.748,228 

285,408,168 

244,267,542 

22,817,716 

221,449,827 

70,888,864 

6,980,518 

65,958,341 

Males 

(a) In Towns .. 

(b) In Villages 



161.338,985 

16,108,804 

146,280,681 

124 873 691 
12,525,830 
112,347,861 

86,465,244 

3,582,474 

82,882,770 

Females 

(a) In Towns 

(b) in Villages 


• • 

158,817,461 

18,689,924 

140,177.587 

119,898.851 

10,281,885 

109.101.065 

' 34,428,610 
8.848 080 
81.075.571 
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India. Buddhists and Jains together number 
11,969,685. Thus 229,556,527 or about 73 per 
cent, ot the Indian people depend for their spiri- 
tual sustenance on Hinduism and its offshoots 

The Buddhist population Is mostly Burmese, 
Buddhism having ceased a thousand years ago to 
count as a leading religion In the land of its birth. 
Several reasons arc usually given to account tor 
the hostility of Hinduism to Buddhism, such as 
that Buddha denied the authority of the \edas 
and the existence of God and of tiie human soul 
Jainism did all this, and yet Jams to-day occupy 
a recognised position in the Hindu social system 
The real reason for the Hindu hostility to Bud- 
dhism was that It influenced and was in its turn 
influenced by in the later years of its pncalence 
in India, the alien Mongolian consciousness 
Hinduism has always been extieincly tolerant 
of indigenous heresns, but it is jialous ot outride 
influence Indian Buddhism, too, had become 
extremely corrupt and superstitious long befoie 
Hinduism re-established itself as the iidigion 
pre-eminently of the ludi in people 

Other Indigenous Religions —Buddhism 
and Jamism were originally only sects of 
Hinduism Jainism even now is not so shaiply 
divided from the latter religion as liuddhisra 
1b. Jains are every wheie a n cognised section 
of Hindu Society, and in some parts of tin 
country there has bien an incieasing lendemv 
on their part to return themselves at the 
Census as Hindus The outstanding feature 
of Jainism is the < \trcine sanctity in which jdl 
forms of life aic held Tlie Jams are gcneially 
bankers and tiaders Their nunibeT at the 
last Census was 1,248,182, the apparent 
decline being due to the tendency noted above 
for Jams to return themselves as Hindus 
Buddhism is prolessed but by lew persons m 
Ind.a The Buddhist population of the Indian 
Empire is mainly Burmese Their number is 
10,721,453 The lounders of Buddhism and 
Jainism are believed to have been conteunpo- 
ranes, whose date is assigned somewhere in tlie 
6th Century B C Sikhism, which is the next 
important indigenous leligion, had its origin 
many centuries later. 'I he founder of Sikhi'-in, 


Gum Nanak, flourished in the latter half of the 
15th Century of the Chiistian era Nanak'a 
teaching amounted to nothing more than pure 
Theism. He taught that there is only one 
true God, he condemned Idolatry, proclaimed 
the futility of pilgrimages and rites and cere- 
monies, and declared that the path to salvation 
lies through good deeds combined with devotion 
to the Supierae Being He preached the 
brotherhood of men Sikhi'^m continued to 
exist as a pacific cult till about the end of the 
seventeenth century, when the persecutions 
ot Aurangzeb had the effect of converting It 
Into a militant creed This momentous change 
was jctomphshed under the dilution of Guru 
Govmd, the tenth and last ot the Gurus “I 
shall send e sparrow," he once exclaimed and 
‘ lo ! the- imperial falcons wiP tly before it** 
On his dcath-be'd, he exhorted his followers to 
regard the Granth, the saeied book ol the 
Sikho, as their (Jnru, to look upon it as the 
per^-on ol the living Guiu After his death, 
Sikhism passed thiongh a poiiod of deepest 
gloom, but it soon recovered and in 1758 the 
bikhs entered Lahore in triumph The teach- 
ings ot Guru Hanak have proioundly affectc3d 
Hindu thought and life in the Punjab, though 
the number of persons professing the SiWi 
religion is only 3,014,466 aceording to the 1011 
Census This reprc^t'iits an increase of over 
40 per cent sinev 1901 3’wo other religious 
movements, offshoots ot Hinduism, remain to 
be mentioned, namely, the Brahmo-Samaj and 
the Arya bamaj Both ot them aie le<=>8 than 
one hundred yc us old The founder of the 
former was Baja Bam Mohan Roy, and of the 
latter Svvairn Dajanand 8draswat) The 
Biahmo-Saiiiaj does not behove in an infallible 
seriptuip, while the Arya-Samaj accepts the 
Vedas as Divindy revealed Both the move- 
mints aie opposed to idolatry and favour social 
refoiin Llie Brahino movement, appealing 
as it does to the ciilturerl intellect, nas not 
been making as much piogiess as the Arya- 
8amaj The number ot persons piofessing 
each of these ereuds is 5,501 and 243,445 respec- 
tively The stionghold of the Arya-Samaj is 
the Punjab, thatOt the Brahmo-Samaj, Bengal, 


Non-Indian Religions. 


Mahomedanism — Of non-lndian religions, the customs and beliefs of Hinduism The 

that Is, of religions w'hich had their origin wiitcr of the aiticle on religions of India in 

outside India the religion which has the largest the new edition of the Impenal Gazetteer 

number of followers in this country Is Maho- observes of Islam in India "If it has gained 

medamsm One hundred year's before the Mus some converts from Hinduism it has borrowed 

sulmans obtained a foothold In .Sind by right tiom it many of those practices which distln- 

of conquest, they were settled in Cochin as guish it tiom the oilginal faith of Arabia By 

traders and missionaries The author ol degree^ 1 he fervid enthusiasm ot the early raiders 

Cochin Tribes and Castes refers to a tradition was soltcned dowm , the two religions learned 

that in the 7th Century, a Mahomedaii menhant to live side by side , and if the Mahomedan of 

Ziamed Malak Medina, accompanied by some the later days could never conceal his contempt 

priests, had scttle^d In or near Mangalore for the faith of his ‘pagan’ neigh Ixiurs, he 
The Kollam era of Malabar dates, according to come to understand that it could not be destroy- 
popular tradition, from the departure of Clicru- ed by peiscciition From the Hindus Islam 

man Perumal, the last of the Perumal Kings, to derived much of its demonology, the belief In 

Arabia, on his conversion to I -lam The date witcheraft, and the veneration of departed 

erf the commenrement ol the era is the 25th Pirs or Saints The village Musulman of the 

August 826 A D. For about twelve Centuries, present day employs the Hindu astrologer to 

Iriam has existed in India side by side with fix a lucky day for a marriage, or will pray 

Hiuduisip. Buring that period It has been to the village god to grant a son to his wife, 

greatly influenced by Hindu ideas and institu- This is the more natural, because oonvenion 

turns. Horeover, the Indian oonverta to to Islam, whenever it does occur, is largely 

Vfdiomraanto have to a large extent retained from the lower castes.*’ Mal^ medanism nas 
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two main and several minor sects. The major I relations of the two faiths, is,” writes Mr. Grooke 


sects are the Shiah and the Snnnl. The great 
majority of Indian Mussulmans are of the 
latter sect The Punjab and Sind in the North- 
West and East Bcngai in the North-East are 
the strongholds of Islam in India The Mus- 
sulman population of India, according to the 
Census of 1911, is 66,647,299 Of this number 
no less than 24 millions ore in Bengal, about 
12 millions In the Punjab, and about 5 niillion 
in the United Provinces Amongst Native 
States, Kashmere has the largest Mussulman 
population, about 2^ millions 

Christianity — Indian Christianity has an 
e\en longer historv than Indian Mahomedanisin 
According to ti. f tradition prevailing among 
the Syrian Christians in Malabar, the intro- 
duction of ( hristianity and the establishment 
of the Original Church in Malabar in the year 
62 A D. are asi ribf'd to the Apostle St Thomas, 
who landed at Cranganore or Musiris, converted 
many Brahmins and others, ordained two 
Presbyters, and al'io founded seven churches, 
six in Travancore and Cochin, and the seventh 
in South Malabar (Cochin Castes and Tribes, 
Vol II Chapter XVI, p 495) The history of 
Boman Catholicism in India dates from the 
beginning of the sixtei nth (ientniy Tin first 
Protestant mission was established two cen- 
turies later the Lutherans who started 
their work in Tranquebar m South India under 
Danish protection The Christian population, 
according to the last Census, numbers 3,87'),203 
Nearly 2J millions are inhabitants of the Madras 
Presidency and the Native States conni'ctiM 
with it Bihar and Bombay have each over 
200,000 Christians 

Zoroastrianism — This religion was brought 
or brought back to India in 717 \ D b\ Parsis 
who, fleeing from persecution at the liands of 
the Mussulman conquerors of their native land, 
ai rived at the little port of Sanjan, sixty miles 
north of Bombay in that year According to 
the Indian antiquarian scholar, tiie late Rajen- 
dralal MItra, the ancestors of the Rindiis and 
Parsis dwelt together In the Punjab, when a 
religious schism led to tlio latter retracing their 
steps to Persia Thi» theory derives probability 
Irom the names of the beneficent and malefic 
deities referred to in the Hindu and Parsi 
sacred books : ” What is most striking in the 


in his article on the Kcligions of India in the 
Impmal Gazetteer, "that In the A vesta tbs 
evil spirits are known as Daeva (modem Persian 
Div), a term which the Indo-Aryans applied, 
in the form Deva, to the spirits of light By 
a similar inversion, Asiira, the name of the 
gods in tlie Rig Veda, suffered degradation 
and at a latter date was applied to evil spirits; 
but In Iran. Ahura was consistently applied 
in the h'lrher sense to the deity, especially as 
Ahiira Ma/ds, the wise, to the Supreme Cod.” 
The Parsis have two sects The principal 
diflennee between them appears to be that the 
holy days of the one precede those of the other 
by aliout a month The number of Parsis, 
aKordlng to the last Census, is 100,096. The 
majoiitv of fhe Pnisis live In Bombay 

Jews — Tho Beni-Tsrael at Kolaba, in 
Bombay and the Jews at Cochin are descen- 
dants of ancient Colonies Tlie Kolaba Colony 
dates back to the ^ixth i entury, and the Cochin 
colony to the second century AD Both 
.lewish colonies recognize a white and black 
section, the latter bting those who have more 
eornpletely coalesced witli the native popu- 
lation The Jews numbered 20,980 at the 
Census of 1911 

Animists — Since tho Census of 1891, 
an attempt has been made to enumerate the 
“Anlinists” separately from the Hindus. 
10,295,168 persons are classed as Animists, 
ai'cording to the last Census The difference 
between Animism and Anthropomorphism has 
been stated by Professor Westermark, to bo 
that, while the am mist worships inanimate 
objects as gods, Anthropomorpnisra c-onsists 
In the worship of sucli olijects as representatives 
and reflection of the Df'lty. As a subtle dis- 
tinction of this kind Is not within the grasp 
of the average enumerator, the category of 
Animists in the Census Schedules is largely 
conjectural Mr Crooke in tho Imperial 
Gazetteer observes “ Such a classification is of 
no practical value, simply because it ignores 
the fart that the fundamental religion of tho 
majority of the people — Hindu, Buddhist, 
or even Mussulman is mainly Animistic The 
peasant may nominally worship the greater 
gods , but where trouble comes In the shape 
of disease, drought, or famine, it is from the 
older gods that he seeks relief ” 


SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 

Uniformity of Indian Social Life.— Thus, we find, there is scarcely any community 
Though India Is a land of many religions and in India which has not been more or less infected 
thou^ each religious community has, as a by the caste spirit The Jews, the Parsis, 
rule, lived apart from the other communities the Christians, and oven the Mahomedans 
for centuries, still there is a considerable uni- have been influenced by it Other Hindu 
forralty in the arrangements and institutions social institutions and customs which have 
of their social life. The social system of the exerted a similar influence are the joint family 
Hindus is the type to which all other com- system, the custom of child marriages, and of 
mimlties domiciled in the country have hitherto enforc'd widowhood and the feeling that con- 
tended to conform To a large extent, this tact with persons engaged in certain occupa- 
unifonnity of social arrangements is clearly tions is polluting. In view of this general 
due to the fact that, amongst the Mahomedans slmiiarltv of the social institutions of the several 
and Indian Christians, tor Instance, the con- Indian communities, a description of the Hindu 
verts from Hinduism continued to retain their social system which is the great prototype 
old ideas in regard to social conduct.. To a of thorn ail, will give a general idea of tne social 
smaller extent, the motive which Influenced life of the Indian population as a whole. It 
them to conform to Hindu social ideal has should, however* be mentioned here that, 
been the oonvenienoe thereby caused In busi- in recent years, at tho result of a growing 
ness inicrooaise with their .Blndu neighbours, communal oonscionsness, efiorts have been 
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made by many of the Indian communities 
to discard whatever is in disaccord with the 
orlffiual simplicity of their respective faiths 
But this movement has as vet touched no 
more than the hipthly educated frmge and even 
among the latter, there are thouKhtful men who 
distrust ** revivals ” as substitutes for reform. 

Caste. — The most conspicuous social 
institution of India is Caste Caste is based 
on birth The effect of caste is to divide sodcty 
Into a number of vertical sections, and not as 
in modem countries, into horizontal sections 
The economic and cultural dittcrences among 
the members of each caste arc great The 
millionaire and the pauper, the scholar and the 
Illiterate of one caste, form a social unit The 
rich man of one caste must seek a husband for 
his daujditer among the poor of his caste, if he 
cannot find one of a corresponding position 
in life. He c^n on no account think of marrying 
her to a young man of another caste, thougli 
as regards culture and social position, he may 
be a most desirable match Thus each caste 
Is, within itself, a democracy In which the poor 
and the lowly have always tlie upper hand 
over the nch and the high-placed In this 
way, the system of caste has, in the past, served 
as a substitute for State relief of the poor by 
means of special laws and institutions To 
some extent, this is the case even now, but the 
economic pressure of these days, and the in- 
fluence of Western education arc proloiindly 
modifying the cxmception ot caste The growth 
of the English-educated class on the one hand, 
and of the modern industrial and commercial 
class of Indians, on the other with common 
aspirations and interests, is a factor calculated 
to undermine the Importance of caste Al- 
thou^ for purely social purposes, it will, no 
doubt, linger for many years longer, it is bound 
ultimately to collapse before the intellectual 
and economic influences which arc moulding 
modem India The question how caste origi- 
nated has been discussed by several learned 
Orientalists, but the latest and most authori- 
tative opinion is that its rise and giowth were 
due to several causes, the principal of them 
being differences of race and occupation The 
four original castes of the Hindus have multi- 
plied to nearly two thousand, owing to the 
nssiparous tendencies of Hindu social lito 
Some large castes consist of many thousands 
of families, while others, notably in Gujarat, 
comprise scarcely a hundred houses Among 
Indian Mahomedans, there are several com- 
mtmitles which are virtually castes, though 
they are not so rigidly closed os Hindu castes 
Indian Christian converts, in some parts of tlu 
country, insist on maintaining the distinctions 
^ their ongmal castes, and in a recent ca^c, 
one caste of Indian Christians contested, m 
a Court of Law, a ruling of their Bishop dis- 
allowing the exclusive use of a part ot their 
church to members of that caste The Parsls 
are practically a caste in themselves. The 
observations regarding caste ai^ply more or 
less to the Institution of the joint family of 
Whi(^ really the former is an extension. This 
InstltiitJon IS rapidly breaking-up, though the i 
rigidity of the Hindu law of succession operates 
wbcdly In its fiivonr* 

ff The Social fieform Movement.— The 

social reform movement among the Hindus 


I to which reference is made In the foregoing 
paragraph, had its origin In efforts made by the 
Government of India with the co-operation 
and support of enlightened Hindus in the 
early part of the la'^t century to put down the 
practice ot snh, that is, burning the widow 
along with her dead husband This cruel 
practice which prevailed particularly among 
the hign caste Hindus in Bengal, was eventually 
suppressed by legislation But the discussions 
wlufh enmed In tonn(ctioi< with scrh question 
led to the exposure of the hard lot of Hmdu 
widows as a class Remarriage was prohibited 
and as child marriages were common, several 
young girls were condemned to lead a life of 
celibacy on the dtath of their husbands This 
led to immorality and infanticide bv voung 
widows, wdio were anxious to hide their shame 
was not inirequent Led by the Pandit Ishwar 
Chandra Vidyasagara, a very learned Sanskrit 
scholar, a movement began which had for its 
object the removal of the ban on the remarriage 
of Hindu widows The Pandit was able to 
piove from the Hindu religious books that the 
remarriage of widows had the sanction of 
antiquity But it was necessary in order to 
establish the va'idity of the remarriage of Hindu 
widows beyond doubt, to have a law passed 
by the Legislative Conneil of the Governor- 
Gencial of India The Pandit and his followers 
memorialised Government There was strong 
opposition from the orthodox masses, but the 
Government of the day were convinced that 
justice was on the side of the reformers, and 
the Hindu Widow Remarriage Act was passed. 
The controversy on tlie question of tne re- 
marriage of widows led to other consequences 
It was felt that the age at which girls weie 
mairied was absurdly low, and that child 
marriages were at the root of many social evils 
It wms also realised that the general illiteracy 
of Indian women was the greatest obstacle 
in the way of reforming social customs, and 
that education of women should be the first 
plank in the social reform platform The 
earliest social reformers m India were tlio 
Brahmo hamajists who discarded idolatry 
and caste Other reformers since then have 
endeavoured to propagate ideas of social reform 
entirely on a secular basis The Indian Na- 
tional Social Conference is their principal 
organisation, and it is siipportc'd by Piovin- 
cial and District Conferences and Assouatlons. 
Social reform ideas have made considerable 
headway during the last twentj-iive years. 
Widow marriages are of weekly occurrence 
in some provinces The restrictions of caste 
as to inter-dining and sea-voyage have lost 
much of their force The age* at which girls 
are married is steadily, if slowly, rising The 
education ot girls Is making lapid progress. 
An increising number of them go to high 
Schools and Colleges every year But the 
most significant testimony to the spread of 
social reform ideas in the country is the re- 
markable diminution in the volume and weight 
of the opposition to them The number of 
journals devoted to the social reform cause 
is increasing, and some of the newspapers 
which had made Uiemseives conspicuous by 
their virulent opposirion to social reform twenty 
years ago, now recognise its utility and im- 
portance. 
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In India as a whole the proportion of females 
per thousand males rose steadily from 95 Un 
1881 to 963 In 1901 It has now fallen again to 
exactly the same figure as in 1881 The 
important aspect of these figures is the great 
contrast they show between India and Europe, 
where the number of females per thousand 
males vanes from 1,093 in Portu'jcal, and 1,068 
in England and Wales, to 1 013 in Belgium, 
and 1,003 In Ireland In drawing attention to 
this disparity the Chief Census Officer argued 
that the relatively high mortality amongst 
females was sufficient to account for the 
difference stated Then in summarising the 
causes of this relatively higher moitality he 
said ‘ In Europe, boys and girls arc equally 
well cared for Consequently, as boys are con- 
stitutionally more delicate than giils, by the 
time adolescence is reached, a higlier death-rate 
has already obliter ited the excess of males and 
produced a numerical equality between the two 
sexes Later on in life, tlie mortality amongst 
males remains relatively high, owing to the risks 
to which they are exposed in their daily avoca- 
tions , hard work, exposure in all weathers and 
accidents of various kinds combine to make their 
mean duration of life less than that of women, who 
aie for the most part engaged in domestic duties 
or occupations of a lighter nature H(*nce the 
proportion of females steadily rises In India, 
the conditions arc altogether different Sons 
are earnestly longed for, while daughters are not 
wanted. This feeling exists evcrywhcic, but it 


vanes greatly in Intensity. It Is strongeat 
amongst communities such os the higher Rajput 
clans, wheic large sums have to be paid to obtala 
a husband ot suitable status and the cost of the 
marnave ceremony is excessive and tho«e like 
the Pathans who despise women and hold in de- 
rision the father of daughters. Sometimes the 
prejudice against daughters is so strong that 
abortion i‘H icsorted to when the midwife jiredicts 
the birth of a girl Formerly, female infants were 
frequently killed as soon as they were born and 
even now they are very commonly neglected to 
a greater or less extent The advantage which 
nature gives to girls is thus neutralised by the 
treatment Recorded to them by their parents. 
To make matters worse, they arc given In mar- 
iiage at a very early age, and cohabitation 
begins long before they are physically fit for it 
To the evils of early child bearing must be added 
unsivllful midwifery , and the combined result 
18 an excessive mortality amongst young 
mothers In India almost every woman has to 
tacc these dangers Lastly, amongst the lower 
classes, who form the bulk of the population, 
the women oltcn have to w'ork os hard as. and 
sometime'^ harder than, the men, and they are 
thus less favourably situated In respect of their 
occupations than their sisters in Fiirope ” It is 
but fair to say that this conclusion has been 
challenged by many Indian writers, who attri- 
bute far greater Importance than the Chi^ 
Census Ollicer to the omission of females at 
tlie enumeration 


MARRIAGE. 


Although recognised in some backward parts, 
polyandry is now rare in India With orthodox 
Hindus marriage is a religious sacrament which 
cannot be revoked The Maliomedans allow a 
man to divorce his wife without any sped il rea- 
son, but he then become'^ liable to pay her dower 
The pernussion is seldom acted upon The 
Buddhists 01 Burma regard marriage merely as 
a civil contract, and either side can annul it 
The Hindu law places no restriction on the num- 
ber of wives a man may have ; but most castes 
object to their members having more than one 
wife, except for special reasons A Mahomedan 
may have four wives, but he also in practice is 
generally monogamous. 

Marriage Statistics. — In the population of 
ages and regions, about half the males and one- 
third of the females are unmarried , 46 per cent 
of the males and 48 of the females are married, 
and 6 and 17 per cent, respectively are widowed 
A reference to the age statistics shows that the 
great majority of the unmarried of botli sexes 
are very young children, three-quarters of the 
bachelors being under 15 years ol age, while a 
Somewhat larger proportion of the spinsters are 
under 10 ; only one bachelor in 24 is over 30, and 
only one spinster in 14 is over 15. At the higher 
ages practically no one is left unmarried, except 
ersons suffering from some Infirmity or di^ 
guremont. beggars, prostitutes, concubines, reli- 
^ous devotees and mendicants and a few mem- 
bers of certain hypergamous groups who have 
been unable to effect alUances of the kind which 
ahme are Permitted to them by the rules of thdr 
oommunttir. It is the persons of the above clas- 


ses WHO contribute the 4 per cent, of the males 
over 40, and the 1 per cent of the females over 
30 who are not, and never have been, married. 

Marriage Universal — This universality of 
marriage constitutes one of the most striking diff- 
erences between the social practices of India and 
those of Western Europe It has often been ex- 
plained on the ground that, with the Hindus, 
marriage is a religious necessity. Every man 
must marry in order to beget a son who will per- 
form his funeral rites and rescue his soul from hell. 
In the case of a girl it is incumbent on the parents 
to give her in marriage before she re iches ihe age 
of puberty failure to do so is punished with 
social ostracism in this world and hell fire In the 
next But it is not only with the Hindus that 
marriage is practically universal; it is almost 
equally so with the Mahoraedans, Anlmists and 
Buddhists 

Early Marriage —Another striking feature 
of the Indian statistics as compared with those of 
Western Europe is the early age at which 
marriage takes place According to M. Sund- 
barg’s table showing the average distribution by 
age and civil condition of the people of w estem 
Europe according to the censuses taken about 
the year 1880, of the population below the age of 
20, only one maio in 2,147 is married and one 
female in 142. In India on the other hand. 10 
per cent, of the male, and 27 per cent, of the 
female, population below that age ar^ married* 
The numner of mfties below the age of 6 who are 
married is small, but of those aged 5 to 10, 4 
per cent, are married, and of those aged 10 to 
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16, IS per cent. At *16-20* the proportion rises 
to S2, and *20-30* to 60 per cent Of the females 
under 6, one In 72 is married, of those between 
6 and 10, one In ten, between 10 and l.>, more 
than two in five, and between 15 and 20, four In 
five. In the whole of In la there are 2| million 
wives under 10, and d million under 15 vears of 
age. The Hindu law books InculoHte marrlaae at 
a very early age, while many of the aboriginal 
tribes do not give their girl- in w*}dlotk until after 
they ha\e attained puberty 

Widowhood — It is only when we come to 
a consideration of t ie widowed that we find 
a state of things peculiarly Indian and 
one that seems to be derived from the 
prescriptions of the Hindu law-givers The 
proportion of widowers (5 per cent of the total 
male population) does not differ greatly from 
that in other countries, but tliat of the widows 
is extraordinailly large, being no less than 17 
per cent of the total number of females, against 
only 9 per cent in estem Europe When we 
consider their distribution by age, the difference 
becomes more still striking, for while in 
western Europe only 7 per cent of the widows 
are less than 40 years old, in India 28 per cent 
are below this age, and 1 3 per cent (the actual 
number exceeds a third of a million) are u der 
15, an age at which In Europe no one is even 
married 

The large number of widows In India Is due 
partly to the early age at which girls are given In 
marriage, and partly to the disparity which oft< n 
exists between the ages of husband and wife, but 
most of all to the prejudice against the re-marri- 
age of widows Many castes, especially the 
higher ones, forbid it altogether, and even where 
It is not absolutely prohibited, it is often unpopu- 
lar, Although widow marriage is permitted by 
their religion, and the Prophet himself married 
a widow, the Mahomedaris of India share the 
prejudice to some extent How the re- marriage 
of ^dows first came to be objected to, it is Im- 

K ible to say, but it seems highly probable 
the interdiction originated amongst the 
Aryan Hindus that It was confined at first to 
the higher castes, and that it has spread from 
them downwards 

Infant Marriage. — It is difficult to draw 
from the statistics any definite conclusion as to 
whether Infant marriage is becoming more or less 
common, but so far as they go, they point to a 
slight diminution of the piaitice The figures 
for 1901 were ai) ormal owing to the famine^ of 
1897 and 1900, and it is safer to take tlie year 
1891 as the basis of comparison There arc now 
]8 Hindu girls per mille who are married at the 
age of ‘ 0-5 * as compared with only 16 at that 
time, but at the age ‘ 5-10 ’ the proportion has 
f^len from 146 to 132 and at* 10-15’ from 
642 to 488 Amongst Mahomedans the propor- 
tion at the first mentioned age-peri d has fallen 
from 7 to 6. at the second from 83 to 65 and at 
the third from 474 to 393. 


The practice has been denounced by many 
social reformers, since Mr Malabar! opened the 
campaign a quarter of a century ago , and the 
Social Conference which holds Its meetings an- 
nually in connection with the National Congress 
has made the abolition of child marriage one of 
the leading planks In Its platform It is, as we 
have seen, strongly discouraged by the Brahmos 
In Bengal and the Aryas In Northern India The 
more enlightened members of the higher ca«terf 
who do not allow widows to re marry are begin- 
ning to realise how wrong it Is to e\T)Ose their 
daughters to the risk of litidong widowhood, and 
a feeling against infant marriage is thus springing 
U|) imoiig'ii tlieni 

In two Native States action has be n taken. 
In Mysore an Act has been passed forbidding the 
marriage of girls under eight altogether, 
and that of girls under foiiiteen, with men over 
fifty years of age The object of the latter pro- 
vision is to prevent those iinequ i marriages of 
elderly widowers with very young girls which are 
popularly belh'ved to be so disastrous to the 
health of the latter, and which in any case must 
result In a large pioportdon of them leading a 
long life of enforcid widowhood The Gaekwar 
of Baroda, the pioneer of so much advanced 
legislation, has gone further He passed for 
hi? State In l'>04, in the face of a good deal of 
popular opposition, an “ Infant Mainage Pre- 
vention Aet”, which forbids absolutely the 
marriage of all giils below the age of nine and 
allows that of girls below the age of twelve and 
of boys below the age of s|\teen only if the par- 
ents first obtain the consent of a tribunal con- 
sisting of the local Sub-Judge and three assessors 
of the petitioner’s ca«te Consent is not supposeil 
to be given except on special grounds, which are 
specified In the Att 

Widow re-marrio^e — The prohibition of 
widow marriage Is a badge of respectability 
Castes do not allow it rank higher on that 
account In social estimation Tliere Is a strong 
tendency amongst the lower Hindu lastes to 
prohibit or at least, to dlseountenanec the 
marriage of widow's At the other ^nd oi the 
social structure there is a movement In the oppo- 
site direction Many social reformers have 
inveighed against the condom ' tion of virgin 
widows to perpetual widow'hood, and have point- 
ed out that the custom is a modern innovation 
w'hich was unknowm In Vedic times In many 
provinces recently there have been cases in which 
such widows have been given in marriage a 
t c< nd time, not only amongst Brahmos and 
Aryas, w’ho naturally lead the way, but also 
amongst orthodox Hindus A number of such 
marriages have taken place amongst the lihatlas 
of the Bombay Presidency It is said that in 
the United Provinces considerably more than a 
hundred widows have been re marrii^ in the 
last ten years The actual results no Jo’ibt are 
small so far, but the first step has been taken 
and the most violent of the opposition has 
perhaps been overcome. 


EDUCATION, 


The general education policy of the Govern- 
ment (H India, and Its results, are discussed in a 
special article on Education (9 v ) But we may 
conveniently here Indicate some of the education 
tendendee revealed in the census returns, 
the total population of India, only 59 persons 


per mille are literate in the sense of being able to 
write a letter to a friend and to read his reply 
The number who can decipher the pages of a 

S ' ‘ d book with more or less difficulty Is no 
much larger. Throughout India there are 
many Hindus who though unable to write eaa 
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drone out at least the more familiar parts of the 
Mahabharata or Ramayana to their neighbours, 
who be) that it Is mpritorions to ll='ten to the 
recital of the sacred texts, even though thev, and 
possibly the reader also, may not always fully 
understand the meaning '>inllarl\ there are 
many Mahomedans (specially in ^orthe^n India, 
who can read the Koran though they cannot 
write a word Of this minor form ot litfracy 
the census takers no count I'lie number of per- 
sons who are liteiate in the sense in wliieh the 
term was usid at the piesint (ensus is divkhnl 
very uniqually bt tween the two s( \os , oi the 
total male population, lOh pei uuHe are able to 
read and wiite, and of the female only U) In 
other words there is only one liteiate female to 
every eleven males If we have out ol account 
children under 15 years of age, tlie number of 
literate males per raillc is 149, and that of 
liteiate females 13 

Education by Provinces. — Thanks to tin 
free instiuction impart(d in tlie monastcTies and 
the absence of tiie paidah system whn li hampers 
the education of f(‘mal(>s in other parts of India 
Burma easily holds the first place in respect oi 
literacy In the w hole population 222 persons per 
milJe are litciata and the proportion rises to ol4 
amongst piTsons ovd 15 yens of age In every 
thousand persons ot iMdi sex, ,>7«> nial^s and bl 
females aie abh' to read and wiite Oi the oth(T 
main Bntisii provinces, Bengal and Madias come 
next with 77 and 75 literate persons pei mille 
respectively Bombay follows closedy on their 
heels Ihen after a long interval, come Assam, 
Bihar and Oiissa and the Punjab At the bot- 
tom of the list are the United Provinees and the 
Central Piovinees and Be rat, uitli U and 33 
literate persons per mille respe'ctivcly Oiffeu- 
ences similar to those notict'd above somctiiiu's 
hav» theii counterpart within provincial bounda- 
rich Thus In Biliar and Orissa tlu‘ Orissa natu- 
ral division has 64 literate person** per mille 
and the Cliota Nagpur plateau onlv 28 In the 
Central Provinees and Berar, the piopoition 
ranges from only 0 pf^r niillo in the' Chota 
Nagpur States to 54 in the Nerbueida Valley 

Native States — Education is more wub ly 
diffused in British provinces than in the Native 
Stales, which, taken as a whole, have only 79 
males and 8 females per mille who are liteiate*, 
as comparc'd with 113 and 11 in British tenitory 
The three Native States of Cochin, Tiavancore 
and Baroda. however take rank above all 
British provinces except Burma, while in 
„ respect of female education Cochin divides with 
Burma the honours of fiist place The Kashmir 
State where only 21 persons per mille can read 
and write, is in this, respect the most backward 
part of India 

By Religion. — Of the different religious 
communities excluding the Bralimos and Aryas 
whose numbers are Insigmtlcaut, the Parsis 
easily bear tlie palm In r spect of e'dueation Of 
their total number 711 per mille are literate, and 
the propoTtiera rises to 831, if persons under 15 
years of age are left out of account Of the males 
nearly four- fifths are literate, and of ttie females 
nearly two-thirds Amongst those over 15 
years of age only 8 per cent of the males and 26 
per cent of th# females are unable to read and 
write. The Jaina, ^ho are mostly traders, come 
neott, but they have only two Uterate persons 
to every fhi^e amoayst 1»e Faisls. Half the 


males are able to read and write, but only 4 per 
cent of tlie females It is noticeable, however, 
that wherea*^ the proportion of literate males is 
only slight V gieale*r than it was at the com- 
nienccim t ol the decade, that .of literate 
temaU's has doubled Ihe Buddhists follow 
closely on tlie lains, with one person in 
four able to read and write Here also 
we 8(0 the phenomenon of a practi- 
callv line hanged propoitlon of literate males 
(40 p(_r (cnt ) coiipleel witli a large increase in 
that ot literate tennales, which Is now 6 per cent 
compared with 4 per cent, in 1901 The Christ- 
ians (22 i)cr emit literate) are almost on a part 
with tin Buddhists, but in their ease the In- 
ee|uality in tw een tlie position of the two sexes, 

1 much smaller, the pi oportf on ol literate females 
being neailv half that oi males In order to 
asmtain how fai the high position of Christians 
IS due to the Ineliision of Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians tlie ilgurts toi Indian Cliristians have 
b(‘en vvorkeei out sepai.itel> Tin lesillt is some- 
what surpilslng, tor although tlie Indian converts 
to ('hiistianify are reciuite'd nviinly from the 
aboiigirial tube's and the lovicst Hindu castes, 
who aie almost wholly illiterate, they have. In 
propoition to their miiribers, three times as 
many hter.ate persons as the Hindus and more 
1h . foul times many stiieM homedans 
One Indian (Christian in six is able to read 
and write , for males the proportion is one 
in four , and for temalcs one In ten The 
influence of Christianity on education is stn* 
kingly illustrated by the figures lor the province 
of liihar and Oiissa, where tlie proportion 
of Indian Cliristians who are literate is 70 
per milk, comp.ued with only 5 per millo 
amongst tlieir anuiustit congeners. It has to 
bo remembered, moreover, that many ot the 
Indian Christians had alrc'ady passed the school- 
going !g at the time of their conversion , the 
pioportion v»'ho are able to read and write must 
be fai higher amongst those who were brought 
up as (^hiisUans 

The Sikhs come next in order of merit, with 
one literate person in every fittecn ; for males 
the ratio is one in ten and for females one m 
Beventy Here again, vvliile the proportion for 
males shows only a slight improvement, that for 
te'males has doubled during the decade. The 
Hindus have almost as large a pioportion of 
literate males per imlle (101) as the Sikhs, but 
fewer literate females (8) The Mahomedans with 
only 09 and 4 per mille respectively, stand at the 
bottom of the list , except for the Animistic tribes 
oi whom only 11 males and l-fcxnaleina. tbouBaud 
ol eae h bc\ are able to read and write The low 
position 9 f the Mahomedans is due largely to 
the tact that they are found chiefly in the north- 
west of India, where all classes ar e backward in 
respect of education, and in Eastern Bengal 
where they consist mainly of local converts from 
a depressed class. In the United Provinces, 
Dladras and the Central Provinces and Berar 
they stand above or on an equality with Hie 
Hindus and the same is the case in Bombay 
excluding Sind In Sind the Mahomidan popu- 
lation is exceptionally Illiterate, but In the rest 
of the Presidency it consists largely of traders, 
and education is much more widely difli»ea 
amongst them than amongst Biidus. The 
figures for Hindus again are a ffiscraJ Average 
for aU castes, high and low. It wiU be aeeo 
fuitber on tbftt tome of tbe bigber Blsdn eastea 
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are better educated than the Buddhists while 
others are even less so than the Animists. 

Increase of Literacy — The total number of 
literate persons has risen during the decade from 
16.7 to 18.6 millions or by 18 per cent The 
number of literate males has increased by 16 and 
that of literate females by 61 per cent The 
proportion who are literate per thousand males 
has risen from 98 to 106 and the corresponding 
proportion for females from 7 to 10 If persons 
un^r 15 years of age be excluded, the proportions 
are 188 and 149 for male and 8 and 13 for iemales 
The great improvement in the proportion of 
literate females is most encouraging. It is true 
that too much stress should not be laid on this 
when the actual number is still so small, but, on 
tiie other hand, it must be remembered that the 
rate of increase was equally great In the jjre- 
vious deoad ,80 that it has now been continuous 
for twenty years The total number of females 
over 15 years of age who can read and write is 
now a million and a quarter compared with less 
than half a million twenty years ago 
Progress — Before leaving these statistics 
of schools and scholars we may glance briefly at 
the progress which they show Is being made 
The lotaJ number of scholars in all kinds of edu- 
cation^ Institutions in 1891 was only 3 7 mil- 
lions In 1901 it had risen to 4 4, and in 1911 
to 6.8 millions 17 7 per cent of the population 
of school-going age were at school in 1912 as 


compared with 14.8 per cent. In 1907. Be- 
tween 1891 and 1911 the number of students in 
secondary schools and Arts Colleges has doubled, 
and the number in primary schools has mcreased 
by 67 per cent., the proportion ranging from 89 
per cent in Bombay to 204 per cent, in the 
United Provinces Excluding Madras, where 
a school final examination has recently taken 
the place of the Matriculation, or Entrance 
examination of the University, the number of 
persons passing that examination has risen from 
4 079 in 1891 to 10,512 In 1911 Including Mad- 
ras the number who passed the Intermediate 
examination in Arts or Science has risen during 
the same period from 2,055 to 6,141, and that of 
those who obtained a degree in Arts, Science, 
Medicine or Law from 1,437 to 5,373 The gene- 
ral conclusion appears to be that, while the 
general rate of progress is far greater than would 
appear from a comparison of the census returns 
of 1901 and 1911, it is most marked in nspect 
of secondary education 

There was a continuous fall, both in the num- 
ber and the proportion of persons afflicted from 
1881 to 1901 , and this has now been followed by 
a move in the other direction Though the pro- 
portion is smaller the number of the insane and 
the deaf-mutes is now about the same as it was 
thirty years ago The number of lepers and blind 
however is less by about a sixth than it then 


was. 

Infirmities. 

The total number of persons sufierlng from each mfirmity at each of the last four censuses is 
shown in the following table . — 


dumber afflicted. 


Insane 

Deaf-mutes 

Blind 

lepers 


Infirmity. 


1 

1 1911 

1 

1 1901 

1 1891 

I 1881 

1 81,006 

66,205 

74,279 

81,132 

26 

23 

27 

35 

199,891 

153,168 

196,861 

197,216 

64 

52 

75 

86 

443,653 

364,104 

458,868 

626,748 

142 

121 

167 

229 

109,094 

07,340 

126,244 

134,968 

35 

33 

46 

57 , 

833,644 

670,817 

856,252 

937,063 

267 

229 

315 

407 


Note — The figures in heavier type represent the proportion per 100,000 of the population. 


Insanity. — ^In respect of the prevalence of 
insanity, India compares very favourably with 
European countries. According to the latest re- 
toms, the proportion of persons thus afflicted in 
England and Wales is 364 per hundred thousand 
of the population, or fourteen times the propor- 
tion inlndia. This may be due partly to the lact 
tiiat th< Enriish statistics include the weak- 
minded as well as those who are actively insane, 
and to the greater completeness of the return in 
a country where the majority of the mentally 
afflicted are confined in asylums, but the main 
reason no doubt is to be found In the compara- 
tiTely tranquil file of the native of India. It 
is wdllEBOfra that insanity inoieasee with the 
iptoad ol ctvUMltm* owing to the greats 


wear and tear of nerve tissues involved in the 
struggle for existence 

The total number of insane persons exceeds by 
9 per cent that returned in 1891, but their pro- 

E ortion per hundred thousand of the population 
as fallen from 27 to 26. The decline is fairly 
general, the chief exceptions being the United 
Provinces,thc North-West Frontier Province and 
four Native States In the peninsular area. In 
the United Provinces the number of the insane 
per hundred thousand of the population has risen 
from 12 to 18. No satisfactory explanation of 
this large Increase is forthcoming. 

Deaf-Mute8.--By deaf-mutism is meant the 
conipBnltal want of me sense of hearing which, in 
the abmoe of cpecial acbools* Bach as ars<w 
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Just beginning to appear in India, necessarily 

g revents the sufferer from learning to talk Clear 
istructlons were given to the enumerators to en- 
ter only persona who were congenitally afflicted 
Some few, perhaps, may have been included In the 
return who had lost the power of speech or hear- 
ing after birth, but the total number of such mis- 
takes 18 now very small In India as a whole 74 
males and 53 females per hundred thousa id are 
deaf and dumb from birth These proportions 
are much the same as those obtaining in 
European countries 

Blindness — In India as a whole fourteen 
persons in every ten thousand of the population 
are blind, as compared with from I'lglit to nine 
In most European countries and in the United 
States of America It is a matter of common 
observation that blindness is ordinarily far more 
common in tropical countries than in those with 
a temperate climate It is, however, less 
common in India than In parts of Eastern 
Europe , in Russia, for Instance, nineteen 
persons in every ten thousand are blind 
Lepers> — In India as a whole 51 males and 
18 females per hundred thousand poisons of 
each sex are lepers Of the different provinces, 
Assam suffers most, then Burma, and then in 
order Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces 
and Berar, Madras, Bengal, Bombay, the 
United Provinces, the Punjab and the North- 
West Frontier Pro\1nce In the two last-men- 
tioned provinces there are only 17 male and 8 
female lepers per hundred thousand of each sex 
The occurrence of leprosy Is very local and Its 
prevalence vanes enormously within provincial 
boundaries 

The number of lepers has fallen since 1891 from 
126 to 109 thousand a drop of more th n '3 per 
cent When it Is remembered that the numner 
of persons suffering from the other thr infir- 
mities taken together has remained almost sta- 
tionary, it may be concluded hat the decrease 
in the reported number of lepers is genuine and 
indicates a real diminution In the prevalence of 


the disease. It is possible that this is partly the 
result of the improved material condition of the 
lower castes, amongst whom leprosy is most 
common, and of a higher standard of cleanliness. 
The greater efforts which have been made In 
recent years to house the lepers in asylums may 
also have helped to prevent the disease from 
spreading The total numb'^r of asylums in 
India is now 73, and they contain some five 
thousand inmates, or about 4 7 per cent of the 
total number of lepers This may not seem 
much, but It has to be remembered that the 
movement Is still in its infancy and that progreM 
has been very rapid In recent years Com- 
lete statistics for 1001 are not reswilly available 
ut if is known that in the two provinces of Ben- 
gal and Bihar and Orissa, the number of lepers 
in asylums was then »nlv about half what It Is 
now The greater part of the credit for the provl 
Sion of asylums f >r these unfortunate persons 
belongs to the Mission for Lepers in India and the 
East, which receives liberal help from Govern 
raent Its latest report shows that there are 3,537 
lepers in the forty asylums maintained by the 
Society 

The belief Is growing that leprosy Is communi- 
cated from one human being to another by 
some Insect, and two South African doctors have 
recently published papers Implieatiug the bed 
bug {acanihia leriularxn) If this theory be cor- 
rect It Is obvious that the segregation of lepers in 
asylums must reduce the number of foci of the dis- 
ease, and to that extent prevent it from spread- 
ing L i** worthv of note that in many of the 
districts where the disease was most prevalent 
in 1891, there has since been a remarkable Im- 
provement Ohamba which in 1891 uad 34 le- 
pers in evi rv ten thousa d of its population now 
has only 15 , In Birblium the corresponding pro- 
portion has fallen from 35 to 16, In Bankura from 
36 to 23, in Simla 29 to 18, In Dehra Dun from 
20 to 11, In Garhwal from 17 to 10, in Burdwan 
from 22 to 14 and in North Arakan from 28 to 
20 
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Nowhere are the many points of difference in 
the local conditions of India, as compared with 
those of western countries, more marked than 
in respect of the functional distribution of the 
pcnpl In England, according to the returns for 
1901 , of every hundred actual workers 58 arc 
engaged in industrial pursuits, 14 In domestic 
serMce, 13 In trade and only 8 in agriculture, 
whereas in Indio 71 per cent are engaged in pas- 
ture and agriculture and only 29 per cent in all 
other occupations combined. The preparation 
and supply of material substances afford a means 
of livelihood to 19 per cent of the population 
(fiotual workers) of whom 12 per cent are employ- 
ed in industries, 2 in transport and 5 In trade Tlie 
extraction of minerals supports only 2 persons per 
mille, the civil and mill ary services support 14, 
the professions and liberal arts 15, and domes- 
tic service 18 persons per mille The difference 
Is due to the extraordinary expansion of trade 
and Industry which has taken place in W cstem 
Europe during the last century in consequence 
of the discovery of the steam engine and to the 
great improvement In me ns of transport and the , 
use of mechanical power in factories of all kinds i 
which nave resulted therefrom In Germany, ’ 
Sixty years the agripultural population was I 


very little less than It Is at the present time In 
India There are, as we shall see further on. 
indications that in the latter country also CTeat 
changes are impending and It Is not unlikely 
that, as time goes on, the functional distribution 
of the people will become less dissimilar from 
that now existing in Europe 
The village. — Until the recent Introduction 
of western commodities, such as machine-made 
cloth kerosme oi), umbrqyas and the like, each 
village was provided with a complete equipment 
of art.tsans and menials, and was thus almost 
wholly self-supporting and Independent. Tte 
ebamars skinned the dead cattle, 'ured their 
hides, and made the villagers* sandals and 
I thongs Local carpenters made theJi , loughs, 
local blacksmiths their shares, local pmiar. tneip 
I utensils for cooking and carryin water and 
local weavers their cott-on clot, nag Each 

, village had its own oil-ptessers its own washer- 
I men, and Its own barbers and scavengers. 
V^ere this system was fully developed, the 
duties and remuneration of each group of arti- 
sans were fixed by custom and the castf rules 
strictly prohi1>ltea a man from entering lota 
competition with another of the same caste. 
The barber, the washerman* the blacksmith 
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all had their own definite circle within which 
they worked, and they receiv d a regular yearly 
payment for their services, which often took 
wie form of a prescriptive share of the harve-at, 
apportioned to them when the crop had been 
reap d «nd i roUKht to th' threshing floor 

Village sufficiency declining. — Even in 
India proper the village is no longer the s It- 
contained industrial unit which it foriner!> was, 
and many disintegrating influences are at work 
to break down the solidarity of village life 
The rising spirit of Individualism, which Is the 
result of modern education and western influ- 
ences, is impelling the classes who perform the 
humbler functions in the economy of village lift 
to aspire to higher and more dignified pursuits. 
There Is also a tendency to replace the prescrip- 
tive yearly remuneration by pav ment tor actual 
work done. In many parts for instance, the 
village Chamar is no longer allowed the hides of 
dead cattle as liis perquisite, but receives instead 
a payment for removing the cattle and for 
skinning them , and the hides are tiien sold to 
a dealer by the owner of the animal Improved 
means of communication have greatly stimulat- 
ed migration and the consequent disruption 
of the village community, and by facilitating 
and lowering the cost of tianspoit of coramo 
dlties, have created a tendency for industries to 
become localised The extensive importation 
of cheap European piecegoods and utensils, and 
the establishment in India Itself of numerous 
factories of the western type, have more or less 
destroyed many village lndustuc» Tlie high 
prices of agricultural produce liave also led 
many viHago artisans to abandon their heudl- 
tary craft in favoui <>' agriculture The <\tent 
to which this disintegration of the old village 
organisation Is proceeding varli'S considt rably 
In different parts. Tlie change is most notice- 
able in the more advanced provinces, wheieas 
in comparatively backward tracts, like C^nt^al 
India and Rajputana, the old organisation 
remains almost intact 

Agriculture — India is pre-eminently an 
icultural country Of its total population 
per cent are engaged in pasture and agricul- 
ture, vu , 69 per cent in ordinary cultivation 
and 3 per cent in market gardening, the grow- 
ing of special products, forestry and the raising 
of farm stock and small animals The 217 
million persons supported by ordinary cultiva- 
tion comprise nearly 8 million landlords, 167 
million cultivators of their own or routed land, 
over 41 million farm servants and field labouieis 
and less than a million estate agents and mana- 
gers and their emplo5As. 

On the average. In the whole of India, every 
hundred cultivators employ 25 labourers, but 
the number vanes in tlie main provinces from 
2 in Assam, 10 in the Punjab, 12 in Bengal and 
16 In the United Provinces to 27 In Bunna, 33 
In Bihar and Orissa, 40 In Madras, 41 In Bombay 
and 69 in the Central Provinces and Berar 
These local variations appear to be independent 
alike of the fertility of the soil and of the density 
of population. The conclusion seems to be 
tifiat me differences are due to social, rather 
than economic, conditions, and that those 
provinces have most field labourers which con- 
tain the largest proportion of the depressed 
castes who hereditary agrestic serfs. 


Of the two million persons supported by the 
growing of special products rather more than 
half were returned in tea, coffee, cinchona, 
indigo, etc , plantations and the remainder in 
fruit, vegetable, betel, vine, arecanut, etc., 
growers Of those in the former group, nearly 
nine-tenths were enumerated In the tea-gardens 
of Assam (075,000) and Bengal (248,000) and 
most of the remainder in the toffee, tea, rubber 
and other plantations of Southern India 

Of the 16 persons per mille who were classed 
under Raising of farm stock, nearly four-fifths 
were herdsmen, slieplierds, and goatherds, 
rather more tlian onc-seventh were cattle and 
buffalo- breeders, and keepers and one-eleventh 
sheep, goat and pig breeders 

Fishing and Hunting —In the whole of 
India about 2 million persons, or 6 per mille 
subsist by fishing and hunting Of these, aU 
but a small fraefion are flsherra n About 
lialf the total number are found in the two pro- 
vunccs of Bengal (644,000) and Madras (313,000). 
The number who live by this occupation is 
exceptionally small in the United Provinces 
(58,000) and Punjab (10,000) The Punjab 
Superintendent says that, owing to the destruc- 
tion of immature fish and fry and the obstruc- 
tion of the free passage of fish to their spawning 
grounds the five thousand odd miles of large 
rivers and major (anals in Ins Province probably 
produce less food than an equal volume of 
water in any other part of the world The 
sea fisheries of India, though now known to be 
very valuable, are at present but bttlo ex- 
ploited 

Mines — In the whole of India only 530,000 
persons or 17 in evc'ry t('n thousand are support- 
ed by the extraction of minerals Coal mines 
and petroleum wells account for about half the 
total number (277.000) The coal fields of 
Bihar and Orissa support 127,000 persons and 
those of Bengal 115,000 In the Manbhura 
district, which contains the Jherria, and part 
of the Ranlganj coal field 111,000 persons or 
7 per cent oi the inhabitants arc supported by 
work In the collieries Though the Raniganj 
coal field was discovered as far back as 1774 
many veais elapsed before much use was made 
of the discovery In 1840 the total quantity 
of coal sent to Calcutta was only 36,000 tons. 
It rose to 220,000 tons in 1858 and to six million 
tons in 1901 Since then the growth has been 
very rapid The output in 1911 from the coal 
mines ot Bengal and Bihar and Orissa exceeded 
eleven million tons In the same year the total 
yield for all India was twelve million tons Of 
the latter quantity nearly one million tons were 
exported, and four million were used by the 
railways The total output however is still 
trivial compaiecl with that of the United King- 
dom, which amounted in 1911 to 272 niillion 
tons Most of the persons employed in the 
mines of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa are abo- 
riginai or quasl-abonginaJ , about half are 
Baurls and Santals, and many of the remainder 
belong to the Bhuiya, Chamar or Moohi, Kora. 
Rajwar, Dosadh and Musahar castes The 
great majority are recruited locally. The coal 
mines of Hyderabad, Assam, the Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar, and the Punjab support 
between them oniv about 27,()(K) persons 
Metals. — Of the 98,UUO persons Supported by 
mining for metals, more than half were returped 
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In the Wyeorc State, and of these the great 
majority vere (irplcyrd In the gold mines of 
Kolar, ^^here for sente y^ars fast the ^alue of 
the gold rredneed ha« been aloiit £2,€00ft0 
per annum Hie nims in the Cenlial I'lo- 
vinees and Perar, vhieh snppoit 21 (('0 per'-rns 
e re jni'd] ally loi tl-e e>tia(ti()n cl n aiipane ‘■e 
The miring of ihit; cri vas gnatly ioFlered hy 
the Jaianr'jf ar, vhieh caused En^sia to 
disecnliiii ( itei e >7 oil*' ol it loi ilie tin e T lie rr 
has sinee been a peiicd o1 dejres^irn, vhieh 
see n s nr V (o ba\ e ecn t to an end IVlanpane •■e 
ise^tiaet'd elsfvheie aho e 7 in Mysoie and 
IMadia*' In Enina tin and lead aie extiaeted 
as ve 11 as ‘-IKe 1 and volfiarn in sn all qiionlities 
Iie^n 01 e is voibed in \ aliens jlaees, bnt e hie fly 
in Majnilhanj vhieh ^117711(8 the lav n ateiiol 
for Mttsife Tata and Ccni7any’8 iionvoiks at 
Sakehi 

Of the 75,rf’0 persons cuppoited by vork in 
quarries and mines foi non metallic mineiaK, 
other than ccal and salt, Ivo-liltlis vere ennn t- 
rated in Ecnilay, vheie the qnaining of ‘^tene 
and limesicne i« on injoitant bn^iness chiefly 
in the r.c,ghl onil oe el of Jicnlay city In 
Eihar and Ornso and jVJadias nirea mining is 
of seme in 7 criane e 

The extraeticn of salt and ealt7etre snppcrts 
78t(i0 peiHiis >eaily a thud of the total 
nnn be r nie lonr d in ]>il or ar d Ori'‘^a vhere the 
Kiinijas are still laipely enplojed in dipginc 
out and i( fining salt] (tie Tlti'^ indii<‘tiy i*- 
cariied on oho in the J’nnjab Eoek salt is 
mined in tie sane fietxinee and in Eanntana 

The total nnniber of peisons enplojed in 
the cxtiactien of niineiaK lias li'-en dniii g 
the deeade tiom 21^5 to 'i]7 tl on'-and Tie 
most netieewble increase is In Ceal nines and 
retioleurn veils vlnli enbia^s nearly thiee 
tines as many persons as in ]i)0] The bulk 
ol the ineiea^e has cee lined in Bengal ane 
1 ibar and Orissa, bnt it i<> to be noted that 
B^deialad and the Cential EiOMnees and 
Eeiar vhieh now eontiilnte aloiit 32, ((0 
peisons to this gienp ga>( 7ia(tleolly none ten 
years prevleiisly IMliers for nietals are 2J 
tin (S as nnn eic>ns as they vere in 3901 

Industries —Of the 35 3 million persons 
dependent on indii'-tiial oeeii] aiie n® neailj 
one-lointh, or 2 (1 per cent ol the tcjtal popi la 
lien aie siqperied hj t(\til( indi.stiies 01 
these the nost in periont, iiom a numerleal 
pciiit ol Mew are indnstiies ernnee’ed vith 
cotie n The nimher ot]ieiFons svp7 0it(ei 
by cotton spii nlng sizing and weaMug 1= 
elose on 6 millioiib and another halt millirn 
are pm7)Ioyed in ginniiig, eleaninc and 
presBlng tlu rov natirial The iiroioiticn 
01 the poT Illation <^117)7 oited by cotton spinning, 
ei^lnsr and veoilng is 37 per nille in the 
I’nnjob 29 in* I’cmlay and K il'i’an , 
27 in Madras, 22 in tlie tentiaJ i’loiiroes and 
Brrars and 38 in tlu United PioMnres In 
Burn a. Bihai and Oris^^a, Bengal and Assam 
H is much -n alle j langlng onl} fiom 8 to 13 per 
niilie E early tvo-Milis of a million jierscns 
•resnpprrted bj ie7'r. tvine and string making, 
and more tl an a thlid oi a million 1 y jntr spin- 
ning, pi essing and veailng Other Inportant 
twtlle Industries are wool spinning and weaving, 
nlk spinning and weaving, and dyeing and print- 
ing, etc., each of which supports from a quarter 
to a third of a million persons. It is clear there* 


fore that so far as India is concerned. In spite 
of the growing number of cotton mills in the 
Bonibay Presideney and else vhere, tlie hand 
Industry still, to a great extent, hold Its own. 
Only 33,000 persons are employed in silk spin* 
ning and vea\jnp factories, 7 (00 in voollcn fac- 
tories inehidinp those for flic makipg of carpets 
and e\fn '-mailer numbers In other factories of 
this class Sonic ot the«p textile industries are 
icTi local Tliosc (onneeted vith jute arc prac- 
tically ( online (1 to Bengal, in which province 
nine tenths of the persons snppoited by them 
vere fniimeinted More than hall the persons 
dependent on rope, tvine and string making 
and on vcikinpin ‘other fibres’ ehiefly coir, and 
7'alnyia hbie vere enumerated in Madras and 
its Eatiie states and a quarter of those supported 
bj vool induslrie s in B>derabad. Bajf the silk 
‘■tilniurs and v eavei® are lound in tv 0 provlne es, 
Bengal and Madras The* dyeing, bleaching and 
lainting ot textiles and lace, crape and similar 
industiles aif almost nnknovn in Assam, Bengal, 
Binma and the Cential Proxinces and Berar. 


Growth of Industry —As compared with 
1901 there has been a d'ciease ol (1 1 per cent In 
the number of persons supported by textile 
industries This i« due main)> to the almost 
eomplete extlneiirn of cotton spinning by hand. 
M eaxing by hand hn^ also sutlered seveiely fiom 
the eonipetilion of pood« node 3iy madilnrry 
I oth in I mope and in thiscountiy There has 
leen a large Inti ease in the nun her of Indian 
( often mills, hut ns the outjnit per head in fac- 
tories is for greotei tlian that Irom hand-looms, 
the addition ol a eixen number ol laetoi> hands 
Inxoixcs the djs7'Incement of a far larger 
numbci of iinnd voikers 


Bides — As compared with 1001, a large 
dee line inthcnumbei returned as prnnal vork- 
ers In hides is partly compensated for by an 
lucre ase in dice, loot and sandal mnkeis In 
the tvo iieod*» taken together Ibere* has been a 
diop of about 6 per cent During the same 
Ijcriod the nun her of liide dealers has more than 
douliled Owing to the groving demand lor 
hides in Europe and Amciiea and the resulting 
hlpli prices, the exi-ort trade in hides has been 
gieatij stinmlaxfd The local cobbler, on the 
otherl.and having to pav more for his raw mate- 
rial and feeling the increasing competition of 
macliine -n ade goods has been tempted to 
abandon his iiereditary craft for some other 
III n< of lixrlihood, such as agiiculture or 
work in lactorles of various kinds 


Woodworkers — ^ oed cutting and working 
nd baskit making support 2 5 and 1 3 million 
7icr«ons rrspe etix rly, or 3 8 iiiillion in all The 
nun ber ol initoiiis dexoted to these Industries 
IS s(il) iueonsldeiable Saw mills and timber 
yards cacti employ some 12 000 persons and 
enri ‘uliy vorks about 5 000 There is • nly one 
euue factory vith 40 entployes 
IVefal workers —The vorkers in metals are 
on \ about lialf as nun eious as those in wood 
and canc’ Al out three-cjuarteiB of the persons 
in this Older are general vorke is in iron, and 
one-seventh are vorkers in hass, crpper and 

bell m 1.1 

The total number of perfons dependent oa 
metal industries shows a oecline of 6*0 per cent, 
as compared with 1901 
Earthenware. — The manufacture of glaw, 
bricks, and earthenware supports in all 2*2 miHI* 
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on persons. Seven-eights of these are the ordin- 
ary village potters who make the various earthen- 
ware ut« nsfis fot cooking and storing water which 
are required by the poorer classes, as well as 
tiles, rings for wells and the like. In moat parts 
01 India the potter like the carpenter, oil-presses, 
blarksndth and cobbler, is found in practically 
every village. 

Chrmicals — In a country like India, whose 
economif developmen* is still backward, it is not 
to be expeettd that a large number of persons 
Should be engaged in industries conneettd with 
chemical jproducts. The total number rclumtd 
as supported by these iudustrits exceeds a million 
but it shrinks to less than 100,000 if we exclude 
manufacture and refining of vegetable and mine- 
ral oils. The 1 1 million persons Included in 
this group are almost entirely vill ge artisans 
who extract oil from mustard, linseed, etc » 
grown by their fellow villagers. 

Food Industries — Of the 3 7 million persons 
supported by food industries the great majority 
follow occupations of a very primitive type 
Rice pounders and buskers and flour gnnders 
number 1 6 million, gram parchers, etc , 0 6 
million, and toddy drawers about the same 
There are 862,000 butchers, 281,000 sweetmeat 
makers, etc and 07,000 bakers and biscuit 
makers The other five heads of the scheme 
contain between them only 227,000 persons 
The principal factones in connection with food 
Industries are flour and rice m ills, wliich employ 

42.000 persons, sugar factories 8,000, opium, 
ganja and tobacco factories 7,000 and breweries 

6.000 

Dress — In all 7*8 million persons are sup- 
ported by industries of dress and the toilet Of 
these 1 3 millions are grouped under the head 
tailors, milliners, dressmakers, etc , and 2 1 mil- 
lion under each of the heads (a) shoe, boot and 
sandal makers, (£/) washermen, cleaners and 
dyers, and (c) barbers, hair-dressers and wig- 
makers 

Transport. — Transport supports about five 
million persons, or 16 per mille of the population, 
rw., transport by water one million, transport by 
road 2 8 million, transport by rail one million, 
and the post, telegraph and telephone services 
0*2 million Transport by water, about three- 
fifths are owners of conntry boats and their boat- 
men ; nearly one-sixth are employed on inland 
steamers and ocean-going vessels of all kinds, 
one-sixth are engaged in the construction and 
maintenance of canals, and one-twcntleth in the 
management and upkeep of harbours. Trans- 
port by road includes one milhon carters and 
cart-owners, more than half a million porters and 
m^engers and considerably less than that num- 
ber of owners and driv tis of pack animals Palki 
owners and bearers numbei 202,000 and persons 
engaged on road construction and maintenance 
668,000. 

I^de. — The number of persons dependent 
on trade for their livelihood is 17 8 millions, or 
6 per cent, of the population. Of these, more 
UiiuD half are supported by trade in food stufis, 
Including 2 0 million grocers and sellers of vege- 
table oil, salt and other condiments, who are for 
the most part the petty village shop-keepers, 
commonly known as salt and oil sellers; 2*2 
million grain and pulse dealers; 1*6 million 
betel leaf, vegetables and fruit sellers,and nearly 
a million fish vendors. Trade in textiles is the 


next most important item, supporting 4 per mille 
of the population. In connection with these 
figures it is necessary to draw attention to the 
great diflerence which exists between the econo- 
mic condi ion- ol India and those of Europe. 
In Europe the seller is almost Invariably a 
middlcnian, wh< rcas in India he Is usually the 
maker oi the artide and is thus classified under 
the Industrial a d not the commercial head. 

Professions —The public administration and 
the llbeial arts fcupport 10 9 mil ion persons or 85 
per mille, namely, public foice 2 4 million public 
administration 2 7 million, the professions and 
llbcia) arts 5 3 million, and persons of indepen- 
dent mi ans about half a milhon The bead 
Public force includes the Army (0 7 million), the 
Navy ( less than 6,000) and the Police ( 1 6 
million) India has practically no navy and her 
army is exceptionally small, as compared with 
those of European countries The number of 
persons actually employed in it is only 384,000 
or 1 per mille of the population, as compared 
with 4 per millc in England and 10 in Germany. 
The figures for Police include village watchmen 
and their families The i cal number in this group 
IS greater than that shown in the census tables ; 
many of these village oflicials have other means 
ol sushsJBtcncc, and the latter were feometimes 
shown as their principal occupation Under the 
head Public administration are classed only those 
persons who arc directly engaged In the Execu- 
tive and Judicial .tdmiiii*!!! ition and thnr es- 
tablishments, whether employed directly under 
Government oi under a municipality or other 
local body Employees of Government and local 
bodns who have a specific occupation ot their 
own, such as doctois, printers, school-masters, 
land surveyors etc , are shown under the special 
heads provided for these occupations Of the 5 3 
million person'^ supported by the professions and 
liberal arts, Religion accounts for rather more 
than half, Letters and the arts and sciences for 
more than a sixth, Instruction and Medicine for 
one-eighth and Law for one eighteenth The 
main head Heligion contains 1 6 million priests, 
ministers etc , 0 7 million religious mendicants, 
0 4 million pilgnm tonductoi's, circumciser 
and pel sons engaged in temples, bunal or huni- 
ing gionnd service, and 0 06 million catechists 
and other persons in church and mission service. 
Of I aw, more than half are lawyers, law agents 
and mukhtiars and the remainder lawyers’ clerks 
and petition writers More than two-thirds of 
the persons under the Medical head are mediepk 
practitioners of vanons kinds, including dentists, 
the remainder arc midwives, vaccinatora, com- 
pounders, nurses etc The real number of per- 
sons who act as midwives must exceed consider 
ably that shown in the return This service is 
u*;ually performed by the wife of the village 
scavenger or other person of low caste , and 
she nmst otten have been returned under her 
husband s occupation Nearly three-fourths of 
the persons classed under Letters and the arts 
and scieneesare found in Music composers and 
masters, players on musical Instruments, sin- 
gers actors and dancers The bulk of these ar« 
village drummers, whose services arc invariably 
requisitioned on the occasion of marriages and 
religious festivals. 

Factories. — There are in the whole of India 
7,113 lactoiies employing 21 million persons 
or 7 per mille of the population. Of these per- 
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sons, 810,000, or two-flfths of the total number 
are employed in the growing of special prod acts, 

668.000 in textile Industries, 224,000 in mines, 

125.000 in transport, 74,000 in food industries, 

71.000 in metal Industries, 49,000 in glass and 
earthenware industries, the same number in In- 
dustries connected with chemical products and 

46.000 in Industries of luxury Of the special 

S roducts, tea ( 703,000 employees ) is by far 
le most important. The number of tea gardens 
is not much more than double that of coffee plan- 
tations, but twelve times as many persons are 
employed on them The coffee plantations aio 
four times as numerous as indigo concerns and 
employ twice as many labourers Of the laboiii- 
ers on tea gardens, 70 jjcr cent aie leturned by 
Assam and 27 per cent by Bengal Madras, 
Mjsori and Cooig contain between them prac- 
tically all the coffee plantations, and Bihar 
and Orissa all the indigo factories Of the per- 
sons working in mines, 143,000, or 64 per cent 
arf found in collieries, eight-ninths of them being 
in the two provinces of Bihar and Orissa and 
Bengal The number of persons engaged in gold 
mines Is about onc-fifth of the number in the coal 
mines nine-tenths of them were rctmned from 
Mysore Of the 558,000 workers, in textile in- 
dustries, cotton mills (ontribnto 308,000 and 
jute, hemp, etc 222,000 About two-thirds of 
the persons employed in cotton mills are found 
in the Bombay Jbesidi'iicy, iiom 8 to 9 per cent. 
in the Central Piovinces and Berar and Madras, 
and about half tins proportion in the united 
Trovinces aud Bengal J uto mills are a mono- 
poly of Bengal Of the mdustnes connected 
with transport, railway workshops aie by far 
the most important and aflord employment to 

99,000 persons, or 79 per cent of the total 
number of persons engaged in these industries 
about onc-fourth of them arc found in Bengal 
and onc-sixth in Bombay Of the factories 
connected with food industries, tlie most pro- 
minent are rice aud flour mills These employ 

42,000 persons, of whom nearly thre> -fourths 
are engaged in the rice mills of Baugoon and 
other placLS in Burma 

Indians and Europeans. — The proportion 
of Indians to Europeans varies considerably in 
different classes of factories The great major- 
ity of the largei concerns are financed by Euro- 
pean capital, and in suih cases management or 
direction is geneially Europmn, and the Indiana 
shown under this head are engaged for the 
most part on supervision and clerical work 
In Assam where 549 tea gardens are owned 
by Europeans and 60 by Indians, there are 
536 European and 73 Indian managers In 
the coffee plantations of Madras and Mysore 
the same principle Is apparent The jute mills 
of Bengal are financed by European capital and 
the managers arc all Europeans , while in 


Bombay where Indians own 110 of the cotton 
ginning and weaving mills and share 25 with 
Euroneans, and the Tatter own exclusively only 
12, all but 43 of the managers are Indians. Some- 
times the proportion of Europeans employed In 
supervision etc . varies with the character of the 
work In the gold mines where the planning and 
control of the deep underground workings require 
a high degree of skill, Europeans outnumber In- 
dians 111 the ratio of nearly 4 to 1 , whereas in the 
collieries Indians aic twelve times as numerouB 
as Europeans 

Anglo-Indians. — Anglo-Indian is used at the 
censub as the designation of the mixed race, 
doscdidcd UHuaiiy iiom European fathers and 
Indian motheis, which was formeily known as 
Eurasian The total number of persons returned 
under this head, excluding Feringls, Is now 
100,431 oi 15 jier cent more than in 1901. Anglo 
Indians are most numerous in Madras (26,000 
.iiid IJt'ngal (20,000) In the United Provinces, 
Bombay and Burma the number ranges from 
8 to 11 thousand, and In Bihar and Orissa, the 
Central Provinces and Berar and the Punjab 
it lb about 3,500 In the States and Agencies 
Anglo-Indians aggiogate only 14,000, more 
than halt being found in Mysore and Hyaerabod. 
The men asc in their niunber as compared with 
J901 may be due partly to some Anglo-Indians 
haiing returned themselves under their new 
d(bignation who would have claimed to be 
Euroixans if EiUrasian had been the only 
alternative and it is also perhaps due in port 
to a growing tin den cy amongst cert<iin classes 
of Indian Christians to pass themselves off as 
Anglo-Indians. The Punjab Superintendent 
accounts in this way for the greater part of the 
increase of 42 per cent in the number returned 
as Anglo-Indians in his piovlnce The pro- 
portional increase is also large in the United 
Piovinces, Bombay, Burma, tlie Central Pro- 
vinas and Btiar and the Cochin State, 
zllthough Madias still has tile largest number 
of Anglo-Indians, the total is slightly less now 
than it was twenty years ago Possibly this is 
b( cause more careful enumeration has reduced 
the number of Indian Christians who thus 
leturned tlieinselvcs The number of Anglo- 
Imhans in Burma is remaikably laigo in view 
oi the comparatively sliort tlrni that has elapsed 
-iince it bi came a Britibh possession and the 
strength of its European population In this 
community there are 984 females per thousand 
map's, or slightly more than the corresponding 
proportions m the general population of India. 
More than iiall of the persons returned as Anglo- 
Indians are Homan Catholics, and one-third are 
\nglican8, the number of Presbsrterlans, 
Baptists, and Methodists ranges from 2 to 2} 
per cent. 
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indiau Education iu unintelligible except 
through Ita history Seen tlius it alfords the 
spectacle of a growtli which, whih to one it 
will appi'ar as a huge blundi r bused on an iniliul 
error of judgment easily avoidid, to anotlu i 
it Stands out as a symbol of sinct iit) ai d 1 om st 
endeavour on the part of a tai -sighted lact ot 
rulers whose aim has been to guide a ptoih 
alien in sentimuits and prcjndicis into tin 
channels of tlionght and attitude's btst cakn 
latcd to fit them for the needs of mode rn iifi 
and Western id( ajs A can ful survey of tin 
history of Indian Education will reveal thi 
opposition between two tendencies whost 
struggle for supremacy was finally decided bj 
Lord Macaulay’s Minute of 18 !5 The be- 
ginnings of public education in India belong 
to a generation be fore Macaulay’s regime* But 
it was not till Macaulay poured sucli empliatie 
contempt on Orie-ntal leaming that the Oo\- 
omment in India in geneial definitely eho'-e 
the path of English eelu cation as the load to 
future prognss Macaulay’s Minute crv'^tal 
Uses a ^int of mow which had already some 
years before begun to impiiss itself upon edu- 
cationists in thi*. country And when we fii d 
a state'sman of tlie acumen of Lord Cm /on 
saying ‘ Evei since the cold br< ath of Macau- 
lay’s riietoric passe d over the he Id of the Indiai 
languages and Indian te'Xt book , the elenun 
tary education of the pe oplr in the ir own tongue 
has shrivclle d and pined,” w e nni<-t not suppose 
that he re girded Macaulay as sole ly lesponsiiile 
for the trend which raode'rn education ha 
taken. It needs but a cursorv glance at the 
history of education in India under Biitish mle 
to make clear once for all that education on 
Western lines was nei.(ssaiy as an answn i 
to a growing demand which none but ealloii^ 
rulers could refuse as also for the ve*ry forcible 
reason that without some kmd of orsanise'd 
training of Indians in English eompositioi' ai d 
Ideas the practical work of administiation 
wlilch demand® an eve r-merea^ii c number oi 
clerical assistance to meet the needs of steeidily 
accumulating office wmrk, could never l5a\e 
been carried on These two points give one 
tile clue to the main features of Indian eduea 
tiOn ; (1 ) the claim of newlv-awakcne d races to 
be allowed to substitute for then own lifeless 
eaniing the progresshe culture of modem 


Western tiiought; and (2) the obvious utility 
of a bjstem vvliosc object sliould be, in fait at 
least, to assist Iniiians to a dcveloimcnt of 
then eapaciticb and sympathies on lines which 
might be of scivice in tlu acti’al government 
of the country With reference to this last 
I oiiit the lullowiiig coi side lation may be urged. 
The object ot our gnat UniveiHties and Inb- 
lic Schools in EngJai d is geneiallj adintted 
to be somethhig moie than the satisfaction ot 
purely theoretical interests They are meant 
to be the training gioui d of eaiable public 
■>orvants Let us once admit this to be a ne- 
cessity in England, if then we recognise the 
impossibility of administering the gic at Indian 
Empire thiough Englishmen alone, there 
^ee‘ms to be no ad^’ejuate reason for le fusing to 
apply the same metJiods to India And as 
there is nothing in Indian Ifistorv to show the 
particular value oi any Oinntal system of edu- 
cation as a training foi public seivice*, the lo- 
gical conclusion is tliat Indiai s should be edu- 
eatid in English along \\*stcni lines Jf an 
ob-erveiwere confionted with a country ruled 
l>y foreign admin istiators backed up by a 
fore ign aimv fu would infe rori a pnori grounds 
that the said fop ian jower hnei inclided in 
its legislatiein a system of education analogous 
<0 it-- owm — if hi*- opinion of it had notle d him 
to suppose that it had adopte d the see ptical 
or ungenerous pohey of not educating its sub- 
je^cts at all That would present itself as the 
only possible alternative Ai d the problem 
of Indian Edueatlon may be said to resolve 
t-,(li into a doubt winch of the two policies 
is preferable' that of ron-education or that of 
English education Yet the doubt itself has 
only to be stated to he solved \iid the' task 
of ( x])Iaining Indian e ducation be eomrs in the 
end simply one of sliowing how the initial en- 
coinage nicnt on the part of Biitish rulers of 
Oriental learning did not to much begin educa- 
tion as fosi* r the desire for edueatlon, until 
at I.i'-t tJie Gov^ernment unde itook the duty of 
guiding such aspirations into w'hat It conceive d 
to be the right channel To this end our aim 
wjIJ be to show (!) Indian edneation In the 
sUge of conception, and its birth somewhere 
about the time of Maeaulay’s Minute, (2) Its - 
growth and organisation, (3) its present 
situation. 


THE BIRTH OF INDIAN EDUCATION. 


The seeds of an interest in education may be* 
aaid to have bee n sown by the four dation of the 
Calcutta Madrasa bv Warren Basting® in 
1781, and the Sanskrit rollege at Benares bv 
Jonathan Duncan in 1701 Whatever In te re ®t 
there was In learning during this perrod wa*- 
dfperted solrlv to the encouragement of Sans- 
krit and Arabic Even the Act oi 1813 which 
set apart a lakh of rupees for “ the revival 
and promotion of literature and the enft)u- 
xagement of learned natives of India, and for 
introduction and promotion of a Imowledge 


of the Bciencrs In the British ternlorrs of 
India” was inhrpretid as a scheme for the 
encouragement of Sar skrit aid Arable ; and 
iT was not till the famous meeting of Ihe Gov- 
I'nior-General’s Council in 18.36 that it was 
d*fliltr!v dipnif=ed whether It migl t rot ac. 
cord with the meaning of the Act of 181 .3 to 
use at least part of the money for the encour- 
agement of the study of English. But other 
forces had been already at work. In 1817 the 
Hindu College was opened at Calcutta with 
the expreBB object of instructing “the sons 
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o! Hindus in file European and Asiatic langua* 
ges and sciences,” English being assigned the 
m(»t prominent position Tlie moving spirit 
which led to the foundation of this Inelltution 
was Raja Ram ISiohan Eov who in the words 
of Mr. H. R. James in his important book 
“Educatiori and Statesmanship in India,” 
** incarnates ♦■hf' unpiiKe which led thinking 
Indians to desire and woik for EnglisJi Edu- 
cation.” From that time forward tlie far- 
sighted observer must have realised that a 
movement had begun which, whether we would 
or not, we could no longei check The same 
phenomenon was witiiesscd on the Western 
Bide of India, and Mountbtuait Elplimstonc’s 
Minute on Education, dated March 1824, de- 
serves particular notice for its recognition of 
the necessity of introducing a knowledge of 
jj^ropean sciences into anv scheme of education 
as well as for its wi'^c restraint in dealing wuth 
Oriental learning For though his decland 
object was to establish English seboois and 
encourage the natnes in tlie pursuit of Euro- . 
pesan sciences, he rcpudiatas the idea that tlie 1 
purely Hindu side of education should be to- ■ 
tally abandoned In his own words “ It i 
would surely be a preposterous way of adding i 


to the Intellectual treasures of a nation to begin 
by the desti action of its indigenous literature ; 
and I cannot but think that the future attain- 
ments of the natives will be increased in extent 
as w'ell as in variety by being, ns it were, en- 
grafted on their own previous knowledge and 
imbued with their own original and peculiar 
character ” Elphm^ tone’s interest in educa- 
I tioiial matters was sufficiently appreciated bv 
the citizens of Bombay who m 1827, the year 
of his departure, resolved to found two pro- 
Icbsoi ships in Ins memory “ to bo held by 
gentUmen from Great Britain until the luppv 
liciiod when nativis shall be fully competent 
to iiold them ” It ib sufficiently clear not 
only that an interest had been aroused in 
English education but that some attempts had 
been made to meet the interest before 1835, 
though I Old Cuiron may have given a just 
( stimate of the situation at the Educational 
Conferi'iire of 8imla in 1001 when he said 
“ EdmMtion there was, but it was narrow in 
its range, exclusive and spasmocho in its appli- 
cation, religious rather than secular, Iheoro- 
tieal rather than utilitarian in character Above 
all, it wholly lacked any scicntiftc organisa- 
tion and it w’as confined to a single sex ” 


GROWTH AND ORGANISATION OF ENGLISH 
EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


It Is, of course, just the possibllitv of 
engrafting modem western knowledge on the 
old Indian stocks that is open to doubt TTerc- 
in lies the significance of Macaulay’s famous 
tirade on Oriental science, which deserves 
quoting for the contrast it forms to the jiister 
esti^te of Mountstuart Elphinstone It is 
perhaps more offensive to Indian cars for tlie 
element of truth it contains, though the en- 
tirely unsympathetic form m which he cx- 

{ iresses himself is a sufficient stumbling-block 
n Itself “ The question before us,” ht writes, 
is simply whether, when it is in our pow'er 
to teach this language — English — we shall 
teach languages in which, by universal con- 
fession, there are no books on any subject to 
be compared to our own , whether, w'hen w'c 
can teach European science, we shall tcacli 
systems which, by universal confession, w'hcr- 
ever they differ from those of Europe, differ 
for the worse , and whether, when we patronise 
sound philosophy and true history, we shall 
countenance at the public expense, medical 
doctrines which would disgrace an English 
farrier, astronomy which would move laughter 
in the girls at an English boarding-school, 
history abounding with kings thirty feet high 
and reigns thirty thousand years long, and 
gecuinipby made up of si as of treacle and seas 
of buttf r.” The reiterated phrase ‘ by uni- 
versal confession ' is beyond the mark , but 
Macaulay was surely right in his valuation 
of ancient Hindu science aa science or history 

2 t kiStory. Where he was surely wrong was 
1 hts Implied condemnation of Indian litera- 
ture at lUeratwre. From that point of view 
you might just as well condemn Homer for 
his mythoiojw (as Indeed Plato does In the 
Eepubllc). where, again, he was possibly 
wrong was in blfl vehement antipathy to the 


view that, if modem science is to bo 1 aught; 
it should be taught through tlio medium of 
Indian languages Yet here too he represents 
an attitude which was fast becoming that of 
eulighted Indians And, if there were no 
other reasons, the ultimate utility to the Gov- 
ernment itself of Indians trained in the Eng- 
lish language is a strong argument in his favour. 
This utilitarian motive for English education 
lurks often unconscious and unrecognised 
under the wdiolc progress of Indian education 
— to its detriment as some think, for the great 
charge against the modern Indian student is 
that he regards a career in Government schools 
and colleges not so much as education and an 
I end m itself as a mere means to more or less 
I lucrative cmploym t in Government offices. 
Be that as it may, we shall probably not be 
far wiong in saying that the famous Minute 
of 1835 was m sj;!’ ^ right but In expression 
wrong Its result v^as tliat the Government 
of Lord William Bentinck made the following 
momentous Resolution ‘‘His Lordship in 
Council 18 of opinion that the great object of 
the British Government ought to be the pro- 
motion of European literature and science 
among the natives of India, and that all the 
funds appropriated for the purposes of educa- 
tion would be best employed on English edu- 
cation alone ” 

Universities Established 
Macaulay's period of service on the Com- 
mittee of Public Instruction (first formed 
in 1824) gave considerable impetus to the 
movement he advocated, as figures will show. 
Whereas the Committee had no more than 
fourteen institutions under its control In Bengal 
when he joined it, this number was more than 
trebled by the end of 1837. the larger part 
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INDIA. 

The two tables given below afford useful comparisons vith previous years and serve to 
lllnstr^te the growth and expansion of education in India — 

(a) Students 


Year. 

Public Institutions 

All Institutions 
(Public & Private). 


Girls 

Tot.il 

Males 

Girls. 

Total 

1886-87 

*2 764 7'.1 

j *200 lOS 

^ 2 970, .859 

*9 115,8(1.8 

j *277 730 

3,949,544 

1891-92 

9 on 610 

1 907 lOo' 

9, n.8,910 

9,517 77s 

‘190,049 

1 1 

1 3,850,821 

1896-97 

9 128, 970 

t 1 

9OU.000 

3, 788,. 582 

9,954,712 

402,158 

4,350,870 

1 

1901-02 1 

1,49 9,925 

393,108 

3,880,499 

4,077,490 

444,470 

4,621,900 

190C-07 

4.104,892! 

579,648 

4,744,480 

4,743,004 

045,028j 

5,988,632 

1911-12 

5,253,065 

875,060 

0,128,725 

5,828,182 

952,539 

6,780,721 

191C-1G 

5,871,184 

1,112,024 

0,989,208 

0,431,215 

1,180,281 

7,617,496 

1916-17 

0 050,8 10 

1,156,468 

7,207,308 

0,621,527 

1,230,419 

7,851,946 


♦ Those figures do not include the girls in boys' schools^ or the boysin girls'schools,as 
the case may be. 


(6) Expenditure 


Year. 

Direct Expenditure. 

1 

Direct and Indirect 

Public Funds 

Total 

Public Funds 

Total. 


Rs. 1 

Us 

Rs 

Rs. 

1886-87 . 

♦ 

.... 

1,98,31,316 

1,34,81,812 

2,62,42,414 

1891-92 .. 

1,07,55,368 

2,40,93,149 

1,50,18,184 

3,05,19,632 

1896-97 . . 

1,19,85,647 

2,77,38,737 

1,07,65.050 

3,52,44,900 

1901-02 . 

1,26,28,586 

3,00,37,633 

1,77,03,968 

4,01,21,462 

1906-07 

1,88,31,204 

3,88,67,352 

2,96,34,574 

6,69,03,673 

1911-12 . ... 

2,67,67,212 

5,39.41,277 

4,06,23,072 

7,85,92,605 

1915-16 

3,96,61,135 

7.47.43,004 

6,21,68,904 

11,08,29,249 

1916-17 

4,18,12,109 

7,92,86,819 

6 14,80,471 

11 28,83,068 


* Ko information. 
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being Anglo-Vernacular scnools or colleges. 
Progress continued along these lines in Bengal 
and more slowly In other Presidencies, until 
in 1852 the numbers under instruction In Gov- 
ernment colleges amounted to 25,372 of which 
9.893 were for English education (James p.34). 
The increase of numbers must have been mate- 
noUy afft'cted by a Resolution of Lord Bar- 
dinge’s Government in 1844 In which it was 
stated tha»i in the selection of candidates for 
public employment, preference would bt given 
to those who had been educated in the newly 
fashioned type of institution An adherent 
of the old-fashioned lntellf>ctual ideal of coiletn 
life would see in this Resolution a fatal 
concession to the utilitarian view and a fatal 
misdirection of public attitude towards edu- 
cation. 

Meanwhile educational Institutions had so 
multiplied througiiout India that the time 
was becoming ripe for the decisions arrived 
at in Sir Charles Wood’s Despatch of 1854 
The old idea had been that the education im- 
parted to the lugher classes of society would 
wadually ‘ filter down ’ to the lower classes 
How little true it is that education could ever 
filter down to the masses in India by its own 
percolalive properties is evident enough even 
now when our wide system of schools entirily 
fails to touch the majority of India’s popula- 
tion. The Despatch of 1854 marks a depar- 
tore from the ‘ filtration ’ policy and a re- 
cognition on the part of an enlightened Gov- 
emm ut of educational duties, even towards 
sections of the population who had never tnter- 
tahieu the idea of Government obligations 
in their direction 'I’he result of the Dispatch 
was the formation oi Depaitments of Public 
Instruction on lines which do not differ at all 
essentially from Departments ol Public Ins- 
truction of the present day. They represent 
a direct desertion of the laissez Jaire or filtra- 
tion policy, and an attempt on the part of 
Government to “ combat the ignorance of the 
people which may be considtred the greatest 
curse of the counti^." Another feature of 
the Despatch was an outline of a ‘ University ’ 
system, which formed the basis of the scheme 
adopted m 1857 when Acts were passed for 
the incorporation of three Universities, one 
for Calcutta, one for Bombay and one for 
Madras. As Lord Curzon said “ The Indian 
Universities may be described as the first fruits 
of the broad and liberal policy of the Educa- 
tion Despatch of 1854 ” He might have gone 
further and said that the scheme outlined in 
It not only originated Universities but con- 
tained suggestions for their proper conduct 
whose value lias only recently been understood. 
In its proposal of a distinction between “ com- 
mon degrees ” and ‘‘ honours ” degrees it 
anticipates the actual procedure of at least 
one University, that of Bombay, by nearly 
sixty years 

Private Agencies. 

The Despatch of 1864 and the orders 
based on it, together with later resolutions and 
modifications, organised education into some- 
thing like the present system Government 
took the whole thing into Its own hands and 
established Universities, colleges, high schools 
and middle schools. Eifoits were made to 


extend elementary education so as to reach 
the masses and also to establish a system ol 
inspection with a view to guaranteeing the 
elflciency of private Institutions which should 
be allowed grants-in-ald as well as Government 
Institutions themselves Expansion under 
control sums up the alms of this combined 
system of grants-in-ald and inspection. As 
Mr James puts it “ Local management 
under Government inspection stimulated by 
grants-in-aid, w^as to supplement and finally, 
perhafis, in large measure, to supersede direct 
management bv Government ” (p 48) The 
l.itter part of the sentence may have been the 
inspiration of the Commission of 1882 appoint- 
ed to inquire into the way in which the recom- 
mendations of the D('spatch of 1854 had been 
carried out The result of the Commission 
was to relax the control exercised by Govern- 
ment over education Government's with- 
drawal was intended to refer only to secondary 
instruction. The idea was to encourage pri- 
vate enterprise In the founding of secondary 
schools But though the recommendations 
of the Commission Included much talk of con- 
ditions and cautions and of the necessity of 
maintaining a high standard, the addition of 
a further recommendation that the managers 
of aided schools and colleges be permitted, if 
they wished, to charge lower fees than Govern- 
ment schools of the same class led In the result 
to a general deterioration of standard The 
recommendations of this Commission appear 
to some as a charter of inefficiency. They 
are the avenue to educational institutions run 
as a business proposition Meanwhile, perhaps 
the most creditable feature of the (commis- 
sion’s Report was Its Insistence on the impor* 
tance of Primary Education and its recommen- 
dation “ that primary education be declared 
to be that part ot the whole system of Public 
Instruction winch possesses an almost exclu- 
sive claim on local funds si't apart for educa- 
tion and a large claim on provincial revenues. * 
The least creditable feature is its recommenda- 
tion “ that preference be given to that system 
which regulates the aid given mainly accord- 
ing to the results of examination ” To pay 
by results is wilfully to encourage the cram- 
ming institution 

Great Expansion. 

The period from 1882 to the beginning of the 
new century is one of phenomenal expansion. 
'There was a general stampede for education, 
and no pioper regard was paid to the standard 
or quality of the product It is this period 
which if any deserves the opprobrium Incurred 
by education in India And it Is the univer- 
bities which stand out as the chief sinners. 
There can be no n asonable doubt that students 
were being turned out with degrees attached 
to their names who could not bo regarded as 
educated from any respectable standpoint. 
As a man who is doubtful whether an act of 
hiB nally is so praiseworthy as the general 
chorus of congratulation had led him to sup- 
p<^se, suddenly, with tremors at the thought of 
the revulsion of opinion that is sure to follow 
if be turns out to have done wrong, feels certain 
of bis error, so our Governors and Chanceilori 
and Vice-Chancellors of this period gradually 
arrived at the conviction that something was 
wrong with the seemingly cxcollont proddO^ 
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Of the Despatch of 1864 and the Commission 
of 1882. Criticism began from without, but 
finally It Invaded the sphere of Convocation 
addresses. At last in 1901 the Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of Calcutta made this state- 
ment* " For the first time, the Chancellor 
asks the University to consider the possibility 


of constitutional reform.’* In September of 
that year an educational conference was con- 
vened at Simla by the Viceroy Lord Curzon. 
In 1902 the Indian Universities Commission 
was appointed and in 1904 an Act was passed 
to amend the law relating to the Universities 
of British India. 


UNIVERSITIES ACT AND PRESENT SITUATION. 


The Commission of 1882, which favoured 
the policy of withdrawing higher education 
from the control of Government within certain 
limits and of allowing collcgts and secondary 
schools conducted by piivate entcipiiso to 
reduce their ftes, though in many details it 
made admirable proposals, \ct by its general 
policy led to a gineral incfficioncy and lowering 
of standard in higher education In some 
matters it anticipated all that lias hithoito 
been done For example, in suggesting that 
there should be two sides in secondary schools, 

one leading to the entrance examination of 
the Universities, the other of a more practical 
character, intended to fit youths for commercial 
and other non-lilerary pursuits,” it still anti- 
cipates Government action by many ycai'^ 
The Universities Commission of 1902 piopostd ^ 
to make the School Final examination, a pre- 
liminary test for certain professions and posts 
m Government service and to substitute it 
for the Matriculation as a geneial qualllication, 
even, if possible, as a test of fitness to enttr 
the University The latest statement of Gov- 
ernment policy (dated Feb 1913) re-as&crts 
and emphasises these proposals, wduch are 
an attempt to enforce the suggestion of the 
Commission of 1882 But the general relaxa- 
tion of Government control seemed to Lord 
Curzon the radical evil of his day. 

New Senates 

Not to speak of the lowering of efficiency 
consequent on the lowcrmg of fees m schools 
and colleges by private enterprise, we may 
mention among the more glaring defects which 
Lord Curzon had to face the mal-admimstra- 
tion of the Universities due to the mistake of 
their composition All kinds of people had 
crept into the Senates of Universities who 
from the true educational point of view had 
no business there The numbers had become 
unwieldy so that it was impossible to get passed 
even necessary reforms Tht progress of 
education was retarded and modern innova- 
tions simply ignored As reconstituted the 
Universities have revised their regulations 
and though they have not ceased to be exa- 
mining universities they have taken upon 
themselves the necessary function of inspecting [ 
the colleges affiliated to them They have 
also received powers of becoming teaching 
bodies. Little has yet been done to make ' 
them that , but it may be judged from ut- ' 
terances in their Senates that they are becoming 
Increasingly conscious of their possibilities 
or duties in this direction. In the last Reso- 
lution on Education (Feb. 1913), It was 
decided that the principle of an examining 
and afiUiating University must still be main- 
tained. Nevertheless a movement is pro* 


f mised in the direction of ” new local teaching 
I and residential Universities within each of the 
i proviDces m liarraony with the best modem 
1 opinion ns to the light road to educational 
efficiouev ” Under the present system it is 
I no longer impossible to pass radical changes. 

I 'J’he Senate of each University has been reduced 
I to one hundred or less in number , and the Act 
I lays down that in the election of members of the 
, hyndicate, the executive body m the Uni- 
I varsity, a certain number of those actively 
j engaged in educational work should bo selected 
I To quote from the Fifth Quinquennial Review- 
“ the Colleges have defined rights of represen- 
tation on the Syndicate, to this extent that 
among the elected members of the Syndicate 
a number not falling bhoit by more than one 
of a majority must be heads or professors of 
(oUeges Olio Umveisity has required by 
its regulations that a majority of the elected 
members of the Syndicate shall be heads or 
professors of Colleges ” It is evident then 
that the working bodies m the Universities 
have been cleaned up and are now so consti- 
tuted as to eontam the obviously essential 
educational clement 

Policy of 1915. 

The influence of Lord Curzon on educational 
progress has been generally salutaiy. For 
though his rcfoims had the air of restriction 
and raised a general outcry in India — ‘‘the 
least that Lord Curzon w'as chaigcd with was 
a deliberate attempt to throttle higher educa- 
j tion in India.” (‘‘ Indian Unrest ” by Valen- 
tine Chirol) — it IS now recognised by onlight^ed 
thinkers that all branches of education f re- 
quired careful review. Before any quanti- 
tative increase' took place, it was necessary 
to reform the qualitative basis A glance 
at the work done as summarised by the last. 
Quinquennial Review wiU show how the ma- 
chinery has been cleaned The Universities 
arc now respectable, secondary schools have 
been improxed and placed under stricter con- 
ditions of recognition , attention, though in- 
sufficient, has been paid to the training of 
teachers , m primary schools examinations 
have been simplified, buildings improved, 
the pay of teachers raised, the courses of studies 
revised and widened. In these circumstances 
the Government Resolution of 1913 was 
ustified in its aims to extend educational 
nstitutions on every side It proposed 
to double the number of primary simools (a 
scheme which may be regarded as a compfo- 
mlso between the policy of lamez/atre and that 
of compulsory education), and to encourage the 
establishment of a greater number of second- 
ary schools on the lines of private enterprise 
by increased grants on condititms of submls- 
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Courses and ExamlncMons. 


aion to Government inspection, recognition, 
and control. One of the most Interesting 
features of the Resolution is Government’s 
desire to develop the hostel system In the 
words of the Resolution '* The Government 
of India desire to see the hostel system develop 
until there is adequate residential accommo- 
dation attached to every college and secondary 
school in India ” Altogether the Resolution 
of February 1913 ranks as a notable pronounce- 
ment. ranging as it does over every conceivable 
topic from the Universities to what is often 
called Female Education with a dipth of in- 
sight and a readiness to face the most complex 
problems of finance and organisation that 
augurs well for educational progn-ss There 
Is reason to hope that our educational svstem 
to India will stand out as one of the most re- 
markable achievements in the history of impe- 
rial politics. 

University Organisations 

These Universities arc examining bodies 
with colleges affiliated to them Th< Govrr 
nor-General is the Chancellor of the University 
of Calcutta and the head of the provincial 
Government the Chancellor of each of the other 
Universities The Vice-Chancellor is nominated 
by each head of Govern m^^nt The execvtue 
body is the Syndicate wldch is now organised 


BO as to contain a larger educational element. 
Over this body the Vice-Chancellor presides, 
all other mt'mbers being elected by the various 
Faculties except the Dirfctor of Public In- 
struction who IS a member ex offiem. The 
secretarial work of all university business is 
done by an officer appointed b\ the Senate, 
the Registiar The legislative bodv is the 
Senate which is divided into faculties, a Fa- 
culty being a Sfction of the Senate appointed 
to control the woik of a paiticiilar subject. 
Th( Facuitk's are in most cases those of Arts, 
science, law, medicine and engineering There 
is an Oinnlal I aciiltv in the Pnnjab-University 
alone lacli of the main branclns of study 
I In a University is repr< sented in addition by 
I a Board of Studies, that is, an advitsory body 
j whose duties are to look after the curricula 
I and n commend text books or books which 
I represent the standard of knowledge reaiilred 
i in the various examinations. Ihe Senate 
I as a wiiole con‘'ist8 of from 75 to 100 members, 

I the majority of whom ore nominated by Gov- 
1 ernment, the remainder being elected by the 
I Senate or Its faculties or by the body of gia- 
I duates of the University. 

A Commis«ion urdi r the Chnirmant-hip of 
! Dr M E Sadler. Vire-Chancr Her of Uei ds 
j Univoritv is now li qiiir rgii to th( nttair'- and 
‘ futiu developments ol Calcutta University 


Universities. 


ContMuHon — There are in India eight Universities with the following territorial limits — 



Territorial Limits, 

University. 

Province (including anv Native 
State under its political 
control and any fort ign 
possession included within 
its boundaiics) 

Native State or Colony. 

Calcutta . . 1 

Bengal, Burma and Assam ,, 


Madras 

Madras and Coorg 

Hjderabad and Ceylon. 

Bombay 

Bombay and Sind 

Baroda. 

Allahabad . . 

TTnited Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh, the Central Provinces 
(including Beiar) and Ajmei- 
Merwara 

Punjab North-West Frontier 
Province British Baluchistan | 
and Delhi. 

The States Incmdei? in the 
Rajputana and Central India 
Agencies. 

Punjab 

Kashmir and Baluchistaa. 

Mysore 

Mysore. 

Benares f . , 


Benares. 

Patna 

Bihar and Orissa 

. .. 


t The BetmresHindv University is denomiratioral ai-ditf Jurlsdlrtirr If lirritrd tc PrrarfS. 
The constitution and functions of the goverrlr ghodlci djfifr frejn thopr of the other UnlverFlUes. 
At Benaws administration is vested in a Covrt (which U the fuin xrr Icdv) ai d ii a fmaiicr 
Cwmeil (^toly elated bv and from the Cowrf) which It the earaetittreof the Covrt •, academic con* 
trol I" vested In a Semte and in an executive Syndicate. The Court appoints the Chancellor and 
the Vice-Chancellor through election. 
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♦ No comparison is possible with previous years, as 1912-13 is the first year of the newly constituted Presidency of Bengal. 
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The Schools. 


Courses and Examinations. 

The Matriculation Examination Is the test for 
entrance to a University. After matricula- 
tion, if the student derides to graduate in 
Art,B, he must take a four years’ course After 
two years he takes the Intermediate Examina- 
tion. After another two years he may appear 
for the Examination for Bac helor of Arts 
The regulations with regard to Honouis vary 
in the different Universities In Calcutta 
the honours and pass courses are separate 
In Bombay the honours student takes in addi- 
tion to the pass three extra papers In Madras 
the honours course is taken the year after and 
in addition to the pass course I'lie degree 
of Master of Arts requires a further examina- 
tion (except in Madras) which is taken one 
or two years after the examination for the 
B. A. degree If the student elects to take 
science, his com so is one of four years In 
some Univcrsitt s he receives the dtgree of 
B. A., in others a separate degree of B Se. 
Where the separation between Arts and Science 
is clearly denned, the student takes the Inter 
Examination in Seunoe two years after Ma- 
triculation, and tw'^o years after this examina- 
tion appears for that of B Sc Those students 
who choose a professional course, e q , agri- 
culture, medicine or engineering, must in most 
oases first attend an Arts College for one or 
two years before pioceechng to tlie piofessional 
college The student who has graduated as 
Bachelor at a University can graduate as a 
Bachelor of Law in tw^o years 

The output of graduates during the quin- 
quennium tl 912-1 017) W'a^ 27,420, 11,055 in 
^Icutta, 4,112 in Bombay, 5,035 in Madras 
2,684 In the Punjab and 3Q 34 in \llahabad 
For the Master s degree during the same quin- 
quennium, 1,816 w^ero ‘lucces ful in Calcutta, 
870 In Poml^y, 288 in Madras, 270 in the 
Punjab and 358 in Allahabad 

Dacca University 

One of the most interesting Icatures of the 
latest Government Resolution on education is 
the decision to found a teaching and residential 
university at Dacca Government also profess 
themselves willing to sanction under certain 
conditions the establishment of similar uni- 
versities as occasion may demand These ex T.e- 
riment may be regarded as an attempt to get 
away from the affiliating and examining type 
of University and to conform to that ideal of a 
University which requires it not only to confer 
degrees but to supervise the training of intellect 
and character as closely as possible A 
University ot this typo will turn out gradu- 
ates who may be trusted to have m their degiee 
satisfactory credimtials about their general 
character and ability. Under the existing 
system the University turns out graduates 
of whom it knows absolutely nothing beyond 
what it learns in examinations. 

Colleges 

Af9Ilat'*d to uaiv'rsitles are colleges which 
the UniversItA concerned ha= the powfr undti 
the Act of 1904 to inspect and to regulate In 
1917 , there were 134 arts college*- in British 
India : and there were in these 47,135 -tude nt*- 
The increase in the number of students during 
the quinqur'nnium (1912-1917) was 68 9 pd 
geut, Ail colleges, ivhcther Under GQVCfniutnt 


or private management, are Inspected by the 
universities. Under the Universities Act of 
loot, the universities are empowered to make 
regulations in regard to the re'^idence of students 
but owing to the -imall number of hostels it Is 
difficult lor the coHcges to comply with these 
legulations With the ns-.ntance of Imperial 
grants many tu'w hostoU have been built In 
dileutta. riKwo . 111 ', m addition to the arts 
college, eight m( dical colleges with 2,611 
till nts, tv/enty-one law colli ges with 5,479 
.tud nts a numbi'i of agiicultural colleges of 
wliHii two only (Poona and Lyallpur Colleges) 
Ml' .ithliatfd" to a nnivci.itv, and four 
I . n^nici'iing colleges which an* a'liliatid to a 
I atu\oisity In tin art'^ colleges there are 842 
women on thr rolls, and a veiv -.mall number 
in till prolessionnl colhge-^ Th*^ Lady Hardinge 
Medical Pol h go lor Women at Di'lhi, winch has 
jii-^t hi on started, gnes a lull im dical course 
101 inidic.al graduates 

Schools. 

Government policy with regard to schools 
has been to provide a small number of 
institutions winch are to be regarded as 
models for private enterprise At the same 
time they insist on a careful inspection of ail 
schools, whether they are run by municipa- 
lities or local boards, bv private individuals 
or by missionary or other societies Private 
enterprise is encouraged by an extensive system 
of grants-in-aid, which are dependent on the 
efficiency of the school and its expenditure 
on teachers and general equipment. 

Secondary Schools 

Tliero 18 some difficulty in the classification of 
schools, secondary and primary Hero the Fifth 
Guinquonnial lii view is followed as issuing from 
the Director General of Education Secondary 
schools are divided Into English and Vernacular 
in the first place In the former English is a sub- 
lect of instruction in the lower part and the 
medium of instruction in the upper part of the 
tvChool In the latter English is not taught in any 
wav In the second place these schools are divid- 
ed into high and middle schools In the former 
instruction in its highest branches leads to the 
standard of matriculation for a University; 
in the latter instruction is earned to a btandard 
within three years of that in higli schools. 
Thus there are four kinds of schools, English, 
Higli and Middle, and Vernacular, High and 
Middle Of these the first two arc often called 
Anglo-Vernacular as they combine instruction 
through the medium of the vemacuiar with 
instiuction thiough the medium of English. 
But as there are so small a number of vernacular 
high schools that tiiey are liardly worth In- 
cluding in a classification, and fuither as the 
vernacular middle schools aie simplv the high- 
est stage of vernacular education and should 
therefore be included in the primary school 
system, the Review regards the distinction 
between English High and English Middle 
schools as a satisfactory classification The 
distinction between these two is slight. A 
middle school In the words of the Review, “ is 
nothing more than a high school with two or 
three top classes cut off ” There are now two 
examinations which a boy may take at the 
end of his school career — (1) The Matriculation 
examinajiion, {%) tjie School Fjnal, 
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1912-13. 

1913-14 

1 1914-15. 

1915-16. 

1016-17. 


Area in square miles .. 

98,170 1 


f 

81,233^ 



• 

( Male , . 

18,032,708 1 


1 

16,859,929 




Population 

No change 

No change 




No change 

No cliange. 

( Female 

18,827,328 



17,630,155 




Total Population . 

36,850,036, 

! 


34,490,084 ^ 




Public Institutions for Males 






Number ot arts colleges 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

Number ot high schools 

95 

91 

91 

94 

100 

Nuraberol primary schools 

22,452 

22,509 

21,339 

21,233 

22,164 

1 

Male Scholars in Public 






Institutions 






In arts colItg('S 

1,722 

2,0C2 

2,227 

2,415 

2,575 

In high schools . 

28,110 

28,712 

50,887 

‘]2,3‘>l 

34,733 

In primary schools 

502,242 

697,952 ! 

557,041 

547,721 

574,620 

Percentage of male scholars in 






public institutions to male 






population 

3 9 

3 0 

4 0 

4 0 

4*0 

Public Institutions for Females 





1 

Number of arts colleges 




.. 


Number of high schools 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Number ol primary schools . , 

1,498 

1,845 

2,069 

2,169 

2,249 

Female Scholars in Public 






Institutions 






In arts colleges 

.... 



, 

, 

In high schools 

287 

317 

337 

325 

330 

In prinaary schools 

82,254 

91,567 

93,385 

95,395 

97,813 

Percentage of female scholars 






in public institutions to 






female population . . 

'51 

• 55 

•63 

•65 

'62 

Total Scholars m j Male . . 

704,485 

732,503 

678,715 

674,400 

688,190 

public institutions { 






1 Female . 

95,281 

105,479 

111,714 

114,674 

109,281 

Total . . 

799,766 

817,982 

790,429 

789.164 1 

797,471 

Total SoHOLARb(both maleand 






female)in all institutions. .. 

847,244 

861,635 

830,209 

831,430 

845,025 

Expenditure (in thousands 






of rupees) 

From provincial revenues 

23,11 

33,71 

35,72 

31,41 

29,58 

From local funds 

8,24 

11,29 

14,13 

15,57 

15,73 

From municipal funds . . 

62 

91 

1,08 

1,28 

1,73 

Total Expenditure from public 






funds 

31,87 

45,01 

61,93 

48,20 

47,04 

From fees 

18,11 

1 20,60 

21,12 

22,67 1 

22,37 

From other sources .. 

11,90 

13,41 

12,74 

13,63 1 

12,11 

Grand Total orENpendituae 

61,88 

79,92 

85,79 

84,56 1 

81,52 


year 1912*18 is the first year of the newly constituted proviaco of Bihar 

and O^ssa* 
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Primary Schools. 

Here again there is a difficulty of claB&iflcatlon 
owing to the different bystems prevailing in the 
different provinces JHowever they aie divided 
generally according to grade Into lower piimary 
and uppar primal y Middle vernacular schools, 
classed usually among sccondaiy schools are 
really only supi nor primary sehools and bi ar 
little ri'lation to tht svstoms prevailing in 
secondary schools Primary schools ab th« 
Keview points out, have been defined as the 
education ol the masses thiough the vt macular 
If the UH diumol mstiuction be taken as the 
differentiation, then clearly middle vernacular 
schools ought to be classed as primary In 
14 the number of thise schools was 116,050 In 
the Government Resolution of Feb 1913 is 
found the following statement It is the desire 
and hope ot the (Jo\eiiimcnt ol India to see 
in the not distant future some 91,000 primary 
public schools added to the 100,000 which 
already existed for boys and to double the 4i 
millions of pupils who now nccne instruction in 
them ” 

A minor modification lia- been introduced 
in the year under revn w (1915-16) regarding 
the classification ol 'ntahbaht,, toh, pathehahib, 
etc. Such of them as t( ach all or a r( asonabk 
part ol the primary course are now classed as 
primary schools 1 ornierlv, they g(nerally 
appeared under the head “ other feehools ” 

Primary to Anglo-Vernacular. 

The transition fiom Primary to Anglo- 
Vernacular schools, that is, trom primary 
to secondary education, is comparable to 
the tiansition from a Boaid school in Eng- 
land to a sicondary school under tin authority 
of a AJunicipalitv or County Council But 
there is a diflicultv owing to the dillerent sys- 
tems prevailing in dlttcrent Prcsiilf lu ics. 
Nevertheless in all piovincis a bov may begin 
in a vernacular primary school and puk trom 
it to a secondaiy school According to the 
QuinquenniaJ lieview, “in Bombav all children 
mtist begin m the vernacular schools betoro 
proceeding to the secondary schools , in other 
provinces children may do so “ (The italics 
are ours). “ The point at which tm teaching 
of English is begun in the setondary schools 
is usually the highest point in the secondary 
school to which children trom vernacular schools 
can be diafted , but in the United Provinces 
and the Punjab there are special arrangements 
made to facilitate the transition from the 
vernacular school system to the secondary 
school system of children who have pursued 
the vernacular school course to a higher point 
tiian this” (p 97) It may be usefuJ to 
describe the actual procedure in one Presidency. 
Id Bombay, before proceeding to an Anglo- 
vernacular school a boy must have passt'd 
standard IV of a primary school and a giil 
standard III The curiicuJum of the first 
three standards of an Anglo- Vernacular school 
is very similar to that of the last three stan- 
dards of a vernacular school (Standards V. 
VI and VII)— expept that in the Anglo- Ver- 
nacular school English Is added as a subject, 
though not used In those standards as the 
tnediitm of inatfootion. 


Rural Schools. 

In the provinces of Bengal, the Punjab 
and the Central Provmces a distmc- 
iton is drawn between rural and urban 
piimary scliools The curriculum differs 
atcoidiiig to this distinction In the Central 
Provinctfa the distinction was, up to the 
tune ot tiie publication of the last Review, 
one ot time maiiily, to allow the boy s to spend 
half thur time in agricultural work The ob- 
ject of rural scbools la not so much to teach 
Hgiituliure as to tiain the minds of prospective 
agiicultuiists in an elemental y way in 1905 
an attempt was made In Bombay to introduce 
agncultuial text-books, the effect of which 
may only have been to destroy the falih ot the 
boys in their father’s piimitive methods with- 
out having any appreciable influence on the 
impiovciiient of agncultuial practices About 
a ycai ago a meeting of educational inspec- 
tors decided against this ixpcnmeut J'ho 
whole question ol remodelling the rural school 
course has been reconridered, and in Bombay 
at least that and the oulinaiy primary course 
have been biouaht closer totrither A boy 
who starts in a rum) bclie)ol can now complete 
the whole primary course in the same time a 
a boy who starts m an urban school Ihe 
idea is that boys educated in rural schools 
shoulu not be put at a disadvantage At tho 
same time — and this is important — an attempt 
has been made to make ruial education, how- 
ever eleimntary, lonn a system ol climentarv 
education which slumld be complete in itself 
lienee the dilU fences bctwt>en rural educa- 
tion and ordinary primary education are un- 
iUipoitant and iiRUfinili, in Bombay at least. 
Ihe last Government ResoJutioo dee lares it 
to be “not practicable at pnsent m st 
pAita of India to draw aiiv great diFtinction 
Oct ween the cunicula ot rural and ol urban 
pri’nary schoolB,” bul iu the lattei cias« of 
flthoolb tlure is spicial scope for piactical 
teachmg of geosmphy, school excursions, etc., 
and the nature study should vary with the 
oiivironmeut and some other form of simple 
Knowledge of the Jocalitv might advant^agexmaly 
t)i substituted for the study oT the village map. 
As compc'tcnt teachers beeome available a 
greater differentiation in the courses will bo 
possible ” Such differentiation has long becq 
found a perplexing pioblem, and it may bo 
doubted whctlK'i with wisdom any but in- 
definite differences can be introduced. 

Professional and Technical Education. 

Industrial institutions are to be found dotted 
about Jndu, some main tamed by Government, 
othei-. by municipalities or local boaids and 
others by private bodies One of the most 
important institutions of tliis type is the Victoria 
Jubilee Technical Institute in Bombay There 
is also the well-known Thomason College of 
Engineering at Uoorkee, the College of Science 
at Poona, the Sibpur College in Bengal and 
tin ColKge of Kngineirmg in Maer.s There 
are Schools of Art in the larger towns of India, 
where not only architecture and the fine 
arts are studied but also practical crafts like 
pottery and iron-work ITierc is also a school 
of Forestry at Dehra Dun in the noitb of India. 
Besides these there are many medleal schooif 
and colleges which prepare stadenti lor too 
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Educational Services, 


medical degrees of the various Univenities 
aud of whfch the Grant Medical College io 
Bombay may be taken as a good example. 
There are agricultural colleges, the most Im- 

f )ortant of which is the Pusa Agiicultural Lol* 
ege and .Kesiarch Institute, which trains ex- 
perts in specialised branches of agricultural 
science, such as agricultural chemistry, eco- 
nonUc botanv, mycologv and entomology. 
We may also mention the Indian institute 
of Science at Bangalore, the product ol generous 
donations by the Tata family Two institu- 
tions mark the progress of educational interest 
in the Bombay Presidency, the Government 
Institute of ocienco — lor whose capacious budd- 
ing (lernpora.ilv U'-od as a tmspiiai) the Govern 
ment is indebted to the generosity of Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir, Sir Jacob Sassoon, and sir Currimbhoy 
Ebrahim— and the College of Commerce, insti- 
tute to supply teaching in connection with the 
establishment of a Faculty of Commerce in the 
University 

Colleges for Teachers. 

There are training colleges for secondary 
teachers in various parts ot India, and what are 
called in some cases Training Colleges, in others 
normal schools, for the training of vernacular 
teachers As there has been considerable 
dissatisfaction on account of the defective 
qualities and pay of teachers m schools, Gov- 
ernment are now wakenmg to the importance 
of paying more careful attention to these insti 
tutions and the last Resolution provides for 
a better scheme of pay for teachers. In 1917, 
a training grant of 30 lakhs w<is sit aside by 
the Government of Lidia for the improvi ment 
of tralmng facilities and tlv pay of teachers 

Education of Girls. 

Hitherto little attention has been paid to this 
important branch of education, but durmg tin 
past year the Government of India have set 
about making enquiries on the subject Even 
in the latest Resolution nothing is definitely 

S «ed though certam Imos are laid down for 
nee ol enterprise in this direction However 
there do exist schools and colleges for girls, while 
a number of the female sex are educated at insti- 
tutions common to both sexes Arts Colleges, 
Medical Colleges and the like admit both male 
and female students, and a small percentage of 
women attend them. In those Presidency 
Towns, however, whi're there are no coDeges 
epecially (or women, it seems to bo generally 
recognised that there ought to be, particularly 
when one remembers how important it is to 
bring the influential class of women and mothers 
round to some sympathy with modem thought 
and ideals It may be presumed that Govern- 
ment will pay very liimted attention to this 
side of education until Indians themselves 
demand such a move Most Indians object 
to Invasions on their family life and take a 
different attitude to women from that of West- 
ern races. Still there are schools for girls and 
female inspectresses employed by Government. 

European Schools. 

There are schools for Europeans and Eurasians 
In India and they are inspected by Government 
inspectors speciauy appointed for the cmitrol of 
European schools and for the allocation of 


grants to schools under their sphere of influence. 
The education of the domiciled communities has 
been found a singularly perplexing problem, and 
in 1912 a special conference was summoned to 
consider the matter The difflcultv is that they 
are a thing apart from the general system of 
education devoted to Indians proper 

Chiefs’ Colleges. 

There arc four Chiefs’ Colleges in India, 
VIZ — Mayo College, Aj ler , Altchison College, 
Lahore , Daly College, Indore , and Rajkumar 
Colleg( , Rajkot These Colleges have been 
established especially to Impart education to 
the sons ol Indian Chiels and Rulers of States, 
and are doing good woik in that direction. 

Educational Services. 

These are divided into (a) the Indian Educa- 
tional Service, (6) the Provincial Educational 
Seivice, (c) tlu Subordinate Educational 
Service 

(a) Indian Educational Service — The Indian 
Educational Service is comprised of dis- 
tinguished graduates ot Universities of the 
I nited Kingdom, chiefly from Oxford and 
Cambridge At the head of the Educational 
Department m each Presidency is the Director 
of Public Instruction, who is a member 
of the Service diawn from one of its branches 
and in all cases a member of the Legislative 
Council of his Presidency Under him are 
Educational Ofllcera In three branches, (a) 
Inspectors, (&) Principals and Professors of 
Colleges, (c) Headmasters of High Schools. 
Under the present system it is still possible 
foi an English giaduato sent out from home 
to start in one branch of the service and pass 
irom one to another at the will of Government. 
All, with some few exceptions, start at Die pay 
ot Rs 500 per mensem with an annual increment 
of Us 50 per mensem, and go up to Rs 1,000 
per mensem, certain Directors ot Public Instruc- 
tion bemg put on to the salary of Rs 2,600 per 
mensem A small numbe r of personal allow- 
ances was arranged in 1S96, when tlic service 
was re-organiscd and received its title. There 
arc lower allowances of Rs 200 to Rs 260, 
highci allowances of Rs 250 to Rs 600, and - 
an allowance of Rs 100 after fifteen years 
of approved service to those who do not get 
any ot the other allowances. Except for the 
Director of Public Instiuction, the limit of the 
prospect of a member of the Indian Educa- 
tional Service is Rs 1,500 a month, the average 
prospects being considerably less There is 
no short, service pension Schemes are on 
foot to improve the prospects of the service. 
Hitherto this service which is in reality one 
of the most important in the country has not 
been rightly estimated, though its members 
are as a rule men of real culture Hence the 
great difficulty of recruitment. The number of 
posts in this service in 1017 throughout India 
was 255 Tt is clear that the Service is under- 
staffed, if one considers the range and import- 
ance of its work. Hitherto higher educa- 
tional work has been little appreciated in India, 
particularly by Englishmen. Mow-a-days 
much is said of its importance, bat Httle done 
for those who carry it out. 
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At the bead of all Educational departments 
In India, at the seat of Government, b the 
Member for Education who ^its in the 
Viceroy’s Executive Councii, and supervises the 
work of the Departmt nt of jEducatlon. Owing 1 
to the importance of the work carried out j 
In thi** Department, there are Assistant instead 
of tinder Secretaries. 

(6) Provincial Educational Service. — In this 
service also are found prineip.il*> and professors 
of colleges, hiadniasters and in'ipeetors 
of schools and, in addition translator* to 
Government and member^ engaced in other 
exceptional posts Tnis service is composed 
of Indiana and reornited in India, the pay 
scheme being arranged on a much lower scale 
than that of the Indian Service In accordance 
with the qualifications and the cheaper rates 


of living of natives of India. The maximum 
pay is Ri. 700, the minimum pay Ks. 200. 
There is a general division between two branch* 

I es, collegiate and general. 

(c) Subordinate Educational Service.— The 
majority of this service are headmasters 
(a few), as-^istant deputy inspectoi-s and all 
the assistant mast* rs in (jovernment high and 
iniddlt sehools In Bengal a numoor of poorly 
paid teachiTS nave been coii verted into a 
‘ lower subordinate 8<’rvice ” The pav and 
prospects or this cervice aie not good, and much 
complaint is made of the inferior nature of the 
teaching in schools iiin by its members In 
lfl07 the figures for this service stood at 6,025. 
The maximum pay of thi® service i« somewhere 
about Us 400 The minimum pav used to 
be Ks i>(), but Is now Rs. 4*^ per mensem. 

% 


STATISTICAL RESULTS. 


The grand total of pupils in all institutions 
in 1917-18 was 7.534,092 

Note ti) — In 1914-15, it was decided to 
exclude figures for certain Native States, 
which had been previously included In tin 
educational statistics of British India This 
fact rt'iiders comparisons with pa<^t v< ar‘' di- 
fficult In 1914-15, it wrouglit a docnase of 
about 4,000 institutions, a third of a million 
pupils and some 30 lakhs ot expenditure 

Note (u) — The percentages of pupils are now 
shown, not against 15 per cent of the population, 
but against the population as a whole (The 
population of school-going ago was formerly 
reckoned at 15 per cent of the population) 

The percentage to population of pupils in all 
institutions (both public and private) for each 
of under-mentioned years is as follows — 


Year. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

1911-12 

4.6 

76 

2*7 

1912-18 

4 7 

•80 

2-8 

19 3-14 

4 9 

•88 

2 9 

1914-15 

.. 6 1 

•05 

3-0 

1915-16 

.. 6.2 

1*0 

8*1 

1916-17 

6.81 

1 03 

8 22 


The figures for higher institutions in 1916-17 
were as follows — 

Males. Females Total 
In colleges .. 58,639 742 67,381 

In secondary 

schools , 1,186,335 48,435 1,234,770 

In primary 

schools 5,614,633 627,908 6,242,541 

The number of those under training for thi 
prole‘><>im) ol teaching at the end ot the quin- 
quenuium (1912-1917) was 19,396 who were 
distributed over 816 institution^ Tht nunihtr 
of trained teachers is still very inadequate, but 
great progress In this direction has been made 
in the Madnv** Piesidencj 


Tile number of Muhamniadan pupils (at the 
end ot the qumqiuiiniuixi 1912-1917^ was 

I, 824.364. 

Expfndtturb 

'fhe total expenditure in 1916*17 was Rs 

II, 28,83,000, oJ vvhieh Rf* 0,14,80 000 camr from 
public lund'- Ftc^ amountt d to 3,18,71,138 
Th( total expend itun on i diication in Bmgal 
was 24^ lakh^, in Madra'* 216 lakh* and In 
Bombay IS") lakh^ 3 he public expenditure 
in Bengal amountid to 90 lakh' , In Madras to 
11? laUhs, and in Bombay to 97 lakh-* 

Principal developments —In the year 1912- 
13, the following additional allotments from Im- 
pel lal funds were announced for education in 
provinces and politically administered areas — 
319 lakhs non-recumng from the surplus revenue 
01 that year, and 55 lakhs recurring from the 
revenue of the year 1913-14 

The following tabic shows the various Im- 
perial grants made up to the end of 1015-16 
(Indian Education in 1915-16) — 




Lakhs of rupees. 

Grants of 

Recurring. 

Non- 

recurring. 

1910-11 

.. 


93*00 

1912-13 


60-00 

3,87-18 

1913-14 

fold .. 

• * L New . 

60-00 
65 00 

** *95 

1914-16 

fold .. 
*’ LNcw . 

1,15 00 
9 00 

i2-266 

1916-16 

fold .. 

•* (.Now . 

1,24-00 

•• 


Total 

4,23-00 

4,93*88 
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(а) Includes Rs. 72,817 being provincial contribution to IHstnct Cess Fond. ' * Include also vernacular high schoolB. 

(б) Includes Bs 57.772 being provincial contribution to Municipalities, 
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Recent Developments. 

The main developments have been describ- 
ed in the resolution which appeared in the Gazette 
of India published on the 22nd February 1913, 
which also laid down the policy of the Govern- 
ment of India The year witnessed the 
assertion 'at the Imperial Durbar by com- 
mand of His Most Gracious Majesty the King 
Emperor of the predominant claims of edu- 
cational advancement, the announcement of a 
recurring Imperial grant of 50 lakhs for the 
promotion of truly popular education, and the 
nigh expression of his hopes and wishes for the 
expansion and improvement of education 
delivered by His Majesty the King-Emperor in 
graciously receiving an address presented by 
the Calcutta University In addition to the 
recurring grant of 50 lakhs a recurring grant of 
10 lakhs was sanctioned for university and 
higher education, and a non-iecurrmg grant of 
65 lakhs was also made There has been 
expansion in expenditure accompanied by an 
Increase of those under instruction 

Other features of recent years have been the 
collection of materials for the preparation of 
extensive schemes for the spread of elementary 
education, and, in certain provinces, for the im- 

S rovement of secondary and female education . 

tie OTOwth of new ideas regarding university 
teaonuig, which has resulted in the proposal for 
a teaching and residential university at Dacia, 
schemes for the establishment of Universities 
at Nagpur and Rangoon, and the establishment 
Of Professorships, Readerships, and Lecturer- 
ships in Universities like those of Cal- 
cutta and Bombay ; the generous gifts 
of Sir T. N Palit and Dr Rash Behan 
Ghose to the University of Calcutta , 
the creation of a department of industries 
at Madras as a portion of the scheme 
of industrial training and development , tlu 
sanctioning of an indurtrial scheme for the 
Central Provinces , the institution of a college 
of commerce in Bombay , an inquiry earned 
out by Colonel Atkinson and Mr. Dawson into the 


I question of brmging technical mstitutions Into 
I closer touch with the employers of labour; 

' the institution of an Oriental Research Insti- 
, tuto, and the conference held in July 1912 on 
the education of the domicUed community. 

Important action has been taken in the 
United Provinces where vernacular has been 
made the sole medium up to the Middle standard. 
The school -leaving certificate has been establi- 
shed in Burma, and a scheme has been framed 
for Ajmer- Mer war a, Bombay and the Punjab 
have made systematic arrangements for the 
medical inspection of pupils. 

New universities have been started at Patna, 
-Mysore and Benai-es T*atna is a university 
ot the aifiliating and provincial type The 
('Icetive dement of its Senate is stronger than 
in the older provincial universities, and there 
IS also an attempt to concentrate collegiate 
teaching in certain centres Mysore University 
has its headquarters in Mysons and colleges 
in that city and in Bangalon* Benares Univer- 
sit\ IS a denominational institution and makes 
provision lor te^achmg in religion and it does 
not affiliate collt g( s outside the city of Benares. 
It has also made a new departure by including 
academic (ounciB among its governing au- 
thorities The constitution ot new universities, 
notably Dacca, has been delayed imtil the report 
of the Calcutta University Commission has 
been published 

The war has not been without its effects on 
education in India The ranks of those engaged 
in educational work have to some extent been 
depleted, and great difficulty has naturally 
arisen in recruiting professors and inspectors 
from England Financial stringency caused 
by the war has led to a general policy of economy. 
But, in spite of all these adverse circumstances, 
general progress has not been impeded. The 
figures 01 increase, given elsewhere, are not 
imsatisfactory. It may, however, be said that 
the general expansion of education, though far 
from checked, has been to a certain extent 
retarded. 
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Statement of Educational Progress in ASSAM 



1912-13 

101 Ml 

1914-15 

1915-10 

1910-17 

Area in -square miles 

01,471 1 




53 015'] 

1 



f Male 

3,r)J«,287 1 




3,407,621 




Population . . 


No change 




No change 

No change. 

(_ Female 

3,421,570 



I 

3,246 014 




Total Poptilation 

7,050 857 J 



[ 

0 713,0 55 ^ 




FuhUc Institutions for Mates 






Number of arts college s 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Numbe r ol hi^h s( bools 

27 

1 2') 

>0 

32 

30 

Numbi r ol primary schools 

.1,5 U 

3 700 

.1,026 

3,859 

3,868 

Male Scholars in Public 






Institutions 






In arts colleges 

u»o 

441 

550 

592 

687 

In hi^ih schools 

0 nfC5 

n 180 

12 22 { 

12,182 

13,542 

In primary schools 

Periontagc of male scholars m 

118,2 ,0 

150, )84 

102,201 

101,612 

157,046 

public Institutions to male 
population 

4 0 

5 1 

5 

5 7 

5 7 

Public Institutions for Females 






Number of aits colleges 

Numlwr of high schools 

0 

V) 

4 , 

2 

2 

Number of pi unary stliools 

250 

300 

:;i5 

33.1 

329 

Female Scholars in Public 






Institutions 






In arts colleges 


1 

1 

1 

1 

In high schools 

o ’>2 

411 

4 54 

418 

428 

in primary sc hools 

Pc reentage of teiuale scholars i n 

17,815 

20,0 '.2 

21,587 

24,730 

24,762 

public institutions to h'male 
population 

55 

(.6 

•82 

84 

85 

Total Scholars m ( Male 

108,304 


185, i80 

100,891 

100,524 

197,096 

public institutions J 






I F( mah 

10 085 

22,747 

20 761 

27, .321 

27,723 

Total 

187,440 

208 1 { i 

22(),052 

220 845 

224,819 

Total Scholars (both male 






and lcmak)in allinstitiitions 

104,288 

215,141 

2 '.1,881 

237,485 

233,913 

Expenditure {in thousands 






of rupees) 






From provincial rcMiiues 

7,71 

10,76 

12,33 

12,28 

9,97 

From local funds 

5,82 

0,25 

7,81 

7,26 

7,33 

From municipal funds 

IG 

33 

44 

43 

3 

Total Expenditure from public 






funds 

13,69 

17,34 

20,58 

19,07 

17,63 

From fees 

3,02 

3,50 

3,75 

4,39 

4,65 

From other sources 

2,33 

2,44 

2,21 

2,52 

3,31 

Grand Total of Expenditure 

19,04 

23,28 

26,54 

26,88 

25,59 


hot4 : — The year 1912-13 Is the first year of the newly constituted province of Assam after 
the re-dlatribution. 
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Grand Total of Expenditure . j 73 ) lio i 91 I 104 i 1,10" 101 
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statement of Educational Progress in DELHI. 




1911-14 

m 

1915-16. 

1916-17 

Art a in square milts 

1 

“1 


s. f 

574} 

573 

f Mal(‘ 

1 221 , too y 

No change' 

cliange ( 

229,342 

230,345 

Population ■[ 

1 Ft male 

17-.,(>i7J 


1 

1 

182,207 

182,476 

Total Popul vtion 

35)6, 'P)7 



411,549 

412,821 

Public lubtitutions for Males 

1 





Number of arts collef?('s 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Number of liii;h schools 

! <> 

0 

(> 

() 

7 

Number of primary schools 


7() 

82 

87 

96 

Male Scholars in Public I nU it at ions 






In aits collej?! s 

210 

2 50 

289 

309 

364 

In hijfh s( hools 

l,s JO 

l,7cS() 

1,91 . 

2,011 

2,004 

In piimary st hools 

Ptrc('ntag( of male stliuKii'' 111 I'Ublu 

J,0U7 

4,877 

5,181 

5,305 

0,064 

iiistitutioiib to female population 

f 0 

j t 

3 7 

3 8 

4 1 

Public Institutions for Pcinaks 






Number of arts eolleyit s 

Number of high s( hools 


10 

lo 

13 

14 

Number of primary schools 

11 

Female Stholais in Public Institutions ' 






111 arts colI( ges 

In high schools 

1 ■')■'» 

510 

543 


*588 

In 111 imaiy a( hools 

Percentage of female scholars in public! 

401 

701 

00 

99 

1-0 

lustftutioiife to female population j 

'>4 

1 0 

f Male* 

0,0 J4 

7,580 

8,250 

8,040 

0,537 

Total Scholars in public] 

1,150 

1,751 

1,980 

2,003 

institutions . (Female 

944 

Total 

7,578 

8,7 50 

j 10,001 

10,620 

11,540 

Total Scholars (both male and femah | 

1 

12,931 

13,200 

14,085 

14,605 

in all institutioiib) . ! 

11,275 

Expenditure {xn thousands of Rupees) 






From provireial revenues 

1 22 

G9 

1,92 

1,44 

2,20 

From local iunds 

’"5 

27 

33* 

42 

64 

From Municipal funds 

14 

47 

55 1 

60 

62 

Total ExpENDiTURRfroiu publiefuiids 

1,45 

1,43 

2,80 

2,30 

3,36 

From fees . • ... 

41 

8J 

91 

95 

1,13 

From other sourccb 

41 

97 

1,08 

1,24 

9,84 

Grand Total oe Expenditure . 

3,27 

2,23 

4,79 

4,55 

i 

12,33 


* Includes Provincial contribution of Rs 12,570. 
1 Includes Provincial contribution of Rs. 0,763. 







The Mahomedan University 


The movement in favour of transforming 
the Mahomedan Anglo-Oriental Coll(‘ge at 
Aligarh into a teaching and residential Uni- 
versity was started as early as the end of Li^st 
century It was hoped that the foundation 
of such an institution would awaken among 
Mahomedaris the memory of their old seats 
of learning and prove an incentive to them In 
the future to regain the intellectual eminence 
from which they seem to iiave fallen ot lat(‘ 
years Some time ago it was observed In a 
government report that the baclcwardness 
In education on the part of ftlahoincdans was 
due partly to poverty, partly to iiidilfercnef 
and partly to their educational wants not 
being the same as those of tlio remainder ot 
the population amongst whom they live In 
this year's report, however, it is stated that 
a remarkable awakening on the part of IMaho- 
medans in this directum has bium witnessed 
during the last deead( , when the total numbei 
of pupils under instruction in all classes oi 
institutions rose by nearly 00 per cent On 
the other hand in the matter of higher educa- 
tion their numbers remain well below that 
proportion notwithstanding the large nlativ** 
increase It was the aim of Sir Syed Ahnii d 
]^an, K 0 s I . years ago to place the beiudlts 
of a liberal cclncation within the reach of the 
Mahomedan commimity and in 1875 a school 
was opened which throe years later was con- 
verted Into the Aligarh College Under th‘ 
inspiring influence of Mr ikek and of JMi 
(now Sir) Th'mdore Monson groat stridt s hav( 
been made The college is now alliliated to 
the Allahabad University for the Mist Arts 
and B A. for the B Sc in mithematics, chcmistiy 
and physics, for the M sc in inxthcinatics 
and chemistry and D sc in nmtheniatu s , 
and for the M A in Rnghsh, Aiabic , Per-.iaii, 
Sanskrit, History, Philosophy, Politie^il Eio- 
nomy and Mathematlf s The studeaits of the 
college are also instructed in the tlK'ologv 
and laith of Islam. 

State of the Project — His lliglmess 
the Aga Khan, the foremost Indian Mahomtdan, 
had for some time been waiting until the time 
was ripe to make an appeal for funds for the 
University, which he had constantly held btfon 
his co-religionists as the educational goal to- 
wards which tlK'V should strive Ho conceived 
that the moTiK'iit had ainvcd In 1011, when 
His Majesty the King Empiror visited India 
to announce in per-.on his coronation to In'- 
Indian people As the result of a spirited 
appeal, followed by a very active personal 
canvas, His Highness was able to secure promises 
aggregating some thirty lakhs of rupees A 
draft constitution was drawn up and a consult- 
ative committee was formed But the draft 
coastltution was not approved by the Secretary 
of State, and on the question of the right of 
affiliating in particular there was a sharp differ- 
ence of opinion. Government laid down, as in 
the owe of the proposed Hindu University, 


that the new university should not have the 
power of alliliating IMoslem institutions in other 
parts of India ^'hereafter the project lapsed 
III 1015, when the Hindu University movement 
crystallised in the Hindu University Act fur - 
th' r steps were taken to come to an agreement 
With the Government of India The Govern- 
ment however laid down at once that the princi- 
ples govi iniiigthe i onstitution of the Hindu Uni- 
versity would b(‘ applied to all other institutions 
of a like character, and that they were not 
prepared to consider any proposals, or to 
iceeive any di'putation, which did not accept 
this governing rule On OetobiT 15th, 1015, a 
micting of the JMoslcra University Association 
was held at Aligarh, under the presidency of 
the Itaja of Mahinudabad, when it was pro- 
posed that the mei'ting rceommends to tho 
Moslmn University Foundation Committee 
the acceptane(‘ oi the Dfoslera University on 
the hues oi the Hindu University I'hc reso- 
lution was deelarcd to have been carried, but 
this was subsequently disputed and an ofllcial 
report of the proceedings was issued. It is 
evident that white ver transpired at the Aligarh 
Tnoctiiig a large number of Indian Moslems 
are not pu pa led to aieept a constitution for 
thru University similar to that of the Hindu 
University, and that there is no prospect of 
agrii'inent Nor is there the slightest prospect 
ot the Government of India agreeing to any 
markedly different eonstitutimi I’hc pros- 
pe'cts ot tlie University materialising arc there- 
lore evccediiigly remote, it Is a curious sequel 
that the Hindu University, which was a ijoor 
s< eond in th* fi( Id, should have received its 
\et and be prou'cding with the necessary 
buildings whilst the Moslem University, started 
long be fori', should be indefinitely held up It 
has b( ('n pi o posed that the interest on the 
funds subscribed should be devoti'd to other 
educational objects, such as scholar'^hlp 3 ; 
but this is opposed by some of the subscribers, 
who maintain that they subscribed to a Uni- 
vcisity, and if the funds arc' not to be devoted 
to this purpose the y should be returned to the 
donoia 

Alteration of Plans — In April, 1917, at a 
meeting of the Foundation Committee the follow* 
ing resolution was passed — 

* That this meeting of tho Moslem University 
Foundation Committee hereby resolves with re- 
iercnce to the letter of the Government of India, 
Education Department, dated Delhi 17th Febru- 
ary 1917, D O. No 66, that the Committee is 
pre-pared to accept the best University on the lines 
of the Hindu University It further authorises 
the Regulation Committee appointed at Its 
Lucknow meeting, with the President and Hono- 
rary Secretary of the Moslem Umversity Associa- 
tion as its ex-officio members to take necessary 
steps in consultation with the Hon. the Education 
Member for the introduction of the Moslem 
University Bill in the Imperial Legislative 
Cbuncil," 
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Patna University. 


As soon as the new piovincc of Bihar and 
Onssa was constituted in 1012 it was reeoccnised 
that in ordoi to make it a sel{-( ontained pro- 
vince it was iKCPHsarv to liiinish it with two 
institutions in paiticular, , a Hisih Couit and 
a Univeisitv The Hi|j;h Court w’.ih fiist estab- 
lished A Committee Consisting of 17 inemixis 
was appointed in May 11)1 i, to draft a si iieim 
for a Tlmveisity It m.idc its icpoit in Mnidi 

1914 The report wms published and attei 
considering the criticism on tiic pro]) 08 als tin 
Local Goveinment suiimitted tluir iCMsed 
scheme to the CJoveinuK nt ot liidi.i in Ma3 j 

1915 d'his sehemc was levised bv the (Jovern- 
ment of India, W'as sent in Octobei 1915 to tin 
Sccretaiy ol btate for India W'lio gave it liis' 
sanction The Jlon bii Sankaran JSaii, thej 
Educational Member ol the Govi'rmnent of 
India, intiodiiced this Bill in tlic Impeiial 
Legislative Council on the 27th Scpteinbci 
191b 

The provisions of the Bill w'crc strongly 
cntieiscd in the jnibic puss and in tlie Legisla- 
tive Council Those whieh evoked thi' vvidi d 
opposition related to tlu* ie.stiictioiis lilac ed 
on the creation of new eolhgts, the iiowci'- 
vested in the Cham ellot and tlie Local (lovcin- 
ment, and tiic eoiifcrring of independent ])owers 
on the Syndicate, without leti'rcncc to Ihcj 
Senate of the proposed Umvirsity The Jhll 
v\as referred to a Select ('ommittcc on tlie 
understanding tliat it would be reionsidored 
in the light of thi'se criticisms The Solei t Com- 
mittee feiibmitted a unanimous rcjioit r(*(om- 
meudmg diastie changes in the dralt measuri 
The Bill, as leviscd hy tlie Committee, was 
repuiilished for tlie intoimation of th(‘ imblic 
Tiic Educational Meunber of the Covoiiiment 
of India moved at the meeting of the Imperial 
Legislative Council, held on the 12th September 
1917, that the Select Committee’s lepoit be 
taken into consideration There' was a debate 
on that and the next day on the Bill, at the c ml , 
of which Sir Saiikaran Nair moved that thej 
Bill to establish and incorporate a Univc'rnityj 
at Patna, as amenclcd, bo passed He observed i 
that the Bill did not satisfy the extreme advo- 
cates of efhcicncy or those who thought that 
the rc'piescntatives of popular opinion and 
sentiment have not obtained full control That, 
he addeci, was iicrhaps in itself a lecommeucla- 
tion The motion was put and agreed to 
The Act received the assent of the Governor- 
General on the 18th September 1917 

The body corporate of the Patna University 
consists of the Chancellor, the Vice-Chanceiloi, 
and the Senate The Lieutenant-Governor ot 
Bihar and Orissa for the time being is the 
Chancellor, and has, by virtue of his office, the 
right of presiding at Convocations of the Univer- 
sity, of conhrming proposals for the conferment 
of honorary degrees, of finally deciding any 
dispute wltii regard to the election of members 


of the Semite and the Syndicate and of inspect- 
ing the Ciiivcrhitv and of visiting and inspecting 
the Colleges, both gi'iier.illv and for the piirposo 
of seeing that the iirocecdiiigs of the University 
.lie in coiitonnity with the Aitand the lleguln- 
tions He ma^ , by ouloi in writing, annul 
.inv such proi ceding which is not in conformity 
with the Act and the liegulations, piovidcd 
that, belore miking .my such order, he shall 
call U]>on the Univeihiiv to show cause why 
sin h HM order should not be made, and if any 
« aiise is shown within a reasonalilo time he 
shall Consider the same 

The Vice-ClnncclJor is to be mipointcd hy the 
Local Government loi a tcim ol tliree yeais. 
lb vmU be eligible lor re- appointment from 
lime to time, piovided no such re-appointment 
IS i.u more than two yeais Jiesidcs presiding 
.it mi clings of tile Senate and the Syndicate, 
he is emiiowered to appoint ofhcc'rs and servants 
whoso aggKgate emoliimi'iits do not exceed 
tw'o hundiid nipecs a month and also to 
visit and inspict colleges 

The Senate is to consist of not less than 
sixty and not moie tlian seventy-tivc ordinary 
Uellows Till' lollownig ex-ojjino lellows are 
not iiK hided in this mimboi the Vice-Chan- 
(illor, the members ol the iixei iitivo Council 
ot the Li( utenant-Govi iiior, the Bishop of 
Chota N.igpu), the Director ol Public^ Instruc- 
tion, and the Prmciiiala ot all Colleges in which 
instruetiou to a degicc standard is given The 
I members ol tlie first Senate are named in the first 
j lehuliilc to tlio Act, bnt in the next and suc- 
ceiding Senates fifty ordinaiy Fellows will bo 
jiloited bv the tcaebing stilts of thc^ affiliated 
I colleges, by giadii.ati' teachers ol registered 
j schools, hy legisteied gr.idii ites, and by specified 
I assocutions or public liodics ’J'ho Senate is 
I the supreme governing body of the University 
I The Svndii <ite is to c orisist ol fourteen members. 
I Specnil provision is mach for the representation 
ol Orissa both in tlie Senate and the Syndicate 

’riie (’olleges alTiIiated to the University are 
ot two kinds Colleges of the University, whose 
buildings are situated within a specified area, 
.ind External Colleges, whose buildings are 
situated in one ol the four following towns 
Muzaftarpiir, Bhagalpur, Cuttack, Hazarihagh 
It is provicled that this condition may be dis- 
pensed With in any particular case with the 
s.inction of the Government of India 

The features of the Patna University which 
differentiate it from the five older non-denomi- 
natlonai universities are the powers ot the 
Chancellor which are on the lines of those of the 
Chancellor of the Benares Hindu University, 
the composition of the Senate which Is predomi- 
nantly elective, and the combination of the 
characters of a residential and an affiliating 
University. 
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The Mysore University was constituted underl 
Eegulation V of 1916, for the better encourage- 
ment and omanisation of education in the 
State. His Highness the Maharaja Is the 
Chancellor of the University. During the 
year 1916-17 It comprised two constituent 
coUeges, viz , the Maharaja’s College at Mysore, 
the He^-quarters of the University, and the 
Central College at Bangalore. 

The Council Is the executive body of the 
University and consisted of 10 members 
The Senate consisted of 68 Fellows. The two 
faculties of Arts and Sciences were constituted 
and their Deans elected 

The year 1916-17 being a period of transition, 
pro^sion was made for such of the classes of 
the Madras University as were found nccocsary, 
work under the Mysore University beginning 
with the second year class As a transitory 
arrangement, passed intermediate candidates 
of the Madras University were admitted to tin 
second year B A class The total numbers on 
the rolls were 275 in the Maharaja’s College and 
313 in the Central College, the number of stu- 
dents in the second year B A class in thim 
being 40 and 37 respectively. 

Eleven endowments of the aggregate value 
of Es. 79,638 wore offered to the University 
and accepted. Of this amount Bs 30,376 
was contributed by Mr Navinam Bamanuja- 
charya, and Bs. 20,000 by Lady Kaveri Bai 
Krlshnamurti. 


Burma 

During his visit to Bangoon in December 
1916, H E the Viceroy said that proposals 
for a Burma University had long been under 
consideration and he hoped that a final settle- 
ment would soon be reached enabling the 
Province to realise Its cherished aspiralaon 

Correspondence relating to the scheme and 
a draft Bill for the University u^s pub- 
lished in April, 1910, together with an explana- 
tory note by Mr J G. Covcnitou, Director 
of Public Instruction Mr. Covemton says 
that the draft bill of 1913-14 has been entirely 
recast on the lines of the Hindu University Bill 
■^ile the complicated constitutional mathiiiery 
of the Hindu University has not been adopted 
the principles of arrangement governing its 
Bill have been followed Thus the Bill itself, 
contains definitions and a statement of the 
various authorities and Ofiicers of the Univer- 
sity and of their functions, general provisions, 
regarding incorporation, tenure of proiierty, 
administration of funds, admission ol institu- 
tions, award of degrees and diplomas and dauscs 
conferring emergency powers on Government 
and enabling the authorities stated to frame, 
amend or repeal statues or regulations. 

Modified plans —A letter, dated the 
2nd Msirch from the Hon Mr C. M Webb, 
1 . 0 . 9 , Secretary to the Government of Burma 
to the President ot the Educational Syndicate, 
Burma states: If it Is considered essential 
that a university should be start-ed on the scale 
originally contemplated It will he necessary 
to postpone Its constitution until the requisite 
funds are available, but it is financially possible 
to commence a nniversity at an early date on a 
modified scale, utilising the colleges 'vdilch have i 
already attained university standing and, I 


University. 

The income of the University from all sources 
amounted to Bs. 8,66,648 and the expenditure 
to Bs. 3,84,450 Of the total receipts, a sum 
of Bs. 8,06,000 was received as grants from 
Government, Bs 37,300 as grants from private 
persons, Bs 1,845 as examination fees, Bs. 
20,433 foe's from CollogOR, Bs. 394 fees for the 
registration of graduates and the rest was made 
up by other receipts 

Other important items of work done by the 
University during the year were the framing 
of courses of studies for the B Sc., B E , B. 
Com , and M A , degree examination , working 
out details for the institutions of B E., B Com., 
B T and medieal courses , framing rules of 
bUninesB of the Council and the Senate , framing 
ordinal! CIS for regulating the election of Fellows, 
gauging the reqummints of the two colleges 
for the next 5 years , framing a scheme for the 
activities of the publication burf'au and the 
Extension Leetures Board , publication of a 
booklet regarding the courses of studies and 
text-books and ol the Ist number of the Univer- 
sity Magazines , and preparation of a liandbook 
to the University Towards the end of the 
year Government sanctioned tlie institution 
of the faculties of Engineering and Commerce 
in the University so also the opening of the 
D Sc. classes in the Central College from the 
new academical ^ear. The construction of 
University buildings at Mysore made good 
jirogrt'Sb during the year. 


University. 

With the addition of a central executive staff to 
proceed to cnatc a small university on the 
hues suitable to the immediate requirements 
of the province 'J'he Lieutenant Govc'mor 
considers tliat a university on the modified 
scale sugg('sted is not at all worthy of the pro- 
vince of Burma It is, however, the only 
alternative to a postpone m(‘nt of the scheme 
fora iKTiod which laniiotat present be estimated. 

Practical Studies — On this practical 
ground His Honour is prepared to accept it if 
the Educational Syndicate approve of it as a 
temporary measure It should be recognised 
that there is an unique oppoitunity in Burma 
of starting a university on newlines free from 
many of the traditions winch have Immiicred 
university devtlopment in other Indian pro- 
vinces. His Honour is disposed to think, on 
general groimds and with some reference to 
the needs of the piovince, tlK.t the B<ingoon 
University may usefully be of more practical 
type than any yet attempted in India with 
the control and direction of full University 
course in arts and science, pure and applied, 
technology, medicine, engineering, agriculture, 
law, forestry, veterinary science and training, 
commerce and arts and architecture. It may 
perhaps combine with University instruction 
practical studies at the Cliief Court, the Pasteur 
Inst’tute and the hospitals and also at the 
Museum which the local Government is com- 
mitted to build as soon as funds are available. 
It is possible in Burma to a greater extent 
than in any of the older and more advanced 
provinces in India to concentrate the intellectual 
energies of the province in one immediate 
noighbeurhood and to develop a really many 
aided uniwrsity. 
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Dacca University. 


With the modification of the Partition of Ben- 1 
gal announced by ITis Majesty the King Emperor ^ 
at the Coronation Durbar xt Delhi in December i 
1911, Dacca ceased to be the capital of the sepa- 1 
rate province of East Bengal NeverthclcBS, it 
was decided that the interests of higher educa- j 
tioninthat part of the new Bengal Presidenc> 
demanded the creixtion ot a separate University I 
His Majesty, in replying to the addre8<^ ot the , 
Calcutta Univcr‘?ity on the Gth January 1912 
had declared that it was his wish that then> 
mi ght spread over the laud a network of schools 
and colleges, from which would go forth loyal 
and manly and useful eitizem, abli to hold tiieii 
own in industries and agriculture and all the 
vocations in hie The proposal of a new Univer 
sity at Dacca was one of the first truits of this 
Imperial declaration 'Ihe Govcininent ol 
India convoyed their decision to cstabli'>h a 
University at Dacia In their letter to the Gov - 1 
emment ot Bengal, dated the 4th April 191'’, | 
andtholattei Government, by their Ilesolution, 
dated a month iat( r, appointed a Committee to 
frame a scheme ior the new University The 
Committee was instructed therein that the pro- | 
posed University should be of the teaching and i 
residential and not of the federal type, and that 
it should be a self-contained organism uiicoii 1 
nected with an^ colleges outside thelimits ot the j 
City oi Dacca. i 


of a Women’s College m the scheme, was justi- 
fied on the ground tliat female education in 
Bengal was developing in so promising a manner 
that women stuclents might fairly claim to 
share in the benefits of the new residential Uni 
versity Before leaving the subject of Arts 
Colleges, reference should bo made to the special 
provision which was made in the scheme for 
Physical Education and training Every 
student was to receive Individual care and phy- 
sical tralningappropnate to his needs and cons- 
titution, and at the same time, every encourage- 
ment was to be given to outdoor games and 
sports, and to the healthy rivalry of inter- 
collegiate and University competitions. The 
social life of the proposed University was also 
provided for. The College for the well-to- 
do classes was intended to attract young men of 
the laud owning and wealthy classes whom the 
ordinary colleges, it w'as thought, would not, 
attract. A word of explanation is necessary as 
regards the medlral and law dejiartments pro- 
posed for the University The idea underlying 
them was that the local eonditlons were not 
sufficiently dcvcloTied for the immediate esta 
blishment of a Medical College and a Law Col- 
lege, and that, for some years to come the Uni- 
versity should content itself with preparing 
students tor the Medical and Law Degree exami- 
nations of the Calcutta University The total 
cost of the full scheme was estimated at Ukhs 


The Committee consisted of Mr B Nathan 1 
as Chairman, Mr Kuchlcr, Director of Public | 
Jnstruetion Bengal, Dr Bash Beharl Ghosc, j 
Nawab Sayid Nawab Ah Chaudhuri, Nawab ; 
Siraj-ul-Jslam, Babu Anand.v Chandra Boy,! 
Mr Mahomed All, Principal H R James, 
Piincipal W A J Archbold, Mahamahopadh- 1 
ya>a Satis Chandia Achar]i,Babu LalitMohun ' 
Clutter! ji, Professor C W Peake, hhams-nl : 
Ulama Abu Nasr Muhammad Wahccd,and Mr 
D S Fraser, as Seerctaiy The Committee I 
made their report at the end of the year They I 
submitted a complete scheme with a flnancia] I 
estimate suffleieiitly detailed to enable the pro- j 
posals to be laid before the Secretary of State ! 
They proposed that the Dacca. Universitvshould i 
include the following departments — Arts] 
Science, Islamic Studies, Law, Engineering, j 
Medicine and Teaching. The department oi 
Islamic Studies was intended to be a di«<tlnctlvc 
feature of the new University, wdiich, It was 
believed, would be greatly appreciated by the 
Mahomedan community of Bengal The Uni 
versity, it was proposed, should consist of six 
Arts Colleges, namely, the existing Dacca and 
Jagannath Collcge«i and In addition, a New 
Art's College, A Alahomcdan College a Women’s 
College, and a College for the well-to-do 
Classes ; an Engineering College ; a Teachers' 
College ; a J^aw DepaHment ; a Department of 
Medical Studies, and Post-graduate cenrses in 
Arts and Science. All Mahomedan students in 
residence would, it was proposed, join the Mabo- 
medan College, but it would be open to a Atabo- 
medan student who Ived with his parents or | 
guardians to enter any college on the same terms 
as other non-resident students. The inclusion 


of ruiiees, but deducting certain sums which 
were available from other sources the net cost 
was put down at nearly 40 lakhs, exclusive of 
recuriiiig charges These were expected to 
involve a net total of about lakhs annually. 
Before the scheme thus elaborated by Mr. 
Nathan's Committee could be taken In hand, 
the war broke out Ihe possibility of giving 
eifert to the full scheme had to be abandoned 
but in reply to a question from the Hon. Mr. 
Ambika Charaii Mo/uindar, the Government of 
Bengal statei’ at a recent meeting of the Bengal 
Legislative Council that a modified scheme 
costing lakhs, capital and recurring charges 
included, as against 59 lakhs of the original 
scheme, would be taken In hand The modified 
scheme will merely be the preliminary to carry- 
ingout the larger scheme The following institu- 
tions will form the nucleus of the University ; 
The Dacca College, the Jagannath College, the 
Mahomedans College, the Women's CoUoge, the 
leaders’ College, the Law Department, Depart- 
ment ot Medical studies and Department of 
Islamic studies. Other institutions such as anew 
college, an Engineering College and a Department 
of Sanskritic studies which are included In the 
complete scheme have had to be omitted owmg 
to the financial position. The construction of the 
building for the Mahomedan College will bo 
postponed until funds are available for the In- 
auguration of the larger scheme and It will be 
accommodated for the present In the old Secre- 
tariat Building. Zoological, physiological and 
anatomical laboratories have also been omitted 
for the present but it is hoped to find temporary 
accommodation for them ponding the construc- 
tion of separate buildings. 
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Domestic Servants. 


The relationship of master to servant in India 
Is a subject to which attention is frequently 
directed in the Tress by complaints about the 
alleged deterioration of domestic servants and 
the hardships to which employers are subjetted 
by the boycotting action of discliargcd servants 
The remedy most commonly propoimded for 
misbehaviour on the part of servants is regis- 
tration with a View to checking the use of false 
testimonials, or “ elnts,” and to enabling 
masters to obUin certain information as to the 
character of the persons they employ This 
mode of procedure is of Germ.in origin, for the 
old Prussian Servants’ Ordinances (Gesindcord- 
nung) were supplemented in 1854 by a law, 
applying only to agricultural labourers and 
domestic servants, which punishes breach of 
contract, and since then various State laws 
dealing With domestic servants have been passed 
in Germany The conditions are not, however, 
analogous for the servant keeping class m India is 
proportionately larger than In Europe, as also is 
the number of servants kept by cadi individual 
The first attempt in the East to deal with the 
problem by legislation was made m Ceylon 
The act dealing with the registration of domes- 
tic servants in tliat Colony is coinjirised in 
Ordinance No 28 of 1871 It extends to all 
classes of domestic servants, hired by the montli 
or receiving monthly wages, and the word 
‘ servant ’ means and includes head and imder- 
servants, female servants, cooks, coachman, 
horsekeepers and house and garden coolies 
The Act came into operation in 1871 and cm- , 
powered the Governor to apxjoint for the whole ' 
of the Island or for any town or district, to ' 
which the Ordinance is made applicable, a | 
registrar of domestic servants, who is to be | 
imder the general supervision and control of the i 
Inspector- General of Police A registry is k( pt 
by the registrar of all domestic servants em- 
ployed within his town or district, and he has 
to enter theiein the names of all the servants, 
the capacities in which they are cmiiloyed at the 
time of such registration, the dates of their 
several engagements and such memorandum 
of their previous services or anteiedents as they 
may desire to have recoided in the register 
But the registrar must, previous to his entering 
all these details, satisfy himself as to the crcdi- ' 
bility of the statements made to him Any | 
person, who may not have been a domestic 
servant before, but who is desirous of entering ' 
domestic service, has to submit an application 
to the registrar, and if the registrar is satisfied 
that there are reasonable grounds to believe 
that the applicant is a fit and proper person to 
enter domestic service he shall enter liis name 
in the register, recording wliat he has been able I 
to learn respecting the person’s antecedents ' 
together With the names of any persons who are i 
Willing to certify as to his respectability If the I 
applicant is unable to produce satisfactory or, 
BuflBkfient evidence as to his fitness for domestic 
service the registrar may grant him “ provision- 
al ** registration, to be thereafter converted into 
** confirmed ” registration according to the re- 
sult of his subsequent service If the registrar 
is satisfied that the applicant is not a fit and 
proper person he should withhold registration 
altogether but in such a case he must report his 
refusal to register to the Inspector- General of 
police. 


I livery person whose name has been registered 
in the general registry is given a pocket register 
containing the full particulars of the record 
made in the general registry No person can 
engage a servant who fails to produce his pocket 
regisUr or whose pot ket register does not record 
the termination of his last previous service, if 
any On engaging a servant the master has to 
enter forthwith in the pocket register the date 
and capacity m which such servant is engaged 
land cause the sc rvant to attend personally at 
I the registrar’s oflitc to have such entry inserted 
|m the general registry Similarly, in case the 
1 master disclurges a servant he must insert in 
I the pocket register the date and cause of his 
[disduirge and the charaiter of the servant 
j Providid that if for any reason he be unwilling 
to givt the servant a charaettr or to state the 
I cause of his discharge he may decline to do 
j bO But in such a case ho must furnish to the 
j registiar in writing his reasons for so refusing 
I If the servant on dismissal fails to produce his 
jpo(kct register the master must notify that 
.fact to the registrar Whenever any fresh 
i entry is made in the pocket register the servant 
IS bound to attend the registrar’s olhee to have 
I such an <ntiy recorded in the general registry 
I Eviiy servant whose name is registered sliall, 
if he subsequently enters service iii any plaic 
j not under the operation of the Ordinance, at- 
j tend personally at the nearest police' station on 
his cnteiing or leaving such service and produce 
his pocket register to the prmcijial otticer of 
police at such station in oitie'r to enable the 
police oflieer to record the commencement or 
termination of the service The police oflicer 
has thc'ii to communicate it to the registiar of 
the town oi district in Which such servant was 
originally registered 

Various penalties of fine as Well as of 
imprisonment are imposed for violation of any 
of the acts require d to be clone or duties imposed 
by the Act on the various persons mentioned 
below As respects masters if they fail to fulfil 
any of the duties imposed on them by the Act 
they exiiose themselves to a liability of their 
being fined to the extent of Bs 20 Similarly 
a servant. Who fails to fulfil any of the duties 
imposed on him by the Aed is liable to pay a fine 
not exceeding Bs 20 But in case he gives any 
falbc information to the registrar or to any 
oth(‘r person on matters in which ho is required 
by this Ordinance to give information he is 
liable to a fine not exceeding lls 50 or to im- 
prisonment, with or vyithout hard labour, not 
exceeding 3 months A fee of 25 cents. Is 
charged to the master on engaginga new servant, 
a like fee of 25 cents is charged to the servant 
on his provisional registration, or on registration 
being confirmed, or for registration of previous 
service or antecedents. Butin case of loss or 
destruction of the pocket register the servant 
has to pay one rupee for the issue of a duplicate 
pocket register 

A similar Ordinance (No 17 of 191 4) has been 
introduced in the Straits Settlements, where 
its operation has been limited to such local areas 
as may be declared by the Governor in Council, 
and its application within such areas has been 
restricted to the class of householders who aw 
expected to desire the benefit of its provisions, 
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Local Self-Government 


Thron^ont the greater part of India, the 
village constitutes the primary territorial unit 
of Government organisation, and from tin 
villages are built up the laigcr admimstratm 
entitles — tahsilb, sub-di visions, and distiicts 

“I’he typie^al Indian village has its central 
residential site, with an open space for a pond 
and a cattle stand Stretching aioiind tint 
nucleus lie the Milage lands, consisting of a 
cultivited area and (vciy often) gioiinds foi 
grazing and wood-cutting 'J hi' inhabitants of 
such a village pass theli life in the midst ot thes(' 
simple surroundings, wedded together in a little 
community with its own organisation and gove rn- 
nicnt, whieh differ in character in the vaiioui- 
types of villages, its body of detailed customary 
rules and its little staff ot functionaries, artisai's 
and traders It should be noted, however, that 
in certain portions of India, e g ,in the gnatei 
part of Assam, in Eastern Eiiigal, and on tlie 
west coast oJ the Madras Preside nty, the village 
as here described doe^a not e'xist, the pe oj)b' living 
in small collections of house's oi jii sepaiate. 
homesteads” — (Gazetteer of India ) 

The villages above described fall under two 
main classes, viz — 

Types of Villages — “ (1) 'I ho ‘severalty’ oi 
raivatwari village, whuh is the pie'valent iorm 
outside Noithern India lleie the it\(iiui is 
assessed on individuil culti\ators 'Jhere 
no joint respond bill ly among the villagers 
though some of the noii-e ultivated lands inav 
be set apart for a coTniiiori pin pose, stnli as graz- 
ing, and waste land may be bionght under the' 
plough only with the' permission oi the' llcvciuie 
authorities, and on p<iyme nt of asse-ssme nt The 
village gove’rnment ve_slsin a lurcditaiy Iv'ad- 
man, known by an old ve rnatular name, siuh 
as patel or reM), who is responsible' for law and 
orde*r, and for the colle'ctioii of the Goveinme nt 
revenue lie represents the' primitive hexidshi]) 
of the tribe or clan by which the village was 
originally settled 

‘‘(2) The joint or landlord village, the tvpf 
prevalent in the ITiiited Piovinee's, the Punjab 
and the Fremtier Proviiiee Here* tir revenue 
w.is formerly asscsse d on the' village as a whole , 
its incidence being distiibuted by the body of 
superior proprietois, and a ee'rtain .unoimt ol 
collective rejbfionsibility stil], as a rule, re mains 
The village bite is owned bvthe pioprie Ur> body, 
who allow re side'iices to the tenantry, artisaii.s, 
traders and others 'iTio w'astc land is allotte'd 
to the village, and, if wanted for eult’vation, is 
partitioned among the slure holde rs The village 
government was oiigmally bv the pumhayet oi 
group of heads of bOpe nor taniilieb In late'r 
times one or more headmen luve been added to 
the organisation to reim'seiit the village' in its 
dealings with the local authorities , but the arti 
llcial character of this appointment, as compare d 
with that whieh obtuiis in a raiyatwan village, 
is evidenced by the title ot its holder, which is 
generally larnbardar, a vernacular derivative 
from the English word ‘number * Itis this type 
of village to which the well-known description 
In Sir H. Maine’s Village Communities is alone 
applicable, and here the co-proprietors are in 
general a local oligarchy with the bulk of the 
population as tenants of labourers under 

them.’* 


Village Autonomy — The Indian villages 
formerly possessed a large degree of local au* 
toiiomy, since the native dynasties and their 
local representatives did not, as a rule, concern 
themselvis with the individual cultivators, but 
itgarded tin* village as a whole, or some large 
landholder as responsible for the payment Of 
the Govciiirneiit n'vinues, and the maintenance 
ot local order U'his autonomy has now dis- 
appeared owTiig to the ('stablibhment of local, 
civil and criminal couits, the jirisent revenue 
and police organisation, the inenase of com- 
munications, thi' growth of individualism, and 
the operation of tlieindividiiabaij/uiicar? sj'stc'tn, 
whuh IS extending i vi n in the north of India 
J^c vertlii less, the village remains the flist unit 
of administiation , the principal village func- 
tionaries — tlie 111 adman, tlic accountant, and 
the village watchman— aie largely utilised and 
paid by (lovernment, and thi're is still a certain 
amount of common village feeling andintcrests 
Punchayets — For some yc'ars there was 
an activi j)iop.iganda in tavoiu of reviving the 
villa g< (oiuK il-tiibun d, on Puncfiayct and the 
Di'coiitralisation Commission of 1008 made the 
lollowing spe'cial recoinim ndat ions — 

‘ While, therefore, wo desire the development 
of a puncluvjet system, and cousidcr that the 
objections uigid then to are far from insur- 
mountable, we recognise that such a system 
can only be giaeliialJy and teiitatnely applied, 
<uid that it 18 imi>ossibli to suggest any uniform 
and detlnite method ol procedure We think 
that a commencenu'nt •-hould be made by giving 
lertain limited pow'eis to Punchayats in those 
villages in which ciuumstances are most favour- 
able by reason of homogeneity, natural intelli- 
gence, and freedom from internal fe'uds Those 
I'ow'crs migJit be increased giadiially as results 
wariant, and with success here, it will uccome 
easier to apply the system in other villages. 
Such a policy, which must be the work of many 
ye'ars, will n ejuire gre'at care and discretion, 
mmh patience, and judicious discrimination 
between the ciremnstam es of different villages; 
ind thi're IS a considerable eonsi'iisus of opinion 
that this new departuie should be made under 
the special guidance of syrniiathctic officers.” 

This is however, still mainly a question of 
future possibilities, and for lire sent purposes It 
IS unnecessarv to refer at greate-r length to the 
subject of village self-government An Act was 
passe d in 1912 to provide lor the establishment 
ot punehavetb 'n the Punjab , but it was contem- 
phited that the' areas lor which these bodies would 
be e'stablished would be larger than villages, 
and then fuiutioiis are' limited to the disposal 
of petty civil suits In the Punjab, it may bo 
mentioned, village self-government survives to 
a considerabli extent, on a basis of custom, 
and the desirability of bringing it undci statu- 
tory regulation has been questioned 

Municipalities — The Presidency towns 
had some form of Municipal administration, 
first under Eoyal Charters and later under 
statute, from comparatively early times, but 
outside of them there was practically no attempt 
at muiilciiial legislation before 1842 An Act 
passed in that year for Bengal, which was prac- 
tically inoperative, was followed In 1850 by an 
Act applying to whole of India. Gndet 
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this Act and subsequent Provincial Acts a extending all over the country. The lowest 
large number of municipalities was formed in administrative unit was to be small enough to 
all provinces. The Acts provided for the secure local knowledge and interest on the part of 
appointment of commissioners to manage muni- each member of the board, and the various 
cipal affairs, and authorised the levy of various minor boards of the district were to be under 
taxes, but ip most Provinces the commissioners the control of a general district board, and to 
were all nominated, and from the point of view send delegates to a district council for the scttle- 
of self-government these Acts did not proceed ment of measures common to all The non- 
far. It was not until after 1870 that much pro- official element was to preponderate, and the 
gress was made Lord Mayo’s Government, elective principle was to be recognised, as in 
in their Resolution of that year introducing the case of municipalities, while the resources 
the system of provincial finance, referred to the and financial responsibilities of the boards were 
necessity of taking further steps to bring local to be increased by transferring items of provin- 
Interest and supervision to bear on the manage- cial revenue and expenditure It was, however, 
ment of funds devoted to education, sanitation, recognised that conditions were not sufficiently 
medical charity, and local public works New advaneed or uniform to permit of one general 
Municipal Acts were passed for the various system being imposed in all provinces, and a 
Provinces between 1871 and 1874, which, among largo discretion was left to Local Governments 
other things, extendid the elective principle. The systems introduced in different parts of 
but only in the Central Provinces was popular India by the Acts of 1883-5 (most of which are 
representation generally and successfully in- 
troduced In 1881-2 Lord Ilipon’s Government 
Issued orders which had the effect of greatly 
extending the principle of local self-government 
Acts were passed in 1883-4 that greatly altered 
the constitution, powers, and functions of muni- 
cipal bodies, a wide extension being given to 
the elective system, while independence and 
responsibility were conferred on the committees 
of many towns by permitting them to elect a 
private citizen as chairman Arrangements 
were made also to increase municipal resources 
and financial responsibility, some items of pro- siderable number of the smaller municipalities 
vinclal revenue suited to and capable of deve- in the Punjab and United Provinces The figures 
lopment under local management being trans- showing the constitution of the municipalities 
ferred, with a proportionate amount of provincial call for little comment Taking tiicm as a whole, 
expenditure, for local objects The general prin- the proportion of elected membeis was in 1911-] 2 
ciples thus laid down have continued to govern rather mort than a half, whereas m 1901-02 
the administration of municipalities down to it was slightly less The pioportions of non- 
the present day. In several Provinces there are, officials and Indians, already high in 1901, also 
besides municipalities, “notified areas,” ? e . increased during the decade Elected members 
small towns which are not fit for full municipal are in the majority in the cities of Bombay, 
institutions, but to which parts of the Municipal Madras and Rangoon and in Bengal (excluding 
Acts are applied, their affairs being admini- Calcutta), Bihar and Orissa, the United Pro- 
stered by nominated committees These are vmccs, and the Central Provinces , in the North- 
to be regarded as embryo municipalities West Frontier Province and Baluchistan, on 

the other hand, there are no elected members. 
Local Boards — The establishment of boards and in Burma they form a small minority Non- 
for d^ing with local affairs m rural areas is a officials outnumber officials everywhere, and 
relatively recent development No such boards Indians outnumber Europeans to an even greater 
existed in 1858, though some semi-voluntary degree, except in Rangoon. Taking the muni- 
funds for local improvements had been raised clpahtiesindividually, some of the commissioners 
in Madras and Bombay, while in Bengal and the are el* cted in the great majority of cases Re- 
united Provinces consultative committees assist- presentation in the larger municipalities is in 
ed the district officers in the management of general by wards or classes of the community, 
funds devoted to local schools, roads and dis- or both Voters must be residents not below 
pensaries The system of raising cesses on land a specified age, and property or status qualiflca- 
for purposes of this description was introduced tious are generally laid down The Chairman or 
by legislation in Madras and Bombay between President of the Municipal Corporation is some- 
1865 and 1869 , in the case of Bombay, nominat- tim^ nominated under the orders of the Local 
ed committees wore to administer the proceeds Government, but more often chosen by the com- 
of the The year 1871 saw a wide develop- ralssioners from among themselves The only 
ment of legislation for local administrative provinces in which there has been in the past a 
purposes, partly due to growing needs, and large proportion of elected non-official chairmen 
partly the result of the financial decentralisa- are Madras, the Central Provinces, and the 
tion 8(ffieme of Lord Mayo’s Government, two Bengals , but Bombay has now to be 
various Acts being passed in different Provinces added to the list, in view of the changes made 
providing for the levy of rates and the oonstitu- in that province in the closing years of the decade, 
tion of local bodies, in some cases with an elect- Various provisions exist as to the exercise of 
ed element, to administer the funds. The whole control by Government, particularly as regards 
system was reorganised in accordance with the finance and appointments No loans can be 
poliOT of Lord Boon’s Government. Under raised without Government sanction, and gener- 
the Orders of 1881-a the existing local commit- ally speaking municipal budgets, and alterations 
tPP8 to be repJaoed by a sjrstem of boards in taxation require the sanction of the Local 


still in force) consequently varied greatly 

Mofussil Municipalities -The total number 
of municipalities has altered little for many 
years past New municipalities have been 
formed from time to time, but there have also 
been removals from the list There was, indeed, 
a rather marked decrease according to the last 
decennial review (1902-12) and the number in 
1911-12 was actually less than it was thirty 
years earlier. This result was brought about 
by the reduction to “notified areas” of a con- 
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Government, or if a Commissioner. Proposals | furnished with water works. Tolls on roads 


for giving nmnlcipal committees a larger degree 
of independence were put forward by the Decen 
tralisation Commission, and some action on 
these lines has been taken Government may 
proMde for the performanee of any duty which 
the commiasionert. neglect, and may suspend 
them In case of incompetence, default, or abuse 
of powers. 

Municipal Revenues — In the provinces 
in which octioi is levied generally, it is the most 
important source of income The octroi 
duties have admitted disadvantages, but they 
arc familiar tlirough long usage to the inhabi- 
tants of the North and West of India The 
possibility of abolishing tiicm was under consi- 
deration during the last detade, andit was de- 
cided in the United Provinces to take this step 
in many munuipaiities, but the alternative of 
direct taxation is not a popular one Precautions 
arc taken to limit the tax to articlts actually 
consumed in a town, and to prevent it from 
becoming a transit duty The list of dutiable 
articles contiins in each rase only staple articles 
of local consumption and goods in tr.insitai(‘ 
allow('d to pass in bond or receive a refund of 
the duties on leaving the town Artu les of food 
are the most important class of goods subject 
to octroi taxation 

Incidence of Taxation — A tax on houses 
and lands is le\ied to some extent in 
all provinces, and is the main source of 
municipal revenue where there is no octroi 
Taxes on professions and trades, and on animals 
and vehicles, arc generally levied, as also is a 
water-rate in the large towns that have been 


I and ferries and lighting and conservancy rates 
1 contribute to the receipts in most provinces. 

I The average incidence of municipal taxation 
per head of municipal population in 1911-12, 
for Biltish India, as a wmole, was Rs. 2*95. 

I Leaving out of account the Presidency towns, 
where the figures are higher, the .provincial 
, averages ranged from Us 3*08 in the North- 
I West Frontier Province and Rs 2 38 in the 
I Punjab, to Rs 1 35 in Madras and Rs. 1*02 in 
Coorg Other sources of revenue are municipal 
lands and buildings, conservancy receipts (other 
than the rafes), educational and medical fees, 
receipts from markets and slaughter-houses 
(a very important item in Burma), and interest 
on mvcstraeiits. 

Municipal Functions — Municipal functions 
arc elassified under the heads of public safety, 
health, convenience and instruction Within 
these heads the duties arc many and varied. 
Expenditure, apart from that on general ad- 
I ministration and collection, which amounts to 
something less than 10 per cent of the total, 

I IS similarly classified The principal normal 
, functions of municipalities now are the con- 
I sfcnution, upkeep, and lighting of streets and 
I roads, and the provision and maintenance of 
I public and municipal buildings , the preserva- 
I tion of the public health, principally with refer- 
ence to the provision of medical relief, vaccin- 
ation, sanitation, drainage and water-supply, 
and measures against epidemics , and education, 
particularly primary education. Money Is 
raised by loan for water-supply and drainage 
schemes, the cost of which is too largo to be 
defrayed from ordinary revenues. 


THE PRESIDENCY TOWNS. 


The corporations of the Presidency towns 
ocenx)y a special position, and are constituted 
under special Acts. 

Calcutta — The municipal administration 
of C’alcntta is regulated by the Cahntta Muni- 
cipal Act of ]890, which replaced an Act of 1888, 
the working of which had not been altogether 
satisfactory. The Corporation, as remodelled 
by the Act of 1899, consists of a Chairman, 
appointed by the local Government, and fifty 
commissioners, half of whom are elected at 
triennial ward elections, w'hile the remainder 
are appointed, four each by the Bengal Chamber 
of Corameicc and the Calcutta Trades Associ- 
ation, two by the Port Commissioners, and 
fifteen by the local Government The Act also 
constitutes a smaller body, the General Com- 
mittee, consisting of the Chairman with twelve 
of the commissioners, four elected by the ward 
commissioners, four elected by the other commis- 
sioners and four appointed by the local Govern- 
ment There arc various special committees 
and sub-committees. An amending Bill has 
published. 

The entire executive power Is vested in the 
Cliairman, to be exercised subject to the approv- 
al or sanction of the Corporation or General 
Committee, whenever this is expressly directed 
in the Act. To the Corporation are reserved 
the right of fixing the rates of taxation and such 
genera functions as can be eflQciently performed 
by a large body, while the General Committee 
stands between the deliberative and eifecptive 


, anthorlfies, and deals with those matters that 
j are ill-adapted for discussion by the whole Cor- 
poration but too important to be left to the 
I disposal of the Chairman alone. Power is re- 
I served to the local Government to require the 
1 municipal authorities to take action in certain 
circuinstanccs, and their sanction is required 
to large projects 

Bombay — The municipal corporation of 
Bombay, which formed the model for the new 
Calcutta constitution, dates in its main features 
from 1872 and continues to be regulated by the 
Act of 1888 as amended. Some important 
(hangas were made by the City of Bombay 
I Police Charges Act of 1907, which relieved the 
corporation of the police charges of the city, and 
m.ade over to them in exchange further responsi- 
bility for primary education, medical relief 
and vaccination. 

, The Corporation consists of 72 councillore, 
of whom 36 are elected by wards, 10 by the 
' jiLstices of the peace, 2 by the Fellows of the 
i University, and 2 by the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce, the romalmng 16 being appointed 
I by Government. The general municipal go- 
vernment is vested in the Corporation, while 
the ordinary business is transacted by a Stand- 
ing Committee of 12 councillors, 8 appointed 
by the Corporation and 4 by Government. The 
president of the corporation is elected by the 
councillors but is not, like the chairman of the 
Calcutta Corporation, an executive officer. The 
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chiei executive authority is vested In a separate 
officer, appointed by Government, usually from 
the ranks of the Indian Civil Service, styled 
the Municipal Commissioner, who can, however, 
be removed by a vote of 45 councillors 

Madras — A new Municipal Act for the City 
of Madras^ was passed in 1904 liy this Act 
the number of the municipal commissioners, 
to whom as a body the name Corporation was 
now applied, was increased from 32 to 36, besides 
toe President, and provision was made for the 
appointment of three commissioners each by 
the Madras Chamber of Commerce and the 
Madras Trades Association, and of two by such 
other associations, corporate bodies, or classes of 
persons, as the Local Government might direct, 
while the number to be elected as divisional 
elections was fixed at 20 Under the Act pre- 
viously in force the total number of elected 
commissioners was not more than 24 The 


DISTRICT AND 

The duties and functions assigned to the 
municipalities in urban areas arc m rural areas 
entrusted to District and Local Boards The 
systems of rural local government in the various 
provinces differ widely The Madras organi- 
sation, which provides for three grades of local 
boards, most nearly resembles the pattern set in 
the original orders Throughout the greater part 
of that province important villages and groups 
of villages are organised as * Unions ”, each 
controlled by a panchayat These bodies 
receive the proceeds of a light tax on houses, and 
spend them mainly on sanitation Next come 
the Taluk Boards, which form the agency for 
local works in the administrative sections into 
which the districts are divided Finally, 
there is the District Board, with general control 
over the local administration of the district 
In Bombay there are only two classes of boards, 
for districts and talukas respectively. In 
Bengal, the Punjab, and the North-West Fron- 
tier Province the law requires a District Board 
to be established in each district, but leaves 
the establishment of subordinate local boards 
to the discretion of the Local Government The 
Bengal Act authorises the establishment of 
village Unions also, but this provision has not 
been very largely used The United Provinces 
Act formerly in force directed the establishment 
of district and sub-district boards, but the latter 
were abohshed, as mentioned below, in 1900 
The system in the Cential Piovmces bears some 
resemblance to that which prevails in Madras, 
toe villages being aggregated into ” circles ”, 
and the circles into ” groups ”, each of which 
has a Local Board, while for cacli district there 
is a District Council having authority over 
toe Local Boards In Assam district boards 
have not been intioduced, and independent 
boards are established In each sub-divlsion 
Neither district nor sub-district boards exist 
in Burma, or in Baluchistan District boards 
were started in Lower Burma in accordance 
with Iiord Klpon’s Local Self-Government 
Besolution of 1882, but the members took no 
active IntOTeat in them, and they died out after 
a few years. The district funds are now ad- 
minlstored by toe Deputy Commissioners of 
districts. 


remaining commissioners were appointed, as 
they are under the new Act, by the Local Go- 
vernment, who also appoint the President. 

I The Act of 1904 also introduced various other 
changes in the law which need not be specially 
noticed , it was modelled to a large extent on 
1 the Calcutta Act of 1899 Executive authority 
I is vested in the President, who is removable 
under the existing law, by a vote of 28 com- 
missioners A Standing Committee, consist- 
ing of the president and eight other commis- 
I sioners, Is mainly concerned with financial 
cind building question The President, like 
the chief executive officers in Calcutta and 
Bombay, is usually a member of the Indian 
Civil Service. The number of persons enrolled 
as voters in 1911-12 was 9,824 rather more 
than 6 per cent of the total adult male popu 
lation The control of the Local Government 
over the municipality has hitherto been more 
stringent than in the other Picsidency towns. 


LOCAL BOARDS. 

1 Elective Principle — The degree to which 
j the elective principle has been introduced varies 
greatly in diffi'rent parts of India , but there 
I IS a considerable proportion of elected members 
, everywhere, except m the North-West Fron- 
' tier Province, where the system of election was 
abolished in 1903 On the whole, however, 

, the principle of representation is much less 
I developed m rural than m municipal areas 
In Madras the elec tive system, previously applied 
to the district boards only, was extended to 
the Taluk Boards m 1909. In the United Pro- 
; viTiccs and the Central Provinces there is a 
j substantial majority ot elected members 

Chairmen. — The various Acts usually leave 
I it to the Local Government to decide whether 
I the Chairman of the district board shall be elcct- 
' cd or nominated In most provinces the 
I Collector has, as a general rule, been appointed, 

' though in the Central Provinces the president 
I IS elected, and is usually a non-official In the 
' United Provinces e’ection, subject to the veto 
I of Uie Local Goveiumont, was prescribed by the 
; Act of 1900, but in practice the Collector is 
' chosen As regaids the subordin.xte boards, 
the law and practice vary Geneially speaking, 
the bub-dibtrict boards are on the footing of 
subordinate committees or agendcs of the dis- 
trict boards, with very limited powi'rs and 
1 cbourccs , but in Madras they exercise Inde- 
pendent authority, subject to the general control 
of the district bo.crds, in regard to the less 
important roads, primary education, medical 
I work, and sanitation 

Provision is made, on much the same lines 
1 as HI the case of inunicipalitics, for the exorcise 
i of control in certain directions by Oovermnent 
I or its officers 

I Sub-District Boards — The Decentralisation 
I Commission, having in view the admitted 
j failure of sub-district boards as a whole, under 
existing arrangements, except in Madras and 
; Assam, put forward proposals for making them 
the principal agencies of rural board admin- 
istration by giving them independent resour- 
ces. separate spheres of duty, and large respon- 
sibilities. Proposals for ^ving toe distriot 
boards a larger measure of Independence were 
also put forward. 
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Revenue and Expenditure. — The sources 
of income open to rural boards are much nar- 
rower and less elastic than those of the mun>- 
cipalities. The greater part of their revenue 
IS derived from a cess which they are empowered 
to levy on the land, and ^\hlch usually docs 
not exceed one anna in the rupee on the .iimual 
rent value (or, in ryatwau provinces, the 
Government asse<5sment) The ccss is oidnu- 
rily collected by Government agency along 
with the land revenue, and vanes in amount 
with the latter Since 1^05 the income deiivcd 
from the land ccss h. is been aupplementid by a 
special Government contribution calculated at 
the rate of 25 per cent of that income Sub- 


stantial amounts, apart from this special con- 
tribution, are granted to the distrlot boards 
by the Local Governments for various purposes. 
Apart from receipts in connection with their 
educational and medical institutions, and 
markits, the only other important sources of 
ind»'pendent revenue aio pounds and ferries, 
and, in Madras, road tolls Except in Madras, 
the sub-distnct boards have generally no in- 
dependent soiuceh ot income, and merely receive 
such money- as the Distiict Boards may allot to 
them In Madras the Taluk Boards receive 
half the land cess li'vied in their areas, as well 
as cc'rtaiu luiscc'llancous revenues. 


District and Local Boards — The following table shows the general constitution of the 
boards in each pro \ met, the liguie.s in italics lelatmg to loial boards, the others to district 
boards 
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POLICY OF GOVERNMENT DEFINED. 


The Govcrnmi'iit of India issia d on April 
26th, li)16, along n solution dealing with tin 
growth and lutnre of loc.d seif-govi rninent 
m India Eioni what has gone b( tore it will 
have been s( en that the Deei ntiali-vation Com- 
mih,hion made many and detailed recommenda- 
tions on this question, and tlm intention of the 
resolution was to summarise policy on tin se 
points, as well as to complete the eh.im of pro- 
nouncements of policy which commenced with 
the education resolution and was followed by 
the sanitary resolution Owing however to the 
Wide diversity of conditions in India, and the 
extent to which local hclf-governnn nt must 
be a provincial question, it was not apparently 
possible to lay down broad and simple lines, 
especially as in the mam the development of 
lf>cal self-government is a question of the pro- 
vision of funds, and no one has suggested 
whence they shall come, except in the way of 
doles from the Imperial Exchequer, which is 
already overburdened. The Evolution was 


tlu'ivfore reci ived w'ltli mix( d fic lings Those 
who expected a di'claratiiui of a bold forward 
policy wi'rc disappointed, whilst those who 
realised the didiculticb inherent in the working 
of the principle until some means of providing 
tlu' ru'ussary funds arc devised realised that 
it went as far as possible* m existing conditions. 
The- resolution commenced with the ex- 
pression of opinion that the results on the 
whole have justified the policy out of which 
local self-government arose. The degree of 
success varies from province to province and 
from one part of a province to another, but 
tnere is definite and satisfactory evidence that 
of a growth of a feeling of good citizenship, 
particularly in tlie large towns “On all sides 
tliero are signs of vitality and growth.** Of 
the obstacles in the W’ay of realising the Ideals 
ot the past the resolution placed in the fore- 
front the smallness and inelasticity of the local 
revenues, then the indifference still prevaihng 
in many places towards all forma of public life. 
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Oa a teview, tlie Government of India decided 
to accept the view of the local-government or 
administration as to the degree of progress 
possible at the present time. Local Govcni- 
monts and Administrations, the resolution 
added, were prepared to advance in the direc- 
tion of the main recommendations of the De- 
centralisation Commission. 

Turning to details the resolution showed that 
of the 695 Chairmen of Municipalities 222 
consisted ot elected non -olflcials, 248 of elected 
officials, 51 of nommted non-ofQcials, 174 of 
nominated officials. The election ot iion-official 
chairmen has long been urged by Indian poli- 
ticians, and their views have been so tar accepted 
that the majority of Local Governments are 
in favour of substituting, so far as possible, 
non -official for official chairmen With n^gard 
to the larger municipalities, the Lombay system 
is now very much in favour This consists m 
the main of a constitution under which an 
elected chairman is the mouth-piece of the 
corporation, whilst the head of the executive 
is an official nominated by Government but 
under the control of the Corporation Whilst 
not pressing this system on all Local Gov( rn- 
ments, tho resolution pointed out that It had 
the advantage of securing a coutmiious and 
strong executive administration by a paid 
staff, whilst maintaining the corporate oontiol 
and activity of the municipal board. As to the 
financial resources of the municipalities, it 
was shown that the aggregate income of the 
701 municipalities in existence at the close of 
1912-13 (excluding the Prt^sidenev towns and 
Rangoon) amounted to £3,282,845, or Rs 
4,92,42,675 apart from extraordinary receipts, 
or an average of £4,683 or Rs. 70,245 a year 
This shows a very rapid expansion. Contri- 
butions from Government nave inatenalh 
assisted this expansion. Since 1911, the Gov- 
ernment of India have made grants amounting 
to £3,076,466 (Rs. 4,61,47,000), of whicli 
£368,200 (Rs. 55,23,000) are recurring, foi 
urban sanitation. Municipalities have also 
received their share — the exact figure is not 
easily ascertainable — of the largo edueational 
grants made by the Government of India sinci 
1911, amounting to about £3,987,800 (Rs 
6,98,17,000), of which £826,660 (Rs 1,24,00,000) 
are recurring Municipal boards have been 
relieved of all charges for the maintenance of 
police within municipal limits In almost c\erv 
province the recommendation that municipali- 
ties should be relieved from financial respon- 
sibility for famine relief and should receive 
assistance from Government in the case of severe 
epidemics, has been already given effect to, 
or the principle has been accepted The 
Government of India have also accepted a 
furtiier recommendation , namely, that assistan ce 
may legitimately be given by Government to 

r rer municipalities which, without it, would 
unable to carry on the normal standard of 
administration required from them 

On the very important subject of financial 
control, which is sometimes described as minute 
the Government of India suggested that the 
municipalities should have a freer hand with 
regard to their budgets, the only cheek being 
the maintCDauce of a prescribed minimum 


balance. They held this out as the policy 
which should steadily be kept in view. 

The Decentralisation Commission recom- 
mended that sub-district boards should be 
Universally established and that they should 
be the principal agencies of rural administra- 
tion The Government of India left this ques- 
tion to the dlscr'tion of the Local Goveniments 
Tile Local Govinimcnts favoured a policy 
where district and sub-distnct boards should 
ooiitain a large preponderance oi elected mem- 
bers They took the view, in whkh the Gov- 
ernment of India concurred, that an official 
should remain chairman of every district and 
^ub-district board The total number of 
district and sub-distrnt boards in 1913 was 
199 and 536 resp(xtively, with an aggiegate 
income op £3,787,219 (Rs 6,68,08,292) In 
the same year they received specially large 
grants trom the sums allott(‘d by the Imperial 
Government for education and sanitation The 
resolution analysed at some length the pro 
posal that district boards should be empowered 
to levy a railway or tramway ce^s, in order to 
expedite the improvement of communications. 
The Goveniment of India have empowered 
district boards to levy a special extra land cess 
of three pies in the rupee on the annual rent 
value of land for the construction of light rail- 
ways or tramways, conditional on the proposal 
obtammg the assent of three-fourths of tho 
members of the board The Gove m men t of 
India also decided that the board could issue 
debentures secured on the railway property 
when its accumulated funds were insufficient 
to bear the cost of construction They also 
recommended that th<' pn'sent regtrietlons on 
the financial powers of the boards should be 
gradually relaxed, in the direction of securing 
full discretion subject to the maintenance of the 
[prescribed working balance 

Turning to the organisation of the villages 
the resolution expressed tho vie vs of the Gov- 
ernment of India towards tile establishment of 
panehayets m the following passage* — “where 
any practicable scheme can be worked out in co- 
ojieration with tho people concemed, full experi- 
ment should be made on lines appro\cd by the 
local government or administration concerned” 
Witli this general recommendation they left 
the matter to the local authorities With 
regard to the Presidency Corporations, the 
Decentralisation Commission rc(‘oinmciid&d 
that the Bombay system of an unofficial chair- 
man and an official head of tile executive should 
be generally followed Bengal and Madias 
agrc'cd generally witii the proiiosal, but Rangoon 
icgarded it as unsuitable to the conditions 
there obtaining Tlie Government of India 
declined to endorse the suggestion tliat a 
Local Government Board should be formed in 
each Province for thi* contiol of the local bodies. 
In conclusion, the resolution summarised tho 
policy of tho Government of India towards the 
development of local self-government as one ot 
prudent boldness, calculating risks but not 
afraid to take them m the cause of progiess. 

Since this resolution was issued the Bombay 
Government lias appointed a strong mixed 
committee to consider the whole question ol 
local self-government In the rural area®, whose 
report is awaited with great interest. 
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Sanitation. 


The history of the «;arntary departments in 
India goes back for about fifty years During 
that period great improvements have been 
effected ii\ the sanitary condition of the towns, 
though much lemams to be done , but the pro- 
gress of rural sanitation winch involves the 
health of the great bulk of the* population has 
been slow, and me ommcnsuiate v ith the thought 
and labour bestowed on the subject “The 
reason lies in the apathy of the people and the 
tenacity with which they cling to dorncslic 
customs injurious to health While tlie in- 
habitants of the plains of India are on the whole 
distinguished for personal cleanliness, the sense 
of public cleanliness has ever been wanting 
Great improvements have been effected in 
many places , but the village house is still often 
ill-ventilated and over-populated , the villaire 
site dirty, crowded with cattle, choked with rank 
vegetation, and poisoned by stagnant jiools , 
and the village tanks polluted, and used in- 
discriminately for bathing, cooking and drinking 
That the way to impiovement lies tl rough tlu' 
education of the people has always been 
recognised.” 

Of recent years the pace has been speeded 
up as cdueation progressed, education dc'velop- 
ed, and funds were available In a resolution 
issued in May 23rd, 1914, the Government of 
India summarised tlie position at that time, and 
laid down the general lines of advance This 
resolution {Gazette of India, May 25th, 1914) 
should be studied by all who desire to under- 
stand the present position and policy its mam 
features are summarised here 

The governments in India have moved more 
rapidly of late In 1898, the Government of 
India issued an impoitant staterai nt of policy 
In 1908, imperial grants amounting to lls 
30,00,000 ( £200,000 ) a year were macie to local 
Governments A new department of the Go- 
vernment of India was created in 1910 in 
order to relieve the Home Department of edu- 
cation, sanitation and some other branches of 
the administration In addition to 8,i.nitary 
conferences held by local Governments, three 
All-India sanitary conferences were convened 
at Bombay, Madras and Lucknow, respectively, 
over which the Hon’ble Sir Harcourt Butler 
presided as Member of the GovcTnor-Gcneral’s ! 
Council in charge of the dc'partmeiit conceriu'd 
These conferences were attended by non-olHclals 
as well as officials, by laymen as well as pro- 
fessional sanitarians Again, the Indian Re- 


search Fund Association has been founded 
to further the prosecution of research, and the 
propagation of knowledge and experimental 
measures generally in connection with the 
causation, mode of spread and prevention of 
communicable diseases To this fund the Go- 
vernment of India make an annually reciiriiug 
grant of 5 lakhs of rupees (£33,333) Moreover, 
since the constitution of the new depart- 
ment of the Government of India, imperial 
giants have' been made to local Govern- 
ments and Administrations to the amount of 
Bs 4,01,47,000 (£3,076,106), of which Bs. 
55 23,000 (£308,200) are recurring, and Bs 
4,06,24 000 (£2,708,200) non-recumng In 

addition, grants amounting to lls 82 33 lakhs 
(£548,860) a year have been made to district 
boards in certain provinces, a substantial poition 
of whic h will, it IS hoped, be expended on rural 
sanitation Thc'se grants have rendered prac- 
ticable the execution of schemes which a few 
years ago seemed beyond the limits of financial 
possibility , and tliere can be little doubt that 
the movement for sanitary reform is now well 
established and progressive throughout the 
country. 

Organisation — As a result of the Plague 
Commission’s Ileport Lord Curron’s Govern- 
ment took up with vigour the reorganisation 
of the sanitary department llesearch in- 
stitutes were started and an appointment of 
Samtaiy Commissi oner with the Government 
of India was creah'd The functions of this 
officer were to adv iso the Oovi'rnment of Indi i 
upon sanitary and baetcnological questions to 
settle with local Governments the principles 
on which an advance should be made and to 
organise and din ct research thioughout India 
Tlie arrangement was not < oniYilctely successful. 
Among the disadvantages, tiio separation of 
rescan h from clinical work deterred men from 
entering the department, and the office work in 
connection with icsoarch prevented the Sanitary 
Commissioner from undertaking wide and 
constant touring The orgaiiisatiou was accord- 
ingly modified in 1912 The Sanitary Com- 
missioui'r is now the independent adviser to 
the Government of India in all tcclmical and 
sanitary matters, but all questions of personnel 
as well as the administration of the baeteiio- 
logical depir^mi nt and research generally have 
been placid under the control ot the Director- 
General, Indian Medical St rvlce, witfi the 
Sanitary Commissioner as his staff officer. 


The Sanitary Organisation. 

The sanctioned strcngtli of the superior sanitary organisation In India now is 
(a) A Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of India 
{b) A bacteriological department comprising — 

(i) thirteen laboratory appointments distributed as follow’s — 

Central Tlcsearch Institute . 1 Director and 3 Assistants. 

Bombay Bacteriological Laboratoiy . 1 Director and 2 Assistants 

King Institute of Preventive Medicine, Madras . 1 Director and 1 Assistant. 
Pasteur Institute, Kasauli . . . . . 1 Director and 1 Assistant. 

Pasteur Institute, Coonoor 1 Director and 1 Assistant. 

(<i) fifteen new appointments recently sanctioned for the pr<»eoution of research work 
and direct investigation in the field. 
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(c) The following establishments under local Governments * — 




Deputy 

Health Officers, Sanitary Engineers. 
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Bombay 
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4 

9 
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Bengal . . 
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11 
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1 
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1 

2 

Central Provinces 
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1 

1 1 
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North-West Frontier Piovmce 

1 1 

1 

I 
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Delhi 

1 1 
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1 

41 

nr 

10 

i 
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Provincial Agency — In their resolution, 
dated the 2‘3id May 1912, the Government ot 
India provided for a Urge increase m the numbei 
of Deputy Sanitary Commissioners and tor the 
appointment ot health ofheerh (ot the tlist-elass 
foi largei miinicijiahties and of the second-elass 
for the smaller towns ) on the lines of detailed 
pioposals received from local Governments 
Twelve additional appointments of Deputy 
Samtary Commissioner, thirty-five appoint- 
ments of health oflicer of the tirst-class and a 
large addition to the number of second-class 
healtli officers were sanctioned in 1912 and 
1919, the entire cost of the additional Deputy 
Samtaiy CommissionervS on the basis of the scxle 
of pay flved for Indians and halt the cost of the 
health officers being mtt by imperial grants 
The Government of India also advi'^eci local 
Governments to take powers, wneie these did 
not exist, to require a miinieipalitv to appoint a 
health officer and to veto the uppointnn nt ot an 
unfit person Such povx ers already exist in the 
Bombay Presnknev, and have leccntly be»*n 
taken by legislation in Bengal Simultaneously, 
the Government of India recommended tlic 
system in force in Madras whereby evciy miinici 
pality is required to employ one or moie trained 
samtaiy inspectors in pioportion to population 
Sanitary inspectors are now being employed in 
largo numbcis in towns In addition, the civil 
surgeon in every district is the sanitai y adviser 
ot the local authorities and in most provinces 
controls the vaccination staff. The provision 
of an increased staff of samtary engineers is 
engaging urgent attention 

Voluntary Af^ency. — The Government of 
India attach great importance to the organisa- 
tion of voluntary agencies and have recently 
made a grant of iU. 20,000 (£1,333) a sum 
equivalent to tliat given by the Bombay Govern- 
ment to the Bombay Sanitaky Association, 
which was foundecj in 1903, and now has 


corresponding branches in several districts and 
Native States 

Research — The policy of the Government 
ol India is to kec'p the control of research under 
itself, but to decentralise other branches of 
samt ition The crc.itjod of an imperial depart- 
ment is no dipartiire from that policy, and the 
large iinpirial grants already mentioned have 
been made without any interference with pro- 
vincial Governments While the general direc- 
tion of a policy ot public health must remain 
with the central Govermneut, all detailed control 
and oxeeutive action arc, and will be, left to 
local Governments The Samtary Commis- 
sioner with the Government of India is a touring 
officer empowcTed to consult and confer inform- 
ally with local Governmeuts aud their officers 
upon matters conuechd with sanitation He 
IS not permitted to encroach upon the authority 
ot bocal Govi’rnments over tiic olliceis under 
tlicir (onliol 

Provincial Officers — The position of 
Piovmcial Sanitary Commissioners towards the 
adinmi-itrativc' heads of the medical department 
varus somewhat m difterent provinces. The 
Government of India do not wish to interfere 
with the arrangements which local Governments 
may consider best suited to local conditions but 
they desire to insist on the importance of defin- 
ing the functions of the two officers and securing 
to the Sanitary Commissioner the position of 
lesponsiblc technical adviser to the local 
Government in all matters affecting public 
health 

Sanitary Boards. — In every province, 
sanitary boards have been composed with vary- 
ing pow'ers, some being merely advisory, others 
having authority to sanction schemes and allot 
funds These boards are composed of offleera 
belonging to the medical, sanitary, engineering 
and other branches of the civil services with tho 
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addition of non-offlcials. The Government of 
India view with favour nnd confidence the de- 
volution of financial authority and reBponsibility 
to these boards, and they commend to local 
Governments the appointment of a permanent 
salaried secretary to the board where this has 
not been done They believe that such an 
appointment, wherever made, has resulted in 
an increase of efficiency. 

Training — Arrangements for training the 
superior sanitary staff are now engaging the 
attention of the Government of India. The 
chief diflScultv at present is to provide course'^ 
in practical hygiene and in the study of the 
bacteriology and etiology of tropical diseases. 
It Is hoped in the near fiitiiie to make arrange- 
ments in India for the former and to utilise the 
schools of tropical medicine at Calcutta and else- 
where for the latter Meanwhile a British 
diploma in public health Is required from candi- 
dates for the post of Deputy Sanitary Commis- 
sioners and health officers of the first class The 
problems of public hi alth in India are vitally 
complicated by the fact that biting insects arc a 
prominent factor in the dissemination of disease* 
and it IS obviously desirable to provide in India, 
as soon as possible, a complete* course of training 
for sanitary officers 

Training classes for sanitary inspectors are 
now held in all the more important provinces 

Department of Public Health — A sub- 
stantial beginning has thus been made for the 
development of a department of public health 
and Indians have been freely enlisted for it 
The posts of Deputy Sanitary Commissioner and 
health officer are now open to Indians Nino 
Deputy Sanitary Commissioners out of 20 and 
the majority of health officers are Indians The 
new bacteriological department consisting of 
28 officers is also open to duly qualified Indians 

As health officers and Sanitary Engineers 
gradually rtliev" Deputy Sanitary Commis- 
sioners of much of the drudgery of inspection 
and routine work, it is hoped that the latter 
will be set free to deal with epidemics and 
comraunicablc diseases from a higher piano, and 
to consider issues of public health wider than 
those Which they are able to n'view to-day It is 
therefore important to provide in advance free 
interchange between them, the laboratory 
workers and those carrying out practical re- 
search in the Arid 

Progress of Research —Research is slowly 
lifting the veil which hides the secrets of disease 
and mortality and opening up fields of inquiry 
scarcely thought of a generation ago. The dis- 
covery by Sir Ronald Ross of the part played 
by the mosquito in the communication of 
malaria and the appointment of the Plague 
Commission in 1808 are landmarks in the his- 
tory of Indian Sanitation. In 1902, a research 
Institute was founded at Guindy in Madras, 
named the King Institute after Lieutenant- 
Colonel King, C I E , I M 8 , in view of his 
devoted efforts in the cause of sanitation in 
that presidency In 1905 Lord Curzon’s Gov- 
ernment summed up the position and the 
policy of the Government of India in regard to 
the establishment of laboratories for the study 
of problems of public health In India. The 
functions of the central-laboratory were original 
research, the preparation of curative sera and 


the training of scientific workers The functions 
of the provincial laboratories Were diagnosis 
and special research connected with local con- 
ditions This policy has been steadily deve- 
loped The Central Research Institute has 
been established at Kasauli The Plague Be* 
search Laboratory at Parol has been extended 
and re-cquipped and is now the bacteriological 
laboiatoiy tor the Bombay Presidency , and a 
proposal is under consideration to attach to It 
a school of tropical medicine A research labo- 
ratory and school of tropical medicine are under 
construction at Calcutta Pasteur institutes 
exist at Kasauli and Coonoor A third is about 
to be established in Burma, and it is under dis- 
cussion to establish others in Assam (where it 
will be combined with a research laboratory) 
and Bombay 

Besides the routine woik connected with 
the bacteriological diagnosis of disease, anti- 
rabic ticatmcnt, the manufacture of various 
vaccines and sera and general research, these 
laboiatorics at difien^’if times have beCn the 
cent les of many special investigations, notable 
amongst whieli are those on plague and enteric 
fever It is hoped that before long each pro- 
vince in India will have a laboratory fully 
equipped for research 

Research Fund Association —The foimd- 
ation of the Indian lU'sean h Fund Association 
in 1911 has marked an important era in sanitary 
progress The control and management of 
the association are \estcd in a governing body, 
the president of which is the Member in charge 
of the Education Department of the Govern- 
ment of India The governing body is assisted 
by a seiontilic ndvisory board, of vhich not less 
than three members have seats on the govern- 
ing body q’liey examine all proposals for 
work in connection with the scientific objects 
of the association and report as to their import- 
ance and feasibility "J'he members of this 
boaid are appointed for one year, but are eligible 
for rc-ciection, and they have power to add to 
their number The present members are the 
Director-General, Indian Hfedical Service, the 
Sanitiry Commissioner wiUi the Government 
of India, the Director of the Cirntral Research 
Institute at Kasauli, the Officer in charge of the 
Central Alalanal Bureau and the Assistant 
Dinctor-Gcncral, Indian INTcdical Service (Sani- 
tary) Sir Ronald Ross has been elected an 
honorarv consulting member The member- 
ship of the Indian Research Fund Association 
IS open to non-officials Every donor of Rs, 
5,00018 entitled to become a permanent member, 
while every subscriber of Rs 100 per annum 
can be a temporary member. Members of the 
association arc entitli*d to attend and take part 
in the annual general meeting of the association 
and to receive copies of the ri'ports and other 
publications issued from time to time by the 
association. Although, so far, the fund has 
been financed soleiy by the Goveniraent of 
India, it is hoped that lu time Indian philan 
thropists will contribute towards the expansion 
of the association by founding chairs of research 
by financing experimental research measures and 
otherwise. 

The association has also started a Journal for 
the publication of medical research work done 
in Indio— the “ Indian Journal op Medical 
Research " — ^published quarttsrjy. Tlie favr 
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curable reception whlcU nas been accordecl to 
the first three numbers Is evidence of the incre- 
ased interest that is being taken in sanitary 
science in India to-day. 

Water Supply — Few subjects have received 
more attention of late than the provision of a 
piped supply of filtered water in towns Complete 
figures are not available but sums amounting 
to at least lls 3,51,58,297 (£2,343,880) have been 
spent during tlic last 20 years on completed 
schemes. Projects costing Rs 1,10,03,433 
( £933,602 ) arc under construction and pro- 
jects costing Rs 1,14,44,750 ( £762,983 ) have 
been prepared and sanctioned These figures 
are exclusive of the expenditure in the Presi- 
dency towns and Rangoon. 

Drainage — Drainage schemes on modern | 
lines, are tlie basis of all sanitary improvement 
in urban areas The demand for them is 
scarcely less than that for piped water and is 
steadily on the increase As in the case of water 
supply complete figures are not available but 
the known expenditure during the last twenty 
years has been considerable and is now rapidly 
increasing The expcndituic on completed works 
outside the Presidency towns and Rangoon 
during that period amounted to Rs 97,66,049 
(£651,003), whereas the cost of the works under 
construction is estimated at Rs 1,54,20,502 
(£1,028,033) In the beginning precedenee 
over drainage was given to piped water-supply 
but experience has demonstrated the advant- 
age of introducing botii concurrently With- 
out drainage there is no means of carrying off 
the surplus water and without piped water- 
supply it is difficult to flush the drains properly. 

When drainage schemes on modern lines 
were first started in this country, there seems 
to have been a bias against the use of sewers, 
and, wherever possible, open drams were 
adopted Experience has shown that the 
preference for the open diam and the fear that 
sewers would give excessive trouble were not 
well founded On the contrary, much of the 
advantage of a drainage system is lost if only 
open drams are used, as the old system of hand- 
caniage latrines has to be continuixl More- 
over, economy in establishment is possible only 
in the case of a sewage system 

Pilgrimages — Pilgrimages necessitating as 
they do the collection of large numbers of 
persons, often more than a million, at one 
place at one time have an important sanitary 
aspect mainly in connection with cholera 
and other communicable diseases The 
Government of India recently decided to 
examine the sanitary arrangements at the chief 
places of pilgrimage throughout India and 
local Governments were asked to appoint 
provincial commlttoQS for this purpose under the 
presidency of the Sanitary Commissioner with 
the Government of India with a view to for- 
mulate practical schemes of improvement. The 
inquiry is still in progress but the Government 
of India have already made a grant of Rs 2 lakhs 
(£13,333) and promised an additional grant 
of 4 lakhs of rupees (£26,660) spread over four 
years towards the improvement of the pilgrim 
route to Badrinath ; and they have made a 
further recurring grant of Rs. 20,000 (£1,333) 
a year for the same ohiect. The important 
question of improving the conditions of the 
pilgrimage to the Hcdjaz by Indian Musulmans 


is undergoing close scrutiny. The Governor 
General m Council anticipates that these in- 
qulrios will lead to signal sanitary improvements 
and promote the convenience and comfort of 
many millions of Hia Majesty’s loyal Indian 
subjects. 

Rural Sanitation — The followlijg obser- 
vations are ba‘ied on practical experience of 
rural sanitation — 

(a) Travelling dispensaries may be used 
to spiead a knowledge of the simple 
facts rfgarding the more common 
diseases For this purpose the sub- 
assistant surge ons in charge should bo 
given a special training in hygiene. 
Once they betorac known to the people 
as healers of the sick their advice as 
sanitarians may become more accept- 
able 

(b) The improvement of the village water- 

supply 18 as important as it is difficult. 
Apparently, excellent results have 
been obtained by disinfection of wells 
with permanganate of potash. Ex- 
periments are being made in different 
parts of India in the use of tube-wells, 
etc It might serve as an useful object 
lesson to use pumps and tube- wells 
for the provision of water at fairs, 
schools, hospitals, and local public 
offices In some localities, a tank 
supply alone is possible and the diffl- 
euity is to protect even new tanks 
from pollution 

(c) In several provinces, notably in Madras, 

village unions or circles have been 
formed and their committees entnisted 
with small grants for the improve- 
ment of the sanitation of the village 
site This measure might be extended 
experimentally elsc'where It is calcu- 
lated to encourage discussion and 
inquiry regarding sanitary work. 

(d) Village raidwives are, in some districts, 
encouraged by small grants of money 
and rewards to attend at the head- 
quarters hospital for a short and simple 
course of training These measures 
open up possibilities with reference 
to a reduction in infantile mortality 
and children’s diseases generally. 

(e) In most districts in India, the civil 

surgeon is also in theory the sanitary 
officer of the district His duties at 
head-quarters, however, do not allow 
him to tour and inspect in the district 
to the extent that is necessary , even 
in the case of epidemics in the district 
it is sometimes not possible for him to 
leave headquarters. In some provinces, 
district sanitary officers have been 
appointed and there can be little doubt 
that many more such appointments are 
required and that one of the most 
urgent and hopeful measures for 
promoting rural sanitation is the 
appointment of well qualified and 
whole-time district health officers to 
control and organise all sanitaiy 
arrangements and exxieriments In ^t^e 
4i4rjct 
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Birth & Death Rates. 


Birth and Death Bates. — The population of the areas in which hirtha and deaths were regi- 
stered in 1916 was 238,527,685 8,856,283 births and 6,940,436 deaths were registered ; the rates 

per mllle beiM 36*27 and 29 10 as compared with an average of 38 87 and 30 08 respectively for 
the previous five years 

The lowest birth rates were recorded in Coorg 28 74 , Assam 30 52 , Bengal 31 89 . and Madras 
32 5 , but an excess of births oxer death'; was noticed in all the ]>]oMn( es except Ajmer Merwara 
Tile death-rates of Bengal the Punjab, the United Piomikos, and P>nrraa xvure low('i than in the 
preceding \ear, w]iil(' Boinbax 'h death rate uas 7 2 in excess of tlie laii' for th(' pievions year 



Birth liates (per milio) 

Death Bates (per mille). 

Province 

1 01 5 

10 JO 

J015 

1010 

Delhi 

47 01 

40 ’.0 

28 07 

32 02 

Bengal 

01 80 

31 80 

.32 83 

27 37 

Bihar and Orissa 

40 4 

36 (. 

32 2 

32 8 

Assam 

33 60 

30 52 

30 86 

28 50 

United Prov mrcs 

43 48 

43 00 

30 04 

20 50 

Punjab 

4J (> 

45 0 

30 31 

30 7 

N. W Frontier Province 

31 7 

33 8 

23 01 

20 ] 

Central Proxincos and Beiar 

1 47 05 

41 s5 

.15 01 

1 ;o 95 

Madras 

31 2 

32 5 

22 0 

21 0 

Coorg 

1 “ ’ ’ 

1 2S 74 

31 08 

27 23 

Bombay 

! ,7 U, 

35 Ob 

! 2(. 12 

> ) 

\ 

Burma, Low ( r 

! '7) ;■) 

32 7 5 

1 25 12 

1 

Burma, Upper 

1 j8 01 

35 10 

i 12 72 

1 2(> 21 

Ajmer-Moiwara 

i 4 1 78 

3 s 0 , 

! 2(. 01 

40 48 

Tital 

1 37 82 

37 1 5 

1 29 94 

29 10 


Chief Diseases, — There are three mam classes of fatal disease specific fexcrs, diseases affecting 
the abdominal organs, and lung diseases Intestinal and skin parasites, ukcis and otlicr indications 
of scurvy widely prevail The talile below shows the number ot deaths fioiu all causes and from each 
of the principal diseases in British India and death-rates jier 1,0UU — 


Years 1 
i 

Deaths from j 
all 1 

Causes 

Cholera 

1 

Small-Pox i 

Fevers 

Dysentery 

and 

Diarrhma 

Pl.iguc 

Bespiia- 

tory 

Diseases. 

1912 

7,000,001 i 

407,769 
1 71 

80,357 

37 

3,930,085 
10 49 

29:-, 211. 
1 22 

203,0 j; 
i 10 

217,736 

1*04 

1913 

0,815,018 ! 

1 1 

294,815 
i 24 

98,155 

41 

3,983,112 
16 71 

240,578 
1 03 

108,450 
0 83 

237,229 

1*00 

1914 

1 

j 7,155,771 j 

280,7.30 
1 18 

76,590 

32 

4,092,345 

17*16 

278,225 

1*17 

266,588 
1 12 

261,149 

1*09 

1016 

1 7,142,412 1 

404,472 
1 70 

83,282 

35 

3,990,287 
16 73 

261,800 
1 10 

380,501 
1 60 

257,721 
1 08 

1916 

6,940,436 1 

288,047 

1*21 

60,642 

4,08.5,784 
17 IS 

248,381 
1 04 

205,527 

86 

286,247 

1*20 



Plague and other Diseases, 


Cholera — Tlio deaths ascribed to cholera 
in British India in 1916 numbered 288»047 
against 404,472 m the previous year, equivah nt 
to rates of 1 i and 1 7 respectively Tlu' 
(V'utral Proviiui^ Bihar and Oiis‘ja, A^^sain, 
and Bengal with iholeia de.ith ^ate'^ of 2 82, 
2 6,2 10, and 1 56 lesnectivelv, sulU n d consi- 
derably more than did llu ' k iraiiulir ol Bidisli 
India The I’liMjab and tin North-West luontn r 
Pioviiui , (lull with a chohra death-rates ol 
6 09, escajKd viiy Injhtlv Tln> dicrea'-ctl 
ineidcnci' in Jliniuiis likewi'-e notewoith\ 

Small-pox — Tin r(‘ veie 00,612 di aMis 
attributed to sinall-]iox, 0 ^5 nyainst 0 ^5 m 
the ple^ious ^^aI wln'ii the late V( ry clo.ely 
re pr(' rented tin* avinaKc ineidmei Assam, 
3Iadr<is Binyal and Hlhai and Olii-.sa su'h'ied 
most, r( timiinc sniall-po\ ch ath-iati"- ol 0 55, 
0 5, 0 5 and 0 }, r( speetivi ly Tin '-(* foni 
administiations wi re in lait lespon^-ible loi 
84 pi'r cent ol tlic total sniall-pos. moitalitv 
of India in 1910 

Plague ( onifiaiativc ly Viiy sevi'ie 

outbi(*ak in tin Bombay lh(sidtnc> nuxbu- 
atcly s(‘vei( outlin aks in tin 05 ntial I’lovinei s 
and th(‘ tlniti d ITovnucs and tin lel.itivi 
immunity ot tin Puniab arc the outstanding 
icaturcb ot plagiK m India m 1910 Taking India 
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as a whole 1916 was a mild plague year; there 
Were 205,527 deaths, 0 86 compared with 1 6 
in 1915 The highest provimiai plague death- 
lates weie Bombay, 4 06, (5 ntral Provinces, 
2 00, United PioMiices, I 05 All othei 
idinlnistiatioii'Si had lates lowc i than unity, 
OnK twic( in the last fwi he vi ais, , in 11X17 
.ind 1911 has the Bombay Pn sidenc'y suffered 
nioie liom plague than m the \eai under 
it port Punjab rt'portt d only 9,278 plague 
clt aths wliith IS lai and away file lowest figure 
Kpoittd ‘-inct tins disease made its incursion 
into tin noilh oi Indni at the end of last century . 

Fevers ^ — Tin ‘ftvei’ dt'ath-iate rose 
fiom 10 71 m 1915 to 17 13 m other words 
59 per ctnt of th(' deaths from all causes are 
eolhettd togt tin i in a Indmogeiu ous group 
that ekfits my atti in])t at eh taih d analysis. 
Th< ])ioj)orti<m ol total deaths ascribed to 
ft veis ’ \ains m.ukt dly in the different 
lirovmces In the Mai iiiidt i nqiort it was 
l(‘sH than a epi.iitei in Madias, athiiclin Bombay, 
aliout tlu( e-tpiarteis in Biiigal and as high 
as ( ighty j)( 1 cent m tin North-Wist Frontier 
IToMiiee The ^ast mijoiifyot deaths from 
malaiia aie ciitainh ineliuled iii Ibis ill-deilned 
gioup but so UK deaths liom many assorted 
patholognal conditions m which level may 
be a piomiiient fcjmptom 


MEDICAL INSTITUTIONS. 


Hospitals, Dispensaries, &c —The K we n* 
2,980 ot then institutions in ('xisfmee at tin 
end ot 1915. duiiiig 1916 the nnmher w'as in- 
creased hy 71, giving a total at the end ot 
1910 of .1,051 Th(' necessitv loi moie is bit 
in almost c vi rv tiait ot India With the in- 
crease in the elisjK'iisaik s tliere lias bieii a 
gi( atly iiici eased niimhei ot In-patients and 
out-patients and fhe toful nuinhei ot iiatnnfs 
tuated has gone up fiom .1.3,192,021 in 1915 to 
34,454,775 in 1910, while' the number ot opc r- 
ations has inciea<' < el fiom 1, 349,080 to 1,. 170, 504, 
an increase ot 27,418 

Medical Colleges — TIkk are medical 
colli g( s ( Bombay, IMadras, Uaicutta, Lahoi e and 
Lucknow), the studmts in which niimlurid 
in 1915, 2,09() iin hiding 79 wonuii Then 
aie also 17 mi'diial sihools, the students in 
which niimlKiiel 2,9)6 'J'heie is an N-ia\ 
institution at Bi hi.i-Dun whin a < lass cu in- 
btruction was altmcled b\ 20stucl(nts Bianeh 
mctallations opund at Delhi and Simla aic 
obtaining a large number of paticiita. 


Pasteur Institutes —There wcie Pasteur 
Institutes lor anti lahie tieatment at Ivasauli 
(Punjab), Coonoor (Madras) and llangoon 
I Burn a) In tin se thite institutes 7,224 
jialK'iits weie tiiatid dining fhe year The 
founeUtfori stone ol auothei was laid at Shillong 
in NoNeinhtr 

Lunatic Asylums — TLe tieatment of lun- 
atics at asylums pn calls on a comparatively 
small scab , but the asylurn population is 
steadily ine leasing The numbe i ot asylums 
m 1910 wvis 21 The* number ot patients 
admitteel was 2,529 as against 2,3 39 in 1915. 
The total asjluin population ol tile year was 
9,547 

Leper Asylums — Tin re aie many leper 
asylums among yvhich may bi mi ntioned the 
Alaelias (foveiiiimnt Lepi r Asyh'in, the; Ma- 
tuiiga Leper Home', Bomhav, the Trivandrum 
State Lepii Asylum and the (’aleutta Lt'iier 
Asylum There aie .dso many asylums or 
home's, lieeiue'iitly iiiule i '• ome sort ot Govern- 
ment sujKivision, including about 50 asylums 
ot the Mission to Lepeis. 
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The Tropical Diseases. 


This account of the chief tropical diseases was 
written by Major Gordon Tucker, l M s , of 
Grant Medical College — 

If the principal scourges of the European m 
the tropics, namcl>, malaria, dysentery, and 
typhoid, could be removed, there would still 
remain the strain of thmate as a source of 
disease and a cause of detonorated healtli, not 
amounting for a time to actual illness, but 
eventually showing its eftccts m lessened re- 
sistance to the wear and tear of hfo, premature 
senihty of the tissues, and diminished fertihty 
This results mainly fiom the transfer to a hot 
climate of an individual whose hcat-regiilatmg 
mechanism has previously adapted itself to 
conditions where the body temperature has to 
be maintained some 40° above that of the sur- 
rounding air On arrival in a country whore 
the temperature of the air is perhaps tlie same 
as that of the living tissues, it is obvious that 
there must be a sudden and violent di-sturbarice 
of such mechanism This mechanism is veiy 
complex and exists for the purpose of striking 
a balance between the heat formed by the 
changes in the tissues, and the heat lost from 
the lungs and by radiation from the surface 
of the skin Eut beyoud tiiib there is no doubt 
a regulation of the tcmpeiature dependent in 
some way on the normal working of the central 
nervous system, as is shown by the remark- 
able alteration which may take place in the 
temperature of parts of the body when the 
brain has been subjected to some gross lecion. 

In the tropics the amount of carbonic acid 
given off by the lungs is reduced about twenty 
per cent , the number of respirations per minute 
IS reduced, and there is lessened activity ot i 
the lungs. This shows that there is less tissui' 
change (or combustion) going on in the tissues, 
that is to say, diminished heat-production 
The same is shown in the diminislied amount 
of work done by the kidneys As legards 
heat-loss, this is almost cntiiely effected through 
the skin, 70 per cent of the heat of the body 
in temperate climates going off by radiation 
and conduction, and 15 per cent by evapora- 
tion When however the temperature ot the 
tropical atmosphere rises, the loss by radiation 
falls to nothmg, and all the hi at has to be dis- 
sipated by evaporation from the suifacc Con- 
sequently, practically all the work of losing 
heat, which strikes the balance with the heat 
production and mamta’iis the body at a nor- 
mal temperature, falls upon the sweat glands 
which are therefore in a state of continued and 
abnormal activity. In hot diy atmospheres 
the water evaporates as soon as formed, but in 
conditions of heat with great huimdity, such 
as obtain during the worst months of the yeai 
in Calcutta and Bombay, the skin is kept con- 
tinually moist by trickling beads of perspira- 
tion. Herein hes the comfoit and healthiness 
of the punkah which removes excessive mois- 
ture. But it 18 obvious that in order to keep 
the temperature of the body normal there 
must be increased flow of blood to the surface 
of the body, a state quite different from the 
conditions under which the organs of the Euro- 
pean have been trained. This favours those 
sudden chills to which Euroi^eans are so sub- 


ject, and acts prejudicially to the working of 
the Internal organs, especially those subserving 
digestion A blast of cold ail coming on the 
congested skin in the early hours of the morning 
must chill the surface, causing a sudden con- 
traction of the cutaneous vessels, and tending 
to iirocUitc a rapid liux of blood to the deeper 
parts, inducing a congestion of the mucous 
membr.ine of the bowels, and from that re- 
sults the “ morning diarrhoea ” which is 
occasionally severe and exhausting Such a 
state of affairs may become chronic, and so 
lead uj) to one of the climatic diarrhoeas which 
are a frequent cause of invaliding Moreover 
a suikleu congestion of the liver and spleen 
in a poison who has had malaria, may be fol- 
lowed bv a malaiial hepatitis or splenitis, and 
repeated attacks of these conditions may re- 
sult m permanent enlargement of these organs ; 
or at any rate, in the case of the stomach and 
liver, to derangement of funcUon and so to 
chronic dyspepsia or insufficient manufacture 
of bile 

Again, the chronic hyporsemia of the skm 
favours the development of fungi and microbes 
Jrfenio the existence of lmg\^orm of various 
kinds from wluch Europeans Irequontly suffer. 
There are microbes winch, even in temperate 
climates, aie foimJ within the layers of the 
skin or on the surface On account of the 
chronic congestion and moisture of the skin 
in tropical climates these iniciobes not only 
beiomo abundant but viiulent, and lienee the 
Boils whicli aic often a serious affliction m the 
hot months. We frequently fomc aeioss most 
distressing cases winne the patnut is covered 
from head to foot with them When the boil 
conies to a head and softens it is easy to afford 
relief by opening each, and so relieving tension, 
but the worst kind is the “ blind boil ” wdiich 
forms as a hard red mass, intensely painful 
and not coming to a head, and heio an incision 
gives little relief Until lately these cases 
were very unsalisiactory to treat, and atienta 
would recover aftc'r weeks of pain and much 
reduced m health Fortunately wc have in 
the vacc me treatment a most successful method, 
the vaccine used being either a stock one ancl 
gcncr.illv acting like magic or, in a small 
[ peicentage of cases requiring to bo made frora 
the boils themsehes. In still other cases the 
infection of the skin causes the formation of 
Caiibuncles, which are more senous but re- 
quiie treatment on the same lines. 

Another moie common condition resulting 
from the congestion of the skm is Bkickly 
Heat This results from acute inflammation 
about the sweat glands and distention of their 
onflees, producing red papules and little vesi- 
cles, the site of intense itching. The trouble 
IB believed to result from the proliferation of 
a particular microbe in the skin, which altera 
the reaction of the perspiration. Bo tills as 
it may, inoculation of the skin is likely to take 
place through scratchmg, and so to the forma- 
tion of boils. In some cases the skm is so 
Intensely inflamed that the region of the 
shoulders and neck feels like leather, or the 
surface gives the impression of sand-paper. 
It IS a serious condition in young infants, os 
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the irritation prevents sleep, interferes with 
digestion and so promotes diarrhoea, so that 
this simple malady may be the startmg point 
of a dangerous illness Flannel next to the 
skin should be avoided in the hot weather as 
it IS so liable to start the irritation A good 
lotion consists of two tcaspoonfuLs of Eau-de- 
cologne in ten oimces of a 1 m 2000 solution 
of perchlorido of more ary, dabbed on the skin 
and allowed to diy; followed by dusting with 
equal parts of bone acid powder and talc 
To avoid the heat the European flics to the 
punkah. The electric punkah has been one 
of the greatest blessings introduced during 
recent years into Indian towns as its use in- 
sures a good night’s rest in place of the weary 
hours of sleeplessness whicli formerly wore 
out the temper and the mental energy of the 
European during the hottest months Still 
this blessmg is not without its attendant 
clangers Most common are attacks of mus- 
cular rheumatism, sudden internal chills causing 
diarrhcna, attacks of coin , ordinary nasal 
catarrh, and sometimes bionchitis or pneu- 
monia The electee punkah does away with 
the mosquito curtain, which does not conduce 
to the free circulation of air, and gives good 
ventilation in its place 

Finally, we have tlie effects of a continued 
high temperature on the working of the nervous 
system. As has been remarked by the late 
Lt.-Col Crombie, IMS, (in a valuable paper 
on “ The measure of physical fitness for life 
in the Tropics,” to which the writer is much 
indebted) ” In the tropics there is going on 
continually and unconsciously a tax on the 
nervous system which is absent in temperate 
climates The nervous system, especially 
those parts of it which regulate the tempera- 
ture of the body, are always on the stiaiii, and 
the result is that in time it suffers from more 
or less exhaustion ” The mean temperature ] 
of a European in India is always about half 1 
a degree higher than it is in a temiierate chraate, I 
and it may be raised to 99° or 100° after severe 
bodily ex(‘rtion When, under the strain of a 
severe hot moist and sultry season, the heat- 
centre gives out, or as it is said is ” inhibited,” 
we have all the serious phenomena of HEAT 
Stroke. But m the less marked but long 


drawn out process of nervous exhaustion wo 
have tlie common tropical effect of deficient 
mental energy, generally commencing with un- 
natural drowsiness or loss of appetite and a 
yearning for stimulants, which culminate in 
that lowering of nerve potential which we know 
so well as NEURASTHENIA This nervous 
disturbance due to climate is likely to be most 
nuiked, as Crombie points out, in two classes 
of persons, namely those who suffer from 
obesity, and those who arc members of 
famihes which may be designated as 
“ neuropathic,” that is whose nervous systems 
.ire naturally unstable To these may bo 
.idded persons with naturally defective digestion 
and those who have a predisposition to gout. 

To sum up, it will be seen that the effects 
of long residence m the tropics are real and per- 
manent, not only 111 the direction of lowered 
bodily health, but in undue wear of the nervous 
-system, which may not only be apparent during 
active service in duties involving strain, an- 
xiety or responsibility, but also after retire- 
ment , so that the chances of longevity of the 
ictired Indian official are not up to the normal, 
and the “ extra ” which the Insurance Office 
puts on such lives is not only to cover the risks 
incidental to life in the tropics, but also the 
diminished vitality of those who have survived 
to enjoy their pension and ease 

But there are otlier Indian risks, and these 
are most hkely to affect travellers, due to the 
effects of heat on food. Microbes multiply 
N/ th profusion in milk, and decomposition is 
liaole to occur m meat within a very short time 
.iftcr kilhng Milk should always be boiled; 
and owing to the diit m railway dining-rooms, 
and in many hotels, and the carelessness of 
the lower typo of native servant employed 
therein, it would be better to rely on tinned 
milk or on a supply of Horlick’s milk tablets, 
when travelling long journeys by rail and in 
the smaller towns Beef should never bo eaten 
underdone, as it is a prolific source of tape- 
worm m India There is also liability to con- 
tamination of food by flies and dust Indian 
cooks, though among the best, have little 
regard for sanitation, and consequently the 
i state of the cook-house should be carefully 
I supervised. 


MALARIA. 


Attacks of malaria, dysentery, and enteric 
represent the principal risks to the European 
travelling m India. Malaiia is the commonest 
cause of fever in the tropics and subtropics, 
but the risks therefrom have been greatly 
diminished by our complete knowledge of its 
causation wluch now permits an intelligent 
prophylaxis, that is, taking adequate pre- 
cautions against infection. The connection 
of certain kinds of fever with marshy soils 
has been recognised from ancient times, whence 
its old name of paludism , and the word ” ma- 
laria ” itself implies the belief in the existence 
of an emanation of poisonous air from the water- 
logged ground. It is now reahsed that the 
poison is conveyed solely by mosquitoes, and 
by the anopheline species. There are only 
a few of the many anophelines which carry 
malaria, but all are to be regarded as dangerous. 
The parasite of malaria is a delicate Jelly- 


liko body which invades the red cells of the 
blood, and lives at their expense. It has 
two life-cycles, one within the blood of the 
human host (endogenous and sexual), the 
otlier in the stomach and tissues of the mos- 
qmto (exogenous and sexual). But the first 
part of the sexual cycle is prepared for in the 
blood of the human host. 

If the blood of a patient be taken about an 
hour before the occurrence of the “rigor,” 
(the shivenng-ftt which marks the commenoe- 
, mont of the attack), and examined in a thin 
, film under a high power of the microscope, 

, some of the red corpuscles will bo found to 
' contain bodies composed of delicate proto- 
plasm showing minute granules of dark pig- 
i ment in their substance. These bodies are 
! the parasites. The granules represent the 
I result of the destruction by the parasite of the 
ired colouring-matter of the blood-cell. Th© 
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latter consequently appears paler than natural i 
and is enlarged. In the parasite of the so- 
called benim tcrtun fever, if the blood be 
again examined when the rigor is commencing, 
the little mass of jelly is found to have divided 
into from twelve to twenty minute spheres 
all held together by the remains of the de- 
generated rod tell, and with minute masses 
of pigment in the centre Later the group ot 
spherules has burst tlurough the envelope that 
held them, and has appeared free in the blood- 
fluid. Many of these free spherules are attack- 
ed and absorbed by the phagocytes, but those 
which escape destruction effect tti( ir entrance 
into other red blood cells and go through the 
same process of sexual divi'-ion, taking forty- 
eight hours for the process On the time taken 
for this cycle to occur depends the periodicity 
of the fever, the attack appearing every third 
day, whence the name tertian fever Another 
variety of malarial parasite, not very common 
in In dia, takes seventv-two hours to complete 
its cycle, hence called the “ quartan ” variety 

There is also a thud kind of parasite called 
the “ malignant tertian,” called by the Ital- 
ians the aestivo-autumnal parasite, wluch also 
takes forty-eight hours to go through its cycle, 
but which gives rise to a more irregular fevei, 
and has more pernicious effects on the system 
and is also liable to produce severe nervous 
symptoms, such as unconbciousnc&s, often 
endmg in death with very high fever Each 
kind of parasite has its special characteristics 
which can be observed by microscopical examin- 
ation Consequently expert examination of 
the blood is always advi&ablo in cases of fever, 
not only to show that malaria is present, but 
also to distinguish the particular kind which 
is causmg the trouble 

Within the blood there also appears the 
first stage of the sexual life of the parasite 
m the shape of male and female elements, 
which result from some of the parasites winch 
do not undergo the usual segmentation des- 
cribed above, and which exist for the purpose 
of allowing furtlier development in the non- 
human host, which in the case of this parti- 
cular parasite is the mosqmto These sexual 
elements are especially in evidence in the blood 
of cases of the pernicious variety of malaria, 
in the form of crescentic bodies which obtain 
considerable protection from the phagocytes 
and many therefore persist for some time in 
such blood ” Crescents ” appear only in 
malignant fevers, and persons who harbour 
them are of course a danger to the community, 
inasmuch a® the mosquitoes of the locality 
are Infected from them, thus rendering such 
village or street unhealthy from malaria 

The sexual elements of the malarial para" 
sites when taken into the stomach of the mos* 
quite which sucks up the blood of its victim, 
undergo certain changes, the male element 
extruding flagellate or hair-like processes 
which fertilise the female The latter there- 
upon changes into a body endowed with the 
property of locomotion, which makes its way 
into the coats of the stomach of the insect, 
and becomes divided up intx> a vast number 
of minute cysts, each of the latter becoming 
packed with minute rod-Uke bodies. The 
csrsts rupture into the body-cavity of the 
mosquito, and the tods, thereby set free, be- 


come collected within the substance of the 
salivary glands, and ultimately make their 
way to the base of the proboscis. On such 
an infected mosquito pushing its proboscis 
into the human skin when it wishes to draw 
blood some of the rods are injected into the 
blood stream They then enter red blood 
corpuscles and go tlirough the various cycles 
described above. 

From three to five days, or as long as a fort- 
night, after being bitten by such a mosquito 
the patient has an attack of fever, sometimes 
preceded by pains in the limbs, headache, 
and malaise This is soon succeeded by a 
feeling of intense chill, perhaps associated with 
vomiting The skin becomes cold and blue, 
the shivering is excessive and prolonged, con- 
stituting the “ rigor ” stage In this state 
the patient is in gieat distress, and obtains 
little sense of relief from the blankets which 
he heaps up over himself Although the 
surface of the body is very cold, the temperature, 
taken m the arm-pit or mouth, shows a rise 
to 103° or higher In a quarter of an hour 
or more the “hot stage ” comes on, the face 
becoming flushed, the surface of the body red 
and warm, the small quick pulse becoming 
full and bounding, and perhaps the patient 
complains of thiobbing headache He remains 
thus for a few hours and then occurs the 
“ sweating stage,” perspiration breaking out 
about the head and face, and soon extending 
to the whole body Great relief is experienced 
wlien this is entered on, and is likely to be 
followed by a refreshing sleep During the 
paroxvbiii the spleen is often enlarged and may 
bo the seat ot considerable pain There is 
also often troublesome cough from a concomi- 
tant bronchitis With repeated attacks the 
enlargement of the spleen is liable to become 
permanent, the organ coming to form a large 
heavy tumour with special characteiistics, 
the so-called ” ague cake,” wliich is common 
among the children of malarious districts. 
Europeans who suffer from severe or repeated 
malaria are likely to suffer from permanent 
ill-hcalth in the shape of ancemia, dyspepsia, 
or easily-induced mental fatigue 

Treatment. 

The traveller m India should endeavour to 
guard himself against the bites of mosquitoes. 
This can be done to a great extent by the use 
of mosquito curtains, the mosquito seeking 
the blood of its victim mainly at night. But 
when travelling by train protection is difficult. 
There are some odours which mosquitoes 
appear to disliice SpnnicHug the pillows with 
lavender water is sometimes efficacious, or 
smearing the hands with lemon-grass oil. 
Camps should not be pitched in the neiglibour- 
hood of native villages, if it can be avoided. 
Travellers should provide themselves with 
thermometer and a supply of quinine 
tabloids. 

During the cold stage the patient should be 
well covered, and hot fluids administered, un- 
less vomiting is present Quinine should not 
be taken m this stage as it increases the dis- 
tress. A diaphoretic, or sweating mixture, 
should he administered every two or three hours 
until the skin becomes moist, and throughout 
the hot stage : this soon gives relief, and whest 
the stage ol perspiration has been reached , the 
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grains of quinine should be given, and repeated skin being kept moist meanwhile by a dia- 
in five grain doses every six hours until the phoretic mixture. Some of these fevers last 
temperature becomes normal. Thereafter the for a w'eek or longer, but the majority of them 

drug should be continued for a few days in yield to quinine In three or four days. It is 

doses of five grains twice a day This is cal- in such that an early examination of the blood 
ciliated to ward off a second attack, or, at any is so useful. In certain cases of profound 
rate, to reduce its seventy and prevent a third malarial poisoning or where, for any reason, 

If there is vomiting, quinine tabloids are not quinine does not appear to be acting when 

hkely to be digested and absorbed , in such administered by the mouth, recourse must be 
cases the drug should bo given in a mixture had to the injection of quinine into the tis- 
dtssolved in a dilute acid The advantage sues This should always be done by a skilful 
of quinine tabloids is that the unpleasant taste phvsician, and with special precautions, as 
is avoided some cases of tetanus have occurred after 

There are some severe continuous cimnine injections taken from stock solutions, 
malarial fevers winch appear to resist the ac- even when apparently given with every care, 
tion of quinine These are the pernicious The “ vaporoles ” prepared by Messrs, 
tertian fevers, which so often cause difficulty Tiiiiroiighs Wellcome c'^ Co , which consist of 


in diagnosis inasmuch as for a few days they 
may suggest entciic fever, especially t(i those 
inexperienced in tropical diseases In such 
cases largo doses of quinine are required, tlic 

TYPHOID 

By Typhoid or Enteric Fever is meant a 
continued fever, lastmg for three wrecks oi longer, 
due to the entrance into the intestinal canal 
of a particular bacillus (the typhoid bacillus), 
which not only jirodiices serious abdominal 
trouble but also symptoms referable to a gene- 
ralised infection of the blood by the bacillus 
and the poisons which it engenders Formerly 
the scourge of the British Army in India, es- 
pecially among the younger soldiers, it has 
been reduced to a vciy low point, through the 
prophylactic use of Sir Almioth Wright’s 
vaccine, continuous attention to the sanitary 
condition of the soldiers’ quarters, improve- 
ment of water siipphcs, and skilful medical 
treatment 

" Paratyphoid ” is a term applied to 
certain fevers which have* all the cliaiaetcrs of 
typhoid, but with a rather lower mortality, 
and which are due to infection by bacilli 
which are closely related to the typhoid 
bacillus. 

The fact that typhoid more frequently 
attacks the new an I vals to the tropics loiidcrs 
this disease one of the risks which tourists 
have to face, but this can be mmiinised by 
knowledge of the manner in winch the typhoid 
bacillus affects an cntiancc into the system 

Typhoid Fcvc'r has now been shown to be a 
common affection among Indians, contrar\ 
to what was held some fifteen years ago In 
Bengal ancl the Punjab, ac cording to Leonard 
lingers (Fevers in the Tropics), the maximum 
of cases for all classes occurs during the hot 
months, while the maximum for Bombay is in 
the rainy season But takmg the European 
cases only he finds that the largest number 
of cases falls within the dry, cold and hot sea- 
sons, and considers that this is due to tlie 
European being most frequently infected 
through contaminated dust, this class of iierson ] 
paymg greater attention now-a-days to the 
condition of the water winch he drinks unlike 
the Indian who will drink water out of the 
nearest tap. 

As is well known, infection of typhoid is 
most commonly produced by contamination 
of drinkhig water. Great care is therefore 
necessary m boiling and filtering drinking 
water and in protecting the vessels in which 


little glass capsules containing preparations of 
< he drug dissolved in sterile anci non-irritating 
fluid, appeal to be absolutely devoid of risk 
and are very efficacious. 

FEVER. 

it IS kept from contamination by dust In 
tlio neighbourhood of all native villages the 
soil IS laden with animal dejecta whicli, of course, 
IS very likely to be associated with disease- 
producing microbes Hence infection of the 
food in (ook-houbcs and shops is easily pro- 
duced by the wind carrying the dust from 
latiincs and other foul aicas Uncooked vege» 
tables produced from gardens watered by 
sewage-containing fluid arc also very dangerous, 
and should be avoided by the Indian traveller. 
Lastly oystcis taken from estuaries which 
leccive rivers laden with organic matter from 
the villages on the banks are believexl to afford 
biiecial protection to the typhoid bacillus, 
and when eaten raw are dangerous 

In many cases the onset of the disease is 
sudden, with headache, shivering and vomit- 
ing, but in a little less than half the onset is 
insidious, the patient being out of sorts, slightly 
feverish, perhaps with occasional looseness 
of the bowels, loss of appetite and a little sick- 
ness lie ultimately takes to his bed, generally 
dating the commencement of his illness from 
this event, and there forthwitli begins a period 
of at least three weeks of anxiety for his friends 
and relatives, inasmucli as enteric fever, as 
seen among Europeans in India, is character- 
ised by its greater severity and longer duration. 
The tempeiaturc rises gradually day by day 
during the first week, reinums at a fairly con- 
stant higii level during the second, becomes 
iiregular with daily icinissions during the third, 
and m the majority of cases is succeeded by 
a period of convalescence, during the first part 
of which the greatest care in dealing with the 
patient IS required The bacillus produces 
its most important effects on the lower portion 
of the small intestine, certain glandular struc- 
tures in the wall of the bowel becoming inflamodj 
enlarged, and finally ulcerated It is on the 
formation of these intestinal ulcers that many 
of the worst complications depend The ul- 
cerative process favours, first a looseness of 
the bowels, later an exhausting diarrhoea. 
Moreover the destruction of some of the coats 
of the bowel may open up an adjacent blood 
vessel and Jiroduce alan^g or even fatal 
hemorrhage. And again the whole thlekness 
of the bowel may be perforated, causing death 
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from collapse aud peritonitis This is the 
danger which the physician has in view through- 
out the case. It can only be guarded against 
by the most careful nursing aud attention to 
the dietary. Other dangers are bronchitis 
and failijre of the heart, especially dunng the 
third week. Buimg the stage of convales- 
cence the same care has to be taken with the 
dietary as the ulcers are undergoing heahng, 
and an error might lead to the rupture of 
one of them when all danger may well be ex- 
pected to have passed Finally, owing to 
the depressing effects of climate, convalescence 
is often attended with prolonged mental de- 
pression 

In the matter of treatment it is absolutely 
essential that the patient should have the 
benefit of skilled nursing. Fortunately highly- 
trained European nurses can now be obtained 
from any populous centre, though occasions 
arise when the demand exceeds the supply 
If possible two nurses should bo obtained for 
day and night duty respectively Unless it 
is absolutely necessary to remove him, the 
patient should be nursed where he falls ill and 
not sent long distances by tram At the most 
he should travel to the nearest large town 
where there is a Civil Surgeon Treatment 
mainly consists in keeping the fever within 
bounds, and thereby sparing the strain on the 
heart which is great during the three weeks 
of continued fevei Tins is effected in great 
part by the system of hydrotherapy, that lo, 
treating the patient by continued tepid baths 
or by frequent sponging with tepid water to 
which a little toilet vinegar should be added 
There is no special drug winch is of any use 


in aborting the fever, but this does not mean 
that drugs are of no use in typhoid. On the 
contrary the compUcations, which are many, 
will be detected as they arise by the careful 
physician, and there is no disease wliich tries 
more than this the skill of the doctor and the 
care of the nurse, who will frequently bring to 
conv.ilescence what seems to be an almost 
hopeless case Abdominal distension, for in- 
stance, IS a frequent and serious complication 
in Indian typhoid, and should be treated as 
soon as detected It results partly from the 
decomposition of the intestinal contents, partly 
from loss of the muscular tone of the bowel. 
It hinders the respiration and the action of 
the heart, and favours the occurrence of per- 
foration Diet consists almost entirely of 
milk, either pure, diluted with barley water 
or whey, or as a ]c]ly 

Lastly a word should be said about the im- 
portance of typhoid inoculation to those in- 
tending to tra\el in India or the tropics It 
is better to have Wright’s prophylactic vaccine 
injected before leaving home, but if tins is not 
<lonc, it should be submitted to on arrival in 
Bombay. In the majority of cases the only 
discomfoit lesultmg is a httle passing tender- 
ness at the site of inoculation in some cases 
there arc a few hours of fever and in the 
worst the patient feels out-of-sorts for twenty- 
four houis Tlie inoculation (with a larger 
dose) should be repeated on the eighth day. 
Attention to tlii^ small precaution as a loutme 
measure would obviate most of the catas- 
troph(‘s which we witness on occasions among 
“ globe-trotters ” who have come to the 
country for jdcasiirc oi health. 


DYSENTERY 


The term Djscntery is applied to several 
forms of infective mllammation of the large 
bowel, 111 winch the principal symptoms are 
griping, abdominal pam, frequent stiainmg, 
and the passage of a large number of evacuations 
characterised by the presence of blood and 
mucus. The changes whicli take place occur 
in the mucous membrane of the large bowel, 
and are first an acute catarrh succeeded by 
ulceration more or less extensive, and some- 
times going on to gangrene 

The disease is endemic in India, and is in 
fact common in Eastern countries, and in 
Egypt It is liable to arise in epidemic form 
especially among armies m the field It is 
caused by a contaminated water supply, and 
by the infection of food by dust and flies 
Dysentery is probably caused by several va- 
rieties of micro-organisms but for all practical 
purposes may bo said to be divided into two 
great groups, one due to the amoeba of dysen- 
tery, and the other caused by a bacillus des- 
cribed by Sluga and known as bacillary dysen- 
tery. The latter form is moie common in 
Japan and in the north-eastern side of the 
Indian peninsula , the amoebic form being that 
most commonly seen in the Bombay Presi- 
dency. The bacillary form is characterised 
by the presence of a very large number of 
evacuations perhaps as many as a hundred 
or even more in the twenty-four hours. In 
the amcebic form there are seldom more than 
twenty evacuations in the day, and there is 
iees mver and general depression than in the 


I bacillary vaiicty In tlie amoebic form there 
I is greater tendtney to thickening of the bowel 
1 wall, and to the dangerous complication or 
I sequel of abscess of the hvor 
i After a few days of sevcie illness should the 
1 patient recover theie is a danger that the dia- 
I ( ase may become chronic, a condition which 
IS associated with emaciation and profound 
weakness The chronic form is also more 
likely to e\entuate from the amoebic type. 

Tlic frequency with which it attacks Euro- 
peans in India may be judged from the admis- 
■^loiib of the European soldiers into hospital, the. 
figures of adroissioiib for each of the years 1910 
and 1911 being 7 7 per thousand of strength. 

The treatment of the bacillary form with an 
anti-dysentciic scrum has had good results, 
in the amcebic form most Indian physicians 
still rely, and riglitly so, on the use of ipecac- 
uanha This has to bo given with particular 
precautions and with a previous dose of opium 
to dimmish the liability to vomiting lie- 
cently, thanks to the woik of Leonard Rogers, 
a valuable drug has been placed In our hands, 
in the form of emetine, an alkaloid denved 
from the ipecacuanha root; and which when 
injected into the deeper layers of the skin, 
gives all the good results of ipecacuanha with- 
out its unpleasant effects. It is of special 
value in the case of chlldcm in whom acute 
dysentery is a very serious disease. We have 
hereby obtained one more efficient weapon 
in the contest with one of the common diseases 
of India, 
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ABSCESS OF 

There are sev(Tal varieties and causes of 
abscess of the liver but the term is applied in 
India to the single abscess which frequently 
forms as the result of amoebic dysentery, the 
latter generally preceding but sometimes 
being concomitant with the formation of the 
abscess It is one of the scourges ot the Euio- 
pean in India, and is especially to be dieaded 
on account of the high morttihty Taking 
all the cas(*8 together, including the acute and | 
chronic and all classes ot the community, the 
death rate is about sixty per cent , but this 
will probably be reduced by recent improvi*- 
ments m the methods of diagnosis and treat- 
ment The latest annual report of the Sani- 
tary Commissioner with the Govenimcnt of 
India states that next to enteric fever, hepatic 
abscess is the most frequent cause of death 
among European troops, but the admissions 
and deaths on account of it ha\c decreased 
greatly during recent yeaiS Tlie report also 
notes that the detreasi m the numbci of cases ' 
of livei abscess is coincident with an equally' 
steady fall in the number of admissions to 
hospital for alcoholism 

The disease is most liable to attack those 
who, in addition to having had an attack ot 
dysentery, have indulged, not necessarily to 
excess, m alcohol and general good living, and 
are at the same time somewhat sluggish in tluir 
habits It IS often preceded by continued 
fcvci, malaise, dyspepsia, and more or less 
uneasiness m tin liver region, or tlic latter 
organ may be acutely enlarged and very tender 
In many cases the exact cliagnosis is often a 


THE LIVER. 

matter of anxiety, but greater precision Is now 
possible as we have come to recognise what 
llogcrs has called the presuppurative stage of 
amoebic hepatitis, which is very ^ amenable 
to treatment by ipecacuanha or * injections 
of emetine The use of tins method will often 
prevent the case going on to the dangerous 
condition of abscess, which when it has once 
dcllnitely formed ran only be dealt with by 
piompt operation, which in itself has a high 
mortality Further aid is now obtained by 
-^peclal examination of the blood and by the use 
ot the X-rays, which will often clear up a doubt- 
ful (asc 

The abscess generally forms in the right 
lobe of the hvei Should it form on the left 
side it IS espetially liable to rupture into one 
of the internal organs 

The same complication may eventuate when 
the abscess fonns on the light side. Here 
the principal point ot i upturn is into the right 
lung, the contents of the abscess being suddenly 
evac lated, in some cases without much warn- 
ing, and natuic thereby effecting a cure. Such 
a termination however is not desirable as heal- 
ing will take place qmcker by surgical means. 

Thcie are some abscesses which aie exceed- 
ingly insidious, it olten happening that patients 
<ire sent home with a fever associated with 
gmcral loss of health and weight, where the 
existence of a deep seated abscess may not 
even be suspected, but in which the symptoms 
ot hepatic aoscess suddenly occur and clear up 
I tlie case or the correct diagnosis may obtrude 
I itself by the sudden rupture as above described. 


PLAGUE. 


Plague is a disease of very great anticiuity, | 
its ravages and symptoms have been describe d 
with remaikable accuiacy by the old historians, | 
such as Procopius Not many years ago it i 
appeared to be a dise.ise of historical inteiest 
only, but the present pandemic, winch com- 
menced about 1894, has made it a subject of the j 
greatest importance to the inhabitants of the , 
British Empire It was in March 1894 that it , 
first became prominent in Canton, and thereafter 
it spread to Hongkong, Macao and Pakhoi, and j 
so along the whole of the Southern China Coast j 
It probably arrived in Bombay in March 1896, | 
but it was not until the end of September that 
it became noticeable in that part ot the n.itivc I 
city known as Maiidvi, in which the great gram j 
supplies are collected, and wheicin consequently i 
tliere is an enormous rat population In Oc- 1 
tobor of the same year the presence of the j 
pestilence was oilicially acknowledged Every- j 
thing which the limited knowledge of the sub- 
ject at that time suggest-ed, was done to check j 
Its spread, but, in spite of all ehorts, the pesti- 
lence spread from the infected city throughout 
the greater portion of the Peninsula, and while 
its ravages of late years have not bpei/ so terrible 
tts at Ite first appearance, yet tlie disease still 
takes its annual toll of limnan life, and it has 
apparently become one of the endemic diseases 
of India. According to the official figures, 
Plague since its appearance has been rospon- 
etble for more than seven and a half million 
deaths within the limits of the Indian Empire 
These figures should perhaps be increased by 


about fifteen to twenty per cent , due to defect 
in the registration of the causes of deaths and 
also to tlie tact that the disease often simulates 
other maladies tor which it is likely to be 
mistaken by an uneducated population 

Plague is an acute infection of the blood by 
a bacillus which was discovered by Kitasato 
in Hongkong in 1894 It generally aftects its 
entry b> thf skin, on winch it is deposited by 
the lat-flca At the site ot deposit a small 
pustule IS occasionally found which soon forms 
a bupcrficial ulcer In such cases inflammation 
and distention of the lymphatics may be noticed 
lunniiig iiom tho neighbourhood of the small 
and paiutul ulcer to the nearest group of glands. 
These will be found to be enkirged and ex- 
quisitely tender, the tendcrncbs being out of 
all proportion to tho size of the glandular en- 
largement and to the amount of local inflam- 
mation. This glandular enlargement is called 
the Bubo, which has given the name to the 
raobt common form of the pest— -Bubonic 
Plague 

With tlio appearance of the Bubo, or even a 
day 01 so before it, there is evidence of a general 
infection ot the system, in tiio sliape of extreme 
prostration, mental confusion, a furred tongue, 
and fever which is generally high. The pulse 
is accelerated, and while at tho outset, esTOCi- 
ally in full-blooded muscular adults, it is likely 
to be full and bounding, there is sooner or later, 
generally soon, evidence of early failure of the 
strength of tiae cardio- vascular system. The 
pulse becomes quicker, smaller, and the ueart 
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BouQda feeble. As the case progresses, the 
primary ulcer will enlarge and become of an 
angry appearance, the Bubo will also enlarge 
and the tissues around the inflamed lymphatics 
will be swollen and oedematous To this 
variety the term " cellulo-cntaneous plague” has 
been applied The spreading ulcer, which is 
really a local gangrene, has been described as 
the plague ” carbuncle ” , these forming on 
the skin of those alfccted were often referred 
to by old historians as a prominent feature in 
many ancient epidemics 

These cases however are somewhat un- 
common The usual variety mit with is the 
Acute Bubonic Plague In this the p.itient is 
attacked with fov(>r, and all the general symp- 
toms of an acute infection, and on the hrst, 
second or sometimes the third day of the illni'ss 
the characteristic bubo apjiears The common 
site is among the glands of the groin, for tin 
reason that these glands receive the lymphatics 
from the lower limbs and from the lowei 

S ortion of the trunk up to the levid ol 
10 navel, a larger area tlian that drained 
by any other group of glands Other sites for 
Bubo formation ar«* the arm-pits, the glands 
of the neck, those about the angle of the jxiv 
and below the chin, and very rarely the little 
gland on the inner side and just above the 
elbow, and the sm^ill glands behind the knee 
Joint In some oases, generally in association 
wnth Buboes iii the groin, the deep glands of the 
abdomen can be felt t-o be enlarg< d 

These Plague Buboes arc of diff(‘rent kinds 
and It IS a m.itter of some importance in con- 
nection with treatment and the outlook as re- 
gards recovery, to recognise the type of Bubo 
present m each particular case The common 
variety is the ” softening bubo ” The en- 
largement increases somcxvhat rajiidly and the 
hard swelling gives place to a soft doughy miss 
around which is a limited amount of serous 
effusion into the subcutaneous tissues. If the 
patient lives till the fifth day or tlifreabouts 
this bubo will feel like a tightly stuffed pin- 
cushion, or may give the ex^nenecd examiner 
the signs that the conUmts are of a fluid natme 
On incision, pus and shreds of the disorganisea 
gland will be evacuated, and under suitabh 
treatment the cavity, though largo, will heal 
up within a week or so When those softening 
Buboes are allowed to rupture spontaneously 
a large foul cavity is produced , such are not 
unfroquoutly encountered among the poor, who 
have not received adequate attention during 
the stress of a plague epidemic 

Another variety of bubo obtains when the 

g lands inflame and harden, the inflammation 
eing so acute that the blood supply of the p irt 
Is obstructed and the whole of the affected are.i 
sloughs out, leaving a large superflcial ulcer 
of a very unpleasant appearance These | 
buboes are found where the inflamed glands 
are bound down beneath tense tissues, as in 
front of the ears and m the region of the groin 
To this kind the term ‘‘indurated bubo” has 
been applied. Another variety the “oedoma- 
tous bubo ” occurs in the neck and the arm-pit 
and in them the serous effusion into the tissues 
around the glands, present to a less extent m 
the common type is the essential feature. The 
whole arm-pit or the side of the neck may bo 
distended the aoeumulation of fluid under 


the skin. It is an extremely distressing kind 
of bubo, as tbo pain is great and nearly all the 
patients die Also there is a rare kind the 
‘ hard late bubo,” which appears after about 
a fortnight in cases simulating typhoid fever, 
and lastly there are some soft buboes which abort 
and shrink with the rapid subsidence of the 
fever — the “ shrinking bubo ” The fever 
continues from the outlet w'lth slight emis- 
sions , it is genf rally about 10 to 104® , but 
it may rise to a great height from almost the 
initial rigor On tlie third day the temperature 
tends to .ipproach the normal, and almost 
immodiak'ly iis(,s again Should it rise to a 
point above that of the maximum temperature 
pieccding the remission the outlook is bad; 
but in casts winch arc likt'ly to do well it rises 
to a point whidi is less than tint of the pre- 
ceding maximum, and aftt'r about three days 
graduilly falls to normal, with slight daily 
oscillations depending on the amount of the 
suppuration in the buboes and their local con- 
dition 

It IS to be understood that this disease is 
such great virulence to human beings, on account 
of tho early appoaiancc of the plague bacillus 
in tho blood -fc tic am, that there aie many in- 
stances in which d('ath oceuis before the bubo 
has had time to undorgo the changes described 
above or even to form 'J’he more acute cases 
aic also liable to be a typical in their mode of 
onset Some arc taken with a wild dohrium 
in which they arc likely to attack those pbout 
them others suffer from vomiting of blood 
followed by rapid failure of the hcait and death : 
pregnant womim miscarrv and practically all 
ot them die and lastly tliere are casts where 
tho general .ind local symptoms are slight and 
yet failure of the hoait may suddenly ensue 
within a few hours of tho onset These so- 
called “fulmiumt” cases are generally met 
with at the (.oramen cement of every epidemic; 
in some of the descriptions of medico vdl epi- 
demus tiny seem to have been in the majority, 
and it is on account of those th.it plague epi- 
deini( s app( ar so terrible to the occupants of 
the plague, -stricken town Fortunately, how- 
ever, there is a large majority of case's which 
allow some scope for medical skill The con- 
dition of the patient after tho full development 
of tho symptoms is always one which give§ 
rise to great anxietv. Tho ment.il condition 
bocomc'S dulled, which, while it mitigates con- 
siderably the distress of the sufferer, is neverthe- 
less an indication of the action of the plague 
poison on the nerve centres The eyes are 
suffused and often acutely congested There 
may be cough, which is a bad sign as it indicates 
either a secondary pneumonia or the onset of 
an acute bronchitis, tho direct result of the 
failure of the heart If the latter progresses 
tho breathing becomes more rapid, the pulse 
weak and almost uncountable at the wrist, the 
skin cold and clammy, and towards tho end 
coven d by profuse perspiration : Anally, the 
breathing becomes irregular, and after several 
long-drawn gasps the patient breathes his last. 

In other cases however improvement starts 
about the fourth day, the temperature gradually 
falls, and the mind clears : the bubo suppu* 
rates in due course and heals up, and the patient 
passes into a slow convalescence, but wmch Up 
sometimes retarded by the formation ot chroms 
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abscesses, boils, attacks of heart failure or of i 
palpitation : or ulcers of the eyeball with 
infection of the whole globe and consequent I 
loss of sight Some recover with permanent I 
mental enfeeblement, or persistent tremors ' 
of the limbs with difficulty in speaking with' 
dearness. 

Scpticaemic Plague 

This term is applied to certain forms of ac utc j 
plague where buboes do not foim, or where 
there is uniform but slight enlargement 
of glands in vaiious parts of the body with sAunp- 
toms of a general blood infection 'I'lie term 
IS misleading, inasmuch as most cases of acute 
bubonic plague are really scptnaemic fiom the 
outset These cases are citJier acute, ending | 
fatally about the third day or soonei or aie i 
sub-acute, with symptoms simulating typhoid I 
fever, endin" fatally m about a fortnight In 
the acute cases large dusky patches of hlood- 
effubions beneath the skm, the so-called plague 
spots, are sometimes found , and there may be 
haemorrhages from the stomach or bowels. j 

Pneumonic Plague 1 

In this yaricty the plague bacillus prolife- j 
rates m the lung and causes rapid consolidation 
of largo patches of the lung tissue scattered 
irregularly throughout the organs , with a con- 
siderable amount of oedema, so that the lungs 
are engorged with blood, are laige and heavy, 
and the bionchial tubes filled with reddish frothy 


fluid which contains the plague bacillus in almost 
pure culture The fever is very high and the 
interference wdtli respiration immediate, and 
death occuis from the second to the fourth day. 
A ciirioub fact about pneumonic plague is that 
one such case is liable to give ribo to others of 
the same type 

Treatment of the Disease 

No serum or antiioxm has so far proved of 
value m diimmsliing the mortahty of the sick. 
Much can, however, be done by medical treat- 
ment Absolute icbt is required and the patient 
sliould not even bo allowed to bit up in bed. 
Drugs whidi act as heart stimulants are requir- 
ed almost from tlie outlet, and frequently these 
ha\ c to he administered by the skin as well as 
the mouth IJie buboes should be fomented 
till they soft I'll, and incised as soon as fluid is 
foimod I’or the pneumonic condition the ad- 
ministration of owgen gas gives relief This 
can be obtained in India without much difll- 
cult\ Careful musing is essential, and fluid 
noiiiisliment must bo givc'ii regiilaily in an 
easily assimilable' toim, and comphcations have 
to he met as the'y arise As regards prophy- 
laxis by means of Hatfkino’s Plague prophy- 
lae tic winch is manufactured in enoimous quan- 
tities at the Ikicle'iiological Government La- 
boratory at Paie'l, it may be 8<iid that its use 
give's a threefold chance of escape from attack 
and a reduction of case mortality by fifty 
per cent 


DENGUE FEVER. 


Dengue fever, otherwuse known as Dandy fever 
or Breakbone fever, is rattier common m India 
and is generally present in the largei towns, but 
as it appears in manifold forms and various wii- 
ters describe it differently, its identity is not 
always recognised , and, therefore, by many 
medical men is thought to be less common than 
it really is On occasions it gives rise to very 
wide-spread epidemics In 1902 there was an ex- 
tensive epidemic on tlie eastoin side of the 
Indian Peninsula, and quite recently there has 
been a bad outbreak m Calcutta It is more 
common during the rainy bcasoii 

The onset is abiupt, with fever, slight sore 
throat producing cough, rapidity of the pulse, 
sometimes a red rash which is so fugitive that 
it 18 often overlooked, and intense pain These 
pains constitute the patient’s chief complaint 
They are generally pains in the bones, or m the 
small of the back, or m some of the joints either 
large or small Sometimes there is no complaint 
of pain in the limbs, but there Is intense pain 
behind the eyes The fever lasts for three or 
four days, duiing wdiich in rare cases there mav 
be further symptoms* due to the appearance ot 
a pleurisy or even a pericarditis Sometimes 
there is intense shooting pain into the little 
finger Though the intensity of the symptoms 
may give a very serious aspect to the case, 
yet a fatal issue is almost unknown After the 
four days of intense suffering the fever sub- 


sides somewhat abruptly, and at about this time 
a second rash appears, most marked over the 
'-houldeis and neck, and on the backs of the 
.arms, or else an universal rash It is of a dark 
red colour, often very like the rash of scarlet 
fever, or it may be like that of measles With 
Its appearance tlie more severe symptoms sub- 
isidc During convalescence the patient is much 
Idepiossod, and the pulse remains unduly rapid. 

I Sometimes also pam starts again in one of the 
I joints, or lie is crijiplcd by stiffness of the back 
or of several of the joints After a shorter or 
longer period, from two days to ten, a second 
attack of fe\er and pam comes on which runs 
tile same course but as a rule less severe and 
prolonged, m very rare cases there is a third 
attack 

There is no drug which will cut short the dis- 
ease From Its likeness to rheumatism the sali- 
cylates arc generally used, and perhaps relieve 
the pains Tins druj? should bo combined with 
an ordinary fever mixture large doses of bro- 
mide should be given for the headache, and the 
excruciating pains must be treated with mor- 
phia 

It IS often impossible to distinguish the malady 
from influenza until the appearance of the rash. 

It is believed that the jioison is conveyed by 
the bites of a mosquito, and that this poison 
has characters which are analogous to the virus 
of Yellow Fever. 


CHOLERA. 


This Is one of the most important diseases pereod over the country-side by the returning 
of India, having been endemic therein for many bands of pilgrims. The deaths m British India 
hundreds of years. It is always present in the from this disease in 1911 numbered three him* 
country, and sometimes extends over large dis- dredand fifty-fourthousand and in the following 
tricts generally from some crowded centre such year four hundred and seven thousand. The 
9A the site of a pilgrimage, from which it Is dis- disease Is of special im];>ortanoe to the numerous 
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pilgrims both on going to and returning from 

Mecca. 

It is essentially a water-borne disease and the 
exciting cause is the “ comma bacillus ” dis- 
covered by Koch, so called from its shape when 
Isolated and stained The dejecta of a person 
suffering from the disease, when contaminat- 
ing the soil, are liable to get washed by the rains 
into some water-supply, which may become 
the source of almost unlimited infection. Such 
contaminated drinking water is rendered in- 
nocuous bv boiling, or filtration through a Pas- 
teur- Charaberland filter The importance of 
Koch’s discovery, therefore, lay in the recogni- 
tion of the fact that the poison was essentially 
water-borne It can also be conveyed by flies 
settling on food. 

The disease has an mcubation period of from 
two to seven days After a premonitory 
diarrhCBa with colicky pains lasting for half 
a day or longer, the nature of the illness is an- 
nounced by violent purging and vomiting, the 
former having the peculiar character of nce-watcr 
The poison may be so intense that death takes 
place before the purgmg appeai-s, the so-called 
“cholera sicca.” In the common form collapse 
is early and marked, the extremities are blue 
and cold, the slan shrunken, the heart weak, 
the surface temperature below normal, though 
the temperature taken m the mouth shows 
high fever to be present. There is a curious 
pinched expression of tbe face with deeply sunk- 
en eyes, and the patient endeavours to com- 
municate his wishes or fears in a hoarse whis- 
per. Be IS further distressed by pamful cramps m 
the muscles of the calf and abdomen, and there 
is suppression of the functions of the kidneys 
Death generally takes place in tlus the algid 
state Should the patient survive he passes 
into the stage of reaction, the unfavourable symp- 
toms disappeanng and gradually passing into 
convalescence In some of tliese cases which 
give hopes of recovery there is a relapse, the 
conditions of the algid state rc-appearmg and 
death taking place It has recently been re- 
cognised as a cause of the dissemination of the 
disease, that patients nho have recovered will 
continue to discharge the bacillus for many 
weeks. 

The prevention of cholera lies in attention 
to water supplies, and in boiling and filtering as 
a matter of routine in Indniii hfc All the dis- 
charges from the sick should be treated w’lth 
disinfectants, and soiled clothing and linen des- 
troyed. People who have to tour in cholera- 
stricken districts, or who go on shootmg ex- 
cursions, or who find themselves in the midst 
of a cholera outbreak should undergo inocula- 
tion with Haffkme’s preventive vacemo. Two 
inoculations are required, the second being 
more intense in its effects The temporary 
symptoms which may arise after the inocula- 
tion are sometimes severe, being always more 
marked than after inoculation against typhoid, 
but the protection attorded more than makes 
up for the temporary inconvenience endured. 

During the cholera season the mildest cases 
of dimThoea should be brought for treatment 
to a physician, as such persons are more liable 
than others to contract the disease. 


Treatment m.iialy resolves itself into meeting 
the extreme collapse v ith stimulants and warmth. 
There is great temptation to administer opium 
but in somp cases this is not unattended with 
danger, and in others there is no capacity left 
in thti patient for the absorption of drugs ad- 
ministered by the mouth The mortality has, 
nowcvfr, been reduced oy the injection of saline 
fluid into the skin or directly into the veins, 
and also by the introduction of saline fluid of 
particular strenizth into the abdominal cavity, 

Kala-Azar. 

Tins is a slowly progressive disease asso- 
ciated with great enlargement of tlie spleen 
and some enlargement of the hver, extreme 
emaciation, and a fever of a peculiar type 
cliaractciibcd by remissions for short periods, 
and due to infection by a parasite of remark- 
able characters which have only recently been 
woiked out It is attended with a very high 
mortality, alxiut 96 per cent , and has up to 
the present resisted all methods of treatment, 
although some patients appear to improve 
for a time, only m the majority of cases to 
relapse later 

It IS endemic in Assam, from which it has 
invaded Bengal, and is now often seen in Cal- 
cutta. It IS also fairly often met with in Mad- 
ras, though it lb said that the cases are imported 
ones It IS very rarely seen in Bombay, and 
then only m immigrants from infected local- 
ities, though there appears to be a mild en- 
demic centre in Jabalpur in the Central Pro- 
vinces , so it is likely to be more frequently 
met with on the western side of India It has 
(.aused gieat mortality among the coohes on 
the tea-plantations of Assam, especially among 
the children , but under the recent measures 
ot prophylaxis which have been put into force 
sirue knowledge has been acquired about Its 
leal nature and method of s^iread, the ravages 
of the disease are likely to bo limited. It is 
very rare among Europeans and then almost 
entirely among those who have been long in 
India or who have been bom and bred in the 
country 

Infection seems generally to start in the 
cold weather. There is fever with rigors, and 
progressive wasting and loss of energy. The 
temperature chart is a curious one, the fever 
showmg two remissions during the twenty- 
tour hours Diarrhoea is common, especially 
during the later stages of the disease The 
spleen enlarges early and is generally of enor- 
mous size producing bulging of the abdomen. 
\ remarkable feature is the tendency to the 
formation of ulcers, which in many cases, 
especially in children, takes the form of a 
gangrenous ulceration of the mouth and cheek. 
Death usually occurs from some intercurrent 
inflammatory condition, often pneumonia. 

The parasite is found in the spleen and liver 
during life, and can be obtained by puncture 
of these organs. As thus obtained it is a 
minute round body of special characters. In 
this state it is known as the Leishman-Donovan 
body from its discoverers. This small body 
has been cultivated by Leonard Bogers in suit- 
able media and under low temjDezatures, and 
found to develop into a flagellated, that b 
tail-possessing, organism. How tbis peculiar 
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organism develops outside the human host 
to not yet completely known. It is certainly 
a hous6-infection» which accounts for the 
manner in which whole families have been 
swept off, one member after another. Its 
progress has been stayed by moving families 
from their infected houses and bummg down 
their former quarters This, and other facts 
connected with its spread, have suggested 
that the agent for conveying the poison from 
man to man is the common bed-bug, and 


Patton has succeeded in developing the flagel* 
late stage in this creature when fed on tha 
blood of the sick. 

There is a severe form of ulceration of tha 
skin known as “ Delhi Boll ” from wliicb 
organisms very similar to the Leishman- Dono- 
van body were obtained many vears aga 
These bodies have also been cultivated outside 
the human host and found to develop into a 
flagellated organism The two parasites, though 
closely allied, are nevertheless dlstmct. 


DRUG CULTURE. 


Two monographs on the cultivation of drugs 
in India, by Mr David Hooper, of the Indian 
Museufn, Calcutta, and by Mr Puran Singh, 
of the Indian Forest Department, Dehra Dun, 
have lately been published. Mr Hooper, in 
his paper, states that one-half of the drugs in 
the British Pharmacopoeia are indigenous to 
the East Indies, and nearly the whole of the 
rest could be cultivated or exploited The fol- 
lowing are given as those that could be grown 
In quantity and as worthy of the attention of 
cultivators and capitalists — 

Belladonna, most of which is still imported, 
grows well in the Western Himalayas from 
Simla to Kashmir, the Indian-grown plant con- 
taining 0 4 to 0*45 per cent, of allcaloid 

Digitalis is quite acclimatised on the Nilgirls^ 
growing there without any attention The 
Madras Store Department obtains aU its re- 
quirements from Ootacamund, and the leaf has 
been found equally active to that grown in 
England. 

Henbane Is a native of the temperate Him- 
alayas from 8,000 to 11,000 ft It was introduc- 
ed into the Botanic Gardens, Saharanpur, m 
1840, and it has been steadily cultivated there 
up to the present time, and the products sup- 
plied to medical depots satisfy the annual de- 
mand. 

Ipecacuanha has been raised with a small mea- 
sure of success m the hilly parts of India, and 
it only requires care and attention to raise it 
in sufficient amount to make it commercially 
remunerative. 

Jalap-root grows as easily as potatoes In 
the Nngiris, and there is no reason why the 
annual requirements (about 4,000 lbs ) for the 
Medical Stores of Bengal, Bombay and Madras 
should not be obtained from Ootacamund. 

Mr. Puran Singh discussed the subject fn a 
number of the ** Indian Forester In 1914 ** : he 
states that most of the drugs In the British Phar- 
macopoeia grow wild in India, and that there is 
already a large export trade for some of them, 
adds, however, that materials collected at 


random cannot be expected to fetch full prices, 
as they seldom come up to standard quality, 
and he adds “ The few drugs that are not mm- 
genous to India could easily be made to grow in 
some part or other of this vast land The great 
advantage accrumg from the systematic cul- 
tivation of drugs is that a regular supply of 
genuine drugs of standard quality is assured. 
The variation in the quality of wild-grown drugs 
IS sometimes a very serious drawback to flndmg 
a profitable market for them. The quality of 
Podophyllum Emodi growing wild in India is an 
illustration in point This plant was discover- 
ed by Sir George Watt in the year 1888, and 
now, even aftei twenty-four years, m which 
it has been shown to be identical with the Ame- 
rican drug that is bemg employed for pharma- 
ceutical purposes, it still remains unrecognised 
by the British Pharmacopoeia, which, as ex- 
plained by the “Chemist and Druggist” some 
time ago, is solely due to the uncertainty which 
still exists as to its physiological activity 

Mr Singh also points out that the Indian 
consumers of medicine depend mostly on herbs 
growing wild in the Foiests, the more import- 
ant of these probably numbering at least 1 000. 
This inland trade 18 very large, the possibilities 
in the Punjab alone being put at Rs 50,00,000* 
He mentions saffron, liquorice, and salep as 
products exotic to India, whose cultivation 
in this country looks full of promise. Mr. 
Singh suggests that a complete survey be made 
of the extent of the inland trade in medicinal 
products found growing wild in Indian forests 
in order to arrive at the figures of annual con- 
sumption, and that the forest areas where the 
most important drugs grow should be preserv- 
ed. Inquiries should be instituted as to the 
best methods of cultivation, and if need be, the 
means of extending the artificial propagation. 
It is to provide data to induce the private 
capitalist to embark on such enterprises that Mr. 
Singh advocates the formation of some body 
to go into the matter. He suggests that Indlis 
is wen worthy of attention by those in this coon* 
try who are interested in extending the onltiirt 
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of drosi in th« Brltiib Smplre. The Forest 
Depcutme&t has already begun eulUvmtl^ 
of fcdiaa podophyllum-root In the Punjab, Unit- 
ed Provlnoeg and the North-Western Frontier, 
and several maunds of dried rhizome are 
sold annually for local consumption. Mr 
Hooper also shows that a start has been made 
In regard to the cultivation of belladonna, hen- 
bane and digitalis. One of the principal diffi- 
oultles to be overcome is to ensure a ready mar- 
ket, and there is also always the danger of over- 
production to be considered. 

Essential Oils. 


Sandalwood Oil is, by far the most, Im- 
portant perfumery product of India. The 
sandalwood tree Is a root parasite, obtaining 
Its nourishment from the roots of other trees 
by means of suckers. It grows best in loose 
volcanic soil mixed with rocks, and preferably 
ferruginous in character. Although in rich 
soil it grows more luxuriantly, less scented 
wo^ Is formed, and at an altitude of 700 feet 
It Is said to be totally devoid of scent The 
best yield of nil is obtained from trees growing 
at an altitude of 1,500 to 4,000 feet, but the 
tree requires plenty of room so as to enable it 
to select vigorous hosts to feed it. i 


clothes from the attacks of insects. Its odour 
resembles that of orris root. 

Bluioba Balsamitbba Is the source of the 
Nagai camphor used In China for rituallstlo 
and medicinal purposes This shrubby com- 
posite is found In the Himalayas and is indigen- 
ous to India. It is widely distributed in India 
and is used by the natives against flies and 
other insects. 

Eucalyptus plantations are situated chiefly 
in the neighbourhood of Ootacamund, Coonoor, 
and Wellington, at elevations varying from 
6,600 to 8,400 feet, the best being at from 
7,200 to 8,000 feet. The climate of this 
region is fairly cool, equable and moist, 
with a well-distributed rainfall of about 60 
to 80 Inches ; although frosts occur, the winters 
are mild on the whole, and snow is unknown. 
The soil, a red clay overlying gneissose rock, 
is rich and deep in some pa^, shallow and 
poorer in others. A large factory is being built 
for the distillation of eucalyptus oil at Oota- 
camund. It IS believed there Is a considerable 
future for the undertaking, provided a sufladent 
supply of the leaves is available. 

Manufacture of Quinine. 


Palmakosa Oil, also known as Indian 
geranium or “ Turkish geranium oil *’ is another 
of the principal perfume products of India 
It is derived from the grass, Cymbopogon Martini, 
which is widely distributed in India, where it 
is known as “ Motya.” Gingergrass is an oil 
of inferior quality, possibly derived from older 
grasses or from a different variety of the same 
species. Both oils contain geranlol, the pro- 
portion in palmarosa being from 76 to 95 per 
cent, and in gingergrass generally less than 70 
per cent. These oils are used in soap, perfumery, 
and for scenting hair oils and pomades. 

LBMONGRA88 OIL is derived from Cymbopogon 
intratus and Cymbopogon flexuosus. The former 
is a naiive of Bengal, and is largely cultivated 
all over India, but the oil distilled on the Malabar 
Coast and Cochin is derived principally from 
C, fiemoms, 

VBTIVER, OB 0UB-0U8 , is a perennial grass, 
Vetivera zizanoides, found along the Coromandel 
Coast and in Mysore, Bengal and Burma, in 
most heavy soil along the banks of rivers The 
leaves are practically odourless and only used 
for thatching and weaving purposes. The 
roots are used in perfumery and in the manu- 
facture of mats and baskets. 


Thb Malabar Cardamom, Elettaria carda- 
mothum is the source of the seeds official in the 
British and other Pharmacopoeias Cardamom 
oil of commerce is, however, not distilled from 
this variety on account of the high price, but 
is obtained almost exclusively from the long 
cardamom found growing wild and cultivated 
In Ceylon. The oil is used medicinally as a 
ourminative and is also employed by perfumers 
In France and America. 


Oosnrs Boot (the root of Sauiturea lap^) 
it a native of Kashmir, where about 2,000o00 
ibt. are ejected annually. It it exported In 
jarte qnantitiet to China Where It It used tat 
inoeoie. It !• idao used to protect thawlt and 


Government Cinchona plantations were 
started in India in 1862 from seed introduced 
by Sir Clements Markham from South America, 
of which the plant is a native There are two 
mam ceaitres, Darjeeling and the Nilgiri Hills. 
In both localities a portion of the area is owned 
by tea or coffee planters, and the bark they 
produce is either sold to the Government or 
exported Several species of cinchona are 
cultivated in India • namely, Cinchona sue- 
ciTubra (rod bark), C. caluaya and ledgeriana 
fellow batk), and C. officinalis (crown bark). 
The commonest species in Darjeeling is C. 
ledgeriana, and in Southern India C officinalis. 
A hybrid form is also largely grown and yields 
a good bark. At the Government factories 
both cinchona febrifuge and qmnine are made. 
Thanks to these factories, practically no qui- 
nine is nowadays imported for Government 
purposes. 

The Report of the Government cinchona 
plantations and factory in Bengal for 1917-18 
stated that the total expenditure of all sorts 
from 1900-01 to 1917-18 is nearly Rs 47,00, 000, 
the total revenue Rs. 77,73,700 and the surplus 
Rs. 30,73,700 In addition to this surplus 
assets aie 2,514 acres Cinchona at Rs 6,78,067 ; 

I 3,142 acres afforested at Rs 2,41,703 , factory 
, products in stock Rs 4,53,532, bark and oil 
Rs. 40,000, or a total of over 13 lakhs, all 
at cost price. While the financial results may 
be claimed as satisfactory, still more so is the 
fact that the D<^partment has so far met the 
great demand for quinine During the three 
years 191 5-18 over 1^,000 lbs have been issued, 
a quantity exceeding the total issues for 22 
years from 1887, when quinine was flrst made 
I in the factory, to 1908 A great part of the 
extra demand nas been for the armies, so that 
I the department can claim, in so far as the supply 
of quinine has prevented the disablement 
of large numbers of men by malaria 
in feverstricken regions, to have givos 
valuable aid in the war. One of the mofit 
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far-reaching measures of modern times for the 
benefit of the health of the people of India has 
been Sir George King’s system of having 
quinine, locally produced from cinchona, 
made up in T-grain packets and sold 
(sxnce 1896-7) for a quarter anna (one 
faithlng) at every post office in India. 
This scheme has proved a commercial success, 
and has been of immense benefit to the in- 
habitants of fever-stricken tracts. In the year 
1012-13, 10,694 lbs. of qumine were sold at 
the post offices. 

Intoxicating Drugs. 

Among the drugs which are of great medicinal 
value, but of which the misuse has been a 
source of crime and disease among the people 
of India, there are, in addition to cocaine 
Opium (for details of the trade see article 
on opium) which is the oldest and the best 
known A resolution of the Government 
of India, dated August 19, 1912, adopted the 
policy of suppressing all public gatherings for 
the purpose of smoking opium and of pro- 
hibiting all manufacture of opium smoking 
preparations save by an individual of a small 
quantity for his own private consumption. 
The form which legislation should take was 
left to the local Governments, provided that 
an assembly of three or more persons for the 
purpose of smoking opium should be made 
Illegal. In adopting this policy Government 
distinguished between opium smoking and 
opium eating “ Opium, said the Resolution, 
as taken in moderation by the average Indian 
18 eaten either as a mild stimulant, or as a 
prophylactic against malaria, or for the relief 
of pain or ip the treatment of diabetes It is 
in fact a household remedy for many ills, and 


it is safe to say that as a national habit tho 
eating of opium is less Injurious than is the 
consumption of alcohol in many other countries. 
Centuries of inherited experience have tauiffit 
the people of India discretion in the use of 
tho drug, and its misuse is a negligible feature 
in India life. These conclusions wele accepted 
by the Shanghai Commission (of 1909) who, 
while they recommended the gmdual suppres- 
sion of the practice of opium smoking, refrained 
from advising the abandonment of the policy 
of regulation by which the practice of opium 
eating in the country has hitherto been success- 
fully kept under restraint.** 

Next to opium and cocaine, the most com- 
mon drugs are the three hemp products which 
are freely used throughout British India. The 
Indian hemp is a shrub growing wild in the hills 
and lower elevations, and cultivated in the 
pUins. The leaves of the wild plants, collected 
and dried in the sun. constitute bhang, a 
sort of green tea, which is mixed with boiling 
water and drunk as an Infusion This has an 
exhilarating effect, followed by a feeling of 
intoxication. When the female plants are 
cultivated they e.xude a resinous juice, which 
causes tho tiowering tops to stick together. 
Collected under these condltiom the tops are 
rolled in tho hands or pressed under foot; the 
first process produces “round ganja,” and the 
second “flat ganja.” Ganja is a stronger 
form of hemp than bhang, and is used for 
smoklnt; The third form of Indian hemp 
Is charas, the resinous secretion of the 
plant that develops when it is grown at certain 
altitudes Large quantities cf charas are 
produced in Chinese Turkestan, and enter India 
by way of Leh This is sold over the northern 
part of the country, and used for smoking 
purposes. 
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The foim of cocaine chiefly used in India is 
Cocaine Hydrochloiide. This salt forms light 
shining crystals, vMth a hitterish taste, and is 
soluble in half its weight of water The alkaloid 
cocaine — of which this is a salt— is obtained 
from the dried leaves of the Eiythroxylon Coca- 
ine which grows in Bolivia, Peru, Java, Brazil 
and other parts of South America I he leaves are 
most active when freshly dried and are much 
used by the Natives as a stimulant Tea made 
from them has a taste similar to green tea and 
is said to be very effectual in keeping people 
awake. In India the Coca plant seems never 
to have been cultivated on a commercial scale. 
It has bceu grown experimentally in the tea 
districts of Ceylon, Bengal and Southern India 
and has been found to produce a good quality 
and quantity of cocaine As the plant has not 
been seriously cultivated and as there is no 
possibility for the present of the drug being 
manufactured in India, no restrictions have as 
yet been placed on its cultivation. 

Spread of the habit — The cocaine traffic in 
India which seems to be reaching alarming 
proportion in spite of egislation and strict 
preventive measures is of comparatively recent 
growth I though it is impossible to estimate 
how widespread it was lu 1U03 when the Bombay 
^gh Court for the fli-st time decided that 
cocaine was a drug included within the definition 
of an intoxicating drug in the Bombay Abkari 
Act. Since that date the illegal sale of cocaine 
in India has largely increased and the various 
provincial Excise llcports bear witness to the 
spread of the “ Cocaine habit ” The consumers 
of the drug, wliich is notoriously haimful, are 
to be found m all classes of society and m Burma 
even school childien are reported to be its 
victims , but in India as in Pans the drug is 
mostly used by prostitutes or by men as an 
aphrodisiac. The habit has spread chufly 
to those classes which aie prohibited by religion 
or caste rules from partaking of liquor and the 
well known Indian intoxicating drugs. 

Imports from Europe — Cocaine and its 
allied drugs are not manufactured in India, but 
are imported from Germany, France, England 
and Italy. Most of the drug which is smuggled 
into India, comes fiom Germany and bears the 
mark of the well-known house of E Merck, 
Darmstadt This Arm issues cocaine in flat 
packets of various sizes ranging from 1 to J 
ounces which are easily packed away with other 
articles and greatly favour the methods of 
smugglers Owing to its stiength and purity 
cocaine eaters prefer this brand to any other 
In the market. Restrictions on export from 
Europe have been under consideration for some 
time but as yet no international scheme devised 
to that end lias been agreed upon. 

Smuggling — So far as the cases already 
detected show, the peisons who smuggle the 
drug by sea fiom Europe and places outside 
India, into India, are chiefly sailors, stewards, 
liremen and sometimes engineers and officers 
of tlie Austrian Lloyd and Florio Rubattino S. 
8. Companies. The ports tiirough which cocaine 
enters Ind^a are Bomba v, Karaclii, Calcutta, 
Madras, Marmagoa and Pondicherry. The 
QUdn inland distributing centres are Delhi, 


Lucknow, Meerut, Laliore, Mooltaii, Surat and 
Ahmedabad Delhi especially is notorious 
for the cocaine trade. Great ingenuity is 
employed in smuggling cocaine through the 
Custom houses It is packed in parcels of 
newspapers, books, toys and piece-goods and 
In trunks which have secret compartments. 
The retail trade in the towns is very cunningly 
oiganizcd and controlled. In addition to the 
actual retailers, there is a whole army of 
watchmen and patrols whose duty is to shadow 
the Excise and Police Officials and give the 
alarm wht n a raid is contemplated Owing to 
the war and the consequent diminution of 
supplies the cocaine hawking trade has practi- 
cally disappeared in Bombay The largest 
seizures of cocaine made during the year 191b-17 
were 11,655 grains by the Police Dcjiartment 
4,244 grains by the Customs and 851 grains by 
the Excise Department Since the outbreak of 
the war attempts have been made to smuggle 
Japanese cocaine into Bombay. 

Price — The amount seized is either given 
to Hospitals in India or destroyed. It is 
no longer possible to buy cocaine from any betel- 
nut seller as it was ten years ago, but scores 
of cases m the Police Courts show that the 
retail trade thrives, though to a diminished 
extent, in Bombay High proflts ensure the 
continuance of the trade At present the 
English quotation is 33 shillings and 2 pence 
per ounce and the price as sold by licensed 
chemists in India is about Rs 36 per ounce. 
O^ing to the v\ar and the consequent stoppage 
of illicit importations from Austria and Germany 
it is not possible to buy the smuggled drug from 
the wholesale dcaleis for less than Rs 100 to 120 
pc r ounce and when sold by the grain the price 
realized varies from Rs 400 to 425 per ounce. 
These proflts are further enhanced by adulter- 
ation with phenacetin and inferior quinine. 

The law in regard to Cocaine —This varies 
in dittcicnt provinces A summary of the law 
in Bombay is as follows . No cocaine can be 
imported except by a licensed dealer and im- 
portation by means of the post is entirely 
prohibited. The sale, possession, transport 
and export of cocaine are prohibited except 
under a license or permit from the Collectof 
of the District. A duly qualified and licensed 
Medical practitioner is allowed to transport 
or remove 20 grains in the exercise of his pro- 
fession , and as far as 6 grains may be possessed 
by any person if covered by a bona fide pre- 
scription from a duly qualified Medical practi- 
tioner The maximum punishment for illegal 
sale, possession, transport, etc , under Act V 
of 1878 as amended by Act XII of 1912 is as 
follows Imprisonment for at term which mav 
extend to one year or fine which may extend 
to Rs. 2,000 or both and on any subsequent 
conviction imprisonment for a term which may 
extend to 2 years or fine which may extend to 
Rs 4,000 or both The law in Bombay has 
been further amended so as to enable security 
to be taken from persons who have been 
convicted of cocaine oflfences. The new Act 
also contains a section for the punishment of 
house owners who let tbejr bouses to babitttt} 
cocaine seilexs. 
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INDIAN TOBACCO, 


The tobacco plant was introduced into India 
by the Portuguese about the year 1605. As 
m other parts of the world, it passed through 
a period of persecution, but its ultimate distri- 
bution over India is one of the numerous ex- 
amples of the avidity with wlilch advantageous 
new crops or apphances are adopted by the 
Indian agriculturist. Five or six species of 
Nicotiana are cultivated, but only two are 
found in India, namely, N, Tabacum and 
N. rustica. The former is a native of South 
or Central America, and is the common tobacco 
of India. About the year 1829 experiments 
were conducted by the East India Company 
towards improving the qualitv of leaf and per- 
fecting the native methods of curing and manu- 
facturing tobacco These were often repeated, 
and gradually the industry became identified 
with three gieat centres • namely, (1) Eastern 
and Northern Bengal (more especially the 
District of Ilangpur) , (2) Madras, Trichi- 
nopoly, Dindigul, Coconada and Calicut in 
Southern India , and (3) Rangoon and Moul- 
mem in Burma. Bengal is the chief tobacco 
growmg Province, but httle or no tobacco 
18 manufactured there The chief factories 
arc near Dindigul in the Madras Presidency, 
though, owing to the imposition of heavy 
import duties on the foreign leaf used as a 
cigar wrapper, some cigar factories have been 
moved to the French territory of Pondicherry 
The question of improving the quality of 
Indian tobaccos has received the attention 
of the Botanical section of the Agricultural 
Research Institute, Pusa, and three Memoirs 
have been published recording the results of 
investigations in that direction The imme- 
diate problem at Pusa is the production of a 
good cigarette tobacco Many attempts have 
been made in the past to introduce into India 
the best varieties of cigarette tobacco from 
America, but the results have been disappoint- 
ing. It IS now hoped to build up by hybridiza- 
tion new kinds of tobacco, suited to Indian 
conditions of growth, which possess in addition 
the qualities necessary to obtain a better price 
lifr. James McKenna m his recent report 
on *' Agriculture in India ” writes — 

The ordinary Burman and Indian cigar 
has an increasing popularity-— about li million 


f minds are exported— and exports increase, 
t is a cheap and a good cigar, but it is capable 
of improvement, principally by a better outer 
leaf or wrapper of finer tobacco 'We should 
therefore aim at increasing the outturn of 
genuine Indian cigars, improved, as they can 
be, without loss of their individuality, by the 
selection of leaf, and at decreasing the imports 
of foreign cigarettes by producing tobacco 
siutablo for this purpose The present coarse 
varieties seem to meet the local taste and that 
of our mam export markets, which are Aden 
and its Dependencies and the Far East There 
IS, however, no reason why these local varieties 
should not be broiiglit to their higliest perfection 
by selection or why Improvements should not 
he possible in curing The most pressing 
commercial problem, however, is to oust the 
foreign cigarette This question has been 
taken in hand in Bengal and Bombay, where 
efforts are being made to establish exotics. 
These have met with only qualified success. 
We can only say, so far, that experiments 
continue, but whether they will prove com- 
mercially successful remains to be proved and 
indeed seems somewhat doubtful ” That tile 
process of ousting the foreign cigarette Is well 
advanced may be si'en from the latest report 
on the Maritime Trade of Bengal, which remarks 
“ The cheap Indian-made cigarette continues 
in great demand, the largest supplying centre 
being Monghyr, where pi rhaps the most up- 
to-date factory in the world turns out incredible 
quantities daily From the railway station 
for this factory no less than 10,632,000 lbs. were 
exported in 1916-17. 

Exports —The total export of tobacco in 
1017-18 amounted to 21,864,000 lbs valued at 
Ro 51,01,000 compand with 29,()12,000 lbs, 
valued at Rb 52,97,000 in the previous j'ear. 

Imports.— Owing to the enormous d'^mand 
for cigarettes foi the Army imports In 1917-1 S 
.unouiitcd to 3,491,000 H»s compared with 
1,731,000 lbs the pre-war quinqinnnial averagi . 
Over 96 p«T cent of the total imports came from 
tile I nited Kingdom. Importb ot cigars fell to 
45,000 lbs compared with 79,000 lbs. in the pre- 
war jct^r 1913-11, 
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Tata Iron and Steel Co., ltd. 


The Tata Iron and Steel undertaking is the 
greatest of the modem industrial enterprises 
m India, and will rank with the large concerns 
of ttie kind in Europe and America The 
gigantic project owed its inc^tion to the genius 
and enterprise of the late Mr. Jamsctjee Tata, 
of the firm of Messrs. Tala Sons, Ltd. Before 
the formation of the Company, the best brains 
ot Europe and America were utiiised in examin- 
ng into the possibility of establishing in India 
a neat iron and steel industry on a paying 
ba^, and no efforts were spared to render the 
investigation as thorough as possible. No less 
than 5,50,000 was spent in the investigation 
before Messrs Tata Sons, Ltd , established to 
their satisfaction that such works could be 
erected in India with every reasonable prospect 
of success. The site eventually fixed upon 
was at Sakchi, a village in the Smghbhum 
District of Chota Nagpur, some tvo miles 
from the station of Kalimati on the Bengal 
Nagpur Bailw'ay At the time of the ViccToj’s 
visit to the St(>el Works on the 2nd January 
1919, Sakchi was renamed “Jamshedpur'’ after 
the late Mr Jamshedjee Tata The name of 
'£allraati“ also rs changed to “ Tatanagar ’’ 
Within reasonable distance of Jamshedpur, 
which bids fair to become the Pittsburg of 
India, very large deposits of high grade iron ore 
were discovered in proximity to coal of a coking 
character suitable for the manufacture of pig 
iron at a very low figure Two rich fields contain- 
ing very large supplies of this ore were secured 
on suitable leases by Messrs Tata Sons, Ltd., 
one situated in the State of Mourbhauj and the 
other in the Raipur District, the intention 
being to limit operations for the present to the 
Mourbhanj Hills, in which 7,000,000 tons of 
ore bad been proved to exist on the lower ridges 
alone. Numerous analyses have proved this 
ore to contain on an average over 60 per cent 
of metallic iron. The royalties payable under 
the leases, based on an annual output of 2,50,000 
tons, average 2.4 annas per ton for the first 
30 years and five annas per ton for the succeed- 
ing 80 years. These ore beds are some 40 miles 
by rail from the site of the Company’s works 
Messrs. Tata Sons, Ltd., received from the 
Ckimjpany in full settlement lor the transfer 
of ail mining rights, concessions, leases, etc , 
which they have acquired, and in full settle- 
ment of all expenses of investigation incurred 
by them prior to the formation of the Company, 
20,000 fully paid-up Ordinary Shares of Rs 75 
each, equivalent to a payment of Rs 15,00,000 
and in addition a lump sum of Rs 5,25,000 in 
isaah. In addition to these payments the 
syndicate of gentlemen who were instrumental 
in the actual formation of the Company received 
as remuneration for their services, 1,300 fully 
paid-up Ordinary shares, equivalent to a pay- 
ment of Rs. 97,500. 


Jamshedpur Works. 

The Company’s works were originally designed 
for an annual output of 120,000 tons of pig 
iron, and the conversion of 85,000 tons into 
72,000 tons of finished steel. The average 
imports into India of lion and steel of the 
whidi it was intended to produce amount- 
ed to approsimately 450,000 tons per annum. 
•0 mt toe Oompony had at its doom a market 


largely in excess of its present productive capa* 
city. On all ore sold as ore or exported, Messrs* 
Tata Sons, Ltd., are entitled to a royalty of 4 
annas a ton. The Company further possesses 
considerable manganese properties at ]^mrama 
in the Central Provinces, wliich have already 
been connected by rail with the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway and are a source of considerable revenue. 

The following concessions were granted by 
the Government of India to the Company — 

(1) The purchase by the State of 20,000 tons 
of steel rails annually for a period of ten years, 
subject to the condition tliat the rails comply 
with the Government specification and that the 
prices be not more than the prices at which 
similar rails can bo delivered c.t f if Imported 
into India 

(2) A reduced rate of 1-15 of a pie per maund 
per mile, equivalent to .15 of an anna per ton 
mile, on all raw materials to the works, subject 
to a minimum mileage charge and to revision 
at the end of 10 years The reduced rate has 
also been made applicable to all finished products 
and bye products despatched for shipment from 
Calcutta 

The entire cost of the original works, excluding 
the present extensions and inclusive of the 
purchase of mining rights, collieries, and all 
charges incurred in the construction of the town 
of Jamsh dpiir for the housing of the small army 
of the Company’s employees, was put down at 
Rs 2,40,00,000 and It was estimated that on 
the average prices ruling during the ten years 
1896 to 1905 the manufacturing profit, assuming 
a sale of 35,000 tons of pig iron and 72,000 tons 
of finished steel, would, after meeting working 
expenses, depreciations, etc , amount to Rs. 
24,15,000. This sum, it was calculated, would 
after meeting interest on debentures and com- 
mission payable to tlie Managing Agents, enable 
the Company to pay the stipmated dividends 
of 6 per cent on the preference capital, 8 per 
cent on the ordinary capital, and 25 per cent, 
on the deferred capital, and leave a surplus 
of approximately Rs. 7,15,000 for distribution 
in equal shares between the ordinary and defer- 
red capital. The above estimate of profits 
was made on the original capacity of the works, 
but since then two more o^n- hearth furnaces 
have been added and other Improvements 
made in the plant, thus increasing the capacity 
of the works 


Finance 

The Company was registered on 26th August, 
1907. The Chairman of the Board of Directors 
is Sir D J Tata, Kt (Tata Sons, Limited), Special 
Director The following figures explain the 
financial arrangements oi the Company, includ- 
ing proviiions for great extensions sanctioned 
in 1916 and 1918. Capital authorized and 
issued Rs. 10,62,12,500. Ordinary Capital 
Rs 2,62,50,000, Prefeience Capital Rs. 75,00,000, 
Second Preference Capital Rs. 7,00,00,000, 
Deferred Capital Rs. 14,62,500 Capital sub- 
scribed and called up on the 30th Juno 1918 
Rs 2,56,66,960 Ordinary Capital Rs. 1,72,32,390, 
Preference Capital Rs. 76,00,000, Deferred 
Capital Rs. 9,34,570. In addition Debenture 
capital to the extent of Rs* 1,31,00,000| was 
issued 
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Present Position. 

The Company’s original construction work 
was started in August 1907, and the construction 
and equipment of the work were regarded as 
practically completed by the end of June, 1912, 
at a total capital outlay on that date of Rs 
1,25,00,000 The blast furnaces worked well 
from the start and turned out pig iron of excellent 
quality. The steel furnaces gave a considerable 
amount of initial trouble, but these difficulties 
were completely overcome. The annual report 
of the Company, issued in October, 1918, showed 
a net profit during the vear ending 30th June, 
1918, amounting to Rs 1,05,69,797 which 
with the sum brought forward from the 
preceding year’s account, made a total sum of 
Rs. 1,08,86,678 Dividend was paid on Preference 
Shares for the twelve months ending 30th June 
1918, at the rate of 6 per cent per annum 
less Income tax, on Ordinary Shares at the rate 
of 20 per cent per annum and on Deferred 
shares 291 per cent per annum, both free of 
Income-tax 

Exploration in Mourbhanj State resulted 
In the location of eight deposits of iron ore 
within from 12 to 23 miles from the present 
mines, all being surface deposits which can be 
mined easily and cheaply Test pits indicate 
the presence of about double the amount at 
the present mlneh and of at least equal quality 
The magnesit deposits in Mv‘<ore State, aie 
being worked at present, furnishing magnesite 
to the Kumardhubi Brick Works for being 
made into bricks for Tainshcdpur also deposits of 
both Iron ore and chrome ore have been 
located in this State, the chrome ore having 
been already exported to the woiks The 
coal properties of the Indian Collieries Syndi- 
cate, Ltd , with all their rights, have been 
purchased A Mining L'^ase has been taken ] 
out for ccal in Korea State in the Central Pro- 
vinces and prospecting licenses have been j 
taken In several other districts for other 
minerals 

The Company’s Employes 

TIic daily average number of einplovc^s of the 
Company in 1918 was 10,000 men and women 
With the cxeeption ot a tew Europtan oo\e- 
nanted hands and local European emploves, 
the entire labour is Indian In addition to the 
labour employed at Jamshedpur ineutioued 
above, the Company gives emplo\nient to 
approximately 8,300 labourers at its \arious 
mines and collieries Various impoitant wel- 
fare schemes for the benefit of the employes 
have engaged the mind ot the Boaid ot Diicc- 
toi 8 and tile Management They have a hospital 
where the emplov(5s and outsiders are treated 
free of charge The number ot patients treated 
in this hospital for the year ending 31st Deeembci 
1918 comes to about 220,783 out ot whom 40 
per cent were outsiders A new hospital has 
been designed for accommodating 300 beds and 
is under constniction Tlie building to be put 
up at present will accommodate 100 patients 
and will Include Administrative Building, 
General Ward Bulldind, Dispensary and Out- 
wtlent*’ Ward, Laboratories, Baths, Zender 
Treatment and X-Bays, Nurses’ Home, Mater- 
nity Ward. Private Patients’ Ward, 4 Contagi- 
ous WaroB, Isolation PaTilion, Operating 
The«t«e, Kitebens, Laundry* etc. There ia a 


Convalcsrense Fund from the interest of which 
poor employe's who have no money to supp^ 
themselves during the period of convaleBCcnce 
are helped As the want of a Convalescent 
Home is much felt, the Company is considering 
the scheme of building one on the top of a 
neighbouring hill There are «?evoral schools at 
nrosent in Jamshedpur — (n) the Mrs. Perln 
Memorial School • (b) a Night School ; (e) a 
Mechanics.’ School , (d) and a Girls* School. 
The Mrs Perin AfrmoiiaJ School is a Middle 
English School The average number of boys 
at^'nding it at present is about 170 In the 
Night S(hool, Cliokras and other employes of the 
Company who are desirous of learning English 
ind Mathematics get fn e tuition every evening 
for two hours Thonumhorof employes attend- 
ing the Night School Is about 70 In the Mecha- 
nics' School, promising voiing bo^s of the mistri 
class {'mplovcd at the Works are taught ele- 
m(‘ntarv Mathematics and Drawing with a view 
to make them more efficient in tholr work A 
new up-to-date Girls’ School lias been opened. 
Verv soon two Primary Schools will be opened 
which will admit free of charge both boys and 
girls It has bo('n proposed bv the Government 
of Bihar and Orissa to start a Technological 
Collfge at Jamshi'dpur, with the help of tho 
Company 

With the valuabh* help of Mr A V Thakkar 
of the Servants of India Society, a Grain and 
Cloth Stores has been opened for the purchase 
and distribution b^ tho Company of grain and 
cloth among the (n)pIo\e8 at nearly cost prices. 
He has also been able to stoit a Co-operative 
Credit Society to in 1}) the woikmen out of the 
clutches of local mom y-lcnders 

The Company has also built a fine Institute 
for its emplovfs, containing a concert hall, 
a restaurant, billiard and reading rooms, tennis 
courts, cricket and football grounds and a 
bowling alley. Anv emplovi^ of the Company 
can become a member of this Institute without 
distinction of pay, colour or creed For the 
convenience of employes living in G. Town 
the Company has recently built a branch Insti- 
tute in that quarter 

The Company, realising the harmful effect 
of long hours on workmen, has recently in- 
troduced In all its operative departments, coke 
ovens, blast furnaces, steel works and rolling 
mills, a shift of 8 hours instead of the 12 hours 
which is the usual practice In Indian factories. 

Extensions. 

Owing to the increasing demand for the 
Company’s products, extensloDP of the Company’s 
works on a large scale are under contemplation 
whereby the works will be equipped to produce 
about fi^e hundred thousand tons of finished 
Steel per annum There will be a corresponding 
increase of coke ovens, blast furnaces, open 
hearth furnaces; also of the power plant and 
water supply. 

Subsldinry Uidnstries. 

In connection with the scheme of extensions, 
arrangements have in some cases been almost 
concluded, and in others negotiations are pro- 
ceeding, for the establishment of various manii- 
Iftoturing oomiiBDies in the nelghhomhood of 
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Oils and Oil Cakes. 


Jamshedpur, in order to take advantage of the 
cdose proMinlty of the Steel Works from which 
the raw materials required will be furnished 
A Ust is given below of the \arlous manufac- 
tures it is intended to produce . — 

Steel tfibes and pipes 

Tin plate. 

linamclware of various deseiiptions. 

Railway wagons. 

Locomotives. 

Spelter. 

Wire shapes of \arious kinds, including 
fencing wire. 

Nails, etc. 

Machine Tools. 

Agricultural Tools, 


Galvanised Products. 

Jute Mill Machinery. 

Textile Mills Machinery. 

Electrical Machinery. 

Stinctiiral work. 

Iron and Steel Castings. 

Heavy Chemicals. 

Sulphuric Acid. 

Nitric Acid. 

Fertilizers. 

To meet the dimands Its own extensions 
and to accommodate the above Sub^^idiaries, 
very large areas of land will be required, tin 
atfjui-ition of which has i)e( n sanetioned bv 
GoMrnment The Compan\ vill own about 

square milts altt'i this nev acquisition. 


OILS AND 

In 1917-18 exports of oil-seeds amounted to 
457,700 tons, a decrease of 51 per tent as com- 
pared with the previous vear and of t»8 jier cent 
with the pio-wai average. Tile value of thc-.o 
exports amounted to Rs 8,J2 lakhs of which 
18 lakhs represents an advance on the 
previous year’s pikes 

A pamphlet on the subject recently publish- 
ed by the Commercial Intelligence Depart- 
ment points out that it is both economically and 
industrially unsound for India to export her oil 
seeds instead of manufacturing the oils and oil 
cakes in India. It allows other countries to reap 
the manufacturers' profits and at the same time 
deprives Indian agriculture of the great poten- 
tial wealth, as cattle-food and manure, con- 
t^ned in the oil cakes. An immense quantity 
of oil is, as a matter of fact, already manufac- 
tured in this country by more or less crude 
processes Village oil mills worked by bullocks 
&nd presses worked by hand exist in all parts 
of the country and supply most of the local 
demand for oil There has also been a great 
increase in recent years In the number of oil 
mills worked by steam or other mechanical 
power. These crush all the commoner oil seeds 
And development has been especially marked 
in the case of mustard oil, castor oil and ground- 
nut oil. In spite of all this there has been a per- 
ceptible diminution in the export of oil from 
India^ particularly of cocoanut oil and linseed 
oil, and an increase in the export of oil seeds, 
wWeb Is particularly marked in the case ol 
copra and groundnuts The situation created by 
tibe War has naturally led too much discussion 
of the possibility of developing on a large scale 
the existing oU-mliling industry in India. 

There are three difficulties with which any 
propm) to develop in India an oU-mlllUiii 


OIL CAKES. 

industry on a great scale is faced In the first 
place, theie exist high protective tariffs in 
European countries which encourage the export 
from India of the raw material rather than the 
manufactured product Secondly, there is a 
better market for the oil cake in Europe than 
in India and the freight on oil seeds is less than 
the freight on cake Thirdly, it is much easier 
and less expensive to transport oil seeds by sea 
than it IS to transport oil While this has been 
the iiosition in the European markets, Indian 
made oils, other than cocoanut oil, have made 
enough headwa> in Eastern markets to 
suggest the possibility of a development 
of those markets. 


The problem of finding a market for oil 
cakes is equally important The value of oil 
cakes Is much better appreciated in Europe 
than in India. The Indian cultivator is pre- 
judiced against the use of machine-made cake 
Hb a cattle food or as manure because he con- 
siuiers that it contains less oil and therefore 
less nourishment than the village-made cake. 
He is therefore unwilling to buy it except at a 
reduced price. His prejudices on this point 
have no justification in laet since experts are 
agreed that mill cake is a better food for cattle 
than village-made cake. Even when the mlU 
cake contains less oil than the village cake, 
there is r till more oil in the cake than cattle can 
digest The excess of oil tn the village cake, 
where it exists, is a drawback and not an advan- 
tage to the use of the cake as food. A consider- 
able amount of demonstration work has been 
done by the Agricultural Departments of Gov* 
ernment in order to remove the cultivator's 
prejudices and there is said now to be an fn,* 
creasing deoand for most dasses of null eako, 



Calcutta Improvement trust. 


the Calcutta Improvement Trust was iiibti- 
tuted by Government in January, 1912, the 
preamble of the Act bv which it is founded 
running as follows * — Whereas it is expe- 
dient to make provision for the improvement 
and expansion of Calcutta by opening up con- 
gested areas, laying out or altering stieets, 
providing open spaces for purposes of venti- 
lation or recreation, demolishing or construct- 
ing buildings, atquiimg land for the said pur- 
poses and for the re-housmg of persons of the 
poorer and working classes displaced by the 
execution of improvement schemes. ” 

The origin of the Calcutta Improvement 
Trust must, as in the case of the coircsiionding 
Bombay body, upon which the Calcutta Trust 
was to a large extent modelled, be looked for 
in the medical enquiry which was instituted 
into the sanitary condition of the tow'n in 

1896, owing to the outbreak of plague In 
consequence of the facts then brought to light, 
a Building Commission was appointed in Apiil 

1897, to consider what amendments were it- 
qulred m the law relating to buildmgs and 
streets m Calcutta That Commission lecom- 
mended certain altciations in the law, and 
further suggested that a scheme sliould be 
prepared for laying out those portions of the 
town which weie spai'scly covered with ma- 
sonry While unable to go mio details, thev 
recommended that in quarters newly laid out 
the roads and open spaces should occupy at 
least as much ground as the building areas 
As regards existing eyils, they thought that 
It was impossible to demolish any considerable 
portions of the City All that could oe done 
was to open out a number ot wide streets and 
some open spaces. The Goyemment of Bengal, 
when It proposed to giye effect to the recom- 
mendations of the Commission, adopted, as 
the work to be done, a scheme for constructing 
and improylng 15i miles of roads which had 
been drawn up by the Commission This 
scheme formed the basis of discussion till 1904, 
when a Conference was < oiiyened by Sir Andrew' 
Fraser, then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
It was estimated that the Trust might in the 
ensuing 30 years have to provide for the housing 
of 225,000 persons, who would occupy 2,000 
acres The population of Calcutta proper, 
which includes all the most crowded areas, 
Was 649,996 in 1891, and increased to 801,251, 
or by 25 per cent , by 1901 The corresponding 
figure according to the 1911 Census was 896,067 

The Conference of 1904 recognised that in 
view of the peculiar situation of Calcutta, 
which is shut in on one side by the Hooghly and 
on the other by the Salt Lakes, its extension 
in a regular zone Is impossible. The Con- 
ference, after carefully considering the ques- 
tion, came to the conclusion that “ arms " 
Or ** promontories *’ should be thrown out 
in five directions . on the north, north-east, 
eart, south and south-east, and south-west 
In these promontories it was easy to foresee that 
expansion would take place along the lines 
indicated by certain roads. It is for this 
mason that the Government of Bengal made 
^ proposal that the Trust should have power 
w piojiot roads to the outskirts bt Calcutta. 
It was seen that strips of land lying along or 
to tba mlgbbourbcM^ of these fspads should be 


acquiipd by or for the Trust and would be 
do^t with by them as model areas. In the 
remaining part of the extension, according to 
the Government's plan, the Trust would have 
no piopnetary rights over the land, but they 
would administer the building relations 
and by this means would secure that all houses 
erected by private owners weie constructed 
on a standard plan and in conformity with 
sanitary requirements. 

Legislation. 

The recommendations of the 1904 Conference 
eventually took legislative form in a Bill intro- 
duced in the Bengal Legislative Council m 
August, 1910 This measure was built up on 
the recognition by the Government that the 
J5 miles road scheme only touched the fringe 
of the question of oveiciow'ding and sanita- 
tion The Bill, therefore, provided for a 
scheme of greatly enlarged scope The amount 
of money required was roughly estimated at 
Ks 8,22,00,000 It was recognised that a 
gieat deal more could be spent with advantage, 
and the figure w^as not put forward as repre- 
senting the actual cost ot any definite scheme, 
but as a rough estimate of what would be 
required for any sclieme of wide and permanent 
utility The total sum was divided into Rs 600 
lakhs for new loads, Rs 172 lakhs for open 
spaces and Rs 150 lakhs for housing and ex- 
pansion Of these sums Rs 336 lakhs were 
to be recovered by recoupment, 60 lakhs 
were granted from Imperial revenues, and the 
remainder W'as left to be raised by loans The 
sanction of the Secretary of State was obtained 
tor the proposals generally on the understand- 
ing that the scheme of taxation w’ould be for 
60 years. The Legislative enactment, while 
based on these calculations, docs not actually 
refer to any limit of expenditure. But the 
Act provides a special system of taxation for 
the service of the loans, amounting to Rs. 436 
lakhs, involved in the scheme For this service 
an annual revenue of 19 65 lakhs was required 
and to this have to be added 1*25 lakhs for 
working expenses and contingencies, bringing 
the total up to 20 90 lakhs. To provide this 
revenue the Act provides for the levy of special 
taxes as follows — 

A two per cent, stamp duty on the value of 
all immoveable property transferred by 
sale, gift or reversion of mortgage; 

A termmal tax of one anna on every ^senger 
by rail oi steamer arriving in the city of 
Calcutta , this is not to be levied on pas- 
sengers from within a radius of 30 miles 
of Calcutta , 

A customs and excise duty, not exceeding 
two annas per bale of 400 lbs , on raw jute , 

A two per cent, consolidated Corporation 
rate , and 

An annual Government grant of a lakh and 
a half. 

The Act provides for the appointment of a 
whole time chairman of the trustees and the 
membership of the Trust was fixed at eleven, 
part of the members being nominated by Gov^ 
emment and others elected by local bodiet 
wboM toteiesto are moet nearly coseemwli 
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^ The fonowing are the present Board of Trus- 
teoa: — The Hon’hle Mr. 0. H. Bompas, i.o.s., 
Vhaiman ; The Hon'ble Mr. C. ¥, Payne, i o.s.. 
Chairmen of the Calcutta Municipal Corpora- 
tion {ex^fficto); The Hon'ble Baja Reshee 
Case Xaw, oj.£., elected by the Corporation, 
The Hon'bl^ Bal Badha Charan Pal, Bahadur, 
elected by the Ward Commissioners ; Mr. 
J. P. Wyness, elected by the Commisaion- 
en appointed under Sec. 8 (2) of the Calcutta 
Munim^l Act, 1809 , Mr. W. K Dods, elected 
by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce ; The 
Hon*ble Bal Sitanath Bai Bahadur, elected by 
the Bcmgal National Chamber of Commerce, 
Sir B. N. Mookeijee, k o l E , Sir F. H. Stewart, 
Kt., 0.1.B, The Hon Mr. A. Birkmyre and 
Bai Atmaoa Prosad Sarkar, Bahadur, appointed 
by the Bengal Government. 


The Board and their Work. 

It was impossible to settle in advance the 
exact projects to be undertaken by the Trust 
All details of these were, therefore, left to be 
worked out by the Trust after its constitution. 
Government exercising control by having all the 
individual schemes sent to them for approval 
before execution. The Trust did not enter 
cm a virgin field. The Municipal Corporation 
bad previously dealt in some measure with 
the problems they were appointed to solve 
and the Trust started work with the initial 
benefit of this previous labour. Thus, the 
Corporation had aligned many roads and this 
work was useful to the Trust, though in some 
coses modifications were necessary'. 

The work upon which the Trust are now 
definitely embarked may be divided into three 
classes as follows — 

Many parts of Calcutta are over-crowded 
with buildings and ill-provided with roads 
These areas are to bo re-arrangcd both 
on the ground of sanitation and for 
convenience of traffic; 

Population will continue to throng into the 
overcrowded parts unless it can live on 
the outskirts and at the same time have 
speedy access to the business centres of 
the town. Quick traffic can only take 
place along broad roads. These are al- 
most wantmg in Calcutta. The construc- 
tion of broad roads will at the same time 
ventilate the overcrowded parts of the 
town and it has been recognised from 
the outset that the construction of broad 
roads running both north and south and 
east and west will thus secure a double 
object , 

There is the question of providing for the 
population displaced by Improvements, 
and still more important of providing 
tor the natural growth of population 
by laying-out ro^s and building sites 
on Bp^ely populated areas on the out- 
gUrtB of the town. When persons of the 
working class are displaced or likely to 
be displaced the Trust can build dwellings 
tor them if private enterprise does not 
the work. 


En^eer’s Survey. 

The Tnist perceived at once that the problem 
of pfovtdtoff Improved traffic facilities for 
Cideiitta and Its soborbs must be dealt with 
M • itagto piohtoiii wd hy a lingie mind. The 


first duty set by the Trust to their chief engi- 
neer was, therefore, to prepare a scheme of 
main roads of primary Importance. The chief 
engineer Mr. E. P. Bicnards, m I O.B.. 
devoted his whole attention to this task and 
his report was issued early in 1914. Mr. 
Bichards’ report, which was accompanied by 
maps and numerous photographic illustra- 
tions, made a volume of 400 closely printed 
foolscap pages. He found Calcutta “a city 
which IS in a very much more than ordinary 
bad way”, and early discovered the serious 
fact that “the Calcutta Improvement Act of 
1911 was almost useless for the great task 
set to the Trust”. The Trust was not con- 
stituted under a Town Planning Act but only 
under a local Housing Act, so that “ Calcutta 
and her suburbs cannot possibly be jointly 
planned or controlled, or be moderately im- 

S roved, under the existing Improvement Act.” 

[r. Bichards’ report deals with the general 
conditions and needs of the city and the gene- 
ral policy of reform, with the general legislative 
and financial aspects and with the main pro- 
gramme of work. He discusses the Calcutta 
of to-day, showing the chief faults as to which 
Improvements are required. A comparison is 
made between Calcutta and other cities, by 
way of illustrating Calcutta needs, and In this 
manner finance, roads and streets per square 
mile, road and street widths, percentage of 
open spaces, tramway mileage per head of 
population, the status of the city as a port, 
and 80 on, are fully dealt with. An important 
chapter deals with the Calcutta slums and 
makes recommendations as to what should be 
done m regard to them. Another chapter 
discusses the general problem of city improve- 
ment and another Is devoted to suburban 
planning and developments. 


Improvement Schemes. 


The Engineer submitted early in 1916 an 
interesting report on the widening of Howrah 
Bridge. Meanwhile, the Board undertook certain 
improvement schemes wliich would not be 
interfered with by any larger schemes 
adopted later. The Board also embarked on 
a re-housing scheme with a view to provide 
accommodation for persons likely to be dis- 
placed by the improved schemes under pre- 
parati..n. The buildings designed resemble 
those erected by the Bombay Improvement 
Trust. The scheme was sanctioned by Gov- 
ernment in August, 1912, but Its execution 
has proved more expensive than was antici- 
pated, mainly owing to the rise in the price 
of building materials. The following para- 
graph from the Calcutta Improvement Trust’s 
first annual report shows the standard accord* 
Ing to which they regard their re-housing 


plans — 

“The housing problem In Calcutta is of 
supreme Importance ; tbe figures of the last 
census show that much of the improvement 
in the health of Calcutta is only apparent; 
the sanitary measures of the Corporation 
resnlt in the removal of bustees and the popu* 
lation which occupied the bustees does not 
find beidthler accommodation in the same 
locality but moves on to even more Insanlta^ 
bustees in tbe suburban wards or in tbe ad- 
jacent suburban municipalities. Tbe^BoafU 
do not s&tldpate nor 4o they Mxt, that im 
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obawl should become the usual dwelling for 
the poor of Calcutta, but it may be suitable 
to some classes of its heterogeneous popula- 
tion, and especially to those who come here 
(or work, lea% Ing their families behind. It 
IS very difficult to see what other class of build- 
ing can be erected by the capitalist where land 
costs more than Rs 600 a cottah. On really 
cheap land it is possible that good results 
could be obtained by arranging for the con- 
struction of sanitary bustees, the Board meiely 
laying-out and draining the site and controlling 
the dass of hut erected.” Ihe Board under- 
took the erection of three blocks of buildings as 
an experiment. The cost of the land worked out 
at Bs. 882 a cottah It is recognized in Eng- 
land that the working classes cannot profitably 
be housed on land costing more than £800 an 
acre, or Rs. 76 a cottah There will, there- 
fore, be a loss on the Calcutta experiment, as 
was anticipated by the Board from the outset 
“ It appears, therefore *’ say the Tiustees in 
their 1914 report, “ that the buildings would 
show a fair return of capital if the rooms 
in the two upper storeys were let out at Bs 6 
a month, those on the ground floor at Bs 5 a 
month and the shops at Bs 10 ” i 

The Board believed the buildings to be much ! 
cheaper than anything of tlie kind hitherto 
erected in Calcutta, and applications received 
showed that “there would apparently be no 
difficulty in fllhng a building with tenants of 
tile Bengali middle class, if the whole building 
or the two upper storeys of each block were 
exclusively reserved for their use. The 
Board, however, in their 1914-15 report, stated 
that they “consider that it is most important 
to ascertain what rent can be paid and 
what accommodation is required by the artisan 
aud labouring classes They have, therefore, 
decided to let the rooms at lower rates to artisans 


and labourers and if the buildings once become 
popular, it will doubtless be possible to raise the 
rents at a later i>eriod.” 

A year's experience on these lines diowed 
that the buildings were popular, though they 
did not become fully occupied, and the rent 
recovered gave a return of 8 per cent, on the 
capital expenditure. The Trust in their next 
report said that one reason why the dwellings 
were not fully occupied was probably the fact 
that in the search for cheap land the Trust 
placed the buildings too near the boundaiy of 
the Municipal Corporation area. “ People of the 
poorer classes who are willing to live so far 
from the centre of Calcutta generally prefer 
to cross the boundary into Maniktola M!imici- 
pality, which is only a hundred yards away and 
where rent and rates are less, thou^ the sani- 
tary conditions are deplorable”. The Trust 
find reason to believe that similar buildings 
near the centre of Calcutta would let at more 
remunerative rates. Meanwhile it was decided 
to admit tenants of other than the working 
classes and this led to an Immediate inrush of 
petty clerks and students This class ot tenants 
aie still admitted and come m fret ly 

The Trust’s programme of improvement is 
constantly undergoing development, but works 
Were greatly hampered during the year under 
review by war conditions 

It was estimated in the Joint Report of 1913 
that the cost of land required for the roads 
in the City proper, would be 

Gross Bs. 7,00 Lakhs. 

Nett 3,27 „ 

The estimates for the roads now proposed 
amount to 

Gross Bs. 10,35 Lakhs. 

Nett 3,25 „ 


BOMBAY IMPROVEMENT TRUST. 


Bombay is an island twelve miles long, but 
very narrow and containing only 22 square miles 
altogether, but in the city, occupying little 
more than half the island, there lives a popu- 
latnn enumerated at 972,892 and actually 
totalling over a million Bombay is, in point 
of population, the second city of the British 
Empire. Seventy-six per cent of its million 
people live in one-roomed tenements Imagine 
the terrible conditions of overcrowding and 
lack of sanitation which these facts imply and 
3^ou have the reason why the severe onset of 
plague eighteen years ago led to the formation 
of the Improvement Trust, for the special 
purpose of ameliorating the sanitary condition 
of the city. Plague was imported iuto India 
from the Par East and was first discovered in 
Bombay in 1896. There was a great panic 
among the population. Every house had its 
victims, most persons attacked oled. There 
was a general flight of the population to the 
country districts. It is estimated that nearly 
half a million so fled. Grass grew in the princi- 
pal streets. These ciroumstanoes directed the 
attention of the authorities, as nothing else 
could joAve done, to the problem of brm^^g 
uav^opment and housing arrangements 
re^u(teihen|». 


It was at once recognised that the task was 
too great for the Municipality, and a special 
body, termed the Trustees for the Improveirent 
of the City of Bombay, was appointed. It 
consists of 14 members, of whom four are 
elected by the Municipality and one each by the 
Chamber of Commeice, the Millowners* Asso- 
ciation and the Port Trust, and the balance 
nominated by Government, or sit ea;- 
offiew as officers of Government. The Board is 
presided over by a whole-time chairman (who 
has hitherto always been either a covenanted 
civilian or an officer of the Public Works 
Department) and he is also head of the ex- 
ecutive The present chairman and member’ 
of the Trust are as follow . — 

Chairman — 

Mr J. P. Orr, O.S.L, I.O.8., JJP. 

EX’Officw — 

Mai -General W.C. Knlgjit, 0.8.1., O.J., D.S.O., 
A D.O., General Officer Ckimmanding 
Bombay District, 

Mr, W. C. Shepherd, i.o s., J.P., Collector 
of Bombay. 

Mr. P. W. Monle, I.0JB., J.P., Municipal 
Cop^i^tjoncr for tl^e City pf Bombay, 
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EleeUd by the Corporatwn — 

Sir Bhaichandra Krishna Bhatawadekar, 
Kt., L.M, JP. 

The Hon. Sir Dmsha Edulji Wacha, Kt ,J p. 
The Hon’ble Mr Chunilal V Mehta J P , 

Mr. Co'wasji Jchangir Kcadymoiiey, o b.e , 

J.p. 

Elected by the Chamber of Commerce — 

Mr A M. Tod, J. P 

Elected by the Port Triiatees — 

Mr G. W. Hatch, l c s., j.p 

Elected by the MiUoumen* Aseocmtwn — 

Sir Sassoon David, Bart , J.p. 

Nominated by Government — 

Mr. A. H. Whyte, J.P. 

Sir Lawless Hepper, Kt , J p 

The Hon Mr Lalubhai Samaldas Mehta, 
o.i E , J. P. 

The specific duties of the Trust are to con- 
struct new and widen old streets, open out 
crowded localities, reclaim lands from the sea to 
provide room for expansion, and construct 
sanitary dwellings for the poor. 

The Sanitary Problem. 

Bombay city grew on haphazard lines, 
houses being added as population poured in 
with the growth of trade and without any 
regard to town planning or the sanitary re- 
quirements of a great town The price of 
land W'as always comparati\ely high, owing 
to the small area of the Island, and while the 
builder had only one object in view, namely, 
to collect as many rent paying tenants as 
possible on the smallest possible piece of land, 
there were no proper restiaints to compel him 
to observe the mo^t ordinary rules of hygune 
The result was the erection ot great houses, 
sometimes five and six storeys high, consti- 
tutmg mere nests of rooms Theie was no 
adequate restriction as to the height of these 
chawls, or the provision of surrounding open 
space, so that the elementary rules as to the 
admission of light and air went unobserved 
and the house builder mvaiiably erected a 
building extending right up to the margins 
of his site Consequently, gicat houses ac- 
commodating from a few hundred to as many 
as four thousand tenants were built with no 
more than two or three feet between any two of 
thorn and with hundreds of rooms havmg no 
opening at all into the outer air. 

The Trust has practically reconstructed 
large areas on modem sanitary lines, but the old 
mmiicipal by-laws having unfortunately remain- 
ed quite inadequate for the due control of 
private building operations by the Municipality, 
the Trust ha\e spent millions sterling 
of public money in sweeping away abuses, 
while unscrupulous landlords, still unchecked, 
added in the same old manner to the insanitary 
conditions of the place. Thus, the Trust acquire 
and destroy insanitary houses on a certain area 
legse the s^tes and permit new houses to be 


built on them subject to the reservation of a 
certain breadth of open ground round the edges 
of the site to provide for the necessary angle of 
light and air for the lower rooms of the new 
building But bordering on this area there will 
be old houses that were not acquired as part 
of the improvement scheme and the municipal 
by-laws have allowed the owners of these to 
increase their height by one or more storeys 
without regard to the fact that they were 
thus undoing the very work of providing for 
the admission of light and air upon which the 
Trust had just poured out money. private 
Jandloids have taken the fullest advantage of 
the loophole The amendment of the Municipal 
by-laws so as to cure such abuses has been 
under discussion by the Municipal Corporation 
foi many years and improved by-laws have been 
prejmred. The\ are still under consideration 
by the Municipal Committee, 

Finance. 

The work with which the Trust was charged 
was bound to prove unrciminerative, with the 
exception of rtclainations from the sea, and 
at the outset, thcrefoic, certain Government 
and Municipal lands were vested in the Trust, 
the usufruct of which it ciijovs, and the Trust 
at the outset leccived a contribution from 
municipal revenues not exceeding 2 per cent 
on the rateable value of the property assessed 
for taxation In practice, the works are 
financed out of 4 per cent loans, which are 
guaranteed by the Municipality and the Govern- 
ment, and the revenue of the Trust is used 
to meet inteiest and sinking fund charges. 
The Trust, pioceeding or these lines, found 
itself, in 1910, at the end of its resources. 
When the Trust was constituted it was esti- 
mated that the usufruct on the public land 
vcisted in it would represent a contribution 
of Rs 96,00,000 (£640,000) from the general 
ta\pa>ei But in practice this was leduced 
to less than Rs 43,00,000 (£286,666) The 
Trust found itscdf with unpledged resources 
estimated at only Rs 16,00,000 (£106,666). 
The Government of India came to its assistance 
with a cash giant of half a crore of rupees 
(£‘i3S,333), given out of a budget surplus 
Special legislation was earned through the 
Bombay Legislative Council m 1913 to increase 
the advantage of the Trust from Provincial 
and Municipal appiopiiations, and legislative 
measures were initiated to enable the 
Tiust to raise money by special local taxation 
in Bombay The cautious estimate of Rs. 
] 6,00,000 also pioved to have been below the 
mark In the years following 1910, when the 
estimate was made, there was an improvement 
In the Trust's revenue, so that in 1913, after 
the amendment of the financial clauses of the 
Act and the grant of 50 lakhs by the Govern- 
ment of India, and in spite of Important addi- 
tions to the Trust’s programme, the triennial 
financial forecast showed that the margin for 
expansion had increased to Rs. 95 lakhs Inas- 
much as the whole of this sum was required for 
completion of the Eastern Avenue, It was still 
necessaiy that the Trust should be provided 
with further funds for direct expenditure on 
improvement schemes. To this end a Bill was 
Introduced Into the Bombay Legislative Coun- 
cil on I6th Deceml>cr, 1918, providing tof 
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levy of a surtax in stamp duty on conveyances 
of property In Bombay and for the pa 3 rment of 
the nett proceeds to the Trust The Muni- 
cipal Corporation, however, protested against 
the raising of the necessary funds at the expense 
of the property owners of Bombay and sugges- 
ted, as they and the Tnist had already sugges- 
ted in 1911, that an export duty on bales of 
cotton exported fiom Bombay should be levied 
instead. Government announced at the March, 
1914, meeting of the Legislative Council tliat 
the Bill would be held over pending considera- 
tion of this suggestion. The matter has not 
yet proceeded further 

Meanwhile, the 1916 triennial financial fore- 
cast shows further important circumstantial im- 
provement in the Trust's position, the result 
being to establish that after making full allow- 
ance for the worst probable effects of the war 
and full provision for all sanctioned schemes to 
the end of September, 191 (>, including the two 
Barel road schemes, which it had been supposed 
would exhaust the Trust’s financial resources, 
the Trust have a margin of Bs 122 lakhs for 
expansion of theli programme The main point 
for notice is that the new forecast shows the 
total loss on thelfi schemes included in the 1913 
forecast as Rs 309 lakhs against the correspon 
ding figure of Bs 852 lakhs estimated in 1913, 
an improvement of Bs 43 laklis, oi 12 per cent., 
this improvement being for th(‘ most part made 
up of small items in several schemes 

"The salient features of the Trust’s present 
sanctioned programme of 41 scht'mes may be 
summarised as fodows — Capital spent on 
acquislUon and works gradually rises from 
69.t lakhs at end of 1917-18 to 969 lakhs at end 
of 1944-45 Debt gradually rises from 568 lakhs 
in 1917-18 to 788 lakhs in 1024-25 Annual in- 
terest and sinking fund rharges thereon gradu- 
ally rise from 25,62 lakhs In 1917-18 to 35 85 in 
1925-26. From 1959-60 they gradually fall as 
loans are jiaid off till they vanish in 1984-85 
Permanent ground rents gradually rise from 
32,84 lakhs in 1917-38 to 30 33 lakhs in 1946-47 
Nett annual revenue from estates rises from 
24,52 lakhs in 1917-1918 to 31 33 laldis in 
1956-57. From 1998-99 onwards the nett reve- 
nue gradually falls as scheduled lands revest in 
Government and the Municipality iiU when In 
2029-30 none such remains with the Trust it 
reaches 23 11 lakhs Margin for expansion of 
programme, Bs 122 lakhs." 

The Trust in November, 1916, carried 8 re- 
commendation of theii Improvements Committee 
to ask their solicitors to draft an amendment 
to the Improvement Tnist Act which would give 
the Board powers, similar to those provided for 
in the English Act for the housing of the work- 
ing classes, to acquire parts of houses, to re- 
move obstructive houses, and to levy better- 
ment contributions from houseowners who bene- 
fited by such Improvements, the aim of this 
amendment bemg to enable the Trust to deal 
with areas "represented" for improvement by 
the Municipal Corporation without the great 
expense of total demolition procedure. A draft 
from the solicitors Is stlD under conslderatj on by 
the Trust. 

The following are some details of the Bill to 
amend the City of Bombay Improvement Act, 
as jgst mentioned, was passed lt>y the 


Provincial Legislature In Jan. 1913. The main 
object of the Bill was to simplify the financial 
arrangements between the Government, the 
Municipality and the Trust and make them 
more favourable to both the local bodies. Under 
the old Alt as already mentioned, the annual 
municipal contribution to the Trut^ was an 
indefinite sura limited by a maximum of 2 
per cent on the municipal assessments of the 
year Under tlic Amended Act the municipal 
contribution is a definite share of the year’s 
general tax reccipts.appioxlmatmg to 2 per rent, 
on assessments ami subject to no maximum, 
and the Tnist keep their profits for their own 
use Under the original Act, the Trust had 
fiorn 1909 onwards to pay to Government 
and the Municipality 3 per cent, per annum 
as interest on the schedule value of the Go- 
vernment and municipal lands vested in them, 
while Government and the Municipality were 
at liberty to resume anv unloased, vested 
lands for public purposes without paving 
compensation, except in respect of capita* 
spent by the Trust in improving them. Under 
the amended Act the Trust have no interest 
to pay, and Government and the Municipality 
must, on resuming vested lands, pay the Trust 
their full market value There arc other mo- 
difications of the old arrangements, similarly 
making for the financial benefit of the Trust. 
The new Act makes the Municlpalitv the re- 
versioners of the Tiust's assets and liabilities. 
Apart from finance, the new Act contains 
important new sections under which the Trust 
are emix>wered to co-operato with employers 
of labour for the housing of the working classes 
by constructing chaw Is for their employes 
and leasing them to the employers at a rent 
(alculated so as to yield to the Trust in the 
course of the 28 years of the lease the capital 
sum spent in the sclumo, plus interest payable 
on the debcmtiires by which the capital was 
raised, the chawis then becoming the property 
of the employers The Trust are now corres- 
ponding with several millowners »lxmt schemes 
under these sections, and one set of chawis 
consisting of 5 out of 8 blocks has been 
completed for the Spring Mills. 

Plan of operations. 

The work of the Tiust, so far as it has gone 
or IS planned, can be divided into two parts. 
The first conceined the immediate alleviation 
of the woret burdens of insanitation and the 
second consists of opening up new residential 
areas. The Trust began by attacking the 
most insanitary areas Two broad roads, 
running due east and west, were cut through 
the worst parts of the city, sweeping away 
a mass of insanitary property and admitting the 
healthy westerly breezes to the most crowded 
parts of it These thoroughfares are known 
as Sandhurst-road and Princess-street. They 
are now practically completed, and the greater 
parts of them are already settled under the 
new conditions, with sites on both sides of them 
disposed of on long leases and many new 
bulldmgs built and occupied Meanwhile, 
large areas of good building land, lying Idle 
for want of development works, have been 
developed and brought on the market, 
sold at remunerative rates and largely built 
upon. iDBtaocet of this development 
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the Chaupati and Qamdevi estates, the land 
overhung by Malabar Hill, between it and the 
native city. Hieso were cut up with fine new 
roads and are now nearly covered with modem 
suburban dwellings Tv o of the most 1 nsanltaiy 
quarters In the midst of the city have been level- 
led to the ground and rebuilt in accordance with 
hygienic principles Sanitary chawls have been 
built for about 20,000 persons So much for 
the first phase of the Trust’s labours. 

The second phase, arising gradually out of 
the first and advancing along with its later 
stages, consists of the development of a new 
suburban area in the north of the island, be- 
yond the present city, and the construction 
of great arterial thoroughfares traversing the 
island from north to south The latter under- 
takings were originally known as the eastern 
and western avenue schemes, but the cost of 
land Is rising so rapidly throughout the city, 
and the expense of new works is accordingly 
growing so heavy, that the western avenue 
has had practically to be abandoned and 
modified improvements of existing highways 
from south to north, on the western side of 
the city, substituted for it The eastern 
avenue will run from the back of Crawford 
Market, the northernmost limit of the modem 
commercial city, directly north to the northern 
eqd of Suparibagh-road, near the western en- 
trance road to old Government House, Parel, 
and have a width varying from 100 to 120 feet. 
It is divided into three sections The first, 
starting from Crawford Market and reaching to 
Pydhonie,l8 already in the hands of the engi- 
neers for execution The second, for which 
Parel-road requires widening, has been sanc- 
tioned by Government and the Improvement 
Trust are now acquiring the necessary properties 
for carrying it out. 


Beyond the northern end of the Eastern 
Avenue, the north-east portion of the island, 
extending some three miles, consisted until 
recently of swampy rice lands, Interspersed 
with bits of jungle and small hills and a few 
building areas The Trust have acquired the 
whole area. A broad thoroughfare has been 
laid through the centre of it, with other roads 
connecting the outlymg parts with the ccntial 
road and with the railway stations. Some 
of the hills have been levelled and the material 
from them used to fill the low-lying parts of the 
estate. Development some time ago reached the 
stage of readiness for building in the half of the 
scheme nearest the city, and the Trust are now 
devoting their after tion to facilitating private 
enterprise in this direction. Some building has 
already been commenced. The suburbs will 
probably become largely n^sidential for people 
whose dallv pursuits take them to the southern 
city, but its chief use will be for those whose 
avocations employ them in the large new port 
extension which the Port Trust are carrying out 
at the north of the present port and where the 
new cotton green and grain yards will be situat- 
ed. The Port Trust have reclaimed 596 acres of 
land from the north of the harbour, at a cost 
of £1,833,883, and the whole of the export 
trade of the port will be concentrated in this 
new area and in that adjoining it, at Mazagaon 
and Sewrl 


Statistics. 

The following are some statistical details 
of the progress of the Trust’s operations. By 
the end of 1017-18 the Board had raised Es. 
568 lakhs (face value, nett receipts being E8.560 
lakhs) by loans and their total capital receipts 
Including 50 lakhs received from the 
Government of India in 1911 and 4 lakhs from 
the Government of Bombay in 1913, amounted 
to Es 734 iakhs, out of which they had spent 
42 lakhs on Improvement of Government and 
Municipal lands temporarily vested in them, 
Rs. 648 lakhs on their own acquired estates 
and 3 lakhs on their office building. The 
following table, taken from the Trust’s official 
report shows the extent of the development 
operations carried out by the Trust up to the 
end of the official year 1917-18 . — 

Sq yards 

Developed Land. in 

thousands 

Permanently leased .. .. 1,194 

Chawl sites 80 

Yet to be permanently leased . . 441 

Remainder roads, open spaces, 
etc 965 


Total .. 2,680 


Rent of permanently- 

leased area .. .. Es 16 2 lakhs 

Area of undeveloped 

land in thousands of 
square yards . . . . 4,359 

Cost of acquisition . . Rs. 238 lakhs 

The disposal of plots on the Trust’s newly 
developed estates is now progressing at a 
favourable rate. Practice shows that for 
obvious reasons the disposal of plots proceeds 
most slowly when an estate first becomes 
available for leasing to the public. When the 
first plots have been taken up and house build- 
ing begins to assume definite proportions the 
remaining sites pass off without difficulty. 
Both in number and in area the plots dispos^ 
of during the year 1917-18 far exceeded those 
dl'^posed of in any previous year In point of 
value the total fell below that of 1910-17, but 
this is accounted for by the fact that but few 
plots situate in the city proper were available 
for disposal Great progress was made on the 
Dadar Matunga estate where 105 plots having an 
area of 91,000 square yards were disposed of 
The last of the remaining plots on the Colaba 
Reclamation was let In the three estates in 
which there were the largest transactions the 
value per square >ard of the land disposed of 
was as follows • — 



Maximum 

Minimum 

Average 


Rs 

Rs. 

Rs. 

West Agripada 

20 

9 

134 

Dadar-Matunga 

17 

74 

11 

Suparibag , . 

4^ 
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This Improved demand for the plots on the 
Trust's residential estates is a very satisfac- 
tory and encouraging feature. It seems to 
indicate that the public are at least be^nnlng 
to appreciate the advantages of the Trust's 
method of laying out their estates with a 
prescribed margin of land to be kept perma- 
nently free of building on each plot, in such a 
way that each lessee gets the oeneflt of the 
open spaces in his neighbour’s plot as well as 
those in his own. 

By the bednning of 1917-18 completion 
certificates had been issued for 426 buildings 
on the Trust Estate, exclusive of Police chawls 
and Trust chawls. In 1917-18 certificates 
were granted for 34 new buildings. 


The Working Classes. 

The average total population in the Trust 
chawls and semi-permanent camps was 19,044 
in 1917-18. The total rents of 4,796 rooms in 
the Trust chawls at the maximum rates 
works out to Rs. 2,81,112 per annum The 
maximum lor 1917-18 was Bs 2,77,544 or 
79 66 per cent of the total recoverable Rs 
2,80,742 of the year plus previous arrears of 
Rs 6,242. The difference between Rs 2,81,112 
and Rs 2,80,742, viz , Rs 370 is duo to 
vacancies The percentage of outgoings to 
gross chawl revenue is found to be approximately 
31 83% (against 32 86% in the preceding 
year) this proportion being higher than in the 
case of private cliawls mainly because private 
owners spend far less than the Board on the 
sanitation of their chawls On the basis of the 
maximum annual rent of Rs 2,81,112 and 
outgoings at 31 88% the net annual income of 
permanent chawls works out to Rs 1,91,494 or 
449% on the cost of chawls (including value of 
land) amounting to Rs 42,61,865 on which 
the Board pay annual interest and sinking fund 
charges at 4*61% amounting to Rs 1,96,472 
which is Rs 4,978 more than the net annual 
Income as worked out above. The average 
population of which was 15,671 during 1917-18 

The death-rate In the Trust’s permanent 
chawls has always been considerably below the 
general death-rate In the vicinl^. The smallest 
one room tenement on the Trust Estate Is 
large enough for a family of five. 


A New Method. 

A further development of method In dealing 
with insanitary areas is now In prospect. It 
has already been recognised that estimates 
on the old wholesale demolition lines would 
be prohibitively expensive for the large “re- 
presented ” areas remaining to be dealt with, 
owing to the constantly increasing cost of 
property and work, and could benefit only 
small areas surrounded by larger areas In which 
insanitary conditions are always going from 
bad to worse with the extension of building 
operations, under the lax Municipal by-laws 
already referred to. It Is recognised that 
what is wanted is some general scheme of 
improvement that can be applied all over the 
city and some means of putting an immediate 
check to the spread of further insanitary evils 
through the weakness of the by-laws, espe- 
cially In relation to the lighting and ventila- 
tion of one-roomed tenements The Trust 
officers have devoted much time to studying 
this question and the chairman some time 
ago propounded a scheme by which all in- 
adequately lighted and ventilated rooms in 
Bombay might be closed gradually and house- 
owners required, with some assistance from 
public funds, to reconstruct their houses, so 
that all rooms in them used for dwellings might 
have sufficient light and air. The scheme 
attracted the attention of Government, who 
appointed a representative committee to consider 
the new plan This committee submitted a re- 
port generally approving the suggestions but 
the Corporation to whom the report was sent 
by Government for consideration have not yet 
come to any decision about it. 

During the past two years there has been 
an important movement towards the esta- 
blishment of co-partnership housing societies on 
the Board’s Estate and the Board regard 
the new departure as one deserving every 
encouragement at their hands, especially in 
connection with the disposal of land In their 
Garden Suburb in the north of Bombay Island. 

The one co-operative housing society which 
has got to work in Bombay has proved a great 
success It is the Saraswat Co-operative 
Housing Society who have erected five buildings 
on the Trust’s Gamdevi Estate housing 48 
families on the well-known Co-partnership 
Tenants system. 
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The admin iftt ration of the affairs of the 
larger por\^ {Calcutta, Bombay^ Madra$, Rarachty 
Rangoon dnd Ctattagong) is veetpd by law in 
bodies specially constituted tor the 'purjKJse 
They have wide powers, but their proceedings 
are subject in a gre.ater degree than those of 
municipal bodies to the control of Government 
Except in Calcutta, the elected members are 
fewer in number than the nominated members 
At all the ports the European members con- 
stitute the majority and the Board for Bangoon 
consists wholly of European members. 

The income, expenditure and capital debt 
according to the latest figures obtainable from 
the Department of Statistics (India) of the 
five pnncip.il ports managed by Trusts (Aden h 
excluded from the tables) arc shown In the fol- 
lowing table — 


- 

Income 

1 

Expendi- 

ture 

Capital 

Debt 

Calcutta 

£ 1 

£ 

£ 

1,048,229 

1 

1,042,110! 

7,203,779 

Bombay 

1,187,064 

1,061,416 

10,204,383 

Karachi 

316,871* 

258,101 

1,733,569 

Madras 

179,498 

172,313 

872,004 

Rangoon . | 

300,846 

266,008| 

1,990,800 


In the Department of Statistics, India, the 
following returns ha\e been compiled showing 
the ratios home by the income and the expen- 
diture of each port to the total income and the 


total expenditure, respectively, of alt the chi(9f 
Indian ports during the year 1916-17, the latest 
perlo^d for which the reiurns are obtainable — 


- 

Income 
per cent. 

Expenditure 
per cent. 

Calcutta 

84 3 

36-8 

Bombay 

38 8 

37-5 

Madras 

5 <) 

0-1 

Karachi 

10 4 

9-1 

Rangoon 

9 8 

9 4 

Chittagong . . 1 

0 9 

1 0 


The latest retiiraofthe Department of Statis- 
tics shows that in the ten years ending 1916-17, 
the income and expenditure of each port have 
increased as shown in tlie following table. The 
total income of all the ports has increased In 
the decade by 83 9 per cent and the total 
expenditure by 7 2 9 per cent — 

I Increase per cent 


— 

Income 

Expenditure. 

Calcutta 

43-5 

45*0 

Bombay 

149 6 

139*3 

Madras 

155 9 

68*1 

Karachi 

48 5 

30*3 

Rangoon 

89 0 

74 6 

Chittagong 

87 8 

38 7 


The war has affected the trade of all the 
ports in a manner which makes it useless to 
continue comparisons up to date on the lines of 
the foregoing figures. 


CALCUTTA. 


The Commissionerfa for the Port of Calcutta 
kre as follows — 

Appointed by Government — The Hon’ble 
BIr. C J Stevenson Moore, 0 v 0 , 1 C s , Chair- 
man, Mr S C Williams, Offg Vice-Chairman. 

Elected by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce — 
Mr. C F Beadel (Beckir Gray & Co), Mr 
S. G L Eustace (Messrs. Kilburn & Co), 
Mr. L. Edwards (Mi ssrs Andrew Yule & Co ), 
Hie Hon'ble Mr W E Crum, OBB (Messrs 
Graham & Co ), Mr A Cameron (Mackinnon 
Mackenzie & Co), The Hon’ble Mr F W 
Garter, 0 l B , c b e. (Messrs. Turner Morrison 
4k Go.). 

Elected by the Calcutta Trades Association , — 
Mr. W. H. Phelps (William Heath). 

Elected by the Bengal Nalwnal Chamber of 
Commerce.— -Babu Nibaran Chandra Sircar 
(N, G. Sircar & Sons). 

EUeUd by the Municipal Corporation of Cal- 
0utta.— The Hon’ble Jtaja Hesliee Case Law, 


Nominated by Government — Mr A M Clark, 
(Agent, Bengal Nagpur Hallway) , Sir Kobert, 
S Highet, Kt. (Agent, East Indian Bailway), 
Mr E A S Bell (Agent, E B Railway) , Mt 
C W E Cotton,! OS ((Collector of Customs), 
and Captain M W Farewell, OIE, EJ.M. 
(Captain Superintendent, Kiddcrpore Dockyard). 

I The principal oflicers of the Trust are — 

Secretary, — Mr. J. McGlashan, m INST. C.E. 
(Offg) 

Deputy Secretary — Mr. T. H. Elderton (on 
leave) 

Traffic Manager — ^Mr T J McCloughin, 

Chief Accountant, — Mr N. G. Park, o.A. 

Chief Engineer, — Mr. J Scott, m. inst. o.B. 

Deputy Conservator, — Commander E. A. 
Constable, R.N. 

Consulting Engineer and London Ageidr-^H* 
J. Angus, M. XN8T. o.B. 
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\ The operations of the Trust have seriously 
been affected by the war, as owing to the posi- 
Wn of Calcutta, there has been practically no 
military traffic to be handled and the volume 
of iiaported goods and of coal exported has 
shrunk very largely, owing to the shortage of 
tonnare from unrestricted submarine attack 
on all vessels, firstly, by the loss of vessels 
actually engaged in trade with Calcutta, 
secondly, by the general diversion of ships to 
the Caj^ route with a consequential reduction 


in the number of voyages made by each, and 
thirdly, by the withdrawal of vessels from 
Eastern waters to meet the losses of tonnage 
incurred in Europe. A further loss of trade 
occurred from the restriction on the import of 
Burma nee into Calcutta, which the Govern- 
ment of India found it necessary to ’impose in 
order to relieve the heavy demands on rolling 
stock. The following table illustrates the 
effect of the war — 



Docks 

Jetties 

Nett Tonnage 

Yl ir. 

General 

exiKirts 

Coal 
( xj)orts 

lmi)oiis 

Imports ^ 

entering 
the Port. 


Tou'^ 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 


191.3-14 

1914-15 

1,231,589 

920,6.59 

.3,017 180 
2,633,805 

61 3,876 
700,133 

1 186,707 
917,078 

4,256,987 

3,714,344 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1,054,985 

1,185,159 

995,112 

1,010,645 
1,094,528 
1,014 903 

570,097 

444,210 

363,383 

788,431 
686 01 0 
633,603 

2,967,798 

2,804,680 

2,094,011 


In respect of income, there has been no 
com'spondmg shrinkage, the figures being as 
follows . — 

E,s 


1913-14 


.. 1,51,28,435 

1914-15 


.. 1,44,60,349 

1915-10 


.. 1,59,35,466 

1916-17 

. . 

.. 1,57,23,432 

1917-18 

. . 

. . 1,58,39,175 


But the development whleh might otherwise 
have been expected has not occurred and the 
actual results have been attained only by the 
imposition of special war surcharges brought 
into effect from 1st February 1915 In respect 
of general cargo and from Ist April 1916 in 
respect of coal During the first lour months 
of the year 1917-18 the decrease in income was 


very marked and an ('iihanci'mc'nt of the war 
surcharges was imiKistd vith effect from 1st 
August 1917 

At the time of the outbreak of war, the Com- 
mlssioneis had in hand large development 
schemes which had been prepared as the out- 
come of the report of the Special Port Facilities 
Committee appointc d by Government in Decem- 
ber 1913 to investigate the important questions 
connected with the future development of the 
port, but the executions of these schemes, so far 
as they were in hand in August 1914, has been 
seriously delayed and the commencement 
of the larger portions of them including the 
c-onstruction of a new dock to be entitled King 
George’s Dock, has been delayed both on account 
of the impossibility of obtaining materials and 
the financial restrictions laid down by the 
Government of India. 


BOMBAY. 


The Board of Trustees of the Port of Bombay 
Is constituted of 17 members, as follows • — 

Appointed by Ooternmerd — ^Mr. G W, Hatch, 
I C. S {Chairman), Mr Mahomedbhoy Currim- 
bhoy Ebrahim (Messrs. Currimbhoy Ebrahim 
& Co ), Col. H. A. L. Hepper, K E (Agent, 
G. 1. P Ry ), Mr R. F, L. Whitty, i.c s (Collector 
of Customs, Bombay), the Hon’ble Mr. Pursho- 
tamdas Thakurdas (Messrs Narandas Raiaram 
& Co), Mr. R. Wooilcombe (Agent, B B 
C 1. Ry.), Mr. P. W. Monie, i.o s. (Municipal 
Commissioner, Bombay), Brigdr.-General W. C. 
Knight, OB., O.S.T., D.S.O., A.DO. (Military 
Officer serving with Bombay Brigade), the Hon. 
Mr. Phlrose 0. Sethna (Sun life Assurance Co., 
of Canada), Capt H. F, J. Wilson, o.k.g., 
K-f Ji. (Director of the Boyal Indian Marine.) 

Eleded by the Chamber of Commerce. — Mr. 
A. H. Froom (P. 0. 6. N. Co.), the Hon'ble 


Mr. T W. Biikett (Messrs. Killlok, Nixon & 
Co), Mr Nigel F. Paton (Messrs W. <fc A. 
Graham & Co ), Mr J. 8. Wardlaw Milne (Turner, 
Morrison & Co ) and the Hon. Mr. IiL N. Hogg 
(Forbes, Forbes, Campbell & Co ), 

Elected by the Native Piece Goods Merchants* 
AssocuUioh. — Mr. Devidas Madhowji Thakersey 
(Messrs Madhowji Thakersey & Co.), 

Elected by the MUloieners* Association . — Sir 
Vlthaldas D. Thackersey, Kt. (Messrs. Thakersey 
Mooljl & Co.). 

The following are the principal officers of the 
Trust 


Secretary,— M i. W. E. Sharp. 
Chxs Accountant* — Mr, J, Tyen 
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JSn^»Mrt.—Mci88r8. P. G. Messent, o i.B., m. 
IBS*. o.B. (Chief Engineer). Mr. A. C. W. 
Poebcry, k. INSt.o.b (Deputy Chief Engineer), 
I». H. Savlle, u. iNST. o.K. (Deputy Chief 
Engineer, New Docks Works), 

Port Officer , — Captain 0. S. Hickman, D s o , 
E.I.K. ‘ 

Docht Manager. — Major J. A, Cherry, 

The revenue of the Trust in 1916-17 amounted 
to Rs. 1,78,30,313 The expenditure amounted 
to Rs. 1,61,84,164. llie net surplus on the 
year’s working was Rs. 16,46,149, which was 
transferred to the Revenue Reserve Fund, 
from which the Trustees are temporarily financ- 
ing a large part of their capital expenditure 
The balance of the fund at the close of the year 
amounted to Rs 1,02,80,847. The aggregate 
capital expenditure during the year was 
Rs. 36,58,529 The constmctlon of the 
new Alexandra Dock railway station was 
completed and the mail steamer berth opened 
for passenger and mail traffic, in March, 1918. 
The first floor of tlic station, designed for the 
reception and sorting of mails, was handed 
over to Government and taken into use by the 
Chief Base Postmaster for the handling of all 
mails for the Expeditionary Forces The 
total debt of the Trust at the end of the year 
amounted to Rs 15,30,65,747 

The trade of the Port of Bombay during the 
last official year aggregated 1 8211 crores in value, 
a decrease compared with the previous year of 


about 7| per cent, (exclusive of Government 
transactions). 

The number of steam and square rigged 
vessels which entered the docks or vrere 
berthed at the harbour walls and paid dues, 
excludins those which remained for unloading 
and loading In the harbour stream durmg 
recent years, Including last year, is shoVn by 
the following statement * — 


Year. 


Number. 

Tonnage. 

1906-07 


. . 1476 

2,090,406 

1907-08 


.. 1477 

2,678,845 

1908-09 


.. 1474 

2,633,308 

1909-10 


.. 1611 

2,747,779 

1910-11 


.. 1589 

2,860,623 

1911-12 


.. 1519 

2,707,918 

19] 2-13 


.. 1566 

2.926,606 

1913-14 


.. 1579 

3,135,597 

1914-15 


. . 1880 

4,417,035 

1915-16 


. . 1794 

3,939,721 

1916-17 


.. 2112 

6,031,572 

1017-18 


. . 2060 

4,746,678 


The two dry docks were in constant occu- 
pation, the total tonnage of vessels dry docked 
amounting to the record figure of 1,463,688 
tons which exceeded the previous year’s record 
by 258,613 tons, Tlie biggest dry-docking 
tonnage for any pre-war year was 612,305 tons. 


KARACHI. 


The members of the Board of Trustees of the 
Port of Karachi are as follows — 

Chairman — Mr. H. C. Mules , 0.8.1., M V 0. 

Appointed by Ooiernment — ^Mr W U. Nicholas 
(Vice-(3halrman), (4nderson & Co ) Mr R F. L 
Wliitty, ICS (Chief Collector of Customs in 
Sind), Mr W. P. Freeman (District Traffic 
Superintendent, Karachi Port, North Western 
Railway) on leave, Mr G S Boequet, Major 
H W Tobin, DSO (General Staff Officer, 
Karachi Brigade), Mr T .1. Stephen (The 
National Bank of India, Ctd ) on leave, Mr 
Gidnmal r,ekhraj (Representative Indian Mer- 
chant), C!ol. H. J. Malion (Embarkation Com- 
mandant) on leave, Bt-Col. E. K Twiss, 
DSO acting 

Elected by the Chamber of Commerce . — Mr E 
A Pearson (Forbes, Forbes, Campbell & Cov , 
Ltd ,) Mr .T. R. Baxter (ftfackinnon, Mackenrie 
& Co.), Mr S 0. Woodward (Clement Robson & 
Co). 


Elects by the 

Allbtoy. 


M unicipatUy — Mr. Y usaf al i 


The principal officers of the Tnist are — 

Port -Commander G. N. J'orteath, 

B.I.M. 


(Vacant) Mr T. 8 Downle, OB.E 

acting). 




Sapentdendenf, Export and Iw})orL — Mr T S. 

l)o\vnle, OBB, (on deputation), Mr A 
A. Flynn (acting). 

The revenue receipts and expenditure of 
Karachi Port for the year 1917-18 were as 
under — 

Revenue r«‘Ceipts (excluding the Port Fund 
Account), Rs 64,17,250, Expenditure Rs 
48,19,035. Surplus Rs 15,98,215. Reserve 
Fund Rs 34,64,300 (face value) all invested 
in terminable securities. 

The revenue reei ipts in 1916-17 were Ra. 
44,91,044 The capital debt of the port at the 
close of the last financial year amounted to 
Rs 2,68,84,923 

The number of vessels entering the port in 
the year 1917-18 was 5,604 with a tonnage of 
3,074,6061 tons against 4,801 with a tonnage of 
2,522,945 tons in 1916-17. This is exclusive 
of vessels put back and fishing boats. ]^e 
number of steamers which entered the port was 
1,439 against 1,118 in the previous year. The 
tonnage of steamers entering the port was 
2,851,533 compared with 2,341,278 in the 
previous year 

Imports landed at the ship wharves during 
the year totalled 161,115 t>ons aga^st 204,1^ 
in the previous year. Total shipments ffiom 
the ship wharves were 8,060,390 tons In 1917-18 
against 1,628,620 tons In 1016-17. 
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Plans and estimatee were in 1915 submitted 
^ and approved by (lovemment for a West 
Wharfage Scheme to provide 16 new berths, 
tlie cost being estimated at Es. 5,43,77,990, 
though the Tnist anticipate that these estimates 
*' will have to be thoroughly revised ** Some 
Es. 17 lakhs were spent on the scheme up to 
the ead of 1915, and for the present it is 
proposed to carry out a portion or tlio scheme 
only, viz., for 6 ^rths, at an estimated cost of 
over Es 1,48,00,000. Much dredging and the 
construotion of a protecting bank as the sea face 
of the new wharf and of a clay bund along the 
west side of the area to be reclaimed were com- 
pleted last year. Government also sanctioned 


In 1^15 plans and estimates for a Lower 
Harbour Improvement Scheme costing 
Es. 25,25,000, which is a corollary to the 
other improvements. Under this s^eme, the 
entrance channel will be deepened to a depth 
of 32 ft. 6 in. at L, W. O. S. T. This wiU 
enable any ship that can pass through the 
Suez Canal to enter the harbour and take up 
a berth at the lowest state of the tide. The 
sanctioned draught for the Suez Canal is now 
29 feet, but 32 feet are being worked up to 
and it is understood that this will not bo the 
extreme limit Nothing has been done in 
connection witli this scheme. Since 1916 work 
having been stopped by war conditions. 


MADRAS. 


The following gentlemen are the Trustees of 
the Port of Madras — 

Officials . — The Hon’ble Sir Prancis J E 
Bpring, K.C I E (Chairman), the Collector of 
Customs, Captain C. B Henley, E I M (Presi- 
dency Port Officer), and Mr W Hutton, 
AMICE (Superintending Engineer, V Circle, 
Madras) 

Non-Officials — (1) Nominated by Govern- 
ment — Mr A Muirhead, C I E., Mr E Todd, 
M E Ey. Eao Eihadur P Thyagaraya Chetti 
(him, B A , M E Ey. C Gopal Menon Avergal 
(2) Representing Chamber of Commerce, Mad- 
ras — The Hon’ble Mr Gordon Fraser, Sir Hugh 
S Fraser, Kt , Mr A P Symonds, Mr. H P M 
Eae, (3) Representing Southern India Chamber of 


Commerce, Madras — Khan Bahadur Muham* 
mad Abdul Kuddus Badsha Sahib and M. E, 
Ey Eao Sahib C Eamanujam Chetti Gam, (4) 
Representing Madras Trades Association . — ^Mr 
E J C Eobertson 

The receipts of the Tnist from all sources 
in 1917-18 were Es 16,74,265 against Es 
18,1.3,310 in 1916-17 These are the largest 
annual receipts on reco»'d and it is expected 
that those of 1918-19 wdl exceed them. The 
gross expenditure out of revenue — ^not counting 
contributions made by revenue to capital or 
repayment of debt — was Es. 17,91,537 
During the year 354 records with an aggregate 
tonnage of 738,371, including 210 from foreign 
I)orts called at the port as against 399 \esHeIs 
aggregating 901 ,708 tons in the pieccdlng year. 


RANGOON. 


The personnel of the Commissioners for the 
port of Eangoon is comprised of the following 
thirteen members — 

Appointed by Qoi^emment — Sir George 0 
Buchanan , Kt , K C I E , M Inst C E (Chair- 
man, on deputation), Mr J L Holmes, M Inst 
E (Chairman, pro tew), Mr J A Stevens 
(Chief Collector of Customs, Burma), Mr ECS 
Shuttleworth, (Offg Commissioner ot Police, 
Eangoon), Captain E J C Hordern, EIM, 
(Principal Port Officer, Burma), Mr O Scott, 
M A , I C.S (President, Eangoon Municipality), 
Mr ,T W A Bel ,Mr H B Huddleston, QBE 
(Vice-Chairman), and Maung Po Yee 
Elected by the Bunna Chamber of Commerce — 
Messrs .T A Poison, D, Eobertson, W. Bucha- 
nan and .T A Swan. 

EUcted by the Rangoon Trades Association — 
Mr F. Watson 
Officers of the Trust arc — 

Secretary — Mr I Cowling (on special war 
leave) , Mr H Leonard, sub pro tern 

Resident Engineer — ^Mr W Lindley, snb pro tern 
Executive Engineer {River Conservancy/) — 
Mr B. C Niven. AM Inst CE (on special 
war leave) ; Mr W. Lindley (officiating) 

Deputy Conservator — ^Mr. H G. G. Ashton (on 
special war leave) ; Mr. G. Cardno, sub pro tern 
Traffic Manager. — ^Mr E H. Keeling (on 
special war leave) , Mr. J. H. ffjinrose Wells, 
sub <pro 


Chief Accountant — D H James (on 
leave) , Mr S N Sen (officiating) 

Port Health Department — Dr F A Foy, 
M B , C M , D P H , Port Health Officer 

Port Police Department — Mr T. Austin, 

Superintendent 

The receipts and expenditure on revenue 
account of the port of Eangoon in 1917-18 uere 
as follows — 

Es 

Eeceipts •• •• • 41,45,306 

Expenditure 42,76,212 

Tlic capital debt of the port at the end of the 
year was Es 2,98,62,000 Securities (at cost) 
of Es 57,10,561 are held at the credit of the 
sinking fund 

The total value of the trade of the ixirt during 
the year was Es 4,896*66 lakhs, as compared 
with Es 5,272 44 lakhs in the preceding year 

The total imports (landed or sent inland in 
river craft) from sea-going vessels amounted 
to 737,961 tons Goods landed from vessels 
arriving from European ports and other ports 
outside Asia declined by 48 iier cent , and from 
Asiatic ports by 9 per cent The traffic at the 
jetties for inland vessels tot>alled 1,073,052 tons. 
The total number of steamers (excluding Govern- 
ment vessels) entering the port was 914 with a 
I total net registered tonnage of 1,744,986, being 
1 82 steamers ^nd 319,166 tons below ^e PrcYiOUll 
1 year. ‘ ’ 
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The Indian Ports. 


CHITTAGONG. 


Chittagong, In Eastern Bengal, on the light 
banh of the Kamaphuli river 12 miles from its 
mouth, was already an important place of trade 
in the sixteenth century, when the Portuguese 
merchants gave it the name of Porto Grando. 
The construrtion of the Assam Bengal Railway 
has made it the natural outlet for the trade of 
Assam and part of Eastern Bengal The chief 
business is the export of the Piecegoods, salt 
and kerosene oil are imported, and jute and 
tea are the principal exports. 


The chief business Is the export of tea, piece 
goods, salt and kerosine oil are imported, and 
tea and jute are the principal exports — 

Foreign Trade, 1917*18. Es. 
Imports . . . . . . . 40,70,988 

Exports 2,29,83,348 


Coasting Trade, 
Imports . . 

Exports . . 


1917*18 


2,10,09,667 

75,70,203 


VIZAGAPATAM HARBOUR PROJECT. 


The question of the creation of a harbour at 
Vizagapatam, to supply an outlet foi a large area 
of fertile country hitherto unde\ eloped and with- 
out suitable access to the outside w'orld, has been 
lately brought to the fore througli a report to 
the Bengal-Nagpur Railway Company by their 
consulting engineers, Sir .lohn AYolfe Barry, 
Lyster and partners This report, which was 
based on personal inspection, upholds the practi- 
cability of creating, at no very extravagant 
cost, an inland harbour to which access would 
be maintained by two breakwaters projecting 
into the sea, and by dredging a channel to the 
depth (in the first instance) of 24 feet A 
deeihwater quay would be provided, 1,500 feet 
in length, with a possibility of supplying further 
accommodation in the future The proposals 
made in this report have been carefully gone 
into at site by representation both of the con- 
sulting Engineer and the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway, and w'orking plans arc now Ixung 
prepared so that there may be no delay in start- 
ing work when funds are available for the purpose 
It is understood that the question is meeting 
with sympathetic consideration on the part of 
the Indian Government and that the Bengal- 
Nagpur Railway will probably be given powers 
to raise capital for the construction and working 
pf the port as part of their railway system. 


That the creation of such a port would have 
a beneficial influence on the development of 
a largo area in East Central India seems un- 
questioned It is pointed out that Vizaga- 
patam, lyiug as it does in front of the only 
practicable gap in the barrier of the Eastcni 
Ghats, is formed by nature to be the outlet 
of the Central Provinces, from which a con- 
siderable amount of trade has taken this 
route in the past, even with the imperfect 
communications hitherto a\ajlablr A neces- 
sary complement of the scheme w'ould be the 
construction of the proposed railway by Parvati- 
puram to Raipur, wliich with the existing 
coast line of the Bengal Nagpur Railway, would 
make a large and rich area tributary to the 
proposed port, and obviate the long and ex- 
pensive circuit by Calcutta A link would also 
be supplied in tlie most direct route to Rangoon 
from Europe by way of Bombav, while from 
an imperial point of view the possible provision 
of a fortified port on the long and almost un- 
protected stretch of coast between Colombo 
and Calcutta is held to be a consideration of 
great importance The lofty projecting head- 
land of the Dolphin's Nose would, it is pointed 
out, offer facilities for this purpose as well as 
protecting the entrance to the Port from the 
effects of south and south-westerly gates. 
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Famine. 


Famine In India Is the Inevitable accom- 
paniment of economic conditions which leave 
the bulk of the people dependent on the soil 
for their means ol livelihood. It is intensified, 
because the produce of the soil over the greater 
part of India is independent on a short rain> 
season, and the rains arc erratic and subject 
to violent fluctuations. It falls with excep- 
tional severity on India because the soil is 
divided into a multitude of petty holdings, 
tilled by people without any capital, living 
for the most part from hand to mouth, and 
amongst whom credit ceases to exist as soon 
as the rains fail In other agricultural coun- 
tries there are good seasons and bad, but there 
is none other, with the possible exception of 
China, where in a famine year millions of acres 
may not yield so much as a blade oi grass, c xcept 
under artificial irrigation The conclusion to 
be drawn from these conditions is that for many 
years to come India must be susceptible to 
famine The shock of famine ma> be mitigated 
by the spread of railways, by the development 
of irrigation, the* growth of manufacturing 
industry and the improvement of niral credit 
There is evidence that all these forces are 
tending greatly to reduce the social and econo- 
mic distill banco caused by a failure of the rains 
But they cannot entirely remove it 

Famine Under Native Rule. 

At one time there was a general tendency to 
attribute famine in India entirely to the effect of 
British rule In the golden age of India, Wc 
Were told — whenever it may have been — famine 
was unknown But India had been drained of 
Its resources of food by the railways, the people 
had been impoverishi'd by the land revenue 
demand and the country as a whole had been 
rendered less capable of meeting a failure of 
rains by the “ Dialn ’* caused by the Home 
Charges (qv) These fallacies have disappeared 
under the inexorable logic of facts A better 
knowledge of Indian history has shown that 
famines were frequent under Native nile, 
and frightful when they came, “In 1630“ 
says Sir William Hunter, in the History 
of British India, “ a calamity fell upon 
Gujarat Which enables us to realise the 
terrible meaning of the word famine in India 
under Native rule. Whole cities and districts 
were left bare of inhabitants.” In 1631 a Dutch 
merchant reported that only eleven of the 260 
families at 8 wally survived He found the road 
thence to Surat covered with bodies decaying 
on the highway wbpre they died, there being 
none to bury them. In Surat, that great and 
crowded city, he could hardly see any living 
persona . but ” the corpses at the corner of the 
streets lie twenty together, nobody burying 
them Thirty thousand had' perished in the 
town alone. Pestilence followed famine.** Fur- 
ther historical evidence was adduced by Sir 
Theodore Morrison in hla volume on the !^ono- 
inic Transition of India. The “ Drain” theory 
has been exploded. It baa come to be seen 
that whilst railways have checked the old- 
fashioned practice of storing grain in the vil- 
lages they hi^ve reserves, where 


they exist, available for the whole of India. In 
India there is now no such a thing as a food 
famine , the country always produce enough 
food for the whole of the population , famine 
when it comes is a money famine and the task 
of the State Is confined to providing the means 
for those affected by drought to earn enough 
to buy food The machinery whereby this Is 
done villi be examined after we have seen the 
experiences through which it was evolved. 

History of Recent Famines. 

The Orissa famine of 1866-67 may be taken 
ns the starting point because that induced to 
first great and organised effort to combat dis- 
tress through state agency. It affected 180,000 
square miles and 47,500,000 people. The Bengal 
Government was a little slow In appreciating the 
need for action, but later food was poured into 
the district in prodigious quantities. Thirty- 
five million units were relieved (a unit Is one 
person supported for one day) at a cost 95 lakhs. 
The mortality was very heavy, and it is estimated 
that a million people, or one-third of the popu- 
lation, died in Orissa alone. This was followed 
by the Madras famine of 1806, and the famine 
in Western India of 1868-70. The latter famine 
introduced India to the great migration from 
Marwar which was such a distinguishing feature 
of the famine of 1899-1900 , it is estimated that 
out of a total population of a million and a half 
in Marwar, one million emigrated There was 
famine in Bcharin 1873-74, then came the great 
South Indian Famine of 1 876-78. This affected 
Madras, Mysore, Hyderabad and Bombay for 
two years and in the second year extended to 
parts of the Central and United Provinces and 
to a small tract In the Punjab, The total area 
affected was 257,000 square miles and the popu- 
lation 58,500,000. Warned by the excessive 
expenditure in ]^har and actuated by the desire 
to secure economy the Government relief pro- 
gramme was not entirely successtul The excess 
mortality in this famine is said to have been 
5,250,000 in British territory alone. Through- 
out British India 700,000,000 units were relieved 
at a cost of Rs. crores. Charitable contrl 
butions from Great Britain and the Colonies 
aggregated Rs. 84 lakhs. 

The Famine Codes. 

The experiences of this famine showed the 
nece8«lty of placing relief on an organised basis 
The first great Famine Commission which sat 
under tlic presidency of Sir Richard Starchey, 
elaborated the Famine Codes, which amended 
to meet later experience, form the basis of the 
famine relief system to-day. They recommend- 
ed (1) that employment should be given on the 
reliei works to the able-bodied, at a wage suffi- 
cient for support, on the condition of perform- 
ing a suitable task , and (2) that gratuitous re* 
lief should be given In their villages or In poor 
houses to those who are unable to work. They 
recommended that the food supply should be 
left to private agency ; except where that was 
unequal to the demands upon it. They advl^ 
that the land-owning classes should be assisted 
by loans, and by general suspensions of revenue 
in proportion to t|3e crop failure. In sending f 
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Famine Ck>de to the provincial ffovemments, 
the Government of India laid down as the 
cardinal feature of their policy that the famine 
wage ** is the lowest amount sufficient to main- 
tain health under given circumstances. Whilst 
the duty of Government is to save life, it is not 
bound tO' maintain the labouring population 
at its normal level of comfort ’* Provincial 
codes were drawn up, and were tested by the 
famine of 1896-97. In that 307,000 square 
miles were affected, with a population of 

69.600.000. The numbers relieved exceeded 

4.000. 000. at the time of greatest distress. The 
cost of famme relief was Rs 71 crores, revenue 
was remitted to the extent of Rs. 11 crore, 
and loans given aggregating Rs If crore. The 
charitable relief fund amounted to about Rs. If 
crore, of which Rs. If crore was subscribed 
in the TJmted Kingdom The actual famine 
mortality in British India was estimated at 

760.000. llie experiences of this famine were 
examined by a Commission under Sir James 
Lyall, which reported that the success attained 
in saving life and the relief of distress was 
greater than had ever been recorded In fammes, 
comparable with it in severity, and tint the 
expense was moderate. But before the Local 
Governments had been given time to digest 
the proposals of this Commission or the people 
to recover from the shock, the great famine 
of 1899-1900 supervened. 

The Famine of 1899-1900. 

This famine affected 475,000 square miles with 
a population of 69,500,000. In the Central 
Provinces, Berar, Bombay, Ajmer, and the 
Hlssar district of the Punjab famine was acute 
it was intense m Rajputana, Baroda, Central 
India, Hyderabad and Kathiawar It was 
marked by feveral distinctive features The 
rainfall over the whole of India was in extreme 
defect, being eleven inches below the mean 
In several localities there was practically no 
rain. There was in consequence a great fodder 
famine, with a terrible mortality amongst 
the cattle. The water supply was deficient, 
and brought a crop of difficulties in its train. 
Then districts like Gujarat, where famine had 
been unknown for so many years that the loca- 
lity was thought to be famine immune, were 
affected , the people here being softeqed by 
prosperity, clung to their villages, in the hope 
of saving their cattle, and came within th* 
scope of the relief works when it was too late 
to save life, A very large area in the Native 
States was affected, and the Marwaris swept 
from their impoverished land right through 
Owtral India like a horde of locusts, leaving 
desolation in their train. For these reasons 
relief had to be given on an unprecedented 
scale. At the end of July 4,600,000 persons 
were supported by the State, Bs. 10 crores 
were spent on relief, and the total cost was 
estimated at Rs. 15 crores. The famine was 
also marked by a widespread acceptance by 
Native States of the duty hitherto shouldered 
by the Government of India alone — the supreme 
vespcmsibUity of saving human life. Aided 
loam to the extent of Es. 8^ crores, the 
Natii^ States did a great deal to brffig their 
adminittiation into line with that in British 
India* Although actual deaths from starva- 
tkm were tmigntflcant, the extensive outbreaks 
of ttiP •pt4ero}0 of 


malaria which followed the advent of the rams 
induced a famine mortality of approximately 
a million. The experiences of this famine 
were collated by the Commission presided over 
by Sir Antony MacDonnell. This Comnfis- 
Sion reported that taking the famine period 
as a whole the relief given was excessive, and 
laid down certain modified lines. The cardinal 
feature of their policy was moral strategy. 
Pointing out that if the people were assisted 
at the start they would help themselves, whilst 
if their condition were allowed to deteriorate 
it proceeded on a declining scale, they placed 
in the forefront of their programme the neces- 
sity of “ putting heart into the people ” The 
machinery suggested for this purpose was the 
prompt and liberal distribution of tagai loans, 
the early suspension of revenue, and a policy 
of prudent boldness, starting from the prepa- 
ration of a large and expansive plan of rdief 
and secured by liberal preparations, constant 
vigilance, and a full enlistment of non-official 
help The wage scale was revised ; the mi- 
nimum wage was abolished in the case of able- 
bodied workers , payments by results were 
recommended , and proposals were made 
for savmg cattle. 

Success of the new policy. 

The effectiveness of this machinery was 
partly demonstrated durmg the three lean 
years which followed the great famine in the 
Bombay Presidency. But it received Its 
most conspicuous demonstration when the 
rains failed m the Umted Provinces m 1907-08, 
Moral strategy was practised here on an un- 
precedented scale, tagai loans being granted 
with the greatest liberality. The effect of these 
measures was succinctly Indicated by the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces, 
Sir John Hewett, in a speech in summarising 
his administration prior to his departure in 
England in March 1912 He showed that in the 
autumn harvest of 1907 there was a shortage 
of 4 million tons of food grains and in the spiing 
harvest a shortage of 3 million tons, giving a 
total of seven million tons, or the food sup- 
plies for the Province for nine months and 
an economic loss of £38 million pounds. The 
Government advanced £1^ million to culti- 
vators for temporary purposes and large sums 
for wells and permanent irrigation. The 
whole of this sum was repaid except fifty-four 
thousand pounds remitted owing to a second 
bad season and twenty-five thousand pounds 
then outstanding. By common consent a 
great famine had never been met with less 
loss and suffering to the people, and two years 
later hardly a trace of it remained. In 1911 
the rainfaU failed over a considerable area 
in Gujarat in the Bombay Presidency and 
again in 1912 in the Ahmednagar Bist^ct of 
the Bombay Deccan and both these partial 
failures demonstrated that the shook of famine 
is far less severe now, owing to the increased 
resourcefulness of the people, than it was so 
late as 1899. Still further evidence in the 
same direction was furnished when the rains 
failed over large areas in the United Provinces 
in 1918-14. Ilils famine affected 17.000 square 
miles with a population of 6i millions, whilst 
distress was grave in 80,000 squwe miles 
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Three points soon emerged from the 
year->the people showed greater resisting 
power owing to their improve economic con* 
dJtion; they met the emergency with wonder- 
ful courage and resource: and the application 
of the relief programme brought the numbers 
on public works within manageable propor- 
tions. and induced the speedy return of the 
people to their normal avocations when the 
advent of bountiful rains in 1914 enabled agri- 
cultural operations to be generally resumed. 

The Government of India is now In posses- 
sion of complete machinery to combat the 
effects of drought. In ordinary times Govern- 
ment is kept informed of the meteorological 
conditions and the state of the crops , pro- 
grammes of suitable relief works are kept up 
to date, the country is mapped into relief 
circles, reserves of tools and plant are stocked 
If the rains fail, policy is at once declared, 
non-offlcials are enlisted, revenue suspended 
and loans for agricultural purposes made. 
Test works are then opened, and if labour in 
considerable quantities is attracted, they are 
converted into relief works on Code principles 
Poor houses are opened and gratuitous relief 
given to the infirm On the advent of the 
rains the people are moved from the large 
works to small works near their villages, liberal 
advances are made to agriculturists for the 
purchase of plough, cattle and seed When 
the principal autumn crop is ripe, the few re- 
maining works are gradually closed and gratui- 
tous relief ceases All this time the medical 
staff is kept in readiness to deal with cholera, 
which so often accompanies fanune, and ma- 
laria, which generally supervenes when the 
rains break. Recent experiences go to show 
that never again will the Government of India 
be compelled to distribute relief on the tre- 
mendous scale demanded in 1899-1900 The 
high prices of produce have given the culti- 
vators considerable resources, the extension 
of Irrigation has protected a larger area, and 
labour has become more mobile, utilising to 
the full the increasing industrialism of the 
country. For instance, in 1911 the rains in 
Gujarat failed completely, yet there was 
little demand for relief works, and the neces- 
sities of the cultivators were rather for fodder 
for their cattle than for money or food for 
themselves Various schemes are now under 
consideration for the establishment of fodder 
reserves in the villages 

Famine Protection. 

Side by side with the perfection of the ma- 
chinery for the relief of famine has gone the 
development of famine protection. The Fa- 
mine Commission of 1880 stated that the best, 
and often the only means of securing protec- 
tion from the extreme effects of faMne and 
drought, are railways and irrigation. These 
are of two classes, productive and protective 
Productive works being estimated to yield 
profits which will pay interest and sinking 
nmd charges are met from loans; protective 
works, which do not pay, directly from revenue. 
In order to guarantee that there should be 
continuous progress with protective works, 
the Famine Insurance Grant was instituted 
in 1876. It was decided to set apart from the 
general revenues Be. U or<^ annually, or 
one million sterling. The first obarge on this 


grant is famine relief, the second protective 
works, the third tne avoidance of debt. The 
chain of protective railways is now practically 
complete Great progress is being made with 
protective irrigation. Acting on the advice 
of the Irrigation Commission (ffv) an elaborate 
programme of protective irrigation tvorks is 
being constructed, particularly in the Bombay 
Deccan — the most famine susceptible district 
in India — and in the Central Provinces. When 
these are completed, the shock of drought 
will be immensely reduced. 

The Indinn Famine Trust. 

Outside the Government prv'^ gramme there 
is always scope for private philanthropy, 
especially in the provision of clothes, help for 
the superior class poor who cannot accept 
Government aid, and in assisting in the rehabi 
litation of the cultivators when the rains break. 
At every great famine large sums have been 
subscribed, particularly in the United Kingdom, 
for this purpose, and in 1899-1900 the people 
of the United States gave generous help. With 
the idea of providing a permanent famine 
fund, the Maharaja of Jaipur gave in 1900 a 
sum of Rs 16 lakhs, in Government securities, 
to bo held in trust for the relief of the needy 
in time of famine This Trust has now swollen 
to Rs 30 lakhs, chiefly from gifts by the found- 
er’s family It is vested m trustees drawn 
from all parts of India, and Is freely used in 
an emergency. 

The Cost of Famine. 

The fruits of this policy are revealed 
in a return on the last serious famine 
which has occurred in India. In the 
United provinces the failure of the 1913 
monsoon, lollowed by poor and unseason- 
able cold weather rams, led to a widespread 
lailure of crops affecting an area of 18,200 
square miles and a population of 6 millions, 
but the piospcrity of the preceding years 
had enabled the population to develop a far 
greater staying power than on previous occa- 
hions of famine, nor was the rise in food 
prices so marked Government made loans 
to cultivators amounting to over £1,250,000, 
besides suspending land revenue and sanction- 
ing remissions amounting to over £717,000. 
The necessity for direct measures of relief 
did not arise till December, which is consi- 
derably later than on previous occasions of 
famine The cost of direct relief operations 
to Government including provision of cattle - 
fodder, was about £382,0f'0. a far smaller 
figure than in the famine of 1907-08, although 
the estimated loss of food-grains was almost 
as great The Public Works Department, the 
civil authorities, and district boards arranged 
for the carrying out of numerous projects with 
famine labour These comprised construction 
of roads, tanks and irrigation works and the 
reclamation of ravine land — all works of un- 
doubted utility. Gratuitous relief amounted 
to £80,600, it was given principally to persons 
incapable of working. A. marked feature of 
the famine was the extreme soaroity of fodder, 
which was met chiefly by concession rates 
for the carriage of fodaer on railways and the 
supply of hay from the forests. Much good 
work was done by non-offiolal offortB> nnd a 
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charitable fund was raised to the amount 
of £27,424. The total cost of the famine to 
Government is estimated at £820,000, as against 
£2,130,000 in 1907-08 Good rains in July 
and September 1914 finally relieved the situ- 


ation and ensured a good kharlf crop. There 
was a widespread failure of the rains in 1918, 
but it is too early to estimate the economic 
results. 


BOY SCOUTS. 


The Boy Scouts movement, initiated ini 
^gland by Lt -Gen. Sir Robert Baden 
Powell (the (Thief Scout), has spread widely 
in India, and the Boy Scouts Association has 
received the patronage of the Viceroy and the 
heads of the local governments The aim of 
the Association is to develop good citi/enship 
among boys by forming their charac^r — 
training them in habits of observation, obe- 
dience and self-reliance — inculcating Io>a)t> 
and thoughtfulness for others— and teaching 
them services useful to the public and handi- 
crafts useful to themselves. , 

The following division of duties of the 
Indian Headquarters Is officially published ftr 
information — The Assvttant Chief C(mmii>- 
swner deals with all matters of organisation 
and Discipline, including the issue of Warrants 
to new local Associations and Officers, also the 
registration of new troops, which should be 
^plied for on Form C obtainable from the 
General Secretary. Recommcndaticms for 
awards of Life Saving Medals and Certificates 
should be made to him and also all applications 
for exemption from the swimming test for 
let class (Regulation 21) and ali correspon- 
^nce on the subject of Challenge Trophies 
Owing to the war the movement in India has 
suffered considerable dislocation and embarrass- 
ment. Fifteen new associations were formed 
during 1914-15 but six others are temporarily 
in suspension. The latest annual report gives 
the followng details of a census of Boy Scouts 
j^odations in India — Local Associations, 43 
Troops, 99. Scout Masters, 90. Assistant 
^t Masters. 26. Scouts, 2,161. Wolf Cubs, 
X 80 , Grand Total, 2,457. 


The General Secretary deals with routine matters 
official publications, sale of badges, and also 
all matters connected with the official publica- 
tion, The Boy Scouts Gazette of India Local 
Secretaries can communicate with him direct 
on these matters and it is not necessary to 
refer to the Commissioners on such subjects. 

The Boy Scouts Gazette of India published 
monthly, is the official organ of the Movement 
in India and m it are notlHcd aJ official notices 
and orders issued by the Indian Headquarters 
It is obtainable from the General Secretary 
Subscription Rs 2-8-0 per annum. 

Headquartfrs Staff in India 

Chief Commusioner — Major-General E. S 

May, c B , 0 M o, Lucknow 
Deputy Chief Commissioner — Lieut -General Sir 
W R Blrdwood, Kcsi, KCMO, cb, 
0 I r ,D s 0 On Seriue 
Off a Deputy Chief Commissioner — Major-Genera 
R Wapsharc, c.P , Poona. 

Commissioner for Sea Scouts — Captain W Lums- 
den, c.v 0 , ADO, R.N , Director, Roya 
Indian Marine, Bombay 
Deputy Commwsioner for Sea Scouts — (Tom- 
mander E A Constable, A D c ,R K , Comman- 
dant, Calcutta Port Defence \olunteers 
Assistant Chief Commissioner — Ca*ptain W. P. 

Pakenham- Walsh, R.E., Poona. 

Hon General Secretary — Captain A. Q Potter, 
A.D 0 , Dllkhusha, Lucknow. 

Hon Treasurer — E. E. Savi, Esq. Alliance Bank 
of Simla, Calcutta. 

I Bankers, — The Alliance Bank of Simla, Calcutta, 
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The Co-operative Movement. 


Before the end of the last century the co- 
operative movement had proved so successful 
In Its attempt at re-generating rural life in count- 
ries with such diverse conditions as Germany, 
Italy, Switzerland and Ireland, that enthusiasts 
like Mr Wolff, social workers like the late Gene- 
ral Booth, and Indian administrators like Sir 
Anthony (now Lord) Maedonell and Mr Duper- 
nox were anxious to introduce the movement 
to improve the economic and moral condition 
of the Indian ryot More than sixty per cent 
of the vast population of India subsists on 
agriculture and the majority of these millions 
generally live, under present conditions, from 
hand to mouth The ryot's occupation is 
healthy and productive, and he is proverbially 
honest and stralghtforwaid in his dealings, 
except when years of famine and hardship 
make him at times crafty and recalcitrant 
Owing to fiLS poverty, combined with deficiency 
in education and consequent lack of foresight, 
however, he has to incur heavy debts to meet 
occasional expenses for current seasonal pur- 
poses, the improvement of his land, or for 
ceremonial objects, and he has therefore to 
seek the assistance of the local money-lender, 
known as the Sowkar or the Mahajan The 
rates of interest on such advances vary from 
province to province and even in dilfiTcnt 
parts of a province The average rate ruling 
throughout Bombay Presidency is lower tlian 
in most other provinces and there are again 
variations in the rate in the Presidency itself , 
it is 6 to 12 per cent in Gujerat, and 12 to 24 
per cent m parts of Deccan, while it rises to the 
enormous figure of 50 per cent in several 
tracts In addition to charging these excessive 
rates the Sowkar extorts money under various 
pretexts and takes from the needy borrower 
bonds on which heavy stamp duties are payable 
One of the chief causes of the ryot’s poverty 
IS, that owing to the absence of security and his 
short-sightedness due to want of education, he 
doe^ not as a rule collect and lay by Ins savings, 
but fntters away his small earnings in extra- 
vagant and unproductive expendituie on the 
purchase of trinkets and ornaments and on 
marriage and other ceremonies In some cases, 
he hoards coins under the ground with the 
likelihood that on his death the money is lost 
to his family for good This absence of thrift 
and the habit of dependence, in case of difficulty, 
on the Government or on the Sowkar are the 
bane of his life There is besides a total absence 
of ideals or desire for progress. A Co-operative 
Society would change all this, inasmuch as it 
would provide him with a suitable institution 
ill which to lay by his savings and would teach 
him the valuable lesson of self-help through 
the sense of responsibility he would feel in 
being its member. Thus the chronic poverty 
and Indebtedness of the Indian agriculturist 
afford a very good field for the introduction 
of co-operative methods, especially as his work 
is of a productive character likely to enable 
him to earn a better living under circumstances 
more favourable than they are at present 

Genesis of the Scheme.— The question of 
mprovlng rural credit by the establishment 
of agricultural banks was first taken up in the 
early ubieties when Sir W* Wedderbom, with 


the assistance of the late Mr. Banade, prepared 
a scheme of Agricultural Banks which was 
approved of by Lord Rlpon’s Government but 
w as not sanctioned by the Secretary pf State. 
The matter was not again taken up until about 
fifteen years later when Lord Wimlock’s Gov- 
(‘rnmi nt in Madras deputed Mr F A (now Sir 
Fn denck) Nicholson, to report on the advisa- 
bility ot starting Agricultural and other Land 
Banks In the Prosidmey for th(‘ relief of the 
agriculturists Sir Frederick had prepared 
himself by a study of Agricultural 
Banks and Co-operative Societies and 
had \i8ited many European countries to 
see for liimself the various developments of the 
co-operative movement He was also con- 
versant with the social conditions of the Presi- 
dency where there had been in existence an 
institution called the Nidhi, which corresponded 
in some respects to the Provident Funds and 
Friendly Societies in European countries. 
Though those institutions provided cheap 
capital to the agriculturists the spirit of co- 
operation was lacking in them This want 
was supplied in early times by the Village 
Panebayats which showed to what extent 
communal life and ideas of local self-government 
had developed in India Sir Frederick, after 
thoroughly going into the conditions of the 
Presidency, submitted an exhaustive report to 
Government suggesting that tiie formation of 
Co-operative Societies afforded an excellent 
means for relieving rural indebtedness The 
report surveyed the growth of the co-operative 
movement in European countries, the conditions 
favourable to its development in India, if 
introduced, and the difficulties to be encountered 
in introducing it and making it a success here 
Finally, it contained for the consideration of 
Government a draft Bill for the organization 
of Co-operative Societies Sir Frederick pleaded 
for concessions to be given to the Societies — 
such as exemption from the income-tax and 
remission of the stamp duty — as he felt that It 
would be possible to attract the people to the 
new movement only if Government showed 
its active sympathy towards it at the commence- 
ment He ended with a fervent appeal to the 
non-oflicial community *‘to find a Balfrcisen " 
who would help the ryots of this country in 
achieving results equal to those obtained by 
Raiffeisen’s noble efforts m Germany Un- 
fortunately the report was not received 
favourably either by the non-official public or 
by the Government of Madras, and no action 
was taken on its suggestions. 

Famine Commission of 1901. — ^The next 
few years saw two of the worst famines that 
India had ever suffered from, and in 1901, 
Lord Curzon appointed a Commission to report 
on the measures to be adopted in future to 
prevent famines and to protect the ryot from 
their ravages. The Commission laid stress 
on the proper working of the Agriculturists* 
Loans and the Land Improvement Loans Acta 
under which iakavi advances are made to 
cultivators This system was given a long 
trial In the years previous to the great famines 
as well as during the ten years succeeding the 
1899-1900 famines. But It is acknowledged 
on all bands that the system has not been 
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Buooessful in solving the problem of rural 
stagnation as it is clear that it Is not. facility for 
obtaining cheap capital alone which will raise the 
agriculturists and relieve him from his debts, but 
the provision of capital combined with the 
inculcation of habits of thrift and self-help. 
The Coinmlssion also recommended that the 
principal means of resisting famines was by 
stren^enlng the moral backbone of the agri- 
culturist and it expressed its view that the 
introduction of co-operation in rural areas 
ml^t be useful In securing this end. 

Co-operative Credit Societies* Act — ^These 

recommendations induced Lord Curzon to 
appoint a Committee with Sir Edward Law at 
Its head to investigate the question and a Report 
was submitted to Government recommending 
that Co-operative Societies were worthy of 
every encouragement and of a prolonged trial 
Sir Anthony (now Lord) Macdonell and others 
were at the same time making experiments on 
similar lines in the United Provinces and the 
^njab with satisfactory results All these 
activities, however, took a practical shape only 
when Ixird Curzon took up the ouestion in ali 
earnestness, and his Government introduced 
in the Supreme Legislative Council a Bill to 
provide for the constitution and control of Co- 
operative Credit Societies The main provisions 
of the Bill w^hich became the Co-opcrati\c Credit 
Societies’ Act ( V.t X of 1004) were — 

(1) That any ten persons living in the same 
village or town or belonging to the same class 
or caste might be registered as a Co-operative 
Society for the encouragement of thrift and 
self-help among the members 

(2) The mam business of a Society was to 
raise funds by deposits from members and loans 
from non-members, Government and other 
Co-operative Societies, and to distribute money 
thus obtained by way of loans to members or 
with the special permission of the Registrar, 
to other Co-operative Credit Societies. 

(3) The organization and control of Co- 
operative Credit Societies in every Presidency 
were put under the charge of a Special Govern- 
ment Officer caUed the Registrar of Co-operative 
Credit Societies 

(4) The accounts of every society were to 
be audited by the Registrar or by a member 
of his staff free of charge 

(5) The liability of a member of a society 
was to be unlimited in the case of Rural 
Society 

(6) No dividends were to be paid on the 
fits of a rural society, but the profits were 
be carried at the end of the year to tlie 

R^rve Fund, although when this fund had 
grown beyond certain limits fixed under the 
bye-lawB, a bonus might be distributed to the 
members. 

(7) In the case of Urban Societies no divi- 
dena was payable until one-fourth of the profits 
in a yeai were carried to the Reserve Fund. 

Soon after the passing of the Act the local 
Governments In all the Presidencies and major 
provinces appointed Reg strars Mdth full powers 
to opga^e, re^sti'r, and control the Manage- 
ment of societies. In the early stages of the 


working of this Act» Government loans were 
freely ^ven and the response to the organising 
work of the Registrars was gradual and steady 
througliout most parts of the country. 

Co-operative Societies* Act— As co-opera- 
tion progressed in the country defects were notic- 
ed in the Co-operative Credit Societies* Act and 
these were brought to the notice of Government 
by the Provincial Conferences held under the 
auspices of Local Governments in various 
Presidencies, as well as by the Annual Confe- 
rences of the Registrars In two directions 
the need for improved legislation was especlafly 
felt In the first place, the success of credit 
societies had led to the introduction of Co- 
operative Societies for distribution and for 
purposes other than credit for which no legisla- 
tive protection could be secured under the 
then existing law And in the second place, 
the need for a freer supply of capital and for 
an improved system of supervision had led to 
the formation of various central agencies to 
finance and control the original credit societies 
and these central agencies ran all the risks 
attendant on a status unprotected by legisla- 
tion The Government of India, recognising 
the need for removing these defects, decided 
to amend the old Act, and a Bill embodying 
the essential alterations proposed was Introduced 
in the Imperial Legislative Council, and after 
a few amendments it emerged from the Council 
as the Co-operative Societies’ Act (II of 1912) 
replacing Act X of 1904 The outstanding 
features of the new Act were as follows — 

(a) It authorised the formation of societies 
for purposes other than credit, which was 
possible under the old Act only with the special 
permission of the Local Government This 
extension of Co-operation to purposes other 
than credit marks an important stage in its 
development In India. 

(b) It defined in precise terms the objects 
for which Co-operative Societies could be orga- 
nised 

(c) It removed the arbitrary division of 
societies teto Rural and Urban 

(d) It facilitated the growth of central 
agencies by insisting on a limited liability by 
means of a special ( lause about the registration 
of a society one ol whoso members is a registered 
society 

(e) It empowered the Local Government to 
frame rules and alter bye-laws so as to put 
restrictions on the dividends to be declared by 
societies and allowed them the discretion to 
sanction distribution of profits in the case of 
unlimited liability societies to their members. 

(/) It allowed societies with the permission 
of the Registrar to contribute from tlieir net 
profits, after the Reserve Fund was provided for 
amounts up to 10 per cent of their remaining 
profits to any charitable purpose as defined In 
the Charitable Endowments’ Act. This kept 
the movement in touch with local life by per- 
mitting Bocieties to lend assistance to local 
educational and charitable institutions. 

(ff) It prohibited the use of ttie word **Co* 
I operative ” as part of the title of any basUiess 
t eotneern except a registered society. 
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Comi^ition of the Capital ,of 
tgricmtural Societies. — Oa the organization 
)| agncultural credit was necessarily 
oncentrated the attention ot the promoters, 
or, it presented a far more important ana 
ar more difficult problem than industrial 
•redit. There was a great variety of types 
imong the agricultural societies started in 
lifferent provinces, and some Registrars adopt- 
'd the “ Schulze-Belitzsch,'’ some the “ Raiife- 
sen,” and some the “ Luzzatti ” methods in 
Jieir entirety The best course would have 
aeon to start a lew model societies and 
eave the movement to develop on the 
lues which most smted the peculiar re- 
lulrements and conditions of the country 
i’he commonest tjpe, as in the Punjab, 
Burma, and the United Piovinccs, is 
,lie unlimited lialillitv society with a foe 
[or membership and a small share capital, the 
share payments to be made in instalments In 
jome cases the system insists on compulsory 
ieposits from members before entitling them 
to enjoy the full privileges of membership 
f he system in Bombay, Bengal, and the Central 
Provinces is entirely different, there being 
no share-capital but only a membership-fee 
Part of the working capital is raised by 
deposits from members and other local sympa- 
blusers but the bulk of it is obtained by 
Ckiiis from Central and other Co-op< rative 
Societies In all the Presidencies, the Govern- 
ment set apart every year a certain sum to be 
advanced as loans to newly started Co-operative 
Societies, usually up to an amount equal to the 
deposits from members, raised by a society 
State aid in the form of money doles has now 
become an exception rather than the rule, and 
this withdrawal in no way hampers the develop- 
ment of the movement on account of the rapid 
Increase of Co-operative financing agencies 
and the growth of public confidence in the 
primary societies For agricultural societies 
generally, the main sources of capital 
are shares, deposits of members, loans and 
deposits from non-meirbers and from Central 
and other Societies and the contiibutioii to 
tile total working capital by each of these heads 
ot income is as indicated below — 


Rs. 
88,89,023 
37,01,418 


40,09,936 

9,00,904 

8,37,47,521 

15,22,484 

68,44,358 


Shares 

Deposits from members 
Loans and deposits from non- 
members 

Loans and deposits from other 

societies 

Loans from Proviacial and Cen- 

trai Banks 

State Aid 

Reserve Fund 

In some Provinces, notably in the Punjab and 
Bombay, the members* shares and deposits form 
more than 25 per cent of the working capital. 

Constitution of Agricultural Societies.-' 
The typical Anicultural Society in India corres- 
ponds to the **lUilfleisen ’* society, the manage- 
ment being gratuitous, the profits indivisible, 
And the area of work limited. Usually, the 
S^retary If he la a bona-fid^ member of 
wie Society gets a monthly pay of Be. 1 to 
6 with a bonus at the end Of the year equal 
to a fourtb of annual profits. In pahs of the 
ountry thace are Tillages where a few literate 


men may be found but most of these are hardlT 
fit enough to undertake the tedpohslbte work 
of a Secretary, being practically Ignorant of 
account keeping In such villages either the 
village school-master or the village accountant 
known in Bombay as the Talati, is appointed, 
to the post with a remuneration a little higher 
than tliat paid to the Se( retary who is a bona^ 
fide member. In some places, where a suitable 
person is not available on this low pay, 
neighbouring societies are grouped together 
with a whole-time, well-paid Secretary l^iis 
arrangement, which has its advantages, involves 
the drawback tliat the outsider working as 
Secretary docs not naturally feel as much 
interest about the Society’s working as a bom- 
fide member docs and is less amenable to the 
control of the members As the work of Socie- 
ties develops, the need for trained Secretaries 
is b'lng felt more keenly for it is now realized 
that the function of a Secretary does not consist 
merely in writing the accountb correctly. With 
a view to meet the demand for trained Secre- 
taries, a training class has been organized in 
Bombay for the last few years by the Servants 
of India Society with the assistance and support 
of the local Di partmeiit of Co-operative Socie- 
ties Th(‘ work has now betn svstematized 
and placed in ehaige oi a representative com- 
mittee. .Tumor classes are lit Id in areas which 
are developed co-ojxuatlvely and the Senior 
classes are held in Bombay IVTore than two 
Imndrcd inon will under the new arrangements 
obtain training every year Lectures wore deli- 
vered at the class on the details of the work of 
co-operatjve societies and on the main principles 
of co-opcration This interesting experiment 
deserves to be copied in other parts of the 
country. Similar classes are being organised 
In Bihar and Oris&a, in the United Troviuces 
and Bengal 

Internal Management of Societies — The 

Managing Committee consists of 5 to 9 intelli- 
gent members of the Society, the Chairman 
being usually the leading person in the village. 
The daily work of the Society is carried on by 
the Secretary, but the Managing Committee 
supervises the work and has alone the power 
to admit new members, to receive deposits, 
arrange for outside loans, grant loans to members 
and take notice of defaulters. The accounts 
of the Society are kept by the Secretary and 
the necessary forms, papers, and books are 
usually supplied from the Registrar's office to 
simplify the work of the Secretary. The books 
are kept according to the rules framed by the 
Local Governments and are open toinspection by 
important local officials and the Regutrar and 
his staff. The accounts are audited, at least 
once a year, by the auditors working under the 
Registrars of Co-operative Societies and the 
Societies arc inspected from time to time by 
honorary or paid Inspectors. The loans are 
mostly given on the security of two co-members. 
Under the Act, Societies are allowed under 
certain conditions to advance loans on 
the hypothecation of moveable or immo- 
veable property and there is nothing unco- 
operative in this BO long as personal security 
wuicb is the central principle of co-operation la 
given and the bonower*8 promrty is reoogniied 
as only a secondary or collateral jffotectlon. 
Mortgages axe taken occasionally cs^MihU^ 
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iQ tbe case of long term loans and loans for the 
liquidation of old debts In some Provinces 
tnore general use has been made of mortgage 
security than In others, and mortgages have 
been at times more freely accepted as security 
than is either necessary or desirable In Madras 
the percentage of loans secured on mortgage 
on the total amount advanced during 1913-14 
was 47, in Bombay 43, in Burma 36, the average 
for all the Provinces being 14 per cent This 
feature is noteworthy as real credit on a whole- 
sale scale Is not quite comimtible with the 
true spirit of co-operation 

The supreme seat of authority in co-operative 
societies is the general body of members as- 
sembled in general meetings. At the Annual 
General Meeting held at the close of the co- 
operative year, the accounts are submitted, 
the balance-sheet passed, and the Managing 
Committees with the chairmen and ^ecretarii s 
are elected The general mieting fixes 
in some provinces the borrowing limit of 
individual members, lays down the maxi- 
mum amount upto which the Managing Com- 
mittee may borrow during the ensuing year, 
dismisses members for misconduct or serious 
default, and settles the rates of interest for 
loans and deposits As these meetings arc 
informal, other local topics of public utility 
are sometimes discussed. All the net profits 


of the society are annually carried to the Eeservo 
Fund, which is indivisible, that is, incapable 
of distribution as dividend or bonus, which 
cannot be drawn upon without the sanction 
of the Registrar, and which must be invested 
in such a manner as the Registrar prescribes. 
It is intended to meet unforeseen losses and 
to serve as an asset or security in borrowings. 
Except in the Central Provinces and Madras, 
the Reserve Funds of primary societies are 
generally utihsed as an addition to their wOiking 
capital, though steps are being taken in some 
parts of the country to stop this practice and 
to insist on the Reserve being kept entirely 
apait from the working capital and invested 
111 Government securities or placed as floating 
deposits in reliable Central Banks The Gov- 
ernment of India state in their Resolution of 
17th June 1914 “that while there may be 
advantages in the earlier stages in using the 
Ri serve as part of the working capital of the 
society, it should gradually, as it becomes more 
important, be set apart for separate investments “ 
The geneial trend of opinion seeing to be that 
primary societies should be free to utilize their 
reserve funds as part of the working capital 
(‘xcept when they have considerable outside 
deposits and have not made special arrange- 
ments m respc'ct of fluid resource to cover such 
borrowings 


Progress of the Movement — ^I’he following statement show’s the progress of Agricultural 
Societies up to the end of the official year 1915-16 . — 


ProMuces 

Number 

of 

Societies. 

Number 

of 

Members. 

Total 

Working 

Capital. 

Reserve 

Fund, 





Rs 

Rs. 

Madras 


1,921 

1,18,939 

88,08,271 

5,22,723 

Bombay 


1,091 

80,762 

52,14,837 

i, 20,272 

Bengal 


2,8r>7 

1,10,961 

67,06,628 

7,92,227 

Bihar and Orissa 


1,337 

56,200 

21,61,057 

2,86,536 

United Provinces 


3,003 

1,02,312 

51,36,051 

6,36,228 

Punjab 


3,417 

1,29,544 

1,40,70,943 

27,08,600 

Burma 

.. 

1,985 

45,939 

79,56,834 

8,72,615 

Central Provinces 


3,303 

63,497 

48,25,018 

3,79,515 

Assam 


313 

16,732 

4,65,945 

85,306 

Coorg 


24 

2,781 

1,23,470 

29,701 

Ajmer 

.. 

372 

12,848 

11,66,181 

.... 

Mysore . * 

• * 

812 

46,021 

22,70,628 

83,738 

Baroda 

.. 

200 

8,716 

7,10,781 

1,26.807 

TOTAL 


20,725 

7,81,252 

5,06,16,644 

68,44,358 
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Progress of the Movement. — The following statement shows the progress of Agricultural 
Societies up to the end of the official year 1916-17 — contdt 


Provinces* 

Cost 

of 

Manage- 

ment. 

Net Profit 
during the 
year 
1916-17. 

Deposits. 

Usual Rate 
of Interest 
on Boans 
to Members* 

jffadras 

Rs 

74,474 

Rs. 

2,45 053 


Percent. 

01 

Bombay * . 

42,891 

1,29,161 

61 

9^ 

Bengal 

1,35,297 

1,97,223 

& 7 

n 

121 

Behar and Orissa . 

10,671 

1,19,502 

& lOi 

& 15f 

16# 

United Provinces 

74,106 

1,71,246 

12 

&18# 

16 

Punjab 

82,676 

8,34,295 

C to 0 

9 to 12# 

Burma 

1,74,267 

2,51,234 

10 

13 

Central Provinces 

9,632 

1,15,204 

0 

12 

Assam 

7,658 

20,(>46 

61 


Coorg 

3,021 

9,418 

& 9 

5 to 8 

* 

Jk 18# 

12# 

Ajmer 

6,924 

85,400 

10 

& 25 

12 

Mysore , . 

1 4,473 

98,737 

C to 71 

9 to 12 

Baroda 

6,103 

33,406 

41 to 7 

91 

Total 

6,42,193 

17,75,815 




The progress of the mo\emeiit m different 
provinces varies according to the activity in 
organisation work as well as the special condi- 
tions of each province — the prevailing rates of 
interest being the most important of these. A 
few Indian States have also introduced legisla- 
tion similar to the Co-operative Societies* Act 
m their territories and the most prominent ot 
these are Mysore and Beroda, Hyderabad. 
Patiala, Travancore, Cochin, Gwalior and 
Indore have only very recently introduced co- 
operation in their States. The results of the 
experiment have been as satisfactory as in 
British India. 

Main defects. — The main detects of primary 
societies may be summarized. The most pro- 
minent IS the evil of uu punctuality This is due 
more to easy going ways ot life and the narrow- 
ness of margin between income and expenditure 
rather than to recalcitrancy. Next is the frequent 
apathy of the members in the work of the 
Bocieties owing to lack of education and absence 
of higher ideals. The general body leaves 
affairs at the mercy of the committee and the 
committee transfers its powers to the Cliairman, 
Secretary or some other member. Then there 
is the objectionable practice of making book 
adjustments and taking benami loans A grave 
defect is tile inability ot the societies to act as 
real banks, receiving money when presented 
and granting loans on demand according to 
*mtuaT requirements. In many a society, 
activity is displayed only twice in the year, once 
during the cultivation season when loans are 
advanced and again aftt>r harvest time when 
re«overles 4ure collected. The only remedy 
e^hcatioh and wore guidance. 


Non-agricultural societies —Just as rural 
socittics are the means ot improving the condi- 
tions of Ufe for agriculturists a class of society 
called the non-agricultural societies, has grown in 
towns and cities lor improving the economic and 
moral condition of persons engaged in handi- 
crafts and cottage industries , of artisans and small 
traders, members of particular castes and em- 
ployees and of big firms and Government depart- 
ments Non-agricultural societies, except those 
for handicraftsmen, artisans, and persons of 
the poorer classes, referred to later, have usually 
a limited liability. This is due partly to the 
absence of ftny assets in real property among 
their members, but mainly to the field of their 
work not being compact as In the case of agri- 
cultural societies, where every member may be 
expected to know every other member. I'heir 
constitution is based on the ‘Schulze Delitzsche’ 
model and in most cases the management Is 
honorary, though sometimes, when the sphere of 
society’s work is extended, a paid staff Is em- 
ployed. There Is in all societies a substantial 
share capital, payments being made in Instal 
ments, and the rest of the working capital is 
obtained by local deposits from members and 
others Loans from co-operative and Joint 
Stock Banks usually form only a meagre portion 
of the capital. Of the total working capital 
of roughly Ks. 1,47,00,000 Rs. 30,00,000 re- 
present loans and deposits from non-members, 
j^. 1,41,000 loans and deposits from other 
societies, Bs 12,01,000 loans from Provincial 
or Central Bank, Rs. 41,00,000 deposits from 
members, Rs. 51,00,000 share capital, Rs. 
9,21,000 reserve fund and Rs. 57,000 State 
aid. At the end ol ^very year oae-fourtl^ ol 
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the net profits muHt be oarricd to the tcacrve 
fund and the balance may bo distributed as divi* 
dend or bonus. There are a few serious drawbacks 
In the working of these societies and complaints 
about them arc noticeable in many of the 
Begistrars* annual reports. The most serious ! 
of these, complaints are that the spirit Of co- 
operation is fccklng in many non-agrlcUltural 
societies, that there is too great a desire to go 
in for protlts and dividends alid a growing 
tendency to make the societies close iireserves 
once they have started running on profitable 
lines. The rates of Interest on loans are at 
limes higher than tiiey ought to be, and the 
men at the liead of the societies are loth to 
admit new members who are in need of loans 
for fear of the latter cutting down the profits 

Included in this group are communal socie- 
ties, and socii’tlc s of 1 iuploy( es of firms, railway 
coiniianies, and Oov<rnuunt olfices lln re 
are again, a lew sooiitlis organized on 
the lines of village Popular Banks of 
Europe* to assist small non-agricultural 
traders and artisans in towns and there arc 
also some societies comprising nielnbers oi 
particular communities boirie of the larger 
non-agricultural societies, alter meetii»g tJie 
needs of tlieir members, have large balances 
on hanel, which they are allowed, witli the pre- 


vious sanction Of the Begistrar^ to advance to 
smaller primary societies. 

With the growth of industrialism and the 
development of cities an important labouring 
class has grown up in big industrial 
towns and tills class is as deeply in- 
debted and as badly remunerated as the 
agriculturists Co-operation, if introduced 
among people of this class, would open a new 
life to them besides being the means of their 
economic regeneration. JJo systematic efforts 
have hitiicrto been made In this direction, as 
urban co-opt ration has so far been confined 
more or less to middle class iK*opIe The first 
exiH'rlroent was initiated in Boml^y under the 
auspict 8 of an organization known as the Debt 
ll<*demption Committee 11) mill hands and 
8W<>( jjcrs’ societies have been organised and these 
iia\e Jieen successful in redi eming the old debts 
ot sonu 500 memlH*rh Some vvoi kin this direc- 
tion has also been done in Madras, particularly 
among the depressed classes The Social 
Service League of Bombay has also lately 
startfd several promising societies among 
faetory worki'rs But tin* numbir of such 
so( letics should be iuiiltij>lled a hundred- 
fold among all classes ot working men so that 
if successful, they may become the forerunners 
of a healthy Trade Unionism m India. 


Progress of Non-agricultural Societies — The following statement shows the progress 
ot Non- agricultural Co-opcratlou up to the end of the year 1916-17 — 



Number 

Numlic r 

Total 


00*^1 of 

N(t 

Usual rate of 
Interest on 

ProNinceB 

of 

Societies 

Ol 

Mcmbi rs 

Working 

CajfitaJ 

Re8er\ c 
Fund 

Manage- 

ment 

Profit 
during 
the year 

I/'nd- 

ings. 

Borrow- 

ings. 

Mad fas . . 

224 

4J,00l 

Bs. 

29,42,894 

lls. 

1,74,178 

Its, 

75,462 

Rs. 

1,02,758 

Rs. 

6 to 9 

Rs. 

Oi 

Bombay 

1S2 

47,695 

43,90,145 

1,82,958 

56,197 

1,62,700 

6 to 6i 

9 to 182 

Bengal . 

Behar and 
Orissa 

169 

25,582 

25,64,868 

1,28,742 

30,037 

1,21,114 

OitolOJ 

0 to 182 

65 

io,iofi 

3,01,056 

14,438 

8,368 

! 11,673 

6i, Oj, & 
12 J 

0 to 12 

9i to 182 

United Pro- 
vinct B 

179 

6,921 

4,91,427, 

49,989 

0,802 

19,363 

15 

Punjab 

.57 

4,228 

3,17,133 

49,353 

14,558 

15,726 

8 

12* 

Burma 

54 

5,002 

8,36,568 

1,54,815 

12,107 

69,613 



Central Pro- 
vinces 

105 

2,319 

4,35,607 

15,249 

2,341 

7,258 

0 

12 

Assam 

19 

2,011 

2,18,297 

16,239 

3,847 

10,155 


9 to 12* 

Mysore 

144 

27,893 

20,87,782 

1,30,132 

30,389 

1,31,559 

5Ito6i 

9 to 12 

Baroda 

31 

1,950 

1,31,578 

4,973 

2,809 

3,467 

3| to 4i 

6* to 91 

TOTAL . . 

1,200 

1,76,708 

1,47,16,366 

9,21,013 

2.45,411 

6,6«,»79 

- 1 

- ^ 
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Loans s4vsnosd.— The total axnoant of 
toftos advui^ to memben by agricultural tud 
Don-agrioultural societies during the year 1 91 7 

were^. 2^7,92,666 and Ks. 1,11,32,262, respec- 
tively, as agGiinst the total of less than Ha 25 
lakhs issued by both these classes of societies 
in the year 190C-7. Reports from all the Pro- 
vinces do not give statistics regarding the obiects 
for which loans arc advanced, but from those 
published m some of the Provinces, it appears 
that the percentage of loans given for cultiva- 
tion expenses by agricultural societies is 7 in 
Madras, 10 in l^ngal, 16 in Behar and 
Orissa, 9 in the Punjab and 22 in the Central 
Provinces, and that loans for purchase of 
cattle form 10, 8, 10, 20 and 30 per cent 
of the total amount of loans advanced 
In the respective Provinces Loans for 
repayment of Old debts are frequent, 
as is apparent from the fact that In Madras 
they form 41% of the total amount of loans 
given, in Bengal 35%, in Behar and Orissa 
31%, in Punjab 17%, and in the Central Pro- 
vinces 15% As the movement progresses, it is 
being more and more realised that the early 
clearance of a member from previous debts 
after his admission to a society Is very desirable 
and greater attention is being bestowed by the 
Registrars on this question It is Impossible 
to insist on the restriction of loans to productive 
objects and there are circumstances under 
which unproductive loans are permissible and 
even advisable What should be and generally 
IS borne in mind Is that precautions arc taken 
by societies that the expenditure is inevitable 
and that it is not excessive in amount The 
chief objects of the loans advanced are cultiva- 
tion expenses, purchase of live-stock, fodder, 
seed, manure and agricultural implements, 
payment of rent, revenue or Irrigation dues, land 
Improvement and sinking of wells, purchase 
of new lands, and personal maintenance in 
times of scarcity in agricultural societies, and 
for purchase of raw materials for industries , 
for trade, for house-building and for food and 
other necessaries of life in non-agricultura) 
societies. The terms of the loons are one year 
or less on those for current needs, whether 
for agriculture or petty trade, and up to five 
years or so on loans for liquidation of old debts 
or for land Improvement The percentage of 
the loans repaid by the members of agricultural 
Societies in 1914-15 to the total amount 
of loans outstanding in 1913-14 and 
advanced in 1914-15 was 27, the average for 
the last four years being 30 per cent An 
unsatisfactory feature of the co-operative 
system in some of the Provinces is the laxity 
and unpunctuallty in the matter of repayment 
of loans by members and a general apathy in 
the matter on the part of societies The amount 
of loans overdue from members at the end of 
the year 1914-15 stood at 17 per cent of the 
total outstandings due to societies As co- 
operati<Hi is both financially and educationally 
a faihue unless promptitude of payment is 
ensured, no efforts are spared by organizers 
to educate societies in this respect The Co- 
operative Soeleties* Act grants to societies 
piority of claim a^sjust other creditors (except 
the 8t^ or the landlord) to enforce any out- 
ttaadiim denutod due to the societies from 
mmbm or past memben upoti the crops or 




other agricultural jpfodnoe, and upon the 
fodder or agricultural Implements, In eases 
where loans have been advanced for the purposes 
specified But not content with this, some 
co-operators have pleaded for special powers 
of recovery of loans under which overdue 
loans may be recovered as arreafii of land 
revenue Most local Clovemments have framed 
rules under the Act enabling the Registrar to 
refer disputed claims to arbitration and to 
enforce the award of the Registrar In the 
same manner as a doert'e of the Civil Court. 
It is not likely that Government will sanction a 
speeia) pror<‘ss under which claims against 
defaulting membt^rs may be recovered according 
to procedure allowed for tlie recovery of arrears 
of land revenue For the exlstenee of a special 
privilege of this character cannot but lead to 
laxity In the selection of members and care- 
lessness in the granting of loans and in securing 
r< gulur repavni(>nts pn them A special pro- 
C(‘dnre for the recovery of the dues of a cancelled 
Hooietv stands on a soniewliat different footing 
and the liO»*ai Governindits of IVngal, and 
Biliar and Orissa already fiassed enact- 

ments enabling the eontrlbutlon lc^lell by the 
liquidator of a eancelled socli'tv to be collect^'d 
in tile same manner as arrears of land revenue 
on an application being made In tliat behalf 
bv the Jb‘gl«trar ol (Voivratlve Societies, 
lii'glslatlon on similar 11m s is contemplated in 
B«ml)av,th« Ctntral rro\iuci s and the United 
Trov luces 

The Financing of Agricultural Socie- 
ties — As scxiri us the initial stage of the move- 
ment had passed, a very urgent problem had to 
b(‘ faced 'J'hls was to finance the agricultural 
societies that were growing lu all directions 
And the probk^m was solved in different 
provinces according to the special conditions 
and the stages of developnient the movement 
had attained therein In Madras a Central 
Bank, which lent to ro-ojKTatlvo Scxsictles 
In the Pr<*sideney, was startecl without Oovem- 
nicnt aid as early as In 19(!7. This wag followed 
by the starting of banks at district hcad-quar- 
te'Ts In otlie r l*reMide*ncl('H, Dl«trl( t and Taluku 
Banks were* tstabllHlied making good the 
defleuncy in Hue local eapital of the sexiietien 
within their dlstrlets, and In some places Joint 
Stock Banks wt-re ])< rsuade d to make advances 
direct to agrliultural soeleties or through the 
medium of Icxal O ntrai Banks A large numbc'r 
of prospe'rous non-agrle ultural scx.i4‘ties, as 
■etated above, could afford to lend to agricul- 
tural socle tie s Gov e mine nt aid was also freely 
given and the advances under this head rose 
from Bs 2,84,738 In 1906-07 to Rs 9,34,663 
In 1911-12 With the ]>rogr<‘MB of the movement 
however, this aid was discontinned In Bombay 
there was no move ment to start local financing 
affcnclcs and the ve*rv slow progress of the 
movement made it difficult for central banks 
with a restricted area of operations to work 
successfully When owing to the unwillingness 
of commercial Banks to participate in the 
movement and the impossibility of continuing 
the grant of Oovernment loan to an unlimited 
#*xtent, the Re^strar found It extremely difficult 
to liave even the small number of societies in 
the Preftidrncy propeTl> financed, Sir Ylthaldas 
Thac kersey and the Hon Mr Laluhhai Sunaldas 
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ittbmitted to Cfovemment a tdieme to eitabliih 
a Central Bank for the Presidency, proYided 
certain assistance was promised by Govern* 
ment. As a result of the negotiations that 
followed, the Bombay Central Co-operative 
Bank was founded in October 1011, with a 
share cajAtal of Bs. 7 lakhs and with power to 
issue del^ntures at 4 per cent, up to three times 
the amount of the paid-up share capital, the 
Government guaranteeing payment of interest 
on the debentures till their repayment. The 
Bank was authorised to lend onlv to registered 
co-operative societies in the Presidency with 
the previous sanction of the Begistrar in ihc 
case of every individual loan As an indinct 
result of the establishment of the Bombay 
Central Bank, a number of District Banks 
have since been started in the Presidency. 

The drawback of the Bombay and the Madras 
Central Banks is that neither is a co-operative 
Apex Bank in the true sense of the term 
In tile Bom^y Central Bank Co-operative 
Societies are now cncourag( d to become members 
and may be expected gradualiv to assist in 
sliaping its general policy The Madras C(ntral 
Bank has been recently converted their Bank 
into a Provincial Bank on sound co-operative 
lines A Provincial Bank with three Central 
Banks affiliated to it is in (xistence in Upper 
Burma, and this Bank ilnances i)rimar\ 80 ci(>ties 
either through the affiliated loca.1 banks or 
through the guaranteeing of unions composed 


of societies. An Apex Bank has been started 
In the Central Provinces to form an Immediate 
link between the District Banks In the Province 
and the Commercial Banks in Allahabad and 
elsewhere. It has worked well and its success 
led to the establishment of a Provincial Bank 
with a similar constitution in Bihar and Orissa 
A scheme has also been set afoot for having a 
Provincial Apex Bank in Bengal, where, as 
also in Bihar and Orissa, the primary societies 
are at present financed by Central Ban^ at 
district or talvla h( ad -quarters. A Provincial 
Ft‘deratlon of Cirntral Banks has for the present 
been started transferring to itself the deposit 
liabilities of local banks, and distributing these 
according to requirements The Federation 
also acts as the balancing centre for the pro- 
vinces and provides fluid resource to affiliated 
banks In the United Pro^inces primary 
societies are financed on the same system, and 
there, too, the starting of a Provincial Apex 
Bank under which Central Banks will be federa- 
ted is under contemplation. The Punjab has 
a Central Banking system and though sooner or 
later it, too, will have an Api'x Bank, no definite 
proposal for the establishment of such Bank 
has yet mature d A i»rovjncial union has 
however been rtcenth started which will work 
as a financial federation for the local banks 
in the province and facilitate mutual aid 
bttvutn them till an Ap^x Bank comes into 
being 


The Working of Central Banks. — The ollowlng statement shows the number and the 
constitution of the Central Banks In the country up to the end of the year 1916-17 — 



Nunibi r 

Number of 1 

M(‘mber-^ j 

Total 


Provinc('<<. 

oi 

Soen't n b 

Indix 1 - 
diiaU 

8o( li In 

Working 

iplttil 

Reserve 

Fund 

Madras 

la 

852 

1,094 

50,89,908 

Rs 

51,679 

Bombay .. 


1 ,254 

240 

4,32,251 

9,587 

Bengal . . 

47 

4,096 

2,872 

58,89,950 

1,46,008 

Beliarand Orissa 

21 

4,085 

1,231 

18,41,480 

58,474 

United Provim es 

58 

4,932 

3,058 

64,18,408 

5,50,956 

Punjab ... 

41 

1,941 

2,532 

54,42,346 

2,10,421 

Burma , 

3 

293 

449 

10,87,732 

17,308 

Central Provinces 

31 

39,711 

3,238 

50,51,622 

78,211 

Assam 

0 

798 ) 

93 

3,76,866 

16.606 

Ajmer .. 

5 ! 

735 

337 

10,36,544 

29,019 

Mysore 

17 

621 

304 

10,10,492 

iOM7 

Baroda 

4 

131 

197 

2,85,050 

3,724 

1 

Total . . 

256 

56.449 I 

15,350 

13,30,57,629 1 

1 U.«Ui»7 . 
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The Working of Central Banks — The following statement shows the number and the 
constitution of the Central Banks In the country up to the end of the year 1916-17 . — eont%nv4td* 


Provinces. 

Cost 

of 

M 1 na go- 
me nt 

Net Profit 
during the 
year 

Usual 

Intel 

Borrowings. 

Rate of 
r<‘8ton • 

Lendings. 


1 

1 n't. 

Its 



Madras . 

' 1 7,207 

08,001 

5^0 7 

7i 

Bombay 

4,211 

ll,tl'. 

2 to 6 

6 to 9| 

Bengal 

70,844 

1,2(),7K. 

6 to 71 

Of to 12i 

Bihar and Onssa 

42,()')7 

^.7,121 

7 to 8 

m 

United Provinces 

1 l,n,',07 

77,802 

Oto lo 

12 

Punjab . 

2 1.081 ' 

I,'.:?, 4 0. 

r> to 8 

8 

Burma 

<»,‘)Ol 

2 1,728 1 


10 

Central Provinces 

4 '.,<>11 

1,04,020 

0 to 7 

0 

Assam 

2,770 

14,2(.2 

<4 

9 

Ajmer 

0,118 

12,1 ir. 

0 to 8 

10 

Mysore 

2,8')4 

24,001 

0 to 7 


Baroda 

2,070 

:i,7io 

4 to G 

6Jto9 

Total 

J, '>8,878 1 

1 

0,«1,]11 

• 



Tlie figures for rrovincuU ItonKs for tlie year are gi\(‘ii ROTMirateb aw follow — 


ProvinC(‘s. 

Number of 

M( ml.t rs. 

Total 

Working 

Caj.itaJ 

Reserve 

1 uiid 

CoHt 

Manage - 
m( nt 

N( t 
Profit 
during 
t he y ear. 

i 

Usual Rate of 
IntiTCRt on 

Socie- 
tl( s 

Indjvi- 

diiuis. 

Borrow- 

iiigs. 

Lend* 

lng«. 



1 

lls. 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 



3dadraB . . 


, 3.12^ 

16,57,778 

1,00,000 

18,984 

70,007 

5to6 


Bombay 


Soil 

22,84,945 

16,814 

27,031 

38,009 

Oto 6 

7 to 7* 

Bihar and Orissa. 

20 

i 01 

1 

4,13,875 

7,502 

3,182 

5,142 

5 to 8i 

7 to 12 

Burma 

1,450 

i 

48,29,170 

79,594 

24,655 

21,329 

H 

10 

Central Provlncea. 

.... 

106 24,21,677 

1 1 ’ ’ 

42,000 

6,049 

26,652 

5 to 6 


Mysore 

430 

631 

1 

3,95,107 

600 

2,937 

8,455 

6 

7 

Toxal .. 

2,060 

2,827 

140,03,552 

2,40,510 

82,838 

1,25, 594 


.... 
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The constitution of Central Banks fs not uniform, but the existing Banks may be classified 
under three general heads — (1) Banks of which the membership is confined to individuals or 
where societies are admitted as members on exactly the same footing as individuals, (2) 
Banks of which the membership is confined to societies, and (8) l^nks ^hich Include so- 
cieties and individuals as their members and secure to societies separate representation on 
the Boaid of Directors The number of central societies in the various Provinces falling under 
each of the three and other classes described above are roiiphlvas shown below: — 


Provinces. 

Pro- 

vincial 

Banks 

Capita- 

list 

Central 

Bank^ 

(1) 

Pure 

Central 

Banks 

Mixed 

Central 

Banks 

(2) 

Supervis- 
1 ng and 
Guaran- 
teeing 
Unions. 
(3) 

Pro- 

vincial 

Unions. 

Total. 

Madras 

1 

1 

1 

11 

50 

1 

71 

Bombay 

1 ! 


1 

t) 

22 


30 

Bengal 


1 

5 

41 

13 


60 

Bihar and Orissa 

1 


2 

19 

5 


27 

United Provinces , 



7 

51 

1 


59 

Punjab 


1 

18 

22 



41 

Burma 

1 



3 

207 


211 

Oentral Provinces 

1 



31 

186 

1 

219 

Assam 


3 


0 

3 


12 

Ajmer 




5 



5 

Mysore 

1 



37 



18 

Baroda 



* 1 

3 



4 

Total 

(> 

1 

1 " 

35 

215 

493 

2 

757 


Functions of Central Banks * — The func- 
tions of Central Ban Us are to balance the 
funds of Societies and to supply capital. But 
their duties are not limited to the provision 
of banking facilities only, but oittn includi 
the organisation and sup(rviKlon ol ‘^ociethn 
Hence where the Central Bank*- are not formed 
on a capital basis, they perform the functions 
of supervision and control of the Societies > 
aflUiated to them, and in some Provinces they 
also organise new Societies and even take 
up the entire educational work now done b> 
the Registrar ITsualh the O ntral Bank‘s is 
only possible lor the whole of a distrUt, as tin 
personnel necessary for Its succcsslul workiiiR 
wonld be difficult to secure in a smaller area 
However, In different part-^ of the country w( 
notice the existence of Central Societies foi 
lofuibat and occasionally for smaller tracts The 
creation of such bodies has been facilitated by 
tho amended Co-operative Societies' Act, which 
come into force in 1912. PreNious to the 
paasiag of thU Act, Central Societies were 
startra unsystematically in ^ arious Provinces 
according to local ideas, but their formation 
has be<m made uniform by the new Act Insist- 
ing on a limited liability in the case of a 
Boclel^ of which a member is a registered 
society* An important class of institutions 
included under toe statistics of Oentxal Societies 
are may be described as federations 

of aodetiet whkh are maintained for supervision, 
either fiombined or not with the assessment or 


guarantee of loans to primary societies, and 
whkh do not undertake banking business 
These unions have a very n stneted area of 
op<" rations, within a radius of five to eight 
mil< 8 from a central village Th« v arc accepted 
as intt'gral parts ol the provincial organization 
m Burma and the Oi ntral Provinces, in one 
case '-erMng as a link betw'een primary societies 
and till i)ro\lncial bank and in the other bet- 
ween primary someties and loal banks The 
sv^ti'in has also bten exteiuh d to Bombay, 
Bengal, and Madras, though in tin last named 
province no guarantee is undertakin by those 
bodies 

Organization and Propaganda —It may 

be mt ntloned that in most 01 the provinces the 
work of organising and looking after the 
societifs lb done by the Registrar with the 
help or assi-^tants and a few honorary non- 
official workers Where the Central Bank 
syst'm hag properly developed, the Directors 
of the Central Bank either themselves or 
through a paid agency organise societies and, 
as state d aboNC, surpervise their working. The 
I number of honorary workers Is steadily 
increasing and In some Presidencies there is a 
I staff of speciajly-appolated honorary orgEUiiaen 
who regularly assist the Regbtrars. I&ereis, 
however, scope for organisation societies 
federations on the lines of similar instttutiems 
in Germany, England and Irelaiid. 8uch 
federations should carry on active eduoational 
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propaganda and through the agency of local 
committees and groups of w'orkcr‘» assist 
in the organization of new societies and attend 
to their supervision Arrangements should also 
be possible for the carrying on the audit ot 
societies , for which Government cannot continue 
to increase the olhoial staff to an unlimited 
extent, on payment of some fixe d contributions 
Finally such federations should have tin 
final voice in the dotemiiiution of politv and 
subject to the statutory i>owtrs of the Jb'gistrar 
gradually take' over the control ot the co- 
operative organization in a province In tin 
Central Province s there lus been lor some 
years a federation of Co-operative lUnks 
which promises to develop into a truly 
co-operative organising and controlling 
agency Thu tedeTation provide's a regulai 
and cfticient systeun of siipe rvision, audit 
aud control, arranges for thei training 
ot the federation staff, attempts to secure 
uniformity ot practice among co-oik rative 
institutions and to promote the ir inteTest 
and fosters the s fire ad ot cooperation 
by active propaganda A Piovine lal Union 
has also beem staib d in Madras, but its objects 
arc mainly < ducatlonal and propagandist A 
Central Institute to focus tlie e florts of co- 
ope-ratlve v\orkirs and to cairy on propa- 
gandist vi 01 k has lately been established in 
Bombay 'Phe objects ol this m'-tltutlon 
arc to eleve lop the move me nt in the Pre siele lu v^ 
by promoting the study ol co-ope ration and by 
coordinating the aetivitles ot sove.rul existing 
propagandist aud orgauiz.ition age ncie s Tile 
institute* tias no po\\e rs ot control .though it is 
cxfKcted to ascertain and represent the vle'ws 
of co-operators on enustioiis atte tting the 
movement Organization will be undertaken 
primaiily in the City ol Bombay in Bengal 
a similar propagandist organization has been 
started with identical aims A federation 
with a coii'-tltution more or le ss ‘limilur to that 
of the Central Provinces Fe delation has ben 
lately re’gistered m Bihar and Ori'-sa, while 
in the Punjab a provincial union was organize el 
during tlu year for condiieding the audit ot 
primaiv societies and undeitukiiig general 
propagandist work In Burma the* audit 
ot primary societies is conducted by a central 
committee consisting ol important Depart- 
mental o/Iicials and re [ir* se ntatives ot 
co-opcrativt institution^ Organization, sup 
ervision ami propagaml.i an Uuthert el 
by di'.trict te de latious 01 unions of pnimir\ 
societies 'ilie se are all rt cent dt vclopmcnt*- 
anei it is still tex) early to fore(a*-t on wluit 
lines the tianuer ot cemtiol to ic jircsentative 
co-operative ag( ncies v^ill b carried out 
Other forms of Co-operation.— After the 
passing ol the new Co-operative Societies’ Aet 
che application of co-operation to purposes othei 
than crc'dit was greatly extended, but it is onlv 
daring the last f e w ye ars that a ge ne ral demand 
for productive and distributive, purchase and 
sale cooperative societies has exhibited itscll 
At the end of the year 101 fi- 17, there were ver> 
few store societies in the country, the Madras 
Residency claiming 15, of these. There are 
4 stores In Behar and Orissa, IS in Bombay, 2 
In Baroda, 21 In Mysore, i in Bengal and 8 in 
United Ftovinces. ]%iticular attention is 
being deroted in tome provinctt to the stacting 


of stores for students living in hostels attached 
to Colleges INvo Interesting types of non- 
credit institutions may be referred to here. 
One Is a Co-oi)crative Dispensary started at PHit- 
wo in Behar and another a Co-operatlvo Printing 
Press organized at the district of South K^ara 
in Madras. In some Piovincea e^orts 
liave bten made to revive the ancient 
laindicrafts ot the country and cottage 
Industries by organising Co-operative Societies 
lor tlio workers Many of those societies 
merely provide cheap credit, but In some places 
they undertake the supply of raw material and 
tile salt 01 manufactured goods An Important 
industry vvhlih flourished In India before 
tlic intiodiK tioii ol maihlnery was tlio Ea:^- 
loom Weaving Industry, and efforts have been 
made to revive it by the formation of produc- 
tive (o-op( rative societies of handloom weavers. 
Mo-'t oftlie Wt avers' Sotietlcs arc not inereJv 
(ftdit societies, but iindertake the purchase of 
good yarn for mi mbeis, and in some cases have 
store blanches to sell the cloth jiroduced by 
thorn Tlitiy iiave also ben liistnmiontaJ, 
piominently in Bombay, the United Province, 
and the Central Pro' in' es. In inti oducing Im- 
proved and methods amongst Uio eon- 

^ervutive vNeaviiig classes I’lie number of these 
lodtdba in Bombiy Is 3.1, In Bimgal 17, In 
Madras 1, In the Unitid Provinces 2, (exclu- 
ding a large number of weave rs’ credit societies) 
In the Central Provinces 55, In Buima 4, In 
Assam 5, in the Jhin jab 1 1, In Behar and Orissa 
8, In Baroda 11, and In Mysore 21 Other 
Industrial socbtns to lx lound in very small 
numb rs lu rc and tin rc ire thost ior “ gaolees ” 
or mllknun, elvers, ban lot and brass wwkers 
in the Otntial Provinn", “Uhammars" and 
“dhors'’in Bombay and the Punjab, lacquer- 
ware work' rs, earixiibrs, wood carvers, 
blacksmiths and jiotb is One of the most 
interesting c xix'riments In non-credit co* 
oix'ration is tb* Carp(nt''rH’ Workshop 
at I’anilly in the Tmlt( d Provincs-s. The 
Indian Industrial Commission in the course 
oi tliclr Inquiil's devoted home attention to 
the d( vt lopme nt of small and (ottage industries 
and the po^-lbllity ol f' viving them by 
the introdue.tlon of eoo|x ration Their 
re coniini nelatioiis on tins sui/ject are nob 
V( ry d< finite State loans for piircliaso of 
costly plant 01 machin' rv an how \ir rreom- 
mcnd( <1 and < inpluisis Is laiil on the ne u'sslty 
of nrmnging ladlitlis for the m irkidiijg of 
products ol hoiiu iridiihtrits 'I’ln. first step 
to Inelustrial coofxiatloii is to be takem by 
lamiliari/ing workers v\ltli tlii' principles of 
(o-ope rathe cre'lit, though later on separate 
non-credit Institutions would b< come ncces- 
varv Sugg'stions are made lor technical 
guldunc to workers, and the, local depart- 
un nts ot indit tnes arc tulvbed to ki ep workers 
^nstently Inlornied ntxiut the demands of 
the markets Organization of Industrial 
socle dn s is to be a function 61 lo ifl departments 
of IndUhtru but as that will be engaged with 
problems of Ifig industries, it is doui*tlul of 
the cottage and smalllndUHtrics will have much 
scope for deulopment under the new regime. 

Three Housing Societies have been started 
In ^mbay and a Housing Association has been 
foonded to encooiage toe formation of moro 
auchsooieUes. There are ten Building Soeleilei 
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in Bladras and a few more in My^ioro. The total number of non-credit societies, whether 
asprlcultural or non-agricultural, is only 450 exclusive of the cattle insurance societies shown 
separately. The following table exhibits the progress ol other forms of co-operation m the 
different parts of the country — 


Type of Society. 

Madras. 

Bombay 

Bengal 

Bihar and 
Orissa 

United Pro- 
vinces 

Punjab 

Burma 

Central 

Provinces 

Assam 

Coorg 

d 

1 

Bengal 

Baroda. 

total. j 

^rchaae or f Non-A«icul- 


47 













Puchase-i tural 

15 

4 

10 , 8 

25 





34 

3 


155 

and Sale. t Agricultural. 

12 

10 

0 


1 





4 



39 

r Non-Agn- 















t^uction . . cultural 

2 

2 











4 

t Agricultural 


t) 





1 

u 5 

1 

1 

- 

2 


51 

f Non-Agri- 









i 





Ptoductlon and \ c ultura 1 


2 

(>0 

4> 

1 



O 

1 

2 



75 

Sale. t Agricultural 


10 



7 


40 

i 

1 2 

10 

- 


80 

( Non-Agn- 














Otiiera • ] cultural 

(Agricultural 

11 

3 

1 2 

1 

I 



11 

I 




32 


1 





10 

i 

3 



14 

Geand Total . 

42 

00 

i 

1 70 

22 


-15 

! 

51 

Ti 

! 3 

56 

7 


450 


Cattle Insurance —The proMnc' of Bunn.i is a piunr< r in tin in.dti r ot rattle in- 
surance, and to Hupjwt tlir village insiiraiKK' socI( tH's vhkh have bet n started in thi province, 
there has been organis'd a central re-insuranc( sock t\ , ^\hKh r(C(iM-s souk tiuaneial backing 
from Government In other provinc<s (o-opratne insiuunct loi cuttlt luis hukk little 
or no progress The llguns tor Insurance Sex K ties are uivt n st.i)aiat( ]^ 


Province. 

Number 

of 

Amount 

ot 

lllsk 

Premuiiii 
Collectc d 

Niimlicr of 
Animals. 

Claims 

paid. 

Funds in 
hand at 
close ot 


Societies 

Insured. 


Insured 

! 

Lost 

year. 



Rs 





Rs, 

Bombay 

4 

Engage d in 

colkctmg 

capital. 



45 

Bengal 

1 

45 

0 

2 



26 

United Provinces 

5 

1,207 

33 

07 

2 


705 

Coorg 

10 

4,503 

4,000 

565 

143 

1,6U4 

5,086 

Borma • • • • 

324 

3,04,848 

15,768 

1 

9,135 

146 

3,517 

18,477 

Total . . 

344 

3,10,663 

20,406 

9,769 

291 

5,121 

24,339 

Burma Ee*io8uraucc . 

1 

1,48,820 i 

7,656 

6,368 

146 

1,144 

• 6,874 
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A^caltural Co-operation —Agricultural j 
gotieties liave until recently been engaged only | 
jD supplying cheap credit to their members 
but there are various other fields of work to I 
which they may extend their activities Grain > 
Banks may be start-ed with advantage, recciv- I 
lag deposits in kmd and allowing these to * 
accumulate to be sold at profitable rates or ’ 
distributed to the members m times of scar- i 
city Such Banks have been started in Bombay, i 
Mjidras, and Bengal Socioti(>s on a similar 
principle for tlie storage of fodder may assist in 
solving what is likely to become in‘ tlio near 
future an important problem in rural cionom> 
Another direction in which the co-op« rative 
principle is being adopted is the startmg of 
societies for purchase of and distribution among I 
members of good unadulterated seed A| 
number of small seed societies have been organ 1- , 
zed in the Bombay I*residency and in the tX n- , 
tral Provinef and Hiiai, tie woik apjx ars to , 
ha\e been paitnulaih Ilorgam/i d h<Ki<ti(s, 
lor the co-ojH rati\( purcha->t aiid'-ah ol manure j 
willalso prov< a gi( .it boon, and a siich | 
stores hav(' bun ( iblislu d in IVTadras, Bt ngal 
and Bombay tin last named provmci lia\ing 
no less than 15 ' 

Co-opciatn( Hck i lits tor tin joint sah ol 
jiroduce arc Ik coming popul ii .is io-opiiati\( 
credit thri\(s .•igiicultnri'-ts fx conic 1 < s^ 
dejKiidciit on local tiad( rs Wliili Buimu 
kd the way by starting sotntifs lor tin joint 
s.ilc of i)add\, tin most iiit<ri sting (b V( lop- 
nieiits in tin dindion h.ivi takni t»l.i(< in 
Bombay Soentu's tor the sat of agt i< ultural . 
commodities, chn tiy cotton and jaggeiv have 
been started in si \«ral distiuts in tin Ditcan 
and tile Karinitak In addition Cn <lit Sik n tn s 
and Central Bank-', In inan> jtarts ot tin < ouutry 1 
again, arrange loi tin joint sak ol jirodiin , 
In some pkuis Cn dit Sixlitns uudirl.vkt' tin 
joint purcliasi ot -vgric iiltui.il impituniits ior 
meinb rs, whik in otln r> m p, ir.it t ngisttud 
sixjictn s are started lor tlx purpOM uher* thi ' 
sv-.tem ol Caitral Bank-, lia^ dt \i lopi d on 
right lines this \iork t.iki n over bv these , 
Banks tor the Societies athli.iti d to tin Jianks, ^ 

Efforts have bun madi in some p.ut" ol tin 
country to solve thr jirobli in ol milk-^-ujtpkv — 
to reduce the piici and men a-.e thi jiuiitv — ' 
by starting co-op ratue dairns, composed I 
tithir totally or gaol is or inilknn n or tin ; 
producers and tin consumer-, togi tin r Ther* 
are 11 dairn s in Bomb.iv ,11 in Bengal, j « aich in ' 
Bihar and thi 1 nik d Biomik and tlu Central 
Provinces and 1 1 uch in Shson and Baroda , 
Co-ope^rative era aim nes and ghee producing 
bocioties liave also licen startl'd in oneortvio 
provinces Another inteu'-ting development 
is the starting of Catth -bn e ding ^otlctl(sln' 
the Central Provmcis and (Isewinre It is j 
anticipated tliat thesi So( n tn s will assist in j 
supplying the keen demand tlut exists foi ( 
bulls ot good stock Agricniltural Htores have j 
been worked vvitl a ci rtain amount of success in 
Bombay and Madras, and Supjily Sexiie ties have | 
been organized in Bengal and the Punjab. In 
several provinces there are Societies lor rice- i 
hulUngt the mannlacture of ia|%er>’ and for ! 
nit irrigation. Ginning on co-operative linez 
has also been attempted. | 


Government has of late made attempts to 
bring the co-oiK'ratlvc movemi nt in closc touch 
with the Agricultural Department Co-owr* 
ation has already been successliilto a consider- 
able extent in redeeming the chronic indeb- 
tedness of the agriculturist, but if the improve- 
ment in his economic condition Is to be 
permanent it is essential that he should be 
prevailed ujHin to adopt improved methods 
of production The Agricultural Department 
doea undertake propagandist work with this 
object, but its eflforts have not proved as 
successful as they ought to bo. A Co-operative 
s>ociety piovides just tlie effective agency to 
leach the agriculturists, and lu many places 
societies liave been the means of brmging 
liome to the agruultuiist the need for improvea 
methods and have been made the ccutivs for 
(he i»iopag.iudi-'t activities of the Agricultural 
Dipartmciit and District Agricultural Asso- 
<iations As a result, a few societies have 
lieen enterprising cnougli to purcliase modern 
igiK ultui.il imj)kiiu'nt, miuluaery reiom- 
mi mb d bv tilt Dtpaitimni and t.o use 
till prop* r iii.intiiis and tin (eriltled 
v.iin til'* of s<i ds *’ Will II VI 1 agritulture and 
loopiritiou luve ivpiriiniid the assist- 
.inii wliiih lacli laii di rive iroui asso- 
ii.ition with (111 othi r tin v an last devdojiing 
.1 trulv oig.niii vomuilioii" It tin reorganl- 
'item ot indi.in a'iridiltiin grows ajiai i' with 
till spi(,ul ol ( o-opt Kilioii, till re Is no doubt 
(h.it. iiiial Indi.i will soon jiiesiiit a happier 
outlook th.in it dot s now 

Recent Developments In Policy.— 

Ill lulv Ihii, till (lovi ninii nt ot India 
issued a lengthy Kcsolution on co-operation 
ill India, surviying its progress In the country 
during the List tin years Thougli the lleso- 
lution w.ia optimistic in tone, it criticized im- 
jiartiully the drawbacks of this new movement 
111 India It particularly emphasised the 
uigeiay of a piojier financial organisation 
ot soviitas and stated that “ the respousi bilties 
introduced by the addition to the co-operative 
organization of central and provincial banks 
art ot a serious character To sup^’rvise tho 
relations ot such institutions with tho money 
market on the one hand, and with their con- 
stituent societies on tlie other, is a task which 
requires a considerable degree of technical 
skill, and the administration of the whole 
co-operative movement In tho stagcTS above 
tliat of the individual society Is a matter which 
must in the immediate future engage tho serious 
attention of Government and of tho people.** 
In October, the Imperial Government appointed 
a Gomnutt** under bir Edward Maciagan 
to t \amino wlu ther the movcmi nt especially 
111 its higher stages and in its financial aspect 
was progressing cui sound lines and to suggest 
any measures ot improvement which seemed 
to be* T( quin d , Ttu; enquiry was to be directed 
primarily to an exammatlon of such matters 
<18 the constitution and working of Central 
and Provincial Banks, the financial connection 
between tiie various parts of the co-oiJerative 
organization, the audit, Inspection, and manage- 
ment ot all classes of societies, and the utilisa- 
tion of the reserve funds. The scope of the 
enquiry was, however, in no way rigidly limit- 
ed by the Ooveraffleoi of India* for the Com- 
mittee could at its discretloo coonder and make 
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recommendations regarding any important | 
aspect of the co-operative movement. In 
its report, which was issued in Septcmher 
,1916, the Committee stated that it had not 
confined its enquiries to the subjects referred ! 
to it, for it had to recognise that the financial 
welfare 6f the higher stages of the co-operative 
system was largely based on the soundness of 
the foundation At the outset it may be 
remarked that in view of the present prepon- 
derance in the number of agricultural credit 
societies and the similarity of the general 
principles which guide all classes of co-operation, 
the Beport deals mainly with the institutions 
establi^ed for providing agriculturai credit. 

Main Recommendations.— In treating ot 
primary societies the report points out 
the extreme care necessary in the lor- 
mation ot new societies and urgt s tlu 
importance, from the standpoint of efficiency 
and financial stability, of systematically incul- 
cating the main principles of co-operation 
Stress is laid on the encouragement of thrift, 
and the Committee thinks that every effort 
should bo made to increase the amount of local 
deposits in societies. It is recommended that 
the bye-laws of societies should be so framed 
as to allow the Annual General Meeting to 
assess and fix every year the total borrowing 
power 01 the Committee and the normal maxi- 
mum borrowing power of each member The 
Committee advocates the taking of sureties in 
all cases and the rigorous exaction of the 
sureties’ liability when necessary and deprecates 
an extensive use of mortgages While advo- 
cating the full use of tlie existing law in respect 
of recoveries fiom members, it has refused to 
support the claim put forward for a summary 
procedure in the execution of decrees and 
strongly deprecates the use of Government 
agency for the recovery of debts due to societies 
In the opinion of the ('ommitteo it is necessary 
for all co-operative institutions to build up a 
Iteserve Fund in the sense of surplus assets, 
and to make every effort to accumulate an 
“owned ’’ capital to supply their working 
needs and to meet the claims of credi- 
tors on liquidation Stress is laid on the 
necessity in the case of primary socn t les vhh h 
take deposits of providing for thcmselve 
either by their own in\ebtments or by arrange 
ments with the financing institutions an adt - 
quate fluid rosouice Alter Bati-fjing tin 
requirements in this direttion, where m ccssaiy 
primary soiieties should be left to utilize their 
surplus assets in their own businchs 'Jhe 
function of supervibing tlie primary fcocieties 
devolves, according to tlie Committee, on the 
societies and e>an best bo earned outbyastah 
paid lor by the societies and resiX)nMble to 
tiiem as idso to their financing institutions 
These duties, it is added, can be performed 
most In conformity with true t-o-operati\e 
methods by the formation of guaranteeing 
Unions of societies on what is known as the 
Burma model These Unions fonn a link be- 
tween the financing agencies and the societies 
and bring the societies together most effectiv cly 
for the purpose of mutual superviblon, assess- 
ment of credit and recovery of loans In the 
view of the Committee, a guaranteeing Union 
of somebindis advleaDie where the financii^ 
'agency is a Central Bank, and essential in 


cases where a Bank dealing with a whole pro- 
Vince attempts to deal with societies without 
the intervention of a Central Bank. Central 
Banka are at present of three classes according 
as their shareholders are all individuals, all 
Bocietks, or some individuals and some socie- 
ties, and while advocating the disappearance of 
th(‘ first class and the ultnnate adoption of the 
second, the Committee believes that for tlie 
present the thud or mixed form of constitution 
offers tlie best advantage To balance the ex- 
cess! s and d Qclencies in Central Banks and to 
supply them with funds it advocates the found- 
ation at an early date of a co-operative 
institution at the head of eacli piovincc which 
dot‘8 not now possess one ThcbC institutions 
too should In the Committee’s opinion have 
a mixed constitution in which i mi ividuals and 
co-operative Banks should botii bt represented. 
In view of the peculiar nature of co-opor- 
ative finance, the Committee retaimmends that 
the period of deposits accepted by co-operative 
Institutions should ordinarily be as long as 
possible, but that only in very special cases 
whore Central Banks are in a position to secure 
debentuns on immoveable property should 
capital b!‘ raised by debentures. 'I’lit necessity 
for building up an owned capital is em- 
phasised as also th(' six'cial necessity for 
central financing institutions to equilibrate 
their finances The Committee comments on 
the absence of facilities for discounting co- 
operative paper and on the urgency, under the 
circumstances, of Central Banks maintaining 
lluid resources sutflcient to meet half the 
deposits due for repayment within the next 
twelve montlis, a standard of one-third being 
sufficient in the case of rrovinclal Banks. As 
in the case of primary societies, central Institu- 
tions too may after satisfjing the requirements 
In this respect be left to utilize their surplus 
assets in tneir own business The Commliteo 
recognizes that its recommendations regarding 
the ffiud resource will entail a disarrangement 
of existing financial conditions and will in 
many cases involve a considerable raising of 
existing margins between the borrowing and 
lending rates The Committee insists on the 
vital importance of proper audit and super- 
vision In the case of Central and Provincial 
Banks the audit of accounts should be done on 
pa\ ment either by professional or Government 
agency, tlie Il( gistrar being responsible for the 
inspection and general supervision of tiifese 
societies lor primary societies, the Committee 
thinks that the auditing staff may be divided 
into two sections (a) a staff maintained by 
Government lor super-audit and (6) a statf 
maintained by co-operative institutions for 
oiiglual audit The only prominent adminis- 
trative concession recommended by the Com- 
mittee is the introduction of a special procedure 
for recoverv in liquidation And another 
concession which may be much availed of if 
adopted is the suggestion that where loans 
under the Agriculturists’ Loans or Uie Land 
Improvement Loans Act are being given by 
Government on a large scale it should be open 
to societies to receive such loans for distrlbation 
to their members. The Committee recognizes 
that With the growth of co-operation a new 
factor in district administration has oome into 
being and theref<»e desires that the Btetrict 
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Officer be entitled to attend all meetings of 
Central Banks in his jurisdiction, though it 
deprecates the devolution to the District Officer 
of duties assigned under the Act to the Eegla- 
trar, or any general arrangement for making 
him an ex>officio Chairman of the Centrm 
Bank at District Headquarters. The Com- 
mittee recommends that two controlling 
officers should be employed in each pro- 
vince and that there should be a Registrar or 
Joint Registrar for every 1,000 or fraction of 
1,000 societies registered The Registrar shouid 
be a whole time officer and his post shouid bo 
included as a Collector’s post in the cadre of the 
Province, the special quallflcatlon for the post 
being that he should be well-versed in co- 
operative literature relating to all countries 
and should, if possible, have gained some 
personal experience of the subject in Europe 
The Committee has examined a proposal for the 
co-ordination of certain economic departments 
Including those of Co-operation, Agriculture 
and Industries under a single officer of high 
standing in each province and has recommended 
that a move be made in this direction as 
opportunity offers The need for closer control 
by Government over the objects for which the 
co-operative organization is utilized and over 
the financial arrangements of the movement is 
emphasised and to meet the latter it is suggest- 
ed that an officer with co-operative experience 
be appointed to act as AdNlscr to the Local and 
Supreme Governments. The Committee has 
finally examined the effect on the co-operative 
movement of recent famines, of banking crisis, 
and of the present war, and states that the 
Government has hitherto given direct financial 
aid to co-operation in three ways, only, viz., 
(1) by the grant of initial advances to new 
societies, (2) by guaranteeing the interest on the 
debentures of the Bombay Central Bank and 
(3) by special advances In two Provinces to 
meet difficulties anticipated In connection with 
the war The Committee expresses its concur- 
rence with the present policy of Government 
so far as it represents a rejection of the sj stem 
of money doles and of undue concessions, but 
points out that in order to make the move- 
ment self sufficing it will be necessary to 
provide some means of rediscounting the 
To-notes of societies either through the Prosi- 
ency Banks or by means of a State Co- 
operative Bank and recommend that a careful 
examination be made of this question The 
recommendations of the Committee are under 
considemt»on by Government 

Government Action — The minor recom- 
mendations made have already been given edect 
to, but the opinions of the Local Go\ernment8 
were Invited on ' the important ones 
These opinions were published by the Govern- 
ment of India in September 1917 in response 
to a demand in €he Imperial Legislative 
Council. The Government of India has not 
sed orders on the recommendations in 
light of the opinions of the Local 
Governments The views of the Local Govern- 
ment differ very widely and dearly showed 
that a uniform system cannot be introduced 
in provlnoes with diverse conditions. The 
nrescilbed standard of fluid resources is con- 
demned by some iiirovlnces, others object to 
the use tA the Reserve Funds by societies in 


their own business, and a majority disapprove 
of the proposed appointment of an expert 
co-oprrator with the Government of India. 
While practically ail approve of a summary 
proco'^s of recovery for the duos of members of 
^ociotie*^ In liquidation Several 'provinces 
have already decided to take action on such of 
tlie recommendations as are approved of by 
the Registrars and arc suitable to local con- 
ditions With a view further to elicit opinion 
on the recommendations, a special conference 
of the Ri'gistnirs was convened in August 1918» 
to which all the R'gistiars and a few selected 
non-official co operators were Invited The 
Conference jussed several Important resolu- 
tions, adopting the Committee’s suggestions 
about the utilization of reserve funds and the 
acceptance ol savings deposits by primary 
societies and disapproving generally of the 
rt commendation alwut the standard of fluid 
r( sourc»‘ to be maintained by central Institutions, 
The Conterence also had under consideration 
th(‘ suggestion made by the Committee on 
co-operution that as thi llnancing of the move- 
nn nt luvolvt d grave difficulties wlilch baffled 
solution unbss the di'-countlng ol pro-notes 
arrangi d through an Tmiienal State ^nk or 
the several Presidency Banks, a careful examin- 
ation ol the qut stion was Immediately called 
lor A pro|X)sal was madi for the appointment 
ol an expert Gommitbs , but the (Government 
ol India have pruLtiiallv shelved it hy insisting 
that they would asm mble the Committee, at 
some date conv< nient to them. 

Effect of Crisis on Co-operation.—It Is 

hardly posslbli' to aiipreclato the effect of 
the co-op( rative movi nn nt in rnabling the 
agriculturists to risist the rigours of a famine 
as also to judge the reaction of the latter on 
the co-operative organisation For, after the 
introduction of the co-opcratlvo movement 
In India, the country has not been affected by 
any widespread famines like those through 
which the greatc^r portion of the country iiassed 
In 1898-19110 The agricultural siason of 
1918-19, how'tvtr, will put the cooperative 
orgahisatiou In most provJncv s to a very 
s( vt'te test Tliert has , occasionall v tx { n scarcity 
V( rgiug on famine in Bombay and the United 
Provinces but in nr Ithr^r ol the two provinces was 
the distress suffidently rrushlng or widespread 
to render the assistance provided by the 
societies Inadequate for the needs of members. 
With a better appreciation of the dependence 
of the agriculturist on seasons, and a more 
systematic management of the funds of GentriU 
Societies it is anticipated that in future the 
situation arising out of a failure of rains will 
be satisfactorily met In 1913 and the follow- 
ing months practically the whole of the country 
was subjected to a banking crisis of considerable 
magnitude, but a marked feature of this crisis 
was a tendency to withdraw deposits from 
non -co-operative institutions and place them 
in co-operative banks. The outbreak of the 
War brought another set ol Influences Into play 
and there wag a temporary tendency to withdraw 
deposits and a temporary cessation of new 
deposits. The dlstorbance was not serioiis 
except in two or three provlnoes and by the mid 
of the year 1014-16, the situation became 
practlcsllT normal. In two of the provlnoes 
where the situatKm caused some snxiety owing 
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to the cessation ol fresh deposits in Central 
Banka, the Government sanctioned advances 
to the extent of Bs '5,00,000 to Central Societies 
to be utilized in case of urgent loans to agri- 
eultural societies or to meet withdrawals of 
deposits. ‘On th( whole, therefore, tin 
movement appears to liav(‘ stood the test 
of the War ranch b( tter than might have 
been expected While therelon the co- 
operative movement has a -whole betn 
the cause oi little or no an-^tty to the 
public as Well as to the State, Co-operative 
institutions in several provinces have borne 
their share of the burden of the War to the 
best of their ability In the Punjab a War 
Hospital was maintaiiu d by Co-operative 
Societies In one district and Societi(*8 in all jjarts 
of the province contributed largely to vaiioun 
War funds and cliarities and dilT( rent ndul 
funds. Large hubscriptions to the War Loan 
Were made in Bengal, Bombay, the Central 
Provinces and the Unite d ProMnccs 

Defective Education — It is the ex- 
perience of those who have to deal with the 
organisation and management of rural socie- 
ties that the sad state of education among 
the agricultural population is not only a real 
hiadrance to the development of co-opciatiun 
but seriously endangers its very existence 
There are villages where no schools exist and 
where there is liardly one individual who can 
read and write tolerably well In most \ll- 
iages a few literate people can bo found and 
it 18 these that form the nuclei of co-operatIve 
■ociotics Their ignorance in other mattci-s is 
often BO abysmal that it is hardly possible to 
instil into their minds even elementary notions 
of co-operation Happily there are villages 
which are better off, where a docent percentage 
of the population is able to read and write 
and where one finds a dozen InUlligent men 
who can understand the elements of co-opera- 
tion. In a large number of societies, as has 
been pointed out previously, the secretaries 
who are the real managers are not bona 
Ude members. Ttiis, it may be urged, is con- 
trary to a fundamental principle of co-oper 
ation that there should be internal manage- 
ment of the business, but it can scarcely be 
helped in a country where there are only a 
few among the total village population able 
to keep their own accounts much less to 
undertake the management of a society It is 
true that co-operation provides a higher type of 
education, but when the groundwork itself is 
lacking, it is impossible to build up the super- 
structure. 


I Social Beform — Go-operation has, in 
: some places, stimulated the desire for education 
i and members of rural societies have been 
j known even at advanced ages to receive the 
I elements of education to enable them to put 
] their signatures on the society’s papers, and to 
take a lively interest in the internal work of 
1 their societies Tliere are a few cases where 
I a society has set its face against drunkenness, 

I expelled members notorious for their intem- 
I pemte habits and has m other ways worked tor 
I a better morality by insisting on a high stand- 
[ ard of life bocieties have occasionally con- 
[ demned excessive and even heavy expendi- 
ture on marriages, and have thus indirectly 
trained mi mbers to the habit of thrift Liquid- 
ation of old debts again has been renoered 
possible to a great extent and many an agri- 
culturist who was formerly in a state of chronic 
indebtedness has been relieved of all his debts 
and freed from the necessity of incurring new 
ones Credit has been mucli cheapened and 
It 16 now possible for the agriculturist to bor- 
row at 9 to 18 per cent what he could not 
borrow at less than 20 to 75 per cent, for- 
merly It has bi (Ti calculated that in interest 
alone the agrKulturists of India, by taking 
loans from C<j-oi^ ralivo Cn dit Socu ties instead 
ot from the Mllagi money-kiideis, areev en now 
saving themselves from an unnecessary burden 
ol at least 20 lalcJis of rupees The village rates 
of interest have naturally gone down consi- 
derably and Uie Sowkar is, in most places 
not the terror and the to roe that he was. 
Business habits have been inculcated with the 
beneficial result that the agriculturist has 
leanit to conduct his own work more effici- 
ently. Thrift has been encouraged and the 
value of savmgs better appreciated Partici- 
pation in the management ot societies has 
brought home to the members the important 
lessons of self-help ami self-reliance , but the 
most important achievemcut of co-operation 
has been the insiilhng of a sense of com- 
munal hfe — a feeling of “all for each and 
each for all ” amongst the members of a co- 
opeiative body. If these signs become aa 
common as they are now rare, and if, over 
and above the economic benefits achieved by 
It, co-operation succeeds in its true aim — the 
building up of the character of the people 
and the promotion of their welfare by the in- 
culcation of the ideas of thrift and the princi- 
ples of self-help, and, above ail, by showing 
the wisdom of mutual help and brotherliness 
amongst the m ighboiirs— a resuscitation of rural 
life such as is conducive to more quickened 
national progress will not be far off. 
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The Women’s Medical Service for India. 


This Service which was recently inaugurated 
under the auspices of the late Lady Har- 
dinge, It included in the National Asso- 
ciation for supplying female medical aid to 
the Women of India, generally known as the 
Countess of Dufferm’s Fund and is adminis- 
tered by the Central Committee of that Fund 
The Government of India has so far allotted the 
sum of £10,000 per annum towards its main- 
tenance The present sane tioned cadre is 
twenty-five first class medical women, of which 
number five is for the purpose of forming a 
leave reserve llecruitment of the service is 
made (a) in India by a medical sub-commiitec 
of the Central Committee which includes the 
Director-General, Indian Medical Service, the 
Honorary Secretary to the Central Committee, 
and a first-class medical woman , (6) m England, 
by a aub-committee, consistmg of a medical 
man and two medical women conversant with 
conditions in India to be nominated by the 
Home Committee of tlio Conntcbs of Dufferin’s 
Fund These sub-comnuttecs perform the 
duties of a medical board examining candidates 
for physical fitness, and for return to duty 
after Invaliding. 

The Central Committee determines what 
proportions of the members of the Seivice is to ' 
be recruited m Euglaud and m India respec- 
tively In the ongmal constitution of the 
Service, duly qualified medical women who aic 
In the service of, or who have rendered approved 
service to, the Countess of Duffenn’s Fund, 
are to have the first claim to appointment, and 
thereafter special consideration is to be paid 
to the claims of candidates who have qualified 
in local institutions and of those who are natives 
of India. 

Qualifications. — The qualiflcatlons are 
that the candidate must bo (a) a British 
Subject resident in the United Kingdom or in 
a British Colony or In British India, or a person 
resident in any territory of any Native Prince 
or Chief under the suzerainty of His Majesty 
exercised through the Governor- General ol 
India or through any Govenior or other 
officer subordinate to the Governor-General 
of India (b) Must be between the ages of 
twenty-four and thirty at entry (c) She must 
be a first-class Medical Woman, t e , she must 
possess a medical qualification rcgisterable In 
the United Kingdom under the Medical Act, 
or an Indian or Colonial qualification other 
than L M.&S or Licentiate ol a Medical College 
In India registcrable in the United Kingdom 
under that Act but this condition does not 
apply at the ongmal.constitution of the Service 
to medical women in charge of hospitals who, 
in the opinion of the Central Committee, are of 
proved experience and ability, (d) The can- 
didate must produce a certificate of health and 
character. But the Central Comniittc*e re- 
serves the power to promote to the service | 
ladies not possessing the above qualifications, 
but who have shown marked capacity Mem- ' 
bers of the Service are required to engage for 
duty anywhere in India or Burma. Those 
I’ecraited in England serve for six months, and 
those lecrolted in India for three months, in a 
Qeoenl Hoajfital ol the Provtnoe to which they 


; are deputed After tills period of probation 
I has been satisfactorily passed their appoint- 
1 ments are confirmed The services of Members 
' may be lent to Local or Municipal boMies, or to 
I ‘ipciUd institutions, which may be responsible 
I tor whole or part of the pay. 

{ Pay — The rates of pay are as follows 
I During probation Its 350 per month there- 
I after Ba 400 up to the end of the 4th year ; 

I Ks 450 from the 5th to the 7th year Us. 600 
I from the 8th to the 10th year* and Ila 550 
'after the 10th year But no member can be 
confirmed in the 400 rupee grade unless she has 
passed an examination in such vernacular as 
I the Provincial Committee shall prescribe, 

I within one year of her appointment. In 
addition suitable quarters are provided free of 
rent or a house rent allowance to be deter- 
mined by tlie Provincial Committee may he 
granted in lieu of it 

I Members of the Service are permitted to 
' engage in private practice provided it does not 
interfere with their official duties, and the 
Provincial Coramlttco has the power to deter- 
1 mine whetlier such duties are thus Interfered 
with Except m very special cases retiiement 
is compulsory at the ago of forty -eight. A 
member whose appointment Is not confirmed, 
or who is dismissed, is granted an allowance 
sufficient to pay her passage to England. 

Leave Rules.-~(a) Casual liCave, which is 
occasional leave on full pay for a few days, 
and is not supposed to interrupt duty, (b) 
Privilege Leave, which is leave on full pay ana 
IS meant to provide a month’s holiday in the 
year If it cannot bo granted during the year, 
it can be accumulated up to a limit of throe 
montlis. (c) Furlough, at the rate of two 
I months for each year of duty, the latter In- 
j eluding privilege leave and casual leave Firet 
: furlough is not granted till after four years of 
I duty, and more than eight months furlough 
j 18 not granted at one time. Study leave may 
also bo granted not exceodlng three monttn 
at a time and uj) to nine months during the 
whole service (d) Sick leave, up to a maximnm 
of two >car8 (e) Extraordinary leave at any 
time at the discretion of the Central Committee, 
j When on furlough or sick leave the allowances 
I are half the average monthly pay ol the six 
I months presence on duty iraraedlately preced- 
I mg the taking of the 1( avc. There are no 
j allowances during extraordinary leave. A 
j Lady appointed in England receives a sum of 
£70 to cover her passage and incidental ex- 
penses There are also allowances to cover the 
cost of journeys by rail and road. 

There Is also to bo a Provident Fund, each 
member contributing montlily thereto five net 
cent, of her salary, tlie Association contributing 
an equal amount, and each subscriber's account 
being granted interest on the amount standing 
to credit at the rate of 4 per cent, per annum, 

” or at such rate as the Central Committee oim 
I invest without risk to the funds of the Asso* 

I ciatioD.” 

The Member loses her contribations If she 
^ resign (except on aoeonnt of ill-bealih) befove 
competing five yenis* service, or In the event . 
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d dismlssaL On retirement after approved 
service the sum which has accumulated to the 
credit of the subscriber is handed over to her 

Lady Hardinge Medical College. — On 
February ITj 1916, a medical college for women 
was opened in Imperial Delhi The scheme for 
this College was i^tiated by the late Lady Har- 
dinge. She took a very keen interest in its 
development and it is due to her efforts that the 
neater part of the 22 lakhs needed for its com- 
pletion was obtained in subscriptions from In- 
dian Princes and Ciiiefs. 

The object of the institution is the training of 
Indian girls of good class to become doctors 
The College and hospital will be staffed entirely 
by women of good professional requirements 
and will be chosen from the Women’s Medical 
Service members. 

Students joining the college will be required to 
have passed either the Intermediate Arts or 
Science Examination of one of the Indian Uni- 
versities The College curriculum will include 
courses in Chemistry, Biology and Pliysics 
University graduates from England have been 


appointed as Professors of these subjects. A 
certain number of scholarships will be awarded 
annually to deserving students. 

The Lady Hardinge Training School for 
Nurses. — Attached to the Hospital which Is 
designed to hold 168 beds will be a training 
school for nurses and midwives It is intended 
to train Indian girls as nurses, who will be avail- 
able for nursing in private families as well as 
in hospitals 

The following staff has been selected Princi- 
pal and Professor of Medicine, Dr K A Platt, 
M.n , n s , (London) Professor of Midwifery and 
Gynajcology', Miss Holton, m B , B s (London). 
Professor of Pathology, Miss Field, M R c.s , 
L R c p Professor of Anatomy, Mis^^ Murphy, 
MB (Calcutta), MRCP andLRcP Profes- 
sor of Pliysics and Chemistry, Miss A M Bain. 
M A , B Sc (Aberdeen) Professor of Biology and 
Pliysiology, Miss M R Holmer, (First Claes in 
the Natural Tripos, Cambridge) Superinten- 
dent of Nursing, Miss Mackenzie Tuition 
began in September 


THE COUNTESS OF 


The National Association for supplying female , 
medical aid to the women of India at once one of i 
the most efficient as it is among the most useful 1 
and benevolent institutions in India, is tlie out- ; 
come of the work of the Countess of Duffcrln and 
Ava durmg the time of her husband’s Yice- 
rovalty. 'The late Queen Victoria drew the 
attention of the Countess, on the departure 
of the latter for India, to the question of sup- 
idying medical aid to women m this country, 
and asked her to take a practical uiterest in 
the subject. As the result of her enquiries 
she fonnd that, though certain great efforts 
were being made in a few places to provide 
female attendance in hospitals, tramlng schools, 
and dispensaries for women, and although 
missionary effort hud done much, and had 
indeed for many years been sending out pio- 
neers into the field, yet taking India us a whole, 
its women, owing to the “ puidah ’’ system, 
were undoubtedly without that medical aid , 
which European women were accustomed to 
consider as absolutely necessary In the 
Countess’ own words written m 1886 after the ‘ 
movement bad been started “I found that ^ 
even in cases where nature, if left to herselt, I 
'lyould be the best doctor, the ignorant practice 
of the so-called midwife led to Infinite mis- 1 
chief, wliich might often be characterised os j 
aboi^Mnably cruel It seemed to me, then, ! 
that if only the people of India could be made | 
^ realise that their women have to bear more ■ 
than their necessary share of human suffering, 
and that it rests with the men of this country 
and with the women of other nationalities to 
relieve them of that unnecessary burden, then 
Bhtdy the men would put their shoulders to 
the tirheel and would determine that wives, 
monthets and sisters, and daughters dependent 
upon them should, in times of sickness and 
pain, have every lelief that human skill and 
tender nursing could afford them J 


DUFFERIN’S FUND. 


thought that if an association could be formed 
which should set before itself this one single 
object, to brmg medical knowledge and medical 
rehef to the women of India, and which should 
carefully avoid compromising the simplicity 
of its aim by keeping clear of all controversial 
I subjects and by working in a strictly unsecta- 
nan spirit, then it might become national, and 
ought to command the support and sym^thy 
of every one in the country who has women 
dependent upon him ” 

Initiation of the Scheme — Lady Duffe- 
rm's plans were warmly received by the public 
all over India The scheme was drawn out 
and published m the different dialects. Th« 
association was named ” Tiie National Asso^ 
elation for Supplying Female Medical Aid to 
I the Women of India,” and the money for its 
' support, as it was received, was credited to tbs 
“ Countess of Dulferm’s Fund ” The affairs 
of the Association were managed by a central' 
committee of winch the Countess of Duflerin 
during her stay ui India was President Branch 
Associations, each independent for financial and 
admmistrative purposes, but Imked with the 
central committee, were formed in most parte 
of the country, and the work may be said to 
have started from August 1885 The objects 
of the Association are thus set-forth in its 
publications — I Medical tmtion, including the 
teaching and trammg m India of women as 
doctors, hospital assistants, nurses, and mid* 
j wives II. Medical rehef, including the estab* 
ihshing under female superintendence, of die* 

^ pensaries and hospitals for the treatment of 
, women and children ; the opening of female 
wards under women supermtendents in the 
I existing hospitals and dispensaries ; the pxo« 

I vision of female noedical offloeis and atten* 

I dants for existing female wards ; and tte 
[ founding of hospitals for women where speolaliF 
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funds or endowments are forthcoming. 
III. The supply of trained female nurses and 
midwives for women, and nurses for children 
in hospitals and private houses 

Within four years from Its inception there 
were in existence twelve hospitals for women 
and fifteen dispensaries, most of which were 
oflicered by nomen, and all more or less closely 
connected with the Association. From the 
subscriptions collected there was enough to ^ 
set aside a substantial sum as an endowment 
fund ; and also six medical, twelve nursing 
and two hospital assistant scholarships had 
been provided for. 

Growth of Scheme — The first regular train- 
ing school in India for the instruction of 
native pupils in medical and surgical nursing, 
and in midwifery was established in 1886 by 
the Bombay Branch of the Association in con- 
nection with the Cama Hospital in Bombay 
This is a civil Institution imder Government 
management, and is solely for women and 
children of all castes and denominations In 
connection therewith is the Allbloss Obstetrical | 
Hospital and the Jaffer Suleiman Hispensarv 
for women and children Ilio present physi- I 


eian -in -charge Is BHsb A. SI. Benson, is.D. 
(Lend), 

There are thirteen Provincial Branches work* 
ing under the central committee ; and attached 
in some manner, or aflaUated to the provin- 
cial branches, there are about oiick hundred 
and forty Local and District Associations or 
Committees engaged in furthering the work of 
I the Association There are one hundred and 
fifty-eight hospitals, wards, or dispensaries of 
various kinds for the medical relief of close 
on one and a quarter million women and 
children , and the value of the Institutions 
engaged in the work of the Associatiou was 
estimated at ovcrr)0 lakhs of rupees. 

i Annual Report — The Report of the Asso- 
ciation 18 puDlished nnnuaflj, and con be 
j obtained either from tlie Buperintendent of 
Goveniincnt Printing, Calcutta, or from the 
leading bookselhrs, tlie price being one rupee. 
The ii)ai» of India published therewith shows 
the centres worked by the Diiffcrln Fund 
uniformly scattered ovei the Indian Peninsula, 
and illustrates how the Association has taken 
root In the country The Honorary Secretary 
is Lt -Col Sir James Roberts, I M S. 


NURSING. 


Whilst India cannot show the complete 
chain of etficient!> -nursed lio'^pitals which 
exists in England, there lias boon a great de- 
velopment of skilled nursing of recent years 
This activity is principallj centred in the 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay Presidencies, 
W'here the chief hospitals in the Prchidencj 
towns are well nursed, and where large pri\ate 
staffs are maintained, asailable to the general 
public on payment of a prescribed scale of 
fees These hospitals also act as training 
Institutions, and turn out a yearly supply of 
fully trained nurses, both to meet thcii own 
demands and those of outside institutions 
and private agencies In this way the supply 
of trained nurses, English, Anglo-Indian and 
Indian, is being steadily Increased In Bombay 
the organisation has gone a step farther, through 
the establishment of the Bombay Presidency 
Nursing Association, c/o St George's Hospital, 
Bombay This is comixised of repre- 
sentatives of the various Nursing Asso- 
ciations in charge of individual hospitals, 
and works under tlie Government iiic 
principle on which the relations of this Asso- 
ciation with the Local Associations is governed 
is that there shall be central examination and , 
control combined with complete Individual 
autonomy in administration 


Bombay Presidency —The Bombay Pre- 
sldency was amongst tlie first In India to 
realise the value of nursing In connection with 
hospital work The first steps were taken on 
the initiative of Mr L R W Forrest at 8t 
George’s Hospital, Bombay, where a regular 
nursing cadre for the hospital was established 
together with a small staff of nurses for private 
cases. This was followed by a similar move- 
ment at the J J and Allied Ilospltals and after- 
wards spread to other hospitals in the Presidency. 
Ultimately, tlie Government laid down a de- 
finite principle with regard to the financial aid 
which they would give to sucli Institutions 
agreeing to contribute a sum exjual to that 
raised from private sources Afterwards, as 
the work grew, it was derideti by Government 
that each nursing association attached to a 
liospital should have a definite constitution, 
an(l consequently theuc bodies have all been 
registered as Associations under Act 21 of 1860. 
Bv degrees substantial endowments have been 
built up, although the Associations arc still 
largely dependent upon annual subscriptions 
towards the maintenance of their work. Th^ 
chief of these Associations are — 

8t George’s Hospital Nursing Association. 

Hecretarv D W Wilson, 8t George’s 

Hospital, Bombay. 


Nursing Bodies — The Honorary Secretary 
of the Calcutta Nursing Association is Mr > 
K. A. B. Reynolds, the Presidency General , 
Hospital. The address of the Biayo Hospital j 
Nuning Association is in Stoand Boad. In 
lladras there is the General Hospital, with a 
jrtaff of 82 nunes, the Government Maternity 
Hospitat, the Caste and Gosha Hospital at > 
^ Boyappeta Hospital and the ^ 


J. J Hospital Nursing Association. 
SecretfU7 ; A G. Gray, Jamsetji Jijibbal 
Hospital, Bombay. 

Gokaldas Teipal Hospital Nursing Asso- 
ciation. Secretary : Eahimtullab Oorrini- 
hboy. 

Cama Hospital Nursing Association. Hon. 
Beoretaxy : H. Macni^ten, £s<i» 
44dr0»--Osiqa £k>ix|hgy* 
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Sasioon Hospital Nnrslng Association. 
Addreas — Sassoon Hospital, Poona. 

Abmedabad and Lely Memorial Association 
Address — Civil Surgeon, Ahmedabad, 

After farther experience it was felt that it is 
undesirable to have a considerable number of 
detached and independent nursing associations, 
training and certifying nurses, without any 
common stondard of entrance examination, or 
certification. It was therefore decided to 
establish the Bombay Presidency Nursing 
Association which came into existence in the 
year 1910. This is an Association formed 
partly of representatives of all affiliated associ- 
ations and partly of direct representatives of 
Government, the Surgeon-General with the 
Government of Bombay always being the chair- 
man. It Is Hnanced partly from the product 
of endowments and partly from contributions 
from the Government of India. If subse- 
quently further funds are needled they are to be 
provided by contributions from the affiliated 
Associations. 

The principle on which the Bombay Presiden- 
cy Nursing Association works is a central system 
of examination, c< rllfi<*ation, r( gistralion and 
control it is now the only nursing, examining, 
registering and certifying body In the Bombay 
JL'resIdency At tlio same time, the local asso- 
ciations retain entire cliargc of their local funds 
excepting T^ovident funds which have been 
transferred to the Central fund, and also entire 
control of the nurses when they are In tlieir 
employment In a sentence, the principle is 
central examination and cortiflcatlon and local 
control By degrees it Is hoped to he able to I 
establish the principle that none but nurses 
registered under or certifled bv this association 
shall be employed m any Government institution 

The Association commenced its operations on 
the 1st April 1911 The institutions retogni/cd 
under the by-laws for the training of nurses at 
present are — St George’s Hospital, ,1. J Hospi- 
tal, Cania and Allblcss Hospitals in Bombay 
the Civil Hospital, Karachi, the H and P Civil 
Hospital, Ahmedabad, and the Sassoon Hospital 
In Poona, and the following for tlio training of 
midwives , — The Caraa and Allblcss Hosi'itals, 
Bt George’s Hospital and the Bai Motlibai Hos- 
pital in Bombay, and the Sassoon Hospital in 
Poona. 

Provision for retiring allowances is made for 
all members on the basis of a Provident tiind 
and a Nursing Eeservo has been estabhshed for 
employment in emergencies sucii os war, pesti- 
lence or public danger or calamity. 

Address — The Secretary, Bombay Presidency 
Korsing Association, c/o Greaves Cotton A Co , 
Bombay. 

Laily MInto Nursing Service— In 1905, 
there was one organisation existing in the Pun- 
fab and the United Provinces called the Up- 
Oountry Nursing Association for Europeans In 
India. wMoh was established in 1892 This 
Aaso^tlon oanied out very useful work In cer- 
tain parta of India, but was hampered by want 
of femds. F<tf this reason it was found im- 
possible to extend thefr organisation and the 


I urgent need for a larger number of trained 
nurses at charges within the reach of all classes 
was much required The late Lady Curzon 
worked energetically to provide an enlarged 
nursing organisation, but principally for finan- 
cial reasons, was unable before leaving India 
to bring her scheme to fruition. The Home 
Committee of the existing Association recog- 
nizing the need of expansion approached Lady 
Allnto before she left England in 1905 and begged 
her assistance and co-operation After much 
consideration and discussion with the Govern- 
ment of India, Lieutenant-Governors and Com- 
missioners of Provinces, the present Association 
was established In 1006 an appeal was m^e 
by Lady Minto to the public both In England 
and India to start an endowment fund This 
appeal was most generously respondeel to 
liach year the endowment fund has gradually 
increased, and with tlie assistance of a Govern- 
ment grant, homes for nurses have been estab- 
lished in seven Provinces of India and Burma, 
of which the original Association formed the 
nucleus To avoid confusion with other Asso- 
ciations, the enlarged organisation, by request 
of the Horae Committee, was named “ Lsidy 
Minto’s Indian Nursing Association,” carrying 
on the same work as before namely, that of 
selecting suitably trained nurses in England, 
and making the necessary arrangements for 
their transfer to India Hon Secretary, 
Lieut -Col Sir J.K Eoborts, c I E , l m s , Simla, 
Hon Secretary, Home Branch, Lieut -Col. 
Sir Wanen Crookc- Lawless, Kilcrone. Cloyne, 
Co Cork 

Nurses’ Organizations —The Trained 
Nurses’ Association of India and the Association 
of Nursing Superintendents of India are not 
Associations to employ or to supply nurses, 
but are organizations with a membership wholly 
of nurses with the avowed objects of improving 
and unifying nursing education, promoting 
eftpr'd de corps among nurses, and upholding 
the dignity and honour of tlie nursing profession. 
The Associations have a membership of 202, 
including nurses trained in ten or more different 
countries, Europeans, Americans, New Zeal- 
anders, Australians and Indiana The Associ- 
ation of Superintendents was started in 1905 
as the Association of Nursing Superintendents 
of tlie United Provinces and the Punjab, but 
by the next year its membership had spread 
over the country to such an extent that th^ 
name was changed to include the whole of 
India The Trained Nurses’ Association was 
started in 1908, and a monthly Journal of 
Nursing began to be published by the two 
Associations in February, 1910 The Associa- 
tions have since become aflS Hated with the 
International Council of Nurses. 

Below are given names of Officers of the 
Associations — 

Trained Nurses* Association of India 

President, Miss Bartleet, Peach Cottage, 
Coonoor. Hon, Secretary and Treasurer ^ Mbs 
Thacker, Cama Hoepitiu, Bombay. 

Aseooiatson of Nursing Superisitendents, 

President, Miss Dent, Madras , Hon, Seeretary 
and Treasurer, Mrs. Blackaby, South YiUe* 
Ck)laba, 
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Stock Exchange. 


There are about 365 Share and Stock Brokers 
in Bombay They carry on business in the 
Brokers' Hall, bought in 1899 from the funds of 
the Share and Stock Brokers’ Association 
formed to facilitate the negotiations and tlu* 
sale and purchase of Joint Stock securities 
romoted throughout the Presidency of Bom- 
ay. Their powers are defined by rules and 
relations framed by the Board or Directors 
and approved by the general body of Broki'rs 
The Boaid has the power to fix the rates in 
times of emergencies It is composed of Sir 
Shapurji Broatlia (Chairman), Mr Parbliiidas 
Jivandjis ( Vice-Chairman ), Mr Maneckjei 
Pestonji Bharutha, Mr Shapiirjee Sorahju* 
Mahimvala, Mr Nasserwanji I'luTozesha Karani, 
Mr Nagji Motichand, Mr Hirachand Vasanjl, 
Mr Bhaidas Goculdas, Mr Vadilal Punam- 
chaud and Mr Jamnadas Moraiji (Secretary) 

At first the admittance fee tor a broker was 
Bs 6 whicli was gradually raised to Its 1,000 
The fee for the Broker’s card has increased 
and it was recently sold at Rs. 6,000 
The ruhs of the Association wer< revist^d 
in October 1916 and from the New Year 
the purcliaser of sliares has to pay the 
stamp and traiish r he instead of the sdler 
There are two classes of Exchange Brokers, 
Europeans and Indians, the iattir being certi- 
fied for recognition by the native Stock Ex- 
change Business in Governmont Paper and 
ail other 'J'rustees’ Authorisid Securities is 
carried on under the rules of tin Bombay Stock 
Exchange, but in the street outside the liall 

In November 1917 a second Stock Exchange 
was opened in Bomba>, with its licadquarters 
in 4polIoStr(tt 'Ilu directors oi this i x(hatiU( , 
known as tiic Bombay Stock Exchange. Ltd , 
an Tlu Hon’bl( Mr IMiishotamda'. 'I’luiKhordas 
M B F (Chairman), The lloirhh Mr t’hiinilnl 
V Mehta, riu Hon’hl( Mr Malioiiu (iblun Haji- 
liliai, Kui Bahadur Sir Saniivliind llookam- 
chund Kt B imiiar.ivoti Harnandiai t p , Klu tsi 
Kliiasi, j i’ (otMissis llirji Klu tvi) Bunu sli- 
wardas Biila (of K.n Bahadur .Shi\nara>an 
Bald(odas), (Jo\iiullal I’ltty (ol IBija Jtahadur 
Shivlal Motilal), Luvmaiidas D.igha (ot Bai 
Bahadur Baiisilal Abirehand), Kastoorblmi M 
Nagarshetlu Fattiicliandji Rui\,i (ol Mt ssr^ 
llaruaudnu Buijnath), Bai Bah.ului Jamnulal 
B Badihraj, Mtuianlal Choadhi> ^ol Mtssrs 
Jooharmal Madaniul; 

For many years the Calcutta Share Market 
had Its meeting place in various gullies in the 


j business quarter and woa under no control 
I except that of establislied market custom. 

I In 1908 the Calcutta Stock Exchange Asso- 
ciation was formed, a building was leased 
I in New t’hina Bazar Street now called Royal 
I Exchange Place, a representative committee 
I was formed, and the existing trade customs 
j were focussed into rules drawn up for the con- 
duct of business Admittance os a member 
' of the Stock Exchange is by vote of the com- 
I mitt CO, and the entrance fee is at present 
I Rs r»(K) The market custom differs very materi- 
I ally from that ot most other Stock Exchanges 
I since thcTc are no settlement days, delivery Is 
I dm the seiond day alter the contract is passed 
, and sales of sj'curitioa are effected for the most 
I part under blank transfers. Another difference 
in procedure as compared with the London 
! Stock Exchange is that there are no “ Jobbers ** 
i in the Calcutta market The Dealers who 
I take their place, more or less, are not compell^ 
to quot(‘ a buyer's and a seller’s rate and arc 
Uiemaelvcs Brokers as well as dealers, calling 
upon tile Banks and other clients and competing 
with Brokers 

There are about 150 members, besides outside 
brokers, the former consisting of Enropcan, 
Jewish, Marwarl, and Beng^eo firms. The 
Marwaris predominate The volume of bona 
fide Investment business is comparatively 
small and insufficient for the number of Brokers. 
The principal business transacted on the 
Calcutta Stock Exchange is connected with 
the sharo in Jute Mills. Coal Companies, 
Tea Companies registered In India, SUaMi- 
laneous Industrial concerns (such as Paper, 
Flour, Sugar). Railway and Transit Compan- 
ies and Debentures, the latter compnung 
those ot Industrial concerns and Tnisteer 
Investment becurlties, namely, Municipal and 
Port Trust Debentures When specul- 
ative operations are being actively enga- 
I ged in, which frequently take the form of 
forward contracts for delivery In three months' 

' time, the value of securities changing hands 
j may aggregate as much as a crore of Rupees 
per month, but slme the trade is not constant 
I and one year differs vfry much from another, 

I it would bo difficult to estimate what the avei^e 
1 annual turn over would amount to. The 
i association has an honorary seenstary and is 
I not at present affiliated to the Bengal Cbamb^ 

! of Commerce. 
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Indians Abroad. 


The Indian la naturally averse from emigra- 
tion beyond the seas nevertheless there are 
fome hundreds of thousands of Indians resident 
In other 'lands as labourers, shopkeepers or 
professional men Their total number rela- 
tively to the population of the Indian Empire 
is very small being something under two milhon 
In itself, however, it Is considerable , and It 
aoqnlres an extrinsic Importance from the 
80^1 and political Issues Invoived In the settle- 
ment of Indians, either as indentured labourers 
In Cirown Colonies, or os free residents in self- 
governing countries. 

The right to migrate —From the Impe- 
rial standpoint the case of Indian migration 
to the self-governing Colonies is much the 
more important, and for a time the pro- 
blems arising therefrom became acute Ihere 
were two centres of difficulty — Soutli Africa 
and British Columbia In each country the 
situation Involved particular local problems 
of extreme difflculty But before pns'^ing to a 
discussion of them it is necessary to refer to 
the larger question of the rlglit of migration 
within the Empire The Intense feeling aroused 
In India by the disabilities suffered by Indians 
in the two countries named was primarily due 
to the belief tliat Indians were being denied 
the common rights of British citizenship 
Without attempting to define the term “British 
citlsenship,” which is not so easily susceptible 
of definition as may be imagined, it must Mifllce 
to observe that unrestricted migration within 
the Empire docs not appear to be the common 
ri^t of His Majesty's subjects The laws of 
the Dominion of Canada and the Commonwealth 
of Australia confer powers of exclusion of 
would-be immigrants hailing from any part of 
the Empire These laws liave been enforced 
against Englishmen on various grounds The 
ground of exclusion is usually economic, and 
it is on that ^ound that the Colonial objection 
to unrestilctea immigration from India operates 
It is unfortunately Inevitable that the problem 
assumes in the popular mind a racial com- 
plexion But in actual experience it is tlie 
clash of economic interests and the posslbio 
political difficulties involved in tht settlement 
of Indians In large numbers In ttie self-govern- 
ing Colonies which the statesmen of the Empire 
have to take into account. 

In South Africa the trouble gatlicred 
round the disabilities of Indians already settled 
there. The question of Immigration restric- 
tions, though important, held a less prominent 
place In the agitation The most acute point 
of the controversy was the annual £ 3 head tax 
tn Natal. Restrictions on the migration of 
Indians from one State of the Union to another 
was another sore point. The requirement to 
take out trading licenses was also felt to be a 
vexatlouB and invidious distinction between 
Indian and European traders. While the 
eontroversy was at its height, an Act was 
passed tn the Union Parliament, restricting 
entry into 8outh Africa to the wife or child of 
a lawful immigrant or resident who was the 
wife or child of a monogomons marriage. In 
a case broiuffit before the courts it was decided 
that the only wife of a marriage solemnised 


according to the rites of a religion permitting 
polygamous marriages could not be admitted. 
The leaders of the agitation in South Africa 
adopted passive resistance tactics, which 
brought largo bodies of Indian workmen in 
Natal into conflict with the police The situa- 
tion became acute, and a strong demand arose 
in India for the appointment of a Government 
Commission to enquire Into the whole question. 
The Union Government appointed a Commis- 
sion, and invited the Government of India to 
send a representative. Sir Benjamin Robertson, 
Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces, 
was selected The Commission reported on 
the whole favourably to the Indians. 

The Indians* Relief Act, 1914, gives effect 
to those live of the 14 recommendations made 
by the Commission which necessitated legisla- 
tion First by the deletion of certain words 
from the Immigrants’ lU'gulation Act, 1918, an 
Indian, married In accordance with the rites of 
a religion by the tenets whereof polygamy is 
recognised, Is enabled to introduce into the 
Union one wife as well as her minor children by 
him, provided the Indian has in the Union no 
other wife Another recommendation of the 
commission to which effect is given is as follows : 
An Indian man and an Indian woman may, on a 
joint application to a magistrate or marriage 
officer, and on complying with certain prescribed 
formalities, obtain regi^^tratlon oi such a union 
between tliem as is df facto a monogamous 
union, and such registration will constitute a 
valid and binding marriage between them with 
all the incidents thereof, and will be recognised 
In the Union as such, notwithstanding that, by 
tbc tenets of the religion which they profess, 
polygamous marriages are recognised 

The third recommendation of the Commission 
to which effect 18 given is a provision for the ap- 
pointment of Indian priests as marriage officers 
under the mamagi laws of the several provinces 
of the Union So far as Cape Colonv is concern- 
ed this had been possible, as regards the Moham- 
medan religion, under Act No 1 of 1860, while 
Law' No 19 of 189! of Natal contained a similar 
provision Under the new Act any Indian 
priest may be appointed a marriage officer for 
the purpose of the marriage lews of any province 
of the Union, and a marriage solemnised by him 
w’ill,if solemnised in accordance with the rites 
and formularies of his religion and without any 
prescribed statutory w'ords signifying the bind- 
ing nature of the ceremony, bo recognised as 
valid 

Another provision provides for the repeal of 
that section of the Natal Indian Immigration 
Laws which Imposed an annual licence of £3 on 
Indians who, Introduced as indentured labour- 
ers, failed to reindenture at the termination of 
their contracts 

In British Columbia, the tsonble over 
Indian immigration come to a head In the early 
part of 1914, when a ship-load of Indians 
was despatch^ direct from the For East to 
Vancouver. It was held np in the horbonr 
there for several weeks. The paasenfi^rs were 
not allowed to land. As appeal to the Coao^ 
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dlaa ooturts resulted in the rejection of their 
claim, and eventually they were shipped bock 
to India. The arrival of the Komagata Maru 
in Calcutta on September 26, 1914, was the 
occasion of a most lamentable incident Anti- 
cipating an attempt to organise a political 
demonstration, the authorities provided special 
trains to convey the returned immigrants to 
their homes in the Punjab, and had taken 
power, under Ordinance V of 1914, to require 
them to do so , some sixty men immediately 
proceeded to their homes, but the balance 
under the leader, Gnrdit Singh, endeavoured to 
force their way to Calcutta They were turned 
back by the Military, and whilst arrangements 
were being made for a second spec ml train, 
opened fire on the Police and OiRcials The 
Military dispersed the immigrants by fire, and 
the majority were afterwards arrested Stigt 
Eastwood, Calcutta Police, and Mr Lomax, 
of the E B S Railway, were killed , the Punjab 
Police had one killed and ^i\ injured , sixteen 
rioters were killed, as well as two onlookers 
The GoveiTiment of India appointed a com- 
mission under the Presidency of Sir William 
Vincent to invent igate the matter and it took 
evidence in Calcutta and the Punjab 

There are some 4,000 Indians already settled 
in British Columbia, chiefly bikhs Tlicy 
work as agricultural labourers, in factories and 
lumber yards, and also on the railways The 
desire amongst tliom to bilng their wives an <i 
families out from India points to the lact that 
they are fairly prosperous and And the con- 
ditions of life in the Colony agreeable The 
attitude of the Colonial authorities towards 
them Is governed by the general objection to 
Asiatic Immigration It is felt that the un- 
restricted entry of Asiatics would threaten 
the existence of British Columbia as a “White 
man's country *’ The immigration of Japa- 
nese and Chinese is regulated by special trea- 
ties with their Governments The number of 
Japanese is limited to a few- hundreds annually 
Chinese immigrants pay a head tax of 600 
dollars on entry. 

An exaggerated danger —Making every al- 
lowance for the Colonial standpoint, those 
acquainted with the internal condition of India 
cannot but feel that the fears that the self- 
governing colonies may be deluged by Indian 
immigration are greatly exrggerated The 
total number of Indiana resident out of India 
is under two millions, and of these the majority 
are to be found in tropical countiies Ceylon 
alone has 000,000 of them There is a quarter 
of a million in Mauritius, about another quarter 
of a million in British Guiana and the West 
Indi^, and 230,000 in the btrsits Settlements 
and Malay Suites Of the self-governing 
Colonies South ,^rica has by far the largest 
share, her Indian population being a little 
under 160,000, Natal alone accounting for 
138,000. But this is not the result of ordinary 
miction. The nucleus of the South African 
Indian community was formed artificially by 
Natal herself. Until 1011, when it was stopped 
by the Government of India, there was for many 
yean a steady stream of indentured immi- 
gration into Natal to supply iabooi to the si^r 
snd other industries of that colony, ^e 
nstuiai increase of the Indian population In 
ffouth Africa is DOW much larger than the 


increase by immigration. In the whole Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth there are not more 
than 7,000 Indians. The Dominion of Canada 
has 4,600 in all. The significance of these 
trifling totals must bo viewed in the light of 
the conditions prevailing in India. Here, It 
is true, there is a vast population Were these 
300 millions subjected to the econoraio oondl* 
tiona of Europe, and were they imbued by the 
adventurous and ambitious spirit of EuropeanSt 
there would be good ground for alarm In the 
Colonics at the possibility of an overwhelming 
influx of Indians But those are precisely the 
conditions that do not obtain In the Indian 
Empjic The demand for lal>our in India Is 
always greatly in excess of the supply. The 
tca-plantcrs of Assam are obliged to compete 
with the Crown Colonies in an elaborate system 
of cooly recruitment Labour-shortage is a 
chronic dltflculty with the cotton mills of 
Bombay As Industrial expansion proceeds 
and agricultural methods Improve, as more 
land is brought under cultivation, there most 
be a diminishing likelihood of emigration from 
India on any largo scale. Add to this the 
inherent reluctance of the Indian to go far 
from homo, and it will bo apparent that Uie 
danger of ** white men’s countries “ being 
swamped by Indian immigrants is at the least 
remote It is never likely to assume such 
proportions as would pass the wit of statesmen 
to control. 

Indentured Emigration — The Institution of 
indentured labour in the tropical colonies of the 
Empire is one of long-standing As far hack 
as 1864 indentured emigration from India to 
the Britiali West Indies was in progress under 
Government control In the case of several 
of the tropical colonieo there has been no inter- 
ruption since then in the steady Inflow of several 
thousands of Indian labourers annually. In 
Mauritius, the Straits Settlements, the Fede- 
rated Malay States and Natal the system for 
various riasons has come to an end , but in all 
those countries there is now a large population 
of Indians, permanent or temporary, engaged 
us free labourers or In Independent positions. 
The principal colonies In which Indentured 
emigration still prevails are British Oulans, 
Trinidad and Fiji Even iiere, however, there 
has been a progressive decline during recent 
years, owing in part to the increased difficulty 
of recruiting in India This difficulty arises 
entirely from tlic growing demand for labour 
within tlio Indian Empire, consequent upon 
industrial expansion. 

The indentured system has been the 
subject of much controversy. It is disliked In 
India and by some people In England, because it 
seems to present features analogous to slavery — 
in that for the term of his indenture the la- 
bourer is not a free agent ; he is od soHpfus 
glebae, and bound to serve the employer to 
whom he is assigned on terms which are abso- 
lutely fixed In the colonics themselves the 
system is unpopular on two grounds — (1) It 
tends to depress the current rate of wages, 
only a mlncn-fty of the time-expired ooMiai 
become permanent settleis, the majority daln^ 
ing their return passage and taking money 
out of the coUmy in the form of savluj^ From 
the point of view of the labourer himself, the 
fndentureu system, If It bss any true resem- 
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bbmoe to slavery, is a kind of bondage that able to promote their welfare. The main 
is easily supportable. He is supplied with a points to which they were to direct attention 
free dwelling under highly sanitary conditions, were : the housing of the labourers and the 
his wages are fixed on the basis of the rate sanitary conditions in which they live; the 
prevailing In the open market ; no deductions adequacy of medical arrangements ; whether 
are to be made therefrom for rent, hospital tasks are moderate, hours of work suitable and 
accommodation, medical attendance or medicine, wages adequate , whether the administration of 
whidi tbCestate proprietors are bound to provide iustice is fairly conducted and whether labourers 
Free schooling is available for his children, meet with any difficulties in prosecuting em- 
and If, at the end of his indenture, he elects to ployers or defending themselves . whether the 
remain In the Colony he is given a free grant penalties imposed by the labour laws are in any 
of Government land. These are the conditions case excessive or unsuitable ; whether the 
prevailing in British Guiana ; but, with the labourers are subjecti'd to undue restrictions, 
exception of the grant of land they are similar outside working hours, and whether they enjoy 
to those in other colonics where Indentured sufficient facilities for proceeding to the Bro- 
tmmigratlon Is In force. The permanent Indian tector of Immigrants or to the Magistrate to 


population in British Guiana is 127,000, in Tri- 
nidad 113,000, in Fiji 40,000, in Mauritius 
258,000 and 113,000 In Natal Other colonies, 
such as Jamaica and Dutch Guiana (Suri- 
nam) have small communities, amounting in 
each to a few thousand only of time-expired 
Indian coolies. Ceylon, the Straits Settlements 
and the Federated Malay States continue to 
attoact Indian labourers, chiefly from Southern 
India, although no indenture system now 
exists in those countries. 


The method of recruiting indentured coolies 
was fully described in the 1916 edition of the 
Indian Year Book, pp 467-8 

Indiana in the Colonies. — Statement shew- 


tag approximately the number of British Indian 
subjects in the various colonies — 

Trinidad 

117,100 

British Guiana 

129,389 

Jamaica 

. . 20,000 

Fiji 

. . 44,220 

Surinam 

20,910 

Beunion 

3,012 

Mauritius 

257,697 

Federated Malay States 

210,000 

Straits Settlements . 

. Figures not avail- 

Gape Colony 

able. 

0,00 c 

Natal 

133,031 

Transvaal 

10,048 

Orange Free State 

106 

Southern Ebodcsia . . 

Figures not avail- 

Australia 

able 

Do. 

New Zealand . 

Do 

Canada 

. 2,500 or 4,600 (the 


number is un- 


certain). 

Commission of inquiry Appointed.—- 
About the end of 1912, the Government of 
India amxfinted a Commission of two, Mr J 
McKeiir and Mr. Chlman Lai, to report upon 
the ocnditioiui of life of the Indian immigrants 
la the Ookmies. The CominiBsionerB were also 
desired to submit reoommendatimiB as to any 
arrangements which may be considered desir* 


lodge complaints , the relations generally between 
employers and labourers , whether facilities are 
afforded to Indian labourers in social and religi- 
ous matters , and whether repatriations are 
promptly made and whether Immigrants experi- 
ence any difficulty in obtaining repatriation. 
They were desired to report specially in respect 
of certain features of the system These were 
connected with any excessive number of prosecu- 
tions of labourers by employers, the position of 
the Protector of Immigrants, the terms of 
agreement which the emigrant is required to 
sign, the position of free Indians, female indent- 
ure, and suicides and immorality on the estates. 

Merits of the system — The Commissioners 
were engaged in their investigation for about 11 
months. They visited lYinidad, British Guiana. 
Jamaica and Fiji, and also the Dutch Colony of 
Surinam which is permitted to recruit labourers 
under contract of Indenture in India. Their 
report is in two parts, Trinidad and British 
Guiana taking up the first, and the rest the 
second part After a detailed exposition of the 
state of things in respect of the points mention- 
ed above in each of the colonies visited by them, 
the Commissioners observe “ We are convinced 
that notwithstanding our possibly disproportion- 
ate presentation of the unsatisfactory features 
of the existing system, a careful study of the 
facts elicited during our inquiry will result in 
the conclusion that its advantages have far 
outweighed its disadvantages The great 
majority of emigrants exchanged mrindlng po- 
verty with practically no hope of betterment 
for a condition varying from simple but secure 
comfort to solid prosperity Emigrants live 
under very much better conditions than their 
relatives in India, and have had opportunities of 
prospering which exceeded their own wildest 
hopes They became citizens of the colonies to 
which they emigrated and both they and their 
descendants have attained to positions com- 
manding general respect and consideration ” As 
regards the moral condition of the immigrants, 
the Commissioners observe : “ There is no 
doubt that the morality of an estate population 
compares very unfavourably with that of an 
Indian village, and that the trouble originates in 
the class of women who emigrate. *' 'llie rates 
of suicide among the indentured labourers are 
high as compared with those among free Indians 
in the colonies, and much higher than those 
among the population in the provinces of India, 
In Trinidad the suicide rate for the total Indian 
population was 184 per minion and for the 
inaentured 400 per miUion, Thesuidde rates 
among Indians in the other colonies were: Brltlah 
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Guiana, unindentured. 52 per million, indentured 
100 pOT million; Jamaica, 396 per million, 
suiclaes amongst the unindentured not being 
separs^ely recorded; Dutch Qniana, unlndentur- 
ed, 49- indentured 91, Fiji, unindentiired, 147 
per million, indentured, 926 per million Ao 
cording to a statement prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industry of the Govern- 
ment of India, the average suicide rates for India 
are, the Bombay Presidency 28 8 per million, 
the United Provinces whence most emigrants 
are drawn, 63 per million and Madras, the other 
chief source of supply to Fiji, 45 per million 

Indian Feeling. — For some years past, there 
has been a growing feeling amongst Indian 
leaders that the indentured system of labour was 
inconsistent with national self-respect, and 
should be stopped This feeling originated in 
the belief that tlie treatment accorded to 
Indians in the self-governing colonies, tspemally 
in South Africa, was due to the Colonials coin- 
ing to think poorly of Indians as a race b< cause 
of the cloSa repn'sented by ind( nturtnl labourers 
In 1910, the Government of India accepted a 
resolution moved by the late Mr Gokhale 
putting an end to the indentured system so lar 
as Natal was concerned In 1912, however, they 
opposed his resolution to abolish the system 
altogether Opinion in India has been ripening 
fast against the system, and it is reinfort ed by 
the rapid industrial development of the country 
making largely increasing demands on the 
labour market, depleted to some extent by the 
ravages of plague during the last twenty years 
The startling figures of suicide and the admis- 
sions as regards the prevalence of gross 
immorality among estate populations, have 
roused public feeling in the country, and this 
has been accentuated by well-authcnti- 
cated stories of young caste w^omcn of respect- 
ability having been decoyed by dishonest 
recruiting agents to the cmigratiou depots 
Mr C F Andrews, late of St Stejihens’ Col- 
lege, Delhi, and now connected witli the school 
conducted on his own original lines by 
Sir Kabindrauath Tagore — the jjoct-laurcate of 
Asia, as the \iceroy aptly called him- at 
Bolpiir in the Bengal Presidency, was <lcput- 
ed by the Indian Citizenship Association 
of Bombay to visit Fiji, and to investigate the 
tonflitions which make for the frightful rate ! 
of suicide recorded in that colony He was j 
accompanied by Mr W Pearson, who is also 
associated with the Bolpur School Messrs 

f Andrews and Pearson, it may be mentioneil, 
visited South Africa when the Passive IVsm- 
tance struggle le<i by Mr Gandhi was at Us 
height, and rendered valuable serMi-e in 
bringing about the settlement tliat was even- 
tually arrived at 

Protected Emigration —In a speech d»‘li 
veredin Council on St ptemberfi, 1910 II E tin 
Viceroy stab d that the Government of India 
were contemplating the control of the opt rations 
of persons engaged in supplying labour to the 
CJolonies. ‘‘Labourers,’ said His I xctlFncv, 
** have a ri^it to emii^ate If they wish, and it 
would be very unwise and very undesirable on 
our part to prevent them, and We are, therefore, 
trjdng to devise arrangements Which will secure 
that recruitment in this country is conducted 
under decent oonditioais, that a proper sex ratio 
win be nubitained and that os arrival In the 


country of thclr destination they will be proper- 
ly treated and allowed to engage themselves On 
terms at least as free as those obtaining at pre- 
sent in the Malay Peninsula, where a labourer 
can leave his employer by giving a month's 
' notice I think it w'lU be clear to all who have 
j studied till' question that the Govewiment of 
I India w'ould bo departing gravely from Its duty 
I il it allowed emigrant labour to leave this couu- 
I try Without proper protection and safeguards. 
1 There are a ct rtain miinlx'r of labourers, I be- 
lUeve a very small number, who emigrate as 
genuine fn'o labourers, that is to say unassisted 
by pecuniary help and unlnvltc'd by any Inte- 
rested agt'iicy But, if we confine ourselves to 
the ttbulltioii of our cxisfciiigindentun’d emigra- 
tion, a position will arise in which the parties 
, 'iitcrested in procuring Indian labour will be 
I tree to induce labour to enilgiab' by pecuniary 
h( Ip undi r any conditions tiu y like, so long as 
j the labour* r does not go under indenture. The 
I abuses liki 1> to arisi out of such a state of things 
' would be V* ry si^rioiis 1 need only refer to the 
I state ot affairs which exisb*d before the amond- 
I meiit of the Assam Labour and Emigration 
I Act, hi eoniu ( tlon with s*)-caUc'd free labour. The 
I (onsequinee of this systi rii was, as Sir Charles 
' lUvaz put it in his sp coh before the Lcglslativo 
{ Council In 1901 , that a liorde of unlicensed and 
I uneontrolt'd labour purveyors and recruiters 
I sprang into existence, who under the guise of 
I IS si sting tree emigration made larg* Illicit gains 
' bv inducing, under false pret* uccs, ignorant men 
I and women to allow themsidves to be conveyed 
j to Assam Th< se (migrants were, it is tnie, 

I plac('d under labour contracts on arriving in 
.that pro\incc, but the abusis complained of 
arose in connootion with the recruitment and 
not with the contraet Similarly when the sys- 
tem of indf iiturcd emigration first arose in India 
the only caution rcnjuiied was that Intending 
emigrants should app ar b( fore a magistrate and 
satisfy him as to th' ir freedom of choice and 
their knowledge of the conditions they wore 
accepting It was shown, In a re pi rt submitted 
in 1810, that abuses undoubtedly did exist In 
(onnection with rtcniltimnt In India, abuses 
which the ronstantly Increased safeguards prp* 
vided by successive Acts of the h'glslature where 
[ d' signed to correct Uncontrolk d recruitment 
cannot, it is clear, be pennitted imdcr any cir- 
cumstances Jxird Haidinge promised, and I 
associate myself with him, to deal with certain 
I points 7’h( se points were the bettt'rsupervlsion 
I of colonial recruiting In India, the Insertion of 
information r* garding the penal conditions at- 
Lachlog to labour contracts In the indenture 
signed by liiG*nding emigrants and the undesi- 
rability of laboun rs in the colonhs being coui- 
1 p lied to do work n {xllint to thj*lr caste ideas 
and religious b* ih fa. lb garding the first matter 
wo have alnady consulted local Governments 
’ very fully wtv-n askin g th* Ir vn w's as to the pre- 
cautions whirh will be r(.qulred after the aboli- 
tion of indentured emigration. As to the 
I second jioint you are no doubtaware that FDihas 
nowabohshed Imprisonment for labour oibnees 
and other colonlf s are arranging to follow suit. 
But there will still be certain provisions temaln- 
I ing which we think should be brought to the 
I notice of intending emigrants and we have ar- 
I anged to do this as soon as the various colonUI 
legislatures oonoemed have passed the amend- 
ments to which 1 have alluded." 
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Indenturing Abolished —In 1917 the situa- 
tion underwent a radical change. Whilst no 
official pronouncement was made, the Idea gained 
popular acceptance that the Secretary of State 
had proposed that the system of indenturing 
should be continued for a further period of five 
years, pending the working out of an alternative 
system of recruitment This aroused strong 
protests throughout the country. Whilst a re- 
asonable desire was manifest not to add to the 
difficulties of the Government and of the colonies 
in time of war, it was felt that the continuance 
of a system open to such grave objections for ten 
years — five years for recruitment and five years 
for the new indentures to expire — was too long 
Public meetings were held throughout the country 
Government solved the difficulty by prohibiting 
all emigration from India, as a war measure, on 
account of the shortage of labour ; subsequently 
assurances were given that the system would 
never be revived Thus indenturing ended by 
a side issue, but nevertheless one which was quite 
definite. 

Assisted Emigration —Subsequently a com- 
mittee sat in London to consider what form of 
assisted emigration should take the place of the 
Indentures Its report was issued about the 
middle of the year and the chief recommend- 
ations are here summarised. 

Under this scheme Indian will arrive in the 
colony entirely free from debt and ot any 
liability for the coat of his mtrod\iction He will 
be in no sense restricted to service under a parti 
cular employer, except that for his own protec- 
tion, a '^elected employer will be chosen tor him 
for the first six months This employer can be 
changed, witii th^ approval of the protector of 
ImmiOTants, if substantial reason can be adduc- 
ed. From the time of his anival the immigrant 
will be given land to cultivate for liis own bene- 
fit Each male adult employed in an agricultural 
Industry will be granted lor his personal use and 
cultivation a garden plot of one-tenth of an aore 
after six months' service and a larger plot of 
one-third of an acre will be made available 
whenever practicable by way of reward At the 
end of three years’ employment under any ot the 
employers on the register steps will be taken to 
ensure that land is available tor settlement in the 
simplest and cheapest manner In each colony 
there will be a department responsible for the 
provision of sufficient land to meet all bona fide 
applications and for rendering it suitable for 
agriculture by adequate clearing, irrigation and 
drainage These holdings will be up to li\e 
acres in extent, they will be subject to a reason- 
able annual rent in the case of lease-holds, and 
the settlements will be for a period of thirtj 


years. Under the ^posed system the Immi- 
grant can be proceeded against only by way of 
a civil suit in the ordinary course of law and will 
not be liable to any criminal penalties A mini- 
mum wage will he fixed, subject to periodical 
revision During the first twelve months toe 
children under eleven years will be entitled to free 
rations while children under five will be given a 
face milk ration during the whole time that their 
parents remain in the service of an employer on 
the register The provision of married quarters 
separate from the “ single ” quarters will be 
made compulsory upon all employers of more 
than twenty adult Indian immigrants and will 
bo insisted upon so far as possible in the case 
of all other employers on the register. This 
register will contain the names of only “ approv- 
ed employers ” that Is to say of persons desirous 
ot employing assisted emigrants, who have appli- 
ed to the Protector of Immigrants and who 
have been found on inquiry to be suitable Re- 
patriation will be assisted when it is desired. 
The emigrants will receive for himself and his de- 
pendents half the passage money after three 
years’ service and a larger proportion up to the 
whole cost after seven years’ service 
With regard to recruitment, Emigration Agents 
will be licensed and paid fixed salaries, with pos- 
sibly additional money grants for meritorious 
work Their work will bo supervised by In- 
spectors of Emigration, who will be men of stand- 
ing on a graded scale of pay. Over them will be 
an Emigration Commissioner, who will bo a 
Colonial Civil Service official, and a Protector 
of Immigrants, appointed by each Local Govern- 
ment to supervise emigration in the province 
affected In each colony will be a Protector 
of Immigrants Tlie Emigration Depots will 
be visited by iion-olficial gentlemen ot standing 
In the district as also will be the Central Depot. 
Tlio emigration of whole families will be en- 
couraged but persons below the ago of eighteen 
will be assisted to emigrate only when accom- 
pamed by their parents or guardians Women 
unaccompanied by tliclr families will not be 
assisted and the rule requiring a certain pro- 
portion oi women to men will be abolished 
Tlie report was published at a time wlien the 
political energies oi India were concentrated on 
the development of the Indian constitution 
and the pending visit of the Secretary of State 
to discuss these questions on the spot It 
attracted little attention So far as opinion was 
cxpiessed, whilst recognising that the system 
was an immense advance on the system of in- 
denture, it was thought undesirable for Govern- 
ment to take BO largo a part in the direction 
emigration to distant lands. 
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More than sixty years have gone by since the 
Parsl community, in the persons of the late 
Dadabhai Naorojl and other members of the 
firm of Cama & Co , led the way in the sojourn 
of Indians in England for business purpo‘>es 
This lead it has since maintahicd, though there 
are both Hindu and Mahominedan business 
men firmly established there Nor arc the 
professions unrepresented, for there are in 
London and elsewhere practising barristers, 
solicitors and medical men of Indian birth 
Three Indians are on the Secretary of State’s 
Council, and at least one successful in the CImI 
Service examination elected to work In England 
instead of rctunnng to his native land The 
early years of the present century saw the 
gathering of a new Indian element in iierma- 
nent residence — that of retired oillcials (i)aitl- 
cularly ot the I M. S ) and business men, or 
people of independent means who from pre- 
ference or in order to have their childn n ciiu- 
cated in England, have the land of their biith 
and seldom if evir visit it again Furtlur. the 
stream of Indian sumiiK i M-itors (wliuh ha- 
been tcrapoiariIvsusp( ndtd i)\ tin w<ir) im ludi s 
wealthy people who came rtgulaih as tin- swal 
lows in spring, and some ot tln in sp* ut as much 
time in England or on thi Contimnt as m 
their mothi rland In tlu iir'-t vcais ot tlu 
war, before tin transhr ot tb<' Indian Corps in 
Franfc to Fasti in tlu ati( s, thous mds ot our 
\aliant Indian soldid-- wounded or iinaluhd 
from Flandi rs , w( ut to hngland to b( mir-» d 
batk to health m tlu wi 11 ( (piipjad and \d- 
mirablv administered Indian ho^iutals, some In 
Hampahin but chictiv at IVightou wiu re the 
tact is to b(' ( omnu morated liy a inimaiunt 
Indian providi d memorial 

The Students. 

But imder normal conditions it is the student 
community which constitutes the greatly 
preponderating element and creates an Indian 
problem Its numbers multiplh d ti ii ortwel\e- 
fold in the quarter of a centmy before the War, 
the increase being especially rapid after 1904 
or 1905 There was indeed an artificial infiatloii 
some five years later when many youths (sonu 
of them ill prepared) were hurried off to the Inns 
of Court in order to be entiTfd brfore the 
standard of the examinations qualifying for 
admission was raised This sudden ex- 
pansion was duly worked off but there was 
development In other directions, and parti- 
cularly that of the technical and engineering 
schools and classes Allowing for the very 
considerable temporary check caused by the 
European War the aggregate number may be 
estimated at now about 800 This total 
does not include the growing number of 
youths of good family, gome of them heirs of 
Native States, admitted into our public schools, 
such as Eton and Harrow, nor the younger 
children of resident Indians Nor does it 
comprehend Burmese students of whom there 
are about 80. Nor does it take full account 
of female students in schools and colleges. I 
Bxact and complete records on these points i 
are not obtainable. A large expansion of the , 
‘■tudent element may be expecU d with the 
return pf peace condition. 1 


Coming to numerical details on JlOth Juno 
last, 152 Were at the Middle Temple, 74 at 
Fmcoln’s Inn, 08 at Gray’s Inn and 75 nt the 
Inner ’i\nipl<* Vltogither, including •technical 
and nndual stndnits, there must be 400 In 
1 nndon lulinbnigh lomos ni'xl with 80, 
< \elusi\, oi ‘.omr 14 lliiriiie''e niul It ngnlese 
I ( uiihiidtri with 90 Oviord with 42, Glasgow 
I with ihoiit to nnd Muithistir with 10 while 
llitii 'lie siinlhr niinilKrs at JUimlnghnm, 
I heeds, MhH.ild, lixeri'ool T)ul>lin, etc 'J'he 
^udd( u ireition ot 01 liulian Student eentre 
in Diitilm 2 01 I >oars igo was due to the sfand- 
aMl ol ,'dnii->-,ion to the King’o Inns being mui h 
lowt’’ thin that ol tin Inns ol (’oiirt in 
l-oridoii I III dnhiin staiid'ud liii- now been 
ImoujIiI up to tliat ol hoiidon and students 
Hi no loiuu r going to Irtland lor i fall to the 
I’. II 

The Advisers. 

It IS well known tliat until a few years ago 
the ■\oiing Indians, ajiart from Inadequately 
siippoited unotlidal ilfoit and the chance of 
( oiuing under tiie intlucnee of English friends 
of their families, were inuctieallv loft to their 
own doMKS Jkit ill Apill 1909 Lord Morley, 
is a result of tJie investigations of an India 
OHlce Commlttei', created for their benefit 
a Bureau of Information and appointed Mr. 
r W Arnold to tlie ehargo of it under the 
title of Edneational \dviser The Bureau 
was locatfd in clue time nt 21, Cromwell Road, 
together with the National Indian Association 
and the Nortlibrook Society, which were thus 
.given spacious quarters for their sf)clal work 
among the jouiig mc'n, witliout Ineurring what 
would otherwise have been tlie prohibitive 
cost of lieavy rent Lord Morley also estab- 
lished an Advisory Committee, mainly composed 
<»f inlluential Indian residents, but Which 
lias now ceased to exist, and in India 
' < orrcsponding provincial oomralttces were 
fonned to help and advise Intending stu- 
dents The work of the Bureau r^idly 
e vpanded, and in consequc'nee Lord Crewe 
m 1912 re-organlsed the arrangements under 
the general cliarge of a Secretary for Indian 
‘-tilde nts, Mr (now Sir) C E Mallet who 
K signe d at the* close of 1910 He was succeeded 
liy Mr Arnold under the designation of 
l^elucatlonal Adviser for Indian Students to the 
.^ocre tary of State Mr N. C 8en has followed 
Mr Arnold as Local Adviser In London, and 
there are corns ponding officers at the modern 
provincial universities 

Two strange delusions (in some cases they 
may be called deliberate misrepresentations) 
have been propagated in reference to these 
arrangements One is that the India Office 
set up the Bureau in order to track down the 
wave of seditious sentiment which culminated 
in the assassination of Sir Curzon Wyllle ten 
vicars ago As a matter of fact the Bureau 
was established three months before the com- 
mission of that crime, and was proposed at 
least a year previously. The object, as The 
Time* observed in September 1908, was not 

to put these^ung men Into political leading 
strings, nor officially to restrict their liberty. 
It lies in doing all that is possible to fiicUitate 
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their educational progress and their general 
welfare, and in bringing them under whole- 
some and helpful induence " Mr. Arnold accepted 
his appointment on the distinct understanding 
that there would be no espionage 
Removing Barriers. 

It is no less of a delusion for the students 
to hold, as some of their elder fellow-country- 
men have encouraged them to do, that the 
Bureau is responsible for restrictive rules and 
regulations of colleges and other institutions, 
or at any rate for their continuance m spite 
of protests So far from blocking the way, a^ 
the Bureau has been singularly successful in 
opening closed doors and mitigating any real 
grievances Its greatest triumph is that at 
Oxford and Cambridge, where naturally tlic 
difficulties of admission liavc been most prono- 
unced, It has jiaved the way to the creation of 
University machinery to replace its own ojicr- 
ations The Oriental Delegacy nt Oxford and 
the Inter-collegiatc Indian Students' Committee 
at Cambridge have now undertaken all the work 
hitherto carried on by the Local Advisers, and 
thus Indian undergraduates are given a welconu' 
locus standi Every oleinent of Government 
control, so disliked by many of the students, 
hag been eliminated by this practical recogni- 
tion by the two ancient universities of a special 
responsibility towards Indians imbibing their 
culture and traditions The Secre-tary of State 
for India makes grants to these bodies, whl( h 
are about equivalent to the cost of his former 
local representatives Faraillaritv with the 
conditions is assured by the appointment of tlie 
late ]jOeal AdNlsi ih as the rosiK'ctlvo secretaries 

Sir T Morlson'fa Committee on State Techni- 
cal Scholarships reported in tliat tlie 

difficulties encountered by young Indians 
In supplementing ueadomic Instruction by 
technical exp<‘rI(iico in factories and work- 
shops are general in character, being also ap- 
plicable to their English contemporaries, and 
that there Is “on the whole very little evidence 
of a racial prejudice against Indians ” Nor 
need any youth go to England under mis- 
apprehension as to the facilities for ids education 
and their limitations The excellent "Hand- 
book of Information for Indian Students ” 
Issued bv tile National Indian Association and 
tlio Advisory Committee, now In its fifteenth 
edition (1914) supplies all n levant facts and 
advice^ and on iicrsonal details, the Indian 
Advisory Committees can be consulted 

Persuasion not Coercion. 

It Is not the case, as some Anglo-Indians of 
the old type imagine, that the Bureau could 
easily exercise disciplinary control over all 
young Indians in London and elsewhere The 
tact is that except in respect to holders of Gov- 
ernment and some Native State Scholarslilps it 
has no disciplinary authority save when parents 


place their sons under the ^ardiansliip of Mr. 

N. C. Sen or a provincial Adviser, and even in 
these cases the control can only be exercised 
in connection with the administration of the 
regular allowances Tlie Bureau has had a 
most beneficial influence in saving scores of 
voung men from falling Into debt, intemperance 
or marital folly, hut this has been exercised 
not coercively but by friendly jiersonal contact 
and keeping before them the obligation and 
necissity from every point of view of adhering 
to the purpose's of culture and equipment for 
whuh they ha\e gone to England 

The students have hosts of non-official 
Irknds and h( Ipers Under the presidency of ’ 
liOrd Hawke and the chairmanship of Sir 
F Robertson an Indiin Gymkhana Club has 
been established with a fine sports centre at 
Alton th'‘ Mill Hill Virk Club'^ giound having 
l)( I n tftkdi o\er Thr cri'kt t diMn 01 the 
( Inb did w.'ll in 1017 and 1018 in mutches at 
Loid-. and tlu' Oval 

Students and the War. 

The removal of misnnderstanding --honld be 
matt rial I \ piomotcd bv the changed and gra- 
tiiMiig condition^' biought about bv India s 
i(-l)on'-< to tlu f all ol Fanpin in the Gieat >\ar. 

V eallin whleh voung Indians m England shared 
hy tile lormation ot tlu Indian Fiild Ambulance 
Coips (which reaelu d a totxl nirolUd strength 
ol 272) and inothirwavs (lood feeling has 
also Ik ell jiromob d bv the n m irkablo rocoids 
ot a good pro]>ortion of Indian sUuh nts at the 
iiniveisitus wlun tlu \ wire almost entirely 
(Upletid of \oung British conti mporaries 
iloing national war sirviei Tlu distinctions 
gauu d an < videnit of tlu bett( r tvp* ot Indian 
stiuhnt that his rKditli goiu* to the United 
Kingdom and ol tlu guurositv with which the 
iiiuvi rsitu s and colli ms then allow Indians 

slum* in tlu (ndowiiu'iits thev have at their 
dis]K)snl Wliile Indians have hem at an 
adv. lilt age from the abstnci' ol Fnglisli comiie- 
titors, tlu re lb no ruisoii to suppose' that the 
.tniidaid ol attainment required lias been 
ippie'ciablv lowere'd lor the benefit ot Indians 
lint with the re stoiation of normal condition 
(ompe'tition wjU ce rtainly be more severer. 

Il oiilv mem ot high inte'lJectual Icve'l and 
(.haiaeter w'e nt to them the^re wwUd be no talk ' 
ol e \cluslon of Indians fiom anv of the seats 
ol le'arnlmr The' British imiveTsitu s are in 
t vet alw^avs re ady to admit students ot approved ^ 
ability and attainment , what they cannot stand * 
Is the lazy, incomi»otciit and untrained man. ’| 

The whole position is sympatlirticallv dealt 
with in the four annual reports of Sir Charles 
Mallet from 1913 to 1910 on the work of the 
Indian Students Department (Cd TlfiO 
Cd 7719, C4 8127, and Cd. 8418, priced at 
2i each, excepting Cd 8127, which is 2d.) 
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Appointments to the Indian Services. 

Full details of the regulations governing appointments to the Indian Services are pub- 
Bshed in the India Office List The more essential particulars, except as regards the Civil 
Service and Police, — of which fuller details are given elsewhere in this book — are given below. 


Indian Agricultural Service. 


The appointments in the Indian Agricultural 
Service include those of Deputy Director of 
Agriculture, Agricultural Chemist, Economic 
Botanist, Mycologist, Ent-omologist, Profes'^ora 
of Agriculture, Chemistry and Botany at Agri- 
cultural Colleges, and the like Some of these 
are included in tlie Imperial Department of 
Agriculture under the direct control of the 
Government of India, but the majority are 
included in the Departments of Agriculture of J 
the several provmces of India In some cases j 
candidates will be appointed direct to these 
posts, but in most cases they will be appointed 
as supernumeraries, will undergo a fuither 
course of training in India in Indian agriculture, 
and will be appointed to posts, for which in 
the opinion of the Government they are con- 
sidered suitable, on the regular establishment 
as vacancies occur Appointments are made J 
by the Seoretarv of State for India as occasion i 
may require Candidate's must, as a rule, be 
not less tliari 23, nor more than 30 vears of ago 
In selecting candidates for appointment, I 
weight will be given to the possession of (a) a 1 
University degree in honours in science or the 
diploma of a recognised school of agnculturo 
or other like distinction , (b) qualifications in 
a special science according to the nature of the 
vacancy to be filled , (c) practical experience 
Importance is also attached to bodily actiMty 
and ability to ride, and selected candidates 
have to undergo an examination bv the Medical 
Board of the India Office as to their physical 
fitness for service m India. 


The salary attached to posts In the Indian 
Agricultuial Scr^i(o will ordmarily be — 

Rs 

For the first year . . 4tH) per mensem. 

„ second > ear . . 430 „ 

„ third year 400 „ 

„ fourth and subse- 
quent years . 500 rising by annual 

increments of Rs. 
50 a month to Bs. 
1,000 a month. 

Candidates who are required to undergo a 
further course of training in India os expltdncd 
above w'lU be aj^polnted tm this scale 
of salary, commencing on a pay of Rs 400. 
Whcie, for special reasons, a candidate Is re- 
cruited for diicct appointment to one of the 
regular posts under paragraph 1, hU initial pay 
will be determined with reference to the special 
qualifications on the length of European ex- 
pericure ri'Ciiiircd for the ajqKiiiitment for which 
lie is BiKcialiy selected, but his subsequent 
increments of salary will be regulated by the 
foregoing scale In addition to this scale of 
pay, officers filling appointments directly under 
the Government of India, as distinguished from 
appointments under Local Governments (but 
not including officers holding supernumerary 
posts, the post of Insjiector-Gi neral, or the post 
of Director of the Fusa Institute) will be eligible 
for local allow'and's conditional on approved 
goo«l work, and the Government reserves to 
itself tlio fulhut discretion ns to granting, with- 
holding, or withdrawing tliem 


Indian Civil Veterinary Department. 


The officers of the Indian Civil Veterinary 
Department perform or supervise all official | 
veterinary work in India, other tlian that of 
the Army, and are debarred from piivate pro- 
fessional practice in India Their duties may 
be divided into three classes, under the follow- 
ing heads — 

(а) Educational work in veterinar> colleges, 

(б) Horse and mule breeding , 

(c) Cattle disease and cattle breeding 

Appointments to this Department are made, 
as vacancies occur, by the Secretary of State 
for India Candidates must not (except on 
special grounds to be approved by the Secretary 
of State) be over 26 years of age, and must 


possess a diploma from the Royal College of 
Vetermaiv Surgi ons Evidence of a know- 
ledge of bacteriology, and of capacity for carry- 
ing out original research, will bo specially taken 
into account in estimating the claims of candi- 
dates GoikI liealth, a sound coustitutlon, and 
active halilts are essential, and candidates muet 
be certifiid by the Medical Board of the India 
Offleo to lie pliysically fit for service in India. 

Pay will be as foIlow's — On arrival in India 
Rs 500 a month, rising by Rs 40 each year to 
Rs 1,100, which rate will continue from the 
beginning of the 16th to the end of the 20th 
year of service , after the beginning of the 21ft 
year Rs 1,200 a month. 


Ecclesiastical Establishments (Church of England). 


Appointments of Chaplains on Probation are 
made from time to time by the Secretary of 
State for India, as vacancies occur. Candi- 
dates for these appointments must be Priests 
who are between the ages of twenty-seven and 
thirty-four years, and have been for three years 
alto^ber in Holy Orders. Applications for 
non&ations should be submitted to the Secre- 
of State. 

Chaplain will be on probaHon for three 
years (a) ; if confirmed in bis appointment at 
the end of that period, be will be admitted as a 
fOBlor C^pl»lD« 


The salaries of Chaplains are •— 

Senior Chaplains, Rs. 10,200 per annum tor 
five years, and then Es. 12,000 per 
annum. 

Junior Chaplains, Es. 0,360 per annum fpr 
five years, and thereafter Es. 8,160 pct 
annum until promoted to be Senior 
Chapiaina 

Cbaplahis on Probation, Ef, 6,760 per 
annum. 

A Junior Cbaplaio becomes a Senior Chap- 
lain after ten years* service, mludfau 
the period of piobatiOD, 
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£ B. d. 


On Medical Certificate. 

After 18 years* actual residence in 
India, including the period of 
probation 292 0 


f be retiring pay of Chaplains Is regulated by 
the following scale 

Per annum. 

£ 8. d. 

After 23 years* service, with an 
actual residence in India of 20 
years, including the period of 
probation . . . . . . . . 365 0 0 

Ecclesiastical Establishments (Church of Scotland). 

Chaplains on probation, Rc. 5,760 per 


After 13 years’ 
After 10 years’ 


ditto 

ditto 


173 7 


127 15 0 


The appointments of Chaplains of the Church 
of Scotland on probation are made from time to 
time by the Secretary of State for India, accord- 
ing as vacancies occur. Candidates for these 
appointments must have been licensed for three 
years and be under thirty-four years of age. 
Applications for nominations should be sub- 
mlued to the General Assembly’s Committee 
on Indian Churches along with testimonials 
based on a personal knowledge of the candidate’s 
qualifications Chaplains will be on probation 
for three years (a) , if confirmed In their ap- 
pointment at the end of that period, they will 
be admitted as Junior Chaplains. 

The salaries of Chaplains are — 

Senior Chaplains, Rs 10,200 per annum, 
and then Rs 12,000 per annum. 

Junior Chaplains, Rs 6,360 per annum for 
five years, and thereafter Rs 8,160 until 
promoted to be Senior Chaplains. 


on 

annum. 

A Junior Chaplain becomes a Senior 
Chaplam after 10 years’ service, exclud- 
ing the period of probation. 

The retiring pay of Chaplains is regulated by 
the following scale — 

Per annum 
£ 8. d. 

After 23 years’ service, with an 
actual residence in India of 20 
years, including the period of 

probation 365 0 0 

On Medical Certificate. 

After 18 years’ actual residence 
m India, including the period 

of probation 292 

After 13 years’ ditto . . . . 173 


After 10 years’ ditto 


0 
7 

127 15 


Educational Appointments. 


The Indian Educational Service comprises 
those posts in the Educational Department to 
which appointments are made in England by 
the Secretary of State, and is thus distinguished 
from the Provincial Educational Services, 
which are recruited exclusively in India It 
consists of two branches, the teaching, including 
Pi^cipalships and Professorships in the various 
Government Colleges and Head Masterships 
In certain High Schools ; and the inspecting, 
Including Inspectorships of Schools , but 
officers may be transferred at the discretion 
of Government from one branch to the other, 
and the conditions of pay and service are the 
same for both. It also includes certain special 
appointments, such as those of Superintendents 
of Schools of Art, for which special qualifica- 
tions are required and special terms of engage- 
ment are prescribed Officers of the teaching 
branch may be required to undertake duties in 
connection with the supervision of students in 
hostels or boarding houses, and with the direc- 
tion of their studies and recreations. Appoint- 
ments are made by the Secretary of State as 
occasion may require. Only laymen are 
eligible, candidates must as a fme be not less 
than 28, nor more than 30 years of age, but ex- 
ceptions are sometimes miade as regards the 
maximum limit only. Candidates must be 
British subjects, and must furnish evidence of 
having received a liberal education. 

In selecting candidates for appointment, 
we^t will be given to the possession of (a) a 
TJniverBity de^ee in Honours, or equivalent 
dlBtlnetlon ; (6) experience as a teacher ; (c) 
qnaUfloaGons in special subjects, depending 
on the nature of the vacancy to be filled. In 
Beleoting candidates for inspecting appoint- 
ments, weight Is given to linguistic talent, 
capacity for ormmiBatlon and knowledge, 
piaottoa} or tbeoMoai; of educational method 


The salaries paid are as follows — A newly 
appointed Inspector or Professor receives 
Rs 500 a month, rising by annual increment! 
of Rs 50 a month to Rs 1,000 a month. When 
this point has been reached, the increase of hia 
emoluments depends u^n his promotion, and 
takes the form of allowances ranging from 
Rs 200 to Rs 500, in addition to the salary of 
Rs 1,000. There are at present 30 such allow- 
ances. There Is in every Province a Director 
of Public Instruction The posts of Director 
of Public Instruction are reserved for the Indian 
Educational Service so long as members of that 
Service can be found well qualified to fill them, 
Their pay differs in different Provinces * — 

Three receive a salary of Rs 2,000 — 100-* 
2,500 a month. 

Two receive a salary of Rs 2,000 a month. 

One receives a salary of Rs. 1,750 — 60— 
2,000 a month. 

Two receive a salary of Rs. 1,500 — 100— 
2,000 a month. 

One receives a salary of Rs. 1,250 rising to 
Rs 1,500 a month. 

Head Masters are appointed on an initial pay 
of Rs 500, rising by annual increments of 
Rs 50 a month to Rs 1,000 a month, except 
in cases in which Local Governments may prefer 
to recruit on the scale of Rs. 500 a month, rising 
by annual Increments of Rs. 50 a month to 
Rs. 750 a month. Head Masters are eligible for 
subsequent transfer to inspectorships or, if quali- 
fied, professorships. In all cases, increments of 
salary are given for approved service only. 

For the appointments dealt with above men 
only are elfmble. There are, however, some 
posts in the Indian Educational Service wblob 
are open to women and these comprise aroomt* 
meets as Inspectresses of Gills* SonoolB, 
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Of Training Colleges, and occasionally j 
Headmistresses of Schools. The salary attached 
to thMe appointments is ordinarily Rs. 400 a 
month, rising by annual increments of R3.20 a 
month to Rs. 600 a month. 

The Secretary of State is sometimes requested 
by the Government of India to supply persons 
to fill temporary vacancies in the Indian Edu* 


cationa) Service, generally professorships In 
Colleges. Such appointments are made for not 
less than a university year (about nine months), 
with a prospect, in the case of thoroughly 
approved service, of future selection to fill 
either a temporary or a permanent appointment. 
The salary is Rs 600 a month, rising by annual 
increments of Rs. 60 a month. * 


Indian Forest Service. 


The Secretary ol State for India in Council 
makes appointments of Probationers for the 
Indian Forest Service, according to the numbers 
annually required. 

Candidates must be not less than 19 but 
under the age ol 22 years. 

Candidates must have obtained a degree 
with Honours in some branch of Natural Science 
in a University ol England, Wales or Ireland, or 
have passed the Final Bachelor ol Science 
Examination in Pure Science in one of the Uni- 
versities ol Scotland. A degree in Applied 
Science will not be considered as fulfilling these 
conditions. Candidates will be required to 
produce evidence that they have a lair know- 
ledge ol either German or French. 

The ordinary period ol probation will be two 
years. During that time probationers will be 
required to pass through the Forestry course 
at one ol the following Universities — Oxford, 
Cambridge or Edinburgh (subject to the ar- 
rangement ol a suitable course) — becoming 
members ol that University, if not so already , 
to obtain the Degree or Diploma in Forestry 
which it grants ; and to satisfy such other tests 
ol proficiency as may be deemed necessary^ 

During the vacations, the Probationers will, 
under the direction and supervision ol the 
Director ol Indian Forest Studies appointed 
by the Secretary of State lor India in ^imcil, 
receive practical instruction in such British and 
Continental forests as may be selected lor the 
purpose. 

The Secretary of State lor India in Council 
will make payments to each Probationer at the 
rate ol £120 annually, not exceeding a total of 
£240. 

Probationers who obtain a Degree or Diploma 
in Forestry, and also satisfy such other t^ts ol 
proficiency as may bo prescribed, will be appoint- 


ed Assistant Conservators in the Indian Forest 
Department, provided they are ol sound con- 
stitution and free from physical delects which 
would render them unsuitable lor employment 
in the Indian Forest Service. 

The sanctioned scale of the service at present 
is: — 

Rs. 

1 Inspector-General of Forests 2,650 a month, 

1 Assistant Inspector-General 

of Forests 

2 Chid Conservators (Burma 

and Central Provinces) . . 2,160 
22 Conservators, in tlirce 
grades (including Presi- 
dent, Forest Research 
Institute and College) . . 

187 Deputy and Assistant 

Conservators 

An Assistant Conservator of Forests will 
draw pay at the rate ol Rs. 380 a month from 
the date of his reporting his arrival in India 
rising by annual increments ol Rs. 40 a month 
to lis. 700 a month, thereafter by annual in- 
crements of Rs 60 a month to Rg. 1,250 a 
month in the 20th year of service 

After a service ol not less than 20 years, a 
retiring pension is granted not exceeding the 
j following amounts * — 


Scale ol Pension. 


Years ol 
Completed 
Service. 

Sixtieths 

of 

Average 

Emolu- 

ments. 

Maximum 

Limit ol Pension. 

20 to 24 

25 and above 

30 

Rs 4,000 a year. 
Rs. 6,000 a year. 

i 



Indian Geological Survey. 


The Geological Survey Department la at present constituted as follows 

Monthly Salary 
Rs 

1 Director 2,000 Rs. Rs. 

8 Superintendents . . . . . • • . 1,000 rising by SO to 1,400 

16 Assistant Superintendents — 

For the first five years 360 „ 30 „ 600 

Thereafter 600 „ 50 „ 1,000 

1 Chemist . . . . . . . . . . 600 ,, 60 „ 1,000 


Appointments to the Department are made 
by the Secretary ol State for India. They will 
usu^y be made about July ol each year, and 
the probable number ol appointments will, if 
possible, be announced about two years in ad- 
vance. The age of candidates should not 
exceed 26. Bendee a good general education, 
a Bound education in geology is essential: a 


University degree and a knowledge ol French 
or German will be regarded as important quali- 
fications , and certificates ol a high moral 
character will be required. Candidito must 
also have bad one or two years’practicai training 
in mines, or in technical laboratoriefi, as may 
be required by the Government of India, Slin 
appointments are probationary for two years* 
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India Office. 


Vacancies In the clerical establishment of the 
Secretary of State for India are tilled from 
among the successful candidates at the General 
Exaininations (Class I, and Second Division), 
which are* held from time to time by the Civil 
Service Commissioners for appointments in the 


Homo Civil Service The Examination for 
Class I Clerkships is the same as the open 
Competitive Examination for the Civil Service 
of India. Further particulars may be obtained 
upon application to the Secretary) Civil Service 
Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, W. 


Indian Public Works Department. 


The Secretary of State for India in Council 
makes appointments of Assistant Engineers 
in the Public Works Department of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Candidates must have attained the age of 21, 
and not attained the age of 24 > cars 

Candidates must produce evidence that they 
have (1) obtained one of the Uiiiversity degrees 
mentioned m Appendix I , or (2) passed the 
A.M.1 0 E examination, or (3) obtained such 
diploma or other distinction in Engineering as 
may, in the opinion of the Selection Committee, 
be accepted as approximately equivalent to the 
degrees mentioned. 

The Engineer Establishment of the Indian 
Public Works Department consists of a staff 
of engineers, military and civil, engaged on the 
construction and maintenance of the various 
public works undertaken by the State in India 
2. The permanent establishment of the 
Department is recruited from the following 
sources — 

(1) OlHccrs of Uoyal Engineers 

(2) Persons appointed to the Imperial 
Service by the Secretary of State by 
selection from the United Kingdom. 

(3) Persons educated at the Government 
Civil Engineering Colleges in India 
and appointed to the Provincial Services 
by the Government of India. 

(4) Occasional admission of other qualified 
persons* 


3 The various ranks of the department are 
as follows — 

Salary per 
annum 
(Imperial 
Service) 
Rs. 

Chief Engineer, First Class . . . 33,000 

„ „ Second Class . . 30,000 

Superintending Engineer, First Class . 24,000 

„ „ Second Class . 21,000 

„ „ Third Class . 18,000 

Executive Engineer, 20th year of 
service and following years . . . 15,000 

Executive Engineer, 19th year of 




service.. 14,400 


18th 


. 13,800 


17th 


13,200 


16th 


12,600 

», », 

16th 


12,000 


14th 


11,400 


13th 


10,800 

»» ,» 

12th 


. 10,200 

»» » 

nth 


9,600 

Assistant Engineer, 

10th 


9,000 


9th 


8,400 

»» „ 

8th 


7,920 


7th 


7,440 


6th 


6,960 


5th 


6,480 


4th 


6,000 

yy yy 

3rd 


6,520 

yy yy 

2nd 


5,040 

yy yy 

1st 


4,560 


The increments will be given for approved service only and in accordance with the rules 
of the Department 

Exchange compensation allowance will not be granted to future entrants 
Promotions above the grade of Executive Engineer are dependent on the occurrence of 
vacancies in the sanctioned establishment, and arc made wholly by selection ; mere seniority 
is considered to confer no claim to piomotion 


State Railways. 


The Secretary of State for India in Council 
will, from time to time as may be required, 
make appointments of Assistant Traffic Super- 
intendent on Indian State Railways. 

Candidates must possess one or other of the 
following quahflcations, mz. — 

(а) Not less than two years’ practical ex- 
perience of work in the Traffic Depart- 
ment of a British or Colonial Railway 
together with evidence of a sound general 
education. 

(б) A degree or diploma of any teaching 

University in the United Kingdom 
granted after not less than three years* 
study in that University! or a technical 


diploma or certificate recognized by the 
Secretary of State 

The dStabli^iment of the Superior Traffic 
Depaitment of Indian State Railways consists 
of a staff of officers, military and civil, engaged 
on the various railways administered by the 
State m India This establishment is recruited 
from the following sources. — 

(!) Officers of Royal Engmeers, 

(ii) Persons appointed by the Secretary of 
State by selection from the United 
Kingdom ; 

(lii) Persona appointed in India. 

(i?) Occasional admission of other qualified 
persons. 
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The various ranks of the Department are as 
Hows 


Salary per 
annuTii 


raffle Managers 

Ks. 

. . 24,000 

>eputy Traffic Managers 

.. 18,000 

nstrict Superintendents — 

Class TI , Grade 1 

13,200 

„ Grade 2 

. . 12,000 

„ Grade 3 

10,800 

„ Grade 4 

9,600 

„ Grade 5 

8,400 

Assistant Superintendents — 

Class HI., Grade 1 

6,600 

„ Grade 2 

5,400 

„ Grade 3 

4,800 

„ Grade 4 

3,600 

„ Grade 5 

2,400-3,000 


The establishments of the Superior Loco- 
motive and CarnaRC and Wagons Departments 
of Indian State liailwaya consist of officers 
engaged on the various railways administered 
by the Slate in India Tliesc establishments 
are recruited from the following sources — 

( I ) Persons appointed by the Secretary of 

State by selection from the United 
Kingdom ; 

( II ) Persons appointed in India ; 

(ill) Occasional admission of other qualified 
persons 

The various ranks of the Departments arc 
as follows : — 

Salary per 
annum 
Ks. 


Locomotive Superintendents .. .. 24,000 

Deputy Locomotive Superintendent . . 18,000 

Carriage and Wagon Superintendents 

18,000 or 21,000 

Deputy Carriage and Wagon Superin- 
tendents . . . , . 15,000 

f District Superintendents — 

Class II , Grade 1 , . 13,200 

„ Grade 2 . . 12,000 

„ Grade 3 . . . . 10,800 

„ Grade 4 . 9,600 

„ Grade 5 . . 8,400 

Assistant Superintendents — 

Class III , Grade 1 . . . . 6,600 

„ Grade 2 . . 5,400 

„ Grade 3 . 4,800 

„ Grade 4 . . 3,600 

„ Grade 5 . . 2,400-3,000 


Telegraph Department. 


There are not at present any vacancies in 
the Superior Establishment of the Indian Tele- 
graph Department, and it is considered un- 
necessary for the present to recruit any Assist- 
ant Supmntendents from the United Kingdom. 
The arrangements for the future recruiting of 


the Department have not been finally settled. 
The various ranks of the superior establishment 
are as follows — 

Maximum 

Salary 

per 

•mensem 

Es. 


Director-General . . . . . . , 3,006 

Deputy Director-General . * . . 2,000 

Directors . . . , . . . 1,800 

Deputy Directors . . , . 1,600 

Chief Superintendents, Ist Class .. 1,400 

Chief Superintendents, 2nd class . . 1,260 

Supermtendents, 1st Grade . . . . 1,000 

„ 2nd Grade . , . 860 

Assistant Superintendents, Ist Grade , 700 

„ „ 2nd Grade. 550 

„ „ 3rd Grade . 450 

„ „ 4th Grade . 350 


His Majesty’s Indian Army. 

A certain number of appointments to the 
Indian Army are offered to Cadets of the Boyal 
Military College, and a certain number to candi- 
dates from the Universities All King’s Cadets 
(iinfish and Indian) and Honorary King’s 
(’adets nominated by the Secretary of State tor 
India m Council have tlie option, during their 
last term at the Koyal Military College, of 
electing for appointment to the Unattached 
List for the Indian Army, or for appointment 
to commissions in Britisli Cavalry or Infantry. 
The appointments to the Unattached List for 
tlie Indian Arrav remaining after the claims of 
the King’s Cadets and Honorary King’s Cadets 
(Indian) have been satisfied are allotted in order 
of merit to Cadets who satisfy the requirements 
of the Regulations respecting admission to the 
Royal Military College, and who elect to com- 
pete for such appointments, at each final Exa- 
mination at Sandhurst. 

King’s India Cadetships. 

j Twenty King’s India Cadets are nominated 
I each half-year from among the sons of persons 
who have served in India m the Military or 
Civil Service of His Majesty or of the East 
India Company. A Candidate is not eligible 
for nommation as a King's India Cadet if he 
be under 17 or over 19i 

A candidate is not eligible for nomination, 
and his claims will in no circumstances be con- 
sidered until he ( a) has qualified at the Army 
Entrance Examination, or fi») is prepared to 
attend the next examination. The fees of 
King’s India Cadets at the Royal Military Col- 
lege are not payable by the State, except in 
cases where, after due inquiry, their pecuniary 
circumstances are ascertained to be such as to 
iustify the payment. 

Honorary King’s India Cadetships. 

Three Honorary King’s India Cadets are 
nominated annual^ by the Secretary of State 
for India. Such Cadets are appointed from— 

(a) The sons of officers of the Indian Army: 
who where killed in action, or who have died 
of wounds received in action within six 
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months of such wounds having been receiv- 
ed. or from illness brought on by fatigue, 
privation, or exposure, incident to active 
operations In the field before an enemy, 
withto six months after their having been 
first certified to be ill. 

(ft) The sons of officers of the Indian Army, 
who have obtained the brevet substantive 
rank of Major or Lieutenant-Colonel, and 
have performed long or distinguished 
service. 

An Honorary King’s Cadetship carries with 
It no pecuniary advantage. 


Royal Indian Marine. 

Ail first appointments of executive officers in 
the Royal Indian Marine are made by the Secre- 
tary of State for India 

The limits of age for appointment to the 
junior executive rank, that of Sub-Lieutenant^ 
are 17 and 22 years, and no candidate will be 
appointed who does not possess the full ordinary 
Board of Trade certificate of a Second Mate; 
certificates for foreign-going 8team8htp$ will 
not be accepted 

Pay and Allowances. 


Queen Alexandra*s Military Nursing 
Service for India. 

The Nursing establishment is for duty with 
British officers and soldiers, and at present 
consists of . — 

4 Lady Superintendents, 

16 Senior Nursing Sisters. 

71 Nursing Sisters. 

The numbers m these grades are subject to 
alteration. 

Nursing Sisters at the time of appointment 
must be over 27 and under 82 years of age 
(^didates for the Service must have had at 
least three years' preliminary traming and ser- 
vice combined in the wards of a British general 
hospital or hospitals of not less than 100 beds 
In which adult male patients receive medical 
and surgical treatment, and m which a staff of 
Nursing Sisters is main tamed. 

The duration of a term of service, for all 
grades of lady nurses, is five years. A lady 
nurse who has been pronounced by a medical 
Board to be physically fit for further service 
In India, may be permitted to re-engage for a 
second and third term at the option of the 
Government, and agam for a fourth term, or 
until the age of compulsory retirement, if in 
all respects efficient and if specially recom- 
mended by the Commander-in -Chief in India 
But a lady nurse will not under any circum- 
stances be permitted to remain in the service 
in the grade of Lady Superintendent beyond 
the age of 55 years, or in either of the other 
grades beyond the age of 50 years. 


The present establishment of officers of the 
Royal Indian Marme and their allowances are 
as follows — 

32 Commanders on pay ranging 
per mensem 

from Rs 850 to Rs. 500, in 
addition to staff or counuand 
pay. 


Total 


per mensem. 


72- 


Lieu ten ants on 

completing eight 
years' seniority . On Rs, 300. 

Lieutenants on 

completing six 
years' seniority . On Rs. 2601 

Lieutenants on 

completing 
three years’ 

seniority . . On Rs. 20a 

lieutenants under 

three years' 

seniority .. On Rs. 150. 

Sub-Lieutenants On Rs. 125, 
Sub-Lioutenants .. On Rs 100. 


104. 


In addition, 3 Commanders and 8 Lieutenants 
are at present employed m the Marine Survey 
of India* 

A certain number of Shore, Port, and Marine 
Survey appointments are usually reserved for 
officers of the Royal Indian Marine. The num- 
bers so reserved and the allowances attached 
(in addition to pay of grade), are as follows • — 


Rates of Pay, 

(In addition to free quarters, fuel, light, 
and punkah-pullers.) 

Ra. per mensem. 

Lady Superintendent . . 300 „ 

Senior Nursing Sister over 

five years in grade . . 225 ,, 

Senior Nursing Sister un- 
der five years in grade . . 200 ,, 

Nursing Sister over five 
years in grade . .. 200 ,, 

Nursing Sister under five 

yeara in grade .. •• 175 „ 


Allowances 
per mensem. 

Rs. 

4 Shore appointments . . 400 — 1000 

16 Port appointments . , . . 320 — 870 

per diem. 

11 Marine Survey appointments 4 — 20 

The sanctioned establishment of the Engi- 
neers branch of the Marine numbers 82, of 
whom at present, 10 are Chief Engineers, and 
the remainder Engineers and Assistant Engi- 
neers, 
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Sierting Equivalents, 



‘V *0 -a 

q;iM iju0i«Ainl)a 
(Q) 

£ 

2,431 

2,511 

2,591 

2,671 

2,751 

2,831 

2,911 

2,991 

3,071 

3,151 

3,231 

3,311 

4,111 

V *0 -a ^ 

cjnoq^jAi ^^udl^}A|nba 
(») 
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oi <N cX w N ci ci M ci CO cb^ «r ^ 

uinnuv Jad saadn^ 

34.800 

36.000 

37.200 

38.400 

39.600 

40.800 

42.000 

43.200 

44.400 

45.600 

46.800 

48.000 

60.000 

•raosagpi jod saodn^f 

OOOOOOOOOOOOQ 

OOOOOOOOOOPOQ 

OC^rH<MCO-<^ir'OI>OOOiOO^ 

ci'cococococo'rococococo'^uir 

V 0 a 

q4IM ^uaiBAinba 
(7) 

0«(bO.OO«OOrHrHr-l»Hr-tTH 
«0'rf<C0r-fO00 1'-»0C0T-4C3il>.<b 

crt ^ ^ 

i-T r-T i-T ,4 t-7 rH i-T tH ci ci M w" w" 

V 0 a 

4Uoq4{Ai qUdirAfnb^r 

(V) 

ooooooooooooo 

OOP'«1<nOOOP'^'MQOO«0'<i< 
c+i bi CO «o 00 Oi o o th w 

r4 r-T r-T rH 1 -H iH r-T r-T i-T 04" (N 04*' w" 

mnaav soodu^i 

OOPPOOOOOOQQO 

OOOOOOOOOOOOO 

04 CO 00^ 04^ «? cq_ 04 'O 
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r-f040404 0l 04 04 04 04 c0«eoc0 

uiesaaj^ lad soadnH 

1,600 

1.700 

1,800 

1,900 

2,000 

2,100 

2,200 

2,300 

2,400 

2,500 

2,600 

2.700 

2,800 

V 0 a 

qqM 4U9itJAinb[i 

iQ) 

£ 

552 

595 

637 

680 

722 

765 

807 

850 

935 

1,020 

1,105 

1,190 

1,275 

V o*a 

4noq4|M quaiTjApib^ 
(») 

ooooooooooooo 
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4 4 iH 

raiiuay Jad saadn^j 

7,800 

8,400 

9,000 

9,600 

10,200 

10,800 

11.400 

12,000 

13,200 

14.400 

15,600 

16,800 

18,000 

m98aoj\[ Jod saadn'^ 

OOOOOOOPPOQPP 

lO 0 'O 0 <0 0 >0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

CO t'* t'- CO 00 Oi 0 0 ^ ^ 

4 4 4 4 4 4 
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(Q) 
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•ranuuy lod saadnn 

1,200 

1,500 

1,800 

2,100 

2.400 

3.000 

3.600 

4.200 

4,800 

5.400 

6.000 

6.600 

7.200 


11X98031^ J9d B99dn'^ 

100 

125 

150 

175 

200 

250 

800 

850 

400 

450 

SOO 

550 

600 
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The Indian Civil Service. 


In the early years of the eighteenth century 
the East Jndia Company was still little more 
than a body of traders. The genesis of the 
Indian Civil Service is to be sought m the modi- 
fications which the Company underwent as it 
found itself year by year more involved in the 
government of the country with which it was 
trading It was gradually reahscd that neither 
the pay nor the traming of the Writers. Factois 
and Merchants of the Company was adequate 
to the administrative work wluch they weie 
called on to perform As a result this work 
was often indifferently done, and corruption 
was nfe To Lord Cornwallis is due the credit 
of having reorganized the administrative branch 
of the Company’s service, in accordance with 
three main principles nom wiudi there has 
been lutherto no deviation These were that 
every civil servant should covenant neither to 
engage in trade nor to receive presents, that the 
Company on their side should provide salaries 
sufficiently handsome to remove the tempta- 
tion to supplement them by illegitimate means, 
and that, in order that the best men might be 
attracted the prmcipal administrative posts 
under the Council should bo reserved for mem- 
bers of the Covenanted Civil Service as it was 
called. The first of these principles is embodied 
not only m the covenant which every mem- 
ber of the service still has to sign on appoint- 
ment, but also m the “Government Ser- 
vants’ Conduct Rules,” which are applicable 
to every civil department, however recruited 
As regards the second, the scale of salaries 
originally prescribed was so handsome that it 
has not yet been considered expedient to 
undertake any general revision of it The list 
of reserved posts remains, too much the same 
as in 1793, though certam modifications have 
been mtroduced to meet Indian aspiiatious 

At first nominations to the service were 
made by the Directors, but tins right was with- 
drawn by Act of Parhament in 1853, and since 
1866 appointments have been open to public 
competition, all natural-born subjects of the 
Crown being eligible The age-hmits and other 
conditions of exammation have varied con- 
siderably from time to time, but at present 
candidates are examined between the ages of 
22 and 24 At first young officers were sent 
straight to their appointments on recruitment, 
but in 1800 Lord Wellesley established a col- 
lege at Fort Wilham for their prehmmary train- 
ing. This was not a success and in 1805 a 
college at Haileybury was substituted, and for 
63 years nominees underwent a two years’ 
trakimg there before proceeding to India At 
present a year’s course at a British University 
IB prescribed, and at the close of this year there 
la a further examination Failure to pass this 
means final loss of appointment, and seniority 
in the service is determined by combining the 
result of the open competition and this final 
compulsory exammation. 


The Statute of 1793 (33 Geo cap 52) modified 
in 1861, sets forth the hst of offices reserved 
for members of the Indian Civil Service. It 
includes among others the offices of secretaries 
and under-secretaries to governments, com- 
missioners of revenue, Civil and Sessions Judges, 
MagLstrates and Collectors* cf Districts (in 
the regulation provinces) and jomt and assist- 
ant Magistrates and Collectois In the non- 
regulation provinces, many of the above posts 
are held by military officers In addition to 
those reserved posts there are many other 
appointments which the Indian Civihan can 
hold lie 18 now, however, debarred from 
permanent apiximtinent as Governor-General 
or GoverEor, the liighest office he can attain 
being those of Licutcnant-Govemor and Mem- 
ber of the Viceroy’s Council 

Despite tlie complete eligibihty of natives 
of India, and df'spite the numheis of Indian 
who now seek their education in England, 
comparatively few have succeeded in obtam- 
ing appomtmciits by open competition. On 
the 1st of April 1913 only 46 of the 1,319 civi- 
lians on the cadie were natives of India. In 
1870 an important Act (33 Viet cap 33) was 
added to the statute-book which allowed the 
appointment of “ natives of India of prove 
in< rit and ability ” to any of the offices re- 
served by law to members of the Covenanted 
Civil Service, such officers were known as Sta- 
tiitoiy or Uncovenanted Civilians This method 
of appointment was dropped in 1889, and 
facilities wire afforded to Indians for promo- 
tion through the ranks of the Provincial 
Service 

The young civilian, on joining his appoinfr 
ment in India, is attached to a district as 
assistant to the Collector. He is given limited 
magist(‘rial powers, and alter passing examin- 
ations in the vernacular .ind in departmental 
matters he attains to full magisterial powers 
and holds charge of a revenue subdivision. 
During this period ho is liable to be selected 
for the judicial branch and become an Assist- 
ant Judge In course of time promotion occurs 
and ho becomes either Collector and District 
Magistrate, or District and Sessions Judge : 
this promotion does not generally occur before 
he has served for at least ten years The 
District Judge is the principal civil tribunal of 
the district and wields extensive appellate 
poweis In his capacity as Sessions Judge 
lie tries the more important criminal cases 
of vhe district 

The Collector is not merely chief magistrate 
and revenue officer of liis district He also 
forms a court of appeal fiom subordinate ma- 
gistrates, supervises municipalities and local 
boards, is chief excise officer and district re- 
gistrar, and in general represents Government 
m the eyes of the people. The Collector and 
his assistants are oxiiectcd to travel over their 


• The Chief Revenue Officer of a District is known as the Collector in the ** rcgiilatioo 
provinces** of Bengal, Madras, Bombay, Agra and Bohar and Orissa. Blsowbere he Is the 

Deputy Commissioner, as^d bis assistants are Assistant Commissioneist 
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targes; touring rules vary in different pro- 
hnces, but in Bombay the Collector spends 
hor and his assistants seven months in the 
^ear on touii 

By the time the highest grades In the offices 
)f Collector or Judge are reached the Civilian 
ias, as a rule, nearly completed the 25 years 
vhich are necessary before he can retire 
Should lie elect to continue in service, there 
[ire still posts to which he can look forward 
tor promotion On the one hand, he may 
become a Commissioner or even a Member 
bf Council, and on the other, there arc Judicial 
pommissionerships and seats on High Court 
inches. Such is the normal career of a Civi- 
lian, but this, by no iruuns, completes the 
account of his prospects, for nearly one-fourth 
of the service is, as a rule, employed m posts — 
gome reserved and some not — out of the re- 
gular line. A number of Civilians are em- 
ployed 111 the Imperial and rrovincial Sceic- 
tariats, some are in political emplov in the 
Native States, others hold responsible posi- 
tions in the Customs, Police, Salt, Post Offiic 
and other departments, 01 supervise big muni- 
cipalities and public trusts 

The Civilian may retire after 25 years’ sei- 
Mce and in the oidmaiy way must retire on 
reaching the ago of 55 lie t outiibutcs through- 
out his service to a pcnsiou which is fixed, 
regardless of whether he has risen to bo a 
Lieutenant-Governor, or lias remamed at the 
foot of the ladder. Every Civilian, iuoreov(‘r, 
married or single, subscribes to an annuity 
fund which provides for the widows and orphans 
of deceased members of the service 

Public Services Commission 

In July, 1912, it was announced that the 
King had been pleased to approve the appoint- 
ment of a Hoyal Commission to examine and 
report upon the Public Services in India The 
Royal Commission was constituted as follows — 

Chairman — The Right Hon Lord Islington, 
K c M G 

The Earl of Roualdshay, M P. 

Sir Murray Hammick, K 0 s i , c l E , Indian 
Civil Service 

Sir Theodore Morisoii, K c I E , Alcmbor of 
the Council of India 

Sir Valentine Chirol 

Frank George Sly, Esq , c S l , Indian Civil 
Service. 

Mahadev Bhaskar Chaubal, Esq , c s i , 
Member of the Governor of jBombay’s Exe- 
cutive Council. 

Gopal Krishna Gokhalc, Esq , 0 i b , Member 
of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council 

Walter Culley Madge, Esq , c i E , Member 
of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council 

Abdur Rahim, Esq , Judge of the Madras 
High Court. 

James Ramsay MacDonald, Esq., M F 

Herbert Albert Laurens Fishor, Esq., Follow 
»ud Tutor of Kew College, Oxford. 


The Terms of Reference were as follows — ' 

To examme and report upon the following 
matters in connexion with the Indian Civil 
Service, and other civil services. Imperial and 
Provincial — 

(1) The methods of recruitment and the 
systems of training and probation ; 

(2) The conditions of service, salary, leave, 
and pension 

(3) Such limitations as still exist in the em- 
ployment of non -Europeans and the 
working of the existing system of divi- 
Rion of services into Imperial and Pro- 
vincial , 

and generally to consider the requirements of 
the Public Service, and to recommend such 
changes as may seem expedient. 

Work of the Commission. — The Royal 
Commission visited India m the cold weather 
of 1912-13, and toured extensively in India, 
including Burma, conflnmg their attention 
mostly to hearing the evidence of and relating 
to the Indian Civil Service They subsequently 
sat 111 London and m October, 1013, again lefb 
for India to enquire into 28 Services other than 
the Indian Civil and the Provmcial Services. 
T’hcy assembled first at Delhi on November 
Jrd, and examined Imperial officers and wit- 
nesses Horn the United Provmces, the Pun- 
jab and the North-West Frontier Provmce. 
They then assembled at Calcutta m the middle 
of December, to hear witnesses from Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, and Burma. 

Early in February the Royal Commission 
went to Madras, and completed the tour 
at Bombay, where witnesses from Western 
India and the Central Provunces were heard. 

The Commission returned to England in the 
spring ot 1914, and drew up a report of which 
publication M^as delayed on aerount of the 
war, until January, 1917 This report la 
a large blue book of 529 pages The actual 
report of the Commissioners, with their recom- 
mendations, runs to f)5 pages but the annexures 
covering the various departments occupy 300 
pages Special minutes relating to the report 
by members who sign it take up 22 pages, 
while a long minute, which really constitutes a 
separate report, by Mr Abdur Rablra, of the 
Madras High Court, who regrets ho has been 
unable to agree m the tenor of report or accept 
the more important of the conclusions of the 
commissioners, runs to no fewer than 94 pages. 

Conclusions — The Commission at the end of 
their leport thus sum up their conclusions — 

At the end of the various aunexures to our re- 
port wo have summarised in detail the recommen- 
dations which wo have made with regard to each 
service The proposals wo have put forward for 
intreased expenditure have been framed with- 
out regard to the prior claims of the present 
war on the resources of the country, and may 
need to be given eifect to gradually Otherwise 
we have taken into account the existing situ- 
ation. The main conclusions to which we have 
come are aa follows : — 

(%) Where It is necessary to organise the 
public services into higher and lower brauches. 
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this should be arranged on the basis of the work 
which they are required to do, and not, as is now 
in some instanoos the case, of the race of, or the 
saiaries drawn by, their members, or any such 
artificial distinction (paragraphs 24 to 26) 

(ti) Officers promoted from a lower Into a 
higher service should ordinarily be given the 
same opportunities as officers who have been 
directly recruited and should bo eligible on 
their merits for appointment to any post in 
their service Both classes of officers should be 
shown on the same list and should take seni- 
ority amongst themselves from their date of 
entry on the list Except in the case of the 
Indian civil service all promoted officers should 
also be made full members of the service into 
which they are promoted (paragraph 27) 

{ii\) The practice of employing military offi- 
cers on civil duties should be continued in the 
medical, public works, railway, and survey of 
India departments, and subject to the condi- 
tions stated Military officers should also be 
eligible for appointment to the mint depart- 
ment Elsewhere the practice of recruiting 
them should bo allowed to die out, but tius 
should take place gradually in the case of the 
civil service in Burma (paragraph 28) 

(tw) The practice of employing members of 
the Indian civil seivico in other departments 
should be continued In the post office, and 
in the Northern India salt revenue, Indian 
finance and customs departments. Such officers 
should also continue to supervise the work ot 
the land records (Burma), registration, salt 
and excise, and survey (Madras) dcpartiuents 
They should no longer be appointed directors of 
agriculture, but rural comniissioner‘'hips should 
TO created and be manned troni thcir ranks. 
The Inspector-generalships of police should no 
more be recruited for in the Indian civil sci vice, 
but Indian civil 8er\ants, should continue to 
be eligible for these appointments subject to the 
claims of qualified police offletTh (paragraph 29) 

(r) The services which lie between the higher 
and the subordinate services should no longer 
be designated “ provincial ' services If they 
are organised provlncially they should ordina- 
rily bear the name of their province , for exam- 
ple, the Madras civil service, the Bombay police 
service, and so on If they are under the Gov- 
ernment of India the teims class I and class 
II should be used for the two services These 
terms should also be used in the education de- 
partment (paragraph 30). 

(i>i) The services for wliich recruitment is 
now made normally in India should continue 
to be recruited for in that country Tiie In 
dlan finance department should be added to this 
category The mihtary finance department 
should be similarly treated, if there are no 
military considerations to the contrary Even- 
tually, similar action should bo taken with the 
customs department, but for the present some 
recruitment in Europe for this department 
should be permitted. The remaining services 
for which recruitment is now made wholly in 
Europe, or partly In Europe and partly in India, 
should be divided into three main groups. In 
the flist should be placed the Indian civil service 
And tiie police department, in which it should be 
irecogiJsM that a preponderating proportion of 


the officers should be recruited in Europe. In 
the second should come services like the educa- 
tion, medical, public works and so on, in which 
there are grounds of policy for continuing to 
have in the personnel an admixture of both 
western and eastern elements. For these services 
arrangements should be made for recruitment in 
both countries; In the third should be placed 
certain scientific and technical services, such as 
the agricultural andcivi 1 vetennarj departments, 
etc , for the normal reijiiirements of which it 
should be the aim to reermt eventually in India 
To this end educational institutions should be 
I developed in India on a level witli those now 
existing m Europe so as to produt e the necessary 
supply of candidates (paragraphs 31 and 32). 

(ya) No system of state scholarships will 
provide a suitable method for increasing the 
number of non-Europeans m the public ser- 
vices (paragraph 35) 

{viii) In cert.iin services arrangements should 
be made tor the appointment of a minimum 
number of Indians, but this should not be made 
a general practice for fear that the minimum 
may come to bo regarded as a maximum (para- 
giapli 35) 

(ix) To secure an increase In the number of 
non-Europeans employed, bO far as this is not 
obtained automatically by the proposals made 
with regard to organization and the place of 
appointment > different methods should be fol- 
lowed in different services, as detailed in the 
annexures Speaking generally, technical in- 
stitutions in India should be created or ex- 
panded, provision should be made for adver- 
tising vacancies, Indian members should be 
appointed to geive on thu committees which will 
advise on the selection of reciuits , and, final- 
ly, the statistics relating to the employment of 
members of the various communities should bo 
published every ten years (paragraph 3b) 

(x) The qu( stion of the extent to which the 
services should be manned by the direct recruit- 
ment of untried officers and by the promotion 
of experienced officers fiom an inferior service 
should be settled separately for each service, as 
explained in the various aimexuics But In 
every case opportunities should be created for 
young men, and direct recruitment should be 
encouraged wherever possible (paragraph 87). 

(xi) In the present conditions of India no 
general system of competitive examinations as 
a means of entry to the public services is suit- 
able, but where such a method exists it should 
ordinarily be maintained (paragraph 42) 

(xii) 'V^hen nominating direct recruits for 
admission to the services the authorities in 
India should act with the advice of committees 
which should not be purely departmental in 
character, but should contain iiersons in touch 
with educational institutions, and should also 
have a non-ofiicial and an Indian element 
Publicity should be given to all vacancies, and 
applicants should be forbidden to bring outside 
pressure to bear on individual members of the 
committees A similar procedure should be fol- 
lowed in England Candidates for services re- 
cruited in India should ordinarily possesB mini- 
mum educational qualification This need not 
be identical for all candidates, but the standard 
for all should be the same (paragraph 44), 
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(seiii) In recruiting specialistB care should be 
taken to draw upon the widest possible field 
(paragraph 45) 

(xiv) Arrangements can best be made for 
communal representation in India by the exer- 
cise of the powers of Government under the 
system of nomination proposed No hard and 
fast rule or proportion is suitable (paragraph 46) 

(xv) Except where otherwise provided , direct 
recruits should be on probation for two years 
A probationary course in England should be 
given only to rccniits for the Indian civil and 
forest services, and in the latter only for so 
long as recruits are taken from Europe As 
the schools of forestry of the United Kingdom 
are developed, recruits from Europe should be 
taken from them (paragraph 47) 

{xvi) The question of training requires to 
be considered for each service separately, as 
explained in the various annexuns Inter-pro- 
vlncial conferences of officers responsible for the 
training of recruits should be encouraged (para- 
graph 48) 

(xvii) In flxingthe salaries of their employes, 
Government should pay so much and so much 
only as is necessary to obtain recruits of the 
right stamp, and to maintain them in such a 
degree of comfort and dignity as will shield 
them from temptation and keep them efficient 
for the term of their service (paragraph 49). 

(xviii) Except where otherwise expressly pro- 
vided, officers should be remunerated by an in- 
cremental scale of salaries on the compartment 
system. Where this is done the rules with 
regard to acting allowances should bo revised 
(paragraphs 50 and 51). 

(xix) Exchange compensation allowance 
should no longer be paid, but generally speaking 
the amounts now drawn on this account should 
be added to the salaries of officers (paragraph 52) 

{xx) The salaries to be paid to Europeans 
and statutory natives of India respectively 
should be settled for each service separately and 
ordinarily in accordance with the principle set 
out in item xvii above, and not on any general 
consideration of race or place of rccniitment ] 
In services in which different rates are found to 
be suitable they should be fixed on the merits 
of each case, and no proportion should be laid 
down generally as between the amounts payable 
to the two classes of officers. In services the 
normal requirements of which will eventually 
be met in India, the standard scale of salaries 
should be that considered suitable for statutory 
natives of India, and special rates should be fixed 
for Europeans for so long as they are recruited 
in certain services Iij which equality of pay has 
long been an established practice this should be 
maintained In other services officers should 
be brought to an equality in the administrative 
ranks, and earlier in the education department 
As a special case statutory natives of India 
recruited in Europe should be paid as Europeans 
(paragraphs 53 to 57). 

(xxi) The salaries to be paid to officers should 
be as stated in the various annexures For re- 
omits in India from the ordinary graduate 
class, or their equivalent amongst members of 
the domiciled community, a general scale rising 
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from Bs 250 to Bs. 500 a month should be 
introduced Beyond this there should be selec- 
tion scales of posts suitable to the circumstance 
of each service. For services requiring higher 
initial qualifications higher rates should be 
adopted (paragraph 58). 

(xxti) The necessary steps should be taken 
to keep the cadres of the services up to a strength 
sufficient to cope with the work to be done 
(paragraph 61) 

(xxiii) The calculations in accordance with 
which recruitment is made should be worked 
out with greater precision, and should be 
revised periodically with due regard to the 
requirements of leave and training More 
precision is needed in fixing the annual rate 
of recruitment, and service tables should be 
prepared and kept up to date for each service 
or group of services Distribution lists should 
be maintained for all services, which are re- 
cmited on a system, to show by groups of 
years the theoretical and actual number of 
officers present Excesses or defects Should be 
dealt with at the point wh( re they occur. If in 
spite of these measures blocks in promotion 
are experienced, special allowances should be 
given on the merits of each case (paragraphs 
61 to 65) 

{xx%v) An export committee should be ap- 
pointed to simplify the present travelling 
allowance rales, to consider their sufficiency 
for everyday purposes, and to revise the classi- 
fication of officers Immediate measures should 
be taken to reimburse officers for all reasonable 
charges incurred by them on transfer from 
one station to another, whether personal to 
themselves or on behalf of their families and 
household establishments (paragraphs 66 to 
68 ) 

(xxv) The rules as to house allowance should 
bo revised on the lines indicated (paragraph 69). 

(xxvi) A Burma allowance should be given 
on the terms stated (paragraph 70). 

{xxvii) Free passages should be given to 
officers of the services specified (paragraph 71). 

I {xxinii) Inefficient officer should be com- 
' pulsorily retired (paragraph 72) 

I {xxix) Officers who are subject to the opera- 
tion of article 459 of the civil service regula- 
tions should be retired at the age of 55, unless 
Government, in their sole discretion, decide to 
grant an extension of service (paragraph 73). 

(xxx) There should be separate European 
service and Indian service leave rules to re- 
gulate the taking of long leave. Speaking 
.generally, officers recruited under European 
conditions of salary should be subject to the 
European, and others to the Indian service 
leave rales (paragraphs 77 and 78) 

{xxxi) The European service leave rules 
should be simplified, and greater facilities for 
leave on higher pay should be given by allowing 
privilege leave to be accumulated up to four 
months and furlough to be commuted subject 
to the restrictions stated (paragraphs 79 and 
80). 

{xxxit) The sterling amounts of the allow- 
ances payable under the European service 
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leave rules should stand to the rupee amounts 
in the proportion of 18 to 16 (paragraph 81). 

{Kxxixi) The Indian service leave niles 
should be simplified , officers subject to them 
should be allowed to accumulate privilege 
leave up to four mouths, and the allowanci s 
permissible should be increased to the extent 
stated (paragraphs 82 and 8fi) 

{xxxiv) The rules relating to study leave 
should be revised, the arrangements for de- 
puting olHcers to study particular problems 
should be made more clastic, and facilities 
should be given to officers on leave to study 
voluntarily such problems as interest them 
(paragraphs 84 to 8b) 

{xxxv) With the exceptions specified all 
officers should be under the same pension rules, 
all should serve normally for thirty years, but 
those recruited after the age of twenty- five in 
the services noted should be granted the con- 
cessions indicated, and all should be able to 
retire optionally on a reduced pension after 
twenty-five years’ seivice Government should 
be able to retire any officer after this period 
(paragraphs 87 to 91) 

{xxxvi) The maximum limits of pension 
should be increased on the conditions stated 
and special additional pensions of amount 
stated should bo drawn by the officers noted 
(paragraphs 92 and 93). 

{xxxvn) A scheme for a general family pen- 
sion fund, or for separate funds for diltcrent 
classes of officers, should be worked out on a 
self-supporting basis (paragraph 96) 


Temporary Provisions. 

In October, 1916, a Bill was introduced into 
the House of Lords, entitled “An Act to 
enable persons during the continuance of the 
War, and for a ^riod of two years thereafter, 
to be appointed or admitted to the Indian 
Civil Service without examination ’’ The 
following is the text of its provisions — “(1) 
The Secretary of State in Council may with 
the advice and assistance of the Civil Service 
Commissioners nuke rules providing for the 
admission and appointment to the Indian 
Civil Service by the Secretary of State in Coun- 
cil, during the continuanc-e of the present war 
and for a period not exceeding two years there- 
after, of British subjects possessing such quali- 
fleatiofis with respect to age and otherwise as 
may be prescribed by the rules, notwithstand- 
ing that they have not been certified as being 
entitled for appointment as the result of ex- 
amination in accordance with the regulations 
and rules made under section thirty-two of 
the Government of India Act, 1868, and section 
nine^-seven of the Government of India Act, 
1916 Provided that — (a) not less than one- 
fourth of the persons admitted to the Indian 
Civil Service during such period as aforesaid 
shall be persons who have been so certified as 


aforesaid; and (6) a person shall not be 
appointed to the Indian Civil Service under the 
rules made under this section unless the Civil 
Service Commissioners certify that by such 
means as may be presenbed by the rules thev 
have satisfied themselves that in their opinion 
he possesbes the necessary educational quali- 
fications 

The provisions as to tile laying befoie 
Parliament of regulations and rules made under 
the said sections thirty-two and ninety-seven 
shall apply to the rules made under this section 

This Act may be cited as the Indian Civil 
Service (Temporary Provisions) Act, 1916 ’* 

In the debate on the second reading of 

tile Bill, Lord Islington explained tliat this 
was an emergency Bill introduced to meet the 
dilhculties created by war conditions Govern- 
ment asked Parliament to aiithoribe the suspen- 
'-lOn of the statutory system of open competition 
on two grounds They washed to prevent 
any deterioration in the class of Otticeib to be 
recruited foi the ICS and they sought power 
to provide a method by which those who were 
fighting at the front sliould as far as possible 
be protected from losing their careers as Indian 
Civil Servants owing to their patriotic action. 
The Bill sought to secure those ends Govern- 
ment was anxioub that no iiijustico should bo 
done to Indians and therefore contemplated 
tliat, if with the examination of one-fourth 
there was not as a result the same proportion 
of Indians successful as had been the case 
in former years, that number would be made 
up by selection hereafter Provision for this 
was to be included m the rules formulated to 
give effect to the Bill In the debate which 
followed Lord JMacdonnell argued that the 
process of selection in the case of Indians could 
be far better carried out in India than in Whlte- 
liall The work, he said, naturally fell within 
the functions of the Viccioy, wlio could com- 
mand the best information as to the relative 
merits of candidates, and in India where the 
field of choice would be so much wider Lord 
Islington argued in reply that the unsuccess- 
tnl Indian candidates liad a right to be con- 
sidered. Lord Macdoimell further raised the 
question of the composition of tile Selection 
Board and moved an amendment under which 
the board would consist of not more than nine 
members, including the First Civil Service 
Commissioner, fx member of authority in public 
affairs, and re^esentatives of the Universities 
and the public schools On the suggestion of 
Lord Sydenham, he added that there should 
be at least one member with a knowledge of 
India By an amended sub-section it has been 
provided that no person shall be appointed to 
the ICS unless the Secretary of State, acting 
with the advice of the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, is satisfied that he possesses the neces- 
sary educational qualification The design Is 
to check any arbitrary use of the powers of the 
Secretary of State, and to prevent favouritism 
toward the unfit. H 
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Tbe Ifedioal Servioe under the control of 
the Government of India consUts of some 
seven hundred and ststy-elght medical men 
recruited in England by competitive exami- 
pation ; and has as its primary duty the care 
of the native troops and of the British Ofl&cers 
and their families, attached to them. But 
in the course of rather more than a century 
and a haif other duties and responsibilities 
have accrued to it, so that there are in addi- 
tion the provision of medical aid to Civil Ser- 
vants and their families, the administration 
of the civil hospitals of the large towns, and 
the supervision of the numerous small dispen- 
saries provided either by the Government 
or private charity for the inhabitants of the 
larger villages. Moreover, the Service pro- 
vides for the sanitary control of largo areas, 
dealing with the sanitation of towns, protec- 
tion of water supplies and the prevention of 
epidemic disease. It is also represented in 
the Native States by the Residency Surgeon, 
and in Persia by the Medical OfiBcers to the 
British Consulates. The Jail Department is 
also administered in great part by Indian 
Medical Officers, generally in the dual capacity 
of Medical Officer and Superintendent , and 
up to quite recently the Officers in the Mints 
have been recruited from members of the 
medical profession. Lastly, the Service pro- 
vides the men who are engaged in original 
research on diseases of tropical importance 
at the Bacteriological Laboratories which have 
arisen in India during the last fifteen years, 
and others who as Professors at the large medi- 
cal schools have had the task of creating an 
indigenous medical profession which will make 
permanent throughout the Indian Empire 
the civilising Influence of Western Medicine. 

This remarkable combination of duties and 
responsibilities in a single Service has slowly 
evolved from the system, initiated in quite 
early days by the old East India Company, 
of providing “ Chirurgeons ” from England, 
on the nomination of the Board of Directors 
in London, for the care of the people and sol- 
diers in the Indian “ Factories, ” and on the 
Bhips trading with the East Besides these 
men the Company maintained several medical 
services, including those of St. Helena, the 
West Coast of Sumatra, Prmce of Wales Island, 
and the China Coast. Tlie Surgeons on the 
Company’s Indlamen were frequently uti- 
lised for emergent work in India, as in the 
case of the Mahratta War of 1780 and other 
military operations of that time, for duty 
with troops, and sometimes to All vacancies 
occurring among those who would now be 
styled ” civil surgeons.’* 

. Organisation — Tne Indian Medical 

Service practically dates from the year 1764 
when the scattered medical officers serving 
in India were united into one body : later, 
this was divided into the three medical ** Es- 
tablishments ** of Bengal, Madras, and Bom- 
ha>y. In 1766, Uie Medical Servioe was divided 
mto two bxanohes, military and civil, the latter, 
being regarded as primarily army medical 
offlcersi lent teiapoiaiUy lor otvli duties, io 
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which they formed a reserve for the Indian 
Army, and were consequently liable to recall 
at any time. This position was oonflrmed 
by the Council of Lord Cornwallis In 1788 ; 
and has been in existence ever since with great 
advantage to the military authorities in timra 
of military stress. In 1898, the officers of 
the Service were given military rank, and since 
1906 all the names have been borne on one 
list, though men on entering the service are 
allowed to elect a Presidency in which they 
will serve on entering the Civil Department. 

The Service was thrown open to Indians 
by the India Act of 1858, the first competitive 
examination being held in January 1856, when 
the list was headed by a Bengalee student 
who subsequently attained distinction. It 
was calculated by Lt -Col Crawford, I.M.S., 
(the talented historian of the Service) that 
from January 1855 to the end of 1910, eighty- 
nine men of pure Indian extraction had 
entered the Service. The proportion now 
shows signs of yearly increase. The total 
number of Indians at present in the Service 
Is a little more than five per cent of the whole : 
while, of the successful candidates during the 
past five years, 17*6 per cent have been men 
born and bred in the country. 

Method of Entry. — Entrance into the Ser- 
vice is now determined on the results of 
competitive examinations held twice a year 
in London, the Regulations regarding which, 
and the rates of pay, rules for promotion 
and pension relating thereto, may be ob- 
tained on application to the Military Secre- 
tary at the India Office. Candidates must 
be natural-bom subjects of His Majesty, of 
European or East Indian descent, of sound 
bodily health, and, m the opinion of the 
Secretary of State for India in Council, in 
all respects suitable to hold commissions in 
the Indian Medical Service. They may be 
married or unmarried. They must possess, 
under the Medical Acts in force at the time 
of their apjMintment, a qualification regi- 
strable in Great Britain and Ireland. NP 
candidate will be permitted to compete more 
than three times Candidates for the January 
examination in each year must be between 21 
and 28 years of age on the Ist February In that 
year, and candidates for the July examination 
must be between 21 and 28 years of age on the 
Ist August. 

The candidate will be examined by the 
Examining Board in the following subjects, 
and the highest number of marks obtamable 


win be distributed as follows . — 



(1) Medicine, including Thera- 
peutics 

1,200 

Marks, 

(2) Surgery, Including diseases 
of the eye 

1,200 

*> 

(8) Applied Anatomy and 
Physiology 

600 

99 

(4) Pathology and Bacterio- 
logy 

000 

*• 
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(5) Midwifery and Dlseasea of 

Women and Children «. 600 Markg. 

(6) Materia Medioa, Pharma- 

oology and Toxicology.. 600 ;; 

'The Examination In Medicine and 
Surgery will be m part practical, and will 
Include operations on the dead body, the appli- 
cation of surgical apparatus, and the examina- 
tion of medical and surgical patients at the 
bedside. 

Having gained a place at the entrance exami- 
nation, the successful candidates will bo com- 
missioned as Lieutenants on probation, and will 
be granted about a month’s leave. They will 
then be required to attend two successive 
oourses of two months each at the Eoyal Army 
Medical College, and at Aldershot respectively. 

Officers appointed to the Indian Medical 
Service will be placed on one list, their position 
on it being determined by the combined results 
of the preliminary and final examinations 
They will be liable for military employment In 
any part of India, but with a view to future 
transfers to civil employment, they will stand 
posted to one of the following civil areas —(1) 
Madras and Burma, (2) Bombay, with Aden; (3) 
Upper Provinces, t.e , United Provinces, Punjab 
and Central Provinces ; (4) Lower Provinces, 
i.«., Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Assam. 

The allocation of officers to these areas of 
employment will be determined upon a consi- 
deration of all the circumstances, including as 
far as possible the candidate’s own wishes. 

The whole course lasts for four months, 
after which the duly gazetted Lieutenants 
proceed to India, and for the first years of 
their service are attached to native regi- 
ments in any part of the country. The doctor 
Is an officer of the regiment, as was the case 
In the old days of the Army Medical Depart- 
ment. Of late years it has been proposed to 
form the members of the Service into a corps 
on the lines of the British Medical Service, by 
forming station hospitals for native troops, 
thereby releasing the doctor from regimental 
life. This reform appears to have fallen 
through for the present, but is likely to be 
brought into operation within a very few 
years. Several appointments In the Civil 
Department are now reserved for Indians 
recruited in the country. 

Organisation. — The Head of the Service 
is the Director General, who is an official 
of the Government of India and its adviser 
on medical matters. He is also concerned 
with questions of promotion of officers to 
administrative rank, and of the selection of 
men for admission to the civil department. 
Attached to his office and under his general 
supervision is the Sanitary Commissioner with 
the Government of India, who is to have 
the control of the new Sanitary Service, a 
department which is undergoing enlargement 
and re-arrangement. In each Presidency or 
Province there is a local head of the civil 
medical service and medical adviser of the 
local administration, who is either a Surgeon 
General, or an Inspector of Civil Hospitals 
of the rank of Colonel. The medical service 
In piov49e cqwdsts .pi the SanlW 


Blanch and the pnrely professional. Thi 
former is composed of Sanitary Oommisslonen 
of Districts, who by keeping large tracts of 
country under observation are In a position to 
advise their respective governments of the 
existence of epidemics, and on the proper 
methods of dealing with them and of prevent- 
ing their spread. It is, however, through the 
Civil Surgeon that the visitor to India will 
come in contact with the Service. This official 
is something more than a general practitioner: 
as he is expected to bo the leading medical and 
surgical authority m a large district consist- 
ing of a million or more of souls. Owing to 
the varied experience obtained in India by 
the members of the Civil Medical Department, 
this official is generallv a man of the highest 
professional attainments, especially so in the 
case of those senior men holding appointments 
in the larger towns. His duties are to give 
medical aid to the civil servants and treat 
families, and to administer the hospital which 
has been provided by Government in each 
headquarter town. In many cases too he 
will have the additional charge of the local 
jail, and be the Sanitary Adviser of the Muni- 
cipality. Accustomed to meet the most serious 
emergencies of his profession, and to rely en- 
tirely on his own skill and judgment, the 
Civil Surgeon in India has given to the Indian 
Medical Service a reputation for professional 
efficiency which cannot bo excelled by any 
other public medical service. Travellers in 
India falling sick within call of any of the 
larger towns can therefore rely on obtaining 
the highest professional skill in the shape of 
the ordinary Civil Surgeon of the I. M. S. There 
have lately been signs that the popularity of 
the medical service of India is waning in the 
medical schools of the United Kingdom, and 
consequently there is a suspicion that a class 
of man is now entering it of a somewhat lower 
type than tliat which has made the Service 
famous. 

A Parliamentary Paper containing corres- 
pondence between the Government of India 
and the Secretary of State, on the promotion 
of an independent medical profession in 
India and tne possibility of limiting or redu- 
cing the cadre of the Indian Medical Service, 
was published during 1914. Writing in 1910, 
the Government of India said that it waa im- 
racticable to make any reduction in the 4ium- 
er of Indian Medical Service officers employed 
solely on civil duties, that is to say, those not 
belonging to the war reserve. An independent 
profession trained on western lines was growing 
up in India but bad to overcome its universal 
rival In the shape of hakims and others trained 
in indigenous methods : Government could do 
much to encourage the growth of this profes- 
sion by making provision for the registration 
of medical practitioners qualified according to 
western methods. The Secretary of State, 
replWng in November 191^ said that be was 
unable to contemplate any substnntiid Auc- 
tion in the Indian Medical Service. As for the 
independent profession, he trusted that the 
experience of the working of the Bombay 
E^stration Act might jnstuy the introduction 
of similar legitfatlon for other Provtnoei. He 
considered that the Indian Medical Service 
shooid be reitElcted to the licdUtaiy iMedf of 
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the country botn on account of economy and 
in order to increase as far as possible the num- 
ber of Important posts held by Indians; he 
was prepared to consider each new appoint- 
ment on its merits, but anv proposal for an 
increase in the civil posts included in the cadre 
of the Indian Medical Service would be sub- 
ject^ to the closest scrutiny. In reply to that 
despatch, the Government of India wrote in 


March, 1914 : — “ In view of the growing medi- 
cal needs of the country which necessitate the 
employment of a larger staff of medical officers, 
some expansion of the Indian Medical Ser^oe 
Is inevitable, and such expansion should not, 
in our opinion, be regarded from a different 
standpoint from the enlargement of rfhy other 
cadre in response to the development of the 
work to be performed.’* 


Pay and Allowance. — The following are the monthly rates of Indian pay drawn by officers 
of the Indian Medical Service when employed on the military side * — 


Rank. 

'O 

a> 

0 . 

0 

a 

U> 

tA 

es 

© 

'O 

2 

0 

Staff Pay. 

In Officiating 
Medical 
Chaise of a 
Regiment. 

In Permanent 
Medical Charge 
of a 

Regiment. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs 

Es. 

Lieutenant 

420 

350 

150 

426 

600 

Captain 

475 

400 

150 

475 

650 

„ after 5 years* service 

475 

450 

160 

525 

600 

„ after 7 years* service 

„ after 10 years* service 


BOO 

150 

675 

660 


550 

150 

625 

700 

Major 


050 

160 

725 

800 

„ after 3 years* service as Major . . 


750 

160 

825 

900 

Lieutenant-Ciolonel 


900 

850 

1,075 

1,260 

„ „ after 25 years’ service 


900 

400 

1,100 

1,300 

„ „ specially selected for In- 

creased pay. 

• • 

1,000 

400 

1,200 

1,400 


Pensions and Half-Pay. — Officers are allowed to retire on pension on completing 17 years* 
service, the amount they receive varying with the precise number of years they have served. 
The lowest rate for 17 years* service is £300 per annum, and the rate for 30 years £700 per annum. 
The increases in pension for each additional year's service over 17 are somewhat higher in the 
h^t 6 than in the first 8 of the 13 years between the shortest and longest periods of pensionable 
service. All officers of the rank of lieutenant-colonel and major are placed on the retired list on 
attaining the age of 55 years ' the greatest age to which any officer can serve being 62. 


Principal Civil Appointments. 

Approxi- 

mate 

Number 

of 

Appoint- 
ments 
in each 
Class. 

Salary per Mensem. 

When held 
by a 

Lieutenant- 

Ctolonel. 

When held 
bv a Major. 

When 
held by 
Captain. 

When 
held by 
XJeute* 
nant. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

Be. 

Inspectors-Gcneral of Civil Hospitals , . 

6 

2,250-2,500 




Sanitary Commissioner with Governmeul 

1 

2,000-2,500 




of India. 






mspeotors-General of Prisons 

8 

1,500-2,000 




Principals of Medical Colleges 

5 

1,650-1,800 

1,200-1,300 



Professorial Appointments 

82 

1,500-1,650 

1,050-1,150 

800-950 

750 

J^tary CommiBsionerB 

8 

1,250-1,800 

for all ranks. 



deputy Sanitary Commissioners 

13 

1,450-1,600 

1,000-1,100 

760-900 

700 

Bacteriological Appointments . . 

11 

1,500-1,600 

1,050-1,150 

700-900 

650 

Superintendents of Central Lunatic 
Asylums. 

6 

1,400-1,550 

1,050-1,150 

700-900 

660 

Superintendents of Central Gaols . . 

31 

1,300-1,650 

860-1,050 

600-860 

660-660 

Civil Surgeoncies (First Class) 

87 

1,300-1,450 

850-960 

600-760 

560 

Civil Surgeoncies (Second Class) . . 

171 

1,200-1,360 

760-860 

600-660 

450 

Probattonary Ohemioai Exami ner 

1 


• • • • 

600-760 

560 

Offioen deputed to Plague Duty 

20 


1,000-1,100 

760-900 

700 
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Appointments to the Bengal Pilot Service 
are c^e by the Secretary of State for India 
and by the Government of Bengal ; the latter 
appointments are limited to Anglo-Indians 
and Eurasians, and are made under separate 
regulations. In the case of appointments 
made by the Secretary of State, preference Is 
given, caeten* paribus, to candidates who have 
passed through one of the training ships ** Wor- 
cester ” and “ Conway.*’ 

Candidates for the Secretary of State’s ap- 

When on the running list. — 

Rs. 

Junior Leadsmen . • . . 107 a month 

Second Mate Leadsmen . 135 a month 

First Mate Leadsmen . , . 160 a month 

When employed as Chief and Second Officer — 
Chief Officers of pilot vessels, Ra. 160 a month. 

As Second Officers of pilot ves- 
sels . . Rs 135 a month 

Plus a mesa allowance of Rs 40 a month. 

After five years* service a Leadsman Appren- 
tice is allowed to appear at an examination to 

n him for appointment as Mate Pilot, 
he shows exceptional abiUty, and has 
passed each previous examination on his first 
attempt, bears a very good character, and is 
Otherwise well reported on, this period may, 
With the special sanction of Government, be 
reduced to 4i years. After three years’ service 
as Mate Pilot, *he Is permitted to go up for an 
examination to qualify for appointment as 
Master Wlot, and, if successful, is promoted 
to that grade on the occurrence of a vacancy 
Vacancies which occur in the grade of Branch 
Pilot are filled by promotion from the Master 
Pilots’ grade, of men who have passed the 
Branch Pilots’ examination. If the Local 
Government has reason to believe that a Pilot 
Is, owing to physical unfitness of any kind, 
incapable of discharging his duties properly, 
it arranges for his medical examination and 
takes such action as may seem desirable when 
the results of that examination are commu- 
nicated. In particular, Pilots are medically 
examined after the occurrence of anv accident 
to the vessel in their pilotage charge, if the 
circumstances tend to show that the accident 
was in any way attributable to physical unfit- 
ness on the part of the Pilot. 

Pilots are not entitled to any salary while 
on pUotage duty, but receive as their remune- 
ration a share, at present 60 per cent , but 
liable to alteration at the discretion of the 
Government of Bengal, of the pilotage dues 
paid by ships piloted by them. The Govern- 
ment of Bengal reserves to itself the right to 
require all Pilots to obtain a Home Trade 
Muster Mariner’s Certificate before they are 
promoted to be Senior Master Pilots. Every 
member of the Pilot Service is subject to such 
rules as the Government of India or as the 
Government of Bengal under the control of 
the Government of India, may from time to 


pointments must not be less than 18 and nbt 
more than 22 years of age. They must pro- 
duce a Board of Trade or Colonial Certificate of 
Competency as a Second Mate, or any higher 
grade, for a foreign-going ship, and evidence 
of having served at sea not less than two years 
in a square-rigged sallmg vessel of over 300 
tons. The rates of pay and allowances of 
Leadsmen Apprentices while on duty are as 
follows, without exchange compensation al- 
lowance — 


Pius 50 per cent of the lead money coJ- 
lected from the ships on which they do 
J duty. 

time, respectively, make m regard to discipline, 
leave, leave allowances, number of officers in 
the service, distribution into grades, tonnage 
of ships to be allotted to the several grades, 
etc., and In all respects he is amenable to such 
oidcrs as may bo passed by the Government 
of Bengal, and is liable to degradation, suspen- 
sion and dismissal by the Government of Bengal 
for any breach of such rules or orders, or for 
misconduct. 

Other Pilot Services. — Bengal Is the only 
province that has a covenanted pilot service, 
elsewhere pilotage is under the control of the 
local Port Trust. In Bombay, for example, 
the Port Trust have drawn up the following 
rules for, entry mto the semce . 

To be eligible for admission to the Bombay 
Pilot Service, candidates must be British 
Subjects, and at least 21 years of age but not 
more than 32 They must hold certificates 
of competency as Master and excellent testi- 
monials as regards conduct, character and 
ability. They will be examined in the Port Office 
for form and colour vision as prescribed by the 
Board of Trade, and also an extra form vision 
t^t of each eye separately and must undergo 
an examination by, and produce a certificate 
from, the Medical Officer appointed by the 
Port Trustees that they are physically fit, 
and are of a sufficiently hardy or strong con- 
stitution to perform a Pilot’s duty and that they, 
to all appearance, enjoy good health. Any 
Probationer may, with the sanction of the 
Port Officer, go before the Examining Com- 
mittee, and If he passes he will be eligible for 
appointment as a 3rd Grade Pilot when a 
vacancy occurs. A Probationer, not passing 
the required examination to qualify for per- 
forming a Pilot’s duties withm six months 
after the date of his ap^intment, is liable to 
be struck off the list. Promotion to the va- 
rious grades in the Pilot service is generally 
given by seniority, but the Port Trustees re- 
serve to themselves the ri^t of passing over 
any Pilot. There are 18 Pilots, six In each 
grade, who are paid according to the number 
of vessels piloted. The average pay of a 
1st Grade Pilot is about &<i. 850, fiid Grads 
about Ms, 750 aad 8rd Grade about Aa, 050( 
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The newspaper Press in India is an essen- 
tially English institution and was introduced 
soon after the task of organising the admi- 
nistration was seriously taken in hand by the 
English in Bengal. In 1773 ^vdb passed tlie 
Regulating Act creating the Go vernoi -General- 
ship and the Supreme Court in Bengal and 
within seven years at the end ol the same de- 
cade, the first newspaper w’as started in Cal- 
cutta by an Englishman in January 1780 
Exactly a century and a third lias elapsed 
faiuce, not a veiy long period ccilamlv, a period 
almost measured by the lib' of a suigh* m'W'- 
paper. The Tunes, which came into existence 
only five years later m 1785, but then the 
period of British supiemacy is not much longt r, 
having commenced at Plassey, only twentv- 
three ytars earlier Bombay followed Cal- 
cutta closely, and Madras did not lag much 
behind In 178t) the first Bombay newspaper 
appeared, The Bombat/ Herald, followed lu'xt 
year by The Boynbai/ Conner, a paper now 
represented by the Timeii of Indta with 
w'hich it was amalgamati'd in 1801 In Bombay 
the advent of tlie pn ss may be said to have 
followed the British occupation of the island 
much lat( r tha n w as the ease in Calcutta In 
Calcutta the English were on sufferance b( foie 
Plassey, but in Bombay they W(r(‘ absolute* 
masters after 1005, and it is somewhat strange 
that no Englishman should have thought of 
Btaiting a new'spaper during all those hundn d 
and twenty -five years before the actual advent 
of The Herald 

The fiist iK'Wspapcr was calh'd The Benqal 
Gazette which is better known from the naiue 
of its founder as Hicly’s Gazette or Journal 
Hicky like most pioneers had to suffer for his 
enterprising spirit, though the fault was entiiely 
Ins own, as he made his paper a medium of 
publishing gross scandal, and he and his journal 
disappeaicd fiom public view in 1782 Soveial 
journals rapidly followed Tlicky’s, though tlu'y 
did not fortunately copy its bad example The 
Indian Gazette had a career of over half a 
century, when in 1833 it was merged into the 
Bengal Harkarn, which came into existence 
only a little latt>r, and both are now repiescnti'd 
by The Indian Daily News with which they 
were amalgamated m 1866 No f(‘wer than 
five papers followed in as many yi'ars, the 
Bengal Gazette of 1780, and one of these. The 
Calcutta Gazette, started in Fcbuiary 1784, und( r 
the avowed patronage of Govcinmcnt, flour- 
ishes still as the official gazette of the Bengal 
Government, 

From its commencement the press w'as 
Jealously watched by the authorities, who 
put serious restraints upon its independence 
and pursued a policy of discouragement and 
rigorous control Government objected to 
news of apparently the most trivial character 
affecting its servants From 1791 to 1799 
several editors were deported to Europe with- 
out trial and on short notice, whilst several 
more were censured and had to apologise. 
At the commencement of the rule of Wellesley, 
Government promulgated stringent rules for 
the public press and histitutcd an official censor 
to whom everything was to be ^bmitted before 
PQbUoatlon, the penalty for offending against 
these rules to be Immediate deiiortation, These 


regulations continued in force till the time of 
the Marquis of Hastings who in 1818 abolished 
the censorship and substituted milder rules. 

This change proved beneficial to the status 
of the pre‘'S, for henceforw'ard self-respecting 
and ablt men began slowly but steadily to 
jom the ranks of journalism, which had till 
then bi'en considered a low profession Silk 
Buckingham, one of the ablest and best known 
of Anglo-Indian journalists of those days, 
avaib d himself of this comparative freedom 
to entkisi the authorities, and under the short 
admmisl ration of Adam, a civilian who tern- 
poiarily occupied Hasting’s place, he was de- 
ported under rules specially passed. But 
Lord \mherst and still more Lord William 
Beni link were pci sons of broad and liberal 
views, and uncb'i them the press was left prac- 
tically fn e, though tlu'ie existed certain regu- 
lations which W(*r(‘ not enforced, though Lord 
Clare, who vvasGovirnor of Bombay from 1831 
to 1835, oiKc stiongly but m vain urged the 
lattei to enforce them Mitcalfe who suc- 
ce(‘ded tor a bru'f period Ihmtmck, removed 
evdi these regulations, and biought about 
what IS called the emancipation of the press 
in India m 1835, which was the beginning of 
a new era in the history of the Indian press 
Among papi'TS that came into being, was the 
Bombag Times whuh was started towards 
the close of 1838 by the leading merchants of 
Bombay, and which in 1861 changed its name 
to the Tirne^ of India. The Bombay Gazette, 
founded in 1791, k ased publication in 1914 

The libeial spirit in which Lord Hastings 
had begun to deal with the press led not only 
to the improvement in the tone and status 
of the Anglo-Indian press, but also to the rise 
of the Native or Indian Press The first nows- 
papi r in any Indian language* was the Samachar 
Darpan started by the famous Serampore 
MisMonarKs Ward, Carc'y and Marshman in 
1818 in Bengali, and it reteiv(*d encourage- 
ment from Hastings who allowed it to circu- 
late Ihiough the post office at one-fourth the 
usual rates This was followed in 1822 by a 
purely native paper in Bombay called the 
Bombay Bamachar whuh still exists and thus 
was laid the foundation of the Native Indian 
Press which at the present day is by far the 
largest part of the press in India, numbering 
over 050 papers 

From 1835 to the Mutiny the press spread 
to other cities like Delhi, Agra, Gwalior, and 
even Lahoie, wheieas formerly It was chiefly 
confined to the Presidency towns During 
the Mutiny its freedom had to be temporarily 
controlled by the Gagging Act which Canning 
passed in Juno 1857 on account of the license 
of a voiy few papers, and owing still more to 
the fears of its circulating intelligence which 
might be prejudicial to pubhc interests The 
Act w*a8 passed only for a year at the end of 
which the press was once more free. 

On India passing to the Crown in 1858, an 
era of prosperity and progress opened for the 
whole country in which the press participated. 
There were 19 Anglo-Indian papers at the 
beginning of this period in 1858 and 25 Native 
papers and the circulation of all was very smalL 
The number ol the former did not show a great 
in the next geneiatloni bat th^ liae in 
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induence and also circulation was satisfactory 
Famous Journalists like Robert Knight, James 
Maclean and Hurrls Mookerji flourished in 
this generation The Cxoxl and Mtltlary Gazette 
was oripdcuiiiy published in Simla as a weekly 
paper, wie flrst issue being dated June 22nd, 
1872. Prior to and in the days of the Mutiny 
the most famous paper Northern India 
was the Mofusetlde, originally published at 
Meerut, but afterwards at Agra and then at 
Ambala After a lively existence for a few 
years in Simla the CimJ and Military Gazette 
acauired and incorporated the MofussUite, 
and in 187C the office of the paper was transferred 
from Simla to Lahore, and the Gazette began 
to be published daily. During Lord Lytt-on's 
viceroyalty a reactionary policy was pursued to- 
wards the vernacular press which was res- 
trained by a special Act passed in 1878 With 
the advent of Lord Ripon in 1880, the Press 
Act of Lyt.ton was repealed in 1882 The 
influence of the native press especially grew 
to be very great, and its circulation too re- 


ceived a great fillip. This may be said to have 
gone on till 1897, when India entered upon 
a disastrous cycle of years during which pla!gU8 
and famine gave rise to grave political dis- 
content which found exaggerated expression 
in the native press, both in the vernacular 
and in English The deterioration in the tone 
of a section of the press became accentuated 
as years went on and prosecutions for sedition 
had little effect in checking the sinister Influence. 

In 1910 Lord Minto passed a Press Act ap- 
plicable, not like Lytton's Act, to the peccant 
part alone, but like Canning’s measure, to the 
entire press This measure is having the 
desired effect inasmuch as it has undoubtedly 
checked seditious writing in all the provinces 
where it had previously been most rife. One 
marked effect of the Act has been to increase 
the influence and circulation of the moderate 
papers There is some tendency, as in Eastern 
Jiengal, to evade the Act by the secret 
production and Ldissemination of seditious 
leaflets. 


Number of Printing Presses at Work, and Number of Newspapers, Periodicals, 
and Books Published* 







Books 

Province 


Printing 

Presses 

News- 

papcis 

Periodi- 

cals 

In 

English or 
other 
European 
Larigua ges 

In Indian 
Languages 
(Vernacular and 
Classical) or in 
more tlian one 
Language 

Bengal 


758 

157 

206 

385 

2,177 

Bihar and Orissa 


130 

22 

34 

92 

819 

United Provinces 


547 

107 

212 

2-19 

1,788 

Punjab 


257 

94 

113 

133 

1,626 

Dellii 


52 

11 

14 

17 

188 

North-West Frontier Province 

20 

(a) 2 

1 



Burma 


157 

49 

00 

23 

223 

Central Provinces and Bcrar 

81 

15 

14 

3 

100 

Assam 

.. 

1 39 

14 

10 

7 

83 

Ajmer-Merwara 


12 

2 

0 

1 

62 

Coorg 

•• 

1 1 


1 1 



Madras 


i 681 

(5)242 

1,747 

494 

1,927 

Bombay 

.. 

403 

142 

509 

137 

! 1,765 

Total 

,1915-16 .. 

3,237 

857 

2,927 

1,541 

10,058 


r 1914-15 . 

3,102 

847 

2,988 

1,002 

11,477 


1913-14 

3,02(i 

827 

2,848 

1,477 

10,712 


1912-11 

2,828 

673 

2,305 

1,662 

9,651 


1911-12 

2,780 

056 

2,268 

]/)O0 

0,988 

Totals 

1910-11 

2,751 

65S 

1 

1,902 

1,578 

10,063 


1909-10 

2,736 

726 

820 

2,112 

9,034 


1908-9 .. 

2,594 

738 

895 

1 1,687 

1 8,346 


1 1907-8 .. 

2,671 

753 

1,062 

1,524 

7,095 


1906-7 . . 

2,490 

744 

978 

1,689 

8,126 


11905-6 .. 

2,380 

747 

793 

1.411 

1 7.644 


(•) One ceased %o appear in April 1915. <5} For calendar year* 
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Newspapers and News Agencies registered under the Press Rules and arranged 
alphabetically according to Station where they are published and situated. 

Note . — Newt Agencies are distinguished by an asterisk. 


Stations. j Title in fuU/ ; Day of going to Press. 


Agra «- 

Ahmedabad 

Aimer 

Akoia. Berai 

Akyab 

Aligarh 

Allahabad 

Allahabad Eatra .. 
Amraoti 

Amrell •» 

Amritsar 

Amroha 
Bagerhat . . 

Bangalore . • « 

* Banklpore (Patna) 

Barisal 

Baroda 

Bassein, Burma . . 
I^tticaioa (Ceylon) 
Belgaum . . 

Benares City 



Kayastha Hltkari 

Ahmedabad Samacliar .. 
Coronation Advertiser 

Gujarati Punch 

Jaina Samachar . . 

Eathiawar and Mahikantba 
Gazette, 

Political Bhomiyo • , 

Praja Bandhu 

Eajasthan 

Bajastan Samachar 

Berar Samachar 

Arakan News 

Aligarh Institute Gazette 

Abhyudaya 
Hindustan Review 

Leader 

Pioneer 

Reuter’s Telegram Company; Ld 
Sarva Shikshak 

Bharat *. .* •* •• 

Kartawya 

Pramod Slndhu 

Veer Shalo Sanjeevinee . . 

Islamic News •• •. 

Khalsa Advocate . . •. • . 

Punjab Durban 

Vakil 

Ittlhad 

J agaran • • • • * 

Daily Post 

Kaslm-ul-Akhbat • • 

Behar Bandhu 

Behar Herald 

Express 

Barisal Hltaishi . . 

Jagritl . 

Shree Sayajl Vijaya 

Bassein News 
Lamp 

Belgaum Samachar 

Awazal Ehalk 

Bharat Jiwan 

« Hindi Eesarl" .. - 

Indian Student 

Eash! Temperance Samachar . . 
Mahamandal Magazine . . 


Ist, 8th, 16th, and 2ith of every 
month. 

Dally. 

Wednesdays. 

Sundays 

Sundays. 

Saturdays. 

Thursdays. 

Saturdays. 

Fridays. 

Thursdays. 

Sundays. 

Tuesdays and Fridays, 
Wednesdays. 

Fridays. 

On first of every month. 

Daily, except Tuesdays. 

Daily. 


Wednesdays. 

Tuesdays. 

Mondays. 

Mondays. 

Mondays. 

Weekly 

Dally 

Bi-Weekly. 

Saturdays. 

Sundays. 

Daily. 

Mondays and Thursdays. 

Fridays 

Saturdays. 

Dally. 

Sundays. 

Weekly 

Thursdays. 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 
Every other Saturday. 
Mondays. 

Every Wednesday. 
Sundays. 

Wednesdays. 

27th of each month. 
Monthly. 

Monthly. 
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Stations, 

Title in full. 

Date of going to Press, 

Bbavnagar ... 

Jalnhasan «» 


Tuesdays. 

Blbar (Patna) •• 

Ittehad •• •• 

.. 

Wednesdays. 

Bijapur 

Karaatak Vaibhav . . 


Saturdays. 

f 

Advocate of India 

Akhbar-l-Islam 

Akhbar-l-Soudagar 


Daily. 

Daily 

Dally, except on Sundays. 


Andhra Patrika . . 

Argus 


Wednesdays. 

Sundays. 

1 

Associated Press • . 

Bombay Chronicle 


Daily 


Bombay Guardian 

Bombay Samachar 


Fridays 

Daily 


Briton 

Catholic Examiner 


Daily, except Saturdays. 
Thursdays. 


Gujarati 

Illustrated Sporting Bcview 


Saturdays 

Saturdays. 


Indian Industries and Power 
Indian Investors' Kcferee 


On the 15th of each month, 
Fridays 


Indian National News Agency 
Indian Social Reformer 


Saturdays 

Bombay 

Indu Prakash 

Jaina •• 

Jam-e Jamshed 

Muslim Kcrald 


Daily, except Sundays, 

Saturdays 

Daily, except Saturdays. 

Daily, except Sundays. 


Muslim Times 

Native Opinion 


Fridays. 

Tuesdays 


O Anglo-Lusitano 

Parsiund Praja Mitra 


Saturdays 

Daily 


Railway Times 

Rast Goftar 


Fridays 

Sundays 


Reuter’s Indian Journal . 

Reuter’s Telegram Company, Ltd 

Daily. 


San jaya 

SanJ Vartanian 

Servant oi India 

Shri Venkateshwar Samachar 
Sunday Tatler 


Daily 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Weekly. 

Fridays 

Sundays. 


Times of India 

Times of India Illustrated Weekly 

Daily 

Wednesdays. 

. 

Unit-ed Press Syndicate ♦ 
Young India 


Weekly 

Bowringpet 

Kolar Gold Fieldjr News , . 

. 

Tuesdays 

Bndaon 

Calangute (Ooa) . . 

Akhbor Zulqamain 

A Vot do Povo . . , , 

•• 

6tb, 13th, 20th, and 27th of every 
month. 

Saturdays. 
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Stations. 


Title In full. 


Day of going to Press. 



Albalagh 

ITida> • 


Anirita Bazar Patrika 

Daily 


Asian 

Fridays. 


Associated Press • 



Bangabasi 

Wednesdays. 


Bengalee 

Daily, except Sundays. 


Bharata Mitra 

Thursdays. 


Calcutta Intelligence Syndicate 

. . . • 


Calcutta Samadiar 

Daily 


Capital 

Thursdays 


Catholic Herald of India 

I'uesdays 


Collegian . . 

Bi-Monthly 


Empire (Calcutta Evening News) 

Dally, except Sundays. 

1 

Fn^ishman 

Dally 

) 

Hindoo Patriot 

Daily, except Saturdays. 


nitabadi 

Wednesdays. 


Indian and Eastern Engineer 

14th of ea< h montli 


Indian Daily News 

Daily, { xcept Sundays. 


Indian Engineering 

Thursdays 


Indian Express 

Once a month. 


Indian I'uld 

Wedpebdays 


Indian Methodist Times . 

Last day of month. 

Calcutta r, •• .. j 

Indian IVlirior 

Dally 

1 

Indian News Agency 

• 

1 

Indian PlantetH* Cazette 

S>iturday8 

1 

Indian Public Health 

15th of each month. 

1 

1 

Xndo-British Press Agency 

... 

1 

Mussalman 

Thursdays 


Moslem Chionb Ic and Muham- 

Thursdays 

I 

madan Observer 



Railways and Shipping . . 

nth, 15th and last day of every 

1 

1 


month 

1 

Reis apd Rayyct 

Saturdays 


Reuter’s Tclcgiam Company, 



Liimted 


I 

Sanjibani 

Wednesdays. 

1 

Samay 

Wednesdays. 

1 

Sidaqat 

Daily 

1 

j 

Statesman 

Daily 

I 

Swadesh 

Sun days 

j 

Tarjuman 

Daily 

f 

1 

Telegraph . , . . , . 



i 

Times of India Illustrated Weekly. 

Wedm sdays. 


United Press Syndicate* . . 

. . • 

L 

Yomig Men of India ,, 

Monthly. 


Bala teu tram 

Monthly 


Kerala Sancharl 

Wednesdays. 

Calicut 

Manorama .. 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 


Mitavadl 

Weekly. 


West Coast Reformer « ,. 

Sundays and Thursdays. 


West Coast Spectator 

Wednesdays and Saturdays* 
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Stations* 

Title In full. 

Date of going to Press. 


Azad 

Wednesdays. 


Cawnpore Journal 

Daily 

Cawnpore • • S 

Englishman Bulletin 

Reuter’s Telegram Company, Li- 

Daily. 


mited. 


. 

Zamana 

25th day of every month. 

Ghinsurah 

Education Gazette 

Tuesdays 

Ciilttagong 

Jyoti 

Wednesdays. 

r 

Cochin Argus 

Saturdays 

Cochin .• .. . K 

Malabar Herald 

Saturdays. 

Cocanada 

Ravi 

Thursdays 


Ceylon Catholic Messenger 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 


Ceylon Independent 

Daily 


Ceylon Morning Leader . . 

Daily. 


Ceylon Observer 

Daily 


Ceylonese 

Dinakara Prakash 

Daily. 

Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays 
and Saturdays 

Daily, except Sundays 

Colombo 

Dinamina 

Dravida Mitran 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


Gnanartha Pradipaya 

Mondays and Thursdays. 


Islam Mittiran 

Saturdays 


Lakmina . . 

Daily except Sundays, 


Sarasavi Sandaresa 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 


Times of Ceylon 

Daily. 

Cuttack 

Ctkal Deeplca 

Fridays. 

Cental 

Nihar 

Mondays. 

j 

Dacca Gazette 

Mondays 

Dacca .. .. -s 

Dacca Prakash 

Sundays. 

East 

Sundays. 

[ 

Herald 

Daily. 

f 

Darjeeling Visitor and Advertiser 

Mondays. 

Darjeeling .. .. j 

Indian Daily News <Darieeling 
Edition) 

Daily 

Debra Dun . . 

Bulletin 

Twice Daily. 


Al-Mustansir 

Daily. 

% 

Associated Press 


Durbar Bulletin 

Daily. 

Delhi .. 

Hamdard 

Indian News Agency . , 

Daily. 


Morning Post 

Dally, except Sundays. 


L Pioneer Supplement 

Daily. 

1 



f Dharwarvrltt 

1 Karnataka Patra 
i Kamatakavntta and Dhananjaya 

Wednesdays. 

Fridays. 

Tuesdays. 

1 Kshema Bamachar 

Thursdays. 


1^ Raja Hanaa 

Dally. 
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Stations. 


Titlo III full. 


Day of going to Press. 


Dliulia 
Dlbrugarb 

Gaya 
Guntur 
Hubli 

Hyderabad, Dercan 

Hyderabad, Sind .. 


Jaffna •• 

Jaffna (Vannarponnal) 
J orhat 


Jubbulpore 

Kakina 

Kankhal 


! 

i Karachi 


Khulna 
Kolhapur City 


Kottayam .. 
Kumnegala 

Lahore . • 


Khandcsh Vaibhav 

Englishman Bulletin 

Times of Assam 

Kayastha Messenger 

Deshabhlmanl 

Kannad Kesari 

Musheer-l-Deccan 
Sahifa-i-Kozana 
Usman Gazette 

HindvasI ,, 

Musaflr 
Sind Journal 

Sind Mall .... 
Siiidvasl 

Ceylon Patriot and Weekly Ad- 
vertiser 

Jaffna Catholic Guardian . 

Sitbia Veda Pathukavalan 
Vasavilan Jaffna Native Opinion 

Hindu Organ 

Englishman Bulletin 

C. P. Standaid 

India Sunday School Journal 

Ban gpur-Dikprokash 
Saddhram Praoharak 

Daily Gazette 
Karachi Argus 
Karachi Chronicle 
New Times 

Parsi Sansar 

Praja Mltra 

Phoenix 

Reuter’s Telegram Company, Li- 
mited 

Sind Observer 
Sind Sudhar 

Star of India 

Khulna Basi 

Vldyavilas 

Kerala Bharat 1 

Malayala Manorama 

Nazrani Deepka 

Abhinawa Kawata Angana 

Akhbar-i-Am 

Associated Press • 

Bulletin 

Civil and Military Gazette 
Desh 


Fridays. 

Daily 

Fridays. 

Sundays. 

Daily. 

Fridays. 

Daily. 

Dally 

Daily. 

Daily 

Saturdays 

Wednesdays. 

Dally. 

Daily. 

Tuesdays. 

Saturday Mornings. 

Fortnightly 

Fortnightly 

Mondays and Thursdaya. 


Daily. 

Third Tliursday of every month. 

Frldajs 

Tuesdays. 

Daily 

Wednesdays. 

Saturdays. 

Daily 

Saturdays. 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Tuesdays and Fridays 


Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
Saturdays. 

Saturdays. 

Saturdays. 

Fridays 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
Tuesdays. 

Days prior to the Ist and 15th 
every mouth. 

Dally. 


Dally, (Sundays excepted). 
Dally 
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Stations. 


Titlo in full 


Day of going to Press 


r 

1 

Hindustan 

Wednesdays 

Paisa Akhhar 

Dally. 

1 

Pimjahee 

Daily 

1 

1 

Punjab Observer . 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


Punjab Samachar 

Fridays 

Lahore .. j 

Rajput Gazette 

Ist, 8th, 16th and 24th of e\ery 
month 


Reuter’s Telegram Company, 
Limited 



Tribune 

Daily, except Sundays. 


Urdu Bulletin 

Daily 


Watan 

Thursdays 

Larkana . . , , f 

Khalrkliah 

Saturdays 

Larkana Gazette 

Fridays 

1 

Sind Patrika 

Saturdays 

r 

Advocate 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
Tlmrsdays 

Anand 

1 

Indian Daily Telegraph 

Daily 

1 

Ltirknow . . , . j 

Indian Witness 

Wednosdnya 

i 

Kaukab-i'Hind 

Wednesdays 

Xayastha Mutual Family Pension 
Fund News 

15th day of every montli. 

1 

Muslim Gazette .. 

Tuesdays 

[ 

Oudh Akhbar 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Lyallpur ,, 

Loyal Akhbar 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

r 

Al-Mazmun 

On the first of every montli. 

Andhra Patrika . . 

Tuesdays 

1 

Anglo-Indian 

Thursdays 

1 

Associated Press . ! 



1 

Christian Patriot 

Weekly 

1 

Hindu — See against Mount Hoad 

1 

Indian Patriot 

Daily 

1 

Indian Railway Journal 

15th of every month. 

1 

Jarida-l-Rozgar 

Saturdays 

1 

Justice ... 

Daily 

Madras .. *3 1 

Law Times 

Saturdays. 


Madras Mail 

Daily. 


Madras Times 

Daily, except Saturdays. 


Muhhammadan 

Mondays and Thursdays. 


Muklibir-i-Dcccan 

Wednesdays. 


New India 

Daily. 


Reuter’s Telegram Company, 
Limited 



Shamshul Akhbar 

Mondays 


Swadesa Mitran 

Daily. 


United Press Syndicate, Madias 




Agency. 


Hadura 

South Indian Mail 

Mondays. 

Mandalay .. .. | 

Burma Magnet 

Saturdays. 

Upper Burma Gazette 

Daily. 

Mapnca 

. Futuro 

Dally. 

Margao (Goa) . . j 

Notldas 

Ultramar 

Mondays. 

Mondays and Fridays. 
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Stations, 

Title in full. 1 

i 

Day of going to Press. 

Matheran . 
Mattanchen 


Matheran Jottings 

Chakra varthl 


Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Saturdays. • 

Miri’urkhas . 

1 

Mirpurkhas Gazettp 

Zainlnder Gazette 


Wednesdays. 

Thursdays. 

Mlrzapur City 


Khichri Samachar 


Saturdays. 

Moradabad 

f 

1 

- 

Al-Muslipor 

Colonel 

Meston News 

Sitara-i-Hind 


4th, 11th, 18th, 25th of every 
month 

1st, 8th, 16th and 24th of every 
month 

4th, 12th, 20th and 28th of every 
month 

4th, 12th, 20th and 28th of every 
month 

Slonlmpln . . 


Moulraein Advertiser 
Rammcnna Tunes 


Dailv 

Tri-Weeklj 

Mount Road, Madras 


Hindu 


Daily, except Sundays 

Mussoorip 

1 

Mussoorie Times 

Pioneer Mussoorie Bulletin 


Thursdays. 

Daily 

Muttra 

Mnvattupiizha 

Myinensingh 

Nagercoll . . 


Inniskilllner 

Kerala Dboepika . 

Charu Mihir 

Travancore Times 


7th of each month. 

Sixtnrdays 

Tuesdays 

Tuesdays 

Nagpur 

1 

Besha-Scwak . , 

Hitavada 

Maharashtra , . 

Nagpur and Berar Times 


Mondays 

Fridays 

Tuesdays. 

Fridays 

Naim Tal 

Navsarl 


Nami Tal Gazette 
Independent , . . 

• 

Wednesdays 

Saturdays. 

Nova Goa . . 

Ootacamund 

Pandbarpur 

1 

Boletim do Comercio 

Heraldo 

O’Commercio 

Odebatp 

O’Heraldo 

South of India Observer and Nil- 
giri News 

Pandbari Mitra . . 

Wednesdays 

Daily, except Mondays. 

Dally 

Mondays 

Daily, except Sundays and 

holidays 

Daily issue except Sundays. 

Sundays. 

Panjim Goa 

Panir 

Pen 


O’Crente 

Gttara Tharaka . . 

Sudhakar 

• 

Saturdays 

Saturd.iys. 

Fridays. 

Peshawar , . 

{ 

Afghan 

Peshawar Daily News 
Reuter’s Telegram Company, 

Ld. 

Daily. 

DaUy. 

Poona 

f 

Deccan Herald 

Dynana Prakash 

Evening Despatch 

Eesari 

Maharatta 


Daily 

Daily, except Mondays, 

Dally. 

Tuesdays. 

Sundays. 


Pandit 

Poona Mall 


DaUy, and weekly on Wednesdays. 
DaUy. 



Raikaran 

Snobarak or Eeformor • . 


Sundays. 

Sundays. 
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I 1 


Quetta 

j 

Baluchistan Gazette 



Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

i 

Quetta News War Bulletin 


Daily. 

Quilon 

1 

Desabhimani 



Wednesdays 

1 

Malayan 



Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

Eajkot 

.. 

Kathiawar Times . . 



Wednesdays and Sundays. 

Rangoon . . 


Burma Sunday Times 
Rangoon Gazette . . 



Dally, except Mondays. 

Daily, except Sundays. 

•* ) 

Rangoon Times . . 




1 

Rangoon Mail 



Saturdays. 

Ratnagirl . . 

•• f 

Bakool 

Satya Shodhak 



Saturdays. 

Sundays. 

Rawalpindi . 

.. 

Punjab Times 



Saturdays and Wednesdays. 

Satara 

- 1 

Shubha Suchaka . . 



Fridays 

Satara City . 

.. 

Prakash 


•• 

Wednesdays. 

Secunderabad 

\ 

Hyderabad Bulletin 
Notice Sheet 



Dally. 

Daily. 

Shahjahanpur 



Sarpunch 



Daily. 

Shlkarpur (Sind) 


Trade Advertiser (Waper- 

Sama- 

Saturdays, 

Shillong 


Assam Advertiser . . 



Fridays. 

Sholapur . . 

•• 1 

Kalpataru 

Sholapur Samaohar 



Sundays. 

Tuesdays. 



Englishman Bulletin 



Daily. 



Surma 



Sundays 


( 

Associated Press 

Indian News Agency 




Simla 

•• 1 

Indian War Cry . . 
Pioneer Daily Bulletin 
Reuter’s Telegram 

•• 


l27th of each month. 

Week days. 



Company. 

. . 


L 

Limited. 




Sukkur 


Sindhl . . 



Saturdays. 

•• 1 

Sind Advocate 

• • 

• • 

Thursdays, 


f 

Apakshapata 



Saturdays. 



Deshi Mitra 



Thursdays. 

Surat 

1 

Gujrat Mittra and Gujarat Darpan 

Saturdays. 

- 1 

Jain Mitra . 


. , 

Wednesdays. 



Peoples’ Business Gifts 



Monthly. 



Praja Pokar 



Wednesdays. 


1 

Surat Akhbar 



Sundays. 

Sylhet 


Parldarsaka 



Wednesdays 

Tamluk 


Tamalika 



Saturdays. 

Tangail 


Islam Rabl 



Fridays. 

Thana 


Arunodoya 


.. 

Sundays. 

TInnevelly 


Kalpaka 



Monthly. 

Trichur 


Lokaprakasam 

Kerala Turaka 



Mondays. 

Tlruvalla . . 




Wednesdays. 



Bharata Kesari 



Bi-Weekly 

Trivandrum 

Western Star 



Tuesdays* Thursdays, and Satur- 


1 




days. 

Vizagapatam 


Andhra Advocate . . 



Fridays. 

Wa^ 


Modavritta 



Mondasrs. 

1 

Vrittasar 



Mondays. 

Yeotmal 

.. 

Harikithore * . • 

•• 

•• 

Sundays. 
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INDIAN PB£SS LAW. 


The Newspapers (Incitements to Offences) 
Act, 1908, was passed in view of the close con- 
nexion between the perpetration of outrages 
by means of explosives and the publication 
of criminal incitements in certain newspapers. 
The Act deals only with incitements to murder, 
to offences under the Explosive Substances 
Act, 1908, and to acts of violence. It gives 
power in such cases to confiscate the printing 
press used in the production of the newspaper, 
and to stop the lawful issue of the newspaper 
The procedure adopted in the Act follows the 
) (general lines of that provided in the Code of 
Criminal Procedure for dealing with public 
nuisances, with the addition that the final 
order of the magistrate directing the forfeiture 
of the press is appealable to the High Court 
within 15 days. It is further provided that 
no action can be taken against a press save 
on the application of a Local Government 
When an order of forfeiture has been made 
by the magistrate, but only In that case, the 
Local Government is empowered to annul 
the declaration made by the printer and pub- 
lisher of the newspaper under the Press and 
Registration of Books Act, 1867, and there- 
after neither that newspaper nor any other 
which is the same in substance can be published 
without a breach of the law. 

The Indian Press Act, 1910, was a measure 
of wider scope, the main object of which was 
to ensure that the Indian press generally should 
be kept within the limits of legitimate discus- 
sion. 

The Act deals, not only with Incitements 
to murder and acts of violence, but also with 
other specified classes of published matter. 
Including any words or signs tending to seduce 
soldiers or sailors from their allegiance or duty, 
to bring into hatred or contempt the British 
Government, any Native Prince, or any sec- 
tion of His Majesty’s subjects in India, or to 
intimidate public servants or private indivi- 
duals. 

The different sections of the Act have in 
view (1) Control over presses and means of 
publication; (li) control over publishers of 
newspapers ; Gil) control over the importa- 
tion into British India and the transmission 
by the post of objectionable matter ; (iv) the 
Buppresuon of seditious or objectionable news- 
papers, books, or other documents wherever 
found. 

As regards the first of these objects, it is 
laid down that proprietors of printing presses 
making a declaration for the first time under 
section 4 of the Press and Registration of Books 
Act, 1867, shall give security, which may, 
however, be dispensed with by the magistrate 
at his discretion ; that the proprietors of presses 
established before the pas^g of the Act may 
similarly be required to give security if and 
when tW Me guilty of printing objectionable 
matter of the description to which the Act 
applies ; and that, where security has been 
depoaitedt Ix>cai Governments may declare 


such security forfeit where It appears to them 
that the press has been used for printing or 
publishing such objectionable matten When 
the initial security so deposited has thus been 
forfeited, the deposit of further security in a 
larger sum is required before a fresh declaration 
can be made under section 4 of the Press and 
Registration of Books Act, and, if thereafter, 
the press is again used for printing or publish- 
ing objectionable matter the further security 
deposited and the press itself may be declared 
1 forfeit. 

Control over publishers of newspapers, the 
second main object of the Act, is provided for 
in a similar manner. The keeping of a print- 
ing press and the publishing of a newspaper 
without depositing security when required are 
punishable with the penalties prescribed for 
failure to make the declarations required by 
sections 4 and 5 of the Press and Registration 
of Books Act, 1867. 

Other provisions deal with the cases of books 
or pamphlets printed out of India or secretly 
in India. The more efficient control over the 
Importation and transmission by post of ob- 
jectionable matter of the kind described in the 
Act is given by empowering the customs and 
post office authorities to detain and examine 
packages suspected of containing such matter, 
and to submit them for the orders of the Local 
Government. 

The fourth object of the Act Is attained by 
authorising the Local Government to declare 
forfeit any newspaper, book or other document 
which appears to it to contain matter of the 
prohibited description, and upon such a decla- 
ration the Act empowers the police to stize 
such articles and to search for the same. 

In any case in which an order of forfeiture 
is passed by the Local Government, an appli- 
cation may be made to the High Court on the 
question of fact whether the matter objected 
to is, or is not, of the nature described in the 
Act. For the most part the object of the Act 
has been secured, as regards the local press, 
without recourse to the power of confiscating 
security. 

Press Association of India. — At the 
end of 1915 this Association was formed 
in Bombay. According to the articles of 
constitution “Its objects shall be to protect 
the press of the country by all lawful means 
from arbitrary laws and their administration, 
from all attempts of the Iicglslature to encroach 
on its liberty or of the executive authorities 
to Interfere with the free exercise of their calling 
by journalists and press proprietors, and for 
all other purposes of mutual help and protection 
which may be deemed advisable from time to 
time.” Members pay a minimum subscription 
of R«. 10 annually. The affairs of the Auoci- 
atlon are managed by a Council. Honorary 
Secretary' Mr. B. G. Homlznan, The Bomlay 
Chromcle, 
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Societies : Literary, Scientific 
and Social. 


AaKIOtniTURAL AND HOETIOULTXJRAL SOCIETY 
OP India (Calcutta). — Founded 1820 

Annual* BUbscription Ha. 32. Entrance tee 
Rb. 8. Secretary^ F, R. Abbott, 17, Alipore 
Road, Aliporo. 

Agri-Horticultural Society op Burma — 
tSecretary, Capt. W. H. Allen, Victoria Park, 
Eandawglay. 

Agri-Borticultural Society of Madras — 
Eatablished 1833. Quarterly subscription 
for members in Class A Us. 7, in Class B 
Rb. 8. Secretary^ P. F. Fyson, Mount Road, 
Teynampett, S. W., Madras 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OP BOMBAY. — 
Founded 1880, to promote the prosecution 
of Anthropological research m India, to 
correspond with Anthropological Societies 
throughout the world ; to hold monthly 
meetings for reading and discussing papers , 
and to publish a periodical journal contain- 
ing the transactions of the Society Annual 
subscription Us 10. Secretary t Shams-ul-XJlma 
Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, b a , Ph. D , 
c I.E., Town Hall, Bombay 

Asiatic Society of Bengal (Calcutta). — 
Secretary, G. H. Tipper, M A., 67, Park 
Street, Calcutta. 

Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona — The Institute was inaugurated on 
the 6th oi July 1917, the 80th birthday of Sii 
R. G Bhandarkar, at the liands of 11 E 
Lord Willingdoii who has couh( nted to bt comt 
its hist President Its objects are to provide an 
up-to-date Oriental Library, to train students 
in the methods ol research and to act as an 
information bureau on all points connected 
with Oriental Studies Sir R. G Bhandarkar 
has already bequeathed to the Institute his 
valuable pinate library of Oriental booKs 
bince the 1st of April 1918 the Government 
of Bombay have translerrcd to the Institute 
the unique collection of manuscripts (over 
18,0UU) at the Deccan College together with 
a maintenance grant ol Rs. 3,000 a year 
Government have likewise entrusted to the 
Institute lor the next five years the sole 
administration of the Budget grant of 
Rs 12,000 a year on account of publication 
Membership dues Rs. 10 a year or Rs loo 
lor hie. Secretary, Dr S Jx 
Narayan Peth, Poona. 

BOMBAY ART Society —Founded 1888, to 
promote and encourage Art by exhibitions 
of Pictures and Applied Arts, and to assM 
In the establishment and maintenance of a 
permanent gallery for Pictures and other 
works ol Art. Annual exhibition every 
February Annual subscription Rs 10, 
Life Member Rs. 100 Secretary, S. V. Bhan- 
darkar, Bombay. 

Bombay Branch op the Classical Associa- 
jnoN. — The Claasical Association was started 
in IMS in London, to promote the develop- 
ment and maintain the well-being of olassical 
atudles. The Bombay Branch was founded 
in 1910; it numbers over 100 members , holds 
5 or 6 meetings a year ; and publishes a yearly 


journal. Subscription Rs 6 for ordinary 
and Rs. 2-8-0 for associate members 
Secretary, Mrs Gray, 13, Marine Lines, Bombay 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. — Founded 1804, to Investigate and 
encourage Oriental Arts, Sciences and Lite- 
rature Annual subscription Rs 60. Secretary, 
The Rev. R. M. Gray, Town Hall, Bombay 
Bombay Natural History Society — Found- 
ed 1883, to promote the study of Natural 
History in all its branches The Society 
has a membership of about 1.700 and a 
small museum with a representative collec- 
tion of the different vertebrates and 
invertebrates found in the Indian Empire 
and Ceylon A Journal is published quarterly 
which contains articles on different natural 
history subjects as well as descriptions of new 
species and local lists of different orders In the 
more recent numbers, seiial articles on game 
birds, common snakes, and common butterfUe* 
have been appearing Annual subscriptioi 
Rs 15 Entrance fee, Rs. 10, Honorary Secre 
tary, W S Millard, Curator, N B Klnnear, 
Office and Museum, 6, Apollo Street, Bombay. 
British and Foreign Bible Society — 
Since 1811 the British and Foreign Bible 
Society has been at work m this country. 
It has 6 AuxiUaries in India and an Agency 
in Burma. The first Auxiliary was estab- 
lished In Calcutta, in 1811, then followed 
the Bombay Auxiliary in 1813, the Madias 
Auxiliary in 1820, the North India Auxi- 
liary in 1845, the Punjab Auxiliary in 1863, 
the Bangalore Auxiliary in 3876, while the 
Burma Agency was founded in 1899. The 
Bible or some portion of It is now to be had 
in neaily 100 different Indian languages and 
dialects and the circulation throughout India 
and Burma reached 1,168,452 copies m 
1917. The Bibles, Testaments, and Por- 
tions m the various Vernaculars are sold at 
rates which the very poorest can pay, and 
at considerable loss to tlie Society. Grants 
of English Senptures are made to Students 
who pass the vanous University examina- 
tions, whose apphcations are countersigned 
by their Principals, as under — 

The 4 Gospels and the Book of Acts In 
1 Vol to Matriculates 
The New Testament and Psalms to Inter- 
mediates. 

The Bible to Graduates. 

Last year over 10,000 volumes were so 
distnbuted. Portions of Scriptures In the 
important vernaculars have been prepared in 
raised type for the use of the Blind and large 
rants of money are annually given to the 
ifferent Missions, to enable them to carry 
on Bible women’s work and Colportage. 
Besides the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
there is Bible work carried on in India, Assam 
and Burma in a much smaller way 
by the Bible Translation Society — which is 
connected with the Baptist Missionary 
Society — ^the American and Canadian Bapti it 
Mission, the National BiMe Society of Scot- 
land, and the Tranquebar Taaoil Bible Society 
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The following table shows the growth in the British & Foreign Bible Society’s work during 
the past few years in India & Burma . — 

Circulation of the B F B S in India 


Auxiliaries 

1917 

1910 

1915. 

1 

1914 

1 

1913 

Calcutta •• 

172,734 

139,499 

148,058 

169,285 

184,753 

Bombay . . . . . 

202,407 

189,594 

184,937 

181,452 

178,720 

Madras . . 

275,802 

275,204 

233,420 

203,806 

280,552 

Bangalore 

32,074 

34,205 ! 

30,330 

36,068 

30,233 

North India . ... 

226,516 

180,504 1 

172,172 

210,754 

186,050 

Punjab 

150,360 

157,080 

115. 501 

122,221 

92,484 

Burma . . 

107,021 

105,127 

117,948 

117,518 

117,225 

Total copies of Scriptures 

1,108,452 

1,000,993 j 

1,008,202 

1,100,690 

1,070,617 


These returns do not include the copies which any Auxiliary has supplied to London or to 
ether Auxiliaries and agencies durmg the year. . 


British Medical Association (Bombay 
Branch) — Founded 1886, to promote Medi- 
cal and the Allied Sciences and th(‘ mainte- 
nance of the honour and interests of the 
Medical Profession. Secretary, Dr D. B 
Bardi, Bombay. 

BoMBAr Medical Union — Founded 1883 
to promote friendly intercourse and exchange 
of views and experiences between its members 
and to maintain the interest and status of 
the medical profession m Bombay The 
entrance fee for Resident members Rs 5, 
monthly subscription Us 2 Absent mem- 
bers Re. 1, and non-resident members yearly 
subscription Rs 6. PrestdetU, Dr K M 
Diibdsh. Secretaries .Dr R D Mody, 
Dr A K Contractor Hon Librarians 
(Sir D M Petit, Medical Union Library) — 
Dr M D D Glider, Dr Y D Glider Trea- 
surer * Dr M P. Kerrawalla, 123, Esplanade 
Road, Bombay. 

Bombay Sanitary Association —Founded 
to create an educated public opinion with 
regard to sanitary matters m general, (6) 
to diffuse the knowledge of sanitation and 
hygiene generally, and of the prevention of 
the spread of disease amongst all classes of 
people by means of lectures, leaflets and 
ractical demonstrations and, if possible, 
y holding classes and examinations; (r) 
to promote sanitary science by giving prizes, 
reiraids or medals to those who may by 
diligent application add to our knowledge 
in sanitary science by original research or 
otherwise ; (d) to arrange for homely talk 
or ahople practical lectures lor mothers and | 


girls in the \arious localities and different 
chaw lb, provided the people in such loca- 
lities or chawls giv(' facilities The Sanitary 
Institute Building in Princess Street, which 
has lately been built by the Association, at a 
cost of nearly Rs 1,00,000 the foundation 
stone of which was laid by Lady Willingdon 
ill Maich, 1914, and oiicned in March, 1916, 
is a large and handsome structure with a 
large Ivecture Hall, Library, Museum, etc , and 
also provides aecommodation for King George 
V Antl-Tubercnlosis League Dispensary and 
Museum and the Malaria Offle( and the Lady 
Willmgdon Scheme Hon Secretary Dr. J 
A Turner, GIB, Executive Health OflQccr, 
Bombay 

European association —The European 
Association was established m 1883 under 
the title of the European and Anglo-Indian 
Defence Association and was re-established 
in 1912 under the title of the European 
Defence Association, but the present title 
was adopted in 1913 The Association has 
for its objects the general protection of Euro- 
pean interests and the promotion of Euro- 
pean welfare The Association numbers 
4,600 The Head Offices are at Qrosvenor 
House, Gakutta President, The Hon'ble Sir 
Archy Eirkmyre. Secretary, Mr Alec Marsh 
Branches of the European Association. 

Assam Valley, Dibrugarh --Chairman, Mr. E. 
L. Greenough. Hon, Secretary, Mr. A. L. 
Allum 

BIHAR, M0ZTnr9EBP0RS.-~Clkiiman, Mr. P. 

Konnedy, Secretary, Mr. J. M. Wllsou. 
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Bokbat. — Chairman^ The Hon'ble Mr. J. 8. 
Wsrdlaw Milne. Bon. Secretary^ Mr. A. W. S 
Wise. 

BtTBMA, Eanqoon — Chairman, Sir A. W. 
Binning. Hon. Secretary, Mi E Edmondson. 

DAlUTEELlNa — Chairman, The Hon’ble Mr H 
E Irwin. Hon Secretary, Mr. G. Wrangham* 
Hardy. 

Delhi. — Hon Secretary, Mr. E E. Grant Govan 

Dooabs, Jalpaiqum — Chanman, Mr D Gollan 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. Duncan MtTaggart. 

Madras. — Chairman, Mr J H Thongcr Joint 
Hon Secretariee, Mr. H H Chcttle and Mr H 
M. Spencer. 

Punjab, Lahore — Admsory Committee, Mr J 
D. Bevan, Mr E H Hardy and Dr. C. A 
Owen, M D , E E C.S 

SIND, Karachi — Chairman, Mr. G. Gordon 
Hon. Secretary, Mr E D. Marshal. 

Surma Valley, Silohar — Chairman, Colonel J 
G. Knowles, CIE. VD,ADC, Hon Secre- 
tary, Mr. E. G Ballantyne. 

United Provinces, Cawnpore — Chairman, Mr 
T. Smith. Hon Secretary, Mr. J. G Eyan. 

Indian Association for the Cultivation of 
Science (Calcutta) — Secretary, Dr. Amrita 
Lai Sircar, 210, Bow Bazar Street, Calcutta. 

Indian Liberal Club —started on 30th March 
1917. to promote a systematic study of 
politics in general and Indian politics in 
particular, to organise free and well informed 
discussions on current political topics as well 
as on abstract questions to provide facility 
for collecting information in questions arising, 
or necessary to be raised, in the Imperial 
and Provincial Legislative Councils and to 
form and maintain a library. 

Office, Servants of India Society, Sandhurst 
Eoad President, Sir Narayan Chandavarkar 
Secretaries, Mr J. E.. Gnarpure, b a , llb , 
and Mr. C. S. Doole, b.a. 

Indian Economic Society (Bombay) — Started 
in 1915, with the object of affording facili- 
ties for an accurate and scientific study of 
economics, for the formation and dissez^na- 
tion of current economic ideas and for 
collecting first hand information regarding 
the Industry and commerce of the country 
with a view to the removal of difficulties in 
the way of their promotion and develop- 
ment. The Society arranges periodical 
discussions and publishes pamphlets and 
it holds weekly Marathi Class in Economics 
Subscription ; a minimum of 6 Es. a year 
Pr««uient, Sir Vithn Idas D. Thackerscy, Secre- 
taries Mr. C S. Deole of the Servants of India 
Society, Mr. N. M Muzumdar, Mr. Gulabchand 
Devchand, Prof V. G. Kale and Mr V G 
Dal Vi. Office — Servants of India Society’s 
Home, Sandhurst Eoad, Girgaon. 

Indian Mathematical Society— Founded in 
1907 for the advancement of Mathematical 
studies in India. It conducts a bi-monthly 
ioumal in which papers on mathematical sub- 
jects are published and maintains a library 
with current mathematical periodicals in all 
languages and new books in the subject. 


The library is located in the Fergusson OoUege* 
Poona, whence the Journals and books are 
circulated to members by poet. The journal 
of the Society is published in Madras. There 
are about 160 members from all parts of 
India. President. Principal A. C. L. Wilkin- 
son, M A , Elphinstone College, Bombay. 
Secretaries, Prof. D D. Kapadia, Poona, and 
Prof. M T Naraniengar, Bangalore, librarian. 
Principal E P Paranjpye, Poona. 

Indian Society of Oriental Art (Calcutta.) 
— Joint Secs, and Treasrs., N. Blount and 
B. C. Law, P. O Box No. 8, Calcutta. 

India Sunday School Union — The India 
Sunday School Union is a large indigenous 
interdenominational Society having the sym- 
pathy and co-operation of the greater num- 
ber of Missionary Societies in India. The 
great purposes of the Union are the promo- 
tion of systematic and careful Bible study, and 
the increased efficiency of Sunday Schools 
in India. Its operations ext-end beyond 
the borders of India itself to Arabia, Siam, 
Borneo and Assam. Upwards of 650,000 
Sunday School scholars and teachers and 
18,944 Sunday School^ are connected with the 
Union, speaking 60 Vernaculars One Cen- 
tral and 40 Provincial Committees control 
its Indian work, which forms part of a world- 
wide movement with a membership of 
28,000,000. 

The India Union was founded in Allahabad 
in 1876 Yearly examinations are held for 
both teachers and scholars in 81 centres, 
for which medals, prizes, scripture awards, 
and certificates are granted to successful candi- 
dates, upwards of 20,000 entered these Exams, 
for 1913 Notes on the daily portions of the 
Interdenominational Bible Beading Associa- 
tion are published by the I S. S. U. in English 
and 14 Vernaculars, and 50 editions of the 8. 8. 
Lesson Expositions are published in 20 
Vernaculars. In addition, there is a large 
publication of literature deahng with all 
phases of child study and moral and reli- 
gious training The monthly publication of 
the Union is the India Sunday School Journal 
The Teachers Training Department is under 
the care of Mr. E. A. Annctt. 

General Secretary of the Union, the Eev. R 
Burges, India Sunday School Union Qfflce, 
Jubbulpore. 

Madras Fine Arts 8ocim:Y.— Secretary, 
Edgar Thurston, Central Museum, Madras. 

Madras Literary Society and Auxiliary 
OP the Royal Asiatic Society. — Secretary, 
W. F. Grahame, i.c.B., College Eoad, Nun- 
gambaukum. 

National Indian Association —Founded In 
1870. Its objects are — (a) To extend in 
England, knowledge of India, and interest in 
the people of that country, iff) To co-operate 
with all efforts made for advancing Education 
and Social Eeform in India, (c) To promote 
friendly intercourse between English people 
and the people of India. In all the proceedings 
of the Association the principle of non-inter- 
ference in religion and avoidance of pcdttioal 
controversy Is strictly maintained. It has 
branches in Bombay, Madras, Bengal and 
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the Fnniab. Bon, Seeretary, Miss Beck, 21 
Cromwell Boad, London. Publication. Tho 
Indian Magazine and RevtetOt a monthly Jour* 
nal which chronicles the doings of the Associa- 
tion in England and in India, and takes note 
of movements for educational and social pro- 
gress. It publishes articles about the East to 
interest "Western readers, and articles about 
the West to inte rest readers in the East. 

Life Members — ^Ten Guineas Annual Subscri- 
ptions : Members one Guinea ; Country Mem- 
bers, Ten Shillings; Associates (Students), 
Five Shillings. 

PHILATELIO SOCIETY OP INDIA..— Annual 
subscription Es 20. Secretary^ J. Godinbo, 
Qirgaum, Bombay. 

Photographic Society op India (Calcutte) 
— Annual subscription Rs 24 (Town Mem- 
bers) and Rs. 10 (Mofussil members). En- 
trance fee Rs. 20 and Rs. 10. Secretary. 
A. K, Taylor, 40, Chowringhee Road, Calcutta 

Poona Seva Sadan —This institution was 
started in 1909 by Mrs Ramabai Ranade 
Mr G K. Devadhar and other ladies and 
gentlemen in Poona. It is now w’orking 
independently though for a part of the in- 
tervening period it was conducted as a branch 
of the Bombay Seva Sadan. Its main obj(‘et 
is to train women so as to make them self- 
reliant and generally to train them lor mi<^- 
sionary work undertaking educational and 
medical work for their sisters and brethren, 
eajiccially in backward areas and working 
on a non-sectarian basis. The instruction 
is free except for the Music Classes There 
are seven different departments sub-divided 
into 42 classes. Arrangements are made 
for training nurses and midwives at the 
Sassoon Hospital, Poona and a Hostel is 
maintained for them and also for those 
attending the Sub-Assistant Surgeons’ Class 
Classes are maintained for training Mistresses 
in Vernacular schools. This college is pro- 
bably the only college in India maintained 
by a non-official, non -(Christian missionary 
body teaching the full course. It has 72 
students The Practising School for little 
girls 18 attached to the Training College 
and has 179 students reading up to the 
Marathi Y1 Standard. 

Primary Ci asses for grown-up Women — 
are held up to the Marathi fifth standard 
and are attended by over 112 students. It 
is here that poor women are recruited for 
the work of teacher, nurse or midwife Work 
room and music classes are also held The 
total number of pupils on the rolls of all 
these classes is over 680 including about 120 
duplications Besides, in addition to the 
Nurses' hostel mentioned above the Insti- 
tution maintains a second hostel with 42 
inmates for the Training C!oIIege and a third 
with 17 inmates for very poor wonien Lady 
Willingdon is the Honorary' Patroness of 
the Institution. Freaident: Mrs. Ramabai 
Ranade ; Honorary Secretary : Mr. Gopal 
Krishna Devadhar , M A ; Lady Superinten- 
dent : Mrs. Jankibai Bhat. 

Rangoon uterart soonnT.‘*‘iSr0CfKary, 

a, awter, 18 , rwk 


Rangoon Musioal and Dramatic Sooihtt. 
— Founded 1909. Secretary, Miss E, West, 
Dalhousle Street, Rangoon. 

Royal Society op Arts, Indian Sbctiok.— 
This Society was founded in London in 
the 18th Century. Its recently published 
history by Sir HenryTrueman Wood, late Sec- 
retary of the Society, gives the following 
account of tho Indian Section. In 1857, a 
proposition was made bv Mr. Hyde Clarke 
who wrote to the Council suggesting that ** a 
special section be formed for India, another 
for Australia, one for English America and 
so on." It was suggested that the Indian 
Section should meet once a fortnight for 
the reading of papers. Nothing came of the 
suggestion until ten years later when Mr. 
Hyde Clarke returned to England, and in 
1868 he renewed his proposal, but only 
proposing the formation of a committee 
which should organise conferences on Indian 
subjects. This time the suggestion was 
taken up more warmly. Mr. Hyde Clarke 
himself was placed on the Council, and the 
Indian Conferences which soon develojj^ 
Into the Indian Section, were started. ** The 
Indian Section thus established became a 
most important department of the Soidety. 
It has had great results In India by spread- 
ing information as to the directions which 
the development of Indian manufactures 
and Indian products could most usefully 
take, and in England by giving similar In- 
formation as to the industrial resources and 
progress of India itself. The Section has 
received great help from the Indian press and 
it has in return been of service to the Indian 
press in supplying useful information to it. 
It has been of great value to the Society 
itself as the means by which many members 
have been added to its list, so that in fact, 
thanks to a very large extent to the work 
of the Indian Section and of the allied section 
for the Colonies, a large proportion of the 
present number of members come from the 
dependencies of the Empire abroad. " Sec- 
retary of the Sonety^ G K Menzlcs, M A. ; 
Secretary of the Indian and Colonial Section* 
G Digby, 0 I E , 18, John Street, AdelphI, 
London, W. C 2. 

Servants of India Society— The Servants 
of India Society which was founded by the 
late Hon’ble Mr. Gopal Krishna Qokbale; 
O.I.B., in 1906. has its Head-quarters in 
Poona and its onjects are ** to train national 
misBionaries for the service of India and to 
promote by all constitutional means the 
true interests of the Indian people." Its 
government is vested in the Arst member 
or President and a Council. On the death of 
Mr. Gokhale in February, 1916, the Hon'ble 
Mr V. S Srinivasa Sastri was elected Resi- 
dent. He has again been re-elected for a 
further term of three years. It has at present 
four branches, ivr , (1) In Bombay- (2) 

in Madras, (3) in the United Provinces, 
(4) in Central Provinces. Each Branch 
consists of ordinary members, mem- 
bers under training and permanent assistants 
who work under the dlred^ion of a Senior Mem- 
ber. The branches engage both in propagan- 
dist and active work of political, educational, 
figrjpultiiyftl philanthropic ebam^ 
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ter. A fair idea of the work of a branch can be 
had from a brief description of the operations 
of the Bombay Branch whose members have 
BO far undertaken activities in various fields. 
<1) Social purity like the Holika Sammelan 
of Bombay, (2) Social reform organization 
under the auspices of the National Social 
Conference, (f<) rousing public opinion about 
elementary education, (4) promotion of the 
cause of eievation and education of Indian 
women by building up institutions like the 
Seva Sudan, Poona, (6) Social Service as car- 
ried out by the Social Service League of 
Bombay, (6) spread of co-operative movement 
among the agriculturists, compositors in the 
city of Poona and mill-hands in Bombay The 
Co-operative societies, as at Hadapsar in and 
other villages around Poona, started for the 
benefit of these poor people number over 26 
with a total membership of over 1,200, capital 
of nearly one and half lakhs and a total turn- 
over of three lakhs per year 0 of these 
societies which are in Bombay for poor labour- 
ing classes are so conducted as to free their 
members entirely from their chronic indeb- 
tedness Their membership consists ot 
sweepers, scavimgers, millhands numbering 
above 550 and debts amounting to nc arly | 
two lakhs of rupees ha\(' been cleared of 
Moreover educational vork is orgam/td 
by starting a Co-operdtivo Si'cn tari(‘s’ 
Training Class in Bombay for 60 Secretaries 
from the various districts this year, (7) relief 
work connected with wide-spread calamities 
by organizing the Plague Belief Committee of 
Poona, which snccocded m making inocula- 
tion popular in the Deccan, the Salumbra 
Fire Belief Committee which arranged for 
the relief to sufferers for five years and by 
undertaking a scheme of non -official relief 
during the famines of 1907-08 and 1914 in the 
TJnit^ Provinces, the famine in Gujarat and 
Kathiawar of 1911-12 and the famine of 
1013 in the district of Ahmednagar, (8) 
organising public opinion on the question of 
Indians in South Africa, (9) Its political work 
is conducted strictly on congmss lines and 
thus it was able to start District Congress Com- 
mittees in several wards of the city These 
are now conducting a political quarterly, 
(10) it has started in Bombay an organisation 
called the Indian Economic Society with a 
view to promoting the study of Indian econo- 
mics on right lines and also conducts a verna- 
cular class A new a'-sociation called the 
Liberal Club has been staited to carry on 
jKilitical propaganda The Bombay Branch 
has systematically undertaken the training 
of Secretaries of Co-operative Societies in the 
Presidency Government help in this scheme 
Quite recently the United Provinces Branch 
organised a band of volunteers wdio rendered 
assistance, in a manner that drew general 
approbation, to the pilgrims at the last 
Kumbha Mela in Hardwar The Society 
engages in journalistic work also, having in 
its control the Httavada, an English weekly 
In Nagpur, the Dnyan Prahash, a Marathi 
daily In Poona, and the Hindustani, an Urdu 
weekly in Lucknow. The Society has re- 
cently started an English Weekly called 
*V?ie Servant of India The U. P. Branch has 
ff^dltiop ppdcrtajjep the ^lubljcatiop pf 


pamphlets on public questions and has sent 
out three such publications. 

The expenses incurred by the Central Home 
of the Society in Poona and its four 
branches exceed Bs. 40,000 a year and this 
amomit is made up by contributious from 
Indians, rich as well as poor. The present 
number of workers enhsted by the Society 
is about 20, most of whom are University men 
of considerable standing. 

President — The Hou’ble T.Ir. V S Srinivas 
Sastri, ba,lt, 'Iriplicane, Madras, Senior 
Member, Madras Branch Mr Gopal Krishna 
Devadhar, M A , Senior Member, Bombay 
Branch Mr Natesh Apijaji Dravid, M A , 
Senior Member, Central Provinces Branch 
Mr Hirdayanath Kunzru, BA, B SC , Senior 
Member, Upper India Branch Mr Anant 
Vinayak I'atwardhan, b a , Senior Member, 
Business Branch, Poona Messrs Joshi, 
Kunzni and Vazo together with the senior 
members constitute the Council of the Society 
with the Ilon’ble Mr Sastrl as its President 
Mr Anant Vmayak Patwardhan is the Secre- 
tary of the Council and also of the Society. 

Seva Sapast — The Seva Sadan Society was 
started on the 11th of July, 1908, by the late 
Mr. B M Malabari It is the pioneer In- 
dian ladies’ society for training Indian sisters 
ministrant and serving (through them) the 
poor, the sick and the distressed. The society 
has a habitation in Gamdevi, Bombay. One- 
half of the Building and Endowment Fund 
of Bs 82,000 has been spent mainly in build- 
ing at Gamdevi, and partly in the purchase 
of two acres of land at Santa Cruz for a 
Sisters’ Home ” and other purposes. 

The Society maintains the following institu* 
tions for trainmg its probationers and fo’’ 
doing its other work 1 A home for the Horn* 
eless 2. An Industrial Home with various de- 
partments 3 A Dispensary for Women and 
children 4 Ashrams 6 Iree educational 
classes and a Library and Beading-room 
6 Home-Classes In the quarters of the 
poor, and nonnal classes for training 
Marathi women for the teacher’s pro- 
fession All these are for the benefit of 
poor women Secretary, Miss B A Engineer, 
M A , IL b , President, Mrs Bamabai Banadc, 
Hon Gen Secretary, the Hon Mr. Lalubhai 
Samaldas, 0 i B , Treasurers, Sister Sushilabai 
and the Hou’ble Mr Lalubhai Samaldas; 
Trustees, Sir Narayan Chandavarkar, Sir 
Bhalchandra Krishna, Sir V. D Thackorsey, 
the Hon Mr G. K Parekh and the Hon. Mr 
Lalubhai Samaldas, c l E. ' 

Consumptives* Home SooiETY.—Thls So- 
ciety was started by the late Mr B M. Mala- 
bari on the 1st of June 1909 It was 
registered under Act XXI of 1860. It 19 an 
off-shoot of the Seva Sadan. Mr. Malaban 
secured a large grant of land in a Himalay- 
an pine forest in Dharmpur (Simla Hills) 
from H. H. the Maharaja of PatlaliL tor a 
Sanitorium for Consumptives. The ^ito- 
rium was started on June 1, 1009, and has 
been in existence ever since, Mr. Malabari 
collected an Endowment Fund of about 
]pa. 67^Q0p lodfea 
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Charitable Endowments, under Act VI of i 
1890. Nearly Ra. 1,37,000 have been | 
spent on buildings, etc , and the current 
annual expenditure is about Rs 26,000 Dr I 
Nanavati, L m. & S , and B Sc., \s in charge of j 
the Sanifconiim 

SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF CHILDREN IN ' 
WESTERN India — Office and llefitge . Girgaon 
Back Road, Bombay 

Founded ■ — To prevent the public and private 
wrongs of children and the corruption of their 
morals , to take action ior the entorcement of 
the laws for their protection, and, if necessary i 
to suggest new laws or amendments ot the [ 
existing laws , to provide and maintain an . 
organisation for these objects , and to do all 
other lawful things incidental or couduci\e 
to the attainment of the foregoing objfcts. , 

Subscription for annual membership, Rs 10 j 
for Life Me mbership, Rs 100. j 

Honorary Secretaries Mr Mahomedbhoy Cur- j 
rimbhov, Mr N Y. Mandlik, BA, ll b , Mr j 
R P Mas-ini, m A, 

West of India An cling Association — i 
'Jhe Association was started in 1012 at Poona, ' 
the he'adquarters Weie tiausfe'rre el to Bonibav 
in 101."), and tlie' me inbe rship has increased 
lonsidciably since tin n Tin' lights loi i 
stocking, prese rving and angling in Lake 
bvdenhani at Walwhan, near Lonavla, have 
bei'Ti obtained by the Association from the 
'fata Hydro-Electric Powei anel Siipi<ly ( o , 
ami a coinnienconient has been niacie with , 
stocking the lake with sporting fish but it i 
will not be oiieuied for angling foi a few , 
>eaTs except bottoin-flshing for indigenous [ 
h>,h A journal is published v hie h contains i 
articles on tishing, experiences in the 
nve'rs and lake's and on the coasts ot India, j 
tile' sporting flbhes of the country and notes of | 
ge noral interest to Indian angle'rs , 

Entrance fee Rs la, Annual subscription j 
Rs 10 Patron, H E Lord Milhngdon 
/Vcsidcwf, E t’omber Hon Secretary G V ' 
J-] Wesche-Dart, Bombay Club, and J/on , 
Trea^u'ter, G B Adamson, tVo Russo-Asiatic ' 
Bank, Bombay [ 

Young Women’s Christian Association in 
India, Burma and Ceylon — This was ' 
started in India in an organized and National 
way in 1890. The aim of the Association is 
to meet the needs of the girls and women 
who live in India from an Intellectual, Spiri- 
tual, Social and Physical standpoint This 
18 done in many ways in the 153 Associations 
that now flourish under the auspices of the 
National Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion. The Associations in the big cities have 
a large membership and include aU classes ot 
the community Clubs, Classes, Lectures, 
Commercial Courses, Music, Languages, Biblc- 
and Mission Study, Social intercourse, physical 
Training, and all kinds of physicjil recreation , 
are carried on as need arises in these City , 
Associations Boarding Homes are establish- 
ed in all the principal cities where teachers, 
nurses, business girls, students, apprentices, 
etc., can have a comfortable home with good 1 
wholesome food and congenial companionship j 
Uo^ Rs. SO i>er month. TFft'veHejB’ Aid worlc 


Is done and many travellers, especially in the 
port cities, find accommodation as they pass 
through employment is also found for women 
and girls A useful feature of the association 
is the Holiday Homes that are conducted in 
the hills, where girls from the plains can find 
inexpensive accommodation and regain health 
and strength Some of the homos accommo- 
date as many as forty-five at one time and 
hundreds bene lit during the season The 
work of the Association in the large cities is 
managed by a staff of Y W C A Secretaries, 
who arc fnllv trained and equipped to meet the 
many demands that are made on them 
These Secietaiies are supplied from America, 
Britain, Aastralia, Canada and India. 

Many of the Associations are In small upcoun- 
try stations where a handful of members con- 
stitute tlib Branch, led by some lady In the 
station who is glad of this opportunity lor ser- 
vice. The members of t hese small stations 
mav be transferred, in tlie ever-changing life of 
India, into the larger cities and then they learn 
in a fuller way what the \ 880 ciatlon can do to 
help them in all-round devi lopment In addi- 
tion to the work of the eity dejiart.mont des- 
cribed above, the student department (which 
IS afliliati d to the world’s Christian student 
lederation) has 47 branches in schools and 
colleges, while the \( macular department is 
carrying on valuable work in co-operation 
with Missionary societies in five different 
languages The National Headquarters are 
in Bombay The inti r-dcnominational charac- 
ti'i ot the Assodation is clearly kept in the 
foiefront and ladies of many Cliristlan deno- 
minations are on the Committee The Nation- 
al Committee consists ot thirty-two members, 
resident and non-resident, representative of 
the City, Student and Vernacular Depart- 
ments in various sections of the country. 

'J he Olheers are • Prendent, Mrs. Normand ; 
Vice Presidents, Mrs Giay, Mrs McKenzie, 
]\Irs Edwards, Hon treasurer F J Clark, 
National General Secretary, Miss Rena Carswell; 
National Business Serretary, IMiss Alire Shields. 
'I he General Secretaries oj the principal places 
are Bombay, Miss Cowdrey, Calcutta, 
Miss Crowe , Colombo, ^b3s Alexander ; 
Rangoon, Miss Lodwich, Madias, Miss Dowmey; 
Bangaloio Miss Meager , Karachi, Miss 
O’Brian , Lahoie, Miss Denison • Mussoorle, 
Mis-. Gregory, binila, Miss Rutherford; 
lucknow Miss I»avi(s, Nainl Tal, Miss 
Mansem , .Tubbulpore and Nagpur, Miss Ellis. 
The Patroness of the Association Is H E 
Lady Chelmsford, who is also President of the 
Simla Branch 

The National OflBce is in the British Foreign 
and Bible Society Building, 170, Hornby Road, 
Bombay. 

The Official Organ ot the Association is 
“Woman’s Outlook in India,” which has 
circulation of over 1,600 copies monthly 

This supplies women living in India with a 
good review at the price of Rs 1-8-0 a year. 

Young Men*8 Christian association.— 
This Association, which was founded by the 
late Sir George WilUams on June 6, 1844, 
sceJ^s to unite those youpg men viio, 
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Ing fl'esus Christ as their Qod and Saviour 
according to the Holy Scriptures, desire to 
be His disciples, in their doctrine and in their 
life, and to associate their efforts for the 
extension of His kingdom among young men 
The above is known os the “ Paris Basis 
and it world-wide. It was adopted at the 
first World's Convention in Paris in 1855 
and re-afflrmed at the Jubilee World’s Con- 
vention in Pans in 1906. The aim of the 
Association is through its religious, edu- 
cational, and physical work to cater for the 
threefold — spiritual, mental and physical — 
needs of young men, and its policy is one of 
intense loyalty to the Church. 

There are, as a rule, two classes of members. 
Any young man who is a member in full 
communion of any Protestant Christian 
Church may be an active or votmg member 
and any young man of good character may 
be an associate. 

The Young Men's Christian Association 
though relatively new to India, is spreading 
very rapidly. Tlie local Associations are 
autonomous and governed by local Boards of 
Directors These Associations in convention 
elect a National Council of European and 
Indian laymen, who are responsible for th(‘ 
supervision and expansion of all forms of the 
Association work Both the National Coun- 
cil and the local Associations employ specially 
trained full time Secretanes Over two-thirds 
of the Secretaries are supported from funds 
raised in India and Ceylon The remaining 
Secretaries are supported by the Associations 
of North America, Australasia, and Great 
Britain, but their work Is directed by com- 
mittees in India, to whom their services arc 
loaned for the time -being The first paid 
Secretary came to India over twenty-five 
years ago. In response to an appeal from 
Madras. Soon afterwards the National 
Council was organised, and has become in- 
creasingly an indigenous institution 

There are now approximately 250 Associations 
with 16,000 members Of these about one 
quarter are Europeans and three quarters are 
Indians, of whom over half are non-Christians 
The following Associations own one or more 
buildings which serve as the local headquar- 
ters: — Allahabad, 2, Bangalore, 3, Alleppey, 
1 ; Bombay, 4 ; Calcutta, 5 , Calicut, 1 , 
Coimbatore, 1 , Colombo, ] ; Galle, 1 , Hyde- 
rabad, 1 ; Jubbulpore, 1 , Karachi, 1 , Lahore, 
1 ; Madras, 1 ; Mandalay, 1 , Maymyo, 1 ; 
Nagpur, 1, Naini Tal, 1; Rangoon, .3, Se- 
cunderabad, 1; Simla, 1. 

In addition to buildings owned by the As- 
sociation, bungalows have been rented to 
serve as headquarters in the following 
stations* — Ahmednagar, 1; Allahabad, 1, 
Bangalore, 2, Colombo, 2, Delhi, 1; Feroz- 
pore, 1 ; Hyderabad, 1 , Jamalpur, 1 ; Jhansi, 
1 ; jubbulpore, 1 , Lahore, 2 , Lucknow, 1 , 
libras, 1; Madura, 1; Mhow, 1; Palam- 
cottali, 1; Multan, 1; Poona, 1; Pudukot- 
tah, 1; Rangoon, 1; Trivandrum, 1. 

The departments of the National Council are 
Student, Railway, Rural, Literary, Army 
High Swool, Ar^itectural Publication and 
Ph^lcal. The Student Christian Association 


is affiliated to the National Council and has 
branches in more than two score Colleges, 
The Railway Department is responsible 
for the development of work amongst 
railway employes At Jamalpur the railway 
institute and apprentices Engineers, Club arc 
operated by the Y M C A. The Rural 
Department is organising village Y. M C A 's 
and co-operative credit societies and promot- 
ing cottage industries The Literary De- 
partment maintains three Secretanes — 
J N Farquhar for Hinduism, K J Saunders 
for Buddhism and H A Walter for Moham- 
medanism The object of the department is 
to promote a proper and sympathetic under- 
standing of the non-christlan religions and 
show their relationship to Christianity At 
the beginning of the war there were but three 
Army Associations and five Army Secretaries 
in the whole of India Now Association pri- 
vileges are provided for Briti«ih and Indian 
Troops in twenty-nine cantonments under the 
direction of seventy Secretaries and Assist- 
ants. Eighty Secretaries are at work in Meso- 
potamia, ten serve the Ind’an Expeditionary 
Force in Europe and Egypt and 19 in British 
Fast Africa In addition to organising school 
boys' Y M C A *8 the High Seliool Depart- 
ment arranges for holiday camps for boys and 
High School teachers The National Council 
employs its own architects who plan and 
construct its buildings, hostels, and play- 
grounds The Physical Department spe- 
cialises on physical education and is pro- 
moting the playground movement A Nation- 
al Training School is established at Bapgalorc 
for the training of Indian Secretaries 
The ** Association Press " is the Publication 
Department A monthly magazine, the 
Young Men of Inpia, is issued, and many 
l)OOks and pamphlets, both on Association 
subjects and on those of more general Interest 
Some of tlic latter liave been issued in 
conjunction with the Oxford Press 
The Headquarters of the National Council ig 
6, Russell Street, Calcutta The officers are . — 
Patron — His Excellency Lord Chelms- 
ford, Viceroy and Govenior-Gencral of 
India 

Chairman * — Raja Sir Harnam Singh, 

K c I E 

Treasurer — W R Gourlay, Esq , c I.B., 
10 8,8, Government Place, Calcutta 
Joint Treasurer — L. Robertson, Esq , I.C S 
General Secretaries: — E C Carter, K T. 
Paul 

The Bombay Association now possesses four 
well-equipped buildings — Wodehouse Road, 
Lamington Road, Rebsch Street, and Rey- 
nolds Road The President is the Hon'ble Mr 
G Carmichael, C S I , I C S , and the General 
Secretary is Mr Wilbert B Smith In con- 
nection with each building there is a well 
managed hostel, one for Anglo-Indian appren- 
tices, one for Indian students, one primarily 
for European business men, and one for 
Indians. 

The Elton Hookey Tournament and the 
Condor Tennis Tournament are held annually 
under the auspices of i^e Bombay As* 
gooiatlon 
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ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN IN INDIA. 


The Association of University Women In 
India was established in 1013. Its objects 
are . — 

(1) To facilitate intercommunication and 
to-operation between women belonging to 
the universities ol tlio United Kingdom, resident 
lu India. 

(2) To provide a means of keeping in touch 
i\ith the unlvcrsitus of the United Kingdom, 
hy communication with ihe Federation ot 
bnivorslty Women, and otherwise as may 
seem cvpodieut 

(3) To act as an organisation which shall 
afford opportunity for the expression ol unit<'d 
opinion and lor concerted action by ueiverbity 
women on matters especially atfectlug them. 

Membership is open only to those women 
who hold degrees in any university in the 
United Kingdom, or hold Oxford or Cambridge 
Honours Certiilcates As the parent body in 
J'lugland, known as the Fedoi.ition ol University 
VVomen, declined to alter its constitution so 
as to include the many graduate women in India 
who have graduated elsewhere than m the United 
Kingdom, a kindred association promptlv 
sprang into existence to include Indian and 
colonial women graduates This assochitlon is 
confined to Bombay Fresidency and is known 
as the Women Graduates* Union. Secretary 

Mrs Aastey, DongarsI Koad, Malabar Hill 

The Association of University Women has 
four branches The adllrcssos of the Hono- 
rary Secretaries are as follows — 

Calcutta ,, Miss Hmde, Diocesan College 
Bombay Mrs Houston, 41 Marino Lines 

Allahabad .. ^Mrs Daniels, 11 Miur Hoad 
Delhi, bimla , . Mrs Molesworth, c/o Major 
Molesworth, H F. 

The Delhi Blanch only came into existence in 
1918 The United Frovinces Branch is somewhat 
scattered. The Calcutta and Bombay Branches 
are influential, and have repeatedly intervened 


with good effect to educate public opinion with 
regard to subjects affecting women. They 
liave, for instance, made Investigations on 
behalf ot the Education DopartmoDjt, Govern- 
ment of India, the Calcutta University Com- 
mission, etc They have been the means of 
introducing women on to University Senates and 
Municipality Tlio Calcutta Branch carried 
through an impoitant exhibition ot Food Pro- 
ducts with the double object ol discovering — 

(1) What wore the exact resources of the 
couutry 

(2) How firms and Individuals could bo 
induccid to develop tlieso resources, to find 
substitiUtes for imported goods and to improve 
existing methods of prepaiation of indigenous 
food jiroducts 

The imost valuable part of the work of the 
Association has bei'U the establishment of 
Women's Employment Bureaux in Calcutta 
and Bombay I’lio work ol mobilising women 
has been difficult m eveiy country, not for 
want ol good will on women’s jiart but tor 
want of maihmery and organisation The 
Asociation of Umvirsity Women realised that, 
as the only body ol educated Englishmen in 
this coiinuiy it was called upon to provide the 
necessary organisation Bureaux were lormed 
and were the means ol (1) helping many 
employers to g<it into touch with the available 
reserve ol women labour ; (2) showing trained 
vvoimm vvliere their si'rvues wore most needed 
and (3) training , inexperienced workers who had 
nothing but their good will to offer. The 
Bureaux have been remarkably successful and 
in some montlis placed as many as 40 per 
emit, of their applicants The Bombay 
Bureaux was taken over in June 1918 by the 
National Service Bureau, Government of 
Bombay, in order that men as well as women 
might have the benefit of trained nsslstan-'e and 
advice As a link between the rapid develoj)- 
ments of women’s woik in England and the 
conesponding adjustments which can be adopted 
in this couutry, tlie Association of University 
Women has a useful function to porionu* 
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PRINCIPAL CLUBS IN INDIA. 



Esta- 

blished 


Subscription. 


Name of Club 

Club-house, 

Ent 

An- 

nual 

Mon- 

thly. 

Becretjjry. 




Rs 

Rs. 

Ka. 


^BBOTTABAD . 

•• 

Abbottabad, N W F. 
Piovincos 

16 


10 

Copt L Mellesh Jack* 
son 

ADYAR 

1890 

Madras 

75 

12 

4 

C Mainprico. 

AGRA .. 

1803 

Agra Cantonment 

50 


7 

Capt. F.B W Jaeomb. 

AlIMEDNAGAR . 

1889 

. . 

32 


10 

F. C Hirst. 

A UAL 

1893 

Lushai Hills, E B and 
Assam. 

32 


10 

H G Bartley. 

A JMERB 

1883 

Kaiser Bagh , . 

60 


15 

Dr. R G Robson. 

AKOLA 

1870 

Ticrar 

100 


9 

Lyon Scott 

ALLAHABAD 

1868 

Allahabad 

100 


9 

R W. Bodlock. 

AMRAOTI 


.... 

100 


7 

W. A Foibes 

\AtRITSAR 

1894 

Amritsar 

20 


7 

J Mitchell 

Bangalore United 

1868 

38, llcsidcncj Hoad 

100 

12 

7 

Fletcher Norton. 

Service 





Lt-Col H B G Wal- 
ton. R A M C. 

Bareilly 

1883 

Municipal Gardena . 

32 


9 

Barisal 

1864 

Backerganj, Baiisal 

25 


12 

T C H Macnalr 

BARRACKPUR 

1850 

Giant Trunk lioad, 8, 
lliver Side 

48 


]0 

S A Fairweathcr and 
G A K. Hutton 

Bassein 

1881 

Fytclic Sticet, 50,Bas- 
sein, Burma 

50 


10 

B A Zaiman 

Belgaum 

Benares 

1884 

Close to Race Course 

60 

20 


10 

14 

Lt -Col A. F W. 
King 

H R Roe 

lUiNQAL 

1827 

33, Chownnghcc Road, j 
Call utta 

300 

16 

13 

Col W Weallens 

Bengal United Ser- 

1845 

29, Chowrmglicc Rd 

150 

18 

10 

Capt A D Buzzard. 

vice 







Bombay 

1802 

Rampart Row 

100 


6 

C L Sandes 

Burma 

1885 

Merchant Stieet, Ran- 
goon. 

50 


6 

W. T McIntyre. 

Byculla 

1833 

Bellabis Rd , Bombay 

200 

12 

10 

R T H Mackenzie. 

Calcutta 

1907 

13, Russell Street 

100 



1) Lindsay and N. 
Gupta, C I E 

Calcutta Turf 

1861 

49, Theatre Road 

150 

26 

•• 

J Hutcheson 

Cawnpore . . 

1844 

Cawnpore 

50 

i 

8 


Major H C Buckley, 
1 M S 

Chamba 

1891 

Dalhousie, Punjab 

50 


14 

Capt H R Hoods. 

Chittagong 

1878 

Pioneer Hill, Chitta- 

60 


10 

E A Bird. 

Club op Central 
India 

1885 

gong 

Mhow 

60 


8 

Major Charles T, 
Lamman. 

Club op Western 
India. 

1865 

Elphmstone Road 
Poona. 

200 


6 

Lt -Col N. Leslie, 

Cochin 

1876 

.... 

50 


6 

L. Walker. 

COCONADA 

1856 

Coconada , . 

70 


10 

L C Parton. 

Coimbatore . . 

1868 

Coimbatore . . 

50 


7 

W. I Campbell. 

COONOOR 

1894 

Coonoor, NilglrUi 

60 

12 

4 

W. Rhodes James. 

Dacca 

1884 

Dacca 

50 


14 

Capt E. D. DallaA 
Smith 
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Kftme of Club. 

Esta- 

blished 

Club-house. 

Subscription. 

Secretary. 

Ent. 

An- 

Mon- 




Qual 

thly. 





Rs. 

Rs 

Rs. 


Dabjbbiikq . . 

1868 

Auckland Road 

70 


7 

F M Timiiic. 

D£LHI 

1898 

Ludlow Castle, Delhi 

32 


10 

J Smith. 

HiMALATA . . 

1841 

Miissoorio 

100 

12 

10 

W Bell 

Jeaksi 

1887 

Next to Public Gar- 

60 


9-8 

Lt A. T. Logan. 



dens, Jhansi. 




MADBA8 

1831 

Mount Road, Madras 

250 

92 

10 

Captain W. B. F, 







Davidson. 

MADBA8 COSM OPO- 

1873 

Mount Road .. 

• • 

12 

86 

The Hon Mr. T. 

UTAH, 






Rangachariar. 

MALABAE 

1864 

Beach Road , Calicut . 

60 

12 

6 

H. Hadow, 

Maymyo 

1901 

.... 

100 

12 

10 

E A C. Walker, 







ISO 

Mooltan 

1892 

Mooltan ... 

30 


12 

Major .T A. S Daniell, 







D S 0 

NainiTal .. 

1864 

— 

100 


5 

Capt J. 0 Nelson, 

OOTACAMUND 

1840 

Ootacamund, Nilgiri 

150 

12 

5 

A Rowland. 



Hills 





Orient «:• 

«, 

Chaupatty, Bombay 

150 

, , 

6 

C N Wadia and Lt • 







Col Barnardo. 

Pegtt 

1871 

Prome Rd , Rangoon 

150 

12 


Francis H Tod, 

Pbbhawar . . 

1883 

Peshawar 

32 


10 

Capt I M Conw'ay 







Poole 

Punjab 

1879 

Upper Mall, Lahore . 

150 


12 

A. R. Ross Redding. 

Quetta 

1879 

Quetta 

1 

60 

.. 

15 

Major B Leicester, 

Rangoon Gymkhana 

1874 

Hal pin Rd , Rangoon 

75 


7 

W B Clover. 

Rangoon Boat Ciub.. 

.• 

Royal Lakes, Rangoon 

48 


3 

R R Yeomans. 

Rajputana . . 

1880 

Mount Abu . , , . 

60 

48 

8 

K G Richardson. 

Royal Bombay 
Yacht. 

1880 

Apollo Bunder 

250 

18 

8 

G C Plinbton. 

SATURDAY 


7, Wood St., Calcutta. 
Secunderabad, Deccan 




J. A Tassie 

Sbounderabad 

1883 

ioo 


8 

A V Cnghton, 

Shillong 

1878 

Northbrook Road, 

60 


12 

C. H Holder. 

SlALKOI 


Shillong 

Sialkot, Punjab 

32 


6 

Capt S N. Herdon, 







AR.O. 

Sind 

1871 

Karachi 

200 

12 

6 

W U Nicholas. 

Tbiohinopoly 

1869 

Cantonment 

60 


6 

A. E Donalson. 

ITutioorin 

1886 

Tuticorin . . 

60 


8 

Duncan Rewil 

United Service Club 

1866 

Simla 

200 

.. 


Major H M Alexan- 

United Servige Club, 

1861 

Chutter Manzil Palace. 

60 


8 

der 

N Calder. 

LUCKNOW. 





Upper Burma 

1889 

Fort Duflerin, Manda- 

50 

.. 

8 

H C Gadsden. 

Westeen India Turp. 


lay 

Bombay and Poona . . 

50 

.20 


MaJ. J E Hughes 







absent on Military 
Duty. Ag Secretary 

WnUNGDON SPORTS . 

1917 

Clerk Road, Bombay- 

160 

76 

.. 

J Reynolds. 

J. E. Jackson. 

Wheeler • . 

1868 

The Mall, Meerut .. 

60 

•• 

9 

Captain H. Watte. 
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The Church. 


In the ordinary acceptance of the term 
there is no established Church in India. An 
Ecclesiastical Establishment is maintained for 
providmg religious ministrations, primarily, 
to British troops, secondarily to the European 
civil oflacials of Government and their families 
Seven out of the eleven Anglican Bishops m 
India are officers of the Establishment, though 
their episcopal jurisdiction far transcends the 
limits of the Ecclesiastical Establishment 
The stipends of the three Presidency Bishops 
are paid entirely by Government, and they 
hold an official status which is clearly defined 
The Bishops of Lahore, Lucknow, Nagpur and 
Rangoon draw from Government the stipends 
of Senior Chaplains only but their episcopal 
rank and territorial titles are officially 
recognised. The Bishops of Chota Nagpur, 
Tinnevelly-Madura, Travancore-Cochln. Doma- 
kaJ and Assam are not on the establish- 
ment The new Bishopric of Assam was created 
in 1915 In its relations with Government it 
is subordinate to the see of Calcutta But the 
maintenance of the Bishopric is met entirely 
from \oluntary funds. 

The ecclesiastical establishment includes 
four denominations — Anglican, Scottish, Roman 
and Wesleyan. Of those, the first two 
enjoy a distinctive position, in that the Chap- 
lains of those denominations (and in the case 
of the first-named the Bishops) are indivi- 
dually appointed by the Secretary of Stote 
and rank as gazetted officers of Government 
Throughout the Indian Empire there are 134 
Anglican and 18 Chiuch of Scotland chaplains 
whose appointments have been confirmed The 
Roman Catholic and Wesleyans receive 
block-grants from Government for the 
provision of clergy to minister to troops and 
others belonging to their respective denomin- 
ations The Wesleyan Methodist Church has 
a staff of military chaplains in India who receive 
a fixed salary from Government and 25 chaplains 
working on a capitation basis of payment by 
Government Churches of all four denomin- 
ations may be built, furnished and repaired, 
wholly or partly at Government expense. 

In the Anglican Communion a movement 
towards Synodical Government was making 
great progress, when, iii the course of the year 
1914, serious legal difficulties were encountered I 
The Bishops were advised that their relations! 
With Canterbury and the Crown precluded the ! 
establishment of synods on the basis adopted 
by the Anglican Churcli in America, Japan, 1 
South Afnca and other countries where it is not I 
established by the State It is stated that in i 
course of time those Tclations may be modified 
«o as to admit of the establishment of synodical 
government in India Meanwhile Diocesan 
Councils are being adopted as a make-shift 
measure These Councils possess synodual 
characteristics, but are devoid of any coercive 
power * 

So far as the European and Anglo-Indian 
Communities are concerned the activities of 
the Church are not confined to public worship 
and pastoral functions. The education of the 
^dren of those communities is very largely 
m the hands of the Christian denominations. 
There are a few Uutitutiooa such as the La 


Martiniere SchoDls, on a non-denomlnational 
basis , but they are exceptional. In all the 
large centres there exist schools of varloui 
grades as well as orphanages, for the education 
of Europeans and Anglo-Indians ifhder the 
control of various Christian bodies. The 
Roman Catholic Church is honourably dis- 
tinguished by much activity and financial 
generosity in this respect Her schools are to 
be found througliout the length and breadth 
of the Indian Empire , and they maintain e 
high standard of efficiency. The Anglican 
Church comes next, and the American Metho- 
dists have established some excellent schools 
in the larger hill-stations The Presbyterians 
are also well-represented in this field, particu- 
larly by the admirable institution for destitute 
children at Kalimpong, near Darjeeling. Schools 
of all denominations receive liberal grants-ln* 
aid from Government, and are regularly In- 
spected by the Education Departments of the 
various provinces. Thanks to the free owra- 
tion of the denominational principle and iti 
frank recognition by Government, there Is no 

religious difficulty " in the schools of the 
European and Anglo-Indian communities, 

Christian Missions. 

The tradition that St. Thomas, the Apostle, 
was the first Christian missionary In India is 
by no means improbable. History, however, 
carries us no further back than the sixth cen- 
tury, when a community of Christians is known 
to have existed In Malabar. Since then the 
so-called Syrian Church in south-west India 
has had a continuous life. Except in its in- 
fancy this Church (or rather these Churches; 
for the Syrian Christians are now divided into 
four communions) has displayed little of the 
missionary spirit until quite recent times. 
Western Christianity was first introduced into 
India by the Portuguese, who established 
their hierarchy throughout their sphere of 
influence, Goa being the metropolitical see of 
the Indies St. Francis Xavier, a Spaniard by 
race, took full advantage of the Portuguese 
power in Western India to carry on his Chris- 
tian propaganda. His almost super-human 
zeal was rewarded with much success, but 
many of the fruits of his labour were lost with 
the shrinkago of the Portuguese Empire. It 
18 really to the work of the missionaries of the 
Propaganda in the 17th century that the 
Papacy owes its large and powerful following 
in India to-day. The Roman Catholics in 
India number 1,904,006, of whom 879,251 
were added during the decade 1901-1911. 
The total of ** Syrian*’ Clirlstians (exclusive 
of those who while using the Syrian liturgy, 
are of the Roman obedience) is 816,61% afl 
against 248,741 in 1901. Protestant Chris- 
tians (the terra throughout this article includea 
Anglicans) number 1,636,731, an increase of 
486,986 since 1901. Thus, the total number 
of Christians of all denomluations in India ia 
now close on four millions. In fact it pro- 
bably exceeds that figure at the present 
moment, as these statistics are taken from the 
Census Report of 1011, and the rate of inoreaM 
during the previous decade was nearly 100«000 
per annum. 
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The Protestant Churches made no serious 
attempt to cvaiigcllBe India till the beginhihg 
of the nineteenth century. They have thus 
been at work in the Indian mission field for 
something over 100 years, and the statistical 
results of their eftorts are given above It 
now, however, generally recognised that Chris- j 
tian missions are pioducing indirect effects in 
India which lend themselves only incompletely 
to any sort of tabulation The main agency 
of this more diffusive influence of Christianit\ 
is the missionary school and college The 
Protestant missions fill a considerable part in 
the elementary education of the country 
According to the Year Booh of Missions in 
India, 1912, they arc teaching 446,000 
children in 1^204 elementary schools, mostly 
situated in villages This represents one-nintl. 
of the total of elementary schools and scholars 
throughout the Empire The majority of 
children in these schools are non -Christians 
The same is true also of the high schools and 
in a still greater degree of the colh'gcs Tlie 
former number 283 with 62,600 male and 8,400 
female pupils There are 38 colleges affiliated 
to Universities, containing 6,488 male and 
61 female students Of these as many as 
6,241 are non-Christians Eiom the standpoint 
of missionary policy much importance is 
attached to these agencies for the indirect 
propagation of the Christian faith Tlic 
statesman and the publicist are chiefly inter - 1 
eated in the excellent moral eftect produced ' 
by these institutions amongst the educated j 
classes, and the higher educational ideals 
mamtained by their staffs The iinncipal 
University colleges under Protestant auspices 
are the Madras Christian College , the Duff 
College, Calcutta ; the Wilson College, Bombay , 
and the Foreman College, Lahore All the-e 
are maintained by Presb>terian soeieties, 
either British or American The Homan 
Catholics have a large number of educational 
Institutions, ranging from small Milage scliools 
to great colleges preparing students for Uni- 
versity degrees. But the proportion ot Chris- 
tian students in their institutions is very much 
larger than in those of the Protestant bodies 
The proportion of literates amongst native 
Roman Catholics is probably lower than 
amongst the Protestant converts , but com- 
pared with Hindus and Mahomedans it is 
conspicuously higher The Roman Catliolics 
have some 3,000 elementary schools in which 
98.000 boys and 41,000 girls are receiving 
instruction In middle and high schools the> i 
have 143,000 boys and 73,000 girls and in Uni- 
versity colleges about 5,000 students of both 
sexes. These figures, however, include a large 
proportion of Europeans and Eurasians, who 
are an almost negligible quantity in Protestant 
mission schools and colleges. 

More recent, but producing even more wide- 

S ;>read results, is the Philanthropic work of 
hristian missions. Before the great famine 
of 1878, missionaries confined themselves 
almost exclusively to evangelistic and edu- 
cational activity. The famine thiew crowds 
of destitute people and orphan children upon 
their hands. Orphanages and industrial 
schools became an urgent necessity. But 
(be philanthropic spirit is never satisfied with 
hue kind ui organisation or method. A great 


stimulus was also given to medical missions 
Hospitals and dispensaries have sprung up in 
all parts of the mission field : and leper asylums 
are almost a monopoly of Christian missionary 
effort In 1911 the total number of medical 
inissionanes working under Protestant socie- 
ties in India wa« 118 men and 217 women, the 
majority of the former being also ordained 
ministers of religion There arc 184 industrial 
institutions in which 69 different arts and 
crafts are taught, ranging from agriculture to 
type-wilting In this department the Salva- 
tion Army hold a prominent place , and the 
( onlldencc of Govcinmcnt in their methods 
has been shown by their being officially 
entrusted with the difficult work of winning 
o\er certain criminal tribes to a life ot industry 
The indirect eftcct ot all this philanthropic 
activity under missionary auspices has been 
most maiked It has awakened the social 
conscience of the non-Christian public, and 
such movements as “ The Servants of India ” 
and the mi'^sion to the Bf pressed Class('‘> 
aic meiely tlie outw'aid and visible sign ol 
a great stirring of the philanthropic spirit far 
beyond the sphere of Christian missionary 
operations 

Anglican Missionary Societies. 

I’he Church Missionary Society carries on wort 
in India in seven different nussions — the United 
Provinces, South India, Travancore and Cochiij, 
Bengal, Western India, Punjab and Sind aiid 
the Central Provinces and Rajputana The 
names are in order of seniority Work was 
begim m what arc now called tlie United Pro- 
vinces iu_1813, in Bombay in l820,in the Punjab 
in 1851, and in the Central Provinces in 18 j 4 
The Society has always kept Evangelistic work 
well to the fore , but it also has important 
medical imssions, enpccially on the N - W. Fron* 

I tier, and many schools ut the Primary, Middle 
I and High standards The Church of England 
1 Zenana Missionary bocicty is an offshoot ot tin 
!C M K controlling the work of 162 missionaiy 
' ladies The number of ordained European 
I missionaries of the C M 8 m India and Ceylon 
is 160, European laymen 30 and Euiopean lav- 
women 258 Tlie Society claims a Christian 
commmiity of 2,21,359 of whom 63,665 art 
adult communicants 

Society for the propagation of the Gospel 

Statistics of the woik 01 this Society are not 
(‘asily ascertained, as much of it is done tlirougli 
Diocesan institutions, which, while financed and 
in many cases maimed by the SPG, are 
entirely controlled by the Diocesan authorities 
The best known of the b P. G missions is that 
at Delhi, commonly called the Cambiidge 
xMission to Delhi, cany mg on educational work 
I at St Stephen’s College and School. At the 
College there are about 200 students under 
instruction, and at the High School 800. The 
College hostels accommoilate 100 students 
Missions to the depressed classes exist in 
Burma, in the Ahmednagar District and in 
several palfcs of South India, especially m 
the Diocese of Tinnevelly-Madura. There are 
1,16,000 Indian Christians under tlie segis of 
the S. P. G. ; 90 ordained European mMon- 
aries and 98 European lady workers. 

Other Anglican Societies.— The Oxford 
Mission to Calcutta was started in 
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It works in the pootest parts of Calcutta population At Poona tho Society co-operatca 
)jkud also at Barlsad. Inhere are 11 mission- with the Wantage Sisters and in Bombay with 
priests of this Society, and 16 Sisters. In the Ail-Samts Sisters. Other Anglican sister- 
addition to its work amongst the poor, the hoods represented in India are the Clewer 
Oxford Mission addresses itself to the educated Sisters at Calcutta and the Sisters of the Church 
classes in Bengai and issues a periodical called (Kilbum) at Madras The St. Hilda's Deacon- 
Epiphany^ which is known all over India. esses' Association of Lahore carries onjmportant 

The Society of St John the Evangehst (com- educational work (chiefly amongst tho domiciled 
monly Imown as the Cowley Fathers) has houses community) m the Punjab Tho mission of 
at Bombay and Poona, and small stations m tho the Scottish Episcopal Church at Nagpur, the 
Bombay Konkan. In Bombay its imssionary Dublin XJniveisity Mission at Hazanbagh, and 
work centres round the Church of Holy Cross, the Mission of the Cluircli of England Jn Canada 
Umarkhadl, whCre there is a school and a working at Kangra and Palampur (Punjab) 
dispensary. Tho Christians are cliiefly drd-wn should also be mentioned under the head of 
from the very poorest classes of the Bombay Anglican Missions 

Bengal Ecclesiastical Department. 

\acant .. I^rd Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan 

of India. 

Sfnior Chaplains 

Stokoe, Bev. Cecil George, m A Scrvicch placed at th( disposal of Assam 

Administration 

Firminger, Ven’ble Walter Mly, M A , bd, .. Archdeacon of Calcutta, and Chaplain of 

Bt John’s, Calcutta. 

Stuart, Canon Robert WiUiam Hall, B A ., .St Paul’s Cuthi dral and Prcsidi in > Jail. 

Smith, Canon Joseph Frank, B A , A K o .St. James’, Calcutta 

Keeling, Rev. Ernest WilUam Phillips, BA. . . htrvji ib placi d at the disposal of the Punjab 

Administration 

Drawbridge, Rev. W. H , M A. Services placed at the disposal of Govern- 

ment of Bihar and Orissa 

Parker, Rev William Almalr Hedley .. .. Additional Ch iplaiu, St John’s, Calcutta 

Crozier, Rev. Pldlip Horsetail .. . . Chaplain, Darjeeling 

Penley, Rev Horace Octavius, M A St Ihomas’ Church, Calcutta, 

And 13 Junior Chaplains. 

Chaplains of the Church of Scotland. 

Thomson, Rev William, M a. Presidency Senior Chaplain Senior Chap- 

lain, St Andn w’s Church, Calcutta 

Fairhc, Rev. John, Second Chaplain, St Andicw’s Church, 

Cdh utta 

Chaplains of the Church of Rome. 

Moulcman, The Most Reverend Dr. Brico, s J. ,. Archbishop. 

Carbery, Rev. Fr. Philip, s J. .. .. . Chaplain, Alipore CtntraJ Jail. 

Bombay Ecclesiastical Department. 

Palmer, Right Reverend Edwin James, M A. . Lord Bisliop of Bombay 
Barham, Rev. C. M., M A. (on leave tor 3 months Archdeacon of Bombay and Bishop’s 
from December) Commissary, and Chaplain of Colaba. 

Bowen, Jolm Cuthbert Grenside Rcgibtrar of tlio Diocese. 

Coles, Rev. A. H. . . . . . • . . . T 

Heywood, Rev. R. S. . . , 1 

Joshi, Rev. D. L ^Honorary Canons of Bombay Cathedral. 

King, Rev. C. . .1 

Rivington, Rev. C. S . . . J 

Senior Chaplains. 

Foote, Rev Harold • . .... Camp, Aden. 

D’Alessio, Rev Edward Samuel John, p. A- . .. Alimedabad. 

Mould, Rev. Horace . . . On Military duty. 

Kennelly, Rev. W. J. M St Paul’s, Poona. 

Tibbs, Rev. Philip Gordon, B a Kirkce 

Arnould, Rev, Henry Lloyd M.H St Mary’s, Poona. 

4.nd 15 J unior Chaplains. 

CHAPLAINS OF THE CHURCH OP SCOTLAND. 

Matthew, Rev. John Crombie, m.a., b d. .. . . Senior Presidency Chaplain, 

And 3 Senior Chaplains and 2 Probationary Chaplains, 

Chaplains of the church of Rome. 

Qyr, The Very Rev, A, Presidency. 
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Madras Ecclesiastical Department. 

Whitehead, Eight Eeveiend Henry, D.D., Offg. 

Metropolitan . . . . Lord Bisho]: of Madras* 

Cox, Ven'ble Lionel Edgar, M.A . . Archdeacon and Bishop’s Commiasary. 

Rowlandson, Frederic, B. A , LL.B Begistrar of the Diocese and Secretary 

to the Lord Bishop. 

Sekior Chaplains. 


Breay, Rev. Christopher Francis, \r.A. 

Bull, Eev. Edmund 

Giles, Eev. Clement Douglas, m.a. . 
Fl3mn, Eev. Hugh Hamilton 
Heycock, Rev. Francis Wheaton, M A. 
Nuttall, Rev Frank 
Creak, Rev Ellrick Havelock 
Morton, Rev Bertram Mitford 
Stone, Rev Henry Cecil Brough 

Lowslcy, Rev. W Ashbel 
Jervis, Rev. E. O. 

Piers, Rev SO 

Bridge, Rev Henry Noel 
Proctor, Rev. Franci^ Owen. 

Wright, Rev. G. A. Arthur . . 


. St. Thomas’ Mount with Follavaram. 

. St Thomas’ Mount with Pallavaram. 

. Fort St George. 

. Secunderabad 
. Mercara and Mysore. 

. Trimulgherry 
N and 8 , George Town 
Junior Joint Chaplain, St Georges’, 

Services plaeed at the disposal of tile Govern 
meiit of India, Army Department, 
Coimbatore. 

Services placid at the disposal of Army Dc» 
partment 

Ag Junior Joint Chaplain, St Georges, 
Cathedral 
Tnchinopoly 
Coonoor 
Vizagapattam. 


And 15 Junior Chaplains, 


Church op Scotland, 

Glllan, Rev. David Hedley, m.a , b.d St. Andrew’s Church, Madras. 

Phillip, Rev. James Gibson St. Andrew's Church, Bangalore. 

Mitchell, Rev. James Donald, m a , b d Junior Chaplain, St Andrew’s Church, Secun* 

dcrabad 


Assam Ecclesiastical Department. 

Stokoe, Rov C G. Sh'Ilong 

Wilcox, Rev. F. B , B A . . . . . . . Darrang. 

Coaserat, Rev N. W. P., b.a . Lakhimpur. 

Dickinson, Rev. C. W. Silchar. 

Bihar and Orissa Ecclesiastical Department. 

Drawbridge, Rev. W. H , m. A. Senior Chapla’n, Cuttack. 

Junior Chaplains, 

Newton, Rev. R P , m.a. Dinapore and Bank) pore. 

Perfect, Rev Henry . Bhagalpur 

Green, Canon Arthur Daniel Moughyr and Jamalpur 

Simmons, William John, ha... . . . . . . Muzaffarpur and Darbhauga. 

Gee, Rev. Richard, m.a. . . . . . Ranchi. 

Spooner, Rev. Harold Services placed at Gie disposal of the 

Government of India, Army Dept. 

Burma Ecclesiastical Department. 

Pyffe, The Right Reverend Rollestone .Sterritt, m a Lord Bishop of Rangoon. 

Blandford, Ven’ble Henry Weare, ba .. .. Archdeacon and bishop’s Commissary. 

Chaplain, Port Blair, Ahdamkn Islands. 
Senior Chaplains,* 

Collins, Eev. James Henry Dagshai. 

Seeley, Bov. George Henry . . Maymyo. 

BUabyJEev. George Alfred, b a. Rangoon Cantonment 

Price, Eev, Howel Evans . . Shwebo , also in charge, Bhamo Chaplaincy. 

And 5 Junior GhaplaJns, 
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Central Provinces Ecclesiastical Department. 

Chatteiton, Ught Baverend B., D.I>. •• Lord Bishop of Nagpur. On privilege leave, 

frioei Yen Die C., M.A. •• ,, Archdeacon, and Bishop’s Gom^ssary 

Pachmarhi, 

Senior Chaplains, 

Anstey, Rev. H. C S., M.A Mhow. 

Clarke, Rev. W. L., M. A. ^ Kamptee. 

And 9 Junior Chaplains. 

North-West Frontier Ecclesiastical Department. 

Senior Chaplains. 

Muspratt, Rev. W., M.A. Hazara, 

Eintoul, Rev. C. R., M.A, Nowshera. 

Campbell, Rev. R. W. ^ ^ .. Peshawar. 

And 2 Junior Chaplains. 

Punjab Ecclesiastical Department. 

Durrant, Right Reverend H. B , M A., D D. . . Lord Bishop of Punjab, Lahore, 

Syme, The Ven’ble James Greensill Skoltowe, M.A. Archdeacon. 

Senior Chaplains. 

Brookes, Rev. Joshua Alfred Rowland, m A. . . On leave. 

Stanley, Rev. Albert Edward, M a On leave. 

Muspratt, Rev. Walter, M a Hazara. 

Stewart, Rev. Charles. B a Hyderabad (Sind) 

Hickox, Rev. Sydney Ernest Sukkor. Serving under Government of 

Bombay. 

Foster, Rev Eenrlc George ,« •• Balhousle. 

Cole, Rev. A B. Farquharson .. ,. Rawalpindi. 

Markby, Rev. P. E .. Dalhousle Cantonment. 

Thomas, Rev. E. S Ferozepore. 

Wheeler, Rev. Hugh Trevor .. . .. .. Simla. Officiating Archdeacon of Lahore, 

Fagan, Rev. High William Farquharson . • . . Dalhousle. 

King, Rev. John Blakeney Multan. 

Buckwell, Rev. F. C Simla. 

Castle, Rev W W ... . . Lahore. 

Stewart, Rev Charles ,, Murree. 

Stephenson, Rev H S Bishop’s Chaplain, Lahore. 

Rintoul, Rev Charles Randolph .. ., . Nowshera. 

Sclwyn Rev Arthur Lewis Henry .. .. On field service, 

Campbell, Rev. Rowland William Peshawar 

Maunsell, Rev. A. P. Gabbett On privilege leave. 

And 23 Junior Chaplains, 


United Provinces Ecclesiastical Department, 

Wescott, The Right Reverend George Herbert .. Lord Bishop of Lucknow. 

Chapman, The Ven’ble Percy Hugh, M.A., ll.d. . . Archdeacon of Lucknow. 

Pearson, H. G., Bar.-at-Law Registrar of the Diocese of Lucknow. (On 

Langford James, J.W. •• •»«•••«• Officiating Registrar of the Diocese of Luck- 

now. 


Seniob Chaplains. 

Oldham, Rev. George Ernest, h.a (On combined leave.) 

Canney, Rev. Duncan,Amold Cawnpore. 

Menzies, Rev. Henry, m.a Lucknow. 

^inls. Rev. Richard Duncan Landaur. 

Smith, Rev.H. T. P Allahabad Cantonment. 

Bell, Rev. William Lachlan, ILA .. Services placed at the disposal of the Govern- 

^ ment of India, Army Department. 

KltdUng,(Bev. W. L. W. Allahabad. 

Ledgard, ^v. Ralph Gilbert . . . t . . . . Banikbet^ 

Irwin, Rev. Benjamin Christopher Bultee, u.a. .. Services placed at the dIn)osal of the Goy^ 

ernment of India, Army Department. 

And 15 Junior Chaplains with 7 Additional Clergy, 

CHC7RCH OF SCOTLAND. 


Two Junior Chaplains, 
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THE SOMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 

With regard to numbers, the Catholic Directory of India^ 1913, gives the following discrepant 
tables — 


* 

Civil Census 

1911. 

Ecclesiastical 

Estimate. 

r Latin rite 

British India 

L Syriac rite 

Total, British India and Prot States 

Burma 

Ceylon 

Total, India, Burma and Ceylon 

French India .. 

Portuguese India 

Ecclesiastical Grand Total . 

1,430,582 

413,142 

1,635,820 

364,660 

1,843,724 

60,282 

339,300 

1,900,480 

88,447 

822,163 

2,243,306 

2,311,090 


25,918 

296,148 


2,663,156* 

1 


* After trying to rectify discrepancies the Directory fl^es as probable the following numbers 
European and Anglo-Indian Catholics .. 114,512 

Baptised Indian Catholics •« •• p, ,, 2,423,286 


European and Anglo-Indian Catholics .. 114,512 

Baptised Indian Catholics •« •• p, ,, 2,423,286 


Totfld . . 2,537,798 


The Catholic commumty as thus existing is 
composed of the following elements. — 

(1) The *' Syrian ’* Christians of the Malabar 
Coast, traditionally said to have been 
converted by the Apostle St Thomas 
They were brought under allegiance to the 
Pope by the Portuguese in 1699, and 
placed first under Jesuit bishops and then 
under Carmehte Vicars Apostolic. They 
are at present ruled by four Vicars Apos- 
tolic of their own Syriac rite. 

(2) Converts of the Portuguese missionaries 
from 1600 and onwards, starting from Goa 
and working in the south of the peninsula 
and up the west coast, Ceylon, Bengal, etc 

(8) European immigrants at all times, in- 
cludmg British troops 

(4) Modem converts from Hinduism and 
Animism m recent mission centres. 

The Portuguese mission enterprise starting after 
1600, continued for about 200 years, after 
which it began to dechne. To meet this 
deciine fresh missionaries were sent out by 
the Congregation de propaganda fide, till by 
the middle of the 19th century the whole 
country was divided out among them except 
such portions as were occupied by the Goa 
clergy. Hence arose a conflict of Jurisdiction 
in many parts between the Portuguese clergy 
of the “ padroado ’* or royal patronage, and 
the propaganda clergy. Tlus conflict was set 
at rest by the Concordat of 1886, At the 
game time the whole country was placed 
under a regular hierarchy, which after snbse* 
quent adjustments now stands as follows. — 
Of the Portuguese Jurisdiction 
The archbishoprio of Goa (having some ex- 
tension into British territory) with suffra- 


gan bishoprics at (!!ocliin, Mylapore and 
l>amaun (all three covering British terri> 
tory). 

Of the Propaganda Jurisdiction : — 

The archbishopric of Agra with suffragan 
bishoprics of Allahabad and Rajputana and 
the Prefecture Apostolic of Bettiah 

Tlie archbishopric of Bombay, with suffragan 
bi^hopnes of Poona, Mangalore and 
Trichinopoly. 

The archbishopric of Calcutta, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Dacca and Knshnagar, and 
the Prefecture Apostohe of Assam 
The archbishopric of Madras, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Hyderabad, Vizagapatam 
and Nagpur. 

The archbishopric of Pondicherry (French) 
with Bufiragan bishopncs of Mysore, 
Coimbaj:.ore and Eumbakonam. 

The archbishopric of Simla with suffragan 
bishopric of Lahore and the Prefecture Apos- 
tolic of Kashmere. 

The archbishopnc of Colombo (Ceylon) with 
suffragan bishoprics at Kandy, Galie, Jaffna 
and Trmcomalee. 

The archbishopric of Vorapoly, with suffragan 
bishopno ot Quilon. 

Four Vicariates Apostolic of the Syriac rite 
tot the .Syrian Christians of Malabar. 
Three Vicariates Apostolic of Burma. 

The European clergy engaged in India almost 
all belong to tflgions orders, congregations 
or mission seminaries, and with a few excep- 
tions are either French, Belgian, Dutch, 
Swiss, Spanish or Italian by nationality, They 
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number about 1,000 beildee which there is a 
body ol secular clergy mostly native to the 
country, numbering about 2,000 and prob- , 
ably about 2,000 nuns. The first work of 
the clergy Is parochial ministration to existing 
Chnstians, including railway people and 
British tiuops. Second comes education, which 
is not conned to their own people; their 
schools being frequented by large numbers 
of Hindus, Mahomedans, Parsis, etc. Among 
the most important institutions are St.Xavier’s 
CkiUege, Calcutta, St Peter’s College, Agra, St. 
Xavier’s College, Bombay, Bt Joseph’s College, 
Trichinopoly, St. Aloyslus College, Mangalore, 
teaching university courses , besides a large 
number of high schools and elementary 
schools. The education of girls is supplied 
for by numerous convent schools worked by 
religious congregations of nuns to say 
nothing of orphanages and other charitable 
InsUtutions. The total number under edu- 
cation amounted in 1904 to 145,051 boys and 
73,164 girls, later figures being unavailable 
As missionary work proper, the country is 
covered with numerous mission centres, 


among which those in Ohota Nagpur, Oulerati 
Orissa, the Kizam’s Dominions, the Ahmed- 
nagar district and the Telugu coasts may bo 
mentioned. (Full particulars on all points 
will be found in the Catholic Directory already 
quoted ) The mission work is limited solely 
by shortage of men and money, which it 
forthcoming would give the means to an 
indefinite extension The resources of the 
clergy after the ordinary church collections and 
pay of a few military and railway chaplaincies 
are derived mainly from Europe, that is, 
from the collections of Society for the Pre- 
pagation oj the Faith and of the Holy Childhood; 
helped out by private or other donations 
secured from home by the different local mis- 
sionaries In mission work the fathers count 
as enrolled only those who are baptised and 
persevering as Christians, and no baptism; 
except for infants or at point of death, is 
administered except after careful instruction 
and probation. This, while keeping down the 
record, has the advantage of guaranteeing 
solid results. 


THE SCOTTISH CHURCHES. 


The Church of Scotland.— The Chaplaincy 
work ol the Church of Scotland dates from 
1814, when the Rev Dr Bryce landed 
in Calcutta, and organised a congregation 
of hla Scottish fellow countrymen Since 
1903 there have been eighteen chaplains on the 
staff, of whom nine belong to the Bengal 
Presidency, five to Bombay, and four to Madras. 
These minister both to the Scottish troops 
and to the civil population of the towns where 
they are stationed, but when there is a Scot- 
tish regiment the chaplain is attached to the 
regiment, instead of being posted to the station 
wliere the regiment happens to be placed 
and as a rule moves with the regiment There 
are three Presidency senior Chaplains In charge 
of Bengal, Bombay, and Madras respectively 
There are churches in the chief towns of the 
Presidencies, and churches have also been 
built, or are being built, in all considerable 
military stations, eg.^ Chakrata, Lucknow, I 
Peshawar, Ranlkhet, Rawalpindi, Pialkot and 
Umballa. In addition to the regular establish- 
ment there are a number of acting Chaplains 
sent out by the Colonial Committee of the 
Church of Scotland, and these are serving in 
such stations as Rawalpindi, Cawnpiore, Me«»rut, 
Mhow, and Quetta The Additional Clergy 
Societies in India contribute towards the cost 
of this additional establishment. In other 

P laces such as Sialkot, Murree, Dalhousie, 
)arjeeling and Lahore, regular services are 
provided by Scottish Missionaries Simla has 
a minister of its own sent out from Scotland. 

The Mission work of the Church of Scotland 
dates from 1829, when Alexander Duff, one 
of the greatest of modem missionaries, was 
sent to Calcutta He was the first to open 
schools where English was made the medium 
for instruction, and where religious teaching 
was given daily. Similar educational missions 
were soon afterwards started in Bombay and 
Madras. Educational work is still an Impoii- 
aut branch of the mission work of the Church, 
but thft Bombay College was closed in 1891, 

U 


and in 1907 the College in Calcutta was united 
with the College of the United Free Church 
of Scotland, to form the “ Calcutta Christian 
College ” In the Punjab Evangelistic work 
is being carried on fiom eight centres under 
seventeen missionaries The baptised Chris- 
tian commmiity now numbers almost 13,000, 
Work commenced in Darjeeling in 1870 is 
now carried on throughout the whole 
Eastern Himalayan district, and there is a 
Christian community there of over six 
thousand In the five mission districts of 
Calcutta, the Eastern Himalayas, Madras, 
Poona, and the Punjab there were at the end 
of 1915 over 21,000 baptised Indian Chris- 
tians In connection with these missions 
the Women's Association of Foreign Missions 
does invaluable service in school, medical 
and zenana work, having in India 48 European 
missionaries, 145 teachers, over 50 schools, 
three hospitals and six dispensaries. 

The Church of Scotland has also done 
much to provide education for European 
children in India. Together with the United 
Free Church St Andrew’s Church provides 
the governing body of the Bombay Scottish 
High Schools, which have always held a high 
place among such institutions, and exercises 
pastoral supervision over the Bombay Scottish 
Orphanage In Bangalore there is the St. 
Andrew’s High School, and both in Bangalore 
and m Madras the local congregation supports 
a school for poor children The now well- 
known St. Andrew’s Colonial Homes at Ealim- 
pong, Bengal, though not directly part of the 
work of the Church of Scotland, were initiated 
by and are being locally managed by Mission- 
aries of that Church. The homes exist for 
the benefit of the domiciled European Com- 
munity, and are doing magnificent work. 
There are now fifteen cottages, and 487 children 
in residence. Farther Information may be 
found in RepcMTta of the Schemes of the Church 
of Scotl^nd,^ Blackwood & Sons; **The 
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Ohuroh of Scotland Year Book ** and *' The 1 There are nt work in these centres 212 Scotch 
Handl^ok of tile Church of Scotland in India missionaries, together with a native etidS of 

*> R11 nf Trtfltan rinnerfocTaftrkna 


The United Free Church of Scotland.— 

This branch of the Scottish Church has only 
three purely European congregations in India, 
two in Calcutta, Wellesley Square, and Howrah 
and one In Bombay, Waudby Hoad In Calcutta 
the Howrah Church is 111 the district of the 
mills, and every effort is made to minister to 
the Scottish Engineers and other workers in the 
mills As noted above members of these con- 
gregations co-operate with the Established 
Church of Scotland in providing education for 
European children. 

The Mission work of the Church is extended 
and varied. It is carried on in seven centres — 
in Bengal ; in Santaha, with five stations , 
m Western India, including Bombay, Bombay 
District and Poona , in Hyderabad State includ- 
ing Jalna and Bethel , m Madias, with four 
stations , in the Central Provinces, including 
Jfagpur, Nagpur District, Bhaiidara, Waidha ■ 
and Amraoti , and in Bajputana where since j 
1,860 missions hav c been established in eleven 
distncts. 


BAPTIST 


Tot BAPTIST Missionary Society of Cheat 
Bbitain —Formed m 1792, largely through the 
efforts of Dr. Wm Carey, operates mainly m 
Bengal, Bihar, the United Provinces, the Punjab, 
and Ceylon Tne Baptist Zenana Mission 
has recently been united with this Soeietv 
The staff of the united Mission numbers 255 
missionaries and about 1,000 Indian workers 
Connected with the Society are 224 Indian 
Churches, 287 Day Schools, 10 Middle and 
High Schools, and 4 Theological Training 
Colleges. The Church rnembi rsliip at the close 
of 1917 stood at 14,086 and the Christian Com- 
munity at 37,192 In the methods of the 
Society, the chief place is given to Ba/aar and 
Village preaching Increase in membership 
during the past ten ycais, about 50 per cent 
and m the community 45 per cent for the same 
ponod. Amongst the non-caste people great 
progress has been made in recent years, and 
Churches formed from amongst these peoples 
are self-supporting 

Special work amongst students is carried on 
In Calcutta, Dacca, Baiikipore, Cuttack and 
Delhi, where Hostels have been erected for the 
prosecution of this form of work. 

Educational Work — Ranges from Primary 
School to Colleges. Serampore College, the 
only College in India able to bestow a theo- 
lof^al degree granted under Royal Charter 
by His Danish Majesty in 1827, and confirmed 
by the British Government in the Treaty of 

f iUTcbase of the Settlement of Serampoie In 
845, and placed in 3856 by the College 
council at the disposal of the Baptist 
Missionary Society to become a part of its 
Missionary Educational operations, Arts and 
geological. It was affiliated in 1857 to the 
newly-formed Calcutta University , reorga- 
nised In 19X0 on the lines of its original founw- 


are 41, comprising 4,818 communicant members, 
and representing a Christian community of 
j 18,749 Of schools there are 386 vdth 815 
I teachers and 14,494 scholars A large part of 
this work 18 organised and supported ny the 
I women of the Church who have sent out as many 
as 81 of these missionaries In connection with 
the medical work of the mission there are 19 hos- 
pitals where in the year 480,090 out-patients and 
8 485 in-pati(*nt8 are treated, all of whom are 
brought under Christian instiuction There 
aie four great nussionary Colleges There la 
the Madras Christian College, with 839 students, 
which reached its great success under the wise 
leadership of the Rev Dr William Miller, 
and which is now contributed to by five other 
Missionary Societies as well as that of the 
United Free Church Repretontatives of these 
Missions, which include the CMS and the 
Wealev'an Missionary Society, sit upon the 
College Board There is the Scottish Churches’ 
College m Calcutta, with over students, 

the Bislop (College at Nagpur with 505 students, 
and the Wilson College in Bombay with 
1,047 students 


SOCIETIES. 


fcion with the appointment of a qualified Theo- 
logical Staff oil an Interdenominational basis 
tor the granting of Theological Degrees to 
qualified studentc of all Churches 

As the only College in India granting a Theo- 
logical Degree a large number of students are 
now resident in the splendid College Buildings. 
In Arts, the College prepaies for the Calcutta 
Alts Examinations Principal . Rev G 
Howells, M A , B D , B LiTT , PH D 

A Vernacular Theological Institute, and 
High School likewise attaches to Serampore, 
as also at Delhi and Cuttack, for the traming 
of native i>re,ichcr8. 

Tliere are 9 or 10 purely English Baptist 
Churches connected with the Soriety, but 
English services are earned on m many of the 
stations where an European population obtains 
Medical work connected with the Society 
reported 5 Hospitals, 8 Dispensaries, and 
about 38,000 out-patients for the year 1917. 
I'wo laige Printing Presses for both Enghsh 
and Vernacular work are conducted at Calcutta 
andCuttaik The Officiating Secretary of the 
Mission IS the Rev T W NorJedge, 48, Ripon 
Street, Calcutta 

Women’s Missionary Association, B M S — 
Extends over the same area practically as the 
above , there are 70 missionaries, 395 Indian 
Workers, 102 Girls’ Day Schools and 5 Girls’ 

I Boardhig Schools in connection with this work ; 
753 villages are visited annually by Teachers and 
Missionaries engaged in Gospel work A largo 
place 18 givQu to medical work, 3 Hospitals 
w'lth qualifled staffs and 11 Dispensaries pro- 
viding for 1,300 in-patients, and the attendances 
of ont-patients totalling about 48,000 during 
1 ho past year. The Indian General Secretary 
of the Women’s Missionary Association of the 
Baptist Missionary Society is Miss Angus, 44, 
Lower OircularBoad, Calcutta, 
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THE CahadiaH Baptist Mis&ion — Was tom- 
monced in 1873, and is located in the East- 
ern Telugu District to the north oi Madras, in 
the Kistna, Godavaii, Vizagapatam, and Ganjain 
Districts There are 22 stations and 180 out- 
stations with a staff of 90 missionanes, including 
7 qualified physicians, and 064 Indian worlvcrs, 
with Gospel preaching in villages Orga- 
nised Churches number 70, communicants 10,113 
and adherents 16,027 for the past year. Twehi 
Churches are entirely self-supporting. In the 
Educational department aie 263 village Dav 
schools, with 7,690 children, lO Boarding school*^, 
2 High schools, a Normal TTainmg school, a 
Theological Seminary pioviding in all for 82% 
pupils, and an Industrial school There arc 
6 Hospitals and two leper asylums The Mission 
fiubhsnos a Telugu newspapci Village Evangeli- 
sation Is the ('eiitrai feature of the Mission, and 
stress is laid upon the work amongst women and 
children in particular. During the last decadf 
memherbhip has Increased by 68 per C( nt , tlu 
Christian Commmiity by 60 per cent , and 
scholars by 600 per cent The Indian Secretary 
is the llcv. A A. Scott, Tuui, Godavari 
District. 

The American Baptist Telugu Mission 
— Was commenced in the veai 183G, and covei-. 
large parts of Nellore, Guntur, Ivistna, and 
Kumool Districts, and parts of the Deccan 
Its mam work is evangelism, but there is large 
Educational and Medical work m addition 
There is an English Church in Madras A 
large industrial Yerukala settlement is carried 
on at Kavali under the charge of one of the 
mibsionanes Organized Telugu Churches, num- 
ber 176, with 72,178 baptised commiinii ants 
There has been a net increase of 1,000 per annum 
for the past twenty years There are 10 s 
Missionaries and 2,051 Indian Workers Thtio 
is a laigo Theological Seminary at Kamapatnam 
for the training of Indian preachers and a Bible 
School dt Vinukonda for training Bible Women 
In ordinary educational work 848 primary 
''ilioolb, 20 Boarding Schools, 4 High Schooh, 

1 Training Schools and 1 Tlu'oIogK al Scinman 
guo training to 24,362 In Abdiial work 
6 Hospitals report 2 187 in-paticiit^ and 19,68 > 
out-paticnts tor till yiar 
fSecretarjj A M. Boggs, Nara^aravupi t , ' 
(iuiitui District I 

American Baptist Foreign Mission So- i 
OIBTY, organized in 1814, has Missions in Burma I 
begun 1814, Assam 1836, Bengal and OrKsa ' 
1836, South India 1840 It owes its rise to the 1 
celebrated Adonirara Judson. Until 1910 the j 
Society was known as the American Baptist ' 
Missionary Union. There arc 31 main stations ^ 
in Burma, 13 in Assam, 9 in Bengal and Orissa, ] 
29 in South India^ besides hundreds of out- 
stations All forms of missionary enterprise 
tome within the scope of the Society. ' 

The missionary staff numbers 398 in all, 
with an Indian Morkers' staff of 4,834. Com- 
municants number 155,063 Organized chur- 
ches number 1,359 of which 860 ,arc self-sup- 
porting. Educational Mork is conducted on 
a large scale, the total number of schools of all 
grades being 1,952 with over 65,000 pupils 
The Christian College has 74 students in col- 
ieSe classes. There are ten High Schools 
With ^«2 pupils. I 


Medical work embiaces 13 Hospitals and 35 
Dispensaries, in which 78,020 out-patients 
and 1,832 in-patlcnts were treated last year. 

Indian Christians coniilbute annually more 
I than Rs 1,40,000 for religious and benevolent 
j woik witlim the Mission 

! Tlie great work of the Mission continues to be 
I evangelistic and tlic training of the native 
pieachcis and Bible-women. and extends to 
many races and languages, the most important 
of which, ill Buima, has been the practical 
transformation of the Karens, whose language 
has been reduced to writing by the Mission. 
TTie woik in Assam embraces 9 lUfforcnt langu- 
I ages, and largo efforts are made amongst the 
I employers on the tea iilantatioiis. The Mission 
I Press at Rangoon is the largest and finest in 
I Burma 

As^am Se(relarii,V W Harding, Tura, Assam. 

Burma Secretary, Rev H. J. Marshall, Tharra* 

waddy, Burma 

Bmaal and Ornsa Sccretarif, ReV Howard 

R MUiphy, M D , Midnaporc, Bengal. 

South India (or Telugu) Secretary, Rev W A. 

Stanton, D.D , Kumool, Kuriiool District, 

S India 

The Tasmanian Baptist Mission. — With 
3 missionaries, ib established at 8iragungc, 
E. Bengal 

Secretary Rev E T Thompson, Mission 
I House, Siiagunge 

I The Australi \n Board op Baptist Foreign 
Missions — Embiaung the bocieties represent- 
ing the Baptibts of the Stat(‘s of the Australian 
Commonwealth Tm* liidd of operations is in 
East Bengal The staff numbers 38 Australian 
workers There aie 1,615 tommimieants and a 
Christian community of 3,447. 

Secretary Field Council Rev Heelley Sutton, 
M A , Mission House, Mymensingh. 

The Strict Baptist Mission — Has 10 
Mis&ionaiies, and 86 Indian Workcis in Madras, 
W and the halcm Distiict Communicants 
number 100 , orgaiiHcd ('hurehes 4 , Elementary 
schools 30, with 1,500 pupils. 

Secretary . Rev E A Booth, Kilpauk, Mad- 
ras, W. 

AMERICAN BAPTIST, BENGAL-OrISSA MISSION 
commenced in 1830. Aiea of operation, Midna- 
pore and Balasoie districts of Lower Bengal. 
Mission staff 29, Indian workers 264 One 
English Church and 21 Vernacular Cliurches, 
Christian Community 6,000 One hospital and 
two dispensaries Educational One Theolo- 
gical and one High School, and 160 Elementary 
schools, pupils 4,880. Two Industrial schools 
for weaving and carpentering, &c The Verna- 
cular Pre^s of this mls^on printed the first 
literature in the Sautau language. 

Secretary : Hev. Howard R. Murphy, M.D.* 
Miduaporo. 
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PRESBYTERIAN SOCIETIES. 


Thb Irish Presbyterian Church Mission — 
Operates in Gujerat and Kathiawar with a staff 
of 32 Missionaries of whom 2 are qualified doc- 
tors and an Indian staff of 551 including school 
teachers There are 10 Organised Churches, a 
communicant roll of 1,578, and a Christian com- 
munity of 6,408 In Medical work tliere are 2 
Hospitals, 5 Dispensaries, with 88^1 in-patients 
and 16,774 out-patients. The Mission conducts 
3 High schools, 2 Anglo- Vernacular schools, and 
141 vernacular schools affording tuition for 0,206 
pupils, 4 Orphanages, a Divinity College at 
Ahmedahad, a Teachers* Training College for 
men, a Teachers' Training College for women, 
both at Ahmedahad, and a Mission Press at 
Surat. The Mission has made a speciality of farm 
colonies, of which there are about a score in con- 
nection with It, most of them thriving 

The Jungle Tribes Mission with 4 missionaries 
is a branch of the activities of the above, work- 
ing in the Panch Mahals and Rewa Kantha 
districts, with farm colonies attached. 

Secretary Rev S Gillespie, B \ , INtission 
Rouse, Ahhiedabad City. 

The United Presbyterian Church oe 
North America The Slalkot Mission of tin* 
above Church AVas opened at Sialkot, Punjab, 
in 1865 It is now carrying on work in s( ven 
districts of the province. Its missionaries 
number 86, and its Indian workerb 754 Its 
educational work comprises one Theological 
Seminary, one College, four High Schools, one 
Industrial School, eight Middle Schools, and 
196 Primary Schools The total enrolment 
in all schools was 12,774 in 1017 The Miswioii 
is also carrying on Medical work through four 
hospitals and eight dlspc nsaiies 

Secretary Rev J A. McConiielec, D D , 
Gujranwala, Punjab 

The American Presbyterian Mission 
operates in 3 mam sections knowm as the Punjab, 
North India and Western India Missions TIk' 
American Staff numbers 207 and Indian Staff 
1,340 There are 30 main stations and 180 
out-stations Organized churches number 61, 
17 of which arc self-supporting There an 
10,558 communicants and a total baptizcMl 
community of 66,838 Educational work as 
follows 3 Christian Colleges, and an interest 
in two other Colleges for women , students 1,432 
Theological Schools 2, students 47 ; Training 
Schools for village workers 2, students 121, 
Higli Schools 15, pupils 1,126, Industrial School^ 
6, pupils about 150 , Agricultural Dclnoii- 
sttatlon Farms 4, students about 130, Teachers’ 
Training Departments 8, students about lOO , 
Medical students at Miraj 62, Elementary 
Schools 252, Schools of all grades 296, pupiK 
13,036. Medical Work Hospitals 6 , Dispensa- 
ries 13; in-patients 4,752 , out-patient visits 
105,421. Sunday Schools 397 with 14,952 
pupils Contributions for Church and E\ange- 
listic work on the part of the Indian Churcli 
Bs. 26,472. Total Indian contributions for all 
purposes, including educational and medical 
fees and grants Es 4,33,319 

The Hospital at Miraj, under the care of Dr. 
W, J. WiuUoss and Dr. C. E. Vail is well known 


throughout the whole of S W. India, and the 
Forman Christian College at lAhore under the 
princlpalship of Rev. J. 0. R. Ewing, D.D , 

C I.E , is equally well-known and valued in the 
Punjab The Allahabad Christian College (Dr. 
C. A 11 Janvier, Principal) is growing rapidly 
and its agricultural department has become 
increasingly prominent. Woodstock College 
for Women at Mussooric, Principal Rev. E. E 
Fite, D. D., Is one of the largest and most 
valuable institutions of this description in 
Northern India 

Secretary of Council of A P Missions in India 
Rev H D. Griswold, Ph D., D.D , Saharanpur 

Secretary t Punjab Mi-is ton Rev F J Newton, 
Moga 

Secretary^ North India Mission * Rev. R. C 
Smith, Fatehpur, Haswa. 

Secretary^ Western India Mission . Rev. H, 
K. Wright, B A , Vongurla. 

The New Zealand Presbyterian Mission. 
-—Commenced as recently as 1910 at Jagadhrl, 
Punjab 

Secretary Miss A. E Henderson, Jagadhrl. 

The Canadian Presbyterian IMission — 
Commenced in 1877, has 14 main Stations iu 
the Indore, Gwalior, Rutlam, Dhar, Alirajpur, 
Jaora, Sitamaii, Banswara, &c Native States — 
The Mission staff numbers 75, Indian workers 
280, Organized Churches 13, Communicants 
(September 30, 1916) 1,138, Baptised 

non-communicants 2,287, Unbaptised inlants 
and catechumeus 103 Total Ciiristian Com- 
munity 3,618 , Educational work comprises 
Elementary and Middle Schools, High Schools 
for boys and girls. College, Theological 
Seminary and Classes Industrial teaching 
and woik ai( done in tliree Girls’ Orphanages 
111 the Women's Industrial Home, and at Rasal- 
pura which last includes the Mission Press 
and the School for the Blind. The Medical 
work IS large, chiefly among women 

Secretary Rev. J 1 rascr Campbell, D.D , 
Rutlam, C I 

The german Evangelical Synod of North 
America — Commenced work in the C. P 
in 1865 The mission staff numbers 23 , Indiau 
Christian workers 310 , Communicants 1,815 , 
total Christian community 4,008, Organised 
Churches 6 , one Theological school with 10 
students , one High School with 90 students 
and 64 other schools with 3,966 students The 
mission has 2 Hospitals and 6 Dispensaries 
which in 1914 treated 18,013 patients. 

Secretary, Rev. F. A. Gootsch, Bisrampur. 

The Welsh Calvinistic Methodist JDssion 
(or Welsh Presbyterian Mission ) ebta- 
Wished in 1840 with a staff of 82 Mission- 
aries, 600 Native workers, occupies stations 
in Assam in the Khassia and Jaintia Hills, tho 
Lushai Hills and at Sylhet and Gachar. The 
Khassia language has been reduced to writing, 
the Bible translated, and many books Pub- 
lished in that language by the Mission. Com- 
municants number 14,000, the total Christian 
community 42,000: organised Churches 450; 
self-supporting Churches 80. Elementary 
schools number 610, scholars 15,000 ; Boarding 
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schools 3, scholars 820, in addition to 1 
Industrial school, 4 Training institutions and 
1 Theological Seminary. Two Hospitals and 
3 Dispensaries provided for 10,000 patients 
m 1914. 

Hecretary * Rev. J Ceredig Evans, Shillong 

THE Argot Mission of the Reformed 
Church in America (Dutch), organised in 1853 
occupies the Arcot and Chittoor districts in 
S. India with a staff of 29 Missionaries, and 
504 Indian ministers and workers Churches 


number 19, (Communicants 3,936, total Chris- 
tian community^ 11,298 , Boarding schools 11, 
scholars 628 , Theological school 1, students 
37 , High schools 4, scholars 1,219 ; Training 
schools 2, students 44 ; Industrial schools 
2, pupils 95 , Elementary schools 181, scholars 
b,945 Three Hospitals, 7 Dispehsaries with 
staff of 38, provided for 2,217 in-patients and 
82,052 out-patients for the past year. 

Secretary. Rev H J. Scudder, M.A., & B.D., 
Punganur, S India. 


CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETIES. 


THE American Board of Commissioners | 
FOR Foreign Missions — Has two Urge Missions, , 
the American Maratiu Mission, and tlie Madura | 
Mission The Marathi Mission includes a large I 
part 01 the Bombay Presidency, with centres | 
at Bombay, Ahmednagar, Satara and Sholaimr, i 
and was commenced in 1813, the first Ameiicun | 
Mission in India Its activities are large and i 
varied. The staff at the beginning of 191h | 
consisted of 45 missionaries and 720 Indian ' 
workers operating in 152 outstatlons exclusive ol | 
Bombay City Organised Churches number C() i 
with 8,592 communicants, and 0,<)84 adherents I 
There is a Leper work at Sholapiir The Edu - 1 
cational work embraces 17 training and secon- 
dary schools, with 765 pupils and 179 primary 
schools, with (),8C2 pupils, tiiiee-llfths of whom 
are non-Christiaiis A large Theological 
Seminary at Ahmednagar trams for tiie Indian 
Ministry Zenana work and Industrial 
work are vigorously earned on, the latte i 
embracing carpentry, metal haminciing, lace 
work, caipet weaving and extensive work on 
an improved hand loom A scliool for the blind 
is conducted on both Educational and Industrial 
lines 51,971 patients were treated In tin 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of the Mission last 
yeai The Mission lias for 70 years published 
the “ Dnyanodaya," the only combined Englisli 
aud Marathi Ciiristian weekly uewspapei 
Special evangelistic work is carried on amongst 
the tribes known as the Bhills aud Mangs 
This Mission was the first to translate the Chris- 
tian Scriptures into the Marathi torigue. 

The Madura Mission — In the S Madras 
District, commenced In 1834, has a staff of 4 9 
missionaries and 897 Indian workers, ope rate o 
‘ in the Madura and Ramnad districts and has a 
communicant roll of 9,350 with 27,210 adherents 
and 33 organised churches, many of which 
are cntiicly self-supporting and self-governing 
Schools number 240 with 13,491 pupils There 
IS a Christian College at Madura, as also Hos- 
pitals for men and women, at Pasumalai are a 
High Sdiool, Theological Insfeftiition, Industrial 
School, Teachers’ Training School and Printing 
Press. The Secretary ot the Marathi Mission 
i 18 the Rev. A. H Clark, Ahmednagar , and of 

! the Madura Mission, tlie Rev. 0, S. Vanghan, 

I Hanamadura. 

The Arcot Mission commenced under the 
American Board was transferred to the Re- 
formed Church of America in 1851. 

The Scandinavian Alliance Mission of 
ROE xh Akerioa. — E mbraces two Branches, 


one HI Bengal and the other in Khandesh The 
total mission staff is reprcsimted by 10 missiona- 
ries and 27 Indian workers There are 02 
communicants and a Christian community of 
158 Teu Elementary Schools provide for 100 
pupils 

Secretaries : Rev O A Dahlgrcn, Navapur, 
Khandesh, and Miss H Abrahamson, Domar, 
Bengal The Brandi In Khandesh co-operatea 
with the Swedish Alliance Mission, and both 
missions having a umted yearly conference. 

The Swedish Alliance Mission — Working 
among tlio Bhils in West Khandesh has 15 
missionaries and 26 Indian workers. There 
are 5 congregations with a total membership 
ot 470, ot wliom 220 arc coiumunicants There 
are 5 Elementary Sdiools, 2 Boarding Schools 
and one Industrial School Tlie pupils are 90, 

Secretary Rev. Enok Hedbcrg, Nandurbar 
West Kliandesh, 

The Scandinavian Alliance Mission, Hima- 
LAI AS -(Finnish Biancli) The total mission staff 
Js represented by nine missionarifes and six native 
workeis. There aie about 80 Communicants, 
five clmrclies and a Cluistian community of 
about 100 One Orphanage with 23 orphans, 
one Kindcrgaitcu school, one Dpper Primary 
scliool and thre(i Day schools with about 70 
pupils Actimj Secretary Miss Klara Hertz, 
Lachen, vui Gangtok, Sikkim. 

The London Missionary Society. — Com- 
menced work m India in 1798 and occupies 10 
centres in K. India, 12 in S India aud 7 iu 
Travaiicorc Tlie Alission engages in every 
form of Missionary activity. The European 
staff numbers 223, Iiidiaii workers 2,004 , 
Organised Churches 490 , Communicants 
13,748 and Christian community 116,576. 
Tlicie are 4 Ciiristian Colleges, students 169 ; 
3 Theological Institutions, students 41 ; 4 

Training Institutions, pupils 114 , 22 High 

sclioola, pupils 4,849 , 25 Boaiding schools, 

scholars 1,167 ; 9 Industrial schools, pupils 
110 and 862 Elementary schools with 86,775 
scholars. Jn Medical work Hospitals number 
15, l)ibi)ensaries 15, qualified doctors 10, and 
3,997 in -patients and 130,220 out-patients 
for the year. 

The mam centres of the Mission in N. India are 
at Caioutta, Benares and Almura. The Bhowani- 
pur Institution at Calcutta is now a Teacher 
Gaining College, Evangelistic work is 
carried on amongst the thousands o! pilgrims 
visiting Benares, and Aimort D noted for iti 
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Hospital and Lepor Asylum. Special efforts aio 
made amongst the Nama Sudras and the aborigi- 
nal tribes known as the Majhwars, Oheros and 
Pankas. The S India district is divided into 
the Kanarese, Tolugu and Tamil areas, with 
12 stations and 472 outstationa. At Nagercoil, 
(Travancore^ is the Scott Memorial College 
with 985 students, a Church and congregation 


said to be the largest in India, and a large 
Printing Press, the centre of the S. Travancore 
Tract Society 

y India Secretary', Rev. J. H| Brown, B.A., 
B D , Calcutta 

S. India Secretary' Rev E, P Rice, B A., Banga- 
lore. 


ALL-INDIA MISSIONS. 


The Christian and Missionary alliance 
—Dates from the year 1893 under the name 
of the International Missionary Alliance, but a 
number of its missionaries were at work in 
Berar Province much earlier. The work is 
confined to the provinces of Berar, Khandesh 
and Gujerat There is a staff of 72 mission- 
aries and 132 Indian woikers 'J’he number of 
Mission stations is 19, with additional outsta- 
tions There is a Christian community of 2,870 
people. There are 4 orphanages, 2 for bojs and 
2 for girls 3 training schools for Indian workers, 
and 1 English congregation at Bhusowal Seoe- 
iaries , for Gujaiat Rev J N Culver, Viram- 
gam, Gujarat , for Berar and Ehandesh . Rev 
S H An ^rnhoimcr, Malkapur, Berai 

The Church op the Brethren (American) 
— Opened work m 1805, and operates in the 
Southern part of Gujerat, Khandesh, and 
Thana Districts Its staff numbers 29 inclu<i- 
mg missionaries’ wives, and 105 Indian workois 
The baptised (immersed) membcislup stands at 
1,125 , education is earned on in 2 Girls' Board- 
ing schools, 4 Boarding schools for boys, and 
81 Village Day schools Industrial work is 
connected with four of the schools, and a Farm 
Colony is established at Umballa 

The Poona and Indian Village Mission — 
Founded in 1893 opciatcs m the Poona, Sataia 
and Sholapur Districts, with 23 Eujopean and 
32 Indian workers The number of Indian 
Christians is 45. The mam work is evang<dism 
of the villages, with Women’s Zenana work, 
and Village schools There are 4 Villag(‘ 
Dispensaries, including a hospital .iiid a larg- 
medical work in the great pilgrimage city ol 
Paudharpur, and a hospital at the head-quarUr-^ 
of the Mission, Nasrapur, in the Bhor State 
Secretarif Mr J W Stothard, Nasrapui, 
Poona District 

The American Churches op God Mission 
—Has two missionaries at Bogra, Bengal 

The Indian Christian Mission — Found- 
ed in 1895, has 31 Organised Churches, 
11 Missionaries, 24 stations, 41 out-stations, 
1,892 Communicants, and 28 Primary schools in 
the EUorc dibtrict, S India, stations also in 
Berenag, Kutnaon, N India, and Nuwara Eliya, 
Ceylon Secretary A. S Paynter, Nuwara Eliya, 
Ceylon. 

There are 3 Pentecostal Missions at 
work. The Pentecostal Mission in W Khan- 
desb and Thana Districts , the Pentecostal 
Church of the Nazarine Mission at Biildana, 
Berar, and the Pentecost Bands of the World 
Mission with a Boys’ Orphanage at Dondi 
Lohara, C. P., a Girls* Orphanage at Eaj 
Nandgaon, and a Leper Home at Raj Nandgoon. 
The staff oooalBts of 14 missionaries and 28 
native preachers and Bible women. 


The Sanarpur and Lohaghat District 
Bible and Medical Mission — Was established 
at Lohaghat, 48 miles from Almora, in 1910 
Amongst the faith missions are the Vanguard 
MiSbion at Sanjan, Thana Distiict, with b Mis- 
sionaries, and the Chuich of God Mission with 7 
Missionaiies at Lahore The Burning Bush 
Mission has a staff of 8 Missionaries at Allahabad 
The Teliri Border Village Mission is the only 
Chiistian enierpiise m the Himalayan Native 
State of that name, its agents are stationed at 
Landour, and have translated portions of the 
New Testament into the Tchri-Garhwali 
language. Secretary Miss A N. Budden 

The Hephzibah Faith Missionary Associa- 
tion has six missionaries Agent : D. W. Zook, 
Adra, B N Ry 

The Tibetan Mission— H as 5 Missiona- 
ries with headquarters at Darjeeling, and 
Tibet as its objective Secretary . Miss J. Fer- 
guaoii, Darjeeling 

'I’he Indian Missionary Society op Tinne- 
VELLY (Dorn ARAL Mission)— Opened in 1904, 
operates in the Waraiigal District of the Nizam’s 
Dominions It is the missionary effort of the 
Tamil Christians of Tiimevelly. Theie are 
now 2,406 Chiistiaus m 69 villages Secretary 
Mr J Anbudaiyaii, BA, LT, Palamcottali 

THE Mission to lepers— Founded in 1874, 
is an interdenominational and international 
Society for the establishment and main- 
tenance of Asylums for Lepers and Homes for 
their untainted children, working largely in 
India, China, and Japan Its work in India is 
carried on through co-operation with 29 Mis- 
sionary Societies The Mission now lias 39 
Asylums of its own with over 4,223 inmates, 
and 18 aiding or has some connection with work 
for lepers at 21 other places in India In the 
IMission’sown and aided Asylums there are about 
3,100 Christians The total number of lepers 
reached by the Mission in India is about 5,000. 

An important feature of the work of the 
Mission Is the segregation of the untainted or 
healthy children of lepers from their diseased 
parents 550 children are thus being segre- 
gated and saved from becoming lepers. 

The Mission very largely relies on voluntary 
contributions for its support. Patroness * The 
Dowager Duchess of Duiferin and Ava. Presi- 
deni : The Primate of Ireland, Head Office, 
28, North 'Bridge, Edinburgh. Mr. Wellesley 
C. Bailey, General Superintendent. Oenera* 
Secretary : Mr W. H. P. Anderson, 20, Lincoln. 
Secretary for India : The Rev. Frank OWrieve, 
Comely Bank, Simla. (Communications and 
subscriptions may be sent to Mr, T, Dobson, 
Sootttab M48sion Industries, Poona), 
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Thb Ebmons beyond Missionary Union. 
—An Interdenominational Society commenced 
work at Mottharl, Behar, In IdOO, and now 
ocoupiet 4 stations and 7 outstatlons In tbo 
Phamparan and Saran Districts, with a stafT 
of 13 Europeans, and 34 Indian workers 
There are 21 Elementary schools, with 517 
pupils, a Girls’ and a Bo 3 re’ Orphanage and 
hoarding school, communicants number 5ft. 

The National Missionary Society op India ’ 
— Established 1005, it has a stafi of 18 Indian 
Mi^sionaiios and 21 h( Iprrs oporatis in Mont- 
gomery District (the Punjab), Nukkai Tliasil 
(II P ), North Kanara (Boml).l^) TCarjat- 
Earmala Talukas (Boniba\), Omaliir CMadra^’) 
and BhagalKiind Agc inv ((' T ) f’liii^tian 
(omiminitv 2,000 sdiools 'IVo 

Dispensaries, Oigaii The Niitioual 
Inielhqeurer (a monthly journal m thigli'-li 
sold at 8 as per year post fri-e) 

(iPiierdl Secretaries Mr Iv T Paul, n \ , 
Calcutta and Mi P O Philip, B \ , N M 8 
Office , V( p r> , Madras 

The Seventh Day Adventists — Established 
in India in 1895 Work earned on in English, 
ilindi, Urdu, Bengali, Santah, Tamil, Ttlugn, 
Malayalam, Marathi, Gujerati, Burmese and 
Karen, including schools, dispmsaiKS and 
f\angrliea] stations President W W Idetchi r, 
17, Abbott Road, Lucknow , Treasnier A H 
Williams , Secretary ’ R D Brishm 1 

The American Mennonite Mission — 
Established 1899, works in the C Provinces 
Mission staff numbers 21), Indian workers 80, 
Church members 081, 1 Industrial Training 
Institution, ] High School, 1 Bible 
School, 2 Orphanages 1 Widows’ Home, 

1 Leper Asylum , Elementary S( bools, 8 , Dis- 
jiensaries, 3 , Hospital, 1 Super udendent Rev 
P A Frie«en, P 0 Jamgaon, vtci Drug, C P 
The Mennonite Mission general ('on- 
PERENOE— Started in 1901 m the C Provin- 
ces Workers number 11 , I^eper, Medical, 
Orphan and village work cairied on From 
the Leper Asylum 230 have been bai>tised 
Secretary Rev P W Penner, Jaiigir, C P 
The Kttrku and Central India Hill 
Mission— Established 1890 m the C P and 
Berar, has a imssion staft of 14, Indian work- 
ers 20 , Chinches 6, Communicants 105, Chris- 
tian community 209 , 2 Boaidmg and 6 
Elementary schools, with 74 pupils Secretary 
Re v Carl Wjdner, Ellichpur, Berar. 

The Ceylon and India General Mission — 
Established 1893, occupies stations in India 
the Coimbatoie and Aiiantapur Districts 
Mission stall 23 , Indian workers 70 , Churches 
10, with Communicants 256, and Christian 
community 756 , Orphanages 3 , Elementary 
schools 27 , pupils 641 

Secretary • Pastor W Malhs, Coonoor, Nilgiris 
The boy.'^’ Christian Home Mission— 
Owt'8 Its existence to a pi'rlod of famine, was 
commenced in 1889 Mission staff 11 , Indian 
jeorkers 22. There are elementary schools with 
^ children, tw^o orphanages and a Widows' 
Rome, where Industrial training is given There 
are three Mission Stations — At Dhond, and at 
^anraldi, and Benaies In United Provinces 
Dir^cfor: Rev. Albert Norton, Dhond, Poona 

District. 


Ladies' Societies. 

i Zenana Bible and Medical Mission,— 

I This is an Interdenominational society, with 
I headquarters 33 Siirrev Street, Londpn, working 
among women and girls in seven stations in 
the Bombay Presidency, fourteen in United 
Provinces, and five in the Punjab There are 
76 liUropoan Missionary ladies on the staff and 
28 Assistant MiKsioiiaru s Indian workers, 
tiMchtrs and nurses and 140 Bible women. 
During 1917 there were 1,453 In-patients in 
Ihe five hospitals support-ed by the Society 
{Nasik, TUmare’s, .T.uiiiimr, Iiicknow and jPatna), 
but the Victoria Hospital, Benares, was practic- 
ally clO'^ed in 1917 There wire 18,208 oiit- 
fiati<nt,s 7'»,‘505 altendanees at the Di^pi nsuries 
In tlu'ir 44 schools wa re 3,700 pupils, and 
< h(r(“ IS a Unnusile Depart no lit at labore 
'I’he evangelistic sick of the work is largely done 
by house to house Msilations and ti aching the 
w'omcn in Ze nanas 3,1 89 women in 2,778 houses 
w'eie so taught The 140 Bible women visited 
'< 12 villagi s , the number ot hoiisi s was l,‘’3i) 

The Ludhiana Zenana and Medical Mis- 
sion has removed its headquarters to Lahore 
having one Bibli woman working in the city 
oi Lndhmnd Fom niissionaru s aie in Lahore 
and woik is b( ing carritd on in the Lahore 
Distriitin eonncttioii with the Amerkan ITes- 
byteiian Mission 

'I’HE Missionary Settlement for University 
Women v\as foiimkd in Bombay in 1895 to 
leach the higher elas« of Indian ladies, its actl- 
\ities now iiuludc a liostel for women students, 
in addition to c dm ationnl, social, and evange- 
listic woik Harden, Miss Dobson, Girgaum, 
Boinbai 

The Mukti Mission, the well-known work of 
Pandita Ramabai, enables upwards of 350 
widow's, deserted wives and orphans to earn a 
( omfoitable living by means ot industrial work 
organised by the Pandita, supportrd by a good 
staff of Indian hcipeis A large staff of Euro- 
pean Missionary Ladies do evangelistic work 
Ml the surrounding Ktdgaon, Poona District 

Disciple Societies 

The India Mission of the Disciples of Chilst 
(Foreign Christian Missionary feocicty of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and Christian Women’s Board of 
Missions ot Indianopolis combined) commenced 
t work m 1882 , its area Central and United 
Provinces , number of Indianopolis Churches 14, 
and immersed communicants 1,575 Its staff, 
including Missionaries’ wives, 67 , Asst mission- 
aries 3, and Indian Worker’s staff 313 There 
are 7 Hospitals, 13 Dispensaries, with 97,020 
in-paticnts and out-patients for the past year. 
I'eo Orphanages and an Industrial Home 
sliow 5 16 inmates Two leper npylunis 
with 108 inmates. In connection with the 
industrial work a farm of 400 acres has been 
taken at Damoh There are 8 Middle schools, 
U Primary schools with 2,982 scholars , 2 Board- 
ing schools, Mith 800 students. An active zenana 
work is carried on, and there is a homo for 
women and chilrlren. 

Tile Australian branch has three Mission 
stations in Poona District The Great Britain 
and Ireland branch has two mission stations 
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one In Mlraapur Diatriot^. P., and one in Pala. 
man District. Orissa^ ^ese have no organic 
connection with the India Mission of the Dia* 
ciples of Christ. 

Secretary: Rev. W. B. Alexander, Jubbul- 
pore, O.P. 

Undenominational Missions. 

The Centkal Asian Mission, with a Church, 
Dispensary and School is found on the N -W 
Frontier, conducted on the lines of the China 
Inland Mission, and has Kafnstan as its objec- 
tive. 

The Friends’ Foreign Missionary Association 
with Headquarters at Hoshangabad, Central 
Provinces, commenced in 1874. Work has 
recently been opened up in the Gwalior and 
Bhopal States There are 6 Churches, 24 
Missionaries, 197 members, Orphanages for 
Boys and Girls, 1 Anglo-Vernacular school, 
15 Day Schools, one High School and one Zenana 
Hospital with a general dispensary connected 
with the Mission, in addition to a self-support- 
ing weaving comraunitv at Itarsi, and Indus- 
trial Works and a Farm Colonv near Hoshan 
gabad Secretary Mr B H Backhouse, 
Hoshangabad, C P 

The American Friends* Mission with 5 Mis- 
sionaries is working at Nowgong. Se/iretary 
Miss D. Fistler, Nowgong, C I 

The Old Church Hebrew Mission was estab- 
lished in 1858, in Calcutta, and is said to be 
the only Hebrew Christian Agency in India 
Secretary J W Pringle, Esq., Calcutta 

The Open Brethren — Occupy 46 stations 
In the U Provinces, Bengal, S Mahratta, Goda- 
veri Delta, Kanarese, Tmiievelly, Malabar 
Coast, Coiiubatoie and Nilgin Districts They 
hold an annual Conference at Bangalore. 

Lutheran Societies. 

The American Evangelic an Lutheran 
Mission. General Council, founded in 1844 for 
the Godaveri and Kistna Districts, has its 
Headquarters at Rajahmundry Its staff consist 
of 27, includmg Missionaries’ wives and Lady 
Doctors, with 484 Indian Workers The mem- 
bership is 23,620 There are Boys’ and Gills’ 
Central Schools, Mission Press, a well-equipped 
hospital aud Book Depot at Rajalimundry, and 
a High School at Peddapur. Chairman : The 
Bev. C F. Kuder, M a., Rajahmundry. 

The * General Synod * Section of the above, 
has its headquarters in Guntur, founded in 
1842. Its Christian community numbers 
46,594, with 16,242 communicants, 27 mis- 
sionaries inclusive of wives, and 815 Indian 
workers, shewing an increase of 61 per cent 
during the past ten years. The followmg 
institutions are connected with the Mission, a 
second grade College, High school for Girls, 
Hospital for women and children, Normal 
training School, and Industrial School. Sec- 
retary : the Rev Victor McCauley, Guntur. 

THE BVANQEMCAt NATIONAL MISSIONARY 

Society op Sweden, founded In 1856, ocoupleB 
the districts of Betul, Chindwara and Sangor 
m the Central Provinces. There are 1,826 


Church members and 11 Indian Congregations. 
The staff numbers 281, including women, with 
an Indian staff of 170. Schools number 42 with 
1,677 children. Only two of the schools are 
Secondary, all the rest are Primary Schools. 
There are small dispensaries at most of the 
stations There arc three Christian Colonies, 

1 Workshop with an aided Carpentry School, 

1 Female Industrial School, 1 Widows’ Home, 

5 Orphanage and Boarding Schools for Christian 
children Secretary Rev P E Eroberg, 
Chliindwara, C P 

The Basel Mission was commenced m 1834, 
and occupies 26 mam stations and 128 out- 
stations in the Coorg, S Mahratta. Nilgins, and 
N and S Canara districts of S W, India 
The total European Staff numbers 41 with 
1,110 Indian workers There aie 66 organised 
Churches, with a membership of 19,762 Edu- 
cational work embraces 204 schools (including 

2 Theological, 9 Boarding and 4 High schools) 
with 16,970 Elementary and 3,150 Secondaiy 
school pupils and 831 scholars in Boarding 
Institutions and Orphanages There are good 
Hospitals at Betgin and Calicut under Euro- 
pean doctors with 3 branch hospitals and 4 
Dispensaiics connected , 66,804 patients were 
tieated last year There is a Leper Asylum at 
Chevayur 

The Industnal work of the Mission is second 
to none in India and comprises 17 establish- 
ments, embracing one mechanical establish- 
ment of a first rate older at Mangalore, 2 Mer- 
cantile blanches, 7 Weaving and 7 Tile work 
establishments in tlie Kanaia and Malabar 
listricts, employ! s number 3,633 A large 
Punting Press at Mangalore issues publica- 
tion m the Kanarese, Malavalam, Tula and 
English language s Owing to the internment of 
a number of missionaries belonging to the Basel 
Mission, it has been impossible to revise the 
above figures most of which are for 1914 
Secretary Rev B Luthi, Mangalore. 

The Church of Sweden Mission — Was 
founded In 1874. Operated till 1915 In the 
Madura, Taujore, Trichinopoly and Ramnad 
Districts Since 1915 the Mission having taken 
full charge of the former Leipzig Evangelical 
Lutheran Mission field, works also in the Madras, 
Chingleput, Coimbatore, Salem and S Arcot 
Districts with diaspora congregations in Ran- 
goon, Penang and Colombo Europt'an staff 
iiumb( rs 22, Ordained Indian Ministers 36, 
Indian workers 83, Organised Churches 41, 
Baptised Membership 20,782 Sdiools 263, 
Pupils 12,825 (9,750 hoys, 3,079 girls) Teach- 
ing staff 655 Secretary Rev E Henman, 
D D , Trichinopoly. 

The Missouri Evangelical Lutheran Mis- 
sion — 18 located in North Anot, Salem, Tinnc- 
velly and Tra\ancorc with a staff of 9 Mission- 
1 ines Thne Training schools, 144 pujiils, and 
')7 Elemtytarv schools with 2,675 pupils are 
connected with the Mission. Secretary' Rev. 
Henry Hamann, Ambur, N Arcot District. 

The Danish Evangelical Lutheran Mis- 
sion — Established 1863 in South Arcot, work- 
ing there and in North Arcot, on the Shevaroy 
HlUs and in Madras, has a total staff of 44 Mis* 
sionaries and 211 Indian workers. Communi* 
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c.iuts 904, Chrlbtiau community 2,210, 1 High , 
School, 2 Boarding Schools, 4 ladustrlal Schools,! 
Elementary Schools 68, total scholars 3,484, 
Dispensary patients 21,849. 

Chairma,n . Rev. J, Bittmann, 38, Broadway, 
Madras. I 

THE SANTAL IVDSSION OF THE NORTHEEN 
Churches (formerly known as the India i 
Home Mission to the Santals)— Founded 
in 1867, works In the Santal Parganas, Goal- 
para (Assam), Malda and Dinajpur Work 
13 principally among the Santals The mission 
staff numbers 2'j , Indian workers 342 , 
communicants 3,000 , Christian community 
20,000 ; organised churches 36 , hoarding 
schools 3 , pupils 316 , elementary schools 
31 , pupils 535 , Industrial school, 1 Secretary 
Rev P O. Bodding, Dumka, Santal Parganas 

Missions and Eneaiy Trading Act— I n 
May 1918, the following notice regarding Mi-.- 
sions Was publislied in tin “ (iaze tti* of India” 
“Tilt following missions or lehgions a^sodation 
are d eel and companies undtr Act 2 (the Eneju\ 
Trading Act) of 1010 —The Leipzig Kvangilhal 
Lutheran Mission, Madras, the lit rnuusht rg 
Evangelical LiitUerau Mission, Madras, tin 
Schleswig Holstein Evangelical Lutheran Mission, 
Madras, the Gossinw Evangelic al Lutheran 
Mission, ol th( (Jnitt'd Provinci's, and Behar 
and Orissa, tlie (h'rman Evangi heal Lutheran 
Mission of Ranchi, liihar and Orissa Tin 
Covernor-Gent lal in CoiiiKil notifii s that tin 
powers confi rn d under Si ction 7 of the said 
Act shall extend to the property, movabli' and 
immo\al)l(', of these missions or religlou'^ 
associations ” 

Methodist Societies 

The Methodist Episcopal Church began it' 
Indian Mission in 1857 and with the exception 
of Assam, and the N W Frontier Provinces is 
now established in all tlie political Diviaions of 
India Its number of baptised Christians 
stands at 266,275, under the supervision of 
240 ordained and 900 unordamed Ministers 
Schools of all grades number 1,569 with 39,087 
students, Sunday School scliolars stand at 
126,000, and young peoples' societies at 604, 
generally known as Epworth Leagues. Thiilv 
Anglo-Indian Congregations arc found in the 
larger Cities, with one College, 6 High schools, 
and numerous IVliddle schools for this class 
ror Anglo -Vernacular Education the mission has 
o Colleges, 12 High schools and 62 schools of 
l^wer grade. The net increase from the non- 
Cnristlan races has been at the rate of 15,000 
P^er annum, for the last decade. The Isabella 
Thobum Training Ciollege at Lucknow is a laigo 
Institution. There are largo printing press-s 
at Calcutta, Madras and Lucknow. 

la Burma there are 9 schools, with 1,484 
pupils, a large Boarding and Day school foi 
European gnls at Rangoon, a hill station 


Boarding jacliool for giils at TImndaung, and 
an Anglo-Indian Church at Rangoon 

While flriancially supported by the Board 
of Foreign Missions of the American Methodist 
Episcopal Church, ecclesiastically the Church 
111 India is independent of foreign control, 
being under the supervision of its own bishops, 
Viz , Bishopy F. W Warne, Lucknow. Bishop, 
J E Robinson, Bangalore, and Bishop, J. W, 

I Robinson, Bombay 

The American Wesleyan Church with 6 
Mis«ionaiies, has m recent years taken over an 
independent Mission at Pardl and Daman, 
Gujerat District Secretary. Rev A E. Ashton, 

! Pardl 

I The Reformed Episcopal Church of American 
[ (Methodist) at Lahtpur and Lucknow U. P has 
I 2 Missionaries, 4 Outstations, 2 Orphanages 
' and a mcmbcrslup of nearly 100. 

' The Wesley’an Methodist Missionary 
J Society commented wmrk in India In 1817 
I (Ceylon in 1814) The Mission in India Is organ- 
1 ised into 10 District Synods with 3 Provincial 
I Synods. There is a laige English work con- 
nected With the Society, 20 ministers giving 
their whole time to Military work and English 
j churches 

The districts occupied include 64 main sta- 
I tions in Bengal, Madras, Mysore, Bombay 
I Punjab, Central Provmci^s, Hydeiabad (Nizam's 
! Dominions), Tnchinopolv and Burma. The 
, European staff numbers 148 with 8,150 Indian 
, workers , Communicants 19,633, and total 
I Christian community 58,253 Organised Chur- 
ches 93 

I Educational work comprises 7 Christian 
I Colleges, students, 3,807 , 9 Theological Institu- 
1 tions, pupils, 129, 21 High Schools, pupils, 5,648; 

10 Industrial schools, pupils, 602 , 1,163 Ele- 
1 monlary schools, with 68,460 scholars In 
Medical work there are 12 hospitals, 22 dis- 
pensanes, 18 qualified doctors, 4,757 In-patients 
I and 285,806 attendances at the dispensaries. 

The above particulars are those published 
for 1915. 

Vice-Ohairwein of General Synod : Rev, 
D A Rees, Bangalore 

The Women’s Foreign Missionary Society 
of the M. K. Mission is divided Into 6 Confer- 
ences and 18 co-extensive with the main work 
of the Mission. 110 lady Missionaries are en- 
gaged in Educational, Zenana, and Evangelistic 
and Medical Work The Secretary for the 
Bombay Conference is Misa C H. Lawson, 
Talegaon-Dabhada, Poona District. 

The Free Methodist Mission of N. 
America — Ehtablislied at Ycotmal, 1893, operates 
in Berar with a staff of 16 Missionaries and 24 
Indian workers Organised church 1, Communi- 
cants 70 , 1 IndUEtnal and 6 Elementary 

schools, with 175 pupils. Secretary . Miss 
Gr.ui E Barnes, Yeotlual, B( far 


ROYAL ARMY TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION. 


In 1862 there was started amtmg the British 
In Agra a small Society, under the 
l^aerMip of Rev. G. Gregson, Baptist minister, 
wmj5h after a short time took the name of the 
Boldiers Total Abstinence Society, 


For some ten years the Society struggled with 
varying success, spreading to other Garrison 
Stations, but at the end of that time, though 
it had obtained recognition from the Horse 
Guards, and was the first Society whose 
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Pledge was so recognised, the mcmbeisbip 
was not more tlian l,iiOO In the year 187ti, 
however, through the influence of the then 
C!ommander-in -Chief, the work was placed 
bn a firmer footing, the Kev. Gehon Grogson 
gave up his whole time to it, and by accom- 
panying thb troops through the Afghan Wai, 
malang an extended tour through Egypt, 
and bringing the work into close touch with 
troops, both durirg peace and war, m the 
year 1886, when he left the Society, it num- 
bered about 11,000 members. lie was 
followed by a Madras Chaplain, wlio after two 
years gave place to the llcv J H. Bateson 
In 1886, the late Lord Robertb, Commauder-in- 
Chief, organised lus Scheme for Regimental 
Institutes, which have had a wonderful 
effect on the life of British soldiers in th<* 
East, and the Total Abstmeme Society 
was so far incorporated into the scheme as 
to be allowed ample accommodation, and 
many practical bt:ncflts, in evciy Unit. At 
the same time the name was changed to that 
of the Army Temperance Association, and 
the work of various societies thus Iinl«d 
together, under one organisation The effect 
has been more than even the inaugurator 
himself ever hoped for The mcmbeibhip rose 
steadily from that date and still increases 

Growth of the Society —In 1889 there 
were 12,140 members , in 1899, 20,688 , in 1909, 
80,220, while m 1913-14, the total was 35,000, 
or over 45 per cent of the total garrison m 
India In 1908, the Secretary having re- 
tired after 20 years' work, the Rev II C 
Martin, m a , a Cliaplam in Bengal, was 
selected by H E. Lord Kitchener, to the 
post of Secrctaiy Twenty years ago, the 
Association, which has now for some years 
been the Royal Army Temperance Associa- 
tion, with the Patronage of King Edward 
VII, and later of the King Emperor, George 
V., organised a similar Society in Great 
Britain, with headquart-ers in London, from 
which the troops in South Africa, the Medi- 
terranean, etc , are controlled, so that the 
whole British Army receives the attention 
of the Association. 

Varied Activities.— -What primarily has been 
the effort of the Association, namely, the 
decrease of Intemperance, and promotion of 
sobriety among soldiers has gradually grown 
into work of every kind, in the interests ot 
soldiers , promotion of sport, occupation of 
spare time, assistance towards employment 
in Civil Life, advice and information on the 
subject of Emigration, provision of Furlough 
Homes, all tend to enlist the supjxirt of 
officers and men in the Association, and add 
to Its value to them, and to the efflciencv of 
its work, generally The wonderful change 
that in late years has taken place in the 
character of the Biitish Army, m India 
especially, is due to vaiious causes, including 
the increased interest in games and sports, 
the spread of education, the different class 
of men enlisted, and so on, but the R. A. T. A 
has always been given its due share among 
other causes, by ail authorities and Blue 
Books, and particularly by Officers Com- 
manding Bivisions, Brigades and Units 
These changes in cofiduct are seen most 


plainly in the increased good health of the 
Army in India. 

Effect in the Army.— In the year 1889, 
1,174 Britibh soldiers died in India, and 
1,800 weie invalided unfit for furt,her duty, 
111 1010, only 330 died, and 484 weie invalided. 
In 1889, 688 underwent treatment for Deli- 
iiuni ticmons, in 1910, only 37 In conduct 
the same difference is to be found, as late 
as 1901 as many as 545 Courts Martial were 
held on men for offences due to excessive 
drinking, in 1900 only 217 In 1904, 2,231 
good conduct medals vveio issued , in 1910, 
there weio 4,581 In legard to the charactei 
of the men themselves, who become members 
of the Association, duiing their service, we 
find that m 1912, 59 pel cent on transfer 
fiom the Colours obtained Exemplary char 
acters, and 93 per cent either Exemplaiy 
or Very Good , the remainder were tor the 
most part men who, after some years of 
heavy dunking, had towards the end of 
thmr service been persuaded to try and 
reform themselves, but not soon enough to 
avoid the consequences of previous excess 

Organisation — The War has necessarily 
brought increased work upon this society, the 
results of which were very quickly apparent 
Capacious reception sin ds fitted up in the Docks 
at Bombay and Kaiachi, proved of the greatest 
value to tioops moving from India, and to the 
large number coming m special arrangements 
aided by a loan from the Government of India, 
enabled the R A T, A to organise branches 
iu every Terri tonal unit immediately on arrival, 
special attention being paid to small detach- 
ments and to the Hill stations. In consequence 
there were, within a month of the completion 
of the Garrison, over 70 Territorial Branches, 
containing nearly 50 per cent, of the new ar- 
rivals. and this has increased consistently ever 
since In addition to covering ail troops from 
Aden to Singapore, the R A T. A is the only 
Society working among the Troops of I E F 
“ D”, the force m the Persian Gulf Institutes 
have been opened and the cordial good will of 
the authorities enables the R. A. T. A to pro- 
vide many amenities to the very trying experi- 
ences of this Force The men relieved, and 
sent back to India for periodic rest, in addition, 
receive a waim welcome and entertainment 
at the hands oi the Association The following 
is the organisation of the Council and manage- 
j ment — 

Patron His Majesty the King Emperor. 

President His Excellency the Commander - 
iu-Chief. 

Council 

The General Officers, Heads of Departments, 
Army Headquarteis 

The General Officers Commanding Division. 

Two Officers Commanding Regiments. 

Officers of the R, A M C. and I. M. 8. 

Two Regimental Quaitermasters. 

Representatives of the various Churches. 
Executive Committee 

Brig -General T. M. Luke, D.S.O , Presi* 
dent. 

Lt -Colonel A Sliairp, C M G. 

Cajitain F H. Moody, M.C, 
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General Secrdaiy Herbert Bell, 

Auditor Ncison, King and Simson 

Bankers Bank of Bengal and Alliance Bank 
of Simla. 

Head Office Talbot nouse, Simla 

Official Organ “On Guard,” published moutlil\ 

(Its. 3 pei annum ) 

THE Anglo-Indian Tempeiunce Associi- 
TION — Founded in 1888 by the latf Mr W S 
( aine,M P , is a Homo Association whidihas been 
the means of establishing a net work of Tonipe- 
rauco Societies throughout the Indian Em- 
pire, and has provided a common jdatform 
upon which Christians, Hindus, Mahomedans 
and Parsis unite for the moial elevation ot 
the Indian peoples Then' arc 280 Indian 
Societies afllliated with the Association 
The President is Sir J Heibeit Bobeits, 
Bart , M P and Seeretanes, Sir Bhaleliandra 
Krishna, Kt , LM (Bombay), and Mr John 
Turner Bao (London) The Interests of tlie 
Association are especially represented in 
Parliament by the President, and the Kt 
lion T. K Ferens, m p , Mr J Herbert 
Lewis, M p , and the Ht Hon Sir Thos AYhit- 
takcr, M P , all of whom are membeis of the 
Association’s (’ouncil 'ihe Association pub- 
hshes a ciuartcily journal JbUm, edited by 
Mr Fiedeiick Grubb Olhtc is— Ark brock, 
Home Park Koad, Wimbledon 

The All-India Temperance Conference — 
Growing out of the Association mentioned 
above and in closest relation with it is the 
All-Inclia Temperance Conference, formed in 
1003, which meets every jear, as a mattei of 
(onveniencc, at the same time and place as 
the Indian National Congress, but having no 
official connection wuth it The President 
IS elected aniiuallv Ihe President for 1914 was 
(lie Key Herbert Anderson The membership of 
the Conference is the 28d Indian Temperance 
Societies affiliated with the An^lo-lndia 
'I eniiieranee Association as above, fiom ea< h 
of which delegates are sent to the Annual 
Meeting of the Confcience Special Councils 
Mubraemg Presidency Societies aie estab- 
I ''I ed at Bombay, Allahabad, Calcutta and 


Madras, each of which has its own local 
President. Secretary and Committee. The 
Bombay Temperance Council was inaugurated 
in 1897. It consists of delegates elected by 
about 23 different temperance, religious and 
philanthropic societies at work Ui Bombay, 
Poona, Ahmedabad and Surat, including several 
of the Christian churches, the International 
Ordei of Good T'emplars, the International 
I Order of Kechabitcs ami the Women's Christian 
I Temperance Union The medium of comrauni- 
(ation b( tween the Societies composing the 
! ( oiiforeiioo is the Abkan, published quarterly 
fiom England by the A I T. A Amongst 
tlio general aims of the Conference may be 
mentioned — 

The separation of the licensing from the 
re\cniic , 

The doing away with the present system 
of license auctioneering , 

The reduction of the present number of 
liquor shops and the pievcntion of the 
foimation of new ones in important 
positions especially in the crowded areas 
The later opening and the earlier closing 
ol Inpior shop^, and the entire closing 
of thmn on public holidays , 

The introduction of 'J'empcrance Teaching in 
the Goviiniuent Elementary Schools and 
CoIl(‘ges, which despite the desire of Gov- 
emineiit expressed in their Circular letter 
No 7 30-37 ot 12th S( pt 1907 to “ deal with 
the subject of intemperance in a few 
sensible lessons m the sanctioned Koaders,” 
has not ><*t been adequately tieated and 
as ill tlie eorrospondlng schools in England. 
The general spicad of Total Abstinence prin- 
ciples depends more largely upon the 
individual Societus (onstituting the Confer- 
ence than upon the official body. Amongst 
the methods are lantern addresses, dramatic 
reprt scntations and singing by itinerant 
preaclurs i'w'ehe paid Lecturers travel 
through various distrids holding public 
lueetmgs and addi(*ssing the masses wherever 
poHsibU Educational work is especially to 
the fiont in the Punjab distiict tlirongh the 
Amrit^ai .Society 
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Warrant of Precedence. 


(Brought up to 1 July 1918.) 

VICTOBIA, by the Grace of God of the United 

Kingdom of Great Britam and Ireland Queen, 

Defender of the Faith, Empress of India, — 

To all to whom these presents shall come • 

Whereas It hath been represented unto Us 
that it is advisable that the rank and precedence 
of persons holding appointments in the East 
Indies as regulated by Our Royal Warrant, 
dated the 18th day of October 3876, should be 
altered. We do therefore hereby declare that it 
is Our will and pleasure that in lieu of the table 
laid down In Our said recited Warrant, the fol- 
lowing table be henceforth observed with respect 
to the rank and precedence of the persons hcror 
inafter named, viz. — 

1 Governor-General and Viceroy of India 

2. Governors of Madras, Bombay and Bengal 

3. President of the Council of the Governor- 
General. 

4 . Lieutenant-Governor when in his own 
territories. 

6. Commander-in-Chief m India 

6. Lieutenant-Governor. 

7. Chief Justice of Bengal 

8. Bishop of Calcutta, Metropolitan of India 

9. Ordinary Members of the Council of the 
Governor-General. 

10 Comraander-in-Cliief of Ilis Majesty’s 
Naval Forces m the East Indies 

11. Chief Justice of a High Court other than 
that of Bengal 

12 Bishops of Madras and Bombay. 

13 Ordinary Members of Council In Madras, 
Bombay and Btngal 

14 General Otfi(*('rs Commaiidiiig the Nor- 
thern and 8outlu rn Armies Tlu' Cluef ol the 
General Staff 

15. Chief Commissioners of the Central 
Provinces and Assam, Residents at Hyderabad 
and in Mysore, and Agents to the Goveinor- 
General in Rajputana, Central India, and 
Baluthlstan , lilxc'ditlve Members of the Couneil 
of the Lieutenant Governor ot Bihar and Orissa, 
Agent to the Governor-General and (’hn f (Join- 
mission or, N W F Province 

16. Puisne Judges of a High Court 

17. Chief Judge of a Chief Court. 

18. Military Officers above the rank of Major- 
General 

19. Comptroller and Auditor-General 

20. Additional Members of the Council of the 
Governor-General for making Laws and Regu- 
lations and the Chairman oi the Railway Board 

21. Bishops of Lahore, Rangoon, Lucknow 
and Nagpur. 

22. Secretaries to the Government of India 
and Joint 8<‘cretary to the Government of India 
in the P W. D. ; the Members of the Railway 
Board and Joint Secretaries to the Covernment 
Qt Indift. 


23 Commissioner in Sind 

24 Judges of a Chief Court, Recorder of 
Rangoon and Judicial Commissioners, Burma, 

25 Chief Societal los to the Govciiimcnts of 
Madras and Bombay 

26 Ma 3 or-Genorals, Rfembeis of a Board of 
Revenue, Gommibbioners of Revenue and 
Customs, Bombay , Financial Commissioners, 
F’unjah and Bnrln i, 1 nsp( ( noral of Irri- 
gation, Dirt t tor- G( ni lal, Indian Mtdiial 
SerMf 0 

27 Judicial Commissioners, including Addi* 
tional Judicial Commissioners of Oudh, the 
(\ntral 5,iovinr<s, and Sind, the Ilnancial 
(’ommissioucr, ('(ntral ProMiiccb 

28 Additional Members of the Councils of the 
Governors of Madras, Bombay and Bengal for 
making Laws and Regulations, Members of the 
IjCgislatnc Council of a Lieutenant-Governor. 

29 Vicc-ClianccUors of Indian Universities. 

First Class. 

30 Aiembers of the Indian Civil Service of 
30 years’ standing 

31 Advocate General, Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay 

32 Commissioners of Divisions, the Super- 
intendent of Port Blair, and Residents, Political 
Agents, and Superintendents drawing Rs 2,000 
a month and upwards (not being Collectors or 
Deputy Commissioners of British Districts) 
witlan their rt'spi ttuc ( barges , tlu‘ IG veniu 
and .TiulKial Coinmi'-siom r in Jhilin histan, 
within Biiiish BaliKhistun and tin Agdicy 
ti rritories 

33 Clilef Secretaries to Local Governments 
other than those ot Madras and Bombay 

34 Survevoi -General of India, Directors- 
General of the Post Office, of Tekgiaphs in India 
and of Railways, Chief Engineers, first class, 
Accouiitantb-Gencial, Military and Public Works 
Depaitments, ])ireetor, Royal Indian Marine, 
and Manager, Noi tli-Wi si eni Raihvay and 
Directors of Railway Const riKdlon and RuHw'ay 
Traffic 

35 Bishops (not territorial) under license 
from the Crown 

36 Archdeacons of Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay 

37 Brigadiers-Generals, Conbuls-Gtiieral 

38 Commissioners of Divisions, Ri'\enue 
and .Tudicial Commissioner in Bahuhlstan, when 
in Kalat or Las Bela or elsewhere outside tlic 
limits ot ids charge 

39 CommUsioner of Northern India, Salt 
Revenue, and Opium Agents, Benares and JBlhar, 
and Director, Criminal Intelligence 

40 Secretaries and Joint Secretaries to Ixical 
Governments, the Private Secretary to the 
Viceroy , Members of the Council of n Chief 
Commis8iouer» 
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41. Members of the Indian Civil Service of 
23 years’ standing, Colonels and Consuls 

42 Military Secretary to the Viceroy. 

43 Judicial Comimssioners of the Hyderabad 
Assigned Distiicts and Baluchistan ; the 
Superintendent of Port Blair , Residents, 
Political Agents, and Superintendents drawing 
Rs 2,000 a month and upwards (not being Col- 
lectors or Deputy Commissioners of British 
Districts) 

44 Inspector-General of Forests in India, 
and Director of the Geological Survey , Director 
(joneral of Educntlon in India, the Sunltarj 
Commissioner with the Government of India 

45. Standing Counsel to the Government of 
India 

40 Directors of Public Instruction, and 
Inspectors-General of Police and Piisons under 
Local Governments, Actouiitantg-Gdu ral and 
till' Director of the Indian Institute of Sen nee 

47 Survey Commissioner and Director of 
lAnd Records and Agriculture, Bombay , Com- 
missioners of Settlements, and Controllers of 
Military Accounts, Military Di^puty-Aiiditors- 
(h neral and Senior Controller of Military Supply 
Accounts 

48 Chief or Senior Civil Secretary to a Local 
Administration. 

49. Chief Engineers, second and third classes , 
Deputy Surveyor-General ; Deputy Directoi- 
Oeneral of Telegraphs in India, Director-in- 
Chief, Indo-European Tidegraph Departmint 
and S('cretaiy to the Railway Board 

60. Divisional and District and Sessions 
Judges, Collectors and Magistrates of Districts , 
Deputy Commissioners of Districts , Deputy 
Superintendent of Port Blair , the Chief Olflccr 
of each Presidency Municipality within 
their resp('ctiv(' charges ()hK(*rs in charge oi 
th(‘ Zliob, Quetta- Pislim and Tlial-Chotiah Dis- 
tricts, throughout thei resiiecthe ihargis, 
whether British or Ag( ncy territory , .liididal 
Commissioner, Chhota Nagpur, Chairmen ot 
the Boards of Trustee s for the improvement of 
th(‘ Cities of Bombay and ('akutta,and Presidi iit 
Rangoon Municipal Committic, within then 
r* spfctive thargis 

61. Archdeacons of Lahore, Lucknow, Ran- 
goon and Nagpur. 

62. Deputy Secretaries to the Government of 
India and Director-General of Commercial 
Intelligence 

63. The Senior Chaplains of the Church of 
Scotland in Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. 

64. Remembrancers of Legal Affairs and Gov- 
ernment Advocates under Local Governments , | 
President, Forest Research Institute and College, I 
Dehra Dun, Chief Conservators of Forests 

65. Officers in the First Class Graded List of 
Civil Offices not reserved for Members of the 
Indian Civil Service ; the Deputy Military Ac- 
eount ant- General and the Junior Controller of 
Military Supply AccoifUts^ 
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Third Class. 

66. Members of the Indian Civil Service of 
18 years’ standing and Lieutenant-Colonels. 

57 The Deputy Director, Royal Indian 
Marine 

68 The Assistant Diicctor, Royal Indian 
Marino 

69 Commanders and Inspectors of Machi- 
nery, Royal Indian Marine. 

60 Political Agents and Superintendents 
drawing less than Rs 2,000 a month (not being 
Collectors or Deputy Commissioners of British 
Dlstrhts), District Judges In I-owcr Burma and 
Judge of the Small Cause Court, Rangoon, 
within their rospiitl\e thargis and Political 
Agent in Kalat 

61 Secretaries to Local Administrations other 
tlian tliose alreadv sp(>rifi( d, the first Assistant 
to the Agent to tin Govern or- General In Balu* 
<hlHtan. Ilrst A^8tt to tlie Resident at Hydera- 
bad and in Mysore and to tin Agi-nts to the 
Governor- General in Rajput ana and Central 
India 

62 Consulting Engineers to the Government 
tor India and Railways, Clin f Insju-ctor for 
K\plosiv(‘8 ill India and Consulting Architect 
to tin Govemmi'iit ol India 

63. Private Secretaries to Governors. 

64. Military Secretaries to Governors, 

65. Administrators-Oencral. 

66. Sanitary Commissioners under Local 
Governments , Postmasters - General : the 
Comptroller, Post OiDce , Conservators of 
Fonsfs, first gradi' , Colliutors of Customs at 
(!al(utta, Bombay, Ma<lras, Rangoon and 
K-aradil 

07. Directors of Public Instruction, Inspectors- 
General of Police and Prisons under Local 
Administrations and Dcpntv Din ttor Crimi- 
nal Intt llig( n( c , Comptrolkrs and Deputy 
Auditors-Gincral 

68 Managers of State Railways other than 
till' North- Wt stern Railway, and ('halrmen of 
Port Trusts, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and 
Rangoon 

69 Vice-Chairman of the Port Trust, 
Calcutta , Diicctors of Traffic and Construction, 
Indian Telegraph Department , Examiners of 
Accounts, Public Works Department, first class ; 
Officers of the Superior Revenue Establishment 
of State Railways, first class, first grade ; 
Superintending Engineers, Public Works Depart- 
ment, first class , Superintendents of the Survey 
ot India Department, first grade. Director of 
'I’elc graphs, first class and Electrical Englneer- 
in-CJii(f, Telegraph Department, the Chief 
Examiners of Accounts, North Western State 
Railway, Eastern Bengal State Railway and 
Ouclh and Rohilkliaud State Railway 

70 Inspectors-General of Registration and 
Directors of Land Records and Agricnlture, 
and Excise Commissioners under Local-Gov- 
erumeuts and Re^strars of Co-operative Credit 
Societies under l^al Governments and Comp- 
troller of Patents. 

71. Senior Ohaplaiifs other thap tho^p 
already specified. 
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72. Sheriffs within their own charges 

73 Officers in the Second Class Graded List 
of Civil Offices not reserved for Members of the 
Indtan Civil Service, Political Agcmt'^ and 
Superintcuderkt'^ in Baluchistan drawing h's.^ 
than Ks 2,000 when outside* thc'ir rispeilne 
c hargos r.iiik in Art 7 h uiiK ss then Arnu raiiK 
or standing m the* Ci\il S tmcc gnes them a 
higher plac^e The s.nui is the case with the 
Political Agc'iit in Hacaoti <ind Tonk Princi- 
pals ol Govc iiinn nt Colit g(b, Olhet rs oi the 
Indian Agricultural StrMce 01 oi the* (hmc'ial 
List of the Indian Cm. met* D. jiartmuit, or ot 
the Public Works Engineer t stahhshnit nt, or 
of the Sup'Hor R'vcibI' i stahli^limont of Slate 
Jlailways, or ol the* Ci\il Iturinaiv Tonst 
Survey Miue*s, i^odail, Telegra}>h, Customs or 
Scientific Departnnnis, 01 otfieers of tin Indian 
Institute of Scicnct 01 Sauitai\ Engined- not 
being Supcrint''ndjng Engine e is, oi Consulting 
irdiitects to Local (,'o\ernni( nts drawing 
Rh 1,2")0 a montJi and iipw’ards ofiien rs of tin 
Police Departmi nt elrawmg Jls 1,200 a montli 
and npw^arels, T)iMsional Controllt rs ot Mihtaiy 
Accounts, Diiector of Su^^(^, Madras Elc'c- 
trical Ad\iser to the Cio\e'rnm( nt oi India 
Judicial Commissiont r, Chota Nagpur and 
Secretary to the* B ngal Lt gislatue* Council 
and Assistant Secretary to tin (Jovernnnnt of 
Bengal in the Ltgislati\e D( partiuent Biiee- 
tor of Statistics, Consulting Sim (‘j or to the 
Goveinmcnt ol Bombas 

FouRTE Class 

74 Members of the Indian Civil Service of 
12 years’ standing and Majors District .Indgc*- 
in lower Burma and fudge oi tin Small C.msi 
Court, Rangoon, wile 11 without tin 11 respdtne 
charges , Vice -Consuls 

75. Lieutenants of over 8 yeais’ standing, and 
Chief Engineers of the Rojal Indian Maiine. 

76. Government Solicitors. 

77 Insp ctors- General of Registration, Sani- 
tary Commissioner-, and Biii ctors of Land 
Records and Agrie nltnre* iiiidir J.ocal Adminis- 
trations , the CIiK f Accountant and the Be ]nity 
Accountant in the otllce* of the Biieitoi of 
Ordnance Factorie s , Jli gistrars ot Co operalue 
Credit Sock tie s and Excise C<^nimi-,sionei 
under Local Administration 

78 Otflee*rs in tlie Third das'- Graded List of 
Civil Otflus not r seiie'd for Me mbe r*- ol the" 
Indian Ci\il SeiMce Principals ot Govern- 
ment College s, Otti ers ot the Indian Ediiiatlonal 
Service and the gradoel Edmatuiial Semne, 01 
of the Indian Agricultural Ser\iec, or Hanitarv 
Engineers or Consulting Architeets or Electri- 
cal Inspectors, drawing Rs l,()tJ() a month and 
npwg,rds , and oftieeis ot the Ge'iieral List ot 
the Finance DLpa^’tnient, or olheers oi the 
higher branch ol the* Hiilitarv Accounts De- 
partment, or ol the Public Works Engineei 
establishment, or of the Supeiior Revimu 
establishment of State Railwa\s, 01 of the 
Civil Veterinary, Forest, Simej, Police, Mums, 
Postal, Telegraph, Customs, or Scientific 
Departments, drawing Rs 900 a montii and 
upwards. Assistant Commissioners, Nortlurn 
Bc^dla, Salt Revenue, drawing Rs 80O a month 
j^nd upwards ; Chemical Fjxanuuer for Custom*- 


and Excise, Colh'ctor of Inc ohie-T ax, Calcutta, 
Diiector, Vaccine Institute, Belgaum lirst 
Assistant Superintendent, }'ort Blair Legal 
\ssistant in the Legislative Department of tlic 
Government ol India, officers of the Archaeolo- 
gical Department, diawing Rs 800 a month 
ind upw'ards, oflicers of the Excise and Salt 
Depaitnu nts drawing its 800 u month and 
ui>yv'ards , oflners of the Provincial Servicc".s 
ol not If ss than IS^tais’ standing diawung 
Rs boo a month and upwards Registiar to 
tin* Chief Coni t, Lower linrlua , and Sftretarv 
to tlie Boaid oi Rf\ennc in the Di jiartmont of 
JO veilin' S< tthnient, Siirvf j, Land Records and 
VgricuUure, Madras, wlun a member of tin 
PioMiitial Civil Seivice, in Article 78 

The entries in the above table apply exclu*» 
<-ivcly to tlie persons entered thciein, and, while 
icgulating tlieir relative precedence with each 
other, do not apply to the non -official commu- 
nity lesident in India, tlie members of which 
shall take tlieir place according to usage. 

Officers in the above table will take precedence 
in order of the numbers of the entries Those 
'ncluded m one number will take precedence 
infer se according to the date of entiy into that 
number 

Mlien an officer holds more than one position 
in tlie table, he will be entitled to the highest 
position accorded to him 

Officers who are temporarily officiating in any 
nuniher in the table will rank in that number 
below pcimanent incumbents 

All officers not mentioned in the above table, 
whose rank is regulated bv’’ comparison with 
Milk in the army, to have the same rank with 
reference to civil servants as is enjoyed by 
Military Officers of equal grades 

All other persons who may not be mentioned 
m this table, to take rank according to general 
usage, w’hich is to be explained and determined 
by the Govonior-General m Council in case any 
question shall arise 

Nothing in the foregoing Rules to disturb the 
existing ])racticc relating to precedence at Native 
Court*^, or on occasions of intercourse with 
Natives, ami the Gov'cmor-Gencral in Council to 
be empowered to make rules for such occasions 
in case any dispute shall arise 

All ladies to take place accoiding to the rank 
heiein assigned to their respective husbands, 
with the exception of wuves of Peers, and of 
ladies having piecedence in England inde- 
pendently of their husbands, and who are not in 
rank below the daughters of Barons, such ladles 
to take place according to their seveial ranks, 
with reference to such precedence in England, 
immediately after the wives of Members of 
(he Council of the Governor-General 

Given at Cfur Court at V/lndsor this tenth 
day of December, in the \car of Oqr 
Lord One thousand eight hundred ^nd 
ninety-eight, and in the sixty-second 
year of Our Reign. 

By Her Majesty’s Command 
(Slgped) GnoBQii; HAMRiTOi?, 
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Supplementary Graded List of Civil Offices not Reserved for Members of the Indian 
Civil Service prepared under the orders of the Governor-General in Council* 


♦First Class — (N o 55 of the Warrant) 

Assay Master of the Mint, Calcutta and 
Bombay 

Chief Judges of Presidency Courts of Small 
Causes 

Comniission( IS of Police, Calcutta, Madra‘^> 
Bombay, and Rangoon 
Controller of Printing and Statioueiy. 

Deputy Comptroller-General 
Director-General of Archoeology 
Director of the Botanical Survey of India 
Inspector-General of Agriculture m India 
Masters of the Mint, Calcutta and Bombay 
Meteorological Reporter to the Government 
of India 

Superintendent of Revenue Survey, Madias 
Superintendent, Trigonometrical Survij'-s 

♦Second Class— (N o 73 of the Warrant) 

Actuary to the Go\(.'rnment of India. 

AdvRer on Chinese Affairs m Buima 
Agent General in India for the British Pro- 
tectorates in Afiica under the Administration 
of the Foreign Office 

Chief Collector of Cusloras, Buima 
Chief Constructor of the Royal Indian Marine 
Dockyard at Bombay 
Chief Inspector of Mines in India. 

Chief Presidency Magistrates j 

Chief Superintendents of the Telegraph 
Department 

Collector of Customs and Salt Revenue, 
Sind 

Collectors and Magistrates of Districts , 
and Deputy Commissioneis of Districts and of 
Settlements 

Conservators of Forests, 2nd and 3id 
Grades 

Consulting Surveyor to the Government of 
Bombay 

Deputy Accountauts-General under Local 
Governments. 


I Government Emigration Agents at Calcutta 
I for British Guiana and Natal, and for Trinidad, 
Fiji, Jamaica, and Mauritius 
Imperial Bacteriologist 

Inspector of Mines to tlie Government of 
India 

Librarian, Imperial Library 
Pnmipal of the JMayo College at Ajmer 
Piincipal of the Rajkumar College at Rajkot 
Officers in chaige of the Records of the Go* 
\erniuent of India 

Oflieers of th(‘ Indian Educational Service, 
and of the gradrd Educational Service drawing 
Ks 1,2')0 a month and upw aids 
Officers of the Supeiior Revenue Establish- 
ment of State Railways, Ist Class, 2ud and 
old (trades 

Ropoitcr on Econoiiue Products 
Supeiintcndent of the Royal Botanical 
Gardens, Calcutta 

Superintende its, Geological Survey of India, 
Supeiintendents of Revenue Survey and 
Assessment, Bombay 

Supeniitendoiits of the Survey of India 
Department, 2nd Giadc 

Supei intending Engine irs, Public Works 
Department, 2nd and 3rd ClaHses 
Under Sccictaiics to the Governmeut of India. 

•Third Cl\ss — (N o 78 of the Warrant)* 
Agricultural Chemist 
Assistant Diicitors of Dairy Farms. 

Assptant Inspector-General of Forests 
Assistant Secicturics to the Government of 
India 

Chief Chemical Evaminer, Central Chemical 
Laboratoiy, Namital. 

Colleetor of Stamp Revenue, Superintendent 
of lAeiso Revenue, and Deputy Collector of 
Land Rcvinue, Calcutta 
Commander of the steamer employed in the 
Pci Sian Gulf Section of the Indo-European 
i’clegraph Depaitment. 


Deputy Directors of Telegraphs 
Deputy Inspectors-Geneial of Police 
Deputy Superintendent of Port Blair. 
Directors of the Persian Gulf Section, and 
of the Persian Section of the Indo-Euiopean 
Telegraph Department 

Directors of Telegraphs, 2nd, 3rd and 4tli 
Classes. • 

Divisional and District and Sessions Judges. 

Exammers of Accounts, Public Works 
Department, 2nd and 3rd Classes. 

Government Astionomer, Madias. 


Constructor of the Royal Indian Marina 
Dockyard at Bombay and Ividderpore. 

Deputy Administrator-General, Bengal 

Deputy Collector of Salt Revenue, Bombay. 

Deputy Commissioner of Northern India, Salt 
Revenue 

Deputy Commissioners of Police, Calcutta 
and Bombay. 

Deputy Commissioners of Salt, Abkari and 
I Customs Department, Madras 
I Deputy Conservators of Forests drawing Rs. 
j 800 a month and upwards 
j Deputy Directors of Land Records and AgrR 
culture, Madras and Bunnu 


♦ The entries iu each class arc arranged in alphabetical order. 
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« Director of the Imperial Forest 
ehra Dun. 

Deputy Directors of Revenue Settlements and 
Deputy Superintendents of Kovcnue Surveys, 

Madras. 

Deputy Postmast ers-General of the Ist, 2nd 
and 3rd grades. 

Deputy Superintendents, Geological Survey 

of India. 

Deputy Superintendents, Survey of India 
Department. 

District Superintendents of Police drawing 
Bs. 800 a month and upwards. 

Engineer and Electrician of the Persian 
Gulf Section of the Indo-European Telegraph 
Department. 

Examiners of Accounts, Public Works 
Department, 4th class, Ist and 2nd grades 
Executive Engineers, Public Works De- 
partment, Ist and 2nd Grades. 

Inspector-General of Railway Mad Service. 
Judge of the City Civil Court, Madras 
Judges of Presidency Courts of Small Causes, 
and First Judge of the Small Cause Court, 
Rangoon. 


Manager of the Cordite Factory, Aruvankadu. 

Officers of the Indian Educational Service 
and of the graded Educational Service, drawing 
less than Rs 1,250 a month, but more than 
Rs 1,000 a month. 

Officers of the Superior Revenue Establish 
ments of the State Railways, Second Class, 
Ist and 2nd Grades 

Paleontologist, Geological Survey of India. 

Presidency Magistrates 

Protector of Emigrants and Superintendent 
of Emigration, Calcutta 

Public Prosecutor In Sind. 

Registrars to the High Courts and to the Chief 
Court, Punjab. 

Sub-Deputy Opium Agents drawing Rs. 800 
a month and upwards 

Superintendent of the Indian Museum. 

Superintendent of Laud Records and Agri- 
culture in Sind 

Superintendents of Stamps and Stationery. 

Superintendents, Telegraph Department, 
1st and 2nd Grades. 


Under the orders of Her Majesty's Secretary of State for India, the following table showing 
the relative rank of officers in the Army, Royal Navy, and Royal Indian Marine is attadied 
to the Warrant of Precedence for India, published with Home Department Notification 
No. 328, dated the 10th February 1899 — 


Lieut -ColoneU 


Majors 


Captains under 3 years and officers 
of corresponding rank, Royal Navy 
Deputy Director, Royal Indian 
Marine 

Assistant Director, Royal Imlian 
Marine. 

Commanders, Royal Navy 
Commanders, Royal Indian Marine ^ 
Staff Commanders and officers of 
corresponding rank. Royal Navy 
Insiiectors of Machinery, Royal 
Indian Marine 

Chief Engineers, Royal Indian 
. Marine. 

Lieutenants 8 years* seniority and 
officers of corresponding lank. 
Royal Navy 

Lieutenants, Royal Indian Marine, > 
over 8 years’ seniority 
Engineers’ Royal Indian Marine, of 
and over 9 years’ seniority. 


But Junior to all Lievi- 
Colonels. 


But Junior to aU 
Majors 


Captains 


Lu'utenants under 8 years and 
offla^rs of corresponding rank, 
Royal Navy 

Lieutenants, Royal Indian Marine, 
under 8 years’ seniority 
Engineers, Royal Indian Marine, 
under 9 years’ seniority. 


But Junior to all 
Cajitnini. 


Lieut enatUs 


Sub-Lieutenants and officers of "I 
corresponding rank, Royal Navy I 

Sub-Lleutcnants, Royal Indian I 
Marine. j 

Assistant EugincoiB, Royal Indian | 
Marine. J 


But Junior to all 
Lieutenants. 
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SALUTES. 


rhe following is the official table oX salutes lu 
Indian Territories — a term which includes 
all the waters of India within three miles 
of the coast. “Indian seas,” wjthm which 
some of the salutes are to be given, extend 
from the North-West entrance of the Straits 
of Malacca to Cape Comorin, excepting 
Ceylon, and from Cape Comorin to Aden, 
Including the Maldive and Laccadive Islands, 


and the Persian Gulf. 

No of 

Persons. Guns 

Imperial Salute ,. .. . . 101 

The King and Emperor when piescnt in 
person . . . 101 

Members of the Royal Family . .. ;U 

Royal Standard and Royal Salute . 31 

Royal Salute — On the AnniV( i>.u k ot 


the llirth, Acie^sion uid ('oion.it ion 
ot the Reigning Soven ign , the Huthcl.iy 
ot the Consoit of the Ri igning Sove- 
reign ; the Jiirthday ot the Qin < n- 
]\Iothei , Procl.\niation Day 31 

Viceroy and Governor-General in India. 31 
Independent Asiatic Sovereigns . . 21 

Other Foreign Sovereigns 21 

Members of their Families and their 
Standards . , . .21 

Ambassadors . . . . . 10 

Governors of Presidencies . . 17 

The President of the Council of India 17 
Governor-General of Portuguese S<‘ttlc- 
ments in India . . . . . .17 

Governor of Pondicherry . . . .17 

Governors of His Majesty’s Colonies . 17 

Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces In 
India . . . 15 

(;jomman<lcr-ln-Chief in India (If a Field 
Marshal) . . . . .19 

Commander-In-Chief in India (If a General) 17 
Commander-In-Chief of Ills Majesty’s 
Naval Forces 

Generals and Admirals, or their Flags . 16 

Members of the Viceroy’s Council .. 15 

Plenipotentiaries and Envoys .. .15 

Lieut -Governors of His Majesty’s 
Colonies .. . .15 

Vice-Admirals, Lieut -Generals, or their 
Flags . .13 

Agents to the Viceroy and Governor- 
General . . 13 

Agent to the Governor of Bombay in 
Kathiawar .. .. 13 

Ri'sidenta . . . . • . . 13 

Chief Commissioners of Provinces, and 

Commissioner of Sind 13 

Members of the Executive Council of a 
Local Government .. ..13 

Admirals and Major-Generals, or 
their Flags 11 


No of 

Persons Guns. 

Pohtical Agents and Ch.irges d’ Affaires 11 
Commodores of the first-class, and Bri- 
gadier-Generals . . . . . . 9 

The Portuguese Governor of Damaun . 9 

The Governor of Diu . . . 9 

Return salutes to Foreign Mon-of-war 
Return salutes to Captains of the Navy, 
and Naval Officers of inferior rank . . 1 


Permanent Salutes to Chiefs. 

Salutes of 21 guns. 

Baroda The Maharaja (Gackwar) of. 
Guahor 'I’lie M.Ui.iraia (Heindiii) ol 
Hyderabad The Nizam of 
Mysore The Maharaja of 

Salutes 0/19 guns. 

Bhopal The Begam (or Nawab) of. 

Indore The Maharaja (Holkar) of 
.Tammu and Kashmir The Maharaja of 
Kalat The Khan (Wall) of, 

Kolhapur The Maharaja of 
Mewar (Udaipur) The Maliarana of. 
Travancorc The Maharaja of 

Salutes of 1.7 guns. 
Bahawalpur The Nawab of 
Bliaratpiir The Maharaja of 
I Bikaner The Maharaja of 
Bundi The Maharao llaja of. 
j Cochin The Raja of 
|Cii<<b Tin M.xli.Tiao 
j Jaipur The Maharaja of 
j Karaiili The Maharaja of. 

I Kotah Tlie Maharao of 
I Marwar (Jodhpur). 'The Maharaja of. 

' Patiala The Maharaja of. 

I Rewa The Maharaja of 
j i’onk The Nawab of 

I Salutes of 15 guns 

; Alwar The JMaharaja of 
I Banswara The Maharawal of 
' Bhutan The Maharaja ot. 

I Daiia The Maliaiaja of 
j Dewa^ (^< nior Branch) 3’h(‘ Mahii ij.i ol 
I Dewas (Innioi Braruii) The M.vh.irij.i ot 
I Dhar Tin Mahar.ija of 
I Bholpur The Maharaj Rana of 
Dungarpur. The Maharawal of. 

Idar. The Maharaja of. 

3aisalmcr. The Maharawal of. 

Khairpur. The Mir of. 

Kisliangarh. The Maharaja ot 
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Orchha. The Maharaja of. 

Partabgarh. The Maharawal of. 

Sikkim. The Maharaja of. 

Sirohl. The Maharao of. 

* Salutes of 13 guns 
Bonarc'^ Hie Maharaja ot. 

Bhavn\agar The Maharaja of 
Cooch Behar The Maharaja of 
Dhrangadlira Tlie IMaharaja ot 
Jaora. The Nawab of. 

Jind The ]Mah<iraja of 

Junagadh (or Junagarh) Tlu Nawab of 

Kapurthala The Mah.iraja ot 

Navanasar (or Nawanagart Tlie Maharaja ot 

Porbandai The Maliaraja of. 

Rampur. The Nawab of. 

Rjitlaiii. ITie Tlaja ot 
Tippera. The llaja of 

Salutes of 11 guns 
Ajaigarh. The Maharaja of. 

Baoni. The Nawab of. 

Bijawar. The Maharaja of 
Cambay, The Nawab of 
Chamba The llaja of 
Charkhari. The 3Iaharaja of, 

Cliliatarpur The llaja of 
Faridkot, The Raja of. 

Gondal. The Thakur Sah( b of 
Janjira. The Nawab of. 

Jhabua. The Raja of 
Jhalawar The 3Iah,in'jci-RcUia of 
Kahlor (Bilaspur) The Raja of 
3Ialcr Kotia The Nawab ot. 

Mandi. The Raja of. 

Manipur. The Maharaja of 
MorvL The Thakur Saheb of. 

Nabha. The Maharaja oL 
Narsmghgarh The Raja of. 

Palanpur Th< Nawab of 
Panna. The Maharaja of. 

Pudukkottai (or Puddukottai). The Raja of 
Radhanpur. The Nawab of. 

Rajgarh. The Raja oL 
Rajpipla. The Raja of. 

Sailana. The Raja of. 

Samthar. The llaja of. 

Sirmiir (Nahan) Tire Maharaja of 
Sitamau. The Raja of 
Suket. The Raja of. 

Tehrl (Garhwal). The Raja of. 

Saluies of 9 guns, 

Ahrajpur. The Raja of. 

Balasinor (or Vadashipr). The Nawab (Babi) of. 
Baueda. The Raja of. 


Baraundha The Raja of. 

Bariya Tiie Raja of. 

Barwani. The Rana of. 

Chhota TTdopur The Raja of. 

Dharainpiir. The Raja of. 

Dhiol Tlie Thakur Saheb of 
Fadthli (Shukra). The Sultan of. 

Hsipaw (or Thibaw). Th*' Sawbwa of. 

Kaiond (Kalahandi). The Raja of 

Kengtung (or Kyaington) The Sawbwa of. 

Khilcbipur The Rao Bahadur of 

Kishn and Socotra The Sultan of i 

Lahej (or A1 Hauta) The Sultan of 1 

laniri The 'J’haKoi Saheb ot 

1 oharii Tbf Nawab ot 

Lunawara (or Luna\vada) The Raja ot. 

Maihar The Raja of 
Ma 5 nnbhanj The ^faharaja ot. 

Mong Nai The Sawbwa of. 

3Iiidhol The Chu t ot. 

Nagod The Raja of. 

Pahtana The Thakor Saheb of. 

Patna Tin 3fahaiaja ot 
Rajkot. The Thakor Saheb of 
Sachin The Nawab of. 

Sangli The Chli t ot 
Savantvadi The Sar Desai of 
Shehr and Mokalla The Sultan of 
Sonjmi Th(' Raja of 
I Sunth. The llaja of 

I Vankaner (or Wankaner) The Raj Saheb of 
I Wadhwau (or Vadwan) The 1 hakor Saheb of 
I Yawnghwe (or Nyaungywe) The Sawbwa of. 

I Personal Salutes. 

Salutes o/21 guns, 

Jaipur. Honorary Major-General Ills Higli 
ness Maharajadhiraja Sir Sawai Madlio 
Singh Bahadur, G i' b I , G 0 i E , G.c V 0 , 

G B F , LL D , Alaharaja of 
Jammu and Kashnur Honoiaiv JJi iib fi 'id 
General lIis Highness ^f.ihaiaja Sir Piat.ip 
Singh, G c b I , G c T E , G B K , 3[ahaiaja ot 
Kalat His Highness 'Nfii Sir ^lahmad Khan, 
G c I F , M all ot 

Kolhapur Honorary Colonel His Highni"'^' 
Shahu Chhatraji.iti Mahaiaj, G c s I , G e it , 
G c V o , LL D , Maharaja ot 
Mewar (Udaipur) His Highness 3Iaharaja- 
diiliaja 31aharana Sir Fateh Singh Bahadur, 
G C s I , G c I E , 0 c V o , IMaharaiia of. 
Travancqre. His Highness Sri 3Iaharaja Rai* 
Sir Bala Rama Varma Bahadur, Q.C ts 
G.O.I.E., Maharaja of. 

Saluies of 10 guns. 

Bikaner Honorary Major-Gem ral His Higl*' 
ness Alaharaja Sir Ganga Singh Bahadur. 
a.o.s.i , Qci.E., K.C.B., AB.c, Maharaja oi. 



Salutes in 

Mv‘’ore. Her Highness Maharani Kempa 
Nanjammanni Avaru Vannilas Sannidhnna^ 
r T , Mahainni of 

\epal Honorary Lieut -General His Excel- 
lency Maharaja Sir Chandra Shumshcre 

.Tuns? Bahadur, Bana, gcb,OCSI,gcvo, 

I> 0 L , Prime Minister, Marshal of 
I’lti.ila Honorniv ^fajoi Gmei.il ills llij^liiuss 
M.ih.iiajadliiraj.i Sir ilhuptnd.ir Siiip:h Mdiiiidai 
Bahadur, G c r F . G n , Maharaja ol 
Salutes of 17 ffuns. 

Jodhpur. Honorary Lieut -General His High- I 
ness Maharaja Bahadur Sir Pratab Singh, i 
U C F , G C S I , G C \ O , A T) C , late JB'gi nt of | 
Orchha His Highness Maharaja Mahindra } 

Sawai Sir Partap Singh Bahadur, G c s i. i 
G P I E . Maharaja of I 

Sirohi His ilighiK •>s ]\hih iraj.idhii ij«i IMah irao ' 
Sir 7v(sri Singh Bahadiii , GPU , kpsi | 
Maharao of i 

Snhe>'<i of \7y qutn I 
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Local Salutes. 

Salutes of 21 guns. 

Bhopal The Bi'-jain (or Nauab ofl Within 
till limits of their own territorie'i, permanent- 
ly 

IndoK' Tilt' Idahnriiifi (ITolhar) of Mithiii 

tin limits ol (In ii oun (eintones.pi'rmaiientlv, 

I iniiini ,tiid K ishimi 'I’lic ]\?<ihaiai i ot Mith- 
in tin limits ol tin ii own (< iiitoiie-<, p('i- 
manenth 

Sahitrs of 1 \ 

Pis ^'^e(>lhn^^ (li ^.o^^rnot of Buslnrt At 
tin tiimination ol an otlicial \isit 

Sol nit s of \2 (jNn<f 

Ills l\e(lhne\ Sh.nkh Sir Khn7>l Khan, 
GPU , KPsi, Shaikh of Mnhammcrah 
lMi(d l)V Ihitisli Ships ot War in tin Persian 
(hill it tin tiiiuinatiou of an official visit by 


P.innus His Highness Maharaja Sir Parblm ! tins ( im 


\araven Singh Jiahadnr, G P T T , ATaliaraja of 
Blining.ir Honoiarv (ai iiti nant-Coloin 1 His j 
lliglnn ss Mahai ija Sii Bha\-inhji T.iklil sinhji ' 
K P s T , INialiaiaja ot j 

Imd Honoi.uv Ln'iitmiant-Coloni'l His High- 
ii( ss Mahaiai.i Sir Banhir Singh Bajdidra 
Bahadiii g pip k c s i , Mahai iia oi 
hinagadh (or Jiinagarh' ills llighn ss Vali 
Ahad Urolnilut Kininji, B.isulkhanji Xawah 
ol 

K qmithala Honorarv LnuBenant Colonel His 
Highness Mahaiaja Sir Jagatjit t*jngh l>ahadiir 
(M"s T , Malniiaja ot 

\a\anagai (or Niw.iingai) Honoiaiv T leut- j 
I'liant (’’oloin 1 His Highm ss IMahuaji Shri ' 
Sii Banjitsinhji Aibh.iji KPsi, Maharaji 
ol ' 

Jiunrmi Honoi iiv Colonel His Highness 
Nauah Sii AlnliuTninad Hamid Ah Khan, 
Baliadui , G p it , a cm c , a d p , Kawub oi 
Salute of 13 guns 

f‘»iijita TTis Highness S di Sir Ahmad Khan 
Sidi Tbiiilnm J\fian, f, P i T fv.iwa!) ot 
Salutes of 11 guns 

llnuarn Hm Hlghln's^ Bana Sii ilanjit Singh, 
Bana of 

Blioi Hi^ Tliglnn'ss M< herban Shuiiki r Bav 
Clnmnaji, Pant Saehin ot 
biv }lighn('‘s Aga Ur Sultan Muhammad Shah 
Aga J\han, G c « r , f. c T r , ot Bombay 
i^aehin Honoiaiv Captain Xawnb Sidi Ibrii- 
^ him Mohaincd Yakub J\han, Naw ih of 
^hehr and Mokalla. Hi8 Highness Sultan 
Sir C.halih bin Avvadth Al-Kayti, KPIT, 
Sultan ot 

'ankaner (or Wankauer) Honoian Captain 
Baj Saheb oir Amarsiiihji Banesinhji, K c I r , 
Baj Sain h of 

Salutes of 9 guns, 

Banta, Mahaiana Shn Haimisinhji .Tnswat- 
. ''Bdiji, Maharana ol 

Bfh.da Amii ISasi bin Shaif bin Sd Uin Abdul 
- Badi, Amii of 

hankei Maharajadlnraja Kon al Deo, Chief of 
y-' Ifela Mil Kama! Khan, cii .lam of 
•'•inikhlndi Horioiaiy Captain MUieiban Sir 
Barashramrav Bamchandrara , K p I E , (duel 
of 

Tiwngpeng H :fvun Aup, k t?, u, 

Sawbwtf of, 


Salute oM I 70 ?? s* 

Hl^ fyc(ll(>n(\ Siiaikh La Imu AIi al Khalitali, 
I -« 1 , Shaikh ot B.ihi.un 1 ik d bv Liitish 
Slut'-, ot War in tin Pi rsian (.nil on the tei- 
niination ot an olheial m--i 1 h\ tins Chief. 

Salatf^ ( f ') (jnos 

T'hi Shaikh ot Kinvait Tin 1 liv British Sliips 
ol W.u III till Hi Ivlin (hilt at tin tiimmation 
ol an otiieial mmI hv this ('hitl 
I’lii Sliaikli ot ifaln nn Find b\ IhitiBli Slilps 
olWaiintln Ht r lanCnh a tt' r t In 1 ennin.itioii 
ol an olluiai visit 1)V thiv (lint 
'Mil Sliiikli of Vbii Dliibi Till d bv Biitish 
''^Inps ol u in thi I'liviau (lull at the fii- 
nnn.ition ot .111 olli lal \ivit 1)V tlii^ ('hiri 
I'ldist von ol till Sha'kh of Mnliamim rah 
Tind on o(i I'-ious whin he visit, oin ot His 
Maj(',tvs .^hips us Ills fatlii 1 V n pn'-enta- 
five 

Ndevt son of the ohaikli ot Kuwait Fired 
on oiea-ioMs when In vnits oiu of His 
Alajistvs Ships as his latln r’s niaescn- 
tativi 

I’ln Covi rnor of IMnhammerah At file ter- 
mination ot 'in ollKial Msit 
Tin (toviinoi ol Ihimh r \l)has At tlie ter- 
mination ol an otiiciil visit 
T'lii Goviinoi ot T lagali At tin t* i mi nation 
ol an ollnial visit 

Salutes of 3 guns. 

Till Shaikli of Piliai Filed by British SIiips 
ol Mar in tin Pi rvi ui (iiilt at the teirnination 
of an olheial visit !»> tills Chli f 
'L’lie Shu Ml of Sliaigah Fhed hv Butish 

Slups ol Mai in tin I’t rsian Gulf at tlie 
ti niunatioa ol an onnml visit liv tins Chiet 
Tin Siiaikli ot Ajniaii Tmil iiv British Siups 
of Mai in tin Pii'-iui (lull at tin teiminatioii 
of an oflwal visit liv tins ('hlef 
Tin Siiaikh of I'min-ul-Quiw am Fired hv 

Biitish Ships of Mui 111 till Pi rsiaii Gulf 
at tin ti iinmatlon of an official visit by this 
( hli't 

'I’lie Shaikh ot B^as-al-Kheima Fiii d liv British 
Ships of Mar in the Persian Gulf at tin Isi- 
inlnitjon of an offieia) visit b\ this Chlel 
Kldist son of tile Shaikh of Bahiam Fired 
on occasion vvheii he visits ouc' ol Hia Majt‘«^ 
tji's his tatiVT's rcpic-cntative, 
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Salaries of Chief Officers. 


SALARIES OF CHIEF OFFICERS. 


The following are the tables of salaries sanctioned for the Chief Oflacers of the Administration 
of India. The tables are liable to variation, and it should be noted that the pay of members 
of the Indian Civil Service is subject to a deduction of 4 per cent for subscription toward 
annuity 

Pay per Annum 
Kb. 


Viceroy and Governor-General .. .• 

Private Secretary to Viceroy 

Military Secretary and Aide-de-Camp to Viceroy . . 
Surgeon to Viceroy 

Commander-ln-Clilcf of the Forces in India 
Military Secretary to Commander-in-Chief in India 
Members (6) of the Govemor-Generars Council 

President, l^llway Board 

Member, Kailway Board 


2,60,800 

24.000 

18.000 
14,400 

1,00,000 
18,000 
80,000 
60,000 or 72,000 
48,000 


Secretaries to the Government of India in the Army and Public Works and Legisla- 
tive Departments ..... . . . ... 42,000 

Secretaries to the Government of India in the Finance, Foreign, Home, Kevenue and 

Agriculture, Commerce and Industry and Education Departments . . . . 48,000 

Educational Commissioner . . 00,000 to 36,000 

Comptroller and Auditor-General . . 64,000 

Controller of Currency . . . . . . . . . . . . 36,000 to 42,000 

2 Accountants-Goneral, Class I 33,000 

3 „ „ „ II 30,000 

4 „ „ „ III . ... . 27,000 

1 Commissioner of Northern India Salt Revenue .. .. . . 30,000 

1 Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs .. . 42,000 to 48,000 

2 Postmasters-General . 30,000 


1 Director, Geological Survey of India . 

Deputy Secretaries to the Government of India in the Finance and Foreign Depart- 
ments . 

Deputy Secretaries to the Government of India in the Legislative and Homo De- 
partments . 

Superintendent of Port Blair . . . , . . . . . . . . , . . 30,000 to 

1 Chief Commissioner of Delhi 

1 Director, Criminal Intelligence 

1 Deputy Director, Criminal Intelligence . . . . 18,000 to 

Inspector-General of Forests 

Surveyor-General, Survey of India 

1 Chief Inspector of Mines in India .. .. .. .. . 21,000 to 


27.000 

24.000 

21.000 

24.000 

27.000 

24.000 

36.000 
36,000 

36.000 

24.000 
31,800 

30.000 
24,200 


1 Director-General, Indian Medical Service . 36,000 

1 Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of India 24,000 to 30,000 

1 Director-General of Archseology in India . . . . , . . . . . . . 20,400 

1 Administrator-General of Bengal . . 24,000 

1 Director-General of Commercial Intelligence . 24,000 

1 ,, „ Indian Observatories . . . . . . . . 18,000 to 24,000 

Controller of Stationery and Printing . . . 18,000 to 27,000 

Governors of Madras, Bombay, and Bengal . . . 1,20,000 

Private Secretaries to Governors of Madras, Bombay, and Bengal . . . . . . 18,000 

Surgeons to Governors of Madras, Bombay, and Bengal . . . 12,000 

Military Secretary and Alde-de-Camp to Governors of Madras, Bombay, and Bengal . . 12,000 

Bishop of Calcutta . . . . . . 45,977 

Bishop of Madras , . . . . 25,600 

Bishop of Bombay . . . . . 25,600 

Chief Justice of Bengal .. . .. 72,000 


Chief Justices of Madras, Bombay, and the North-Western Provinces .. .. .. 60,000 

Puisne Judges of the High Courts of Calcutta (36), Madraib (6), Bombay (6), and the 

North-Western Provinces (6) . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . , 48,000 

Chief Judge of the Chief Court, Punjab . . . 48,000 

„ „ Burma 48,000 

Judges of the Chief Court, Punjab (4), and Burma (4;, except Chief Judges . . . . 42,000 

6 Political Kesidents, Ist class 48,000 

0 ,, » 2nd class 83,000 

BoUtlc^ Omcew Qp tjaje gfal6 ,, t. it n tt it S,400 88»8()0 
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Salaries of Chief Officers, 


Provincial Salaries. 


— Actins and other allowances are not included in the salaries shown. 


,Pny per 
Annum. 
Ea. 


Bengal. 


3 Members of Council 
1 Member of the Board of Revenue 
6 Commissioners of Divisions 
1 Chief Secretary to Government 

3 Secretaries to Government 
3 Under Secretaries to Government 
1 Excise Commissioner 
1 Chairman of Corporation of Calcutta 


64.000 

45.000 

35.000 

45.000 

33.000 

12.000 
21,600 
30,000 


1 Deputy ditto . . 

1 Collector of Customs, Calcutta . . 

12 Magistrates and Collectors, Ist grade . . 

13 „ „ 2nd „ 


12,000 to 18,000 

30.000 

27.000 
21,600 


14 „ „ 3rd „ 

17 Joint Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, 1st grade 
17 „ „ „ „ 2ud „ 

Assistant Magistrates and Collectors 


18,000 

10,800 

8,400 

4,800 to 6,000 


3 District and Sessions Judges, Ist grade 

]8 „ „ „ 2nd „ 

21 „ „ ;, 3rd „ 

1 Chief Judge, Presidency Courts of Small Causes 

4 Judges „ „ „ „ 

1 Advocate General . 

1 Solicitor to Government 


86,000 

30.000 

24.000 
. 24,000 to 30,000 

[ 12.000, 13,500 

[ 15,000 and 16,800 

48.000 

60.000 


1 Registrar, High Court 
1 Inspector-Generai of Police 
1 Director of Public Instruction 
1 Private Secretary to II E The Governor 

1 Director of Agriculture 

1 Director of Land Record . 

1 Secretaiy of the Board of Revenue 


20,400 

30.000 to 36,000 

24.000 to 30,000 
. . 18,000 

. . 27,000 
18,000 
18,000 


Bihar and Orissa. 


1 Lieutenant Governor 
3 Members of tlie Executive Council 

1 Member of the Board of Revenue 

1 Chief Secretary to Government . . 

2 Secretaries to Government 

3 Under Secretaries to Government 


5 Commissioners . . . 

10 Magistrates and Collectors, Ist grade . . 

11 ., • „ 2nd 

12 ,, ,, Srd ,, . . . 

ll Joint Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, Ist grade 
10 „ « M 2nd „ 

-Assistant Magistrates and Collectors 
2 Dlstnct and Sessions Judges, Ist grade 


1 Commissioner of Excise and Salt 
1 Director of Land Records and Surveys . . 

1 Director of Agriculture 

1 Inspector-General of Police 
1 Dicactor of Public laatraction .. 


.. 1 , 00,000 
60,000 

42.000 
. . 36,000 

27.000 

12.000 

35.000 

27.000 

21.000 
18,000 

10,800 

8,400 

4,800 to 6,000 

36.000 

. . 30,000 

24.000 
17,280 

.. 21,600 

.. 18,000 

80,000 to 36,000 
,, ,, 24,000 
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Salaries of Chief Officers, 


Pay per 
Annum. 
Es. 


Assam. 


1 Chief Commissioner 
ii Commissioners 

2 Secretaries to Chief Commissioner 
6 Deputy Commissioners, 1st grade 


18,000 and 


66,000 

33.000 
21,600 

27.000 


7 „ 

7 „ 

4 Assistant 


2nd 

3rd 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 


21,600 

18,000 

10,800 

8,400 

.5,400 6,000 


2 Under Secretaries to Chief Commissioner ... . . 12,000 

1 District and Sessions Judge .. .. . .. .. 30,000 

1 Inspector-General of Police .... . 27,000 

1 Director of Public Instruction . . ... 15,000 to 18,000 

1 Director of Land Records and Agriculture 18,000 

1 Excise Commissioner .. 18,000 


United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 


1 Lieutenant Governor . . . * , 

1 Chief Secretary to Government . . 

2 Members of the Board of Eevenue 

2 Secretaries to Government ... 

1 Secretary to Board of Eevenue 

1,00,000 

30.000 

42.000 
20,000 and 22,000 

. . . 22,000 

8 Under Secretaries to Government 

9 Commissioners of Divisions ... 

1 Commissioner for Kumaon 

1 Opium Agent . . . ... 

19 Magistrates and Collectors, 1st grade .. 

12,000 

35.000 

30.000 
30,000 36,000 

27.000 

17 „ „ 2rid „ . . 

4 Deputy Commissioners, 1st grade 

16 „ „ 2nd „ ... 

1 5 Joint Magistrates, 1st grade 

8 Assistant Commissioners, 1st grade ... 

22 000 
22,000 
20,000 
12,000 
9,600 

21 Joint Magistrates and Assistant CoraraiS3ionors, 2nd grade . . 
-Assistant „ „ „ 

3 Deputy Commissioners for Kumaon 

1 City Magistrate, Lucknow . 

1 Superintendent, Dehra Dun ... . . 

8,400 

4,800 to 6,000 
12,000, 1 2,000 andl8, 000 
12,000 
18,000 

1 Judicial Commissioner 

2 Additional Judicial Commissioners . . . .. 

2 District and Sessions Judges, 1st grade 

42,000 

40 000 

36,000 

7 „ „ 2nd „ 

7 „ 3rd „ .... 

10 4th „ .. .. 

5 „ „ 5th 

.80,000 

27,000 

22.000 

20,000 

1 Eegistrar, High Court 

1 Inspector-General of Police 

1 Director of Public Instruction . . . . 

19,200 

.. 30,000 to 36,000 
24,000 


Punjab. 


1 Lieutenant Governor . • , , . , . . . , , , . . . , . . ] ,00,000 

1 Chief Secretary to Government 3 6,000 

2 Secretaries to Government 18,000 and 21,600 

2 Under Secretaries to Government . , , , . , . 12,000 

1 Under Secretary, Police Department, and Inspector-General of Police . . . • 80,000 

1 Under Secretary, Educational Department . 24,000 

2 Financial Commissioners 42,000 

2 Secretaries to Financial Commissioner 10,800 and 8,400 

6 Commissioners ,, ,, ,, ,, 33tQ00 
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Punjab— co)i<d. 


14 Deputy Commissioners, 1st grade 
14 „ „ 2nd „ 

14 ,, „ 3rd „ 

14 Assistant Commissioners, Ist giade 


Pay per 
Annum. 
Rs. 
27,000 
21,600 
. 1»,000 
10,800 


14 „ 2nd 

39 „ „ 3rd 

2 Divisionai Judges, 1st grade 
4 „ „ 2nd 


8,400 

6,000 

33.000 

30.000 


16 „ „ 3rd „ 

10 „ „ 4th „ 

10 District Judges .... 

1 Sub-Judge and Judge, Smoll Cause Court, Simla 


27.000 
21,600 

18.000 
16,000 


1 Registrar of the Chief Court 
1 Legal Remembrancer 
1 Inspector-General of Police 
1 Diiector of Public Instruction 


15.000 

24.000 
24,000 
24,000 


Burma 


1 Lieutenant Governor 

1 Chief Secretary to Government 

2 Secretaries „ 

2 Under Secretaiies . . 

1 Assistant Secretary 


1,00,000 

36,000 

21,600 

6,000 

6,000 


1 Financial Coraraissioncr . . 

1 Settlement Commissioner and Director of Land Record" 
1 Deputy Director oi Land Records 
1 Sccictary to Financial Commissioner 
1 Director of Agriculture 


42.000 

33.000 

10,200 

12.000 

21.600 


8 

12 

14 

15 
12 


Commissioners of Divisions 
Deputy Commissioners, 1st grade 
M » 2nd „ 

„ M 3rd „ 

Assistant „ Ist „ 


33.000 

27.000 
21,600 

18.000 

12,000 


13 „ „ 2nd 

10 „ „ 3rd 

52 „ „ 4th 

1 Judicial Commissioner 

2 Divisional Judges, Ist grade 


8,400 

7,200 

5,400 to 6,000 

42.000 

33.000 


1 „ 2nd „ 

2 „ „ 3id „ 

2 „ „ 4th „ 

8 District „ 

1 Registrar, Chief Court, Lower Burma 
1 Government Advocate , , 


30.000 

27.000 
21,600 

18.000 
8,400 

18,000 to 21,600 


Central Provinces. 


1 Chief Commissioner . . . , . . . . . . . . 62,000 

1 Financial Commissioner . . . . . . . . . . . . . 42,000 

5 Commissioners of Divisions . . . . , . . . . . . 33,000 

13 Deputy Comnaissioners, 1st class . . . . 27,000 

13 „ „ 2nd „ 21,600 

14 ,, „ 3rd „ 18,000 

10 Assistant „ Ist „ .... ... ... 10,800 

10 „ „ 2nd „ 8,400 

- „ ; 3rd „ 4,800 to 6,000 

1 Judicial Comnussioner 42,000 

2 Additional Judicial Commissioners 86,000 

4 Divisional and Sessions Judges .. .. .. .. .. .. . 14,800 to 18,240 

2 IXstrict and Sessions Judges .. .. . .14,800 and 20,400 

1 Inspector-General of Police .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 27,000 to 83,000 

1 Director of PabUc Instruction 18,000 to 24,000 
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2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

22 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9 

14 

1 

6 

7 

16 

16 

1 


3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

1 

1 

4 
1 
1 

13 

15 

9 

17 

18 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

6 

11 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

27 

1 


Pay per 

Madras. Annum. 

Rb. 


Members of Council 

First Member, Board of Revenue 

Second Member „ 

Third Member „ 

Fourth Member „ 

Chief Secretary to Government . . 
Revenue Secretary to Government 
Secretary to Government 
Private Secretary to Governor . . 
Under Secretaries to Government 


64.000 

46.000 

42.000 

36.000 

36.000 

45.000 

36.000 

30.000 

18.000 
12,000 


Secretary to Commissioners of Land Revenues 
Secretary to the Commissioners of Salt, &c. 
District and Sessions Judges 
Registrar, High Court 
Advocate General . . 

Government Solicitor 
Chief Judge, Small Cause Court . 
Commissioner of Coorg 
Resident in Travancore and Cochin 
Inspector-General of Police 


18,000 to 21,600 

18.000 to 21,600 

24.000 to 36,000 

18.000 to 21,600 

21,600 
13,200 

24,000 

21,600 to 24,000 

33,600 

30.000 to 36,000 


Collectors, Ist grade . . . . . . . . . . . . . 30,000 

„ 2nd „ ... 27,000 

President, Corporation of Madras . . . 20,820 

Collectors, 3rd grade ... . . 21,600 

Sub-Collectors and Joint Magistrates, 1st grade . . 14,400 

„ „ „ 2nd „ .. 10,800 

„ „ „ 3id „ 8,400 

Assistant Collectors and Magistrates . 4 800 to 6,000 

Director of Public Instruction ... . . . 24,000 to 30,000 


Bombay. 


Members of Council 

Chief Secretary to Government 

Secretary to Government . . 

Private Secretary to Governor 
Under Secretaries to Government 


64.000 

45.000 
37,500 

30.000 

18.000 
16,000 


Inspector-General of Prisons 
Inspector-General of Police 
Commissioners of Divisions 
Commissioner in Sind 
Municipal Commissioner, Bombay 
Senior Collectors , . 


. . 21,600 to 24,000 
. 30,000 to 36 000 
. 36,000 and 42,000 

45.000 

36.000 
27,900 


Junior „ 

Assistant Collectors, 1st grade 
„ „ 2nd „ 

I. M 3id „ 

» „ 4th „ 

Collector in Sind . . 


21,600 

14,400 

10,800 

8,400 

4,800 to 6,000 
21,600 


Assistant Commissioner in Sind . 

Judicial Commissioner in Sind 
Additional Judicial Commissioner in Sind 
District and Sessions Judges — Ist grade 
» » f> 2nd „ 

*» »> *» 3rd ,, 

Prothonotary and Registrar, High Couit 
Administrator General and Oificial Tiustee 
Registrar, High Court 
Chief Judge, Small Cause Court 
Remembrancer of Legal Affairs 
Government Solicitor 


Advocate General , . 

Agent to the Governor in Rathlawar 
Resident and Senior Political Agent 
Political Officers on time scale of pay 
Director of Public Instruction . , 


5,400 to 10,200 


13,200 

42.000 

36.000 

30.000 
27,900 
21.600 

20,400 to 24,000 
24,000 to 30,000 
20,400 

24.000 

30.000 
30,000 

24.000 

86.000 

& 11,^0 to ^’,400 
24,000 to 80,000 
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Indian Orders 


The Star 

The Order of the Star of India was Instituted 
by Queen Victoria in 1861, and enlarged in 1860, 
1876, 1897, 1902, and 1911, and the dignity of 
Knight Grand Commander may be conferred on 
Princes or Chiefs of India, or upon British sub- 
jects for Important and loyal service rendered to 
the Indian Empire , the second and third classes 
for services in the Indian Empire of not less than 
thirty years in the department of the Secretary 
of State for India It consists of the Sovereign, 
a Grand Master (the Viceroy of India), the first 
class of forty-four Knights Grand Commanders 
(22 British and 22 Indian), the second class of 
one hundred Knights Commanders, and the 
third class of two hundred Companions, exclu- 
sive of Extra and Honorary Members, as well as 
certain additional Knights and Companions. 

The Insignia are (i) the Collar of gold, com- 
posed of the lotus of India, of palm branches 
tied together in satire, of the united red and 
white rose, and in the centre an Impeiial Crown , 
all enamelled in their proper colours and linked 
together by gold chains (ii) The Star of a 
Knight Grand Commander is composed of rays 
of gold issumg from a centre, having thereon a 
star of five points In diamonds resting upon a 
light blue enamelled circular riband, tied at the 
ends and inscribed with the motto of the Order, 
Heaven's Light our Guide, also in diamonds 
That of a Knight Commander is somewhat 
different, and is described below (lii) The 
Badge, an onyx cameo having Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria’s Royal Effigy thereon, set in a 
perforated and ornamental oval, containing the 
motto of the Order surmounted by a star of five 
points, all in diamonds (Iv) The Mantle of 
light blue satin lined with white, and fastened 
with a cordon of white silk with blue and silver 
tassels. On the left side a representation of the 
Star of the Order 

The ribbon of the Older (four inches wide for 
Knights Grand Commanders) is sky-blue, having 
a narrow white stripe towards either edge, and 
is worn from the right shoulder to the left side 
A Knight Commander wears (a) around his neck 
a ribbon two inches in width, of the same colours 
and pattern as a Knight Grand Commander, and 
pendent therefrom a badge of a smaller size, 
(b) on his left breast a Star composed of rays 
of silver Issuing from a gold centre, having 
thereon a silver star of five points resting upon 
a light blue enamelled circular ribbon, tied at the 
ends. Inscribed with the motto of the Order in 
diamonds. A Companion wears from his left 
breast a badge of the same form as appointed 
for a Knight Commander, but of a smaller size 
pendent to a like ribbon of the breadth of one 
and a half inches. All Insignia are returnable 
at death to the Central Chancery, or if the 
recipient was resident in India, to 0he Secretary 
of the Order at Calcutta. 

Sovereign of the Order H. I, M. The 

Grand Master of the Order : — His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy and Governor- General ofi 
India, the Eight Honourable Baron Chelmsford, 


Of India. 

Honorary Knights Grand Commanders 
(G. C. S. I.) 

The Zil-es-Sultan of Persia 
Prince Louis d’Arenberg 

Extra Knights Grand Commanders 
(G C S. I ) 

IT M. the Queen Empress 

rr. R H The Duke of Connaught 

Knights Grand Commanders (G. C S. I.) 

H H. the Gaokwar of Baroda 
H. H the Maharana of U daipur 
H. H the Maharajah of Jaipur 
H H the Maharaja of Travancore 
The Marquis of Lansdowne 
Baron Reay 

H H the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir 
El. H the Maharaja of Kohlapur 
H. H the Maharaja of Gwalior 
Lord Hams 

H. H the Maliaraja of Rewa 
IT H. the Maharaja of Jodhpur 
Baron Macdonnell 
Earl Curzon of Keddleston 
Baron Sandhurst 
Lord George Hamilton 
H. H. the Raja of Cochin 
Baron Ampthill 

Maharaja Sir Chandra Shamsher Jung of Nepa 
H H the Maharaja of Orchha 
H H the Maharaja of Mysore 
Baron Hardinge of Penshurst 
H H the Begum of Bhopal 
Sir Steuart Bayley 
Sir Dennis Fitz-Patrlok 
I Sir Dighton Probyn 
Baron Sydenham 
Sir Arthur Lawley 
Sir John Hewett 
H H. the Maharaja of BiKaner 
H H. Maha Rao of Kotah 
General Sir O’Moore Creagh 
General Sir Edmund George Barrow 
H. H the Raja of Kapurthala 
H. H the Nizam of Hyderabad 
FI H the Aga Khan 
FT H the Nawab of Tonk. 

II H the Maharao of f'litih 
Baron Carmichai 1 of Skirling 
Baron Pcmtland 
Baron Willingdon. 

Knights Commanders (K. C. S. 1.) 

Sir Joseph West Ridgeway 

Sir David Miller Barbour 

Sir Phillip Perceval Hutchins 

Sir Henry Edward Stokes 

Sir Henry Mortimer Durand 

Maj.-Gen. Sir Oliver Richardson Newmarcb 

Sir Frederick William Richards Fryer 

H H. Maharao of Sirohi 

Sir Courtenay Peregrine llbert 

H. H. Maharao of Bundl 

Sir William Mackworth Young 
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Sir Charles James Lyall 
Btr William John Cunningham 
Sir Biohard Udny 
Colonel Sir Howard Melliss 
Sir Arthur Charles Trevor 
Sir John Frederick Price 
Sir Charleb Montgomery Rivaz 
Sir James Digges La Touche 
Sir Henry Martin Wlnterbotham 
Sir James Monteath 
Lieut.-Col Sir Donald Robertson 
Sir Andrew Henderson Leith Fraser 
Sir Hugh Shakespear Barnes 
Sir William Roe Hooper 
Sir Arundel Tagg Arundel 
Sir Thomas Raleigh 
H H. Maharaja of Bhavnagar 
Sir Arthur Henry Temple Martmdale 
Sir James Thomson 
Sir Joseph Bampfylde Fuller 
H. H. Raja of Chamba 
Lieut -Col Arthur John, Baron Stamfordham 
Sir Thomas William Holderness 
Sir Lancelot Hare 
Sir Charles Stuart Bayley 
H. H. Raj Rana of Jlialawar 
Raja Sir Tasadduk Rasul Khan of Jahangirabad, 
Oudh 

Sir James Wilson 
H. H. Maharaja of Alwar 
H. H. Raja of Jind 
Sir Henry Erie Richards 
Sir Gabriel Stokes 
Sir George Stuart Forbes 
H. H. Raja of Ratlam 
Sir James Lyle, Baron Inchcape 
Sir Harvey Adamson 
Nawab of Mursbidabad 
Lieut -Col. Sir James Robert Dunlop-Sniith 
Sir John Ontario Miller 
Sir Lionel Montague Jacob 
Sir Murray Hammick 
Sir Krishna Govlnda Gupta 
Sir Leslie Alexander Sehm Porter 
Sir Spencer Harcourt Butler 
Sir Robert Warrand Carlyle 
H. H. Maharaja of Kishangarh 
Sir Reginald Henry Craddock 
Sir James McCrone Douie 
Sir James Scorgie Meston 
Sir Benjamin Robertson 
Sir Richard Amphlett Lamb 
Maharajadhiraj of Burdwan 
Sir Elliot Graham Colvin 
Sir Trevredyn Rashlaigh Wynne 
Sir George Casson Walker 
H. H. Raja of Dhar 

H, H. Raja of Dewas State (Senior Branch) 

Surg -Gen Sir Francis Wollaston Trevor 
H. H. Maharaja of Bhutan 
Sir John Nathaniel Atkinson 
Sir William Thomson Morison 
Sir George Hoad Barclay 
General Sir James Willcocks 
Lieut.-Col. Sir G. Roos-Keppel 
Sir M. P. O’Dwver 
Sir Saiyid All Imam 
Sir D. 0. Baillie 
Sir Michael William Fenton 
Sir Harold Arthur Stuart 
Colonel Sir Sidney Gerald Burrard 
Sir William Hen^ Solomau 
Genl. Sir W. R. Birdwood. 


Sir P. Sundaram Alyat Slvaswami Aiyar 

Sir Frederick William Duke 

Sir Edward Albert Gait 

H. H. Chief of Maler Kotla 

H. H. Chief of Sirmur 

Sir William Henry (Hark 

Sir William Stevenson Meyer 

General Sir Arthur Arnold Barrett 

ilajor-Gcnoral Sir Percy Zachariah Cox 

Sir Steyning William Edgerley 

Sir Harrington Vemey Lovett 

Sir Robert Woodbum Gillan 

Maharaj Sri Sir Bhairon Smgh Bahadur 

Sir Alexander Gordon Cardew 

Lieut -Col Sir Hugh Daly 

SirC H A Hill 

H H. Raja Malhar Rao Baba Saheb Pavar, 
Dewas (Junior Branch) 

H H Mahara]a Bahadur of Cooeh-Behar 
H H Maharaja Jam Saheb of Navanagar 
H H The Raj Saheb of Dhvangadra 
Lieut -Col Sir F E Younghusband 
Sir T. Morrison 
Major-Gen G M Kirkpatrick 
Major Gen R C 0. Stuart 
Sir Charh s Edmond Fox 
Sir George Rivtrs Lowiuh's 
H H Maharajadliiraja Mahanv.ri Sir 
Towahjr Singh Bahadur of Jt-is.iljuir 
Sir Archdah' Earle 
Sir Stuart Mitlord FraS( r 
Sir John Strath(du,u Campbi 11 
Sir Frank Gc orge Slv 
H TT the Maharaja of Datia 
tt II the Mabaraj Rana of Dholpur 
Sir William Viueent 
Sir Thomas Holland 

Companions (C S. 1 ) 

Lieut -Col William Dickinson 

Gen. Sir Peter Stark Lumsden 

Major-Gon Berosford Lovett 

\Iajor-Gen Phillip Durham Henderson 

Col Leopold John Herbert Grey 

Major-Gen. Henry Wylie 

Sir Henry William Primrose 

Lieut -Gen Michael Weekos Willoughby 

Raja Pian Mohan Mukharji of Ul tarpara 

Sir Frederick Russell Hogg 

Col Charles Edward Yate 

William Rudolph Henry Merk 

Chhatrapati Jagirdar of Alipura 

Col John Clerk 

James Richard Navlor 

Sardar Jiwan Singh of Shahzadpur 

Col George Herbert Trevor 

Col Frederick J Home 

Lieut -Col Henry St Patrick Maxwell 

Sir Jervoise Athelstane Barnes 

Sir Thomas Saltor Pyne 

Alan Cadell 

4rthur Forbes 

Sir Arthur Upton Fanshawe 
Col George Fletcher Ottley Boughey 
James Falrbaim Finlay 
Joseph Parkfr 
Charles Walter Bolton 
Horace Frederick D’Oyly Moule 
Surg -Gen, James Cleghom 
Col. Thomas Gracey 
Col. James Aloysius Miley 
Sir Henry Babin^n Smith 
: Henry Aiken Anderson 
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Lieut -Col Sir Arthur Henry McMahon 

Sir Henry Evan Murchison James 

James Knox Spence 

Charles William Odling 

Alexander Walmesley Cruick shank 

David Norton 

Thomas Stoker 

Sir Edward lllchard Henry 

Lucas White King 

Sir Mackenzie Dalzell Chalmers 

Surgn.-Gen. David Sinclair 

Henry Farringt^on Evans 

Lt -Col John Muir Hunter 

Richard Gilhcs Hardy 

Sir Frederick Robert Upcott 

Herbert Charles Fanshawe 

Sir Frederick Styles Philpin Lely 

George Robert Irwm 

Lieut -Gen Sir George Lloyd Redly Ricbaivlfroi) 
Robert Burton Buckley 
Arthur Frederick Cox 
Charles Gerwien Bayne 
Hartley Kennedy 
Sir Edwin Grant-Burls 
Major-Gcn. Trevor Bruce Tj ler 
William Charles Maepherson 
Lt.-Col. James Alexander Lawrence Montguiucr\ 
Lt -Gen Henry Doveton Hutchinson 
Ra]a of Burdwan 
Nawab of Pahasu 
Raja Badan Singh of Malaudh 
Col. James White Thurburu 
Alfred Brercton 
WilUam Thomas Hall 
Richard Townsend Greer 
Col Robert Hcniy Jennings 
Sir Louis William Dane 
Sir Alfred Macdonald Bultc’cl Iiwin 
Col James Bird Hutchinson 
Raja Ram Pal of Kotlehr 
Hermann Michael Kisch 
Sir Cecil Michael Wilford Brett 
Herbert Bradley 
Sir Frank Campbell Gates 
John Mitchell Holms 
Percy Seymour Vessey Fitzgciakl 
Lt.-Col WUloughby Pitcairn Keniiedv 
Raia Narendra Chand 
Arthur Delaval Younghusbaud 
Oscar Theodore Barrow 
Col Howaid Goad 
Francis Alexander Slacke 
Saiyid Husain Bilgrami 
Percy Comyn Lyon 
Algernon Robert Sutherland 
! Sir George Watson Shaw 
William Arbuthnot Inglis 
Romer Edward Younghusbaud 
Major-General Herbert Mullaly 
John Alexander Broun 
Col Henry Finnis * 

Maj -Gen. Sir Alfred William Lambart Bayly 
Maurice Walter Fox-Strangways 
William Lochiel Sapte Lovett Cameron 
Sir Edward Douglas Maclagan 
Haja Madho Lai 

Lieut -Col Charles Herbert , 

Sir Ashutosh Mukharji 

M^-Gen. Sir Henry Montague Pakington 
Hawkes 

Hr Sir Ra^ Behari Ghosh 

Jrancis Capel Harrison 

Comdr. Sir Hamilton Pj m Ficor-Smith 


Andrew Edmond Castlostuart Stuart 
Norman Goodford Cholmeley 
Walter Francis Rice 
Havilland Le Mesurier 
Cecil Edward Francis Bunbury 
Major-General Reginald Henry Mahon 
Rear-Admiral Allen Thomas Hunt 
Hi nry Walter Badock 
.Tames Mollison 
Pirajirao Bapu Sahib Ghatge 
John Walter Hose 
Charles Ernest Year Goument 
Herbert Lovely Ealcs 
Frederick Beadon Bryant 
George Moss Harriott 
Ernest Herbert Cooper Walsh 
Sir Edward Vere Levingo 
Robert Nathan 
Lieut -Col Charles Archer 
James Peter Orr 
Herbert Alexander Casson 
William Axel Hertz 
Sir Mahadev Bhaskar Chaubal 
George Seymour Curtis 
Brevet-Liout -Colonel Clive Wigi.iiu 
Herbert Thompson 
Rao Bahadur Nanak Chand 
Surgeon -Gen oral William Burney Bannerman 
Lieut -Col Sir John Ramsay 
Stuart Lockwood Maddox 
Gilbert Thomas Walker 
Lieut -Col Phillip Richard Thornhagh Gurdou 
Khan Zulflkar All Khan of Malcr Kolia 
Surgeon-General George Francis Angelo Harris 
I Edmund Vivian Gabriel 
John Stuart Donald 
Henry Montague Segundo Mathews 
Arthur Crommelin Jdankin 
Faridoonji Jamshedji 
Maulvi Ahmad Hussain 
Horace Charles Mules 
H. H Raja Bije Chand, Chief of Kahlur 
Lieut -Col Arthur Russell Aldridge 
IJeut -Col Mathew Richard Henry W iKou 
John Charles Burnham 
Col Thomas Francis Bruce Rcunj -Tail>our. 
Michael Kennedy 
Thakor Karansinghji Vajirajji 
Col Alain Charticr de Lotbinure Joly de 
Lotbiniere 

JMaj or- General Sir Herbert Vaughan Cox 

Brev.-Col Robert Smeiton Maclagan 

Lieut -Col Charles Mowbray Dallas 

Edward Henry Scamauder Clarke 

Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose 

Sir Abbas All Baig 

Oswald Campbell Lees 

Lt -Col. G. G. Giffard 

F W, Johnston 

William Henry Lucas 

A L Saunders 

Vakhatsmghji Kesrisinghjl Thakor Salitb of 
Say la 

Paul Gregory Melitus 

Ueut -Col Albert Edward Woods 

William Exall Tempest Bennett 

Hon. Maj Nawabzada ObaiduUah Khan 

William OgUvle Home 

William Harrison Moreland, O.i.b. 

Dlwan Bhdr. Ghaube Raghunath Das, of Kotab 
Co! Lestock Hamilton Reid 
Surg.-Gen. Henry Wickham Stevenson 
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Hon. Lieut.-Col. Baja of Lambagraon 
Uond Davidsoa 
Oeoige Carmichael 

Lleat.-Col. Donald John Campbell MacNabb 

Lieut.>Col. Henry Walter George Cole 

Henry V^nn Cobb 

Henry Wheeler 

F. W. Newmarch 

Sardar Daljlt Singh of Jullundcr 

Lt.-Col. BaJ Kumar ^ir Bikrara Singh 

Walter Maude 

Sir Bertram 8. Carey 

Sir Michael Netheraole 

Henry Aahbrooke Crump 

William James Reid 

Mysore Kantharaj Urs 

O. V, Bosanquet 

Walter Gunnell Wood 

John Cornwallis Godley 

A. Butterworth 

S. M Edwardcs 

N. D Beataon-Bell 
Lt-Col F H Elliott 
H J. Maynaid 
R P Russell 
J. B. Brunyate 
Lt -Col. A B. Dew 
W. M Kaiiey 
H. 1 Reeling 
A H Grant 
H. Sharp 
L C Porter 
R R Scott 

Lieut -Col J W E Douglas -Scott Montagu 

Rear-Admiral Arthur Haycs-Sadicr 

Laurence Robertson 

John Ghest Gumming 

Lieut -Col Stephen Lushmgton Aplin 

Sir James Houssemayne DuBoulay 

John Barry Wood 

H. R ’ C Dobbs 

Mafor-General Sir Arthur Wjgram 
Col. L. A. C Girdon 

T. A Chalmers 
R Burn 

J. H. Kerr 

G. B.H Fall 

Major-General W. C Knight 

Lt.-Col. C. Kaye 

Herbert Francib Webb (Jillman 

Patrh k James Fagan 

Col Hormas]i Ediilji BanalMaila, IMS 

Lt-Col Lawn IK e impey 

Col Bi’iijamin William Marlow 

Lt.-Col JIarold Fenton Jai ob 

Lt -Col. Francis Bevillc Prnh aiix 
Lt -Col Stuart (Joorgc' Knox 
Col Hugh Whitchurch Perry 
Henry Ci cil Fi-rard 

Charles Evelyn Arbuthnot Williajn Oldham 

Evan Macon ochie 

Francis Coopo French 

Brevet Col C W ii Rich.iidson 

Lt.-Col. A P Trevor 

Horatio Norman Jiolton 

Louis James Ker^liaw 

H, S. Laqrence 

L. E. BueWey 
0. H. Bompas 

M. M. S. Gubbay 
MaJ.-Gen. R. Wapshare 
Brig-Gcn, J. M. Walter 


Officers of the Order. 

Sir John Wood 

Registrar^ Col. Sir Douglas Dawson 

The Most Eminent Order of the 
Indian Empire. 

This Order, Instituted by H. M. Queen 
Victoria, Empress of India, Jan. Ist, 1878, and 
extended and enlarged in 1886, 1887, 1892, 1897, 
and 1902,18 conferred for services rendered to the 
Indian Empire, and consists of the Sovereign, a 
Grand Master, thirty-two Knights Grand Com- 
manders (of whom the Grand Master is first and 
principal), ninety-two Knights Commanders, 
and an indefinite number of Companions (not 
exceeding, without special statute, 20 nomina- 
tnons in any one year) , also Extra and Honorary 
Members over and above the vacancies caused 
by promotion to a higher class of the Order, as 
well as certain Additional Knights and Com- 
panions appointed by special statute Jan Isl, 
1909, commemorative of the 50th Anniversary 
of the assumption of Crown Govt in India. 

The Insignia are (i) The Collar of gold 
formed of elephants, lotus flowers, peacocks in 
their pride, and Indian roses, in the centre the 
Imperial Crown the whole linked together with 
chains , (it) The Star of the Knight Grand 
Commander, comprised of five rays of silver, 
having a small ray of gold between each of them, 
the whole alternately plain and scaled, issuing 
from a gold centre, having thereon Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria’s Royal Effigy, within a purple 
circle, edged and lettered gold, inscribed Itn- 
peratncis Ausptcii^, and surmounted by an Im- 
perial Crown gold , (ttt) The Badge, consisting 
of a rose, enamelled gules, barbed vert, and 
having In the centre Her Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria’s Royal Efiigy, within a purple circle, edged 
and lettered gold, inscribed Imperatncis Aws- 
piciis, surmounted by an Imperial Crown, also 
gold ; (to) The Mantle is of Imperial purple 
satin, lined with and fastened by a cordon of 
white silk, with purple silk and gold tassels 
attached On the left side a representation of 
the Star of the Order 

A Knight Commander wears (a) around his 
neck a ribbon two Inches in width, of the same 
colour (purple) and pattern as a Knight Grand 
Commander, pendent therefrom a badge of 
smaller size (&) on his left breast a star, similar 
to that of the first class, but the rays of which 
are all of silver. 

The above mentioned Insignia are returned 
at death to the Central Chancery, or if tlie 
Knight was resident in India to the Secretary 
of the Order at Calcutta. 

A Companion wears from the left breast a 
badge (not returnable at death) of the same form 
as appointed for a Knight Comminder, but of 
smaller size, pendent to a like ribbon of the 
breadth of one and a half inches. 

Sovereign of the Order : — The King, 
Emperor of India. 

Grand Master of the Order:— Baron 
Choi ms ford. 
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Honorary Knights Grand Commanders. 
(G. C. I. E.) 

The w-Bmperor of Korea 

Shaikh Sir Khazal Khan, Shaikh of Moham- 

merah and Dependencies 

Extra Knight Grand Commander 

(G. C I. E.) 

The Duke of Connaught 

Knights Grand Commanders (G.C.I.E.) 

Lord Reay 
The Rao of Cutch 
Lord Lansdowne 
Lord Harris 
The Nawab of Tonk 
The Wall of Kalat 
Lord Sandhurst 
Maharaja of Karauli 
Thakur Sahib of Gondal 
Thakur Sahib of Monvi 
Sir George Faudel-Phillips 
The Maharaja of Bertarea 
Sir Sher Muhammad Khan of Paiaiipiir 
Lord Curzon of Koddleston 
The Maharaja of Jaipur 
The Maharaja of Orchha 
Lord Ampthill 
Maharao of Bundi 
General Sir Alfred Gaselee 
The Maha Rao of Sirohi 
The Aga Khan 
The Maharaja of Travancore 
Lord Lamington 
The Begam of Bhopal 
Sir Edmond Elies 
The Nawab of Janjira 
Sir Waiter Laurence 
Sir Arthur Lawley 
The Maharaja of Bikaner 
Tlie Maha Rao of Kotah 
Lord Sydenham 
The Nawab of Rampur 
MaharaJ Sir Kishen Parshad 
Lord Hardin ge 
Lord Carmichael 
Maharaja of Kashmir 
Sir Louis Dane 
Maharaja of Bobbill 
Lord Stamfordham 
Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson 
Sir John Jordan i 
The Maharana of Udaipur 
\ The Maharaja of Patiala 
The Mir of Khairpur 
The Raja of Cochin 
Lord Pentland 
The Raja of Pudukottal 
Lord Williugdon 
Maharaja of Kolhapur 
The Yuvaraja of Mysore 
Sir Charles Stuart Bayley 
Maharaja of Darbhanga 
n H the Maharaja of Jind 
The Earl of Ronaldshay 
Sir Michael Francis 0’Dwv< r , 

Lt -Col Sir George Olaf Roos-Keppi 1 
Sir Gulam Muliammad Ali, Prin(;e ol Aicot 
Maj-Gcn. Sir Percy Zacbariah Cox 
H. H, the Maharaja of Indore 
The Raja of Cochin 
Sir Wiilto Duke 


Honorary Knights Commanders 
(K. C. I. E.) 

Sir Leon E. Clement-Thomas 
H. £. Shaikh Sir Khazal Khan, Shaikh of 
Moharamerah and Dependencies 
Dr. Sven Hedin 

The Sultan of Shehr and Mokalla 
Prince Ismail Mirza, Amir-l-Akrain 
Cavallere Filippo De’FllIppi 
General Sir Bhira Shum-Shere Jung Bahadur, 
Rana of Nepal 

Knights Commanders (K C. I. £.) 

Sir Alexander Meadows Rendel 

Surg.-Gen Sir Benjamin Simpson 

Sir Albert James Leppoc Cappel 

Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace 

Sir Alfred Woodley Croft 

Sir Bradford Leslie 

Sir Arthur Baron Camock 

Sir Guildford Molesworth 

Sir Frederick Russell Hogg 

Sir Henry Mortimer Durand 

Sir Arthur George Maepherson 

Sir Henry Stuart Cunningham 

Raja of Lunawara 

Sir Roper Lethbridge 

Sir Henry Hoyle Howorth 

Sir Edward CUarlcs Kayll Ollnant 

Sir Henry Seymour King 

Baron Inchcape 

Col. Sir Henry Revenshaw Thuillicr 

Sir«Wm. R Brooke 

Maharaja of Gidhaur 

Lieut -Col. Sir Adelbert Cecil Talbot 

H H. Maharaja of Ajaigarh 

Sir Henry William Bliss 

Nawab of Loharu 

Sir John Jardine 

Rear-Admiral Sir John Hext 

Sir Mancherjee Bhownaggree 

Col. Sir Thomas Holdich 

Sir Andrew Wingate 

Raja Sir Hamam Singh, Ahluwalia 

Sir S. Subramaniya Aiyar 

Sir Alexander Cunningham 

Sir Henry Evan Murchison James 

Sir James George Scott 

Sir Lawrence Hugh Jenkins 

Sir Herbert Thirkell White 

Sir Frederick Augustus Nicholsou 

Sir Arthur Upton Fanshawe 

Raja Dhiraj of Shahpura 

Sir Gangadhar Rao Ganesb, Chief of Miraj 
(Senior Branch) 

Brevet-Col Sir Buchanan Scott 
Col Sir John Walter Ottley 
H H Raja of Sailana 

Lleut.-Col Sir Francis Edward Younghusband 
Major-General Sir James R. L Macdonald 
Sri Sir Ugyen Wangchuk, Tongsa Penlop of 
Bhutan 

Sir Fredric Styles Philpin Lely 
Lt -Col Sir Arthur Henry McMahon 
Gen Sir Donald James Sim McLeod 
Maharaja of Balrampur 
Sir Francis Whitmore Smith 
Nawab of Pahasu 
Sir Arthur Naylor Wollaston 
Sir Thomas Henry Holland 
Nawab of Hj dcrabad 
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U. H. Maharajadliiraja of Kishangarb 

Baja of Mabmudabad 

Sir Trevredyn Basbleigb WsTine 

Sir Ricbard Morris Dane 

Mabarajadbiraja of Burdwan 

Raja of Pooncb 

Sir William Stevenson Meyer 

Sir Wilhelm SchUcb 

Sir Theodore Morison 

Lieut.-Gen Sir llobert Irvin Scallon 

Sir John David Rees 

Rear-Admiral Sir Edmond John Warre Slade 

Sir John Benton 

Sir Frederick William Duke 

Sir Archdaie Earle 

Sir Charles Stewart- Wilson 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir Malcolm Henry Stanley Grover 

Sir Charles Raitt Cleveland 

Lieut.-Gen Sir Douglas Haig 

Lieut -Col Sir Hugh Daly 

Sir Henry Parsall Burt 

Sir James Houssemayne DiiBoulay 

Sir Rajendra Nath Mukharji 

Lleut.-Col Sir Henry Beaiifoy IhornliiU 

Sir Gangadhar Madho Chitnavis 

H. H Nawab of Jaora State 

H. H. Raja of Sitamau State 

Raj Sahib Sir Amarsmhji Banesinhji (YanLaiier) 

Sir Ram Krishna Gopal Bhandarkar 

Sir Michael Pilose 

Rear-Adm. Sr Colin Richard Koppcl 
Sir John Stanley 
Sir Saint-Hill Eardley-Wilmot 
Sir Francis Edward Spring 
Maharaja Sri Sir Vickrama Deo 
Rana Sir Sheoraz Singh (UP) 

H. H. Maharaja of Alwar 

H. H. Maharawat of Partabgarh 

H. H. Maharaja of Bijawar State, Bundclkhand 

Sir John Twigg 

Sir Geoige Abraham Grierson 

Sir Marc Aurel Stem 

Maj.-Gen. Sir Francis Henry Rutliciford 
Drummond 

H. H. Maharawal of Duiigurpur 
Nawab Sir Bahram Khan 
Sir Henry Alexander Kirk 
Sir Alfred Gibbs Bourne 
Chief of Jamkhandi 
Sir Frank CampbeD Gates 
Sir George Macartney 
Sir Edward Douglas Maclagan 
Maj.-Gen. Sir George John Younghubbaud 
Sir Brian Egerton 
Maharaja of Dinajpur 
Sir Stephen George Sale 
Sir Prabhashankar D Pattan 
Maliaraja of Kuslmba/aar 
Lieut -Col Sir John Ramsay 
Sir William Maxwell 
Sir Feridoonji Jamshedji, 0 s I 
Sir Mokshagundam Visvesvuray.i 
His Highness the Chief oi Samtiiar 
Sir John Stuart Donald 
Lieut -Col Sir Percy Molesworth Sykes 
Sir Edward Vere Levinge 
Nawab Sir Syed Shams-ul-Huda 
Raja Sir Eampal Singh 
Sir Alexander Henderson Dlack 
Sir Sao Mawng 

H. H. Raja Sir *Vrjun Singh of Narsingarh 
Captain Malik Sir Umar i^yat Khan 
Sir Robert Bailey Clegg 


Sir Henry Wheeler 
Sir Mahadoo B. Chaiibal 
Sir Jajnes Walker 
Mlrza Sir Abbas All Baig 
H H tlie Raja oi Bilaspiir 
Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul QaiMiln 
Sardar Sir Shanisher Singh 
Mnjor-lh n Sir Rah igh (Jillx'rt Lg('rtoii 
Major-G('n Sir Henry D’Uiban K( aiy 
Sir George Cunningham Biulninan 
Major-G('n Sli William Gi orge La^\ react Btviiou 
Eaia of Rajgarh 
Raja of Charnba 
Raja ot Snk( t 
Rana ot Banvani 
Raja ot Soitapur 
i!apt Raja Sir Han Singh 
I Sir .lohn Barry Wood 
Sir Bertram Sansjnarc z Car( \ 

Sir \llr(d Hamilton (Jrant 

Thaknr Saheb ot Jtajkot 

Lt -Col W J Bin lianau 

Lt -('Ol Raja .laieli and ot Lamba/ifton 

R( ar- Admiral D bt A Wak( 

Ex-Officio Companions (C 1. E.) 

Sir Courtenay P Ilbert 

Honorary Companions (C. I. E. 

Laurent Mane Emile Bcn,uchamp 
Jean Etienne Justin Schneider 
Haji Mohammad All Ruis-ut-Tujjar 
Jamts Carruthers Rhea Ewing 
Saiyid Taimur-Biu-I aisal, Sultan ot Ma qut « 
Om.ui 

Lt -(‘ol <thana IdinkraJn 
Jit -Col Rana M.iliindra 
SlKik Alidulla Hin lisa 

Haidar Khan, Clin 1 ol ILnal Daiid, J’l lem 
Gulf 

MonsKiir bf on Vassiln\it<h SirqiKi'MUJi 
I MiriSa All Karam Khan Slmj<i-i-JSizam 

I Companions (C. I E ) 

I Thomas Mitchell Gibbon 
I George Smith 
j Col John H, Rivett-Carnac 
I Roscoe Boequet 
1 Pierie Francois Henri Nanquetle 
Stephen Paget Walter Vyvyan Luke 
I Sir Charles James Lvall 
' Charles Edward Pitman 
! Richard Isaac Bruce 
Sir Steuart Colvin Bayley 
Lieut -Col Charles William Owcu 
George Felton Mathew 
Sir Henry Christopher Mance 
Maj -Gcnl, Thomas Ross Church 
Thakur Bichu Singh 
Rev. William Miller 
Benjamin Lewis Rice 
Mortimer Sloper Howell 
Maj -Gen. Viscount Downe 
Sir George Watt, M B. 

Joseph Italph Edward John Rojle 

Rai Mehta Punua Lalji 

The Rt. Hon. Saiyid Ameer All 

William James M^tlaud 

Col. Charles Wemysa Muir 

Sir Frank Forbes Adam 

Frederick Thomas Granville W^ltou 
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Maior.'Gen Charles Smith Maclean 

Major-Qen. James Cavan Berkeley 

Charles Henry Tawney 

Henry Irwin 

Arthur H. Hildebrand 

Sir James L. Walker 

Surgn.-Maj. John Findlay 

Rayner Childe Barker 

Tjieut -Col Charles Henry Ellison Adamson 

(ten William Percival Tojukins 

Bcrthold Ribbentrop 

Langton P. Walsh 

Jeremiah G Horsfall 

Edmund Neel 

brevet Lieut -Col Sir George L Holford 

Maj -Gen L H E Tucker 

Ernest Octavius Walker 

Sir John Prescott Hewett 

Tjeut -Col Henry Percy Polngdestre Leigh 

Sir J Bampfylde Fuller 

PiPorge P'-ingle Bose 

Diwan Ganpat Rai 

Sir William Turner Thiselton-Dj er 

Uajor«Gen G F L. Marshall 

Edward Horace Man 

Bertram 8 Carey 

Lieut -Gen Sir G L R RieUardson 

Paul Gregory Mclitus 

Lt -Col Sir Richard Carnae Teniiile 

Edward C S George 

Lt -Col. J Manners Smith 

(’ol Frank William Chatterton 

Sn Bam Bhikaji Jatar 

Fazulbhai Visram 

Col H S Jarett 

Arthur C Hankin 

\(lam G Tytler 

(Jharles E Buckland 

Alexander B. Patterson 

Harry A. Ac worth 

Col 0. A Porteous 

('ol C T Lane 

Sir Steyning W Edgerley 

Nawab Abdul Jabbar, Khan Bahadur 

Col W R Y eliding 

Henry J. Stanyon 

Frederick John Johnstone 

Col Samuel Haslett Browne 

Dr Rash Behan Ghosh 

Frank Henry Cook 

Francis Brskine Dempster 

Lieut -Col. John Shakespear 

Lieut -Col James John Macleod 

Capt Norman Franks 

^ir WiUiam Earnshaw Cooper 

Sahara j Rajashri Sankara Subbaiyar 

Khan Bahadur Sir Naoroji Pestonji Vakil 

CoL Russell Richard Pulford 

Col Algernon George Arnold Durand 

Col Robert Alexander Wau( hope 

Kdwin Darlington 

Dr. Waldemar M. Haffkine 

Dr, Augustus Frederick Rudolf Hoernle 

Kustamji Dhanjibhai Mehta 

Charles Godolphm William Hasting'' 

Khan Bahadur Mancherp Rustainji Dhoiu 
John Charles F. Gordon * 

'R Benjamin Robertson 
pancan James Maepherson 
[ohn Campbell Arbuthnott 
dr Robert Warrand Carlyle 
denry Cecil Forard 
Robert Batson Joiner 


Charles George Palmer 
Lieut -Col Samuel John Thomson 
Ral Bahadur Sir Blpln Krishna Bose 
P. C. H. Snow 

Hony. Lieut -Col. Kunwar Bir Bikram Singh 

Lieut -Col A. B Mlnchin 

W. T Van Someien 

Charles Still 

Col H. K. McKay 

A. Izat 

Lieut -Col W B Browning 
Lieut -Col J. J. Holdsworth 
Francis Jack Needham 
Robert Giles 

Vishwanath Patankar Madhava Rao 

Col Walter Gawen King 

James Sykes Gamble 

Sir George William Forrest 

Lieut.-Col Frank Pophara Young 

Reginald Hawkins Greenstreet 

Khan Bahadur Kazi Jalal-ud-din, Akhiind/iida, 


Of Kandahar 
John Sturrock 
John Stuart Beresford 
Lieut -Col Malcolm John Meade 
Edward l.ouis Cappell 
Sir Lancelot Hare 
George Moss Harriott 
Frederick George Brunton Trevor 
Diwan Bahadur P Rajaratna Mudaliyar 
Sir Walter Charleton Hughes 
Edmund Penny 
Henry Marsh 

Lieut -Col BertJand Evelyn Mdllsh Gurdon 
Rai Bahadur Sir Kailasb Cliandra Bose 
Henry Felix Hertz 
Courtenay Walter Bennett 
Rear-Admiral Walter Somerville Goodruli^e 
Col Solomon Charles Fredeiiek Pede 
Bertram Prior Standen 
Henry Alexander Sim 

fill- Tompo T?nhPTf. 'nunloTi-Sniil ll 


Col John Crimmin 

Lieut -Col Granville Henry Loeli 

Fardunjl Kuvarjl Tarapurvala 

Babu Kali Nath Mitter 

Sir WUliara Jameson Soulsby 

Col. WJUlara John Read Bainsford 

Col Oswald Claude Radford 

Major-General George Kenneth Scott-MonerL ff 

Brig-General Thomas Edwm Scott 

Lieut -Col Laurence Austiue Waddell 

Geu'Tal Asaf All Khan 

Subadar-Major Sardar Khan 

Hony. Capt Yasin Khan 

Sidney Preston 

Sir Murray Hammick 

Sir Alexander Pedler 

Sir Richard Araphlett Lamb 

Alexander Lauzun Pendock Tucker 

Diwan Bahadur Kanchi Krishnaswami Hao 

Lieut -Col John Clibborn 

Col George Wmgate 

iaeut.-Col George Hart Desmond Gimlette 
Arthur Henry Wallis 
Alexander Johnstone Dunlop 
George Herbert Dacres Walker 
Rai Bahadur Nanak Chand 
Sir Spencer Harcourt Butler 
Lleut-C^l. Frank Cooke Webb Ware 
Hony. Major Thomas Heniy Hill 
Alexander Porteous 
j Col Thomas Elwood Lindsay Bat* 
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Hon. Lockhart Mathew St. Olalr 
Sir Eeid 

Bao Bahadur Pandit Sakhdeo Farshad 
Stuart Mitford Fraser 

Ma].-Gen. Francis Edward Archibald Chainlet 

Lt.-Gen. Ernest De Brath 

Walter Bernard de Wlnton 

Algernon* Elliott 

Lt.*Col. Charles Arnold Koiuball 

Lieut. -Col. John Hodding 

Edward Giles 

HavUland Le Mesurier 

Robert Nathan 

Lieut -Col Alfred William Alcock 

Arthur HiU 

Douglas Donald 

Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose 

Mehtar Shuja-ul-Mulk. of Chitral 

Raja Muhammed Nazim Khan, Mir of Hunza 

Raja Sikandar Khan, of Nugur 

Sir William Dickson Cruickshank 

Thomas Jewell Bennett 

Henry Wenden 

Charles Henry Wilson 

Rao Bahadur Shyam Siindar Lai, Dlwan of 
Kishangarh 

Robert Herriot Henderson 

Mir Mehrulla Khan, Raisani 

Nawab Fateh All Khan, Kazilbash 

Charles Henry West 

John Pollen 

Charles Brown 

George Huddleston 

Lleut.-Col Montagu William Douglas 

Major-General Havelock Hudson 

Lieut -Col Arthur D'Arcy Gordon Baunermaii 

Rai Bahadur Gunga Ram 

Robert Douglas Hare 

William Bell 

Claude Hamilton Archer Hill 

Edward Henry Scamander Clarke 

Webster Boyle Gordon 

Lieut.-Col Robert Arthur Edward Benn 

Madhu Sudhan Das 

George James Ferram 

Raja Pertab Bahadur Sing 

Sir C. Sankaran Nayar 

William Ninnis Porter 

Stephen Finney 

Edward Waller Stoney 

Walter Home 

C. W, Waddlngton 

Khan Bahadur Barjorji Dorabjl Patel 
John Claude White 
Lleut.-Col. W. F. T. O’Connor 
Lionel Truninger 
Lieut -Col. Robert Bird 
David Bayne Horn 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Brooke Rawlinson 
Richard Grant Peter Purcell McDonnell 
Commander George Wilson 
Captain Thomas Webster Kemp 
William Harrison Moreland 
Plrajlrao Bapu Saheb Ghatge 
Henry Robert Conway Dobbs 
Surg.-Gen. Wilham Richard Browne 
Montague de Pomeroy Webb 
Hugh William Orange 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Archer 
Lionel Maling Wynch 
Arthur William Uglow Pope 
Nicholas Dodd Beatson-Bell 
George Frederick William Thlbaut 


Ma]o^General WUliam Arthur Watson 
Ool. Alain Ohartler de Lotbiniere Joly de 
Lotblniere 

Lleut.-Col. Aubrey John O’Brien 
Herbert Cunningham Clogstoun 
Thomas Robert John Ward 
Lleut.-Col Charles Ferguson Campbell 
Brig -Genl Harry Davis Watson 
Hon. Sir Derek William Geoige Keppel 
Commander Sir Charles Leopold Cust 
Lt -Col Sir David Prain 
Col William John Daniell Dundee 
Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola 
Sir Sundar Lai 
Sir Edward Albert Gait 
Robert Greig Kennedy 

Hony. Col. Arthur Hills Gleadowe-Newcomen 
Edward Anthony Doran 
Col. Henry Thomas Poase 
Lieut -Col Malcolm Sydenham Clarke Campbell 
Lieut -Col. Arthur Le Grand Jacob 
Sir John Stratheden Campbell 
Srimant Ananclrao Gaekwar Frederick Palmer 
Thomas Henry Stillingfleet Biddulpb 
Surgn -Lieut -Col Sir Warren Roland Crooke- 
Lawless 

Lieut -Col. Alexander John Maunse Mac* 
Laughlin 

George Claudius Beresford Stirling 
Francis St George Manners-Smith 
Lieut -CoL David Melville Bablugton 
Samuel Dlgby 

Sir Pazhamarneri Sundaram Aiyar Slvaswam; 
Aiyar 

Francis Guy Selby 

Lieut -Gen. William Riddell Birdwood 
William Herbert Dobbie 
Lieut.-Col John Norman MacLeod 
Rear-Admiral George Haylej -Hewett 
Ralph BuUer Hugbes-Buller 
Lieut -Col. Francis Frederic Perry 
Lt -Col Francis Granville Bev.lle 
Diwan Bahadur Dlwan Daya Kishen Kaul 
Lieut.-Col Stuart Hill Godfrey 
Lieut -Colonel Denys Brooke Blakeway 
Maung Bah -Too 

Brigadier- General Ernest William Stuart Kin 
Maconebv 

William Ellis Jardlne 

Thomas Corby Wilson 

Major-General Alfred Horsford Blngley 

Sir Frederick Loch Halllday 

Percy Wyndham 

Hugh Sj^ncer 

Charles Ernest Low 

Cecil Ward Chlchele-Plowden 

William King- Wood 

T.ieut -Col. luchmond Trevor Crichton 

Albert Claude Verrierea 

Dlwan Bahadur P. Rajagopala Chariyar 

Maulvi Rahim Baksh 

Muhammad Aziz-ud-dln Khan 

Nilambar Mukharji 

Rai Bahadur Kali Prasanna Ghosh 

Godfrey Butler Hunter Fell 

John Newlands 

Col. James Henry Ellas Beer 

Lieut. -Col. Henry Parkin 

Col. Robert Neil Campbell 

Montagu Sherard Dawes Butler 

Lieut - Col, Stuart George Knox 

Edgar Thurston 

Rai Bahadur Buta Singh 
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James Bennett Brunyate 
Frederick James Wilson 
Reginald Edward Enthoven 
Col. Wilfred Malleson 
Henry Venn Cobb 
Reginald Hugh Brereton 
Nrittya Qopal Basu 
William Lochiei Berkeley Souter 
Joseph John Miillaly 
William Didsbury Sheppard 
Oswald Vivian Bosanquet 
Tanjore Madava Rao Ananda Rao 
John Hubert Marshall 
Wilham Arthur Johns 
Charles Michie Smith 
Lieut -Col. Arthur Grey 
Lt.-Col. George Grant Gordon 
Col Frank Goodwin 

Lieut -Col. George Frederick Chenevix-Trench 

Archibald Young Gibbs Campbell 

Andrew Bigoe Barnard 

James Adolpus Guider 

John Paul Warbarton 

James William Douglas Johnstone 

James Herbert Scabrooke 

Walter Culley Madge 

Lieut.-Col Wallace Christopher Ramsay Stratton 
James Scott 

Lieut.-Col Edward Charles Bayley 

^i Bahadur Lala Sheo Prasad 

Frederick William Johnstone 

Edward Gelson Gregson 

William Malcolm Hailey 

Col Benjamin William Marlow 

nerbert Gerald Tomkins 

Henry Whitby Smith 

Lieut -Col. Francis Beville Prideaux 

Licut-Col Arthur Prescott Trevor 


Lieut.-Col Ramsay Frederick Clayton Gordon 

Col Charles MacTaggart 

Nawab Mirza Mahdi Husain 

Hopetoun Gabriel Stokes 

Lieut.-Col. Leonard Rogers 

Nawab Muhammad Abdul Majid 

Ludovic Charles Porter 

Henry Sharp 

Arthur Venis 

Mahamahopadhyaya Hara Prasad Shashtri 
Lt -Col. Allen McConaghey 
Nawab Kaisar Khan, Chief of the Magassi 
Tribe 

kai Bahadur Diwan Jamiat Rai 
Robert Charles Francys Volkcrs 
^Henry Hubert Hayden 
Alexander Muirhead 
Alexander Emanuel English 
Maung Myat Tun Aung 
^Villiam Rucker Stikeman 
Edward Robert Kaye Blenkinsop 
George Sanky Hart, ^ , 

Nawab Muhammad SalamuUah Khan Bahadur, 
Jagirdar ol Deulghat 
John Henry Kerr 
Col George Henry Evans 
tieut.-Col. Henry Burden 
George William Kuchler 
John Ghest Gumming 
Rev John Anderson Graham 
l^ancis Hugh Stewart 
Toms James Kershaw 
(WiUiam Taylor Cathcart 
gAnecgee Byramjee Badabhoy 


Rao Raja Raghunath Rao Dinkar (Gwalior) 

Pandit Kailas Narayan Haksar 

Lieut -Col Ernest Douglas Money 

Lieut.-Col Hugh Roderick Stockley 

Major John McKenzie 

Lieut -Coi Richard Godfrey Jones 

Jaghirdar Desraj Urs 

Lieut.-Col Armine Brereton Dew 

Lieut.-Col James Reed Roberts 

Lieut -Col Lawrence Impey 

Col Alexander William Macrae 

Arthur Ernest Lawson 

Albion Rajkumar Banerji 

Major Frederick Fenn Elwes 

Col William Burgess Wright 

Cecil Archibald Smith 

Baba Gurbaksh Singh Bedl 

Col Gilbert Walter Palin 

Col Robert Edward Pemberton Plgott 

Col. William Daniel Henry 

Gerald Francis Keatinge 

Major John Glennie Grcig 

Sardar Naoroji Pudamji 

Vala Laksman Meram, Chief of Thana-DevH 

Claude Alexander Barron 

Leonard William Reynolds 

Charles Archibald Walker Rose 

Major Arthur Dennys Gilbert Ramsay 

Brig -General Rudolph E. T Hogg. 

Pierce Langrishe Moore 
Alfred Chatterton 
Major Arthur Abercromby Duff 
Lt -Col John Lawrence William fIrench-Mullen 
Bernard Coventry 
Albert John Harrison 
Richard Hamilton Campbell 
Rao Bahadur Bangalore Perumal AnnaswamI 
Mudaliar 

Frederick George Wiglcy 
Prafulla Chandra Ra> 

Col Francis Raymond 
Major-General Michael Joseph Tighe 
Lieut -Col William Bernard James 
Brevet-Colonel Sydney D'Aguilar Crookshank 
Edward Denison Ross 
John Hugh Cox 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Israr Hasan Khan 

Brig -General Reginald O’Bryan Taylor 

David Wann Aikman 

Rai Bahadur Pandit Hari Klshan Kaul 

Lieut -Col Fredeiick WiUiara Wodehouse 

Major- General Sir Richard Henry Ewart 

Major-General Maitland Cowper 

Thomas Walker Arnold 

Lieut -Col Charles Henry James 

Rana Hira Singh of Dhami 

Alexander Blake Shakespear 

John Hope Simpson 

Major Hugh Stewart 

Major William Glen Liston 

Col. Edwin Henry de Vere Atkinson 

Walter Stanley Talbot 

Frank Adrian Lodge 

Col Robert William Layard Dunlop 

Lieut -Col Walter James Buchanan 

Hrishi Kesh Laha 

Naiml Bhusan Gupta 

Joseph Terence Owen Barnard 

Lieut.-Col. Townley Richard Filgate 

Alexander Macdonald Rouse 

Charles Cahill Sheridan 

Brevet-Lieut.-Colonel Herbert de Lisle Bollard- 
Lowsley 
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Brcvct-Lt -Coloucl William Wilfrid Bickford 

Hony Col. John George Knowles 

Henry Cuthbert Streatfield 

Lt -Col Cecil Kaye 

William Foster 

Lt*-Col G‘K Walker 

Sardar Appajl llao Sitole Aukkar 

W, H. Arden- Wood 

Sardar Arur Singh 

W, C. Abhraore 

Colonel B. J. Blackliain 

P. B. Cadell 

Major W. L Campbell 

Lieut -Col. G. 8. Crawford 

W. C. M. Dundas 

Hon. Col V. N. Hickley 

H. F, Howard 

9, H. Lace 

L. Mercer 

Bhupendia Nath Mitra 
A. P. Muddimau 
J. B. Pearfeon 
H. L. Stephenson 
Major n B, St. John 
J. H. Stone 

Abanindra Nath Tagore 

0. C. Watson 

Hugh Edward Clerk 

Percy James Mead 

Deb a Prosad Sarbadhikari 

Frank Charles Daly 

Mir Shams Shah, Khan Bahadur 

Hajl Bukhsh Ellahie, Khan Sahib 

Frank Edwin Gwyther 

James Gargravc Cove rnton 

Louis E B. Cobden-Bamsay 

William Pell Barton 

George Batley Scott 

Bangnath Narsingh Mudholkar 

Hebbalalu Vclaur Nnnjundayya 

Lieut.-Colonol James Curiy Bobertson 

William Sinclair Mams 

Baghunath Vcnkaji Sabms 

Col William MolcsMOith 

Phillip Glynn Messent 

Lalubhai Samaldas Mehta 

Leonard Birley 

Mohendranath Bay 

Frank iYcderick Lyall 

Col. George James Hamilton Bell 

Frank Currie Lowis 

Lewis French 

Col. Sidney Mercer B(>nny 

Major Walter Hugh Jtlfcry 

Bichard Meredith 

Albert Howard 

Major E D Wilson Greig 

Harold Arden Close 

Blchard Hugh Tiekcll 

Francis Samuel Alfred Slocock 

Lieut.-Col Fitz Warren liloyd 

Lieut -Ctd Arthur Leslie Jacob 

Nawab Khair Baksh, Khan Baliudifi 

Thomas Summers 

Henry James Wafccly Fry 

Kiran Chandra De 

Frank Wlllington Caiter 

Charles Montague King 

Shiekh Bale Hussam, Khan Bahadur 

Edward Bawson Gardiner 

George Thomas Barlow 

Frederick Samuel Philip Swann 

Berkeley John Byng Stephens 


Mir Kamal Klian, Jam of Lag Bela, Kalat 
Bear- Admiral Walter Lumsden 
Major-General Dewan Bishan Das (Jammu and 
Kashmir) 

Major Frederic Gauntlett 
Major Samuel Bichard Cliristophcrs 
(’oioiul George William Patrick Dennys 
William Peter Sangsti r 
ivtoritaguc Hill 

Major Frederick Marbhman Bailey 

Sahlbzada Abdus Samad, Khan of Bampur 

Cecil Bernard Cottcrell 

Alfred Windham Lushington 

Suleman Haji Kasim Mitha 

Captain George Pridcaux JMillett 

Ram Charan Mitra 

Lieut -Col Walter I'homas Grice 

Lieut -Col Hector Travers Dennys 

Sclwyn Howe irremantlc 

Zia-ud-din Ahmed 

Abdul Karim Abciul Shakur Jamal 

Lt -Col Cecil Charles Stewart Barry 

John Frederick Gruniug 

Lt -Col Benjamin Holloway 

Br(‘\ c t-Lt -Col Cyril Mosley Wagstaff 

Arthur Robert Anderson 

Col. Charles Henry Cowie 

Kunwar Maharaj Smgh 

David Petrie 

Godfrey Charles Denham 

Lt -Col Charles Joseph Windliam 

Her belt George Chick 

Lt -Col Charles Henry Dudley Ryder 

Geofifrey F de Montmorency 

Baja Pratab Singh of Ali Bajpiir 

Major* G('ncral Vere Bonamy Fane 

bi< lit -Col Cecil John Lyons AUauson 

Chunllal Hari Lai Setalvad 

John Andrew Turner 

Suresh Piasad Sarbadhikary 

John Norman Tajlor 

Klmn B«ihadur Sardar Din Muliamuiad Khan 
Lionel Linton Tomkins 
Douglas Marshall Straight 
Motl Chund 
Matthew Hunter 
Jolm d’arlton Whitty 
Moses Mordecai Simeon Giibbay 
Lieut -Col C A Muspratt-Williaiiis 
Raja Bhagwat Baj Baliadur Smgh of Sohawal 
Lt -Col Robert Charles Mac Watt 
George Pans Dick 
Horatio Norman Bolton 
Major William Jolm Keen 
Lieut -('ol William MagiU Kennedy 
Sheikh Maqbul Husain 
LngddicT-Gencral Cyril Harcourt Bor 
Brigadier -General Offey Bohun Stovin lairles 
Shore 

Lii‘ut -Col George Sim Ogg 

Lieut -Col Charles Hugh Hodges Nugent 

Commander M W Farewell 

Major John Bertram Cimliffe 

Evelyn Berkeley Howell 

Colonel William Montague Ellis 

Baja Venganad Vasudeva Baja 

Lieut -Col James Jackson 

James Anderson Dickson McBaln 

Bao Bahadur Ganesh Krishna Sathe 

Christopher Addams-Wliliams 

Bat Bahadur Banshidhajr Banerji 

Hammett Reginald Glode Halley 

Robert Thomas Dundaa 
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B.'gla(i1d George Kilby 

Robert Egerton Purves 

Arthur Bradley Kettlewell 

Lala Ram Sarau Das 

Khan Bahadur Mian Muhammad Shaft 

Hugh Aylmer Thornton 

Charles Stewart Middleml<^s 

Major Frederick Kerman \Ylilte 

John Loader Jlafley 

DlWan Bahadur Tiwari Chhajuram 

Seth Chandmul Dhudha 

Steuart Edmund Pears 

William Nawton Maw 

John Edward Webster 

Cant. A G J Macllwalne 

Brig -General H. A. K Jennings 

Lt.-Col T. G Peacocke 

Major E J Mollison 

Thomas Avery 

Captain E. W Huddleston 

Maj and Br(3vet-Col Richard Alexander Steel 

Lt -Col J. W B Mere wether 

Col. W G L. Beynon 

Lt -Col d'Arey Charles Brownlow 

Jirevet Lt -Col G E\t‘]Yii Lcacliman 

R W. Bullard 

Brevet- Lt -Col. F W Radcliffe 
E L Bagshawe 
Charles John Emile Clericl 
Lt -Col A K Rawlins 
Major Amrose Boxwell 
Lt.-Col N R. Radchffe 
Major William Gillit 
William John Keith 
Henry Miller 
G B Power 
Robert Erskine Holland 
Lt.-Col James Graham Hojel 
Col. John Farmer 
A. J. W. Kltchin 
W R. Gourlay 
W S Coutis 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Azir-ud-din Husain, 
Saheb Bahadur 
lit -Col Westwood Norman H 
(Tern.) Major R S F. Macrae 
Charles Augustus Tegart 
Major R E H Griffith 
P. A. Cliurchward 
Dlwan Bahadur Lala Bishesar Nath 
Eao Bahadur AppajI Ganesh Dandekar 
Charles Francis Fitch 
M. Y. Young 
S. M Burrows 
P. J Hartog 

Captain Drury St. Aubyn Wake 

Lt -Col (Tern -Col ) H. A Young 

Col. Norhorne Kirby 

Lt.-Col. .l.n Dickson 

Commander W R B Douglas 

Lt -Col Hugh Alan Cameron 

Lt -Col W E R Dickson 

Major William Edmund Pve 

Major (Tempy Lt -Col.) S M Rice 

Lt -Col C B Stockes 

Major E. 8. Gillett 

Major E C. Withers 

<:5apt. ITem. Major) Edmund Walter 

Captain Duncan William Wilson 

Francis Sylvester Grimston 

Victor Bayley 

William Alexander 

John Dillon Flynn 


Col Shafto Longflold Craster 
Sidney Robert Hignell 
Denjs do Saumarez Bray 
Ileniy Phillips Tolhnton 
Tames MacKcnn.i 

Edward Twister » 

Tit -Col Da%id W \tcrs Sutherland 
Hegniald Isidore Robert Glaney 
Arthiii Wlllsteed Cook 
Thomas E>ebron Moir 
Tames Crerar 

Robcit Crosthwaite 
Hihr\ Jmshiiigton Holman-Hunt 
Geiald Aj liner lievett-Yeats 
Kai Bahadur Hail Ram Goeiika 
'I’aw Soin Ko 

Dow an Bahadur Pandit Krishna Rao Luxman 
Paonaskar 


Ji\anji .lamshcdji Modi 

Dew'aii Bahadur Kiishiiarajnpuram Pallegondal 
Puttamia Chetty 
Lt -Col John Anderson 
KolHitGlo\fi Jaijiiet 

Majoi (temjioiaiy Lt -Col ) Ralph Fllis Carr- 
llall 

Lt -Col (Temp> Col Alexander II lorom) Ogilvy 
SpClKO 

Lt -Col Charles Albert Edmond O’Meara 
Lt -Col Godfri \ Lamheii' Carta r 
Lt -Col EuH'st \rtlnir Fn dejick iledl 
duel Engiiuei Thomas Hiniv Knight 
llariy Scvmoui Iloyh Pilkington 
Janus Alexandir Ossoiy Fitzpatrick 
Maj David Loik’nart Jlobeitson Lonmer 
Maj Terence Ihimphiey Ke>es 
C.iptain Harold Hav Thorburn 
Licut (Tempy Ca])taiii ) George A Lloyd 


Captain Khan Muhammad Akbar Khan 
Miihi-ud-din Khan, Saidar Bahadur 
Maj -Gen Sardar Natha Singh Sardar Bahadur 
Maj-Gdi Saidar Pooran Singh Bahadur 
Lt -Col Girdhur Singii, Sardai BaJiadur 
Lt -(’ol Haidei Ah Khan, Sardar Bahadur 
Temjiy Ca])t Philip Janes Griffiths Pipon 
’ri'injiy Capt Cecil Sutherland Waite 
Major lames Ainsworth Yates 
Captain Arnold Talbot Wilson 
Major David IMnnio 
Revere nd William Robert Park 
Bie\(*t-Col FTaruis Wiliam Pirric 
Commander Hubert ]\lcKen/ie Salmond 
Lt -Col Felix Oswald Newton Mell 
Tempy Hony Lt -Col Seaburnc Guthrie Arthur 
May Moens 
Lt -Col Bhola N.auth 
Captain Harold Richard Patrick Dickson 
Lt -Col ICknath Hatln 

Major (Tempy. Brig -General) Henry Owen 
Knox 

Col .Tarae^ Archibald Douglas 

Charles Rowlatt Watkins 

John Henry Owens 

Harry St John Bridger Philby 

Major l.ewis Cecrl Wagstaff 

Captein Cyril Peiuose Paige 

Maharaja Tasln Namgyal, Maharaja of Sikkim 

Sao Kawm Kiao Intaleng 

Arthur Herbert Ley 

Peter Henry Clutterbuck 

.Tames Donald 

William Woodword Homell 

Harchandral Vlshindas 
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Lt.-Col. Bawa Jiwan Singh 

Thomas Kyan 

Arthur William Botham 

Henry Francis Cleveland 

Augustus IJenry Deane 

Lt -Ool William Byam Lane 

Harry Nelson Heseltine 

Alexander Langley 

Lt.-Col Henry Smith 

lA -Col Francis William Hallo wes 

Major Henry Coddington Brown 

Bobert Colqohoun Boyle 

Lewis Wynne Hartley 

B^ija Sayyid Abu Jaiar, Taluqdarof Pirpu 

Rai Bahadur Pandit Goplnath 

Jhala Sri Mansinghji Suraj Sinhp 

Khan Bahadur Khan Ahmad Shah 

Assistant Surgeon Kedar Kath Das 

Brig.-General John Latham Bose 

Lt.-Col. Roger Lloyd Kcnnion 
Lt -Col Hugh Augustus Kcppcl Gough 
Tempy. Major John Arnold Wallingcr 
Captain Edward Wilham Charles Noel 
Nawab Nawab Ali Chaudhuri 
C. F. De ba Fosse 
H. R. A . Irw in 
B. M. Samuclson 
W. F. Holms 
G. H. Collier 
T. Emerson 
Ghosal 
A. W. Pim 
G. Rainy 

Majjr G H. Willis 
Lt.-Col EAR. Newman 

E. C Ryland 

F. W. Bain 
J. Desmond 
J. £. Jackson 
J. R. Henderson 
Sardar Gurnam Singh 
Kunwar Unkar Singh of Kota 
Dr, C. A. Barber 

N. N. Wadia 

Raja Ratan Sen Singh of Bansi 

Brig -General R G Strange 

Brig -General K M Poore 

Brig.-General C F Tcmpler 

Col. A. J. Caruana 

Lt.«Col. H. Austen Smith 

Lt.-Col F. A F. Barnadu 

Captains D Vale 

A. 0. McWattf'rs 

Major D Heton 

Major E. T. Rich 

A. V. V. Aiyar 

Sardar Farman All Khan 

Qadir Baksh Khan 

Henry Jamieral P. Hehir 
Kiran Chaul A. B. H. Drew 
Frank WiPai R. F. Sofbbie 
Charles M», Blols-Johnson 
Shiekh RaK 

Edward Rand^dQ^s of thb Ordeb* 
George Thomas Rth.. 

Frederick Samuel Philip s 
Berkeley John Byng Steph^wson 


The Imperial Order of the 
Crown of India. 

This Order was instituted Jan. 1, 1878, 
and for a like purpose with the simultaneously 
created Order of the Indian Empire It con- 
sists of the Queen and Queen Mother with some 
Royal Princesses, and the female relatives of 
Indian Princes or of persons who have held 
conspicuous offices in connection with India. 
Badge, the royal cipher m jewels within an oval 
surmounted by an Heraldic Crown and attached 
to a bow of light blue watered ribbon, edged 
white. Designation, the letters C. I. 

I Sovereign of the Order. 

1 THE KING-EMPEROR OF INDIA. 

I Ladies of the Order (C. 1.) 

I Her Majesty The Queen 
H. M. Queen Alexandra 
n. M the Queen of Norway 
H. R. H. the Princess Royal 
n. R H. the Princess Victoria 

H R H the Princess Christian of Scheleswig- 
Holstein 

H R. H. the Princess Louise (Duchess of 
Argyll) 

H. B H. Princess Henry of Battenberg 
H I and R H the Dowager Duchess of 
Saxc-Coburg and Gotha 
H R H. the Duchess of Albany 
H. R. H the Duchess of Cumberland 
H. R H. the Princess Frederica Baroness of 
von Pawcl-Rammmgen 

H R H the Dowager Grand Duchess of 
Mecklen b urg-S trelitz 

H I, & R H the Grand Duchess Cyril of Russia 

H R. H the Hereditary Princess of Hohenlohe* 
Langenburg 

B R H the Crown Princess of Sweden 
H. R H the Prmcess Patricia of Connaught 
H. B. H the Princess Victoria Elizabeth 
Augustme Charlotte, Hereditary Princess of 
Saxe-Meiningen 

H H. the Princess Victoria of Schleswig- 
Holstein 

H H the Princess Marie-Louise of Schleswig- 
Holstein 

Baroness Kinloss 
Dowager Countess of Mayo 
Lady Jane Emma Crichton 
Dowager Countess of Lytton 
Dowager Baroness Lawrence 
Lady Temple 

Dowager Baroness Napier of Magdala 
Lady Granit Duff 

Dowager Marchioness of Dufiferin and Ava 
Lady Randolph Spencer-Churcbill 
Baroness Reay 

H. H. Maharani of Oooch-Behar 
Maichioneea of Laiudowne 
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Baroness Harris 

H. H. Mahsranl of Qwalior 

Constance Mary Baroness Wenlock 

H. H. Maharanl Sabib Chimna Bai Gaekwar 

H. H. Rani Sahib of Gondal 

H. H. the Dowager Maharani of Mysore 

Lady George Hamilton 

H. H. the Maharani Sahiba of Udaipur 

Alice, Baroness Northcote 


Nora Henrietta, Countess Roberta 

Amelia Maria, Lady White 

Mary Katherine, Lady Lockhart 

Baroness Ampthill 

The Lady Willingdoh ^ 

Countess of Minto * 

Marchioness of Crewe 

H. H Begum of Bhopal 

H. H. Maharani Shri Nundkunvarba 


THE KAISAR 1 HIND MEDAL. 


This decoration was instituted in 1900, the 
preamble to the Royal Warrant — which 
was amended in 1901 and 1912 — bemg as 
follows : — “ Whereas We, taking into Our 
Royal consideration that there do not exist 
adequate means whereby We can reward 
important and useful services rendered to 
Us in Our Indian Empire in the advancement 
of the public interests of Our said Empire, 
and taking also into consideration the ex- 
pediency of distinguishing such services by 
some mark of Our Royal favour Now for 
the purpose of attaining an end so desirable 
as that of thus distinguishing such services 
aforesaid. We have instituted and created, 
and by these presents for Us, Our Heirs 
and Successors, do institute and create a 
new Decoration ” The decoration is styled 
” The Kaisar-i-Hind Medal for Public Ser- 
vice in India *’ and consists of two classes 
The Medal is an oval shaped Badge or Deco- 
ration — in gold for the First Class and in 
silver for the Second Class — with the Royal 
Cypher on one side and on the reverse the 
words “ Kaisar-i-Hmd for Public Service 
in India ,” it is suspended on the left breast 
by a dark blue ribbon. 


Recipients of the 1st Class. 

Abdus Samad Khan of Rampur 
Ahmad, Khan Bahadur Qazl Khalil -ud -Dm 
Allnut, The Rev. Samuel Scott 
Amarchand, Rao Bahadur Ramnarayan 
Ampthill, Margaret, Baroness 
Anderson, The Rev. H. 

Ashton, Albert Frederick 

Barber, Benjamin Russell 

Barnes, M^or Ernest 

Basu, Sir Leilas Chandra, Rai Bahadur 

Beaty, Francis Montagu Algernon 

Beck, Miss Emma Josephine 

Bell, Lt -Col Charles Thornhill 

Benson, Lady 

Bentley, Dr Charles Albert 
Bhandari, Rai Bahadur Gopal Das 
Bhavnagar, Maharani of, 

Biini, Rani Abhayeswarldebi of 
Bikanir, Maharaja of 
Blngley, Major General Alfred 
Biwalkar, Sardar Parashram Krishnarao 
Bonig, Max Carl Christian , 

Booth-Tucker Frederick St. George de Lautour 
Bosanquet, Oswald Vivian 
Bott, Captain R. H. 

Biaml^, Percy Brooke 
Bray, Denys DeSaumares 
Broadway, Alexander 
l^wxi, Eey. A. B. 

Brown, Rev. W, B. W. 


Brunton, James Forest 
Buchanan, Rev. John 
Burn, Richaid 

Burnett, General Sir Charles John 
Calnan, Denis 

Campbell, Colonel Sir Robert Neil 
Campion, John Montriou 
Oarleton, Marcus Bradford 
Carlyle, Lady 
Carmichael, Lady 
Caiter, Edward Clark 
Chandra, Rai Bahadur Hari Mohan 
Cliaptnan, R A B. 

Chattertoii, Alfred 

Chaudhuri, Raja Sarat Chandra Rai 

Chotty, Do wan Bahadur K. P, Puttanna 

Chmai, Ardeshir Dinshaji 

Chitnavis, Shankar Madho 

Coldstream, William 

Comley, Mrs Alice 

Cop(‘land, Theodore Bcnfey 

Cousens, Henry 

Cox, Arthur Frederick 

Crawford, Francis Colomb 

Crouch, H U 

Cullen, Rev Dr Peter 

Dane, Lady 

Darbhanga, Maharaja of 
Das, Ram Saran 
Davies, Arthur 
Davies, Mrs Edwin 

Dawson, Brevet-Colonel Charles Hutton 
Deane, Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert Edward 
dcLotbiniere, Lieutenant-Colonel ^^In C. Joly 
Dewas (Junior Branch), Raja of 
Dhar, Her Highness the Rani Sahiba Luxmlba 
Pavar of 

Db nigra, Dr Bohaii La 
DuBern, Jules Emile 
Dyson, Colonel Thomas Edward 
Earle, The Hon’ble Sir Archdale 
Ewing, The Rev Dr. J. C R. 

Ferard, Mrs Ida Margaret 
Firth, Mrs E J (with Gold Bar) 

Francis, Edward Belcham 

Gandhi, Mohandas Karamchand 

Ghosal, Mr. Jyotsnanath 

Glazebrook, N 8 

Glenn, Henry James Heamcy 

Gonzaga, Rev. Mother 

Graham, The Rev. John Anderson 

Graham, Mrs. Kate 

Grattan, Colonel Henry William 

Guilford, The Rev. E. (with Gold Bar) 

Gwalior, Maharaja of 
Gwyther, Lieut.- Colonel Arthur 
Hahn, The Rev. Ferdinand 
Haig, Lleuten^t-Clolonel Patrick Balfour 
' Hall, Harold fielding Patrick 
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Hamilton. Major Robert Edward Archibald 
Harvest, Lieui.-Colonel Herbert de Vere 
HUdealey, The Rev. Alfred Herbert 
Hodgsom Edward Marsden 
Hoeck, Rev. Father L V. 

Hogan, W. J- Alexander 
Holdemess, Sir Thomas William 
Home, Walter 

Howard, Mrs. Gabrielle Louise Caroline 
Hume, The Rev. R. A, 

Husband, Major James 
Hutchinson, Sir Sydney Hutton Cooper 
Hutchinson, Major William Gordon 
Hutwa, The Maharani Juan Manjari Kuari of 
Hydari, Mrs. Amina 

Irvine, Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Walter 

Ismail, Muhammad Yusaf 

Ives, Harry William Maclean 

Jacluon, Rev. James Chadwick 

James, Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Henry 

Janklbai 

Josephine, Sister 

Kapur, Raja Ban Bihan 

Kelly, The Rev. E. W. 

King, Mrs. D. 

Kirkpatrick, Clarence 
Klopsoh, Dr. Louis 
Knox, Lady 
Ko, Taw Sein 

Kotharl, The Hon’ble Mr Jehangir Hormusjl 
Kunverba, Her Highness Shri Nund, Maharani of 
Bhavnagar 

Lamb, The Hon’ble Sir Richard Amphlett 

Lindsay, D’Arcy 

Ling, Miss Catharine Frances 

Lovett^he Hon’ble Mr, Harrington Vemey 

Luck, Wilfred Henry 

Lukis, Lady 

Lyall, Frank Frederick 

Lyons, Surgeon-General Robert William Steele 
MacLean, Rev. J H. 

Macwatt, Lieutenant-Colonel Robert Charles 
Madhav Rao, Vishwanatb Fatankar 
Madhavan Hair, Dr. T. 

Mahdi Husain, Hawab Mirza 

Mahomed Ajmal Klian, Hakim, Hazik-ul-Mulk 

Malegaon, Raje of 

Malvi Tribhuvandas Narottamdas 

Maneckohand, Seth Motilal 

Mann, Dr Harold 

Manners-Smith, The Hon’ble Mr. Francis 
St. George 

Blary of St. Paula, Rev. Mother 
Mayes, Herbert Frederick 
MoOarrlson, Major Robert 
MoCloghry, Colonel James 
MlUer, The Rev, WUliam 
Minto, Mary Caroline 
Morgan, George 

Muhammad Husain Khan, Khan Bahadur 
Muir Mackenzie, Lady Therese 
Murray, George Ramsay 
Kaidu, Mrs. Sarojlni 
Kanak Chand 

Nariman, Dr. Temulil Bhikajl 
NarslnShgarb, Her Highness the Rani Shiv Kun« 
war Sahiba of 
Nepali%^ ]^ni of Tehri 
Neve, Dr. Arthur 
Neve, Dr. Earnest 
Newton, Dr. Hennr Martyn 
Nlohc^ the Rev. Dr. Charles Alvord 
Nicholson Sir Frederick Augustus 


Nisbet, John 
Noyce, William Florey 
O’Byme, Gerald John Evangelist 
Oldham, Charles Evelyn Arouthnot William 
O’Donnel, Dr. Thomas Joseph 
O’Meara, Major Eugene John 
Pandit Sitaram Naravan 
Panna, Maharani of 
Paranjpye, Raghunath Purshottam 
Prasad, Lt -Col Kanta 
Pediey, Dr Thomas Franklin 
Pennell, Mrs A M 
Phelps, Edwin Ashby 
Pitcher, Colonel Duncan George 
Plant, Captain William Charles Trew Gray 
Gambler 
Pollen, Dr J. 

Poynder, Lieut -Colonel John Leopold 
Reed, Miss M, 

Reid, Frederick David 
Reynolds, Leonard William 
Richmond, Mr Thomas 
Rivington, The Rev Canon, C S. 

Robson, Dr Robert George 

Rondy, The Very Rev The Abbe Noel 

Rost, Lt -Col Ernest Remhold 

Row, Dr. Raghavendra 

Roy, Babu Harendra Lai 

Roy, Rao Jogendra Narayan 

Sailana, Raja of 

Samthar, Maharaja of 

Sanderson, Lady 

Sell, The Rev Canon Edward 

Semple, Lieut.-Colonel Sir David 
Stth Jay Dayal 
Sharp, Henry 
Sharpe, Walter Samuel 
Shepherd, Rev, James 
Sheppard, Mrs Adeline B. 

Sheppard, William Didsbury 

Shiilidy, the Rev John 

Shore, Lieut -Colonel Robert 

Shoubridge, Major Charles Alban Grevis 

Singh, Munshi Ajlt 

Singh, Raja Bhagwan Bakhsh 

Singh, Rai Hira 

Smgh, Raja Kamaleshwari Pershad 
Sinha, Purnendu Narayan 
Slta Bal 

Skinner, The Rev Dr William 
Skreferud, The Rev. Larsorsen 
Smith, Lieut -Colonel Henry 
Sorabji, Miss Cornelia 
Southon, Major Charles Edward 
Spence, Christina Philippa Agnes 
St Leger, William Douglas 
St Lucie, Reverend Mother 
Stanes, Robert 
Stokes, Dr William 
Sukhdeo Prasad, Pandit 
Surat Kuar, Raul Sahiba 
Tabard, The Rev Antoine Marie 
Talati, Edalji Dorabji 
Taylor, The Rev. George Pritchard 
Taylor, Dr. Herbert F Lechmere 
Thomas, Thfr Rev. Stephen Sylvester 
Thurston, Ec^ar 
Tilly, Harry Lindsay 
Tind^l, Christian 
Tucker, Major William Hancock 
Turner, Dr. John Andrew 
Tjmdale-Blscoe, The Rev. Cecil Earle 
Tyrr^, Major Jasper Robert Joly 
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Vandyke, Frederick Reginald 
Vaughan, Lieut -Colonel Joseph Charles 
Stoelke 

Venugopala, Baja Bahadur 
Vernon, Mrs Margaret 
Victoria, Sister Mary 
Wadhwan, The Rani Sahib Sita Bai of 
Wadla, Hormasji Ardeshir 
Wagner, Rev Paul 

Wake, Lieut -Colonel Edward St Aubyn 
(with Gold Bar) 

Wakefield, George Edwaid Campbell 
Walker, Lady Fanny 
Walter, Major Albert Elijah 
Ward, Maior Ellacott Lcamon 
Waterhouse, Miss Agnes May 
Webtcott, The Rt Rev Br Fos^ 

Wheeler, The Rev Edward Montague 
Whitehead, Mrs J. 

Whitton, The Rev David 

Wilkins, Colonel James Sutherland 

Wilkinson, Lieut -Colonel Edmund 

Williugdoii, The Lady 

Wilson- Johnston, Joseph 

Winter, Edgar Francis Latimer 

Wood, Arthur Robert 

Young, The Rev. John Cameron 

Younghusband, Arthur Delaval 

Younghusband, Lieut -Col Sir Fi.mcis Edward 

Recipients of the 2nd Class. 

Abul Fath Moulvi Saiyed 
Abdul Ghani 

Abdul Hussain, Mian Bhai 
Abdul Kadir 

Abdul Majid Khan, Colonel Muhammad 
Abdul Majid Khan 
Abdur Rahim 

Abdur Razzak Khan, Subudar 
Advanl, Motiram Showkiram 
Advani, Mrs Motiram 

Agha Mohamed Khalil-Bin-Mohamed Kar.m 

Ahmad, Mr Mukhtar 

Ali Shabash, Shaikh 

Allen, Rev. Frank Van 

Amar Nath, Lala 

Amar Singh 

Anastasie, Sister 

Anderson, Andrew 

Andrew, The Rev. Adam 

Anscomb, Major Allen Mellers 

Antla, Jamshcdji Merwanji 

Apte, Hari Narayan 

Ask with, Miss Anne Jane 

Atkinson, Lady Constance 

Augustin, The Rev. Father 

Aung, Mrs. Hla 

Aziz Husain, Kban Sahib Mir 

Badri Parsbad 

Baker, Honorary Major Thomas 
Banerji, Professor Jamini Nath 
Banks, Dr Charles 
Bapat, Risaldar Sadashiva Krishna 
Barclay, Mrs Edith Martha • 

Bardsley, Miss Jane Blissett 
Barnett, Miss Maude 
Barstow, Mrs Me lulne 
Barton, Mrs. Sybil 
Baw, Maung Kan 

Bayley, Lieut.- Colonel Edward Charles 
B^taon-BeU. Nicholas l>odd 
Beg, Mirza Kalicb Beg Frldun 


I Best, James Theodore 
Beville, Lieut. -Colonel Francis Granville 
I Bhagwandas, Bai Zaoerbai 
Bhajan Lai 
Bhan, Lala Udhai 
Bhide, Raoji Janardhan * 

Bhutt, Chhotelal Goverdhan 
Biliaii Lai 

Birj 131 hari Lai, Babu 
Bisheshwar Nath, Lala 
Biswas, Babu Anonda Mohan 
I Blackham, Lieut.-Colonel Robert James 
Blackwood, John Ross 
Blake, The Rev. William Henry 
Blenkinsop, Edward Robert Kaye 
Bolster, Miss Anna 
Borrah, Balinarayan 
Bose, Miss Kiroth 
Bose, Miss Mona 
Hotting, W E 
Bowen, Griffith 
Brahraanand, Pundit 
Brandcr, Mrs Isabel 
Bray, L.idv 

Bremner, Lt *Col Arthur Grant 
Brock, Miss Lilian Winifred 
Brough, The Rev Anthony Watson 
I Browne, Charles Edward 
Brown, Dr. Edith 
Burt, Bryce Chudleigh 
Cain, Mrs. Sarah 
Caleb, Mrs. M 

Campbell, The Rev. Andrew 
Campbell, Miss Kate 
Campbell, Miss Susan 
Campbell, Miss Maiy Jane 
Campbell, The Rev. Thomas Vincent 
Carr, Miss Emma 
Carr, Thomas 

Cassels, Mrs Laura Mary Elizabeth 
Catherine, Sister 
Cattell, Major Gilbert Landale 
Cecilia, Sister Fannie 
Chamberlain, The Rev William Isaac 
Chandler, The Rev. John Scudder 
Chaudhurl, Puma Chuiidra 
Chaudhurl, P. S. R. 

Chirag Dm, Seth 
Chunilal Ghclabhai Shah 
Cbitale, Ganesh Krishna 
Churchward, P. A. 

Chye, Leong 
Clancey, John Charles 
Clark, Herbert George 

Clerke, Honorary Major Louis Arthur Henry 

Clutterbuck, Peter Henry 

Coombs, George Oswald 

Coombes, Josiah Waters 

Correa, Miss Mario 

Corthorn, Miss Alice 

Cortl, Tlie Rev. Father Fanshl, 8 . J. 

Cottle, Mrs Adela 

Cox, Mrs. E 

Coxon, Stanley William 

Crow, Charles George 

Gumming, James William Niool 

Cummrngs, The Rev. John Ernest 

Cutting, Rev. WiUlam 

Dadahboy, Mrs. Jerbonoo 

Dalrymple-Hay, Charles Vernon 

Dann, Rev. George James 

Das, Ram, Lala 

Das, Mathura, Lala 
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Bas, Nlranjan 

Datta, Dr. Dina Nath Prltha 
Dawe, Miss Ellen 
Dawson, Mrs. Charles Hutton 
Deane, George Archibald 
Deodhar, Gojxil Krishna 
Deoji, Hazi Ahmed, Khan Sahib 
deEiintzow, Mrs. Mary Apbrasia 
Desmond, J. 

De Wachter, Father Francis Xa\icr 
Dewes, Llent.-Colonel Frederick Joseph 
Dexter, T. 

Dharm Chand, Lala 
Dilshad Begum 
Dip Singh, lliakiir 
Dodson, Dr. E. I. 

Douglas, The Rev. John 
Dun, Maung Ne 
Dondas, Charles Lawrence 
Dunlop, Alexander Johnstone 
Durjan Singh, Thakur 
Dutta, Mehta Harnam 
Duv^, Mrs. Ethel Aldersey 
Dwane, Mrs. Mary 
Eagles, Thomas Cazaly 
Eaglesome. George 

Edgell, Lleut.-Coionel Edward Arnold 
Elwes, Mrs. A. 

Emanuel, Mrs. 

Evans, The Rev. John Ceredig 

Evans, Miss Josephine Annie 

Faridoonji, Mrs Hilla 

Farrer, Miss EUen Margaret 

Farzand-i-Ahmad, Khan Bahadur, Kazi Saiyid 

Ffrench, Lieut -Colonel Thomas 

Flashman, Thomas diaries 

Fleming, James Francis 

Fletcher, Miss 

Forman, The Rev Henry 

Fox, Alfred Charles 

Frances, Sister Jane 

Fraser, Robert Thomson 

Freynet^The Rev. Father Etienne 

Fyson, Hugh 

Gajjar, Mrs. Shlvagauri 

Galbibai, Bai 

Gandhy, Mr PestonJI Jamsetji 
Garthwaite, Liston 
George, Miss Jessie Eleanor 
Gilman, Edward P. Reuben 
Godfrey, Thomas Leonard 
Goenka, Baijnatb 

Goldsmith, The Rev. Canon Malcolm Gcoige 

Goodbod:Q Mrs. 

Ck>Tman, Patrick James 

Goswami, Sri Sri Naradev Dakhinpat Adhik ir 

Govindal Lai, Lala 

Qowardhandas, Chatrahhuj 

Govind Lai, Lala 

Grant, Lleut.-Oolonel John Weymis 
Grant, Mrs., nee Miss Lilian Blong 
Grant, Miss Jean 
Giant, Miss Maria Alice 
Gray, Mrs. Hester 
Gray, Commissary William David 
Greany, Peter MaWe 
Greenfield, Miss R. 

Griessen. Albert Edward Pierre 
Gullifora, The Rev. Henry 
Gombley, Mr. Douglas 
Gnne, Tninbak Eaghunfitb 
Gyi, Maung Pet 
Haiyati laabh Malik 


1 Hanrahan, W. G. 

! Harrison, Henry 
i Harrison, Mrs M. F. 

I Harrison, Robert Tullis 
! Hart, Miss Louisa 
Harvey, Miss Rose 
Hatch, Miss Sarah Isabella 
Haworth, Major Lionel Berkeley Holt 
Hayes, Miss Mary Lavinia 
[ Henderson, Miss Agnes 
; Hickman, Mrs A 
I Hicks, Rev. G. E 
1 Higgins, Andrew Frank 
Hill, Eliott 
Hill, Henry Francis 
I Hoff, Sister, W J. K. 

' Hoffman, The Rev. Father John, S.J 
I Holbrooke, Major Bernard Frederick Roper 
Holden, Major Hyla Napier 
Holland, Dr Henry Tristram 
I Homer, Charles John 
I Hope, Dr. Charles Henry Standish 
* Hopkyns, ]Mrs. E 
j Hughes, Frank John 
i Hunter, Honorary Captain James 
Hutchwon,Dr John 
! Ibrahim, Moulvi Muhammad 
Ihsan Ali 
Jackson, Mrs K. 

Jackson, Mrs Emma 
Jaijee Bai (Mrs. Petit) 

Jainath, Atal Pandit 
Jambusarvala, A Hargovandas 
Jivanandan 

, Joglekar, Hao Bahadur Ganesh Venkatesh 
' John, Rev Brother 
1 Johnston, Augustus Frederick 
; Johnstone, Mrs Rosalie 
j Jones, The Rev. John Peter 
' Jones, The Rev Robert 
, Jones, The Rev John Pengwern 
I Joshi, Ml Kcsliavlal Durga'^Jiankar 
Joshi.N M 

I Joshi, Trimbak Waman 
j Joss, Miss F 
I Joti Prasad, Lala 
Judd, C R. 

Jung, Slier, Khan Bahadur 
Jwala Prasad, Mrs. 

Jwala Singh, Sirdar 
Kalubava, Azam Kesarkhan 
Kanow, Yasuf 
Kapadia, Miss Motibai 
Karve, Dhondo Keshav 
Keene, Miss H. 

Kelavkar, Miss Knshnabai 
KeUy, Claude Cyril 
Kelly, Miss Eleanor Sarah 
Ker, Thomas 
Kharshedji, Miss S K. 

Khujoortna, Nadirshah Nowrojee 
Kidar Nath, Lala 
King, Robert Stewart 
Kirlobkar, L^shman Kashlnath 
Kitchin, Mrs. M. 

Knollys, Major Robert Walter Edmond 
Knox, Major Robert Welland 
Kotbewala, MuUa Yusuf Ali 
Kreyer, Lieut.-Colonel Frederick August 
Christian 

Kugler, Miss Anna Sarah 
Eyaw, Maung 
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lAjJe Bam 
Lang, John 

Langnorne, Frederick James 
Lankestcr, Dr. Arthur Colbome 
XiEUghliri, Miss L H M 
Iiawrence, Captain Henry Bundle 
Lawrence, Henry Staveley 
Leslle-Jones, Leycester Hudson 
Lloyd, Mjss Ellizabcth 
Locke, Bobert Henry 
Low, Charles Ernest 
Lund, George 
Lynch, Miss C M 
MacAlister, The Bev. G. 

Mackenzie, Alexander McGregor 
Mackenzie, Howard 
Blacklnnon, Miss Grace 
Macleod, Lieut -Colonel John Norman 
Mackellar, Dr Margaret 
Macnaghten, Hon. Florence Mary 
Macphail, The Bev. James Merry 
Macphail, Miss Alexandnna Matilda 
Macrae, The Bev Alexander 
Madan, Mr Bustamji Hormasjl 
Maddox, Lieut -Colonel Balph Henry 
Madeley, Mrs. E. M. 

Mahadcvi, Srimati 
Mahommed Allanur Khan 
Maiden, J. W. 

Maitra Babu Bhuban Mohan 
Mallik, Sashi Bhusan 
Maracan, Esmail Kadir 
Margaret Mary, Sister 
Mane, Sister 

Marler, The Bev. Frederick Lionel 
Mary of St. Vincent, Sister 
Mary, Sister Eleanor 
Masanl, Bustam Pestonji 
Matthews, Bev. Father 
McCowen, Oliver Hill 
McDonald, Joseph James 
McGregor, Duncan 
McKenzie, Miss AUice Learraouth 
Mead, Bev Cecil Silas 
Mehta, Yalkuntrai Lallubhai 
Mill, Miss C B. 

Mitcheson, Miss 
Mitra, Bajeswar 
Mitter, Mrs. 

Moens, Mrs. Agnese Swettenham 
Mohammed Khan 
Moitra, Akhoy Kumar 
Moore, Nursing Sister Dora Louisa Truslove 
Moore, Miss Eleanor Louisa 
Morris, Major Bobert Lee 
Motilal, Seth of PIparia 
Mount, Captain Alan Henry 
Moxon, Miss Lais 
Mozumdar, Jadu Nath 
Mudali, Valappakkam Daivasigomoni Than- 
davaroyacn 

Mudaliar, Bangalore Perumal Annaswami 
Muhammad Yusuf, Shams-Ul-UIama, Khan 
Bahadur 

Mukharji, Babu .Togendra Nath 
Mukharjf Babu Nagendra Nath 
Muller, Miss Jenny • 

Morli Dhar 

Murphy, Edwin Joseph 
Nabi Baksh 
Kae, Mrs. Sasl Mukhi 
Nalmullah, Mobamed 
Kaoum Abbo 


\ Napier, Alan Bertram 
Narain, Har 
' Narayan Pershad, Babu 
I Narayan Singh, Sard ar 
Nariman, Khan Bahadur Manekji KbarsedjI 
I Narpat Singh, Babu 
! Nasrulla Khan, Mirza • 

I Norris, Miss Margaret 
O’Maung Po 
I O’Brien, Major Edward 
I O’Conor, Brian Edward 
1 O’Hara, Miss Margaret 
' Old, Frank Shepherd 
1 Orman, Honorary Captain Charles Henry 
1 Orr, Adolphe Ernest 
I Orr, James Peter 
I Orr, Mrs Amy 
Outram, Tlie Bev. A. 

' Owen, Captain Bobert James 
Owen, C B 

, Pal, Babu Barada Sundar 
Pilin, Major Ban die Harry 
Pandit, Vasudeo Bamkrishna 
Parbatl Bal, Mussammat 
I Park, The Bev George W. 

' Parker, Miss Ada Emma 
I Par&on*^, Bonakl 
Patel, Barjorji Dorabji 
Patel, Jeona 
Pathak, Vithal Narayan 
Pathak, Bam Sahai 
I Paterson, Miss Bachel 
Patrick. Sister 
I Perroy, Bev Father 
I I’ershad, Pundit 'J'bakur 
I PenneU (nee Sorabjl), Mrs Alice Maude 
Peters, Lieut -Colonel Charles Thomas 
P( Itigrcw, The Bev. William 
Pliadkf, V K 

I Phailbus, Miss Bose Margaret 
I Phelps, Mrs Maude Marlon 
Pierce, Miss Ada Louise 
Pillay, Chinnappa Singaravalu 
Pmney, Major John Charles Digby 
I Pinto, Miss Preciosa 
I Plowden, Lt -Col Trevor Chichele 
Powell, John 

Prabhu, Anantrao Baghunath 
I Prasad, Capt Tulsi of Nepal 
I Pribhdas Shevakram 
Price, The Bev Eustace Dickinson 
! Prideaux, Frank Wmek worth Auatlce 
Purshotamdas Tbakurdas 
Pvo, Maung Tet 
Bai, Babu Bam Kinkar 
Bai Chaudhurl, Parbati Sankar 
Baikes, Mrs Alice 
Bait, Miss Helen Anna Macdonald 
Baj Bahadur. Pandit 
Bajendra Pal, Tika Bani 
Bam, Mr. Bba^t 
Bamchandra, Daji 
Bamgopal, Mallani, Seth 
Ram Singh, M v.o. 

Banade, Mrs. Bamabai 
Banjit Singh 
Rattan Chand 
Battansl Mulji 
Bausban Lai 
Bay, Harendra Nath 
Bay, Babu Sarat Chandra 
Rasa AU Khan. Sa^i 
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Eeed, Lady Lilian 

Klohardson, Mrs Catherine Stuart 

Blta, Stiffanl Edward 

Kobarts, Captain Charles Stuart Hamilton 

Bobinson, James 

Bobinson, Lieut .-Colon el William Henry 
Banner 

Bock^ Captain Cyril E A Spencer 
Boe, Colonel Cyril Harcourt 
Koe, Mrs Edith Mary 
Bukhmabai, Br. 

Bulach, Bev. George Bernard 
Bustomji Faridoonjl 
Sadlier, A. W. Woodward 
Sahai. Bam 
Sahan Bam Xali 
Sahay, Lala Deonath 
Saint Monica, The Bev Mother 
Salkield, Tom 

Samarth, Wasudeo Mahadeo 

Samuels, Joseph 

Savidge, Bev. Frederick William 

Bchultze, The Rev. Frederick Volkomor Paul 

Scotland, Lieut -Colonel David Wilson 

Shah, Babu Lai Behari 

Shah, Mohamed Eamal. 

Shah, Mohammad Nawaz 

Shah, Reverend Ahmad 

Shamnath Rai Bahadur 

Shaw, Mn Hawthorne 

Sheard, Mr. E 

Sheore, Baghunath Balwant 

Shlrcore, William 

Shyam Rikh, Raja Francis Xavier 

Shyam Sunder Lall 

Simeoz, Arthur Henry Addenbrooke 

Simkins, Charles Wylkins 

Simon, Sister M 

Sinclair, Reginald Leahy 

Singh. Ap]i Dhul 

Singh, Babu Hamath 

Singh, Bhai Takht 

Singh, Makkhan 

Singh. Babu Ramdharl 

Singh, Sitla Baksb 

Singh, Subadar Sher 

Singh, Risaldar Major. Hanwant 

Sita Thinivcnkata Acharyar 

Smith, Miss Ellen 

Smith, The Rev. Frederick William Ambery 
Smith, Mrs. Henry 
Sohan Singh 

Bommerville, The Rev. Dr. James 
Sir Ram Kunwar, Thakurain 
Starte, Oliver Harold Baptist 
Steel, Alexander 
Steele, The Rev. John Ferguson 
Stephens, John Hewitt 
St^hens, Mrs Grace 
Stevens, Mrs (Ethel) 

Stevenson, Surgeon-General Henry Wickham 


Stewart, Major Hugh 
Stewart, Mrs Lilian Dorothea 
Stewart, Thomas 
St. Joseph, J. D. 

Strip, Samuel Algernon 

Stuart, Dr. (Miss) Gertrude 

Sultan Ahmed Khan 

Sunder Lai 

Sundrabai, Bai 

Surebhan Janjl 

Swain, Mrs Walker 

Swainson, Miss Florence 

Swiss, Miss Emily Constance 

'I’aleyarKhan, Mr. Manekshah Cawasha 

Talib Mehdi Khan, Malik 

Tambe, Dr Gopal Rao Ramchandra 

Tarafdar, Mr S K 

Tarapurwalla, Pardunji Kuvarji 

Taylor, Rev. Alfred Prideaux 

Taylor, Mrs. Florence Prideaux 

Taylor, John Norman 

Tha, Maung Po 

Tha, Maung Shwe 

Thein, Maung Po 

Theobald, Miss 

Thomas, Mrs Mabel Fox 

Thomas, Samuel Gilbert 

Thompson, R C. 

Thomson, Robert Douglas 

Tliomssen, The Rev. G Nicholas 

Thorn, Miss Bertha 

Thoy, Herbert Dominick 

Timothy, Samuel 

Tok, Maung Po 

Tomkins, Lionel Linton 

Tudball, Miss Emma 

Turner, Mrs Vera 

Umar Khan, Malik Zorawar Khan 

Vale, Mrs K. 

Vaughan-Stevens, Dudley Lewis 

Vijayaraghava Acharyar 

Visvesvaraya Mokshagundam 

Wait, Robert William Hamilton 

Wakefield, George Edward Campbell 

Walavatiillali, Khan Bahadur Hafiz Muhammad 

Walewalker, P Baburao 

Waller, Frederick Chighton 

Wanless, Dr William James 

Wares, Donald Horae 

Webb- Ware, Mrs. Dorothy 

Weighell, Miss Anna Jane 

Western, Miss Mary Priscilla 

Wildman, Miss Elizabeth Annie 

Wilson, Mrs. E. R. B, 

Wiseman, Honorary Captain Charles Sher 
Woeraer, Miss Lydia 
Wood, The Rev. A. 

Wyness, Mrs. Ada 
Yerbury, Miss J. 

Young, Dr. M. Y. 

Zahur-ul-Husain, Muhammad 


Indian Names and Titles. 


There Is a bewildering multiplicity ot Indian 
titles, made all the more difficult masmuch as 
there is a difference of nomenclature between 
the titles of Hindus and Mahomedans Some 
titles are hereditary and represent ruling chiefs 
or those nominally such (and of these there are 
no less than some 620, whilst of the titles them- 
selves some 200 are known) , others are personal 
honours conferred on individuals by the Indian 
Government, and even then sometimes made 
hereditary Yet agam, there are numerous 
comphmentary titles, or specifications of office, 
expressed in Hindu phrases, of which we have 
occasionally supplied the interpretations. It 
must be added that though caste is often figuring 
in the names it has nothing whatever to do with 
the titles Amir, Khan, Mir, Sultan, Sri, Ac , 
are confusingly used as both titles and names 
The order of rank is thus given by Sir B, 
Lethbridge in “ The Golden Book of India.** 

Hindu — Mahara]a Bahadur, Maharaja, Raja 
Bahadur, Raja, Rai Bahadur, Rai Sahcb, 
Rai. 

Mohammedan — Nizam, Nawab Bahadur, 
Nawab, Khan Bahadur, Khan Saheb, 
Khan. 

Varsis and Bene-Israddes — Khan Bahadur, 
Khan Sahcb. 

Aftur — a corruption of the English “ officer ’* 
Ahluwalia — name of a princely family resident 
at the village of Ahlu, near Lahore. 
Akhundzada — son of a Head Officer. 

Alijah (Sindhi) — of exalted rank. 

Ah Raja — Sea King (Laccadives) 

Amif (corruptly Emir ) — a Mohammedan Chief 
often also a personal name. 

Asa/— a Minister 

Baba — lit. “ father , ** a respectful “ Mr .*’ 
Irish “ Your Honour.” 

Bahu — strictly a 5th or still younger son of a 
Raja, but often used of any son younger than 
the heir, wiulst it has also grown into a terra 
of addres8==Esquire There are, however, 
one or two Rajas whose sons are known 
respectively as — 1st, Kunwar ; 2nd, Diwan , 
3rd, Thakur , 4th, Lai , 6th, Babu, 

Bahadur — ht. “brave** or “warrior:** a 
title used by both Hindus and Mohammed- 
ans, often bestowed by Government , added 
to other titles it increases their honour, but 
alone it designates an inferior ruler. 

Bakhshi — a revenue officer or magistrate. 
Begum or Begam— the feminine of “Nawab** 
combined in Bhopal as “Nawab Begum.*' 
Besar — apparently a large land-owner. 

Bhonale — name of a Maratha dynasty, 

Bhup — title of the ruler of Cooch Behar, 
Bhugtir—nuTCLe of a Baluch tribe. * 
OhJuxtrapati^-one of sufficient dignity to have an 
umbrella carried over him. 

2)ada— lit. “grandfather" (paternal); any 
venerable person. 

ikttUa an Datrfa^-State; also one in office. 


Deb — a Brahmlnical priestly title ; taken from 
the name of a divinity. 

Dhiraj — “ Lord of the Lands • ” added to 
“ Raja,” Ac , it means “ paramount.” 

Diwan — a Vizier or other First Minister to a 
native Chief, either Hmdu or Mohammedan, 
and equal in rank with “ Sardar,” under 
which see other equivalents The term is 
also used of a Council of State. 

Elaya Raja — title given to the heir of the Maha* 
raja of Travancore. 

Farzand (with defining words added) — “ favo- 
rite ** or “ beloved.” 

Fateh — “ victory.’* 

Fath Jeang — “ Victorious in Battle” (a title 
of the Nizam) 

Qaekwar (sometimes Quicowar) — title with 

“ Maharaja ” added of the ruler of Baroda. 
It was once a caste name and means “cowherd. 
i e , the protector of the sacred animal ; but 
later on, m common with “ Holkar ” and 
“ Sindhia,” it came to bo a drastic appel- 
lation and consequently regarded as a title. 
Thus, a Prince becomes “ Gaekwar ” on 
succeeding to the estate of Baroda,” Holkar,” 
to that of Indore , and “ Smdhia,” to that 
of Gwalior 

Hafiz — guardian. 

Haji — one who has made pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Eura Lai — ^“diamond ruby.” 

Holkar — see “ Gaekwar.” 

Jah — a term denoting dignity. 

Jam (Sindhi or Baluch) — Cffiief. 

Kazi — (better written Qazi) — a Mohammedan 
magistrate. 

Khan — originally the ruler of a small Mohamme- 
dan State, now a nearly empty title though 
prized It is very frequently used as a namOt 
especially by Afghans and Pathans. 

Khwaja — a Persian word for “master,” some- 
times a name 

Kunwar or Kumar — ^the heir of a Raja. 

Lai — a younger son of a Raja (strictly a 4th son* 
but see under “ Babu ”). 

LoKendra or Lokindra — “ Protector of the 
World,” title of the Chiefs of Bholpur and 
Dattia. 

Makant — a feudal title borne by the heads of a 
Hmdu religious body. 

Maharaja — the liighest of hereditary rulers 
among the Hindus, or else a personal distinc- 
tion conferred by Government. It has 
several variations as under “ Raja,” with the 
addition of Maharaj Rana\ its feminine is 
Maharani (maAa=:great). 

Malik — master, proprietor. 

Mian — title of the son of a Rajput Nawab 
resembhng the Scottish ” Master.” 

Mir—u leader, an inferior title which, like 
** Khan,” has grown into a name. It is 
espedaUy used by descendants of the Qhiels 
of Sind. 

Mtm— if prefixed^ “ Mr,” or “ Esquire,** 
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Indian Names and Titles, 


Mongt Moung, or Maung (Arakanese) — Pleader* 

MotUvi or Maulvi — a learned man or teacher. 

Hudaliyar or Mud-liar — a personal proper 
name, bat implying “ steward of the lands.'* 

iiwntaz-ud-Daula — distinguished in the State 
(MtUkf in ^he country). 

Mun$hi — president, or presidmg ofladal. 

Myovmn — “ Mr,” 

2fawab — originally a Viceroy under the Moghal 
Government, now the regular leading title of 
a Mohammedan Prince, corresponding to 
** Maharaja ” of the Hindus 

Sfazimr-^ ruler (not to be confused with 
following). 

Hfitam — ^the title of the ruler of Hyderabad, the 
one Mohammedan Prince superior to Nawab. 

ifono (Thibetan) — the ruler of Spitta. 

Panii or Pundi — a learned man 

Peihkup — manager or agent. 

Prince — term used in Enghsh courtesy for 
” Shahzada,” but specially conferred m the 
case of ” Prince of Arcot” (called also “Armm- 
i*Arcot ”). 

Raja — a Hindu Prince of exalted rank, but | 
inferior to ” Maharaja.” The feminine is 
Ram (Princess or Queen), and it has the varia- 
tions Rajt Randf Rao, Rai, Rawal, Rawed, 
Raikwar, Raikhar, and RaiTccd. The form 
Rax is common in Bengal, Rao m S. & W 
India. 

Raj Rajeshwar^ King of Kings. 

Kiiafdaf--<commander of a troop of horses, 

Sa?ub — ^th#* Native Hindu term used to or of a 
£uropeu,a (” Mr. Smith ” would be mentioned 
as ” Smith Saheb,” and his wife ” Smith 
Mem-Saheb,” but m addressing it would be 
** Saheb,” fem. Saheba,” without the name), 
occasionally appended to a title in the same 
way as ” Bahadur,” but inferior (.^^master) 
The unusual combmation "Nawab Saheb” 
implies a mixed population of Hmdus and 
Mohammedans. 


Sahibzada — son of a person of consequence. 

Said, Sayii, Saiyid, Sidi, Syed, Syud — various 
forms for a titio adopted by those who claim 
direct male descent from Mohammed's 
grandson Husain. 

Sardar (corrupted to Sirdar ) — a leadmg Gov- 
ernment official, either civil or military, 
even a Grand Vizier. Nearly all the Punjab 
Barons bear this title. It and " Diwan ” 
are like in value and used by both Hindus and 
Mohammedans. So, but Mohammedans only, 
are " Wall,” " Sultan,” “ Amir,” " Mir/* 
** Mirza,” " Mian,” and " Khan.” 


Saxoaii—^ Hindu title implying a slight distinc> 
tion (lit. one-fourth better than others). 
Sawbwa (Burmese) — ^a Chief. 

8hahzada^--aou of a King. 

Shaikh or Sheikh (Arabic)— -a Chief. 

Shame^fd- Ulamor—a Mohammedan title denot- 
ing ” learned.” 


Shamehir^Jang^** Sword of Battle ” (a title of 
the Maharaja of Travanoore). 

Sidi-^Hx variation of ** Said,” 


Sindhia — see under ** Gaekwar.” 

Sn or Shri — ^lit. fortune, beauty a Sanscrit 
term used by Hmdus in speaking of a person 
much respected (never addressed to him; 
nearlyc=“ Esquire ”) ; used also of divinities. 
The two forms of spelhng are occasioned by 
the intermediate sound of the « (that of t 
in the German Stadt). 

Svbadar — Governor of a province. 

Sultan — hke " Sardar.” 

Syed, Syud — more variations of " Said.” 

Talukdar — an Oudh landlord. 

Talpur — the name of a dynasty in Smd. 

Thakur — a Hindu term equivalent to ” Baha- 
dur,” whether as affix or alone. 

Tumandar — a Persian word denoting some office 
Umara — term implying the Nobles collectively. 
Wah — ^like " Sardar ” The Governor of Khe- 
lat 18 BO termed, whilst the Chiefs of Cabul 
are both “ Wah ” and “ Mir.” 

Zemindar or Zamtndar — a landowner; orig. a 
Mohammedan collector of revenue. 
Distinctive Badges. — An announcement 

was made at the Coronation Durbar in 1911, 
that a distmctivo badge should be granted to 
present holders and future recipients of the 
titles of ‘ Diwan Bahadur *, * Sardar Bahadur', 

‘ Khan Bahadur ', ‘Kai Bahadur ', ‘ Rao Baha- 
dur ', ‘ Khan Sahib ’, Rai Sahib ' and ' Rao 
Sahib *. Subsequently the following regula- 
tions in respect of these decorations were 
issued (1) The decoration to be worn by the 
holders of the titles above mentioned shall be a 
badge or medallion bearing the King's effigy 
crowned and the name of the title, both to be 
executed on a plaque or sliield surrounded by 
a five-pointed star surmounted by the Imperial 
Crown, the plaque or slueld being of silver gilt 
for the titles of Diwan, Sardar, Khan, Rai and 
Rao Bahadur, and of silver for the titles of 
Khan, Rai, and Rao Sahib. (2) The badge 
shall be worn suspended round the neck by a 
ribbon of one mch and a half in width, which 
for the titles of Diwan and Sardar Bahadur 
shall be light blue with a dark blue border, for 
the titles of Khan, Rai and Rao Bahadur light 
red with a dark red border, and for the titles of 
Khan, Rai and Rao Sahib dark blue with 
light blue border. 

A Press Note issued in November, 1914, 
state — The Government of India have recently 
had under consideration the question of the 
position in which miniatures of Indian titles 
should be worn, and have decided that they 
should be worn on the left breast fastened by 
a brooch, and not suspended round the neck by 
a ribbon as prescribed in the case of the 
Badge itself. When the miniatures are worn in 
Conjunction with other decorations, they should 
be placed immediately after the Kaiser-l-Hind 
Medal. 

Indian DisUnguished Service Medal.— This 
medal was in^ituted on June 28th, 1907, by an 
Army Order published in Simla as a reward 
for both com^ssioned and non-commissioned 
officers of the regular and other forces in India. 
It bears on the obverse the bust of King Bdward 
VII, and on the reverse a laurel wreath encircl- 
ing the words For Dlstinguisbed Service. The 
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medal. If Inches In diameter. Is ordered to be 
worn Immediately to the right of all war medals 
suspended by a red ribbon IJ in. wide, with 
blue edges | In. wide. This medal may be 
conferred by the Viceroy of India. 

Indian Order of Merit. — This reward of 
valour was instituted by the H. E I Co in 
1837, to reward personal bravery without any 
reference to length of service or good conduct 
It is divided into three classes and is awarded 
to native officers and men for distinguished 
conduct in the field On the advancement 
from one class to another the star is surrendered 
to the Government, and the superior class 
substituted, but in the event of the death of 
the recipient his relatives retain the decoration 
The order carries with it an increase of one*thlrd 
in the pay of the recipient, and in the event of 
his death the allowance is continued to his 
widow for three years. The First Class con- 
sists of a star of eight points, in in diameter, 
having in the centre a ground of dark blue 
enamel bearing crossed swords in gold, within 
a gold circle, and the inscription Ileward of 
Valour, the whole being surmounted by two 
wreaths of laurel in gold. The Second Class 
star is of silver, with the wreaths of laurel In 
gold ; and the Third Class entirely of silver 
The decoration is suspended from a simple 
loop and bar from a dark-blue ribbon 1| in 
in width with red edges, bearing a gold or silver 
buckle according to class 

Order of British India.— This order was 
Instituted at the same time as the Order of 
Merit, to reward native commissioned officers 
for long and faithful service in the Indian Army 
Since 1878, however, any person European or 
native, holding a commission in a native regi- 
ment, became eligible for admission to the 
Order without reference to creed or colour 


The First Glass consists of a gold eight-pointed 
radiated star in. in diameter. The centre is 
occupied by a Hon statant gardant upon a 
ground of light-blue enamel, within a dark-blue 
band inscribed Order of British India, and 
encircled by two laurel wreaths of gold. A 
gold loop and ring are attached to the crown 
for suspension from a broad ornam^tal band 
T(i m in diameter, through which the ribbon, 
once blue, now red, is passed for suspension 
from the neck The Second Class is in. in 
diameter with dark-blue enamelled centre : 
there is no crown on this class, and the suspend- 
er is formed of an ornamental gold loop The 
reverse is plain in both classes The First Class 
carries with it the title Sirdar Bahadur, and 
an additional allowance of two rupees a day : 
and the Second the title of Bahadur, and an 
extra allowance of one rupt'e per day. 

Indian Meritorious Service Medal — This 
was instituted on July 27th, 1888, and on receipt 
of the medal the order states “ a non com- 
missioned officer must surrender his Long 
Service and Good Conduct medal”* but on 
being promoted to a commission he may retain 
the M S medal, but the annuity attached to 
it will cease. On the obverse is the diademed 
bust of Queen Victoria facing left, with a veil 
falling over the crown behind, encircled by the 
legend Victoria ETaisar-I-Hlnd On the reverse 
is a wreath of lotus leaves enclosing a wreath of 
palm tied at the base, having a star beneath; 
between the two wreaths is the inscription for 
meritorious service Within the palm wreath 
is the word India The medal. If In in dia- 
meter, is suspended from a scroll by means 
of a red ribbon U in wide The medals issued 
during the reigns of Queen Victoria’s succes- 
sors bear on the obverse their bust in profile 
with the legend altered to EDWARDVS or 
GEOEGIVS 
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Laws and the Administration of Justice. 


The indigenous law of India is personal and 
divisible with reference to the two great classes 
of the population, Hindu and Mahomedan 
Both systems claim divine origin and are in- 
extricably ipterwoven with religion, and each 
exists In combination with a law based on 
custom. At first the tendency of the English 
was to make their law public and territorial, 
and on the establishment of the Supreme Court 
at Calcutta in 1773 and the advent of English 
law^rs as judges, they proceeded to apply it 
to Europeans and Indians alike This error 
was rectified by the Declaratory Act of 1780, 
by which Parhament declared that as against 
a Hindu the Hindu law and usage, and as 
i^ainst a Mahomedan the laws and customs of 
Islam should be applied The rules of the 
Shastras and the Koran have been m some 
cases altered and relaxed Instances can be 
found in the Bengal Sati Regulation Act of 
1829 ; the Indian Slavery Act, 1843 , the 
Caste Disabilities Removal Act of 18')0 ; the 
Hindu Widows’ Remarriage Act, 1856 , and 
other Acts and Codes. To quote the Imperial 
Cteaetteer, “ A certain number of the older 
English statutes and the English common law 
are to a limited extent still in force in the Pre- 
sidency Towns as applicable to Europeans, 
while much of the old Hindu and Mahomedan 
law is everywhere personal to their native 
fellow subjects , but apart from these, and from 
the customary law, wtiich is as far as possible 
recognised by the Courts, the law of British 
India is the creation of statutory enactments 
made for it either at Westminster or by the 
authorities in India to whom the necessary law- 
giving functions have from time to time been 
delegated.” 

Codification 

Before the transfer of India to the Crown 
the law was in a state of great confusion Sir 
Henry Cunningham desciibed it as ” hope- 
lessly unwieldy, entangled and confusing ” 
The first steps toward general codification were 
taken in 1833, when a Commission was appoint- 
ed, of which Lord Macaulay was the moving 
Bpint, to prepare a penal code. Twenty-two 
years elapsed before it became law, during 
which period it underwent revision from his 
uccessors in the Law Membership, and espe- 
cially by Sir Barnes Peacock, the last Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Calcutta, 
The Penal Code, which became law in 1860, 
was followed in 1861 by a Code of Criminal 
Procedure. Substantially the whole criminal 
law of Bntish India is contained in these two 
Codes. One of the most eminent lawyers who 
ever came to India, Sir James Stephen, said 
** The Indian penal code may be described as 
the criminal law of England freed from all 
technicalities and superfluities, systematically 
arranged and modified in some few particulars 
(they are surprisingly few) io suit the circum- 
Btances of British India It ii practically im- 
possible to misunderstand the code ” The 
rules of Civil Procedure have been embodied 
In the Code of Civil Procedure The Indian 
Penal Code has from time to time been amended. 
The Code of Civil Procedure was remodelled 
In 1908 and the Code of (Mminal Procedure 
in 1898. These Codes are now in force. 


European British Subjects. 

Whilst the substantive criminal law is the 
same for all classes, certain distmetions of pro- 
cedure have always been maintained in regard 
to criminal charges against European British 
subjects Until 1872 European British sub- 
jects could only be tried or punished by one of 
the High Courts. It was then enacted that 
European British subjects should be liable to 
be tried for any offences by magistrates of the 
highest class, who wore also justices of the 
I peace, and by judges of the Sessions Courts ; 

! but it was necessary in both cases that the 
magistrate or judge should himself be a Euro- 
pean British subject In 1883 the Government 
of India announced that they had decided ” to 
settle the question of jurisdiction over European 
subjects in such a way as to remove from the 
code at once and completely every judicial 
disqualification which is based merely on race 
distinctions ” This decision, embodied in the 
Ilbcrt Bill, aroused a storm of indignation 
which 13 still remembered The controversy 
ended in a compromise winch is thus summa- 
rised by 8ir John Stracliey (*‘ India ”). ” The 
controversy ended with the virtual, though 
not avowed, abandonment of the measure 
piopobcd by the Government Act III of 1884, 
by which the law previously in force was amen- 
ded, cannot bo said to have dimimshcd the 
privileges of European British subjects charged 
with offences, and it left their position as ex- 
ceptional as before The general disqualifica- 
tion of native judges and magistrates remains; 
but if a native of India be appointed to the post 
of distnct magistrate or sessions judge, his 
powers in regard to jurisdiction over European 
British subjects are the same as those of an 
Englishman holding tho same office This 
provision however is subject to tlie condition 
that every European British subject brought 
for trial before tho distnct magistrate or sessions 
judge has the nght, however trivial be the 
charge, to claim to bo tried by a jury of which 
not less than half the number shall be Euro- 
peans or Americans Whilst this change 
was made in the powers of district magistrates, 
tlie law in regard to otlier magistrates remained 
unulteied ” Since 1836 no distinctions of race 
have been recognised in the civil courts through- 
out India 

High Courts. 

The highest legal tribunals In India are the 
High Courts of Judicature These were con- 
stituted by the Indian High Courts Act of 1861 
for Bengal, Bombay and Madras, and later for 
the Umted Provinces, superseding the old 
supreme and Sudder Courts The Judges are 
appointed by the Crown , they hold office 
during the pleasure of the Sovereign , at least 
one-third of their number arc barristers, one- 
tlurd are reermted from the judicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service, the remaining places 
being available for the appointment of liidiaii 
lawyers. Trial by jury is the rule in original 
criminal cases before the High Courts, but 
juries are never employed in civil suits in 
India. 

For other parts of India High Courts have 
been formed under other names, the chief 
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difference being that they derive their authority 
from the Government of India, not from Parlia- 
ment In the Punjab and Burma there are 
Chief Courts, With three or more judges; in 
the other provinces the chief appellate autho- 
nty IS an ofUcer called the Judicial Commis- 
Bioner In Sind the Judicial Commissioner is 
termed Judge of the Sudder Court and has two 
colleagues 

The High Courts are the Courts of appeal 
from the superior courts in the districts, cnmi- 
nal and ci\il, and their decisions arc final, 
except in rases in whicli an ajipcal lies to His 
Majesty in Council and is heard by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council in England 
The High Courts exercise supervision over all 
the subordinate courts Itoturiis are regular- 
ly sent to them at short intervals and the High 
Courts are able, by examining the returns, bv 
sending for proceedings, and by calling for 
explanations, as well as from the cases that 
come before them in appeal, to keep themselves 
to some extent acquainted witii the manner 
in which the courts generally are discharging 
their duties 

Lower Courts 

The Code of Criminal Procedure provides for 
the constitution of inferior cnimnal courts 
styled courts of session and courts of magis- 
trates Every province, outside the Presi- 
dency town-., is divided into sessions divisions, 
consisting of one or more districts, and every 
sessions division has a court of session and a 
sessions judge, with assistance if need be 
These stationary sessions courts take the place 
of the English Assizes, and are competent to 
try all accusi'd persons duly committed, and 
to inflict any punishment authorised by law, 
but sentences of death are subject to confirma- 
tion by th(' highest court of criminal appeal in 
the province Magistrates* court, a are of three 
classes with descending powers Provision 
is made and largely utilised in the towns, 
for the appointment of honorary magistrates, 
in the Presidency towns Presidency magistrates 
deal with magisterial cases and benches of 
Justices of the Peace or honorary magistrates 
dispose of the less important cases 

Trials before courts of session are either 
with assessors or juries Assessors assist, but 
do not bind the judge by their opinions , on 
Junes the opinion of the majority prevails if 
accepted by the pre'^lding Judge The Indian 
law allows considerable latitude of appeal 
The prerogative of mercy is exercised by the 
Govemor-General-m-Council and the Local 
Government concerned without prejudice to 
the superior power of the Crown 

The cohstitution and jurisdiction of the 
Infenor civil courts vanes Broadly speaking, 
one district and sessions judge is appointed for 
each distnet as District Judge he presides m 
its principal civil court of original jurisdiction , 
Ws functions as Sessions Judge have been de- 
scribed. For these posts membeifc of the Indian 
Civil Service are mainly selected though some 
appointments are made from the Provincial 
Service. Next come the Subordinate Judges 
and Munsiffs, the extent of whoso original 
i^sdiction varies in different parts of India, 
dvl) pomte, belQW the grade of DJetriot 


Judge, are almost Invariablv presided over by 
Indians Tliere are in addition a number eff 
Courts of Small Causes, with jurisdiction to try 
money suits iij) to Bs 500 In the Presidency 
Towns, where the Charteiod High Courts have 
onginal jurisdiction, Small Cause Courts dis- 
pose of money suits up to Bs 2,000. As In- 
solvency Courts the chartered Hlgli Courts of 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras have jurisdiction 
in the Presidency towns In the mofussil 
similar powers wTro conferred on the District 
Courts by the Insolvency Act of 1900. 

Coroners arc appointed only for the Presi- 
dency Towns of Calcutta and Bombay Else- 
where their duties are discliarged by the ordi- 
nary staff of magistrates and police ofllcers 
unaided by jurors 

Legal Practitioners. 

Legal practitioners in India are divided into 
Bariisters-at-l>aw, Advocates of the High Court; 
Vakils and Attornej,s (Solicitors) of High Courts, 
and Ploadcis, Miikhtiars and revenue agents. 
Banisters and Advocates are admitted by each 
High Court to piactise in it and its subordinate 
courts , and they alone are admitted to prac- 
tise on the original side of some of the cliartereb 
High Courts Vakils are persons duly qualified 
who are admitted to practise on the appellate 
side of tlio chartered High Courts and in the 
(’cmrls Buboidinate to the High Courts. At- 
torneys arc rcqiiiicd to qualify before admission 
to practise iii mucli the same way as in England. 
Th<‘ rule tiiat a solicitor must instruct counsel 
prevails only on llie onginal side of certain of 
the High Courts Pleaders practise in the 
subordinate courts in accordance with rules 
framed by the High Courts 

Organisation of the Bar. 

At Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay there is a 
Bar Committee jiresiclcd over, ex officio, by the 
\dvoca to -General I'his body is elected by 
the barristers practising In each High Court, 
and its functions are to watch the interests 
of the Bar and to regulate its etiquette. At 
Allahabad, Lahore, Nagporo, and Rangoon a 
similar Bar Committee exists, but the electorate 
IS extended to include the vakils or native 
pleaders, and the president is either the senior 
practising member of the Bar or the Government 
Advocate In the larger Districts and Ses- 
sions Courts, an organisation representing 
the Bar is usually to be found, and in the Bud- 
orduiatc Courts, including the Revenue Courts, 
similar machinery is generally in use. Pending 
an opportunity of detailed inquiries in India, 
these general descriptions must sufilce. 

Composition of the Bar. 

A considerable change is occurring In the 
composition of the Indian Bar. The following 
extract from an informing article m the T%me* 
(May 25, 1914) indicates the character and 
incidence of this development: ‘‘During the 
last forty years, a striking change has taken 
place in the professional class The bulk of 

g actice has largely passed from British to 
dian hands, while, at the same time, the 
profession has grown to an enormous emnt. 
One typieal illustration may be quoted. Attach- 
ed to the Bombay Higb Court in 1871 there 
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were 88 solicitors, of whom 10 were Indian 
and 28 English, and 24 advocates, of whom 
7 were Indian and 17 English. In 1911, attach- 
ed to the same High Court, there were 160 soli- 
citors, of whom more than 130 were Indian 
and the remainder English, and 250 advo- 
cates, of whom 10 only were English and the 
remainder Indian ’* 

Law Officers. 

The Government of India has its own law 
colleague in the Legal Member of Council 
All Government measures are drafted in tliis 
department. Outside the Council the prin- 
cipal law officer of the Government of l^dia 
is the Advocate-General of Bengal, who is 
appointed by the Crown, is the leader of the 
local Bar, and is always nominated a member 
of the Provincial Legislative Council in 
Calcutta he is assisted by the Standing Counsel 
and the Government Solicitor There are 
Advocates-General and Government Solicitors 
for Bombay and Madras, and in Bombay there 
is attached to the Secretanat a Legal Remem- 
brancer and an Assistant Legal Remembrancer, 
drawn from the Judicial Branch of the Indian 
Civil Service The Government of Bengal 
consults the Bengal Advocate-General, the I 
Standing Counsel and the Government Soli- 1 
citor, and has besides a Legal Remembrancer, 
(a Civil Servant) and a Deputy Legal Remem- 
brancer (a practising barrister) , the United | 
Provinces are equipped with a civilian Legal 
Remembrancer and professional lawyers as 
Government Advocate and Assistant Govern- 
ment Advocate ; the Punjab has a Legal Re- 
membrancer, Government Advocate and a 
Junior Government Advocate , and Burma a 
Government Advocate, besides a Secretary to 
the Local Legislative Council 

Sheriffs are attached to the High Courts of 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay They are 
appointed by Government, selected from 
non-officials of standing, the detaiied work 
being done by deputy sheriffs, who are officers 
of the Court. 


Law Reports. 

The Indian Law Reports are published In 
four series — Calcutta, Madras, i^mbay, and 
Allahabad, under the authority of the Governor- 
General in Council They contain cases de- 
termined by the High Court and by the Judicial 
Committee on appeal from the particular High 
Court. These appeals raise questions of very 
great importance, and the Council of Law 
Reporting for England and Wales show their 
apjireciation by printing the Indian Appeals 
in a separate volume, and have also compiled 
a digest of Indian Appeals covenng the period 
1874-1893 The other Provinces and States 
have Bcnes of reports issued under the authority 
cither of the Judiciary or the State, 

Legislative Power 

The supreme power of Parliament to legislate 
for the wliole of India cannot be questioned. 
In practice, however, this power is little used, 
there being a majority of officials on the Im- 
perial Legislative Council — a majority deli- 
berate!, y reserved in the India Councils Act of 
1909 — the Secretary of State is able to impose 
his will on the Government of India and to 
secure the passage of any measure he may frame, 
regardless of the opinion of the Indian autho- 
rities Legislative Coimcils have been estab- 
lished both for the whole of India and for the 
principal provinces Their constitution and 
functiono are fully desenbed m detaihng the 
powders of the Imperial and Provincial Councils 
(q V ) To meet emergencies the Governor- 
General IS vested with the power of issmng 
ordinances, having the same force as Acts of 
the Legislature, but they can remain in force 
for only six months The power is very little 
used. The Govemor-General-in-Council is 
also empowered to make regulations, having 
all the cogency of Acts, for the more backward 
parts of the country, the object being to 
bar the operation of the general law and 
, permit the application of certain enactment# 

^ only. 


Bengal Judicial Department. 

Sanderson, Sir lancelot . .. . .. . Chief Justice. 

Teunon, The Hon’ble Mr William, l.o s .. .. Puisne Judge, 

Woodrofle, The Hon’ble Sir John Georg®, M A , Bar.- Ditto. 

at-Law. 

Mukharjl, The Hon’ble Sir Ashutosh, Kt., 0.s i., h a ,d l. Ditto. 

Richardson, The Hon’ble Mr Thomas WllUam, ic.S, Ditto. 

Bar.-at-Law 

Walmsley, The Hon’ble Mr. Hugh, i o S. . . , . Ditto 

Chitty, The Hon’ble Sir Charles William, Bur.-at-Law Ditto. 

Fletcher, The Hon’ble Mr Ernest Edw^ard, Bar -at-Law Ditto. 

Greaves, The Hon’ble Mr William, Ewart , , . . Ditto 

Syed Shamsul-Huda, Hon’ble Kawab Sir, E.o i e . . Ditto. 

Chatarji, The Hon’ble Mr. Nalini Ranjan, M A., B l . . Ditto. 

Ohandnuri, The Hon. Sir Asutosh, Bar.-at-Law . . Bitta 

Hewbonld, The Hon’ble Mr. B. B Ditto. 

Beaohoroft, The Hon’ble Mr. Charles Porten, 1.0.8. . . Ditto. 

Smith, The Hon’ble Mr Maurice, i os. .. .. Ditto. (Officiating 

panton, The Hon'ble Mr. Edward Brooks Henderson, Ditto. ( do* ) 
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Bengal Judicial Department^-coTi^t?. 

Gibbons, The Hon’ble Mr Thomas Clarke Pilling, k.o 


Das, Satish Eanjan 

Kesteven, The Hoo’ble Mr Charks Henry 
Fanton, The Hon. l^Ir. E B. H 
Orr, John Wiluams, Bar -ai-Law 
Bam Clniran Mitra 
Hume, J T, . 

Hechle, James Herbert 

Remfry, Maurice 

Nalini Mohan Chatarji, Bar -at-Law 
Ryper, George 

Bonnaud, William Augustus, Bai -ai-Law 
Kirkham, Joseph Alfred 

Edgley, N orman George Armstrong, i o s. 

Counsell, Frank Bertram 

Paulit, Peter Sydenham . 

Grey, Charles Edward, Bar -at-Law 

Bonnerjee, K K Shelly, Bar,-at-Law 
Dobbin, F K , Bar -at-Law 
Falkner, George McDonald 


[ Advocate-General. 

Standing Counsel. 

Government Solicitor. . 

Superintendent and Remembrancer of 
Legal Affairs 

Deputy Superintendent and Remem- 
brancer of Legal Affairs 
Senior Government Pleader. 

Public Prosecutor, Calcutta 

Registrar, Iveeper of Records, Taxing 
Officer, Accountant-General, and 
Sealer, etc , Original Jurisdiction. 
Registrar in Insolvency, Original Side. 
Master and Official Referee. 

Dy Registrar 

Clerk of the Crown for Criraina IScssions, 

I Secretary to the Cliiof Justice and Head 
I Clerk, Decree Dcpaitrneut, 

I Registrar and Taxing Officer, Appellate 
Jurisdiction 
Deputy Registrar. 

Assistant Registrar. 

Administrator- General and Official 
Tnistcc, 

Official Receiver, sub pro tern. 

Coroner of Calcutta 
Official Assignee. 

Editor of Law Reports. 


Ditto. (On furlough). 

Ditto. (Officiating). 

Advocate-General 

Remembrancer of Legal Affairs. 

Assistant Remembrancer of Legal 
Affairs. 

Government Soheitor and Public Prose- 
cutor 

Clerk of the Crown. 

Reporter to the High Court. 

Adnunistrator-General and Official 

Officiating Prothonota^, Testament* 
ary and Admiralty Registrar. 

Master and Registrar in Equity and 
Commissioner for taking Accounts and 
Local Investigations, and Taxing 
Officer. 

Sheriff. 

Regiitrari Appellate Side. 


Bose, B.D., Bar -at-Law 


Bombay Judicial Department. 


Scott, The Hon’ble Sir Basil, Kt . m a , Bar -at-Law 
Shah, The Hon’blo Mr Lallubhai Asharam, M A , LL B 
Marten, The Hon. M r A B 

Beaman, The Hon’ble Sir Frank Clement Offley, i 0 s.. . 
Heaton, The Hon’ble Sir .Toseph John, I o s 
Hayward, The Hou’ble Mr Maurice Henry Weston, 
L LB. 

McLeod, The Hon’blo Mr, Herman Cranstoun, B A., 
Bar -at-Law 

Abdeali Muhammadali Kaziji, The Hon. Mr 

Strangman, the Hon'ble Mr T. J. 
iYench, George Douglas . 

^lilne, Robert Blair, m.a , i.e.S 

Hicholson, Eustace Ferrers ... 

Campbell, Henry 

Weldon, Walton Langford, Bar.-at-Law. 

Slater, John Sanders, b a , Bar -at-Law . 

Phirozshah Behramji Malbari, Bar.-at-Law 

Hlrjibhai Hormasji Wadia, M.A 


Mahomedbhoy Halibhoy Lalji . . 
Allison, Frederick William, B.A., LC.s, 


Chief Justice, 
Puisne Judge. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto 
Ditto, 
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Bombay Judicial Department~-conf(i. 


Nasaiwnnji Dlnshahji Oharda, n.A , llb 

King, A, K. 

COURT OP THE JUBICIAl. COAIMlFl 
Pratt, Edward Millard, i C s 
Crouch, Henry Newton, ll b , Bar.-at-Law 

Fawcett, Charle'i Gordon Hill, i o s 
Kemp, Norman AV right 


Deputy Kegistrar and Sealer, Appellate 
Side 

Acting Coroner 
SIGNER OP Rind. 

Judicial Commissioner. 

Additional Judicial Commissioner ( Qn 
combined leave ) 

Additional Judicial Commissioner 
Acting Additional Judicial Commis- 
sioner 


Madras Judicial Department. 


Wallis, The Hon’blc Sir John Edward Power, Kt , 
M A , Bar -at-Law. 

Abdur Rahim, The Hon'ble Mr , M A , Bar -at-Law 
Oldfield, The Hon’ble Mr Francis Du Pre, ICS 
Spencer, The Hon’ble Mr. Charles Gordon, i c s 
Trotter, The Hon’ble Mr Victor Murray Coiilts 
Seshagiri A37yar, The Hon Mr T V,b a,, b l 
B adasiva Ayyar, The Hon’ble Diwan Bahadur T. 
Ayling, The Hon’ble Sir William Bock, l c S 
Bakewell, The Hon’ble Mr James Herbert, LL B , Bar.- 
at-Law 

Phillips, The Hon Mr Wiluam Watkin i o s 
Kumarswami Shastri, The Hon’blc Diwan Bahadur 
C V, 

Napier The Hon Mr Charles Frederuk 

Srinivasa Ayyangar, The Hon Mr S , b A , B l 

Brightwell, Henry 

Ramesam Pantulu 

Osborne, E R 

Grant, P R , Bar -at-Law 

Odgers, The Hon’ble Mr C E , M A , Bar -at-Law 

Maokay, Charles Gordon, i o s 

Adam, John Collyer, m.a. 


Chief Justice. 

Puisne Judge 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto (On furlough ) 
Ditto 

Officiating Judge (Additional) 

Ditto ( do ) 
Advocate-General 
Government Solicitor 
Acting Government Pleader 
Acting Public Prosecutor. 

Senior Law Reporter. 
Administrator-General and 
’Trustee. 

Registrar 
Crown Prosecutor. 


Official 


Assam Judicial Department. 


Abdul Majid, The Hon. Mr , b A , ll B , Bar -at-Law 


Graham. John Fuller 
Mellor, The Hon. Mr Arthur 
Liddell, Henry Crawford 

Purnachandra Basu 
Hogg, Gilbert Pitcavin . . 


Judge and Superintendent and Re- 
membrancer of Legal Affairs, Shillong 
(On leave). 

Officiating 

Judge, Assam Valley Districts, Gauhati 
District and Sessions Judge, Sylhetand 
Cachar 

Additional do do 

Additional District and Sessions Judge, 
A. V Districts. 


Bihar and Orissa Judicial Department. 


Miller, The Hon Sir Thomas Frederick Dawson 
Roe. The Hon. Mr. Francis Reginald, i c p 
A tkinson, The Hon’ble Mr Cecil, k c. 

Jwala Prashad, The Hon’ble Mr 
All Imam, The Hon’ble Sir Sayyid 
Chapman, The Hon. Mr. Edmund Pelly, i o s . . 
Mullick, The Hon'ble Mr. Basanta Kumar, i o 8 
Thornhill, The Hon Dr Thomas 
Sultan Ahmad, Bar.-at-Law 
AdamI, The Hon’ble Mr., L c. 

Ckiutts, William Strachan, i o s. 


Chief Justice. 

Puisne Judge 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. (On furlough.) 

Ditto 

Ditto (Acting) 

Government Advocate. 

Superintendent and Remembrancer of 
Legal Affairs. 

Registrar. 


Burma Judicial Department. 


Twomey, The Hon’ble Sir Daniel Harold Ryan, i o.s., 
Bar.-at-Law 

Ormond, The Hon’ble Mr. Ernest William, b.a.. Bar.- 
at*lAW* 

Robinson, The Hon’ble Mr. Sydney Maddock, Bar.- 
at-Law. 

Mannfl^n 

R4gg,^e Hon, Mr. Arthur Edmund, i.o.s. 


Chief Judge, Chief Court, Lower Burma 
(On leave). 

Officiating Chief Judge. 

Judge. (On leave.) 


Do. 

Do. 
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Burma Judicial Department— 


Young, The Hon’ble Mr. Charles Philip Radford, b.a , 
Bar.-at-Law. 

Saunders, Leslie Harry, l o s 

Sen, Puma Chundra, Bar.-at-Law 


Sen, Surendra J^ath, Bar -at-Law 
Christopher, S A , Bar -at-Law 
Darwood, Arthur John, Bar.-at-Law 
Millar, Edward 


Offlciating Judge 

Judicial Commissioner, Upper Burma. 
Administrator-CJeneral, Official Trustee^ 
Official Assignee and Receiver, Ran- 
goon. (On leave). 

Officiating do . 

Government Prosecutor, Rangoon 
Ditto Moulmein. 

Registrar, Court of Judicial Commla* 
sioner. Upper Burma 


Central Provinces, Judicial Department. 


Drake Brockman, Sir H V , M a , ll m , Bar.-at-Law, 

i.o.s 


J udlclal Commissioner. 


Batten, J K , I C S 
Hallifax, H F , i c s 

Prideaux, Frank Wmckwortli Austin, o u e 
Jackson, Robert John 
Parandc, K. G. 


First Additional Judicial Commissioner. 
Second Additional Judicial Commis- 
sioner (On Jlilitary duty.) 

( Ditto ) Provisional 
Registrar. 

Deputy Registrar 


N.-W Frontier Province Judicial Department. 

Barton, \V.P,ciE,ics .. .. 1 Judicial Commissioner. 

Muhammad Akbar Ktun 1 Registrar. 


Punjab Judicial Department. 


Rattigan, The Ilon’blc Sir Henry xVdoIplius Bydeu, B A , 
Bar -at-Law 

Smith, The Hon’ble Mr H Scott, i o s 

Chevls, The Hou’ble Mr William, I c s 

Shadi Lai, The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur, Bar -at-Law 

Le Ross ignol, The Hon l\lr Walkr Aubin, i c s 

Broadway, The Hon. Mr Alan Brice, Bar -at-Law 

Wilberforce, The Hon Mr Samuel, B A 

Gracey, SW,BA,ics. 

Petman, Charles Be van, B A , Bar -at-Law 
Ferguson, John Alexander, m.a , i o b 
Herbert, HA 


Chief Judge 
Judge 

Do (On leave) 

Do 

Officiating Judge 

First Temporary Additional Judge. 
Second Do do 

Legal Remembrancer. 

Government Advocate. 

Registrar. 

Assistant Legal Rcinembrancer and 
Administrator-General and Official 
Trustee 


United Provinces, Judicial Department. 


Richards, The Hon’blc Sir Henry George, Kt , Bar.-at- 
Law K C 

Knox, The Hon’ble Sir George Edward, Kt , ll.T) , I C S. 
Bauarji, The Hon’ble Sir Pramada Charaii, Kt , B A , B B 
Piggott. The Hon’ble Mr. Theodore Caro, i.o 8 
Tudball, The Hou’ble Mr Wilhain, i c s 
Walsh, 'The Hon Mr Cecil, Bar-at-Law, M A 
Raflq, The Hon’ble Mr Muhammad, Bar -at-Law 
Abdur Rauf, The Hon IVIr Saiyid Mohammed, Khan 
Bahadur 

Ryres, The Hon Mr. Alfred Edward, B i , Bar.-at-Law 
Johnson, John Nesbitt Gordon i c s 
Lyle, The Hon Mr David Raukeii, i o s 
Porter, Wilfred King, Bar -at-Law 

Lalit Mohan Baiiarji 

Wallach, w 


Chief Justice. (On furlough) 

Otluiatbig Cliirf .Tustjco 
p'lisno Judge (On privilege leave). 
Ditto 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto (On leave) 

Ditto (Offlciating). 

Ditto ( do ) 

I Registrar 

I Officiating Legal Remembrancer. 

1 Law Reporter and Secretary, Legislative 
I Council 
1 Govemiuent Pleader 
1 Government Advocate. 


Court or Judicial Commissioner of Oudh — Lucknow. 


Undsay, Benjamin, I c 8 .. .. ! Judicial Commissioner (On special duty), 

. - . - - First Additional Judicial Commissioner, 

Officiating Judicial Commissioner. 
Second Additional Judicial Commia^ 


Stuart, Louis, i.c s. 

Rai Kauhaiya Lai, Bahadur 


Daniels, Sidney Reginald, i o s. 

Bordeux, 0. H., Bar -at-Law 
Kagendra Nath Ghosal . , 


fiioner. Officiating First Additional 
Judicial Commiseloner 
Officiating Second Additional Judicial 
CommiBsioner. 

Temporary Beglstrar. 

Govemment PlMder. 



Number of Suits Instituted. 
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THE INDIAN POLICE. 


The Indian Government employ 190,304 report all matters of local Interest to their 
Officers and mtn In the Indian Police. The total superior, the Sub-Inspector. They have no 
cost of maintaining the Force is Rs 3,957,038 powers to Investigate offences and are a survival 
In large cities, the Force is concentrated and of the period when the country was in a disturbed 
under direct European control , in the mofussil state and small bodies of Police were required 
the men are scattered throughout each District to keep open communications and afford pro* 
and located at various Outposts and Police tection against the raids of dacoits It is an open 
Stations The smallest unit for admmistrative question whether they are now of much use. 
purposes is the Outpost which generally con- Each Outpost is under a Police Station which 
sists of 3 or 4 Constables under the control of a is controlled by an officer known as a Sub- 
Head Constable Outpost Police are main- Inspector, 
tained to patrol roads and villages and to 

^ Distribution of Police — The area of a Police Station varies according to local con- 
ditions. The latest figures available are — 


— ■ * 

1 

Average area per | 
Police Station. 

i 

Average number of 
Regular Civil 
Police per 10,000 
of Population. 


Square miles. 


Bengal • , . 

126 

4*8 

Assam 

616 

5*3 

United Provinces .. 

127 

7*7 

Punjab 

203 

10 6 

North-West Frontier Provmce 

179 

19*8 

Central Provmces and Berar 

242 

8*6 

Burma • . .... 

487 

13*4 

Madras 

144 

8*0 

Bombay ♦ 

252 

15*0 


• Excluding the towns of Calcutta, Bombay and Rangoon. Tbo figures Include the 
Railway police, but not Military pohee. 

Organisation of Police. 

The Police Station Officer (tho Sub-Inspec- Districts, Is divided into 2 Sub-dlvlBlons-^ne 
tor) is responsible for the investigation of all of which is given to an Assistant Superinten- 
Lco^isable crimes, that is to say, all offences in dent of Police, a European gazetted Officer 
^wMch the Police can arrest without a warrant The Police Force in each District is controlled 
from a Magistrate, which occur within his by a District Superintendent of Police, who U 
jorisdiction ; he is also held responsible for the responsible to the District Magistrate (CdUector 
maintenance of the pubUc peace and the pre- or Depuny Commissioner) (or the ddection and 
vention of crime. From the point of view of prevention of crime and for the maintenance of 
the Indian Ryot, -he is the most important the public peace, and, to his Deputy Inepwtof- 
Police Officer in the District and may rightly General and Inapector-GenernJ, for the int^ai 
he considered the backbone of the Force, admmistration of his Force, Eight or t/en Dls- 
c 4 .i*v,T tricts form a Range administered by a Deputy 

Superior to the Subdnspector is the Inspec- inspector- General, an officer selected from the 
charge of a Circle contoining 4 or Superintendents At the head of 

5 Police Stations. His duties are chiefly those Police of each Province is the Inspector- 
of supervis ou and inspection. He does not Qg^^ral who is responsible to the Local 
odlnarily interfere in the ffivestigation of (jQvemment for the administration of the 
crime unl^s the conduct of his subordinates pjovinclal Police. 


renders this necessary. 


Separate but recruited from the District 


The Inspector la usuaUy a selected and ex- Force Is the Criminal Investigation Depart- 
Perienced Sub-Inspector. Each District con- ment, which Is under the control of a specially 
tftUii I or 4 Circles^ and in the case of large selected European Officer of the rank ana 
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Standing of a Deputy Inspector-General. The 
Criminiu Investigation Department, usuelly 
called the C. I. D , is mainly concerned with 
political inquiries, sedition cases and crimes 
with ramifications over more than one District 
or which are considered too important to leave 
In the hands of the District Police It is a 
small force of Sub-Inspectors and Inspectors 
who have shown their ability and intelligence 
when working in the mofussil and forms in each 
Province a local Scotland Yard. 

The larger Cities of Calcutta, Bombay, and 
Madras have their own Police Force, indepen- 
dent of the Inspector-General of Pohce, and 
under the control of a Commissioner and 2 or 
more Deputies. For Police purposes each city 
is divided into divisions , in Calcutta each divi- 
sion is in charge of a Deputy Commissioner of 
Police ; in Bombay and Madras of a Superin- 
tendent, these oflftcers being selected from the 
European ranks of the City Force In Bombay 
however, the Superintendents are Gazetted 
Officers Each division is sub-dividcd into a 
small number of Police Stations, the station 
being in charge of an Inspector assisted by 
Indian Sub -Inspectors and European Sergeants 

The Supremo Government at Delhi and 
Simla keeps in touch with the Provincial Police 
by means of the Director of Criminal Intelli- 
gence and his Staff. The latter do not interfere 
m the Local Administration and are mainly 
concerned with the publication of informa- 
tion regarding international criminals, inter- 
provincial crime and PoUtical inquiries in which 
the Supreme Government is interested 

Recruitment. — The constable is enlisted 
locally. Certam castes are excluded from 
service and the formation of cliques by fillmg 
up the Force from any particular caste or local- 
ity is forbidden. In some Provmccs a fixed 
percentage of foreigners must be enUsted 
Recruits must produce certificates of good 
character and pass a medical test. They must 
be above certain standards of physical deve- 
lopment. The constable rises by merit to the 
rank of Head Constable and, prior to the Police 
Commission, could rise to the highest Indian 
subordmate appointments. Since 1906, his 
chances of promotion have been greatly cur- 
tailed ; this has certainly lowered the standard 
coming forward for service In the Force in the 
lower ranks. 

The Sub-Inspector, until 1900, was a selected 
Head Constable, but Lord Curzon’s Commission 
laid down that Sub-Inspectors should be recruit- 
ed direct from a socially better class of Indians 
In most Provinces, eighty per cent, of the Sub- 
Inspectors are select^ by nommation, trained 
lor a year or 18 months at a Central Police 
School, and, after exammation, appointed 
direct to Police Stations to learn their work by 
actual experience. It is too early to judge this 
B 3 r 8 tem by results, but it has no doubt great 
disadvantages and undetected crime in India 
is tnoreasing rapidly 

An Inspector is generally a selected Sub- 
Inspector. Direct nomination is the exception, 

not tba role. 

The Deputy Superintendent, a new class of 
officer; iaititated on the recommendation of 


the Commission; is an Indian gazetted officer 
and is the native Assistant to the District 
Supermtendent of Police. He is either selected 
by special promotion from the ranks of the 
Inspectors or Is nominated direct, after a coarse 
at the Central Police School. 

Piior to 1898, the gazetted ranks of the Force 
were filled either by nomhiation or by regiment- 
al officers seconded from the Army for certain 
periods. In 1893, this system was abandoned 
and Assistant Superintendents were recruited 
by examination in London On arrival in 
India, they were placed on probation until they 
had passed their examinations in the vernacular, 
m law, and in riding and drill The estab- 
lishment of Police Training Schools in 1906 has 
done much to improve the traming of the Police 
Probationer, and selection by examination 
has given Government a better educated officer, 
but open competition does not reveal the best 
administrators and should be tempered, as in 
the Navy, by selection. 

Pay — The monthly salaries drawn by each 
grade of Police Officer are as follows — 

A constable draws from . Rs. 10 to IZ 

A Head Constable draws . . „ 15 to 20. 

A Sub-Inspector from . . „ 60 to 100. 

An Inspector from . „ 150 to 250. 

Deputy Superintendents from . . „ 260 to 500. 

Assistants from . . „ 300 to 500. 

District Superintendents of 
Police from . . Rs. 700 to 1,200. 

Deputy Inspectors-General 
from . . . . Rs. 1,600 to 1,800, 

Inspectors-General from Rs. 2,000 to 3,000 

The appointments of Commissioner of Police, 
Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras, and all Pro- 
vincial Inspectors-General, may be held by a 
member of the Indian Civil Service, if no Police 
Officer 13 found suitable for such appointments. 

Internal Administration.— The District 
Force is divided into 2 Branches — Armed and 
Unarmed. As the duties of the armed branch 
consist of guardmg Treasuries, escorting trea- 
sure and prisoners and operatmg against dange^ 
ous gangs of dacolts, they are mamtained and 
controlled on a military basis. They are 
armed and drilled and taught to shoot after 
military methods. The unarmed branch are 
called upon to collect fines magisterially inflict- 
ed, serve summonses and warrants, control 
traffic, destroy stray dogs, extinguish flrw, 
enquire into accidents and non -cognizable 
offences The lower grades are clothed and 
housed by Government without expense to the 
individual. The leave rules are fairly liberal, 
but every officer, European or Native, must 
serve fo^; 30 years before he is entitled to wy 
pension, unless he can obtain a medical certi- 
ficate invaliding him from the service. This 
period of service in an Eastern climate is gene- 
rally admitted to be too long and the efficiency 
of the Force would be considerably Improved 
if Govemment allowed both the offioem and 
men to retire alter a shorter period of serrlce. 
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STATISTICS OF POLICE WORK. 

The unflrslrabllity of attarhins undue importance to stati'^tical result'? as a tost of tlie 
merits of police work was a point upon wliuh considerable stress was laid by the 
Indian Police Commission, who leferred to the evils likely to result from the prevalence 
among subordinate oiRcers of an impression that the advancement of an offtoer would depend 
upon his being able to show a liigh ratio of convictions, both to cases and to persons arrested, 
and a low ratio of crime. The objection applies more paiticularJy to the use of statistics for 
small areas ; but they cannot properly be used as a basis of comparison even for larger areas 
without taking into account the differences in the conditions under which the police work ; and, 
it may bo added, they can at the best indicate only very imperfectly the degree of success with 
which the police carry out that important branch of their duties, which consists in the prevention 
of crime. These considerations have been emphasized in recent orders of the Government of 
India. Subject to these observations, the figures below may be given as some indication of the 
volume of work falling upon tlie police, and of the wide differences between the conditions and 
the statistical results in different provinces — 


Administrations. 

Number 

of 

Offences 

reported 

Number 

of 

Persons 

under 

Trial. 

Persons wh 

Dis- 

charged 

or 

Acquitted 

ose cases 

Con- 

victed 

were disposed of 

1 Died, 

Com- I Escaped 
nutted or Trans - 
or jferred to 
Bef erred 1 another 

1 Province 

Persons 
remain- 
ing 
under 
Trial at 
the end 
of the 
Year. 

Bengal 


344,358 

305,550 

97,438 

193,606 

1 

3,404| 

191 

10,911 

Bihar and Orissa 

107,093 

107,348 

50,931 

60,151 

1,682 

124 

4,460 

United Provinces 

231,087 

342,948 

194,092 

135,938 

5,605 

249 

7,064 

Punjab . . 


208,561 

285,091 

198,674 

70,711 

1,557 

262 

13,887 

North-West 

Frontier 

24,505 

36,162 

18,500 

16,455 

587 

43 

517 

Province 






Burma . 


121,468 

190,180 

60,703 

115,884 

1,754 

3,166 

8,673 

Central Provinces and 

37,621 

61,293 

27,594 

19,380 

1,617 

48 

2,664 

Borar. 




Assam .. 


48,254 

(&) 38,531 

(c)19,240 

16,168 

500 

62 

2,550 

Almer-Merwara 

7,891 

10,027 

3,354 

6,078 

31 

116 

448 

Coorg 


4,151 

4,728 

2,320 

1,869 

3 

, 

530 

Madras 


346,543 

463,940 

202,170 

244,201 

4,470 

1,950 

173 

12,920 

Bombay . 


! 173,149 

(a)239,206 

90,442 

137,470 

1,614 

7,721 

British Baluchistan 

7,499 

11,528 

5,819 

4,477 

4 

90 

1,138 

Delhi 


5,980 

5,848 

3,182 

2,503 

10 

1 

140 

Total, 1916 

1,669,070 

2,098,379 

980,525 

10,14,891 

23,186 

6,139 

1 73,619 


ri915 

1,603,075 

2,085,622 

982,589 

997,210 

26,185 

4,769 75.861 


1914 

1,634,224 

2,120,472 

1,031,374 

992,922 

23,554 

4,948 

67,631 


1913 

1,658,405 

02,141,362 

1,061,888 

987,592 

22,459 

4,735 

74,662 


1912 

1,659,254 

02,132,813 

1,053,657 

977,267 

21,650 

4,313 

75,765 


1911 

1,502,995 

01,960,679 

966,783 

897,786 

21,173 

8,9oe 

70,882 

Totals 

1910 

1,447,732 

01,884,951 

922,379 

872,298 

21,029 

4,439 

64,677 


1909 

1,421,350 

01,856,219 

914,500 

854,007 

‘^2,174 

3,849 

61,502 


1908 

1,412.817 

01,814,207 

897,462 

860,065 

851,097 

24,535 

3,626 

53,496 


1907 

1,411.653 

1,816,827 

880,706 

21,296 

3,606 

60,228 


1906 

1,404,777 

1,805,707 

864,493 

860,486 

22,776 

3,911 

54,041 


L 1905 . 

1,385,344 

1,767,134 

823,185 

862,398 

21,293 

6,429 

1 d53.825 


(a) 


(ft) 

( 0 ) 

<*f) 


Include*- 8 personsC 8 handed over to Military Authorities) in 1916. 


10 „ 

( 10 handed over to Mill 

25 „ 

( 9 on dormant file. 

16 

30 „ 

( 13 

17 

149 ,, 

( 139 

9 

203 „ 

( 171 , 

35 

128 „ 

( 117 

11 

26 „ 

( 10 

14 


to Military Authorities) In 1913. 
„ „ „ and 1 sent to Naval 
Autboritles > In 1912. 
to Military Authorities) in 1911. 
to Military Authorities) In 1910. 
„ ,, and 2 referred under 
Section 307* Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code) in 1909 


„ 1 person remanded for retrial. 

Excludes the commitment of 10 persons guashod by the High Court. 

XMudes 4 peisopi whose cMea are pending by reaaon of their being insnne. 
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House-trespass 
and Housebreak- 
ing with intent 
to commit 
Offence 

•paui’B^^qo 

noj^i 

-OIAUOQ 

poqiodo'a 
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1,349 261 

21,594 1,518 

67,556 4,495 

20,240 2,424 

513 74 

1,790 297 

9,692 3,191 

259 96 

10,708 1,104 

7,020 641 
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Including some cuses of cattle theft 
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JAILS. 


Jail administration in India is regulated 
generally by the Prisons Act of 1894, and by 
rules issued under it by the Government of 
India and the local governments The punish- 
ments authorised by the Indian Penal Code for 
convicted oftenders mclude transportation, 
penal servitude, rigorous imprisonment (which 
may include short jperiods of solitary confine- 
ment), and simple impnsonment. Accom- 
modation has also to be provided in the jails 
for civil and under-trial pnsoners. 

The origin of all jail improvements in India 
' in recent years was the Jail Commission of 
1889 The report of the Commission, which 
consisted of only two members, both officials 
serving under the Government of India, Is 
extremely long, and reviews the whole question 
of jail organization and administration in the 
minutest detail In most matters the Com- 
mission’s recommendations have been accept- 
ed and adopted by Local Goveniments, but 
in various matters, mainly of a minor charac- 
ter, their proposals have either been rejected 
ab imiio as unsuited to local conditions, aban- 
doned as Unworkable after careful experiment 
or accepted in principle but postponed for the 
present as impossible 

The most important of all the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission, the one that might in 
fact be described as the comer stone of their 
report, is that there should be in each Presi- 
dency three classes of jails • in the first 
place, large central jails for convicts sentenced 
to more tlian one year’s imprisonment, se- 
condly, district jails, at the head-quarters of 
districts ; and, thirdly, subsidiary jails and 
“ lock-ups ” for undor-tnal prisoners and 
convicts sentenced to short terms of imprison- 
ment. The jail department in each province 
is under the control of an Inspector-General ; 
be is generally an officer of the Indian Medical 
Service with jail experience, and the Superin- 
tendents of certain jails are usually reermted 
from the same service. The district jail is under 
the charge of the civil surgeon, and is frequently 
inspected by the district magistrate. The staff 
under the Superintendent includes, m large 
central Jails, a Deputy Superintendent to super- 
vise the jail manufactures, and in all central 
and district jails one or more subordinate 
medical officers. The executive staff consists 
of jailors and warders, and convict petty officers 
are employed m all central and district jails, 
the prospect of promotion to one of tlieso posts 
being a strong inducement to good behaviour. 
A Press Note issued by the Bombay Qovtrn- 
uientin October, ll015, says* — “The cadre and 
emoluments of all ranks from Warder to Super- 
intendent have been repeatedly revised and 
altered in recent years But the Department 
1*5 not at all attractive in its lower grades. The 
two Weak spots in the jail administration at 
moment are the insufficiency oft Central 
Prisons and the difficulty of obtainmg good and 
sufficient warders. 

Employment of Pplsoners.—The work 
on wbloh convicts are employed is mostly 
®wrled on within the jail walls, but extra- 
mural employment on a large ecale le some- 
wnei aUowea; as, for example* when a large 


number of convicts were en^loyed In excavating 
the Jhelum Canal in the Punjab. Within the 
walls prisoners are employed on jail service and 
repairs, and in workshops. The main principle 
laid down with regard to jail manufactures is 
that the work must be penal and industrial. 
The industries arc on a large scale, multifarious 
employment being condemned, while care 
IS taken that the jail shall not compete with 
local traders As far as possible industries are 
adapted to the requirements of the consuming 
public departments, and printing, tent-making, 
and the manufacture of clothmg are among the 
commonest employments. Schooling is con- 
fined to juveniles , the experiment of teaching 
adults has been tried, but literary instruction 
13 unsuitable for the class of persons who fill 
an Indian jail. 

The conduct of convicts in jail Is generally 
good, and the number of desperate characters 
among them is small Failure to perform the 
allotted task is by far the most common offence. 
In a large majority of cases the punishment 
inflicted is one of those classed as “ minor.” 
Among the ” major ” punishments fetters take 
the first place. Corporal punishment Is indict- 
ed in relatively few cases, and the number is 
steadily falling Punishments were revised as 
the result of the Commission of 1889 Two 
notable punishments then abolished were shav- 
ing the heads of female prisoners and the stocks. 
The latter, which was apparently much prac- 
tised in Bombay, was desenbed by the Commis- 
sion as inflicting exquisite torture Punish- 
ments are now scheduled and graded Into major 
and minor The most difficult of all jail pro- 
blems IS the internal maintenance of order 
among the prisoners, for which purpose paid 
warders and convict warders are employed. 
With this is bound up the question of a special 
(lass of well-behaved prisoners which was tried 
trom 1905 onwards in the Than a Jail 

Juvenile Prisoners — As regards "youth- 
ful offenders ” — i e , those below the age of 15 
— the law provides alternatives to imprisonment, 
and it is strictly enjoined that boys shall not be 
sent to jail when they can be dealt with other- 
wise The alternatives are detention in a 
reformatory school for a period of from three to 
seven years, but not beyond the age of 18; 
discharge after admonition , delivery to the 
parent or guardian on the latter executing a 
bond to be responsible for the good behaviour 
of the culprit , and whipping by way of school 
discipline. 

The question of the treatment of "young 
adult” prisoners has in recent years received 
much attention. Under the Prisons Act, pri- 
soners below the age of 18 must be kept separate 
from older prisoners, but the recognition of the 
principle that an ordinary jail is not a fitting 
place for adolescents (other than youthful 
habituals) who are over 15, and therefore in- 
eligible for admission to the reformatory school, 
has led Local Governments to consider schemes 
for going beyond this by" treating young adults 
on the lines followed at Borstal, and considerable 
progress has been made in this direction. In 
1905, a special class for selected juvcoilee and 
young adults was estabUsbed at the Dharwai 
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jail in Bombay ; in 1908 a special juvenile 
jail was opened at Alipore in Bengal ; in 1909 
the MeiktUa lail in Burma and the Tanjore jail 
in Madias were set aside for adolescents, and 
a new jail for juvenile and “juvenile adult" 
convlcte^ was opened at Bareilly m the United 
Provinces , anc In 1910 it was decided to con- 
centrate adolescents in the Punjab at the | 
Lahore District jail, which is now worked on 
Borstal lines. Other measures had previously 
been taken in some cases , a special reformatory I 
system for “ juvenile adults " had, for example, 
been in force in two central jails in the Punjab 
since the early years of the decade, and “ Bors- 
tal enclosures " had been established in some 
jails in Bengal. But the public is slow to 
appreciate that it has a duty towards prisoners, 
and but little progress lias been made in the 
formation of Prisoners’ Aid Societies except 
by the Salvation Army. 

Reformatory Schools — These schools have 
been administered since 1899 by the Edu- 
cation department, and the authorities are 
directed to improve the industrial education of 
the inmates, to help the boys to obtain employ- 
ment on leaving school, and as far as possible 
to keep a watch on their careers 

Transportation — Transportation is an old 
punishment of the British Indian crimmal law, 
and a number of places were formerly appomted 
for the reception of Indian transported convicts 
The only penal settlement at the present time 
is Port Blair in the Andaman Islands. Under 
existing rules convicts sentenced to trans- 
portation for life, or for a term of years of which 
six have stih to run, may be transported to the 
Andamans, subject to their being physically fit, 
and to some other conditions m the case of 
women. The sanctioned scheme contemplates 
five stages in the life of a male transported 
convict, the first six months being passed in a 
cellular jail, the next eighteen months in asso- 
ciation in a jail similar to those of the Indian 
mainland, and the followmg three years as a 
convict of the third class kept to hard gang 


labour by day and confined in barracks by 
night. Having thus completed five years, a 
convict may be promoted to the second class, 
in which he is eligible for employment in the 
various branches of the Government services 
or in the capacity of servants to a private resi* 
dent After five years so spent, a well-behaved 
convict enters tlie first class, m which he labours 
under more favourable conditions, or is wanted 
a ticket enabling him to support himself, with 
a plot of land He may now send for his family 
or marry a female convict. The three later 
stages of this disciplme have been in force for 
many years, and the first for some time, the 
cellular jail having been finished in 1906 ; but 
the associated jail for the second stage has not 
yet been bmlt Females are kept at mtra- 
mural work under strict jail discipline for three 
years , for the next two years they are subjected 
to a lighter disciphne, and at the end of five 
years they may support themselves or marry. 
Promotion from class to class depends on good 
conduct The convicts are employed in jail 
service, in the erection and repair of jail budd- 
ings, in the commissariat, medical, marine, and 
forest departments, in tea-gardens and at other 
agricultural work, and in various Jail manu- 
factures. Ordinary male convicts sentenced 
to transportation for life are released, if they 
have behaved well, after twenty years, and 
persons convicted of dacoity and other organised 
crime after twenty-five. Thaga and pro- 
fessional prisoners are never released. Well- 
behaved female convicts are released after 
fifteen years The release is sometimes abso- 
lute and sometimes, especially in the case of 
dacoits, subject to conditions, e fir , in regard to 
residence In some cases released convicts 
prefer to remam in the settlement as free persons. 
The settlement is administered by a super- 
intendent, aided by a staff of European assist^ts 
and Indian subordinates. The convict popu- 
lation of Port Blau amounted in 1916-16 to 
12,426, consisting of 11,864 males and 661 
females The total population of the settlement 
was 17,331. 


The variations of the jail population m British India during five years are shown 
in the following table . — 


— 

1916. 1 

1915 

1914. 

1913. 

1912. 

1 1911. 

Jail population of all classes on 
January 

Admissions during tlic year 

1st 

122,282 

650,971 

112,016 

668,280 

105,555 

616,098 

101,908' 

492,308 

91,876 

492,820 

102,991 

470,613 

Aggregate 

Discharged during the year fiom 
causes 

all 

673,253 

657,525 

680,295 

658,008 

621,658 

509,638 

694,216 

488,677 

584,696 

482,786 

673,504 

481,622 

Jail population on 31st December 


116,728 

122,287 

112,015 

106,539 

101,910 

91,882 

Convict population on Ist January 
Admissions during the year 

1 

107,806 

173,441 

98,963 

180,466 

92,913 

168,723 

89,287 

160,861 

i 79,668 

1 159,424 

91,606 

162,396 

Aggregate 

Beleased during tlie year 
Transported beyond seas 

Casualties, Ac. . . 


281,247 

176,587 

1,635 

2,900 

279,429 

168,508 

1,486 

2,616 

261,636 

159,468 

1,819 

2,429 

260.138 

154.494 

1,666 

2.053 

239,092 

147,292 

1,382 

2,084 

243,901 

161,936 

1,138 

2,222 

Convict popnlailQa on Slst DeoemberJ 

102, £08 

107,811 

98.06^ 

02.913 

89,287 

79,««8 
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GDhe daily ayemSB numbeT of prisoneEB, which had steadily decreased since 1908> rose slightly 
tn 1918 to nearly the figure of 1911. The fall In 1912 was, however, largely attributable to the 
release of convicts and civil prisoners on the occasion of the Delhi Durbar. The increase In 1913 
was distributed among all provinces except the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh and Coorg, 
in which the figures continued to show decreases. 

More than one-half of the total number of convicts recei ved in jails during the year otime from 
the classes engaged in agriculture and cattle tending over 134 000 out of 130,000 are returned 
as illiterate 

The percentage of previously convicted prisoners was 19 93 as against 19 87 in 1916 while 
the number of youthful offenders fell from 359 to 327. The following table shows the nature 
and length of sentences of convicts admitted to jail^ in 1915 to 1917 — 


Nature and Length of Sentence. 

1 

1917 I 

1916. 

1916. 

Not exceeding one month 

39,063 

42,669 

45,101 

Above one month and not exceeding six months. 

63,124 

66,388 

69,346 

„ six months „ „ one year . . 

31,488 

34,726 

84,749 

„ one year „ „ five years . . 

21,154 

23,902 

24,755 

„ five years „ „ ten „ . . 

2,504 

2,631 

2,984 

Exceeding ten years 

212 

345 

242 

Transportation beyond seas — 




(a) for life 

1,313 

1,197 

1,309 

(6) for a term 

705 

746 

1,189 

Seatenced to death 

752 

791 

828 


The total daily average population for 1917 was 93,980 , the total offences dealt with by crimina 
courts was 179, and by Superintendents 144,237. The corresponding figures for 1916 were 
105,966,164 and 164,694 respectively. 

The total number of corporal punishments again showed a decrease, viz , from 302 to 266, 
The total number of cases in which penal diet (with and without solitary confinement) was pros- 
cribed was 5,607 as compared with 6,090 in the preceding year. 

Total expenditure decreased from £660,992 to £652,582, and total cash earnings from 
£131,355 to £95,309, there was, consequently, an increase of £18,741 in the net cost to 
Government. 

The death rate decreased from 19 19 per millein 1916 to 18 83 in 1917. The admissions to 
hospital were somewhat higher, and the daily average number of sick rose slightly. The chief 
causes of death were tuberde ot the lungs, dysentery and pneumonia. 
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Executive and Judicial Functions. 


Throughout the history of political 
agitation In India, few matters have received 
more consistent attention than the question 
of the separation of the Judicial and the Exe- 
cutive fhnctlons It has been one of the prin- 
cipal planks in the political platform of the 
National Congress since its inception in 1885, 
and has received the support of men of every 
shade of political opinion, from the most violent 
Extremist to the most conciliatory Moderate 
The question arises from the fact that the 
Indian Administration is based on the Oriental 
view that all power should be concentrated 
in the hands of a single official. Thus the 
District Magistrate is the chief revenue author- 
ity in the Distiict, he controls local boards 
and municipalities, and directs the District 
PoUce, and, in fine, almost every department 
within the District is to a large extent under 
his influence Sessions trials and Civil Justice 
fall within the province of the District Judge, 
but there remains under the District Magis- 
trate’s orders a body of subordinate Magis- 
trates who dispose of simple criminal cases, 
and commit graver ones to the Sessions 
The opponents of the existing system are 
apt to rely largely on ad capitandum phrases, 
like “the maintenance of judicial independ- 
ence,” and “ a violation of the first principles 
of equity,” rather than to specify exactly 
what points they really consider objectionable. 
It appears, however, that there are two mam 
items in the District Magistrate’s position to 
which exception is taken one is that lie is 
executive head of the Distiict with direct con- 
trol of the police, has the power of trymg cases, 
the other is that the subordmate Magistrates, 
who try the great majority of cases, arc directly 
under him, receive his orders, and rely on his 
good opinion for their promotion. 

As regards the first point, the number of 
cases actually tried by the District Magistrate 
is exceedingly small. Sir Charles Elliott 
defending the existing system in 1896, said — 
“ There are many Districts in Bengal In which 
he does not try 12 cases a year.” Since 1896 
miscellaneous work has increased so much 
that even this small number has been greatly 
reduced. In fact, in Bombay to-day the 
majority of District Magistrates probably go 
tbrough the year without trying a single case, 
and the difference would hardly be noticeable 
If the District Magistrate altogetlier lost his 
powers to try cases. The power is, however, 
sufficiently useful on occasions to outweigh 
the fear of harm arising from any abuse of that 
power on the rare occasions when it is used 
The more imxiortant item of the District 
Magistrate's power, that of control over his 
subordinate Magistrates, is attacked on the 
uround that he interferes with their “Judicial 
mdependence.” It is here assumed that con- 
trol and interference are one and the same 
thing; It the District Magistrate said to his 
subordinate, “ I consider this man guilty, 
and I expect you to convict him,” there would { 
be very real cause for complaint. But inter- 
ference of this type does not occur, and is not 

« . It has been said that inspection is 
District Officer the very breath of his 
nostrils, and it Is very largely to his continual 
inqnlsitiveaess into the work of his subordinates, 


that the relatively high standard of Justice 
attained by the subordinate magistracy in 
India is due. The points towards which his 
inquiries are most frequently directed are 
matters like want of sense of proportion in 
sentences , delays and irregularities in pro- 
cedure * subservience to the interests of a local 
bar prolixity in judgments and so forth. If 
control of the Magistracy were exercised only 
by the District Judge, who is practically tied 
to his bench, this supervision would be impos- 
sible, and the only check on the subordinate 
Magistrates would be occasional strictures 
passed by the Judge in appeal or on revision. 

The opponents of the existmg system would 
substitute for the present Magistracy trained 
lawyers, whose sole work would be that of sti- 
pendiary magistrates There is no reason 
to suppose that the trained lawyer would be 
any less liable to the faults mentioned above 
Nor IS the Magistrate of to-day altogether 
untrained The criminal law of India is to 
a very largo extent independent of customary 
and case law, and is based on comparatively 
simple codes Every official Magistrate is 
examined in these codes, and with a few years' 
expel lence, he is often a match in argument 
foi all but the best of the local vakils. It Is not, 
therefore, apparent that any gain would result 
trom this change, wiiile the mcreased charge 
to the public revenues would be enormous 

In 1899, the movement against the existing 
system culminated m a ‘^memorial on the 
proposed separation of the Judicial and Exe- 
cutive duties in India,” addressed to the 
Secretary of State, and signed by ten Indian 
gentlemen — mostly high judicial authorities. 
This memorial sets forth eight objections to the 
existing system, and it may perhaps be in- 
structive to examine these seriatim, and to 
indicate with respect to each pomt the grounds 
on which an apology for the present system 
may be based. — 

(1) “That the combination of judicial 
with executive duties in the same officer vio- 
lates the first principles of equity ” 

If the same officer actually brought an offend- 
er to justice, and then tried him personally, 
the above theoretical objection might have 
considerable weight In practice, however, 
as has been shown above, this does not occur; 
and the combination of functions in the Dis- 
trict Officer is governed m such a way by cri- 
minal codes that the interests of accused persons 
are effectually safeguarded 

(2) “ That while a judicial authority ought 
to be thoroughly impartial, and approach the 
consideration of any case without previous 
knowledge of the facts, an Executive Officer 
does not adequately discharge his duties, un- 
less his ears are open to aU reports and informa- 
tion which he can in any degree employ for 
the benefit of the Distnet ” 

In reply to this it may be repeated that the 
District Magistrate, in fact, tries very few cases 
at all and it may be noted, moreover, that the 
law very largely restricts the possibility of a 
magistrate trying a case of which be has any 
previous knowledge. Further, it is surely to 
the public advance that the police shonla 
be controlled by the District Hairistrate, 
Iwbose sole aim la oi should be justice, 
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rather than by a police officer whose profes* 
Bional Eeal might weigh hardly on the 
innocent suspect, and whose esprit de corps 
might shield a corrupt or unscrupulous 
subordinate from justice 

(3) “ That Executive Officers in India, being 
responsible for a large amount of miscellaneous 
business, have not time satisfactorily to dis- 
pose of judicial work in addition ” 

By this it is presumably meant that the 
Executive Officer is at present overworked 

This is quite possible, but the remedy would 
appear to he rather in an increase of staff 
than in a re-distribution of functions, which 
in itself could not remedy the defect 

(4) “ That, bemg keenly interested in carry- 
ing out particular measures, they are apt to be 
brought more or less into conflict with indi- 
viduals, and theiefore that it is inexpedient 
that they should also be invested with judicial 
powers ” 

It is implied here that the District Officer 
may use his judicial powers to enforce the exe- 
cutive measures in which he is interested It 
is not unknown for a District Magistrate to 
Issue orders to subordmates enjoining severe 
sentences in particular classes of cases and this 
may have reference to a particular executive 
policv (eg, such orders might bo issued with 
regard to smugglmg cases in a District where the 
illicit traffic in cocaine was rife) But it by no 
means follows that any injustice will result from 
such a line of action Moreover, if this kind of 
** interference ’* by the District Magistrate were 
stopped, the only alternative left to Govern- 
ment, in cases where they wished specially to 
repress a particular typo of crime, would be to 
amend the criminal codes by raising the mini- 
mum penalty for the offence, thereby depriving 
Magistrates of all discretion in the matter 

(5) “ That imder the existing system Col- 
lector-Magistrates do, m fact, neglect judicial 
for executive work ” 

It is not at first sight obvious how this can 
be urged as an objection to the fact that they 
do both types of work It is true, as already 
stated, that the District Magistrate tries very few 
original cases, but it by no means follows that 
what judicial work he does, is done negligently 

(6) “ That appeals from revenue assessments 
are apt to bo futile when they arc heard by 
Revenue Officers ” 

It Is insinuated that all revenue matters 
should be decided by the operation of the 
weighty and complicated machinery of the 
Civil Courts. The idea of such a system in 
India, where three-quarters of the population 
are dependent on revenue-paying land, con- 
jures up such a nightmare of confusion, that 
the imagination ‘positively reels. The cost 
would be colossal. Nor is the objection really 
relevant. The Revenue Officer when hearing 
appeals from executive acts of his subordinates, 
Is still an Executive and not a Judicial Officer, 
and what is here aimed at is a revision of the 
scheme of matters, which the law aljows to be 
dealt with executively, rather than a separa- 
tion of the two functions. 

(7) That great inconvenience, expense 
and sufferings are Imposed upon suitors required 
to follow the camp of a Judicial Officer, who. 
Id the disohaim of his executive duties, is making 
a tour of his District'* 

This is perhaps one of the least convincing 


objections advanced against the existing sys* 
tern. In the first place a Magistrate in head* 
quarters is likely to be at least as far from tne 
homes of suitors, as he is in camp The careful 
Magistrate, moreover, will arrange the hearing 
of cases at places which suit the convenience 
of parties as far as possible, and considerable 
trouble and expense are often saved to parties 
in this way If all judicial work were done 
by Magistrates who had no other work, the 
number of Magistrates would be much re- 
duced, and it is obvious that three resident 
Magistrates in a District must be much less 
accessible than a dozen or more who are con- 
tinually moving about among the agricultural 
population. The only people who really are 
inconvenienced by the touring of a Magistrate 
are the pleaders 

(8) “ That the existing system not only 
involves all whom it concerns in hardships 
and inconvenience, but also by associating 
the judicial tribunal with the work of the 
Police and of detectives, and by diminishing 
the safeguards afforded by the rules of evi- 
dence, produces actual miscarriages of justice 
and creates, though justice be done, oppor- 
tunities of suspicion, distrust and discontent 
which are greatly to be deplored." 

It is difficult to answer so general and in- 
definite an objection as this, except by flat denial. 

It may, however, be said that if miscarriages 
of justice, due to this cause, were at all frequent 
they could never long remain hid, and much 
more would be heard of them than is actually 
the case In 1896, Mr. Manomohan Ghose. 
a Bengali lawyer of repute, drew up a memo- 
randum containing an account of 20 ca^es, 
which bad come to his notice in the course of 
a long experience at the bar, and in which he 
alleged that injustice had resulted from the 
union in one officer of the judicial and execu- 
tive functions These instances were discussed 
by Sir Charles Elliott, formerly Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, in an article in the Asiatic 
Quarterly Review for October 1896, and bis 
analysis robs this evidence of nearly the whole 
of Its weight. 

These then are the main objections which 
have been raised against the existing system. 
It may well be asked why, if these objections 
are groundless, has there been such unanimity 
in the opinions expressed by reformers. There 
are perhaps two reasons which are mainly 
responsible. Firstly, it is beyond question 
that the proposed separation would everywhere 
weaken the Collector’s position, and thereby 
that of the British Raj , and secondly, those 
who desire the separation belong almost with- 
out exception to the class from which lawyers 
are most largely recruited. The separation 
would not merely provide innumerable sti- 
pendiary billets, holders of which would have 
to be recruited from amon^ the lawyers, but an 
immense increase of litigation would also result. 

There is no doubt that over the greater 
part of India, the common people place a very 
real confidence in the Magistracy, and this 
corffidence is largely based on the wise and 
effective control exercised by District Magis- 
trates over their subordinates. Nor is there 
any doubt that the common people would 
view with the most intense alarm any proposal 
which would render the magistracy indepenoii 
ent of this control, 
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The Laws of 1918 

BY 

RATANLAL and DHIRAJLAL 
{Editors of the Bombay Law Reportei) 


Looked at from a purely legal point of view , 
the legislation of the year 1918 is dry Regarded, 
however, from the popular point of view, some 
measures of far-reaching importance, viz, the 
Indian Income Tax Act, the Usurious Loans 
Act, the Cotton Cloth Ac were placed on the 
Indian Statute Book during the year After 
all, the business of law-making went on s 
usual 

1. The Indian Forest (Amendment) Act.— 

This act amends the Indian Forest Act 
of 1878 in three particulars. First, the 
maximum period for which a protected forest 
may be closed by a Local Government has been 
raised from twenty to thirty years, the reason 
being that the persons holding grazing rights 
In such forests damage the lands so much that 
in many cases it is not possible to secure proper 
regeneration in I^^ss than thirty years Sccoudlj , 
with the express purpose of enabling Forest 
Officers not below the rank of Forest rangers, 
first, to release any tools, boats, carts or cattU 
geiz^ under s. 52 on the ex<'Cution by the owner 
of a bond for the production of the property 
so released if and when so required (s C3A) 
The third amendment is more Important as 
creating a new duty for the public It is now 
Incumbent upon privilege holders, their servants 
and village officers to extinguish and prevent 
forest fires on their own initiative instead of 
merely requiring them to render assistant e to 
Police and Forest officers when such assistance 
is requisitioned To this end, s. 78 of the Act 
has been amended. 

2. The Cinematograph Act — The ever 
Increasing use of cinematograph as a means 
of public amusement has rendered necessary 
legislation guarding the place where it is 
e^ibited thus protecting the public from firt 
and such like dangers, and also protecting 
them from viewing undesirable pictures. It 
is, therefore, enacted that cinematograph tx- 
hibitions should be licensed (s 3) The a thoritj^ 
that can grant licenses is the District Magistrati 
in the Mofussil and tne Commissioner of Police 
in the Presidency towns (s. 4) The authority 
specified can grant a license only when it Is 
satisfied that (a) the rules made under the Act 
have been substantially complied with, and 
(p) adequate precautions have been taken m 
the place of show to provide for the safety of 
persons attending exhibitions therein (s 5) 
J^y breach of the conditions of the license of 
the rules made under this Act is punishable 
with a fine which may extend to Rs 1,000 ; and 
In case of continuing offence, there is a further 
lability to pay a fine of Rs. 100 for each day 
during Whi^ the offence continues (s 6). So 
far the Act provides for the safety of the person 
of the play-goers. The Act also provides ample 
BafegUMrds that no objectionable film can be 
exhibited. Every film that it is meant to be 
exhibited at a pablio show must be certified 
by an authority appointed in this bchfdf by 


the Governor-General in Coimcil (s. 7) The 
''cctlon 8 gives power to make rules The Local 
Government has the power, subject to such 
conditions and restrictions as it may impose, to 
exempt any cinematograph exhibition from the 
provisions of this Act (s 9). 

3. The Indigo Cess Act^Before the 

introduction of synthetic dyes, the cultiva- 
tion of indigo was a most profitable form of 
agriculture The supply of synthetic dye has 
been greatly reduced by the war this has led 
to the revival of tlie natural indigo industry. 
With a view to rc-cstablisli this Important in- 
dustry on a permanent footing and to modernise 
the methods oi cultivation and manufacture 
of indigo, the Government have levied a cess 
of one rupee on every Bengal maund of indigo 

E reduced in India and exported to any port 
eyond the limits of British India or to Aden 
(s. 2). The proceeds of the cess collected shall 
be apphed to meet the tost of sucli measures 
as may be considered advisable to take for 
promoting research in the interests of the 
indigo industry m India. 

4. The Indian Coinage (Amendment) 
Act. — Early, this year, the Government of India 
replaced the silver coins of anna pieces by nickel 
coins of two annas, whose square form is by 
now very famihar to the public at largo. The 
object of this Act is to legalise the issue and 
currency of the niw nicktl coin (s. 3). It is 
ninety grams Troy in weight, that is, it weigh'' 
one and a half times as much as one amia 
piece (s 6) It may not be generally known 
that both the two anna and one anna nickel 
coins are a legal tender in payment only up to 
one rupee In other words, nobody can bo 
compelled to receive mori than eigjit two anna 
piece or sixteen one anna pieces at one time as 
payment (s. 7) The old two anna pieces re- 
main current coin for all purposes (s. 8). 

5. The Criminal Justice, Aden (Amend- 
ment) Act. — The Resident at Aden is also the 
General Officer Commanding at Aden. Ex- 
perience has shown that the Resident has to do 
an ever-mcrcaslng volume of judicial work, 
as he is the sole Court of Session in the District 
It is therefore enacted that one more Aseistant 
Resident should be appointed as Additional 
Sessions Judge, who would try such cases and 
appeals as the Resident may direct (s . 22A). 

6. The Indian Paper Currency (Amend- 
ment) Act. — ^The maximum limit for the Issue of 
currency notes against Treasury bills which lias 
been fixed at 42 crores of rupees is now raistd 
to 66 crores of rupees. This is a war measure 
which will enure during the continuance of the 
war and six months thereafter. 

7. The Indian Income Tax Act.— The 

Indian Income Tax Act of 1886 was recently 
amended on two occasions. Act V of 191^ 
Introduced a graduated scale of assessing 
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income tax and the Act VII of 1917 introduced 
small amendments in the Act. All these 
Acts liave been swept away and replaced 
by the present Act It is much more 
elaborate in its design and far rea< lung in its 
consequences It remedies a tlmelold tom- 
plalnt First, it n me dies inequalities in th( 
assessment ol individual tax payti>- nhuh bi i amc 
accentuated on the introduction ol a graduatid 
scale of the tax Secondly, it defines piteistiy 
the methods thereby incomes and profits ol 
various descriptions an to Ix' < alciiJati d lor 
income tax purposes And lastly, it elfeits 
a number ot improve ment m the niathinerv 
of assessment lor the cfliutnt uorking ol 
the tax. 

The graduated scale is as lollows Is^o lax 
is levied wlieii the taxable inconu is less tluri 
Ks 1,000 For incomes \ai:*ing Irom Ks 1,000 
to Its 2,000, a tax ol lour pn s in the iiiiai is 
levied , but tin tax is to be asstsstd at pn s 
in the rupee lor iin omes ranging troni lls 2,000 
to lls 5,000 J1 the iiK'omo is any where b( tw( cn 
lib 5,000 to lib 10,000, the tax is assesir,<d at 
BIX pies in tin' riipc c and lor ini onn s amounting 
to Us 10,000 to Us 25,000, a tax oi nine pus 
m the rupee is levied For all incomes cxtci ding 
Us 25,000 a year, a general tax of oni anna 
IS imposed (Sen I) 

Chapter I of the Act di als with taxable in- 
come. Such income inchidcs “ all inioine Irom 
whateMr source it is derivid it it accruis, 
or arlhis or is rcceivid in Biiti^ii India” Tin 
Act recognises sevtral exemptions (1) in- 
come dcri\(d from property hi id under trust 
for religious or charitable ‘purposis , (2) income 
of a relig'ous or chant able institution, (3) 
income ol local aiithontn s , (4) interist on 
SCI unties luld lor ProMiient Ininds , (5) amount 
received in lommiitation ol pension, (b) siieiial 
allowance to meet ixpenses mciined in per- 
formance of duties ol an ofiiee, (7) iegaens, 
(8) casual and non-re current receipts, (9) 
perquisites whiih are not money and wliieh 
cannot be valiii d in money (s 3) Agricultural 
incomes are not chargeable to income tax 
(s 4) but the loUowing are chargeable (s 5) — 
(1) salaries (s 0), (2) interest on securities 
(s. 7) , (3) income derived from house property 
(s. 8) , (4) income eh nved from business (s 9), 
(5) prolcssioiidl edrniiigs (s 30) , and (0) income 
derived Irom otliei sourci s (s 11) 

The next Chapter treats of deductions and 
assessment It will be noted that dividends 
declared on shares by limited companies and 
interest carried on Oo\erninent and oilier 
securities are taxed at the source at the late 
oi one anna per rupee , but it is open to a share- 
holder or a socurit>-owncr to get iiroportioual 
reduction at tlie general assessment ol the t ax 
on all of his sources of income These r.ites 
ol refund arc one anna in the rupee if the income 
IS below Us 1,000 , eight pies in the rupee lor 
Incomes between lls 1,000 and 2i000 , seven 
pies in the rupee tor incomes varying Irom 
lls. 2,000 to Us 5,000, six pics in the rupee lor 
incomes ranging from Us 6,000 to Us. 10,000, 
and nine pies in the rupee for incomes aggre- 
gatingfrom Us. 10,000 to Us. 25,000 (s. 16 and 
8ch. n). The mode of t^sessment Is also 
changed. It is obligatory on every company, 
to send a return ot its annual ineome by 


the 15th o June every year In case of a 
person whose income is not loss than Us 2,000, 
the Collector shall send a notice calling upon 
such person to state his total income during 
the previous year under diflirent heads indi- 
cated above (s 17) It will be o|^n to the 
Collie tor to assess the tax upon the income so 
specified, or to make turther inquiry (s 18). 
As soon as the sum is fixed, the Collector shall 
serve a notice oi di niand upon the assessce 
(s 20) An appeal! I om the assessment of tax 
by the Collector lie s to the Commissioner, which 
must b( made withiu thirty days (s 21) The 
Commissioner lia'' the powei on appeal to reduce, 
eiiliaiiei or eontirm tlie assessment (s 22) 
'Ihe Chiel llevcnue authority has the power 
ntafic to call tor any assessment and revise 
the same (s 23) A penal assessment oi double 
the amount ot the tax can be' b'vied irom any 
pi'isoii who IS guilty ot concealing any source 
ol his income (s 24) 

Where the taxable income v^arics from Us. 
3,000 to lls 2,000, the Colle ctor has summary 
powers of assessment (s. 30) 

Liability to pay tax in special cases is incur- 
red by the guardian, trustee or agent ol a minor 
lunatic or idiot oi a person it siding out of 
Biit.ish Inula (s 31) and the Court ol "Wards 
(s 32) 

Uelund is allowed to individual sliare-lioldcrs, 
paitni'is, and owners oi sicuiities, if they 
satisfy the Colli ctor that tlieir total income in 
the pre'vious year wasless than the amounts spe- 
cified in 8chedule II (s 37) It a person makes 
a ialsc statement in the declaration made by 
him under s 21 (3), lie commits an offence under 
s 177 of the Indian l‘enal Code (s 40), but 
such a prosecution will he only at the instance 
ol the Collector (s 41) 

When a question arises with reference to the 
interpretation ol any piovision oi tins Act 
or ol any rule framed thcreuiidcT, the chief 
revi nue autliorit;^ may dra\v up a statement 
ol the case and relti it to the Uigh Court 
(H 51) 

No suit can be brouglit in any Civil Court to 
set asieh or modiiy any a^'sc'-smcnt, and no 
prosecution, suit or otlii r proceeding shall lie 
against any (Joveiunieiit Officer lor anything 
done in good faith undei this Act (s 52) 

8. The Indian Defence Force (Amend- 
ment) Act — Tins Ac t makes a small amendment 
III the Indian lieioiiee Force Act, III of 1917. 
Under s 12 oi the latter Act, the enrolment 
ot non- European British subjects was limited 
to a period ol six montiis from the commence- 
ment of tlie Act That period having expired, 
it IS now enacted that the (Governor- Oeneral 
i 11 Coune il may by notification ^low rccniiting 
to be re-opuned irom time to time in speci- 
fied areas. 

9. The Indian Soldiers ( Litigation ) 
Act, 1918 — Early in 1915, the (lovemmentof 
India passed Act XII ol 1916, to protect 
soldiers on active service from the eiiect of 
litigation by or against them as long as they arc 
on active service Experience ol three years 
has shown some defects in the machinery 
provided by the Act. The Act oi 1915 is there- 
fore repealed. The object of the present 
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as well as the repealed Acts Is to provide for 
postponement of proceedings in which Indian 
soldiers serving under war conditions are con- 
cerned. A soldier Is regarded as serving under 
war conditions (a) during the continuance 
of the present war and for six months there- 
after, (t) when he is serving out of India, (ii) 
when he is under orders to proceed on field 
service, (^^^) when the unit to which he belongs 
is mobUised, or Or) when such soldier by reason 
of state of war now existing is precluded from 
obtaining leave of absence to enable him to 
attend a Court as a party to any proceeding 
therein (s. 3) It is a matter of some doubt 
whether a soldier who has either been taken 
as a prisoner of war by the enemy or interned 
by a neutral power can still be regarded as 
serving under war conditions The Act of 
1915 was discovered to be unworkable, for 
under its ss. 4 and 7, the Court or the Collector | 
had to decide that an Indian soldier who was j 
a party to the proceeding was serving under 
war conditions before steps could be taken to 
postpone the proceeding Under the present 
Act, the above proceduie h.is bcensimplifltd, and 
it now provided that Civil and Revenue Courts 
shall suspend proceedings when they have 
reason to believe that any paity is an Indian 
soldier who is unavoidably absent and is not 
represented When a plaint is presented in 
any Court, and the other side is known to be 
serving on war conditions, siuh fact should be 
stated in the plaint (s 4) In the case of 
unrepresented Indian soldiers, the Collector 
has the powder to intervene and certify tlic fait 
(s. 6). When the Collector has so certified, 01 
where the Court has an Indian soldici who is 
a party to a proceeding before it, and is unable 
to api^ar thereon, or is not represented, the 
Court shall suspend the proceeding and give 
notice of it to the prescribed authority (s (>) 

If the prescribed authority certifies that the 
soldier is s crying under wai conditions and that 
a postponement of the proceeding is m cessary 
in the interest of justice, the Court shall post- 
pone the proceeding for a prescribed ptriod 
(s. 7) , but m absence of such a certificate, the 
Court is bound to go on with the proceedings 
(s. 8) A soldier IS deemed to be on war service 
even if he is on leave of absence for a period 
not exceeding two months or on sick leave 
for a period not exceeding three months, 
at the end of which he is to proceed on service 
(s. 9). The Court has always the power to set 
aside the decrees and orders passed against an 
Indian soldier serving under war conditions 
(s. 10); and for making such an apphcation, 
the time during which such soldier has been 
serving under war conditions since the 4th c»f 
August 1914, shall be excluded from the period 
of limitation (s. 11). 

10. The Usurious Loans Act — The first 
breach In the castle of usury was made by 
the enactment in 1899 of ss. 16 and 19 of 
the Indian Contract Act , but the utility of 
the amendment was much ciicumscnbcd 
by the fact that it was only when the ground 
of undue Influence was made out that any 
relief was given, and, secondly, the word “un- 
conscionable** in s. 16 of the Indian Contract 
Act was construed by the Courts in the technical 
sense wlfich it had acquired in English equity. 
The present Act aims at brealdng the bach of 


the Indian usurer, by proceeding on the lines 
suggested by the Money Lenders* Act (63 & 64 
Vic. c. 61), s 1, and empowering the Courts 
to re-open transactions by way of money or 
grain in cases when they are satisfied (1) that 
the interest or other return is excessive, and 
(2) that the transaction is substantially unfair. 
In sue'h eases, the Courts may (1) re-open the 
transaction, take an account between the 
parties, and relieve the debtor from payment 
of excessive interest , (2) re-open any account 
already taken between the partus, or (3) set 
aside, revise or alter any secuiity given on 
agreement made bi tween the partu s in respect 
oi any loan (s 3) The only limit to the exercise 
ol this power is that (1) the Court cannot re- 
open a transaction more than six years prior 
to the date of the transaction m suit or (2) to 
disturb the decree of a Court (s 3 proviso). 
It IS competent to the Court to exercise these 
powers to the admission or amount of a proof 
of a loan m any insolvency proceedings (s. 4). 

1 1. The Indian Army ( Amendment ) 

Act — ^Thc Indian Artick s of War Act ot 
1845 was the first graphic piece of Indian 
legislation on the subject It was superseded 
in 1911 by the Indian Army Act, VIII of 1911. 
Both these Acts wore tonccivid and worked 
m times of peace The existence ot an exten- 
sive war lor upwards of three >ears has dis- 
covered a number of defects in the Act, which 
are sought to be remedied by this Act First 
of all, oeca'^ion has been taken to delete the 
term “native" and to replace it by the term 
“Indian** which has been rendered legally 
possible by the (Jovernment ol India Act, 
1915 The “Army Corps” vihich was not 
known to Indian Military authorities when 
the Act ol 1911 was passid, is now recognised 
and given its place throughout the Act. Attem- 
pts to commit olfenecs are penalised in 
8 39 A It a person on active service is sen- 
tenced by Court-martial to dismissal or to 
transpoitation or imprisonment whether com- 
bined with dismissal or not, he may still be 
retained to serve m the ranks (s 49A) When 
a person is tried and sentenced by Court-mar- 
tial on board a ship, the sentence if not 
executed on board the ship may be executed 
as if he had been tried at the Court oi dis- 
embarkation (s 99A). An offender sentenced 
to transportation is, until he is transported, 
to suffer rigorous imprisonment (s 108A). 
and a sentence of fine is to be levied as if it 
was a sentence of fine imposed by a Magistrate 
(s. Ill A) Section 112 deals with pardon and 
remissions, and ss 126A and 126B have 
been enacted to enable the Court to pass orders 
for custody of property pending trial m certain 
cases. 

12. The Indian Companies Restriction 
Act. — ^I'hiB is purely a war measure and 
has to be justified only as such. To carry on 
the successful prosecution of the want is found 
necessary to husband the resources of the Indian 
money-market, by empowering the Govern- 
ment of India to exercise control over fresh 
issues of capital. It is therefore provided 
that Registrar of Joint Stock Companies shall 
not register a company, nor shall a company, 
increase its share capital, Issue debentures 
or call up unpaid capital, unless the company 
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[lolds alicenfcc iii this bt^half issued by the Gover- 
nor General in Council (s 3) Any contract 
made for the purpose of Increasing share capital 
or for the issue of debentures, in contravention 
ot 8. 3 are void and any call made by a company 
II contravention of it are unenforceable (s. 4) 

13. The Indian Paper Currency Act — 

This is esseiitiuUv a tvar measure JIitherto,the 
Paper Currency Reserve could legally lemain 
n silver or gold coin or bullion in transit 
lo and from India in certain circumstances. 
Blit war has changed the venue of purchase 
ot Sliver from T ondon to New York It is 
tiercdore enacted that during the continuance 
ut the war and for six months tlieieaftcr, 
^uth Reserve can also be (1) in silver 
held in the United States of America on behalf 
ot the Secretary of State for India in Council 
or the Governor General in Council , or (2) 
in silver in course of transmission from the 
United States of America, which was at the 
lommencement of such transmission or at any 
period thcrcatter held as aforesaid 

14. The Gold Coinage Act. — In June 
11)18, the Government of India promulgated 
nn Oidinance legalising the issue of gold 
inohurs valued at Rs 15 each in India | 
I hose coins were accordingly minted and set] 
into cinulation in the wlieat growing districts { 
lit the Punjab 'iho provisions of that Ordinance 
li.ivc been cnaited into an Act Since then, ! 
Ills Majesty’s Mint at Bombay has betn 
minting sovereigns and for the time being the 
gold mohurs have ceased to be minted The 
Vet fixes the weight ot a gold mohur at 123 
-i7447 grams tioy, mixed in the proportion of 
!i: of fine gold and of alloy (s 4) These 
gold mohurs remain a legal tender so long as 
they do not lose their weight below 122 J grains 
or are not defaced (s 6). Sections 7 and 8 
give the power to cut (1) diminished or defaced 
loms, and (2) counterfeit coins No suit lies 
against any person who in good faith does 
anything in pursuance of the Act (s. 12) 

^ 15. The Enemy Trading Orders 
(Validation) Act.. — Though the Enemy 
I'lading Ordinance, 1916, has been repealed 
l>v the Enemy Trading Ac t, X of 1916, it thought 
‘idvisable to preserve the operation of the 
Enemy Trading (Winding up) Older 1916, 
«nd the rules, etc , issued under the repealed 
Onliimnce The purpose of this Act is to keep 
dit ui in foicc. 

16. The Provisional Collection of 

Taxes Act — This Act is drawn on the 
nnes of the British Provisional Collection 
nf Taxes Act, 3 Geo V, c. 3 It applies 
only to I'lnancial Bills introduced by a 
^Member of the ’Executive Council ot the 
Governor General It proyidcs that when a 
is introduced in the Indian Legislative 
V-ouncil by a member of the Executive Council 
nfthe Governor General, and such Bill provides 
for the imjposition or variation of any tax in 
me nature of customs or excise duties, and there 
f8 inserted therein a declaration that it is 
expedient in the public interest that the Bill 
Kdould have temporary effect under the provl- 
f. of this Act, the Bill shall, for the period 

^ section and subject to the 
Provislais of this Act, have effect from the 
oate of Its Introduction as if it were an Act of 
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the Governor General in Council (s. 2). But 
where such an Act as above described ceases to 
have effect, any money paid in pursuance ot 
the Bill shall be repaid or made good (s. 3). 
This measure has been largely necessitated 
by the introduction of a number of ifcts passed 
to raise the revenue to meet the increased 
1 xp( nses consequent on the w ar. 

17 The Indian Non-ferrous Metai 
Industry Act.— Like the foregoing Act thl^ 
enactment also prbcceds on the lines of an 
English Statute, viz , the Non-K'rrous Metal 
Industry Act, 1918 It is passed with the 
object of preventing the shbjects Of States 
at present at War witri His Majesty irbni 
obtaining control during the period Of the war 
and lor flv(‘ years thercalter over any business 
in eoniKH tiou with < ertain non-ferrous tnetals 
and metallic ores The prohibited commodity 
lonsists ol zinc, copper, tin, lead, nickel ami 
aluminium and other ores It is to remain 
in torce during the ( ontmuance of this war 
and for a period of five years thereafter (s 1). 
It enacts that it shall not be lawful for any 
person, alter the expiration of six months 
irom the commencement ol this Act to carry 
on any business of winning, extracting, smelting, 
dressing, refining or dealing ol noii-lcrrous 
metal or ou“ without a license (s 4) Bection 
5 gives power to call for information from 
and to inspect tin* documents of a licensee or 
an applicant loi ahccnsi to ascertain the nature 
of tlie business or constitution ol the company 
or firm with a view to detennining whether 
it Is or it is not controlled by a subject of tlio 
present enemy states An Indian company 
can give notice requiring holders of snari • 
warrants to bearer to surrender them for can- 
cellation and to have their names registered 
(s 6) It can go also give notice requliing a 
share-holder or debenture-holder to make a 
declaration as to the beneficial ownership of 
the shares and debentures standing in his name 
(s. 7) Offences under the Act are made 
punishable with imprisonment which may ex- 
tend to three months or fine which may extend 
to Rs 200 (s. 9) , but no prosecution can be 
instituted without sanction of Local Govern- 
ment (s. 10). 

18. The Indian Army ( Suspension ot 
Sentences ) Amendment Act.— This is a 
purely military measure Its chief provision 
is that whcie an offender is, wliiist a sentence 
is suspended under this Act, sentenced for any 
other offence, then, if the further sentence is 
also suspended under this Act, the authority 
ordering such suspension, may direct that the 
two sentences bhall run either concurrently 
or consecutively, provided that the aggregate 
term does not exceed fourteen years (s 3) 

19. The Indian Defence Force (Further 
Amendment) Act. — This Act enables the 
enrolment of European British subjects above 
the age of fifty years for general military 
service or local military service (s llA). 

20. The Indian Companies ( Foreign 
Interests ) Act. — ^The English Statute known 
as the Companies (Foreign Interests) Act (7 and 
8 Oeo. V* c. IS) has been the model on which 
the present Act is framed. Its object is that 
companies wblob, during the war, have be^ 
reconstituted In India on lines approved by tne 

1 
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as well as the repealed Acts is to provide for 
postponement of proceedings in which Indian 
soldiers serving under war conditions are con- 
cerned. A soldier is regarded as serving under 
war conditions {a) during the continuance 
of the present war and ior six months there- 
after, (t) when he is serving out of India, (n) 
when he is under orders to proceed on field 
service, {m) when the unit to which he belongs 
is mobilised, or (iv) when such soldier by reason 
of state of war now existing is precluded from 
obtaining leave of absence to enable him to 
attend a Court as a party to any proceeding 
therein (s. 3) It is a matter of some doubt 
whether a soldier who has either been taken 
as a prisoner of war by the enemy or interned 
by a neutral power can still be regarded as 
serving under w'ar conditions The Act of 
1915 was discovered to be unworkable, for 
under its ss 4 and 7, the Court or the Collector 
had to decide that an Indian soldier who was 
a party to the proceeding was serving under 
war conditions before steps could be taken to 
IKDstpone the proceeding Under the present 
Act, the above proceduie has been simplified, and 
it now provided that Civil and Revenue Courts 
shall suspend proceedings when they have 
reason to believe that any party is an Indian 
soldier who is unavoidably absent and is not 
represented. When a plaint is presented in 
any Couit, and the other side is known to be 
serving on war conditions, such fact should be 
stated in the plaint (s. 4) In the case of 
unrepresented Indian soldiers, the Collector 
has the power to intervene and certify the fact 
(s. 5). When the Collector has so certified, 01 
where the Court has an Indian soldiei w'ho is 
a party to a proceeding before it, and is unable 
to appear thereon, or is not represented, the 
Court shall suspend the proceeding and give 
notice of it to the prescribed authority (s 6) 
If the prescribed authority certifies that the 
soldier is serving under war conditions and that 
a postponement of the piocccding is necessary 
in the interest of justice, the Couit shall post- 
pone the proceeding for a prescribed period 
(8. 7) , but in ab-’cnce of such a certificate, the 
Court IS bound to go on with the proceedings 
(s, 8) A soldier is deemed to be on war service 
even if he is on leave of absence for a period 
not exceeding two months or on sick leave 
for a period not exceeding three montlis, 
at the end of which he is to proceed on service 
(s. 9). The Court has always the power to set 
aside the decrees and orders passed against an 
Indian soldier serving under war conditions 
(s. 10) ; and for making such an application, 
the time during which such soldier has been 
serving under war conditions since the 4th of 
August 1914, shall be excluded from the period 
of limitation (s. 11). 

10. The Usurious Loans Act — The first 
breach in the castle of usury was made by 
the enactment in 1899 of ss 16 and 19 of 
the Indian Contract Act , but the utility of 
the amendment was much circumscribed 
by the fact that it was only when the ground 
of undue influence was made out that any 
relief was given, and, secondly, the word “un- 
conscionable** in 8. 16 of the Indian Contract 
Act was construed by the Courts In the technical 
sense which it had aciitUred in English equity. 
The present Act aims at breaking the back of 


the Indian usurer, by proceeding on the lines 
suggested by the Money Lenders* Act (63 & 64 
Vic. c. 51), s 1, and empowering the Courts 
to re-open transactions by way of money or 
gram in cases when they are satisfied (1) that 
the interest or other return is excessive, and 
(2) that the transaction is substantially unfair. 
In such cases, the Courts may (1) re-open the 
transaction, take an account between the 
parties, and relieve the debtor from payment 
of excessive interest , (2) re-open any account 
already taken betwet n the partu s , or (3) set 
aside, revise or alter any secuiity given on 
agreement made b( tween the parties in respect 
of any loan (s 3) The only limit to the exercise 
of this power is that (1) the Court cannot re- 
open a transaction more than six years prior 
to the date of the transaction m suit or (2) to 
disturb the decree of a Court (s 3 proviso). 
It IS competent to the Court to exercise these 
powers to the admission or amount of a proof 
of a loan in any insolvency proceedings (s. 4). 


11. The Indian Army (Amendment) 

Act — ^Tlie Indian Articles of War Act of 
1845 was the first graphic piece of Indian 
legislation on the subject It was superstded 
111 1911 by the Indian Army Act, VIII of 1911. 
Both these Acts were conceived and woiked 
in times of peace The existence of an exten- 
sive war loi iipw'ards of three years has dis- 
covered a number of delects in the Act, which 
are sought to he remedied by this Act I’lrst 
of all, occasion has been taken to delete tho 
term “ native ’* and to replace it by the term 
“Indian” which has been rcndcird legally 
possible by the Coveiiiinent of India Act, 
1915 Tho “Army Corps” which was not 
known to Indian Military authorities when 
the Act of 1911 was passtd, is now recognised 
and given its place throughout the Act. Attem- 
pts to commit offences are penalised m 
s 39 A If a person on active service is sen- 
tenced by Court-martial to dismissal or to 
transportation or imprisonment whether com- 
bined with dismissal or not, he may still be 
retained to serve in the ranks (s 49A) When 
a person is tried and sentenced by Court-mar- 
tial on boaid a ship, tho sentence if not 
ex("cuted on board tlie ship may be executed 
as if he had been tried at the Court of dis- 
embarkation (s 99A). An offender sentenced 
to transportation is, until he is transported, 
to suffer rigorous imprisonment (s 108A). 
and a sentence of fine is to be levied as if it 
was a sentence of fline imposed by a Magistrate 
(s lllA). Section 112 deals with pardon and 
remissions, and ss 126A and 126B have 
been enacted to enable the Court to pass orders 
for custody of property pending trial m certain 
cases. 

12. The Indian Companies Restriction 

Act — ^This 18 purely a war measure and 
has to be justified only as such. To carry on 
the successfi;! prosecution of the want is foimd 
necessary to husband the resources of the Indian 
money-market, by empowering the Govern- 
ment of India to exercise control over fresh 
issues of capital. It is therefore provided 
that Registrar of Joint Stock Companies shall 
not register a company, nor shi^ a compaDy« 
increase its share catfital, Issue debentures 
or call up unpaid capital, unless the company 
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holds a license in this behalf issued by the Gover- 
nor General in Council (s 3) Any contract 
made for the purpose of increasing share capital 
or for the issue of debentures, in contravention 
of s. 3 are void and any call made by a company 
111 contravention of it are unenforceable (s 4). 

15. The Indian Paper Currency Act — 

Tills is essentially a tvar measure Hitherto, the 
Paper Curreney Reserve could legally remain 
in silver or gold coin or bullion in transit 
to and from India in certain circumstances. 
But war has changed the venue of pure hast 
of Sliver from T ondon to Hew York It is 
tiiertlore enacted that during the continuance 
I of the war and for six months thereafter, 
smli Reserve can also be (1) in silver 
lield in the United States of America on liehalf 
I ot the Secretary of State tor India in Council 
()i the Governor General in t'ouncil , or (2) 
m sliver in course ot transmission fiom the 
United States ot America, which was at the 
(ommcncemLiit ot such transmission or at any 
jioriod thcrcattcr held as aforesaid 

14. The Gold Coinage Act. — In June 
1U18, the Government ot India promulgated 
nn Oidinancc legalising the issue of gold 
mohurs valued at Rs 15 each in India 
'Ihese coins were accordingly minted and set 
into circulation in the wheat growing districts 
of the Punjab. U’he provisions of that Ordinance 
It.ive been enacted into an Act Since then, 
Ills Majesty’s Mint at Bombay has been 
minting sovereigns and tor the time being the 
gold molmrB have ceased to be minted. The 
Vet fixes the weight ot a gold mohiir at 123 
27447 grains troy, mixed in the proportion ot 
If ot fine gold and /j of alloy (s 4) These 
gold mohurs remain a legal tender so long as 
tliey do not lose their weight below 122i^ grains 
or are not defaced (s 6). Sections 7 and 8 
give the power to cut (1) diminished or defaced 
coins, and (2) counterteit coins No suit lies 
against any person who in good faith does 
anything in pursuance of the Act (s. 12) 

, 15 The Enemy Trading Orders 
(Validation) Act. — Though the Knemy 
TTading Ordinance, 1916, has been repealed 
by t he Enemy Trading Act , X ot 1916, it thought 
advisable to preserve the operation of the 
Bnomy Trading (Winding Uf)) Older 1916, 
and the rules, etc,issuid under the repealed 
Ordinance The purpose of this Act is to keep 
tlu m m foiee. 

16. The Provisional Collection of 

Taxes Act — 'J'his Act is drawn on the 
hilts of the British Provisional Collection 
Taxes Act, 3 Geo V, c. 3. It applies 
mdy to Financijil Bills introduced by a 
alembcr of the Executive Council of the 
Governor General It provides that when a 
mil is introduced in the Indian Legislati\e 
Council by a member of the Executive Council 
of the Governor General, and such Bill provides 
jor the Imposition or variation of any tax m 
the nature of customs or excise duties, and there 
is inserted therein a declaration that it is 
^'^dient in the public interest that the Bill 
Should have temporary effect under the provl- 
flons of this Act, the Bill shall, for the period 
h^tited by this section and subject to the 
Provlsictos of this Act, have effect from the 
hate of its introduction as if It were an Act ol 
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the Governor General in Council (s. 2). But 
where such an Act as above described ceases to 
have effect, any money paid In pursuance ot 
the Bill shall be repaid or made good (s. 3). 
This measure has been largely necessitated 
by the introduction of a number of Abts passed 
to raise the revenue to meet the increased 
( xpenscs consequent on the war. 

17 The Indian Non-ferrous Meui 
Industry Act. — Bike the foregdiug Act thi^ 
enactment alsb jirbceeds on the lines ot an 
English ytatute, nz , the Non-ferrous Metal 
Industry A(t, 1918 It is passed with thb 
object of preventing tlie slibjects bf States 
at present at War with His Majesty frbm 
obtaining control during the period bf the war 
and lor five years thereafter over any business 
in connection witli ( ertain non-ferrous metals 
and metallic ores The prohibited commodity 
consists ol zinc, topper, tin, lead, nickel and 
aluminium and otlur ores It is to remain 
in lorc( during the contlniianeo of this war 
and for a period of five years thereafttr (s 1). 
It enacts that it shall nob bo lawful for any 
person, after the expiration of six months 
from the toramencement oi this Act to carry 
on any business ot winning, extracting, smelting, 
dressing, refining or dealing oi non-ferrous 
metal or or< without a license (s 4) Section 
5 gives power to tall for information from 
and to inspect the docuineuts of a licensee or 
an applicant lor a license to ascertain the nature 
of the business or constitution oi the company 
or firm with a view to detennining wliether 
it is or it is nob controlled by a subject of the 
present enemy states An Indian company 
can give notice requiring holders of share- 
warrants to bearer to sunender them for tan- 
cellatiou and to have their names registered 
(s 6) It can go also give notice rcquiiing a 
share-holder or debenture-holder to make a 
declaration as to the beneficial ownership ol 
the shares and debentures standing in his name 
(s 7) Offences under the Act are made 
punishable with imprisonment which may ex- 
tend to three months or tine whlcli may extend 
to R‘^ 200 (s 9) , but no prosecution can be 
instituted without sanction of Local Govern- 
ment (s 10). 

18. The Indian Army ( Suspension ot 
Sentences ) Amendment Act.— This is a 
imrely military measure Its chief provision 
13 that wheie an offender is, whilst a sentence 
is susjiended under this Act, sentenced for any 
other offence, then, if the further sentence is 
also susiiended under tins Act, the authority 
ordering such siisyiension, may direct that the 
two sentences shall run either concurrently 
or consecutively, pro\ided that the aggregate 
term does not exceed fourteen years (s. 3) 

19. The Indian Defence Force (Further 
Amendment) Act. — This Act enables the 
enrolment ot European British subjects above 
the age of fifty years for general military 
service or local military service (s. IIA). 

20. The Indian Companies ( Foreign 
Interests ) Act. — ^The English Statute known 
as the Companies (Foreign Interests) Act (7 and 
8 Geo. V. c. 18) has been the model on which 
the present Act is framed. Its object is that 
companies which, during the war, have been 
reconstituted In India on lines approved by the 
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< government ot India dnd of the British Empire 
as a whole should be restrained from altering 
their article^ of association In such a way as to 
firing them under the control of foreign interests. 
It is therefoic enacted that the provisions in the 
above respett should not bo altered witliout 
the consent oi the Governor General in Council, 
nor can such a company be wound up voluntarily 
without the consent as alorcsaid 

21. The Indian Defence Force (Foreign 
Service) Amendment Act.— The purpose oi 
this short amending Act is to prov de that 
certain per'^ons deenud to be enrolled under 
the Indian Ddcnee Force Act shall be liable to 
serve as well without the limits ot India as 
within those limits. 

22 The Bronze Coin (Legal Tender) 
Act. — The Bionie coin at present in use in 
this countr> are piet and })ics Tiny win 
minted at Bis Majesty’s mint at Calcutta But 
owing to i>ressuie on that oflieo ol war 
conditions, it has not hecn feasibli* to mint 
these coins in any sullieicnt quantity At the 
same time, the geiieioiis oftor made by the 
Goveriimcnt ot His F\altcd Highness the io/am 
ol Hyderabad, to mint the bronze com lor the 
Government ot India at the Hyderabad Mint 
has made it practicable lor the Govirnment 
ol India to utilise the resources ci the mint 
But under the Indian Coinage Ait oi liKW), 
only the com minted at His Majesty’s mint 
in India arc legal tender To remove this 
inability, the Act is pa sed to make coins 
minted at mints outside British India at the 
request of the Govenior General in Council 
legal tender in British India. 

23. The Cotton Cloth Act. — No measure 
passed at the cuirciit session of the Imperial 
Legislative Council has cansed such animated 
discussion as this Act. It has be'in hailed 
on tnc one side as alfo’ding relief against 
the exorbitant prices of cotton doth, which 
are pnmanlv brought about by the conditions 
ut war but aie yet alleged to be mainly icspon- 


sible to the lieavy fipeeulalion of a few cloth 
merchants It is attacked on the other side 
as needlessly interfering with a person's right 
to carry on his business 'Whatever be the 
truth it is toleiably certain that the high pnees 
ot cloth hav^e affected the poor classes consider* 
ably, and they arc sure to be much relieved 
by the operation of this Act The scheme of 
the Act Is bhortly this The Governor General 
m Council has the power to appoint one or more 
Controllers (s 3), who are tmpowircd to pass 
orders for the purpo‘-e of encouraging or main* 
taming the supply ot standard cloth at 
reaso lable rates to the poorer classes ol the 
community (s. 4) They may also declare and 
define the classes ot standard cloth , prescribe 
distinctive indications to be woven Into or 
impressed on the standard cloth , require 
any per on who ordinarily manufactures cotton 
cloth to manufacture a pri'scribrd quantity 
and quality ol standard cloth , and fix the prices 
to be paid to the mamifaclurer for standard 
cloth (s 4) The Conlrolhrs will be assisted 
by Advisory Committees lonsisling of persons 
having kiiowledgt' of the cotton or cotton cloth 
trade and appointed by the Gov^ern or- General 
in Council 6) When the Controller has 
direct! d a manufacturer to manufacture 
standard cloth and has live d t hr price thcrclor, 
tlic manufacturer shall deliver the same at such 
tunc and place and in sucii manner as the Con- 
troller may spocily from time to time and the 
Controller shall pay to the manufacturer the 
said price, together with the luofit if any actually 
paid by the manufacturer (s 6) Disobedience 
to tile Controller’s orders is made punishable 
with iinprisomncnt which may extend to six 
months, or with line or witli both (s. 8) The 
price at which the standard cloth is to be sold 
shall be fixed by the Local Government (s. 9) , 
and tile sale of cloth can be made at the prices 
fixed by Government and by persons duly 
licensed in this brJiall (s. 10). No suit, prose- 
cution or other legal proceedings hall he against 
any person for anything done in good faith 
under this Act (s. 13). 
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The first meeting of the Imperial Legislative the rate at which the tax shall be levied, thuf 
Council during the year was held at Delhi on laying him open to be assessed as a landlord 
February the 6th Following the gimeral at a higher rate than at present ” This point 
practice* His Excellency the Viceroy opened was discussed bv almost all the members who 
the session with a long speech generally review- spoke upon the Bill and generally endorsed by 
Ing the position of affairs He referred ai every member from an agricultural constituency 
the outset to the “gross outrage so recenth and particularly from a permanently settled 
perpetrated upon the peaceful Moslem populatioi tract The Finance Member promised that this 
ot Shahabad and certain neighbouring areas point should be taken into consideration by the 
I speak not only for myself but for the Govi rn Select Committee Sir Janus Du Boulay 
ment of Bihar and the Government of Indi.i introduced the Cinematograpb Bill which 
and I am sure that I carry with me the whoh piovided lor two objects The first the safety 
of my Council and I hojie the gr< at mass oi of the audience and the othi r to prevent tho 
Hindu opinion as well when I say that tho-. exhibition oJ objeetionable films Tiie Bill 
outragfd piople have our best sympathy’ was n f. rred to a S. leet Committee Sir Claude 
The Viceroy also alluded to the various commei Hill introduced a Bill to r. medy minor defects 
eial expedients which had been forced upon tlie found to exist in Gu' Forest Act during the 
Government by the prolongation of the war past seven years and said that the Department 
He explained that whilst hithuto India had was eiititl.d to congratulate itself in that the 
not felt the burden and suffering which war amendiiunts w. re praetieillv only three in 
brings in the houses ot the poor with anything number Kao Bahadur B N Sarma proposed 
like the same seventy as less favoured countries the following u solution “This Council re- 
ncarer the main theatres of operations, the pinch commends to the Governor-General m Council 
was being felt and one of the matters which had («) the redistribution of provincial areas 
given Government cause for tlu* most anxious and the coii'^titution of provinces, where necesr 
( onsideration had been the r.'Cent rise in the sarv, to si'ciir.' comph't. sucei ss lor self-govern- 
pnee of many of the necessities of life Edu- Ing institutions in British India, (f/) the rearran* 
catloually, the greatest event was the meeting goment of provincial areas on a language basig 
in November of the Calcutta University Com- whi rever and to the extent possible, especially 
mission At the other end of the scale Govern- where the p. ople spe aking a distinct language 
ment had dete inline d to place no obstacle in and sufficiently large in numbt rs, desire such a 
the way of local legislation designed to stimulate change.*’ The discussion on this resolution 
the spread of primary education Militarily threw an Interesting light on the heterogeneous 
ail added burden had been thrown on the Allies character of the Provinces of India The main 
by the situation in Kussia, and India had to be purpose of the r. solution was to group the 
prepared for greater efforts and greater sacrifices Piovinces on a linguistic basis The mover 
and for a fuller organisation of her military dismissed as beyond the realms of possibility 
resources in manpower and in maternal For the inelucing of tlic people of India to adopt 
this sustained efforts in the direction of recruit- one language even In the very remote future, 
mg were required A stream of gifts and con- India, he said, has had a central Government 
tributions from the Native States was still forages but its past history as we 11 as the history 
flowing strongly Adverting to the Reform of the peoples In the world in general did not 
Scheme, the Viceroy spoke of the efforts which encourage the hope of a iiniv. rsal language, 
he had made In co-oi^ration with the Secretary After a century of British rule the number of 
of State to ascertain the opinions of all classo® Engli'^h-knowliig Indians was but one and a half 
in the country Following the precedent millions amongst 14 millions of literate people, 
adopted by Lord Morley, the scheme would To expect the peoT>le of India to give up the 
be submitted to the public for discussion mother tongue seems to be a wild dream and he 

The Finance Member introduced the Indian dismissed it from consideration. Now the 
Income Tax Bill designed to consolidate very nature of repn^sentatlve institutions 
and simplify the general law relating to the involved an Independent appreciation by the 
lew of income tax in India The Maharaja people of the problems of legislation, adminls- 
Sir Manmdra Chandra Nandi at once raised a tration and finance. He asserted that in non- 
point which dominated the discussion of tho official organisations when the medium employed 
Bill, namely, w^hether incomes arising from w^as English the assemblies were composed almost 
agricultural sources should be taken into account wholly of English-educated Indium but during 
in determining the rate of assessment He the past ten or fitteen years in hl« own part of 
put his point in the following words • “I feel the country as soon as the use of tho mother 
it my duty to enter my humble protest against tongue came into general vogue at the Provincial 
section 4 of this Bill which, under cover of a Conferences and began to be almost exclusively 
graduated scale of tax, is likely *to contravene employed, the assemblies had been corapemed 
the very spirit of Lord Cornwallis’s imderstand- of all the strata of society and had becoD’o 
ing w’ith the owners of _perinanentlv settled large real and living centres of activity. If 
estates. Section 4 of the Bill under -discussion the Provinces were not grouped on a linguistic 
provides that the net amount of the agrlcUltnral basis it would be necessary to conduct the 
Income In excess of Rs. 1,000 received by any proceedings in English and large numbers of 
particular assessee in the >tar of assessment members would hiue to sit ami Ibten to speeclies 
flhonld be taktn Into accofint m detamminglwliich they did not understand. The discussion 
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showed a wide diversity of opinion Sir 
l^TDilton Grant said that if they were to have 
govemmentB formed on linguistic divlgion they 
would have to hafe local governments every 
tW(nty milfs. What th( v wantr d was a lingua 
franca for tl?f' whol' o India Hindustani at one 
tlmt trit d to thi but Hindustani was now 
approximate to English Hi d pn cat< d anv 
ha te in the matt- r ot the rv distribution 
ot the Provinces Thl ^itw wa- vi ry sub- 
stantially endor < d It wa- crystal!! ( d in a 
ag( in thl p- ( eh ol Khan Bahadur Mian 

uhammad Shall who said “ Whih a slight r ad- 
ju tmt nt h r- and th r may bi d sirab e, the 
game o ‘General Po t’ ^\hlch mv Hon tri nd 
MT Sarma advocate^, and which ha also b m 
advocated in certain other quart rs, namr ly, 
the partition o< our < xibting provinci s into small 
ftovincial Stat(''- , 30 to 40 in numb< r, is one 
which, in mv humbk ]udgnunt,ib in the highest 
dfgree in- practicable, and, in view oi the 
heterogeneous character ol our population 
is llk( ly to be highly injurious to the bfst 
intertsts ot the country, 'there 1*5, within th( 
Briti'^h Empire, no precedent tor it AUitralia 
with its ti rritonal extent of three million aqiiari 
miles Is divided only into ‘-ix colonies or pro- 
vinces Canada with its area of three million 
and a half square miles is divided only into 
seven The advocates of this sdnme would 
divide India with its area of one million and a 
half square miles into 30 to 40 small States ” 
Dr Te j Bahadur Sapni said th(' que stion would 
lead to endless controversy and discussion all 
over the country and the dange r that instead 
of accelerating or expe-diting constitutional 
reform it would serious Iv r( tard thi introduction 
of such reforms Mr Srinnasa Sastri asked 
Mr. Sarma to iorb( ar from complicating the 
gituation When responsible govtinnunt came 
whether it came at the end of 20 or 10 years 
then the time might be ripe lor a discussion 
to propose to chip and chop the provinces but 
tor the present let them w'alk wariiv so far as 
the rearrangement ot the Provinces was concern- 
ed The resolution was negatived 

The Usurious Loans Bill was referred to 
a Select Committee Sir Claude Hill moved 
for permission to introduce a bill lor the lew 
of a cess on indigo exported from British 
India He said that the chief advantage 
claimed by consumers for synthetic judigo 
over the natural product lav in the tact that 
gynthetie dyts W'cre prepared in thi form of a 
standardised paste which was more convtnhnt 
for consumers Owing to the restricted supply 
of the synthetic product a considerable demand 
for the natural indigo had arisen and it seemed 
to Government worth while to take steps to, 
gee whether by chemical methods or otherwise 
it mlglit not be possible to restore natural 
indigo to the place of prosiierity vihich it occupi- 
ed before synthetic indigo thr(“atcned to kill 
it. The Bill proposed to levT a <^e88 at the rate 
of one rupee per maund of 82 J pounds for the 
purpose of supporting the iieci'ssary staff. 
Sir William Meyer introduced the Indian 
Colnatfa Bill to substitute a nickel two-anna 
piece for the silver two-anna piece at present 
current. He said that the silver two-anna piece 
had always been looked upon as a troublesome 
little coin , it was easily lost and wore more 
rapidly. The marked popularity which the 


nickel anna had obtained augured well for the 
success of a nickel tw'o-anna piece. 

Rao Bahadur B N Sarma introduced the 
following n solution : “This Council rccom- 
m('nd to the Governor-G- tti ml in Council that 
the Government may be pleased to accept 
and d dare total prohibition of the 
u,e of all alcoholic and intoxicating liquors 
and drug to b(' the aim and obj ct ot its policy 
and so to direct it^ administrative method^ as to 
achli'Ve thi end m view at an early date “ It 
wa^ g nerally supportc d by all the Indian 
ra mb r-- ol the Council Th(' mover said the 
Chang B h( was sugg sting did not nee s'-itate 
any vital departure trora the exi-^ting policy 
> \c pt in c rtain essential particulars and would 
not r diice the revenue to any appreciable 
extent in the imraediati future. But he 
wi h( d Gov( rnment to accept the principle 
of total prohibition as the goal of their excisi 
policy. The oflicial answer that very large 
numbers of the Indian population were not yet 
ready for total prohibition and any attempt 
to introduce this policy or important steps 
leading to this policy would only encourage 
illicit di--tiIlation which was much worse for the 
people than a controlled tiafflc The resolution 
[ was negatived by 33 votes to 20 Sir William 
Vincent presented the report of the Select 
Committee on the Cinematograph Bill Sir 
Claude Hill presented the Indian Forest Amend- 
ment Bill which w'as passed Sir Hamilton 
Grant introduced a Bill to amend the law 
I to piovidc for the administration of criminal 
justice ill Aden, the sole object of which was 
to give the Bombay Uovernmmt the power 
to appoint another oflicial for the despatch ol 
judicial functions without m any way altering 
or extending those luuctions It w’as agreed 
to 

Ml luiniini Kumar Chandra introduced the 
following n solution ‘ This Council recom- 
mends to the Govern or-Geneial in Counnl 
that the jurisdiction ol the Calcutta High Court 
be extended or rather re-extended to the Britisii 
portion of the Khasia and Jaintia Hills 
in the Province of Assam ’* Sir William 
Vincent claimed that this w’as a matter of 
provincial or rather parochial interest and 
should be dealt with in the Provincial Council 
rather than brought bi^fore the Tmjierial Council 
It was d(*leated by 38 votes to 9 Mr. Sastii 
moved a r( solution on the subject of the lecruit- 
ment for the public works department 
and the railway engineering services in the 
iollowiiig terms “ This Council recommends 
to tlie Governor- General In Council that th(‘ 
Government ol India do recommend to tlie 
Seen tary of State lor India that the recruitment 
for the Public Works Department and tlu* 
Hallway Engineering Service excepting the 
propoition of posts ri'served for Boyal Engineers 
he made witliin a reasonable period of time, 
wholly in India “ Mr F C Bose remarked 
that the cix'tallment of the European element 
must necessarily be gradual as it was essential 
that the great engineering works in India so vitai 
to the general progress of tlie country should 
be efficiently maintained and that new works 
should be energetically pushed under the best 
skilled engineering advice It was possible to 
obtain. Eugiucering problems of importaoce 
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were likely in the near tutiire to demand even 
greater skill m their conception and design 
than in the past In irrigation for instance 
the easier and more straightforward works had 
been completed and in future great engineering 
skill and talent would be required to solve 
the many problems that would arise Mr 
^stri acknowledged the lairness and clearness 
with which his proposal had been met The 
resolution was then negatived Mr Sastri 
moved the following resolution on the appoint- 
ment of Indians to services recruTttd in 
India . “ This Council r('commonds to the 

Governor General in Council that («) immedlati 
steps be taken to ensure that Indians aie 
appointed to the great majority ot the posts 
m the services ordinarilv recruited in India 
and (&) the educational ciiialifloations prescribe d 
tor admission into these services should he 
sufflcientlv high and thi' same tor all <andidates 
irrespective ol tla ir ere I'd or lace ” Sir William 
Vincent gav^e figures showing that a very great 
advance in Indiatnsiiig tlu' seiviets reeiiiiti'd 
m India had been made and that in tact the 
advance already made satisftc d to a gieat 
extent the test eontaim'd in the liist pait of 
the ilcsolution lor many services, and that if 
regard were paid to the' rc cruitim nt of Indians 
in recent yeais the position was still more* satis- 
taetorv in the c ourse ot discussion an luterc'st- 
ing staten'cnt was pusented by Kawab Alh 
Chaudhuri showing the position ot Mahomedans 
in the Public Services of Bemgal It was to 
the following elfect “In Bengal, the per- 
centage ot various eommunities r< pre semte d 
in the graded ])Osts ranging from Ks 200 and 
onward to lls 1,000, the figures come to some'- 
thing like the* tollowing — Posts cm lis 200 to 
500 — Europeans 4 per cent , Anglo-Indians 8 
percent , Hindus 74 pei cent , Mahomedans 1‘i 
|ier cent Indian Christians 1 jie r ee'iit , Bs 500 
to COO— Europeans 51 per (euit , Anglo-Indians 
1 per Cent , Hindus 4 > per ce-iit , JMahoiiu dans 
') percent , and Indian Christians nil, Bs 600 
to 700 — Europeans 35 pe't cent , Anglo-Indians 

4 per cent , Hindus 58 pc'i cent , Mahomedans 

5 per cent , and Jndhiii Christians ml, Bs 900 
to 1,000 — Europeans 04 pe'i e ent , Anglo-Indian 
nil , Hindus 6 per ee-nt a ho me' elans nil and 
Indian Christians ml This is indeed a recoid 
That IS to sa\, in a Province wheie the Maho- 
tnedans are 52 2 per cent ot tin' whole popu- 
lation, the proportion ot Mussulmans in the 
Public Services is eh'plorablv low, amounting 
m the grades between Bs 000 and Bs 800 to 
only I per cent , in the giade tiom Bs 800 to 
%0 to 2 per cent and in that from Bs 900 to 
1,000 to nil pel cent” The le'solutiou was 
negatived 

Mr Sastri move'd the following resolution 
on the recruitment foi the technical and 
scientific services being made entirely in 
India ‘ This Council recommends to the 
Governor-General in Council that it be represent- 
< d to the Secretary of State for India (a) that, 
as recommended by the Public SeiMces Com- 
mission, the technical and scientific services 
‘should be recruited entirely In India and that 
m order to secime oflicers with the necessary 
technical knowledge a determined and Im- 
mediate effort should be made to provide in 
India the requisite educational facilities ; (6) 
that steps should be taken to dmoontinue 


recruitment In Europe for these services 
within a period of ten years , (c) that, pending 
the development of educational facilities in 
India, promising candidates should be sent to 
Europe and America for study at the expense 
of the State and appointed to the higher posts, 
if duly qualified , and (d) that, to attract a 
proper type of candidate to the technical 
institutions of India, an undertaking be given 
by Government that not less than one-halt 
ol the recruits shall be chosen from their alumni ’* 
In the course of the discussion Baja Bampal 
Singh said it was incumbent upon Government 
to take very early steps to provide educational 
facilitus lorthc acquirement of the best technical 
and scientific knowledge in the country and to 
Cl cate great attractions in that direction and 
until those faciliticB were provided to make 
provision by state scholarships for the study of 
those branchi's of education in foreign countries 
Mr 8astri said that tlio statement of Govern- 
ment policy bv 81r Claude Hill had met him in 
such a way that he wished to withdraw his 
resolution 

Sir William Mever intiodiued the Finance 
Statement which will be found dealt with in 
detail under the heading of Finance (q v ) 
The essential teatuies ot the Financial State- 
ment aie contained in the following extract. 
“The gtneral situation I have now to describe 
IS in many w^ays similar to that outlined in my 
speech last Year The rev»nu( position is 
again ex<ollent Om Bailway leceipts have 
orici more broken the lecord, and far exceeded 
the figure estimated in tht' current year’s bud- 
g<'t 'Hie result is that wc are able to face 
with eciuanimity a considerable increase in 
military charges Our financial embarrass- 
ments as 1 shall presently show are mainly 
dm* to wa>s and means questions We have 
had to incur hero on behalf of Ills Majesty’s 
Government constantly increasing expenditure 
which is repaid to the Secretary of State at home 
Simultaneously the re is a se'nous and growing 
demand on our resources to finance the shipment 
of materials required for the prost'cution of the 
war and of the food-stiiffs whuli the Allies and 
many portions ot the Empire* are drawing freim 
India ’’ Arising out ot the* Budget 8ir William 
Me'yer introduced the Indian Faper Currency 
Ame'iidme nt Bill taking powers to increase the 
permissible specific investme'nt against the 
Britisli Tuasury Bills by 24 crores (10 millions) 

Sir William Me\er introduced the report 
of tile Select Committee on the Bill to consoli- 
date and amend the law relating to income 
tax The Cinematograph Bill was passed 
The Indian Army Amendment Bill was 
introduced by Major-General A H Binglcv 
for the purpose ot giving Government greater 
discietion in dealing with military ottences 
and was referred to a Select Committee The 
Indigo cess hill and the Indian Coinage Bill 
and the CTiminal Justice (Auiendment) Bill 
were iiassed 

Mr Sastri moved the following resolution 
on the inclusion ot certain subjects m the CTvll 
Services Examination . “ Tliat this Council 

recommends to the Governor-General in Council 
tliat the Secretary of State for India be requested 
to include Indian History and Persian, 
Arabic and Sanskrit among the subjects ior 
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examination for tho Indian Civil Service " 
After a protest by Sir Binshah Edulp Wacha 
against the retention of the classics instead of 
living languages the Resolution was accepted 
Mr Sastrl moved the following rosolutien on the 
Civil Medical Service : “ This Council 

recommends to the Governor-General in Council 

(a) that a civil medical service should be con- 
stituted which should be wholly independent 
of the medical organisation of the Indian 
Army , that the higher medical posts which are 
at present ttllod by officers of the Indian Medical 
Service should be transferred to the Civil 
Medical Service; and that the civil medical' 
service should be recruited from th<. civil medical 
officers and the independent medical profession, 

(b) that the salaries of Indian Medical Service 
officers employed on civil duty should not be 
enhanced as recommended by the Public 
Services Commission , and (c) tliat mllitaiy 
assistant surgeons should not be given prefei- 
ence over civil assistant surgeons, and that 
not more than one-sixth of the higher posts 
reserved for subordinate medical officers should 
be given to them ” Surgeon-General Edwards 
claimed that the resolution was tantamount 
to the abolition of the Indian Medical Service 
and he did not think that the Council was fully 
aware of the extraordinary value of this service 
not only to India but to the w’orld at large 
He set out this service in the following terms , 
“ I may begin by saying that no less than 34 
mi'mbers of the Indian M( dlcal Service have 
gained that blue ribbon of the scientific world, 
the Fellowship of the lloval Society This 
Service has worki d out the life history of the 
malarial parasite, a discovery which has re- 
volutionised our ideas concerning malaria and 
which, among other things, has enabled the 
Panama Canal to be successfully built It has 
reduced the mortality of cholera by two-thirds 
and shorn amoebic dysentery of most of its 
terrors, liver ab«.cess, as a consequence, is no 
longer feared It has worked out the method 
of transmission of bubonic plague, work which 
points the way to the ultimate eradication of 
that disease Indian Medical Service officers 
have discovered the cause of relapsing fever 
and its means of transmission Enlarged 
prostate, that terrible and fatal concomitant 
of old age, can now be overcome, thanks to a 
member of the Indian Medical Service, audit 
was again an Indian Medical Service officer 
who invented the method of evacuating stoiif , 
in the bladder, by crushing The work of 
Indian Medical Service men in the domain ot 
eye surgery, more especially with regard to 
cataract and glaucoma, is recognised tlirough- 
out the scientific world This service discovered 
the origin of that dread disease Kala Azar 
which is now no longer incurable Wc are 
carrying out extensive investigations into 
ankylostomasis, a disease which is costing India 
millions of pounds a year, and also into bilhar- 
zlosis, which now threatens to invade India 
Very important contributions to the knowledge 
of the world concerning snakes and their venom 
have been made and are being made by this 
service. An Indian Medical Service Officer 
is the greatest living authority on goitre. I 
may also mention the valuable work done on 
Rhort fevers and the method of transnUssion 
of disease by ‘'carriers” which Is of such 


world-wide importance. All this may be known 
to the Hon. Mr Sastri, but if so, it seems to me 
another case of a prophet not being without 
honour, save in his own country. The Hon 
Member will no doubt say that all this can be 
done by tlie Service he proposes to create but 
I doubt it ” Sir William Vincent drew attention 
to the increased proportion of Indians passing 
into the Indian Medical Service Tlic resolution 
was negatived by 35 votes to 15 

In the discussion of the Financial Statement 
Maung Ba Too urged for a greater exp^uidittirc 
in Burma Sir Gangs dhar Chitnavis said that 
the country would not cavil at the financial 
arrangements, the object of which had been 
to render on behalf of India ail possible help 
to His Majesty the King in tlie prosi'cution 
of the war wiiliout weakening the internal 
administration and the financial cri'dit ot tlie 
country Sir Fazulhhoy Ourrimbhoy acknow- 
ledged the measures taken to increase the err dit 
of India, to open opportunities to the small 
investors, to exiiand the note circulation, to 
use Govi'rnment balances for financing trade 
and to j)ro\ide lor the papei cunency deprecia- 
tion fund The Raja of Kanika hoped that 
the end of the war would see a ri'newed attempt 
to r< vitalise their schemes of education and 
sanitation 

The general discussion on the Financial 
Statement having binm completi'd the Council 
pioceeded to the consideration of specific reso- 
lutions on specific heads The first of these 
was mov(‘d by Rao Bahadur B N Sarma to 
the following eftect "That this Oounell 
n^commends to the Governor-General in Council 
an increase in the* recurring appropriation 
from Imperial r<‘vcnue of 30 lakhs towards 
primary education by anothi r thirty lakhs 
for expeuiditure from the year 1918-19 onwards 
on the development of education in (a) Mechani 
cal, electrical and sanitary engineering, (b) 
Metallurgy, (3) Miwng, (d) Forestry, and (e) 
Agriculture ” The Finance Member in ex- 
plaining the official position said that on the 
figure's in the financial statement he could 
make no further grant but he might on the 
final budget figures if they showed a better 
jiosltion than they had been able to assume 
If that proved to be the case, subject to the 
sanction of the Secretarv of State, he was pre 
pared to set aside such suras not exceeding 
Rs 30 laklis as might seem desirable for jlurposes 
of technical and agricultural education In 
these circumstances the resolution was with- 
drawn. 

Rao Bahadur B N Sanaa next moved that 
" This Council recommends to the Governor- 
General in Council that a grant of 50 lakhs of 
rupees may be made in aid of sanitation, 
especially towards the supply of pure drinking 
water in rural ari'ds Finance Member, 

whilst expn ssing his entire sympathy with the 
purport of the resolution, said he could not 
accept it because although a surplus was pro- 
vided for it was needed for their ways and mean<! 
purposes in connection with the war and he 
could not dissipate it further. The resolution 
was withdrawn. 

Eao Bahadur B D. Shukul moved “TbW 
Council recommends to the Govemor-Gfiiersi 
in Council that the sum provided in the budget 
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itndpr the head of education for the Central 
Provinces be Increased by rupees four lakhs lor 
the establishing of a University at Nagpur.” 
'ITio Education Member said that the G^overn- 
inent desired the establishment of the Nagpur 
(Tnlversity at a very early date The only 
reason for the d( lay was that Government was 
waiting for the report of the Calcutta University 
Commission The motion was withdrawn. 

Pandit iMadan Mohan Malaviya moved a 
r. solution that the enhanced passenger fares 
iiniiosed during the year 1917 should be with- 
drawn Sir George Earnes pointed out that 
India in the way of travelling facilities as in 
I \eiy other way was suffering less than any part 
of Europe and of any of our Allies with the 
( \ception of Japan and he could not accept 
the ri'solutioii which was negatived 

On the motion of the Finance IStcmber the 
Indian Paper Cuireiicy Amendment Bill was 

jias^ed. I 

The Finance Member introduced a bill to 
(ontiol the withdrawal of capital from 
tin money market by Corapanic's during the 
w.ir so as to concentiate all theii resources on 
M ,ir measures 

The Horae Member introduced a bill to con- 
solidate and amend the law to ])ro\ide lor the 
sjx'UhI protr ction, in respect ot ciMlandrevt mie 
litigation, ot Indian soldiers serving under 
war conditions 

llao Bahadur B N Sarraa moved a resolution 
tliat this Council recommuids to th(> Governor- 
Geiieial m Council that the land revenue 
should be wholly provincialised Tlic Finance 
Member said he could not accept the resolution 
1 n the form in which it stood but was prepared 
1o accept one in the following terms “This 
Council recommends to the Governor-Gvncral 
in Council that in revised financial arrange- 
ments With the Provinces- consequent on a 
scheme of constitutional reforms, the question 
of wholly proTiiicialiBlng the land-revenue be 
taken into consideration ” The mover altered 
the form of his resolution to the following 
“ This Council recommends to the Oovernor- 
Gtneral m Council that in revised financial 
arrangements with the Provinces, consequent 
on a scheme of constitutional reforms, the 
question of wholly provincialising the land 
r( venue be taken into consideration," which 
^vas accepted. 

Bao Bahadur B N Sarma next moved the 
following two resolutions . 1 This Council 
lecommends to the Govcraor'-Geiicral in Council 
that one of the post-war reforms should be tlie 
introduction throughout British India of 
free and compulsory primary education 
immediately after the war 2 This Council 
lecommends to the Governor-General m Coimtil 
tlmt if the land-revenue be not wholly pro- 
vincialised, the Government of India should 
undertake to finance tree and compulsory pri- 
uiary education out of Imperial revenues. The 
Education Member, Sir Sankaran Nair, said 
Government were not prepared to introduce 
compulsion but were prepared to do all they 
could to extend the existing system of primary 
eaucatlon. In fact they had considerably 
eluded It in the Uwt few years. The number 
uf pupils bad iuQieased and they expected in 


the present year to have more than eight 
million persons at school The cost of the 
scheme would be not less than from ten to 
twelve crorcs of rupees annually In the course 
ot the debate considerable dissatisfaction was 
expressed by Indian members with this iiollcy. 
The Finance Member pointed out tliat it was 
Inconsistent of tin- mover to harp on provincial 
autonomy and on federalism and at the same 
time to insist on an immediate programme 
ot free and compulsory primary education 
wiiidi gave the loutl governments and the local 
bodn's no option In the matter Tiic resolution 
was defeated by 43 votes to 12 

Pandit Madan IMohan Malaviya moved the 
following resolution on the reorganisation of 
the police " This Council recommends to 
tlic Governor-General in Council that the 
Government of India should recommend to 
tiro Secretary of State for India (1) tliat the 
age-limits lor the examination for admission 
into tile Indian Police Service be raised from 
19-21 to 21-23 , (2) that the pensions and salaries 
of officers ol the Indian Pollec Scrv’ice should 
not be enhancid, as has been recommended 
by the Public Services Commission; (3) that 
tlie rule which n quires that candidates for the 
examination for the Indian Police Service shall 
b( ol pure European descent should be abrogat- 
( d , and (4) that the said examination should 
lie held simultaneously m India and in Eng- 
land , or, if the last recommendation be not 
accepted, that not less than one-halt ot the 
total number of posts in the Indian Police 
Service should be recruited by an open com- 
petitive examination held for the purpose in 
India " Lieut -Colonel S. L Aplin said the 
effect of the proposals would be the elim- 
ination of British OfRcers from the higher ranks 
of the police and the substitution in their 
place of Indians, not men whose capacity had 
b(‘tn tried, but young men whose only known 
qualification would be that they possessed sufft- 
CK'iit literary aptitude to enable them to pass the 
examinations The resolution was negatived 

The Finance Mi mbor introduced the report 
of tlie Selection Committee on the Indian 
Income-Tax Bill There w^as an animated 
discussion revealing an interesting cleavage 
ol opinion on the section of the bill which made 
Indian income-tax arising from agricultural 
sources liable to computation in fixing the 
incidence of the tax Ttiis met with very strong 
critiusm from the representatives of the landed 
community. Government left all oihcial 
members open to vote as they pleased, with 
tlic result that ou a division the clause was 
excised by 30 votes to 25. The bill was then 
passed. 

Tlie Comraander-in-Chief introduced a bill 
to amend the Indian Defence Force Act of 
1917 to remove the existing restrictions on 
enlistment so as to enable Government if neces- 
sary to extend the Indian Units of the Force 
as suitable men offered themselves for service 
and as the military situation demanded. The 
hill was warmly approved and passed. 

Mr. dastii moved ” This Council recommends 
to the Governor-General in Council that a 
representation be made to the Secretary of 
State for Indift that the maximum pension 
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limits fixed for Civil otticers sliould not 
be increased.” The resolution was negatived 
Mr Sastrl next moved * “ This Council re- 

commends to tile Governor-General in Ctouni'il 
that the Government of India do represent 1o 
the 'Hpcretart of State for India tliat the cadre 
of the Indian Cl\il S'^rvicc be not increased as 
recommended i)V tiic Public S'rvite Commis- 
sion ” Tnc lesolutiou was negatived. 

Uao Bahadur B N Sarnia moved that “this 
Council recommends to the Governor-Gcneifll 
in Council that tlie contract with the East 
Indian JSallway Coinpanv be determined b> 
the 3lst of Becember 191^1, and that the Stale 
do take over the management of that Bailwav 
bystem on and from tliat date ” Tlie discussion 
.showed a considerable difference ot opinion 
in the Council on the merits of State and Com- 
pany management foi the Indian Baiiwavs, 
the majority of the Indian members lavourliig 
State management. The lobolutiou was VMth- 
drawn. 


Mr S N Binnerjea moved the follcm'ing 
resolution on the subject ot internments undei 
the Defence of India Act “ Tins Council 
recommends to the Governoi -General m Council 
that a Committee with an adequate Indian 
clement thereon be appointed m each Province 
to inquire into and report upon (1) all cases of 
internment under the Defence ot India Act , 
(2) all cases oi detcutions under Bmigal Bcgn- 
lation III of 1818 and cognate Begulations in 
Madras and Bombay and (d) all ceases of persons 
who may hereafter be dealt wltli under the 
aforesaid Act and Regulations, the Committee 
being empowered to raakt recommendations 
with regard to tlie health, allowance, place of 
deteutiou and other matters relating to tin 
jirlsonerg referred to above ” 'J'lie Horne 
Member said tiiat In view of the feeling on the 
subject the Government of India were prepared 
t-o ask the local governments to appoint a 
c-omraittee consisting of one Indian and one* 
Eugllsh oifleer of judicial c'xncncuce oi wlioin 
one at least shall be, it possible, a High Court 
judge or an officer who has served in that 
capacity again to make careful inquiry into 
each case, to sift the materials on which the 
order of restraint or confinement Is based, to 
consider any memorials that arc put on behalf 
of the persons whose cases arc under investi- 
gation, and to advise the Government whether 
these orders are justified by tills material that 
is placed before them Further, this Committee 
will, in the case of a person for whose detention 
originally sufficient grounds are proved, inquire, 
so tar as may be possible, whetlier by Ids sub- 
aequent conduct the detenu has showm sucli 
signs of reform or amendment that the removal 
of restriction imposed on him is possible or 
whether, by reason of any other circumstances 
this course is feasible w'lthout danger to the 
public tranqulllitv. In view of this assurance 
the resolution was withdrawn Mr N 
Bi-nerjea next moved ‘‘Ihls Council recommends 
to the Governor-General in Council that the 
Indian Members lor the next Imperial War 
CoBferenca be appointed on the rccommeii- 
datton ot the elected members of the Imperial 
Ifegislatlve Oouiicdl.*’ The resolution was 
negatiTed by 39 votes to 16. 


The Home Member moved that the report 
of the Helect Committee on the Bill give ad- 
ditional powers to courts to deal in certmn cases 
with usurious loans of money or grain be taken 
into consideration The Bill was very warmly 
approved by the Couniil and passed Major- 
(feiieial A II Blngley introduced the report 
ot the S‘Iect Committee on the Bill further to 
amend the Indian Army Act He said that 
he had tlie authority of the Commander-in-Clilef 
for saying tliat peisonally he had no sympathv 
with corporal punishment which ho consi- 
doied wa*^ of a degrading nature , at the same 
tune lie was fully couvinicd tiiat it would be 
highly detilmeiital to goo<l order and to tin 
interests ot inililarv dis( ijilme to do anytliing 
a< the jnesiiit time which would restrict bv 
hgislation lln* jiowi’is winch tlie Mllitaiv 
Autliorities jiossessed in this lespeet but. lie 
was piepared aitir tlie war to make such le- 
( oinnn lulations as might be iniessarv in the 
light of the expeneine which had iieen gained 
The Bill wah iiassed The Finance Mcmbei 
iiifioduc( d the bill to coutiul the withdrawal 
of capital fiom the money market by 
eonipanics He said there was no intention 
to prohibit t.lu' flotation of those rcgisteieil 
lompanies whuii came under tin siope of the 
Bill but these flotations must heroalter requiir 
the license oi the Government ot India In 
issuing thesf licenses the following general 
jiropositlons would be considered First, w'as 
tlie enteiprisi* liKt Iv to attract money which 
would ollierwise go into Government loans and 
tnasury bills/ Secondly, if it w*as likely to 
attiait money whicli w'ould go to Governmeiil 
might the flotations be allowed as of assistance 
111 the speeding up of W'ar material as being 
likelv to result in increase of other productions 
whlai would save tonnage and impoits into 
India 'Phe Bill w^as iiasscd The Finarnr 
Member jjreseiited the final budget cstimaUs 
and said the net result of the changes was to 
i educe the surplus lor 1917-18 liy i.1 14,000 
and to increase that foi next year by £291,000, 
the surplus for 1918-19 now standing at 
£2,682,000 

The President in closing the si ssion alluded 
to the gieat impoitaiice ot tlie new ^^war loan. 
He said the ]X)sition was biietty as follows 
J^ast yeai India undertook to contribute oiu 
liundred million pounds or 1.60 eroios of rupees 
to tlio c,ost of the war Of thib ain6unt W 
c roles bad bi'cn paid in cash, leaving 98 crons 
outstandmg It w^as of cnoimous importaiiw 
to India to pay oft the balance as soon as possihif' 
and on these and othei grounds he urged mein 
bers to make the forthcoming war loan a great 
success. The Council then udjoUined 

The Council reassembled on the 4th Septefn 
her wh(*n in the course oi answers to questions, 
Sir William Moyer said that the gross issia 
ot one-riipec notes was Rs 458 laldis and of 
two-and-a-^lf rupees was Rs 200 laklis The 
President then addressed the Council at some 
length and in reviewing the results of the War 
Conference held at Delhi, he said ”The 
material results of the Conference were greaf' 
but 1 am almost tempted to think that its | 
moral effects were greater. I had convened 
the Oonferenoe that India mi(dit proclaim her j 
unity of purpose in the Bmplre'a cause, and ^ 
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pledgo her fullest servioo m the prosecution of 
the war. How well the Conference anawered 
to my call, let its resolutions testify The^ 
proclaimed to all the world that India stood 
solid for the cause of right which onr Empire 
has made its own ; and that much thougli 
India had done, she would never rest in putting 
forth her striuigth until that cause was tnuni- 
phant Since then those resolutions have bi'cii 
translated into fact Some of us may ha\< 
chafed at the delay over this or that. — a dela\ 
in which India had no part But do not kt 
118 forget the overwhelming burden that lay 
on those at home with wliom the ultiinati 
decision re sted One immediate result of tin* 
Conference was to call upon India to add halt 
a million men to her Armv in tlie vmmng vein 
Well might we have shrunk from sm h an undci- 
taking had not the Central lleeiuiting Boaid 
Pecu alrt'ady in being But the Board set 
itself at once to tlie t.isk, and over 97,000 
combatant and nearly 5.5,000 non-c'ombatunt 
ippiuits were enlisted in iNJav', .lime and .Tiilv 
As toi the lieu units which with the approval 
ot the military authoiities at home we set om- 
selvoH to laise', the* results h.ive' outrun oni 
expectations Of tlie total iiumbe'i, tuo- 
thirds and more have been raised already 1 
wish I could tell >ou how many men we have 
ri'cruited and sent overseas since the begiiinntg 
ot the war, but milit«iry leasons eompel ledi- 
cence This much, however, I can say we 
arc now recruiting twice as many men in a 
month as before the war we recruite d in a >eai 
This fine record is duo to the labours ot the 
Central Recruiting Board, backed by whole* 
hearted co-operation in the provinces And 
now tliat the increases in the emoluments o1 
our Indian tioops and the grant of King’s 
Commissions, long-awaited and powerfullj 
advocated at the Conferenee, have been announ- 
ced, I look forward to a llnei leeoid still * 

He dwelt at some length on the difficultn <• 
of meeting demands for metallic ciiricncy and 
e^mpliasiscd the w'astc of India’s ie.hourees 
involved in these enormous additions to the 
metallic curreney Had the moiic'V spent in 
purchasing silver been invest hI, the inte^rest 
would have stiengtln ned tlie-ir leveuiuc and 
fould have been spent to the mateii.il .idvantage' 
of the country. Ho then levie we d the progress 
of the Redorm Scheme in some dct.iilaiKl sum- 
marised (lovernment jioliey in the tollowing 
passage “ What I wish to emiphasisc is 
this ‘Substantial steps’ weie piomiecd In 
my own heart I am confident that Substantial 
steps ' are iirovided in our proposals We have 
not kept back something like hueksteitTS in the 
market, something which wv would be pieiiarcd 
to give as a result of pressiiu Everything 
lus been placed oh the table lor all nun to see 
III the W'ords of the Report ‘We have cariied 
the advance right np to the line bevond which 
our principles forbid us to go ’ But within 
that line we are prepared to consider cntienms 
and suggestions. Far be it from fnc to claim 
any infallibility for our proposals ” 

The Finance Member introduced the Pro- 
visional Collection of Taxes Bill He pointed 
put that In the past when financial bills had 
been introduced increasing the rates of customs 
duty, pjroYision had been mftde that the new j 


lates of duty should take effect from the date 
ot the introduction of the bill. This was 
necessary in order to avoid loss to Government 
by the passing of goods through the customs 
or the removal of gex^s from bond in the mterval 
betwien the introduction and the passing of 
the Bill Even so some loss ocGnrred to Go- 
vernment The present bill would bring their 
procedure Into line with the action taken by the 
Imiierial Government 

The Finance INb mber introduced a Bill to 
piovide that bilvei he Id on behalf of the Secretary 
of State for India in Council or the Governor- 
General in Council might bo so held in the 
United States ot America or in coime of trans- 
mission therefrom be dcciiu d part of the Reserve 
rekned to in Section 19 of tlie English Paper 
Cmieu(> Aet ot 19J7 

The Finance Ab inbi r ilnn mtiodiiccd the 
Gold Coinage Hill vslm h sei^ up a Gold Mint 
111 Bombav In explaining the circiimstanees 
which liad led to the solution of a long contro- 
veiHj h< said ‘The present Hill as in the ease 
ot tin CuiKin V Bill v\ Inch I havi' just Introduced, 
merely continues the piovisions of an existing 
Ordmanee I think that most Honourable 
Members arc probably familiar with the cir- 
cumstaiiocs in which the issue ol that Ordinance 
was leqiiirrd and the circumstances which have 
necessitated this measure are fullv explained 
in the Statement of Objects and Reasons, 
tnder the powers which we took last year to 
acquire gold com and bullion importfd into 
India, we secured a verv substantial quantity 
of this metal A good deal of this, however, 
came into India in the form not of sovereigns, 
but of foreign coin and bullion In that sliape 
it could not be utilised by us immediately 
when necessary for currency purposes, and we 
eonsequently put in tram ariangcments for 
the coinage of sovereigns at a luanch of tha 
Royal Mint to be established in Bombay. 
Owing, however, to the non-ariival of the necess- 
ary dies and other causes, adikiy greater than 
Was anticipati d occurred before it was possible 
to commend' the coinage of sovereigns Mean- 
while, owing to the di pletion ol our rupee stocks , 
it became iieci '•sary for u.s to take steps to 
eonveit some portion ot our gold bullion into 
com as expeditiously as possible We con- 
seqiuntlj decidi'd as an int« rim arrangement 
to com gold mohuis or flfteen-ruiiee gold pieces 
As we explained at tlu' time, the standard weight, 
fineness and dimensions of the gold mohur 
correspond exactly to those of the sovereign, 
and it is full legal tender at Rs 15 jier gold 
mohui Th(‘ only difference between our 
mohur and the sovt reign is in the designs which 
it bears on Its obverse and reverse It will 
have been seen from a Press Cbmmuniquo 
publislied iec( ntly tliat we have now commenced 
the coinage of sovereigns at the branch mint. 
Aleanwhilc our gold mohuis have been very 
useful to us, as we have employed nearly 
£400,000 worth of them in the purchase of 
wheat, while in addition to those actually issued, 
we have a coined up stock of £1,720,000 worth, 

I do not know' whether It will again be necessary 
during the course of the war t ;0 resume the 
coinage of inoliurs, but even if this is not the 
case, it will be necessary for us to continue the 
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tender character of the mohurs which we 
have actually issued or wlilch wo may be issuing 
in future.** 

Tlie CJommerce Member introduced a bill to 
restelot t“arl.y the Zl 

entraao in business connected witli 
no^-ferrous and metallic ores. TJie obje^ 

Sf this bill was to prevent tliose 

InsSlvencv Act oflW)? Tins ™a an Amending 
Act Horacwhnt complicated in form 

The Commerce Member introdueed a bill lo 
ta4 nwer™ to provide lor the cheap supply 
cotton cloth to the poorer c U-ises of e 
c-ommunity He said that in addition to tlie 
natural forces which had raised 
eSn cloth there had been a great deal oi 
JSJaiUon The object of the bill « a, to gi . 
Government the power to require the 
India to manufacture 

of cloth in common use amongst th( p^r 
rlftmiPR and to sell them at controlled prict 
The Bill met with a certain amount 
from the representatives of the mill 
but was warmly approved by the otlu r membt rs 
of the Council 

Mr V J Pat-el Introdueed the Hindu 
Marriages Validity Bill He said that «nder 
Se exiting Hindu law partitas to a Hindu 
marriage must be ot the same caste, 
the marriage was invalid unless it was sanctioned 
by ^stonT. This entailed sc^nous hard^ip in 
Individual cases Proceeding, he remarked 
thkt th^c necessity for a ch.ingc in the present 
law is felt in many quarters The most orthodox 
even know how difficult 11^^ 
find a suitable match for their 
Bons within their caste, and there ao many 
ill-matched unions resulting in violations of 
marital duties, miseries and sooml tragedies 
how sisters and brothers compete to catch such 
a match for their children and quarrels arise 
between them and they become life-long 
enemies ; how widowers and men of advanci'd 
ageXer marry little girls or remain unm^r^d 
and deviate from the paths of *J^althv mora 
life the influence of which on their children 
and surroundings they do not think of or care 
for I^est a suitable match may be n duced 
by another, marriages are 
rpirardless of all good feelings and flue human 
sentiments Sales, purchases and exchanges 
of brides and compulsory 

even bv many of the orthodox of the caste, 
but they are helpless. 

local or special custom which a Court might 

reWiiae ^ Moreover, there are "J 

sev^l castes as to which Pri^narv /'afite tluy 

belong to There are castes, \vhich in om 

province are classed among one 

^le the Court in another province has d 

them among another primary paste 

castes having been formed out of mixed 

marriages, there will aways be a dispute and 

SfflciSfy on this question, and tlie 

will always remain open in cases where one of 

Education 

fravS^oontact In cities with people of other 


and they resent the evil I have above mentioned, 
but they are helpless ** The Bill was stroiiglv 
oDDOsed by the orthodox members of the 
Council but leave to Introduce It was given 
after the Home Member had expressed the 
attitude of Government which was that Go- 
vernment would be glad to get the Bill circulated 
in order to obtain public opinion upon it 

ISIr Siirendranath Banerjea moved the 
following resolution on the Reform proposals 
“ This Council while thanking His Excellenev 
the Viceroy and the Secretary of State for 
India foi tlie Reform oroposals, and 
I cognising tliem as .1 genuine effort and a 
definite advance towards the progressive reali- 
sation of responsible government in India, 
recommends to the Governor-General in Council 
that a Committee consisting of all the iion- 
oflieial members of this Conneil be appomted 
to consider the Reforms Report and make 
recommendations to the Government of India ” 
There was an animated discussion in which 
most of the non-offieial members participated 
Mr Banerjea said he regarded the reform 
* roposals as a distinct advance upon the existing 
stat!e of things, nay more, as a definite stage 
towards the progressive realisation of respon- 
sible government Whilst approving of the 
provisions of the seheme in rHation to the 
T^rnvlneial governments he critieisid the system 
nronosed for the povernment of India The 
views expressed bv Mr Surendranath Banerjea 
were very generally endorsed and a note of 
dissent came from only a verv few members. 
Afr M N Hogg and Mr Ironsides declined to 
rgJvc on the Committee because they did not 
iKdieve it would serve any useful purpose 
Pandit Madan Mohan Mala^dva said he cou d 
not share with the mover of the resolution in 
the optimism wlncli he assumed in describing 
the eff(‘et of those proposals Mr V J Patel 
was unable to support the resolution m the form 
in whicli it appeared on the agenda, ^le 
resolution was divided into two parts 'Je 
fl^t part was carried by 46 votes to 2 and the 
second part by 40 votes to 2 


The Finance Member then proposed the 
following resolution “That this Counci 
recognises that the prolongation of the war justi- 
fied India’s taking a larger share than she 
does at present in respect of the cost of the 
military forces raised, or to bo raised in this 
country He said the Government had no 
desire to use their majority m order to force 
this resolution through the council Ihey 
wanted to leave the decision the rt on to the 
non-official members on behalf 
larger public in India to ^^hom they desired 
to appeal, and if the bulk of he uon-offleia 
colleagues felt unable to 8upg)rt the ^solution 
It would be withdrawn He described the 
Siange in the military situation caused by the 
collanse of Russia and the steady advance of 

£ive ti defray W, 000 ‘‘dditionaUor wnsion 
charges ; £9,(XK),000 in connection with our 
liabilities for a larger normal-cost Aimy, *8 

wy be cilW, ta5«41»j! W*® ,S5! 
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in respect of Indian troops lines and £200,000, 
in re8i)ect of the Kuropean Section ol the Indian 
Defence Force ; working to a total of £12 7 
million. After this year the charge in respect 
of Indian troops lines will disaiptar, fca^^ as a 
practically negligible item, but in 1919-20 
assuming this to be a full year of war, the 
continuance of the remaining charges on a 
somewhat larger scale, and the addition to 
these in respect of the further 100,000 men 
whose additional cost we should be taking o\er, 
may be put at £14 7 million. Consequent Ij , 
our total figures arc — for the current year 
112 7 million, for 1919-20 £14 7 million and for 
1920-21, allo%^ng for the results ol gradual 
demobilisation, £7 7 million, making a total ol 
about £35*1 million Adding to this £10 million, 
lurther liabilities in resjKct of additional jxii^^kh 
charges we work up, roughly, to a grand total 
of £45 million 

“As regards the financing of these contii- 
butions, 1 think, having regard to the quotations 
1 have made previously from jour Excelhiu j s 
speeches, to various nlercncis 1 lia\« setn in 
the newspapers, and to the Bill 1 intioductd 
a few days ago allowing a piovisional and 
tempor.irj lev> of tnliauced ciisioms and exii-i 
duties prior to the law enforcing tlnm coming 
into actual tdfect — though this measure wa*^ 
really intinded to help procidure on some 
future ociasion on which wi might h.ivi toiaiM 
the duties in question— that theie has bun 
( xpectation that we should propose additional 
taxation this session That indeed v\as tlu 
idea which we had ourselves foinud But on 
lurther consideration and discussion ol the 
matter W'lth the 8ecretary of State*, we have 
come to the conclusion that additional taxation 
will not be required this year T'he reasons 
lor this are tw'ofold First We have come 
to the conclusion that we can meet the £12^ 
million which I have indicated as the ajiproxi- 
mate chaige tins jear of the programme of 
contributions outlined, from our existing rc- 
'•oiirees, having regard to the lact timt, not- 
withstanding the j)Oor agricultural situation 
in sonic parts of India and the probability 
that our military charges will be somewhat in 
exeesH of th(' Budget provision, our actual 
surplus is like Iv to be much larger than the 
£2] million which wc tcxik in the Budget This 
is cine m the main to lai^e receipts from tin 
gain by Exchange we are making on tlic pic sent 
e xc hange rates (and it will be rtmtmberc d that 
the normal cxchangi basis has been raised to 
1'' 6d since April) which were excluded from 
oUr Budget calculations, for the reasons stated 
m my spc'c eh introducing the current year’s 
Iinaneial Statement Brieflj, the* reason giveni 
Was that w'e did not wish to gamble on the 
uncertainties of exchange Second We desire 
that any additional taxation w'e may have to 
impose should be adjusted so as to fall largelj 
on the Well-to-do and especially upon those 
Who have made large profits from circumstances 
i^rising out of the war.’* * 

^0 Bahadur B N. Sarma proposed the 
joilow'ing amendment Brovided that no 
further taxation is liinposed, except in respect 
Of excess profits derived during the war.” ^le 
ii(m-offlcial members, generally speaking expres- 
sed their perfect readl^M to agree to India 


bearing this portion of her military charges. 
The dissentients were so few as only to cni- 
phasisc the genera] unanimitj The Finance 
Member was unable to accept Mr Saima’s 
amendment because it unduly cramped the 
discrt'tion of Government The, airudncnt 
was defecated but a subsequent amrr direr t by 
Mr Sastri was carried and the resolutlcn was 
adopted in the follow-lng foim “That this 
Council recognises that the prolongation oi the 
war justifies India’s taking a larger share than 
she does at present in respect of the cost of the 
military forces rai'^ed or to be raised in this 
country, and recommends that such larger 
share be to the extent and under the conditions 
and safeguards indicated in the speech of the 
Hon the Finance Member in moving this 
Kcsolution ” The amendment w-^as carried 
by 18 votes to 5 Sir William Meyer moved 
that the Indian Paper Currency Bill to provide 
that silver held in America or in transit there- 
from be reckoned as part ol tlie Paper Currency 
Beserve be taKen into consideration The 
Bill was passed togetlur with the Gold Coinage 
Bill, tht Enemy Trading Validation Bill, the 
Indian Army Suspension of Sentences Amend- 
ment Bill and tht Indian Companies Foreign 
Interests Bill The laind Acquisition Amcnd- 
mmt Bill was introducid bv Mr V 3 Patel 
with a di'cision that it si ould be published. 
Paneiit Madan Mohan IM.tlavij.i mov( d a reso- 
lution with regard to tin* early k lease of 
indentured labourers in the following terms’ 
“This Cmmcil recommends to the Oove*rnor- 
General in Council that the Government of 
India should move the Secretary of State for 
India to negotiate with the Colonial Office and 
the Cro\yn Colonics concerning the early release 
ol those Indian labourers wiiosc indentures 
have not yet expired” Sir George Barnes 
informed the Council that His Excellency the 
Vie(roy had already opened ni'gotiations 
I wnth the Government of Fiji on the subject 
I with the re'HUit thfit a v’^ery substantial improve- 
ment bad been effected The resolution was 
adopted in the following ainemded teims : 

‘ This Council recommends to the Governor- 
(hneial in Council that the f overnment of 
India should move the Secretary oi State for 
India to negotiate with the Colonial Office and 
the (Town Colonies concerning the early release 
of Indian labourers in Fiji whoso indentures 
have not yet expired ’ ’ 

Mr G S Khapaidc propo'^cd that the Indian 
Arnos Act be so modified as to bring it into 
line with Englisli legislation on this subject 
The Home Member said the resolution would 
result 111 every village bndmash, every thief and 
dacoit being in a position on payment of Bs. 6 
or Bs 7 at a jKist office to get a gun and use it 
to terrorise his village nelglibours That was 
a position of affairs which they could not con- 
template Government had formulated cer- 
tain definite proposals for the amendment of 
the Act and desired to get the information of 
official and non-official members in regard to 
it The resolution wras put to the Council 
and adopted in the following amended form : 

“ That this Council recommends to the Governor- 
General in Council that a Committee of official 
and non-official members of this Council be 
appointed to consider and report to the Go* 
vemor-deneraliB Connoil to what extent t^ 
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Indian Arms Act and the rules thereunder can 
be amended/' 

The Indian Nou-ferrons Metal Bill, the Indian 
r Army (Suspension of Sentences) Amendment 
Bill and the Indian Di fence Force Further Ame- 
ndment BlllWere passed The Commander-in- 
chief introduced a bill to provide that“ certain 

S ^rsoUK deemed to be enrolled under the Indian 
►etence Force Act, 1917, siwll be liable to servt 
as Well without the limits of India as within 
those limits and that when so serving they shall 
bo subject to the said Act ” He pointed out 
tliat European British subjects were liable lor 
local military service only and these limitations 
were inconvenient 

»Sir William Meyer introduced the Bronze 
Coin (Legal Tender) Bill to provide that certain 
bronze coins coined outside British should be 
legal tender in British India it they conlormed 
to the requirements evisting in respect of coins 
struck at the Indian mints, 

Mr G 8 Khaparde proposed the following 
resolution on the subject ot the Boy Scout 
Movement in India "'nils Council recom- 
mends to the Goveriior-GciKTal in Council that 
Ixxial Governments be dirccti d to initiate a 
boy-scout movement and prepare a sclnnu for 
preliminary training such as drill, JiKirching 
Hcoubing, etc , ^or all bovs in Covt rnineiit schools 
m India in an ascending s<al( ot eflicleiuv 
according to their classes, or aptitude and otlui 
(lualitications " The Education Mi 'her having 
given the assurance that the question would hi 
taken up after the war it was withdiauii 
Mr V J Patel introduced a resolution projiosiiig 
the amendment of the various acts in respect ot 
whicli there had been conflicting rulings of 
(lltferent high courts The impossibility oi 
this procedure having been pointed out by the 
legal members ot Council it was withdrawn 
Mr G S iCliapardo moved the appointment 
ot a committee tomquire into the eth ct produced 
on the jiress m India by the li gislation relating 
to It and by the Deience of India Act of 3915 
and tlio moral and material condition of the 
Jiress ill India in the course ot tin debate the 
Home Member said, the resolution w.is an attai k 
on the working of the Pi css Act 'J’he Govern- 
ment supervised the working ot this At t with the 
utmost care and were peifectly satisfied that 
such an inquiry was unnecessary as there w^as 
no toundation lor the statement that the Act 
was maladralnistered The resolution was 
defeated by 37 votes to 15 

Mr G S Kliaparde proposed the following 
resolution on the subject of the Sedition 
Committee's HejKirt and the working ot the 
Criminal Investigation Heiiartmmit . " I’hat 

this Council recommends to the Governor- 
General in Council that the consideration and 
disposal ot the report of the Sedition Committee 
of 1918 be kept in abeyance and that a thorough 
and searching inquiry be undertaken by a 
mixed Committee of an equal number of officials 
and non-official Indians into the working of the 
Criminal Investigation Department, including 
the Central Intelligence Department" The 
Home Member on behalf of Government declined 
to admit the necessity for any inquiry in view 
ol the detailed investigations which had already 
been made. He said, “1 wish to say that any 
inquiry ot this kind must necessarily give rise 


to the idea that Government suspects tlie work 
ot these officers to be unsatisfactory. >Vell, 
1 Iiave tried to show that we have no reason to 
suspect them On the contrary, W’c owe them a 
great debt of gratitude tor work done m peiil 
of their lives, in the face of social ©‘’tracism, 
in the face ot malignant false charge^, and 
V iniient abuse And this is the reward that we 
are asked to give them, namely, to cause an in- 
quiry to he made into their conduct, because v\e 
aie doubtful whether their conduct has bet*n 
satistactory, although the Hon Member has not 
jmt forward one single iristiintf, or given om 
I single reason for such an inquiry I submit 
tliat nothing could be more inopportune, roori 
capable of misrepresintation , or inoie injurious 
to the administration than the inquiry whuli 
tlie Hon Ml mber projxises and I eariicbtl^ 
hope that the members ot this Coune il whatevi i 
doubt tin y may fei^i as to various recommend- 
ations in the riport will not siipjHiit this 
motion Tliey will have an opjiortnnity to 
object to aio spitiflc proposal later, but for 
their owm credit, for the ciedit ot tins Council, 
I earnestly hope that this resolution will nm f 
with no support from any reasonable nn mhei ' 
A notable contribution to the debate was that 
ot the Lieutenant-Governor ol thelbiniab, wiio, 
111 speaking ol the value of the work ol thi 
Ciiminal Investigation Dejiaitment, gavi tin 
tollow'ing iiistaiiee "A gemral rising in tlie 
Punjab and in otlu r parts of Xorthorn rndia 
liad been planm d tor the 21st Fi l>iuar\ JUi;) 
Our Criminal Invi sti gallon Deijartnnnt got 
inside the jilot, whereupon the revolutionarv 
leaders, among whom were Itash Biliari Bo^i 
and the Mahr.itta Pingle, hastily decided to 
antedate tin rising to the 3 9th F(hruar> 
Fmissarios woie at once sent from the Hta'i- 
quarters at l>ahore all over the Punjab to 
precijiitate matters I’lie progiamnii in thi 
Punjab w'as that night the Ghadr party should 
concentrate on the various eaiitoninents wbm 
tlicy expected to find adhi nuts among tin 
troops, with thnr aid to raid the aisenals .nul 
magazines, see lire aims and raise tlie standmil 
of imitinv All that was to happen on tlu 
night of tlie 3 9tli lolunaiv At 4-t() on tliat 
afternoon our Criminal Investigation Drjjart 
111 ent raided the Ghadr Headquarters at Lahore, 
siize'd several of tile Jiaders and found all tla 
junoply of 1 evolution in luii arrav Then wm lo 
fire-arms, bombs, bombing mateiia]s,intindi.u\ 
literature, maps and lists ol troops, lind la^l 
hilt not least the new revolutionary flag Jt 
took an hour or tw'o to silt the information, 
but at 6-30 on that alternoon wc were in a posi- 
tion to wire to the various out-stations wluie 
an attack had been planned for that night and 
warn the authorities Again, we were only just 
in time We found subsequently that at various 
eientrcs — ^I need here only nmtion laihoie aial 
Ferozejiore Cantonments as they are nanud 
in the Bowlatt Beport — revolutionary bands 
had already begun to assemble, but finding 
that the trpops on whose assistance they liad 
relied were on the alert and were under aims 
to resist them, they saw that the game was 
up and rapidly dispersed Several of these 
men subsequently fell into our hands and the 
facts I have cited in this Council arc Iiasid 
entirely on the judicial findings in tbeir cases " 
The roaolnU<»n was defeated by 46 votes to 2. 
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Bao Bahadur B. 1). Sukul proposed the follow- 
ing resolution on the subject of the economic 
condition of the ryots: “ This Council recom- 
mends to the Governor- General in Ckiuncil that 
the Government of India be pleased to call 
upon the Provincial Governments to appoint 
rommittees consisting of officials and non-offlcials 
to inquire into the economic condition of 
the agriculturists in a few typical Government 
Zemindarl and Inam villages or areas in the 
different provincoH and submit their report *’ 
Sir Claude Hill said it was impossible to under- 
take this inquiry at a time when their services 
uere depleti d and seriously over-worked 
'Gic resolution was withdrawn. 

Mr. G S Kliaparde, proposed the appoint- 
ment of an Agent-General for India in London 
in the following terms ‘This Council reconi- 
ineuds to the Governor-General in Council that 
the Sccritary of State for India be moved to 
take into his favourable consideration the 
appointment in London of an Agent-Gimeral 
of the Governor-General to discharge for India 
the duties that are performec* by Agents-General 
lor Colonies and to adjust the existing machin- 
ery of the India Office accordingly ” The 
K solution met with no support and was rejected. 

Mr V .1 Pati'l proposed “ That this Council 
recomnieiKls to the Governor-Gaicral in Council 
to rule that all legislation ncce'-saiy to give 
effect to the reforms indicated in the Local 
Self-Government Besolution, dated the 16th 
May 1918, shall be undertaken by the Provincial 
Legislative Councils to be constituted undi r the 
Clielnisford-Moutara Kefoims and not by the 
existing Provincial Councils ” The resolution 
was witiidrawn 

Rao Bahadur B. N Sarma proposed that 
immediate steps be taken which would enable 
Government to assist to develop tiie building of 
an Indian mercantile marine The Commerce 
Member detailed the steps which had been taken 
to encourage the building of wooden ships 
He jxiintcd out that steel ship building could 
not economically be earned on in India at the 
present time. On his suggestion tlie amend- 
ment was altered and carried in the following 
Iona “ That this Council recommends to 
the Governoi -General in Council that as soon 
as (‘ircumstauces permit the Government should 
consider in what way the industry of ship- 
iiuildmg can best be encouraged in India." 
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Khan Bahadur Mian Muhammad Shad 
moved a resolution that the thanks and con> 
gratulations of the Council be conveyed to the 
allied armies now so successfully operating 
on the various fronts Alter a spirited discus- 
sion it was unanimously adopted. Mr. V. J. 
Patel moved the following resolution "That 
this Council recommends to the Governor- 
Gdioral in Council that immediate steps bo 
taken to submit a representation to His IVIa- 
jesty’s Government urging that the Indian 
National Congress and the All-India Muslim 
League Deputations bo permitted to proceed 
to England without diday" The Home Mem- 
ber said that in the coming year all possible 
facilities would be given to the proper 1\ accre- 
dited representatives of all shades of opinion 
in limited numbers to visit the United Kingdom 
and place their views on the subject of the 
Ba forms before the public in that country. 
The resolution was negatived. 

Tile Commander in-Chicf introduced the 
Industrial Compulsion Bill giving the Gov* 
crniiKiit powi r to conscript ju rsons liable to 
miUtarv s(*rvlce iindi't the Indian Defence 
Force Act tor war work as well as for military 
service 'JTie Cotton Cloth Bill as amended 
by the Selection Committee was jiasscd 

Tile Viceroy in closing the session briefly 
reviewed the work that liacl b< t n accomplish- 
ed and rt fern d to the world iiosition in 
the following tirins “ Our session is over. 
We met three wrecks ago buoyed witli high 
hojies in the coming triumjih of our cause. 
In thns short w'eeks onr hopt s have gone 
from ‘strength to strength Tlie first faint 
flicker of victorious pi aei*, which then seemed 
dawning on tlic horizon, is now beginning to 
kindle the whole sky From every front cornea 
nevis of victory And in the latest victory of 
all, India can proudlv claim a glorious share. 
For great forces have gone fortli from India to 
P.ilestiiK manned fioni British India and the 
Native States, and by Gurkhas from Nepal, 
whose Prime Minlstei has nngrndgingly placed 
at onr service the gallant man-power of his 
country Thi‘ full story of that victory has 
yit to bo told, its far-reaching effect no one 
amongst us can foresee* But of this I am 
assured When the record of that glorious 
camjiaign is unfolded , across the page of history 
will be writ large the name of Inciia '* 

The Council tfien adjourned sine die. 
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The Connell met m March when the Hon, 
Mr Carmichai*! presented the revised bUdtiet 
estimates Hlc statement show’pd that Oli the 
''losing of the accounts for 1917-18, the 
opening balance was found to have improved 
on the revised estimate by 29 lakhs and stood 
at 271,28. The revenue budgetted for In the 
current year was 8,05,34. On the basis of actual 
receipts up to date It was anticipated that it 


would actually nfrount to 8,73 30 the inrroa«!ips 
of importance fell under the head- of rxcl-e. 
Income Tax and Forests. A rapid increase had 
been shown in provincial reveniles. This 
InciY'ase, which b«*gau in 1916 and still Continues, 
has not lieen attended by fresh taxation, except 
Under Fveise. Mr. Carraicliael observed thidi 
this satisfactory position was largely a xosult 
oi the effects ot the war on trade and inaustry 
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lu Bombay and on the prices of agricultural 
and forest produce. Turning to the estimated 
expenditure ior the ensuing vear, he explained 
that though increased revenues allowed scope 
for additional eApansion it was proposed to leave 
a margin between expenditure and revenue of 
40 lakhs ih order tliat provincial revenues 
might afford as much help as possible to Imperial 
finances at a dilhcult and critical time, Kevei- 
theless, tne outlay proposed in th*’ Finan^ual 
Statement represented a large advance over tbe 
budget ot last jiar Special attention had 
been given to educational advancement, on 
which there was to be an increased expenditure 
of 20 J lakhs, and substantial provision had been 
made ior sanitation and grants in aid to local 
bodies lor water supply and medical services, 
and funds iiad been allotted for the development 
ol industries and (.ievernment forests 

After ronsidcrable debate the Co\cmments 
Rent Bill wa^ passed Tliis measure applies 
to busme^^s premise*- ns well as to dwelling 
houses and in applieation is not limited to 
preml-,c8 ol any spi'CiiUd rental Bating from 
1st .»anuary, luif- standard rent is fi\(‘d by 
jiermitting an addition ot K* per cent the 
measure being operative for tin period of the 
V ar and six months and if necessary lor a further 
period of IS months at the discretion ol tin 
(jiovcriior-in Courieil 

Mr Patel moved a »‘csolution urging that 
s( Iccted local I'oards and mumcipulitus m 
the Presidiucy should lx gi\eii the poucr ol de- 
teimining the number and location ol liquor I 
shops within thur limits Air Patel suggested j 
that this might b< ‘•tarkd as a small exp<*rimeut I 
111 selected lex alities veheie Gov< riimcnt ton- | 
sidered that tins lurction might be useiullv i 
tf instf rrt d to k*cal bodirs H B the Oovi rnor 
slated that (iovernnunt vas oiipostd to the 
jinnciple oi transit rung tins jKmt r ot licensing 
control to inunKipalitKs, but the resolution 
was carried b> 17 veks to 16 

Amonc other resolutions was one mov(‘d l)V 
Afr Paranjiivt tliat Goveinmuit should allov { 
a mimi'ziTiality to introdiiee a svsteiu ot I 
proportional representation by means ot a 
single tianslcraliie \oti in some oi all ot flu 
vv irds or giouns of electors Jhe icsolntion vv.is 
vithdravvn, the majoiity appfaimg to consider 
the proposed svstem too compl'cated and sir 
Jbrahim 11 ihiintcx»la sugmsted tliat disdission 
of it was premature until the report v^ns i .sm d 
by the (ommitke toiisiderinu the question of 
the tnlarct ineiit ot the eleclorati oi mMiiri 
palities and local I cards 

Sk.'ver'il lesol uo'is were moved or education- 
al questions, tU' most importai-t being Mr 
Paranjiiy*^ ’a pjoposal that kovirnment should 
add an alternative middle school branch to illl 
primary schools by appointing one English 
teacher to eveiy scliool wliere there are likely 
to be twenty bo5 s in the first tiirce Aiiglo- 
VemacuJar standards JMr. Paranjpyc sub- 
mitted tliat there was a great demand lor English 
education all ovt r the Presidency, that com- 
jdaints were board on all hands tliat hi#^ schools 
Wire overcrowded and that it was suggested 
tliat th( y must open novy scIkkiIs te^ mdt the 
increased demand Bui the opening of new 
seliools lueaut a heavy outlay, and though they 
must have more schools later on, Mr. Paranjpje 


argued that meantime they might appreciably 
relieve the situation at very little cost by adding 
to the staff of primary schools an English teacher 
for the first three English and the last three 
Vernacular standards. IHr (^vernton, the 
I'lrector of Public Instruction, described the 
proposal as a revolution of the vernacular 
system,'' a proposal that would result in their 
setting inferior teachers to give instruction in 
I'incllsh It was agreed that an informal 
conference should discuss a s( heme to be drawn 
up by Mr Paranjpve Government being wulllng 
to finance the experiment it that could be done 
witliout interfering wuth the advancement of 
primary education 

At the August session more than one speaker 
referred to the practice oi scfumulsting provin- 
cial balances Afr Lalubliai Samaldas said 
tliat no doubt these balances were intended 
to assist the Government ol India in eonnectiou 
with tl*( war shouhl tiie need arise, but he 
hoped that w he'll the reform projiosrils took 
shape th( Bombay Goveriimuit would be strong 
enough to rtsi^^t any tendency on the part of the 
(Jovernment of India to estimate the share of 
the provincial contribution on the basis of the 
reduced t xpenditure during the last few years 

A(ts were passed to amend the Borabaj 
Afedical Acf , to disciualifv certain alii ns from 
bdng inembi rs oi, or voting at eloitions for, 
certain lexnl authorities, to aiiuiid the Poinbaj 
Dhtrat Police Aft, to amend the Bombay 
Miinn ipnl Act. and , as a w'ar measure, to amend 
th( Karachi Port Trust Act 

A Bill was inlioduced to restrict the 
rent of small premises m tlie Bombay 
Presideiicj Aik r an aniin it* d del>ate this 
incasun , designed in the intiresls oL tlu poor, 
passed the first reading, and v\as rederred to a 
S' 1< et Committ* e. I'hat body s rejiort necessita- 
ted the re -draft in g ol the Bill and a modifica- 
tion oi tile' propo'.ed pmal c'aiiscs 

Among the siibji et-, diseusscfl wa^- tliat of the 
exodus to the hills, tie bngthv deiiatc on 
this time worn theme eliciting the lact that 
nori-oflicnl opinion is incieasingk opposed to 
the (onstant migiations ol Government, but 
lading to jiieidm e any new official argumentb 
in iavoui ot those moves 

At thf' Sf'pteinber session a stak'mrnt was 
made as to the elieets ol tlu* iailure ol tile moi) 
soon .and as to tlie proposed measures of relief 

Tile lion Mr Bclvi mov< d a resolution that 
the iion-otticial members oi thm Council should 
loiin tlumst'Ivcs into a committee to discuss 
the qu<ction of reserved and transferred 
subjects, as contcmjdated in the concluding part 
ol paragraph -38 oi the llelorm Proposals and 
should submit at an early datt* their report to 
the Govemor-in-Uouncil lor consideration, 'fhe 
resolution was carried without discussion 
Chief interest at the Novcxnlxjr meeting oi the 
Council centred in the Bombay Cotton Con* 
tracts Control (War Provisions) Act, which 
proposed to constitute a Board , the members 
of wbicli would be nominated by the Government, 
and to give the Jkiard powders to establish » 
clearing house and make tlve rules and regulations 
wiiich arc required It was firoposed tliat 
tile Board should have powr r to regulate not 
only forward but also ready contracts. Tht 
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first reading wa^ pa^8ed and the Bill referred 
to a Select Committee. At the December 
session the Hon Mr. Carmichael, who was In 
cliarge of the Bill, said that the most Important 
point in the Bill was the proposed constitution 
of the Cotton Contracts Board The Select 
Committee had luereabt d the nuiuh( r of mem- 
bers of the Board from 8 to 12, but the more im- 
portant question was the me thod of appointing 
the members Alter cousidtring a variety 
of criticisms directed against the principle of 
nomination of im rubers ot the Board, the Sdect 
Committee had di cid( d to constitute a Board 
consisting of an oflidal Chairman, and six 
norninatt'd and five elected members (three 
to be elected by the Charing House and two 
by tlie Millowiu rs’ Association ol Bombay). 
The main diffleully was tos( cure the represent- 
ation of all sections having din ct interest In the 
actual handling ot cotton Apart from the 


Miilowners* Association, the membership of 
tile Clearing House aflforded the only possible 
basis of franchise. However, at present, tlie 
Clearing House w'as in an immature and unor- 
ganised state and gave no guarantee that the 
grant of the franchise to this body would secure 
a measure of representation in proportion to the 
Wdght of all the interests ln^oTved The 
nominated element would be represented bv 
persons who have an intimate knowledge of 
the trade They were at present with an 
intermediate stage of evolution of the cotton 
trade, and with the growi;h of unity, unity of 
contiol would become pos'^ible Alter some 
debate the Bill passed the second ri adlng 
'Fills was the last session to be attended 1>V 
Lord Willingdon as Cov( inor, find several mem- 
bers paid a tribute to his services to the Presi- 
dency to which His Excellency ii piled in a 
speech le viewing h^s tenure oi ol^lee. 
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During the \ear the procceehngs of the 1 
Madras Council wore full of inteiest. There j 
were five ordinary meetings, as in previous 
years, and one 8{X)eial session. Of the ordinary 
meetings that which was held in March was 
exclusively set apart for the consideration of 
the Revised Financial Statement. The third 
meeting — that which was held in April — was 
the occasion of the Budget Debate when op- 
portunity was taken by the Government to 
announc e their policy in regard to the measures 
they had adopted during the preMOUS year 
and those they proposed to adopt in the coming 
year, and by the non-offic ial niemlicrsto criticise 
the actions of the Government in so far as they 
were not acceptable to them and to suggest 
the carrying out of proposals m which they 
and their constituents weio interested. The 
legislative business of the year was mostly 
accomplished in the other thrc'e meetings — 
those held In February, August and No\eml)er 
The special session held In October was confined 
to the discussion by the nou-officlal members 
of the Reforms Report and for the expression 
of their opinions as to which of the subjects 
should be reserved and which transferred in 
the scheme of Reforms, the Government of 
India having called for their opimons. In 
connection with the consideration of the 
Financial Statement there was a deviation 
from the usual practice. Tlie custom till 1918 
was for the members to deal with Resolutions 
and questions bearing on ordinary matters 
of administration In connection with the 
Financial Statement. But during the year the 
^^des for the dlBcussion of the Financial State- 
ment were so modified as to restrict the dis- 
cussions to the Financial Statement alone, 
fhie secured uot pnly speedy disposal of h^eiueea 


but enabled the Government to accept or reject 
without much debate the suggestions of the 
non-offlcial members. 'J'ho retrenchment of 
expenditure on civil works and the utilisation 
of that amount to objects which were more 
immediately beneficial to the people, like 
education, sanitation, etc , were suggested by 
most of the Indian members. The Government 
readily complied with the requests as far as 
they were practicable but were unable to meet 
with many of the proposals in as much as large 
works already started could not properly be 
put off indefinitely. As a result of the war 
many of the works which would otherwise 
have reachc<l completion could not be finished 
for want of materials from lilnrope and further 
postponement of their completion was thought 
to be unwise. 

The legislative business proper during the 
year opened with the Ilon’ble Ahmed Thambi 
Maikkavar's Moplah Succession Bill being 
referred to a Select Committee in the February 
session. 'The Selett Committee’s report was 
presented at the April meeting when the Bill 
received the assent ot the Local Government. 
It w'as passed into law on May 25th, having 
received the assent of the Governor-General in 
Council. Other measures of importance were 
the Prevention of Adulteration Act, the 
Doddabanajakanur and Vuyyuru Impartible 
Estates Act. The Madras City Municipal Bill 
which was before the public for criticism tor 
over two years was formally Introdvued in tlio 
Council during the year, A heated debate en- 
sued on the question as to wnether the time was 
opportune for its introduction in view of the 
Reforms that were then talked about. But the 
ppvermpeitt ^’ere able to see that the motion 
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tio refer it to a Select Committee carried 
through. There were also certain minor Bills 
introduced In the Council during the year. 

The Bill for the Prevention of the Spread of 
Insect pests, Plant diseases, and Noxious weeds 
aimed at preventing of any insert or fungus 
harmful to' crop the transport from one part 
of the country to another. Legislation wa^ 
considered necessary for the eradication of bud- 
rot disease in connection with palmyra in the 
Oodavari and Kistna districts and against 
damage done by coffee-borors and the special ' 
kind of pest which attacked the jicpper vine 
in the Western districts. The Devaswaiu ' 
Bill was intended to secure the efficient and 
honest management of the properties in Britlsli 
India belonging to the Devaswam which was 
situated in Cochin. In connection with the 
Port Trust Bill a motion was brought recom- 
mending that the Indian element of the elected 
representatives on the Port Trust be raised from 
2 to 3. The Government did not, however, 
accept the motion as the Port Trust Board 
had already the maximum number provided 
under tlie Act and as the volume of interests 
concerned could not fairly bo covered’ if the 
ivoposal should bo agreed to. 

Interpellations and resolutions continued 
to be the chief means whereby non-official 
members of the Council ventilated the sugges- 
t one of their constUucuts and Influenced the 
pnpcv of the Government to the general benefit 
of the people. There were as many as 600 
que8‘ion8 during the year and they covered 
a wide range of subjerts. Some of the members 
asked for statements showing the representation 
of the vanouB communities in the services and 
public offl''es and the Government readilv 
complied w th the request. Much useful in- 
forraa'i n was also el cited as to the a^'llvities 
of non-offl ial bodies in the field of education 
The attitude of missionary bodies towards the 
jrrowth of philanthropic Indian enterprises 
In the cause of odneat on was the subject of a 
lew luterrogatories, Enqidnes as to the action 
taken bv the Government in eonn''c‘ion wth 
some local riots and diRturban^'es occupied 
a fair share of the mten)olla*I'"ns. The aim 
of most of the resohiG'^ns brought forward 
bv non-official members was for securing greater 
co-operaMon between the Government and the 
representatives of the people and for the latter 
being taken into greater confidence by the 
Goxromment in masters which affected the 
public as a whole. The Madrn^ Hitfh Court 
engaged a large attention of the non-offlrial 
members during the several meoGngj. There 
were rcs^liiMnns recommending that the full 
correso^ndcTi'e vith the Govemmont of India 
and the Se re^arv of S^ate o\er the fixing of 
t’i« peroisn^nt s'rennh of the Madras High 
Ckmrt at t^'u and the Mrthpr ontinuan''e of th*» 
temprray Judges be IVd on the table, and 
that a eomoi’t^^ee of offl'^ials and non-offi^ials 
be appointed to examine the real state of arrears 
in the Madras High Court before the term 
of the temporary Judges was extended again. 
The Government could not accept the former 
resolution as they regarded the case as not 
closed in view of the correspondence still going 
on between tho Impeiial and I.oeal Govern- 
ments on the subject , the lattei was opposed 


I as all the statistics that were available were 
furnished by the Son’ble the Judges of the 
' High Court and as the Government did not 
feel that the services of a special committee 
such as had been proposed were required. Of 
more than ordinary interest was the resolution 
brought forward for the cancellation of two 
orders of the Government prohibiting the at- 
tendance of under-graduates at public meetings 
In the first of the two orders an absolute pro- 
hibition was placed and in the second, which 
was issued on the Informal representations of a 
few of the respected members of the Council, 
the pohev was adhered to but the heads of 
colleges were authorised to carry out the in- 
structions of the Government in this regard. 
The non-official members represented that the 
original order trenched materially on the libert\ 
of students and that It would result in espionage 
on the part of teachers over students and that 
the mndifleation while it made no change in the 
position merelv transferred the agency from 
Government to heads of colleges to take discipli- 
nary action in cases of broach of the orders. 
The Government were not, howr*ver, prepared to 
interfere with the orders Another resolution, In 
which all the membersof the Council took part, 
was the one brought forward bv Mr. Rama 
ehandra Rao recommending that the functions of 
the local boards be enlarged and that statutory 
nrovision be made in the Local Boards Act 
which was then under revision empowering 
local boards to express their views on all subjects 
relating to the various branches of district 
administration. On behalf of the non-official 
members it was pointed out that the suggestion 
was one which had the support of the late Mr. 
Gokhale.that it was one of the recommendations 
of the Decentralisation Commission that closer 
Identity and associaMon of people should be 
secured in the various branches of district 
administration and that the time was very 
I OT)pr»rtuno for sneh a measure in view of the 
I imnending const tiUlonal reforms. The Go 
; vemment were, however, not prepared to accept 
tho re^ol’it on in the form in which it was moved. 
It was argued that local boards were constituted 
pnrelv for local purposes and to saddle them 
I wi<^h the duties then proposed would seriously 
hamper smooth working of the board. It was 
also stated that in certain branches of the 
liKtrlot admini-'tratlon one man only could 
act satisfaotorilv and a great deal of tlje CoUei 
tor’s work .being one man's work discussion bv a 
number of other people would harass him and 
would affect dis<^rict administration. li> 
winding up the discussions on this resolution 
His Exnellency observed that tho trend of the 
times was to liberalise local administration 
and that he was in full sympathy with the 
resolution. He was however, not in favour 
of the princiole as there was no local institution 
In Great Britain which enjoyed the power 
n’*oT)''spd to be given to the local boards in this 
'’oun*rv bv the resolution then under consi 
deration. The raot on was thereupon with 
drawn. A resolution to Invest local bodle« 
with full discretion and control in organising 
and notifying plague measures was opposed 
by the Government on tho ground that no* 
popular measures such as seggregatlon, etc., 
which were essential to arrest the spread of the 
disease cou|tI jporp ffSectlvoly be Cflrried mit 
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by the Government than by local boards. It 
was also stated that when action against plague 
had to be co-ordinated over a wide area public 
bodies all over the country could not be trusted 
to carry out plague measures with the prompt- 
ness, efficienc.y, and a certain degree of unifor- 
mity which the Government can lay claim to 
A public enquiry as to the economic condition 
of the agricultural labourers in some typical 
vnllages which was suggested in another resoln 
tion met with a strong opposition from the 
Government. But the non-otficial membcis 
wore able to convince the Government of the 
not'd for such an enquiry and the Government 
agreed to institute an inquiry into the condition 
ot the agricultural laboureis without its being 
public. Mr. A, S, Cnshna Eao’s resolution 
recommending that stops he tahen to extend 
the system of trial by piry in courts of sessions 
was opposed by the Bon’ble IVlr. Gillman on 
bolialt of the (iovnrnment on the ground tb it 
the conditions of the ih-esidencv were not rifio 
tor the extension of the system. 

The August session of the (Jounell opened 
a somewhat unusual motion brought forward 
by the Ifon’ble Mr, B. V Narslmha Avvar that 
the Council be adjourned for the next six months 
inasmuch as the Government w’ere not taking 
adequate steps to secure the protection ot the 
people when as a result of high prices of neces- 


saries of life the epidemic of looting was spreading 
into many parts of the interior of the Presidency. 
The motion was, however, ruled out of order 
by His Excellency the President. The resolu- 
tion recommending substantial annual grants- 
in-aid to tlio Madras Ayurvedic College and 
other similar institutions for the encourage- 
ment ot the study and practice of Indigenous 
systems of medicine and for instituting a 
research into the value of indigenous medical 
science and for starting schools for teaching 
Ayurvedic and Unani systems of medicine was 
the subject of a somewhat acrimonious contro- 
versy as to the relative superiority of Eastern 
and Western systems of uu'dicine, Tlie Indian 
representatives claimed for the Ayurvedic 
and Unani systems all that was best in medicine 
and the represent at Iwf os of the Government 
condemned them as archaic, scientific and 
out of date. The motion, however, led to 
certain Interesting disclosures. Mr, SiVa Rao 
proposed that steps should be taken for check- 
ing the abnormal prices of foodstuffs and 
other necessaries of lite and, though the motion 
had the support of all the Indian members 
of the Uoinicil, it could pot be agreed to by the 
(Government for the reason that the control of 
prices, in tlieir opinion, should be instituted 
at the source of supply and that prices were 
never controlled even at the worst of famines. 


Bengal Legislative Council. 


When the Bmigal legi'-lativ^e Council met on 1 
.Tannary Kumar SS Bay moved lhat the 
Bengal Tenancy (Amendment) Bill bo | 
reeommitted to the Sikit Committee to be j 
.iltcK d in siicli a way to safi guard the in- I 
t( lest*^ of tli(' landholder a^' wn II a‘. ot the tenant 
Tile pioposal was opfiosed bv Cumming, 
wlio point! d out tluit tlu' obji'it of tlu* BUI was 
to jirevent tlie acquisition ot the lands of 
aboriginal pcopli's by money l(>ndt rs and that 
(he Bill WMs not dnectc d against landholders 
The Maharaja of Burdwan and others depre- 
cat('d the motion on the ground that zi'mindars 
were on their trial and ought to avoid giving 
the impression tliat they were moie concerned 
lor their owm int('rests than foi the protection 
of their tenants The motion wat. defeated 
by 86 votes against 8 

A Bill to dlsqiiality aliens, eveepting Arme- 
nians, from voting at elections of local bodies in 
Uengal, or becoming members of*such bodies 
was introduced. 

A Bill was also brought in to supplen.ent the 
Charter of Serampore College, so as to aHow of 
its management being placed on an |ntei- 
dohOm|natlonal bHs|8, 


A resolution was moved by Babu Burendra- 
natli Bov calling upon the Bengal Govem- 
iiK'nt to eufonrage th( maniilaeture of salt in 
Bengal and to iree from dntv salt manufac- 
tur'd by people for their own consumption. 
Tlie motion was oppos'd bv INfr Donald, who 
said that tlu' suspi nsioa of tlie duty wwild soon 
lead to illicit practice's, and who set tortli the 
inquiries made bv Government into the feasi- 
bility of salt manufacture in CTilttagong The 
Goienmnnt w'oiild consldi'i any workable 
scheme, but none had been proposed. The 
motion was defeated 

On Et brnary 1 d, Mr Irw In moved that the 
teaching of hygiene and sanitation should 
he comjiul'-ory in all State-aided schools, that 
tliesc subjects should be made compulsory for 
the T^niversity Matriculation Examination, 
and that provision for qualified teachers should 
{ be made in tlie next budget The motion was 
welcomed by Indian members who expressed 
i their gratification that a European colleague 
I had moved a resolution designed for the welfare 
I of the Indian people. Sir S P. Slnha argued 
I that the motion could not be carried into effect, 
i because the teaching staff required was not 
available A Committee had inquired Into the 
1 w'holc subject, and as a result a scheme was 
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bolng prepared to make hygiene a part of the 
course in training schools. Tlie Oovemment of 
India had considered and abandoned the Idea 
of urging that hvgiene should be a compulsory 
subject for the Matriculation examination As 
for the third clause of the resolution, no funds 
were availr ble The motion, however, amended 
to make hygiene optional for the Matricula- 
tion, was carried by 24 votes against 18. 

Babn Akliil Datta moved that the words “ A 
good deal of eloquence has lately been expended 
on the subject of increased expenditure on the 
“ Police ” be d(‘lL’ted from the Police Adminis- 
tration Report He contended that it was not 
decorous for the head of a department to 
criticise discussions in Council SirHenrv 
Wheeler explained that the Inspector-Geneial 
of Police had not in mind exclusivtly or mainly 
discussions in Council, and the motion was 
rejected by 18 votes against 17. 

On March 14, Mr P C Mitter moved that a 
staff be deputed for one year to organise village 
unions in villages with a population of over 
2,000. He complained that at present progress 
was so slow that it would take 104 vears to bring 
all villages under Municipal administration 
Sir S. P Sinha opposed the motion on the ground 
that a spurt had been made in recent years 
and that Government had asked sanction for a 
staff of 238 circle officers. It was, moreover, 
obvious that the question could not be properly 
considered until the Village Self-Government 
Bill was Introduced and discussed. The motion 
was withdmwn. 

lilr. Mltt(T also moved that a sum of Bs 
50,000 should be provided to supply a staff to 
organise Co-operative Crt dlt Soeb ties for cottage 
industries and agricultural produce Mr Be at- 
son Bell replied that progre'ss was being 
made in this dirction, but the motion was 
carried by 28 votes against 17, 

Sir R N Mook^rjee moved that a sum of 
Bs. 50,000 be provided to build a hostel for 
mechanical apprentices at Kanchiapara adjoin- 
ing the Eastern Bengal Ballway Workshop 
His object was to facilitate the admission ol 
Bengali boys for training at Kanehrapara He 
believed that the training of these boys as 
mechanics would not only create new openings 
for them but help to imet the great demand 
for mechanical engineers Sir S P Sinha 
urged that time should be given the Goiernnieiit 
to consider this proposal which was a part ot 
a larger scheme lor the training ol Bengali 
lioys in railway workshops Sir B N. Mooker- 
jee, however, pressed lor the acceptance of his 
resolution, which was agreed to 

On March 15, a number of resolutions relating 
to education were moved Proiiosals were 
made that provision should be made for the 
creation of a Protessors' and Teachers’ insurance 
and provident fund, that two lakhs be allottc'd 
for making building grants to unaided 
high schools, that provision be made for the 
preparation of te' t-bcoks in English and the 
Vernaculars AU the motions were withdrawn 
on an official explanation being given. 

Bahu Surendranath Boy moved that 21 
lakhs should be deducted from the proposed 
ex|>eQ4Iture on the police, said that 9 Wing 


to the heavy Increase of the cost of the police, 
many useful schemes were being held up, whiit* 
large expenditure on the police was not B:^ony- 
mous with greater efficiency. Sir Henry 
Wheeler jiointed out that the expenditure 
in all Departments was increasing, that the 
police projects which had been criticised were 
long overdue, and that the increase In the pay 
of the Calcutta police was nc'cessary, because 
of the difficulty of obtaining recruits on the 
old pay The resolution was lost. 

On jMarch 1C, Babu Surendranath Boy moved 
that a grant of Bs 9,000 should be made to th(* 
Astanga Ayurveda College of Calcutta Sir 
Nilratan Sarkar opposed on the ground that an 
attemi)t to build a scientific Ayurvedic school 
apart from a medical school was bound to fail 
Sir H Wheeler opposed on bt'half of the Govern- 
ment and the motion was lost. 

Tile Sorampore Con( ge Bill was passed, after 
the rejection of an amendment designed to 
secure that the titles and degrees granted by the 
College should be different from those of other 
Indian Universities. 

On March 28, Babu K M Chaudhuri moved 
that facilities bo afforded to d(*tenu8 who may 
desire to appear at the next Univerlsty Eva^ 
minations He argued that the educaton of 
boys should not be interfered with merely 
because they were detained on suspicion. Sir 
Henry Wheeler explained that when the edu- 
cational authorities were willing to allow a 
detenu to present himself for examination, 
the case was considered on its merits. The 
motion was rejected by 22 votes against 18. 

On April 4, Sir S P. Sinha introduced the 
Village Self-GoV( miiK'iit Bill, whose objc'ct 
Is to establish elective village eommlttces which 
will administer village affairs and exercise 
restrictt d judicial powers. 

On .Tuly 3, the Maharaja of Burdwan moved 
that the Calcutta Hackney Cariiage Bill be 
reh'rrtd to a Select Committee One of its 
proposals is that the control of hackney carriages 
should bo transf( rred from the Corporation 
to the Commissioner of Police 

Babu K. M Chaudhuri ask< d permission to 
withdraw a motion for a Committee ot officials 
and non-officials to inquire what 4egislative 
action was required to discourage professional 
beggars Mr Crum, however, obj(‘cted to the 
motion be ing with drawn and urged that an 
inquiry should be held Sir Henry Wlieelt r 
thought it premature to appoint a Committee, 
but said that the Government were willing 
to consult various bodies in Calcutta with a 
view to ascertaining whether there was lOom 
for a more elaborate investigation. 

On August 19, Maulvl Eazl-ul-Haq mow d 
that a selected officer be placed on sjKiClal duty 
to report op the steps necessary to Increase 
cotton-growing in Bengal He urged that, 
in view of the dearness of cotton cloth, It was 
desirable to see whether cotton could not bo 
grown at Dacca, once famous for its muslins. 
Mr Camming opposed on the ground that tlie 
only ofiacer available was the Economic 
Bptan^t, w^s already cqnsjderjng 
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question but mIio had other calls on his time. 
3£r Crum, while dcpiecating the excessive claims 
put forward by the mover, thought that Go- 
vernment might do more than they wore doing 
to ascertain whether tree cotton could be revived 
in Pacca. The motion was carried by 14 votes 
against 12. 

On September 3, the Juvenile Smoking Bill 
was, on the motion of Pr. Suhrawardy, rtferied 
to a Select Committee. 


A long discussion took place on the alleged 
effect of the septic tanks ot the jute mills upon 
the purity of the Hooghly. The Maharaja df 
Burdwan, on behalf of the Oovernraent, pointed 
out that the (oncition of the river was not 
due to th(‘ septic tanks but to many other 
causes ot pollution such as brick fields, •boatmen, 
and th(* discliarge ot creeks and khals. 
Nevrrth(‘lpS8 a motion for a more stringent in- 
spection T\as n jerted only by 18 votes against 16. 


The United Provinces Legislative Council. 


At the meeting of the United Provinces Legis- 
lative Council at Lucknow on April 3rd, His 
Honour Sir Harcourt Butler presiding, tin 
Oudh Amanati Notes Bill was passed Mr Sim 
presented the Budget Mr Clnntamani moved 
se\cuteen amendments to the nihs for the con- 
duct of business of wliicli fifteen wore atcepUd 
Mr Saml-ul-lah Beg mo\ed That this Council 
IS of o])inion that rules 12 and l.J ot Chaptci XV 
ot the rules of the High Court of Judicature at 
Allahabad voik voi\ harshly on some ot the 
l.bB caiididat* s ot the Allahabad University, 

I tlie etfect ot tin niUs bting that a candidati 
! who takes a B A degree of the J’uiijab Univoi- 
sitv, but jiassps his LL H in tin Allahabad 
I University , IS not entitled to be enrolled in the 
I High Court ot Allaliabad, though a B L ot the 
U.ilcutta 01 Madras liniversity imdi'i similar 
I ircunistane ^s e an be admittcc. on tiie rolls 
ot the Allalubid High Court, and this Council 
furtlu r leeiuests His Honour to invite the special 
ritti ntion ot tin High (’emit to the above lules 
tor the purpou oi n -considering the same il 
possible nie re solution was adopie d 

1 The Council met again on 9th April Jhe 
Jliidgi t discussion as usil.i1 coveri'd a wide lange 
ami various suggestions were made wdiieh the 
Financial Sen^retaiy promised to consider All 
tlie nou-othcial members were unaiiimous in 
thoir acknowJe elgme nt of the ability and industry 
ot the Finaucial Se'cretary Mr Sini leplied 
ill suitable terms Among t.ie resolutions 
moved by Mr Chintamani w'as one regarding 
the appointrrent ot a Governor in Council 
1 tor these provinces wldch elicited an Interesting 
( (iibatc The official members did not vote, 
hut the r(‘Solution was almost unanimously 
earned by the non-oflicial members 

Sir Harcourt Butler, in closing the proceedings 
made a highly interesting speech on the problems 
ot adiiiinistrution and took tJic Councilinto his 
confident c on more than one question of hi« 
l>olicy. He announced that the most important 
part of all his duties would be the maintenance 
of law and order, in which he was glad to feel 
that he would have the support ot his Council 
He referred to the Police, to education and 
t specially to indigenous education IJe said 
tliat oo-operatioii was above alJ necessary 
between officials and non-offlcials. Begarding 
the Ih’ime Minister's message to the Viceroy, 
ri'ferring to tlie attitude of the United Provinces, 
lie said ; ** I say without hu'Sitation tliat the 
needs of the Umj^rc are the opportunity of the 
United Provinces I have no doubt that In 
this time of trial the people of the United 


ProviiKos will sink their difTcrenccs and wall 
co-opi'rate so as to bring their province into the 
po-iition w'hich it rightly holds by poimlation, 
by history and by tradition and that is the 
position ot the first province in India . . . 

It IS b> our action at this time that we shall be 
judged in history 1 have no doubt, knowing 
wiiat my own provunce is, that tlie judgment 
ot histoi> will not go against us " 

Betore the proceedings rommenced at the 
uniting on 28th October, Sir Harcourt Butler 
paid a wMrm tribute to the services of Sir John 
CampbelijWdio has sinee n tired fiom the si rvite 
His Honour congiatulati d Sir .lohn Campbell 
on ins valuable wairk as presidi iit ot the United 
Provinci s War Board Sir Harcourt referred 
111 detail to the measures being taken to alleviate 
the acute agricultural '>ituation in the provlntes 
He said thi, situation was well in hand and 
would be closi Iv wateln d Tin* Lieut 
(rovirnor also dealt wath tlie influenza outbreak 
The Co-operative Societies (Amendment) 
Bill, 1918, was iut»'odui,id and reierreu to a 
St h tt Committf < Mr O’Domii 11, Cldef Secre- 
taiv, introduied the United Provinces Public 
Gambling (Aimndnient) Bill and Mr Chatter- 
p'o nitrodiici d the United Provinces Excise 
(Ami'iidnient) Bill, 1918, which were relcrred 
to Silect Committee'- A resoJution moved by 
Ml Clnntamani, juoposing t>ie appointment of 
a eomimttio to introdiiee some lorm of 
meihaniial transport ot goods between 
Kathgodam and Naim Tal in order to do away 
with cooly labour, was accepted by the Govi m- 
incnt 

At the meeting on Ifith December the Gorakh- 
pur Goiaits Bill was passed The introduction 
ot tlie Primary Education Bill by the Hon’ble 
JUi Anand Sarup Bahadur lound unanimous 
support and has b' cn nierred to a Select Com- 
ndttei , w'lio arc to leport within six weeks 'Jbe 
Baja ot Jehangirabad’s resolution recommending 
His Honour the Lieutcnant-Govcmor to request 
the ViciTov to convey the Council’s loyal 
message elicited warm support. His Honour 
saying it would give him the greatest pleasure 
to forw'ard it to His E .cellency Sir Harcourt 
Butler, alter paying a tribute to tho^e who have 
fallen in the War and to those who had given 
tlicdr limbs and their health in order that the 
w'orld might enjoy freedom and material pros* 
pi rity, said that any tears that the British jM'oplc 
v'oiild go behind the pledge ot tlie 20th August 
1917 regarding India were quite unnecessary 
and superfluous. The Council adjourned to the 
24th January, 
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'I’he year 1^*18 one of considerable acti- 
vit> in th« Punjab Legislative Council, no less 
than eleven meetings having been held It will 
also be memoiable on account of the Punjab's 
ready and cheerful response to the Premier's 
call to India m proof ot which loval pledges 
to support the resolutions of the Delhi War 
Conference were given by non official members 
in their budget speeches 

Among the legislative enactments for the year 
were the following The Simla House Act, 
which was passed in the previous year, was twice 
amended The first amendment extended the 
scope of the Act to afford relief to Goyemment 
and Municipal servants The second aimed at 
removing various defects in details which had 
been pointed out by the Simla House Aceomino- 
datiou Committee There was some opposition 
to the Hill both before it was relegated to a 
special committee and after the submission of 
their report , but the rules ot business were siis 
pended and the Bill w'as passed on Dee'emhi r 
7th The Habitual Offenders’ Bill, Intio- 
diiced in 1917, was passed at the fir'-t meet- 
ing ot the Council in 1918, the Act marking 
a new departure in the control of criminal tribes 
in conformity vith special measures iiiitiatefi 
by Government in lanuarv 1917 The Bill 
encountered unexpc'Ctcd opposition in its final 
stage though most of its opponents had jircvi- 
ously supported it After keen discussion, the 
opposition broke down and in the end it pa-sed 
into Jaw witli a substantial majority Two 
amending Bills in connection mth the Punjab 
Municipal Act were also passed The first 
enables the local governinont to sanction the 
proposals of Municipal Committees now lew- 
ing (xtroi duty to levy a terminal tax instead, 
thereby dispensing with the «uiietJon of 
the Govern or- General in f^'oum’ll The second 
amendment gave powvr to the committees of 
certain hill innnicipalitics to lieinse persons 
imjieJling oi earrjing piivatc carriages 

'J’he Juvenile Smoking Bill, designed to 
repress the smoking habit among persons iindei 
10, raised some interesting discussion and was 
('ventuallv passed with Aanoiis amendments, 
Governnn nt remammg neutral The Village 
and Small Towns Patrol Bill was also the 
subject of a notable debate, Ills Honour the 
President having to explain to Its opponents that 
it was an emergency measure which Government 
would only emplov in the event of a serious 
situation The Bill wms passed w^ith ‘-light 
amendments The Punjab Courts Act Amend- 
ment and Validation Bill was introduced 
to remedy a delect caused by a cl(*rical error 
which tended to \itiate the operation ot the Act 
it was passed with a few \crbal alterations at a 
vpccial sitting hold at the University Senate Hall 
on May 4 after the Punjab W ar Conference. The 
Punjab Compulsory Education Bill, intended 
to provide for the introduction ot conipulsorv 
education in aieas which were tit for it and where 
the local authorities judged there was a genuine 
demand for it, was reforied to a select committee 
on April 24th and at ^e November sitting other 
members were added to the Committee, the 


Bill being still under consideration Another 
Bill, which was introduced during the year but. 
h tt ill abe^ancp, was the Adulteration of 
Food Bill A Bill to amend the I'un jab District 
Boards Act of 1881 was jnssed on November 20 
It provided for the contlniiantc in office of a 
member of a dKtr ct board after the expiry of 
the statutory pc'riod ot three years and for the 
curtailment of a term of office before the expiry 
of such period 

Apart flora h^gislation some instructive 
debates took place on various resolutions moved 
bv non -official members On Febniarv 7th the 
Hon Mr Fa/l-i-Hiissain moved a resolution 
recommending that the unspent balance of the 
Government of India assignments and allot- 
ments for sanitation m this province should be 
spent m the current year and in the next 
llnandal >ear The rt'solution elicited some 
telling criticism from the Fiiianeial Secretary 
(Mr Lnmsdon) and a spirited vindication of 
the work of the Sanitary Board by Mr Maynard, 
the Chairman of the Board, and was eventually 
withdrawn!. 

On March 13, the Financial Statement for 

1918-19 was pusented by th(‘' Hon Mr Liimsden 
and explanatory statements were made by 
members m charge ot dcpartmi'iits The Hoii 
Jt B Ham Saran Das moved a resolution to 
])rovidc Bs 3 laklis for additional grants to 
District Boards for road-making winch was 
withdrawn! on the Financial Secretary s promise 
to provide Jls 2 lakhs for the purpose it the 
financial position pc'rmitted The Budget 
discussion ofcupied th(‘ Council for three days, 
namely, April 24th, 25th and 2()th Non official 
members paid tributes to the Lieutiniant Govei- 
nor and the province on the scrvici's ot the 
Punjab to the Empire and gave assurances to 
Govcrnmtnt that the Pun jab would tight for 
victory over the German mcnai c to the last man 
and the last mpee The debate was brought 
to a close by the Lieutenant Govi rnoi, vaIio 
levK'W'ed the session and refined to the satn- 
lactory financial position of the province and 
to internal administration Industrial progrt ss, 
lie said, was marked and crime on the dcpri'ase 
He hoped that all Punjabis, including the edu- 
cated classes, w'onld respond to the Empiie’s 
urgent call in one united clfort. Dealing with 
the Budgert, which was a “prosperity” budget, 
he showed that during the last five years vniile 
expenditure had steadily grown income had 
lisen m greater proportion Income exceeded 
the estimates by Ks 26 lakhs, while exjiendlture 
tell short of it by lls 3S lakhs. For the next 
vear the budgeted income was Hs 650 laklis, oi 
Bs 31 lakhs above the estimates for the past 
v^ear and expenditure was Bs 549 lakhs or 
Ks. 31 lakhs more than it was arranged to spend 
and Bs 69 lakhs more than would probably 
have been sjiont within the jmst year Work- 
ing on these estimates the \ear would close w’ith 
a balance of Bs. 191 lakhs on the credit side. 
His Uononr congratulated the Finance Com- 
mittee, — now a s&ong and representative body 
— on the pains ttiey had taken to secure an 
equitable distribution of unallottc^d cxiKmdlturc. 
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The preatest additions in allotments, as com- 
T,ared with the last Budget, 'were under l^and 
jlcvcnue (Bs 4^^ lnkh«), Forests (Rs 4^ lakhs), 
J^ducation (Rs 8 lakhs). Aprieulture (Rs. 5 
laklis), Civil Works (R<=i, 7 Idkhs) 

'I’he Bon. B 3^ Bam Saran Pas moved a 
h solution proposing to revoke the existing 
rules regardmp ?ruin compensation allow.ance 
,ind to restore the previous svstem. The reso* 
lutlon was, however, wthdrawn after the 
i J inaucial Secretatv had detended the present 
! sv^tem and His Hdnoiir the i’resldent had 
} (ifft red to appoint a small committr e ot olficlals 
I .md non-olhcials to examine the question and 
u port to Gov('rnraent if anvthing could be done 
* to remove any possible hardship to the persons 
(oiiccrned 

The T*{ovemher «ePsion opened with a resolu- 
tion moved bv His Honour otlernig lo>al congra- 
1 1 llations to His Majesty on the vittorv, grati- 
tude for the iiK lusiou of an Indian n piesi ntatiie 
.it the Peace ConfiTcnie and renewed assurance 
ot lovalty VarioiK iion-olflclal members and 
,ils() the Hon Mr Mavnnrd, Vice-Pri'Sideiit , 
supported the i ('solution which was earned with 
a(3( I iinatiou all slanding A tribute w^as also 
paid at tills meeting b\ tlie I’K'suh'nt to the 
iiuinoiy of the Lite Air Grace y who was Secre- 
l.irv and for many jears a m('mber ot the 
'Jouiieil 

In connection with the Reforms Scheme, 
iion-olhcial iminbirs had given notice ol sonn 
it resolutions, m.iny ol which overlappi d HU 
Honour having explained tlu attitud( oi Govern- 
ment left the ('ouncil to discuss these matters 
under the Chairmanship ot the Vice-President 


and with the assistance oi a tew other oflicials, 
wlio did not take any active part in the discus- 
sions Tliis agenda was disposed of at two 
sittings on November 20th and 21st, the second 
of wldch lasted until a late hour in the evening 
Among the most important lesolutions passed 
hv the non-offl( ial members were those dealing 
with the franchise, Mnhomi'dan representation 
m Council, the equality of status ot the Punjal) 
in the matter of rtlorros with the three Presi- 
denev and the ITniti'd Provinces, equality of 
the Governor of the Ihinjah In status and emo- 
liimcnts With the three Presideney Governors, 
division oi Ics<r^ed and traiistened subjects 
in provincial a dminist nation, tlu appointment 
ot at least two Ministers tor the Punjab, and a 
general re -^o] lit ion approving the Bitorin Scheme 
as a whole subject to certain modifications 
TMie franchise resolutions naturally evoked most 
heat( d disciKsioii The lion 3t B Choudhri 
I al Chand made a telling speech in champion- 
ing the claims ot the niial classes, and his reso- 
lution providing lor separate rcpri'sentatlon 
ot the rural and in ban classr s and for representa- 
tion based on population v\as eventually passed 
The resolution claiming .^0 per cent of the 
icprescntation in the* provincial council for the 
Mahomedan communitv was also passed alter 
a debate' in the course of w'hich the Vice-T*resi- 
dent troin tlu ( hair had to apjH'al to honourable 
numbers to abandon sectarianism and leave 
the question in the hands ot the Reforms Com- 
mittees altci recognising (>ach other’s just 
e laims \ 1 ('solution by tlu Sikh spokesman 
c lainiing 3.1 jicr ce'iit of the seats Jor his commu- 
nity was m gativod, only the bikh members 
^upporting it 
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l/u lirst niMting oi tlu* Vi if, he'ld on March 
1 J, was also the brst over which the m w T letite 
iiani -Governor, Sir Roemald Craddo' k, presided 
•a I'ls opening <-prech he retorted with appreeia- 
tu)ii to Burma ’« contribution tow^ards war funds 
i<nd war charities and nrired that theie should 
I'c on relaxation of he'r eftorts He explained 
-mel defended the mcasuies taken by Government 
lor securing the' sale and expoitot the rice crop, 
on which the jirospenty of the provine*' mainly 
'Icpeiuied The piiio lived lor the })nrcha''e ot 
paddy on behalf ot.the Koval Commi'-'-ion on 
wheat Supplies, namely, Its 105 pei hundred 
Iwske'ts plus a fixed milling hire, had been 
'Nlicised both on the ground that it was too 
i'lgli, since it was appreciably higher than tlm 
price })reviously jiaid in laindon to represent- 
*tivcs of the large milling firms in« Rangoon 
'Uid on the ground that it was too low, since 
O' was considerably lowTr than tne price 
' "rrent during the first quarter ot 1017 and so 
'hstouraged speculative purcluises by brokers, 
hi-* Honour contended that a higher prW would 
nave driven the Commission on Wheat Supplies 
^0 seek other markets, while n lower price was 


uplaii to Du < Ultiv.ilor, wile re land lax i'- assessed 
on the basis ot an ave rage price of Rs 105, 
tins being llif* average cuuent prue for the fiist 
quarter eluring the jaevioU" twenty yeais in the 
lour chut ports of Burma 

In congratulating the provlpce on Its freedom 
tiom political controversies, programmes and 
])ropaganda such as w'cre fretting India, His 
Honour referred to the loose talk about the 
separation ot Burma from India and her consti- 
tution as a Crov\n Colony Ills own impression 
ot the leehnty ot Burma w'as that “ Burma is 
jiroud to lorm part of tlie Indian Empire and 
h IS no desire to be sepanted trom India “ 
What she does demand is “ a r»'CognitIon that 
slie is not one of several Indian provinces but. a 
distinct countrv, a Burman province attached 
to the Indian Empire , and that hei treatment 
In respect of matk-ia administrative, financial, 
t ommercia’ , Industrial and political, should not 
Ih' brought into any rigid confoimity with that 
found suitable lor Indian provinces, bnt should 
devised on lines which will give to Burma her 
best chance of development as a Burman pro- 
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vlnco and to the Burman race'* the best chance 
of playln? the fullest part in this developiUeut *' 

The Hon Mr Thompson moved for leave to 
introduce the Burma Oil-Field'* Bill This wa^ 
a bill to amend the Upper Burma Oil-Fields 
Regulation, which had for its object the pre- 
vinlion of fire and of flooding due to caieless 
methods of veiling through water-bearing strata 
and to extend the provisions of tin* Regulation 
to Txiwer Burma, where oil had recently been 
discovered The bill was referred to a Select 
Committee with instructions to report on it bv 
the 12th April 

The Hon Mr Keith then presented the I 
Revised Financial Statement The actuals 
tor 1916-17 sliow’cd riidpts ot lakhs more 
and expenditure of 15 laklis less than tin j 
estimates The closing Provinciai Balance w'as j 
117| lakhs or 61 lakhs better than was anticipa- 
ted The increase in receipts was niainlv due 
to an expansion of for'^st revenue which thanks 
to a favourable combination of circumstarn < s 
was the highest ever kiiowni Savings wore elb ct- 
ed by tiie postponement of all Imt the most 
urgent public works and by the aliseiice of a large 
number of civil oflicers on inilitarv duty The 
Bevised F.stimateh for the eurrent year showvd 
receipts of 55H lakhs or 37 lakhs less than tl»e 
oiigiiial(*stimate Thb reduction was call'll d In 
the decision of tin Lor .») Government not to pi( ss 
for the punctual payment of land revc'inn in 
February' and Mardi but to allow some 45 lakhs 
to reiualn outst inding la'yond the end ol the 
tinaneial year Forest revmui was t('ii lakhs and 
income-tax tour lakhs better tlian the estimate 
but stamps w'( re two lakhs w'orso FA'pcnditUK 
was lakhs or 2(H laklis less than the oiigiiial 
estimate owing maiiilv to savings iiiidei tin 
head of Public Works, Polic‘d and J and R<‘ venue 
charges Tlie ^<‘a^ wms expected to close witli 
a balance of 92 lakhs 01 tour lakhs above the 
sanctioned Budget estimate 

In the Budget estimate for 1918-19 receipts, 
swollen by the colleftion of ai reals ot land 
revenue, amounted to 645 laHis Provision 
was made for an ( xpenditure ol 611? Jakli'- 
Ex'ixiiiditure on Forest Conservancy and woik*- 
necessitated bv increased extraction of timl>* r 
through departmental agency^ acfounte>d tor an 
increase ot 51 lakhs abov'e the actuals ol 1916-17, 
.nid education lor an inerease of 101 lakhs To 
Public Works were* allotted 20 lakhs more than 
the ac'tuals of 1916-17 Three lakhs were to be 
spent on the new sche me tor dredging the water 
way's of the Irrawaddy Hedta The closing 
iialance was estimated at 1221 lakhs The Hon 
Member concluded his speech with the w'ord*-, 
“ We are' in the tourth year of a world-w'lde war 
and we have reason to he grateful that so tar our 
flnaucial troubles have been so small ” 

The second meeting was b^ld on April 12 
After the Hon Mr Wehb, in re. ply to the Hon 
Mr DuBcru, had stated what stage had b^'cn 
reached by certain bills affc'cting Rangoon, the 
Hon. Mr Thompson presented the report ot the 
.Select Committee on the Burma Oil-fields Bill 
and the bill w'as passed 

The Hon. Mr Keith presented the Budget 
estimates for 1918-19 wlucli had been approved 
by the Government of India. Discussion was 
postponed to the following day. At the third 


meeting on April in the general discussion of 
the Budget, the Hon Sir. Lim Chin 1'song 
referred to the expulsion ot a number ol Oune'«c' 
irom Tharrawaddy District in connection with 
I the efforts of the Deputy Commissioner to rcduc r 
I crime attributc^d to opium smuggling He urged 
! the Government to follow the example of Ciiiiu 
, bv prohibiting the use of opium Or if tiiat 
were Impossible he suggested that the opium 
[ eater for whom the drug had become a necessitv 
should consume his daily allowance at the shop 
and carry none away In his reply the Hon. 
Air Keith defended the policv of Goverimifjit, 
pointed out that in spite of financial stringenc\ 
Government had taken measures to reduce the 
consumption ot opium, and asserted that tlio 
(hiel obstacle with which Government had to 
contend was the Chinese sinnggl<'r and haw'ker 
He added “ I’ln re are onlv 124 licensed opium 
shops in this piovinee, and an order prohibit- 
ing the consumption of opium, save in these 
sliops, w'ould be less easy' to entoxie and less 
capable ot justification than proliibition pure 
and simple ” 

Tlic Hon Mating Po Tlia lamented the higli 
price of cattW, which he stated, tost Rs 80 or 
ills 100 pc'T head He urgc'd tin cnicouragemcnt 
of cattle breeding and 1 he yirohibil ion of slaughter 
' ot bulloeks lor lood Bv tliis nie'ans in nntici 
pated ,111 iiiere.ise in the iium1)( r ot cattle avail 
able lor agncultuie bv ne arlv tuo mi 1 lions m 
ten years, with a eonscepiint reelmtion ol price 
itoRs 10 p('r he ad the rate in tin good old da y>i 
j ot Burmese rule 

The Hon Mi Goodliffe in this comieetion 
re'mindeel Government of the* recommendations 
ot the stoek-breedmg committee and asked that 
steps be taken to give eff' ct to the m 

Tin* Hon Mr Keith sliow'od by refcre'iiee to 
the proceedings of the Stock-breeding Com- 
mittee and to olhcial returns that the ineie.isi 
of cattle in ten years liad b( en .J'» pel tent , and 
that while theic was a deflcKney in tin eeiastal 
distiiets oi tilt dflta then had be'en over 
liret'dmg in Tapper Burma and Arak.ni ^’h( r» 
u.is little demantl tor gcxiel hi et .mdtlie aniind 
'-laughter ot cattle' was h ss than 100,900 hi uel, 
mo'^t ot them worn out and liarri'ii animals 
111 the days when c.'ittle vvctc 3ts 10 pc r head, 
the pliers of other commodities w'eie cor 
K'spondingly’ low and a reduction of price to 
that figure, would hardly encourage i attic 
breeders 

The Hou Maung Nyun discussed various 
educational questions: religious instruction, 
the t'ncourageimnt ot Pah, the abolition ol the 
Calcutta Matriculation Rxamin.ition, and tne 

I fompnlsory education He suggested that 
' religious works in Pali should bt' taught in venw 

I I ular schools from the bottom standards upward 
I in lieu of elementary science and object lessons, 
' .ind that Pali and Burmese literature should form 
j jMirt of the eurricnluni lor normal students 11c 

protested «agalnst the recent order abolishing 
the Calcutta University Matriculation Exami- 
nation on the ground that over a period of seven 
y'ears from 1909 to 1916 the Matriculation exami- 
ners passed 71 pt*r cent of the candidates, while 
I the High School Final examiners passed only 
I 47 per cent. He asked that vernacular educa- 
ItloD should be compulsory for children between 
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I the ages of 6 and 11 years, tliat attendance at a 
monastic school should be accepted as compliance 
With the order, and that the traditional methods 
of the monastic school should not bo interfered 
with 

The Iton. Mr Webb pointed out the difficul- 
ties in the way of the Hon. Member's psoposals 
with regard to the teaching of the Pah text and 
the curriculum of normal schools but promised 
to refer these ipiestions to the Education Depart- 
ment for consideration by the Educational 
Syndicate and the Text Book Committee 
Ibcse proposals were vetoed The BiviHional 
t ducatfon Boards with one exception condemned 
the introduction of Pali texts in vernacular 
I schools He reminded the Council that the 
prooo&al to discontinue the ^latriculation Exami* 
nation haa been supported by the managers 
of all the High Schools in the provinee, only two 
( xpressing any doubts whatsoever He con- 
sidered it unnecessary to revise the orders mcrelv 
to give weak students who might tail in the High 
school examination a second cliance in an exanu- 
natlon of a lower standard He quoted the 
e-^tract from the llesolution on the Educational ; 
PoIk y of the (Tovernment of Inelialssut d in 191.“', 
stating that tile time had uot yet arrived toi ! 
tre‘e elementary education Burma alrtadvj 
occupic<l an advanced position regards i 
literary, and in the live years, 1912-17, primary 
schools for boys had increased by 42 per edit 
and attendance by US per cent. The local 
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(loverhment in 1916, at a heavy cost to Pro- 
vincial revenues, had released municipalities 
and local funds from responsibility for expendi- 
ture on Anglo-vernacular education, thereby 
enabling them to devote their means and ener- 
gies to tile expansion of vernacular education 

His Honour, the I*rcsldent, in his dbneludlng 
‘‘peecli mentioned the great eneniv offensive in 
trance, the call of the Prime Minister for further 
efforts irom all parts of the Empire, and the 
coming War Loan The ineonvciilenocs 
whieh P.urma had been snhjectea in the course 
of the war were trivial compared with thos(‘ 
borne cheerfully in the Tnited Kingdom Jf ilu' 
rccoiomdidations of the various committies 
ap|)oint( d to investigate matters of intercist 
to the pioviiiee had not bi'cn followed by immedi- 
ate action, it must be renn'inbered that all the 
developments coutemplatoel, depended on tlie 
sufficieno> of linancial resources The time 
iiad come for a readjustment of relations between 
impi rial and ihovincial tinance, and if Burma’s 
ease were elearlv stated there tould be no lear 
that slie would not be generously treated Ho 
liopeel before the Coumil met again to have 
'.onietliing more debiute to say on those \ari 0 u 9 
subjects Meanwhile, he reminded membeis 
that in comparison with the war evt rything was 
p(‘tty and nothin? of urgent importance. Ail 
must exercise path nee and a due sense ol 
proportion 
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On August 20tli, 1917, the Right Hon’ble 
E. S, Montagu, His Majesty’s Secretary of State 
for India, made tho tollowing announcement 
in the Hcruse of Commons — 

“ The policy of His Maiesty’s Government, 
with which the Government of India are in 
complete accord, is that of tho increasing 
association of Indians in every branch of the 
Administration, and the gradual do\elopment 
of self-go\ei'ning Institutions watli a view to 
the progress realisationof responsible government 
in India as an integral part of the liritisli 
Empire They have decided that subatantlal 
steps In this direction shall be taken as soon as 
possible and that it is of ihe highest importaiuo 
us a preliminary to considering what these steps 
should be, that there should be a li-ee and in- 
formal exchange of opinion between those in 
authority at homo and in India Jlis Majesty’s 
Government have accordingly decided, with 


His Majesty’s approval, that I should accept 
the Viceroy’s invitation to proceed to India to 
discuss these matters with the Viceroy and the 
Government of India, to consider with the 
Viceroy tho ^iows of local Governments ,nnd 
to receive with him the suggestions of represent 
atlve bodies and others I would add tliat 
progress in this policy can only be achieved b\ 
siicco'isive stages Tho British Government 
and the Government of India on whom tlie 
responsibility lio« for the welfare and advanot 
inent of the Indian peoples, must be judge-, 
of the time and measuie of each advance and 
they must bo guided by the co-operation leeei 
vedfrom those upon N\hoin new opportimitn s 
of 8ei\Iee will thus bo conferred, and bv thi 
extent to which it is found that eonfidonee can 
be reposed in tlieir sense of respoiisibllit\ 
Ample opportunity will be afforded tor piibln 
discussion of the proposal*!, which vill be sub 
nutted in due course to Parhameiit ” 


THE MONTAGU-CHELMSFORD REPORT. 


In accordance with tho policy outlined m 
that statement, Mr Montagu visited India in 
tho cold weather of 1917*18 and m July of the 
latter year there was published the Report on 
Indian Constitutional Refonns whidi had been 
signed by tho Secretary of the State and the 
Viceroy on 22nd April The proposals setforth 
in that report are really tiie application to 
practical conditions of four general propositions 
Eor the sake of clearness, these proiiositioiis 
may be set out thus — 


What has been done bv the pioposals ma\ 
be summarised in tho words of those who drew 
them up 

What wo have done is to afford Indians a fair 
share in the Government of the entire oountr\, 
while providing in the provinces the moans foi 
them to attain tho stage of responsible govTrii 
ment, to which the beginning of responsibility 
for the Government of India Itself must b!' 
the sequel. 


I. — There should be. as far as possible, com- 
plete populai oontrol in local bodies, and the 
largest possible independence for them of out- 
side control 

II. — The provinces are tho domain in which 
tho eailiest steps to vn aids tho progressive 
realisation of responsible Government should 
be taken Borne measure of responsibility 
should bo given at once, and our aim is to give 
complete responsibility as soon as conditions 
admit This involves at once giving tho pio- 
vinces tho largest mcasun* of independence, 
legislative, administrativ e and financial of the 
(Jovernment of India which Is compatible witli 
the due discharge by the latter of its own res- 
ponsibilities 

ni — The Government of India must remain 
wholly responsible to Parliament, and saving 
such responsibility its authority In essential 
matters must remain indisputable, pending 
experience of the effect of the changes now to be 
Introduced in tho provinces In the meantime 
the Indian Legislative Council should be en- 
larged, and made more representative, and 
its opportunities of influencing Government 
Increased 

IV — In proportion as tho foregoing changes 
take effect, the control of Parliament and the 
Secretary of State over tho Government of 
India and Provincial Government must be 
I elated 


The Proposals. 

Local self-government does not really fall 
within tho scope of these proposals at all, since 
the aim of Government is to place tho institu 
tions connected with it enturely under popular 
control As is universally recognised, the 
giowth of local self-government is intimatelv 
coimected with educational extension and edii 
eational reform It is part of tlie contemplated 
liolitical advance that the dnection of Indian 
education should be increasingly transferred tc 
Indian hands Progiess all along tho line must 
dcjiend uxion tho growth of electorates and the 
Intelllgeiit exer( iso of then powers , and iiicn 
wUl 1)0 immenselv helped to become competent 
electors by acquiring such education as will 
enable them to judge of candidates for thcii 
votes, and ot the business done in the Comicils 
The lofoimed Councils contemplated in this 
Report wUl bo in a iiosition to take up and carrv 
forward boldly proposals for advance alontJ 
the lines both of local self-government and ot 
education 


Proviljtcial Governments. — The object of 
tho proposals is the progressive realisation of 
responsiole government Responsible govern 
ment implies two conditions, first, that the 
members of the executive government should 
he responsible to their constituents, and second- 
ly that these constituents should exercise their 
power through the agency of their wpresen- 
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fdt'Hes in the Assembly. These two conditions 
( iitail flrst, that there exist constituencies 
lidsed on a franchise bioad enough to represent 
the interests ot the population generally, and 
cipable of selecting lepresentatives uitelhgent- 
1\ , secondly, that there is recognised the 
( oiistitutional practii o that the executive 
^rovernmeut Lannot retain otiice unless 't eom- 
iiiaiids the supjiorl of a majority m the Assombh 
In India, tiicso ( onditions an‘ not realised 
There must be a period ot political education 
which can onh ])e achieved through the gru- 
(hial)v expanding exercise of iesponsi))ilit\ 
Practical coiisidc^rations, such as those outlined 
lu paiagrapli h, make the imiriodiate handing 
ovci ot complete lesponsibility impossible 
Vccoidiugh, the luinciple is adopted ot trans- 
lirrmg rospon^iluhty for certain filiations ol 
buxemmeut -schilG reserving eoutrol overotheis, 
uhde at the i>ame time edablishing 8KbUa}itml 
proLHUcial ai(tono)ny 

Financial Devolution —Since substantial 
luoMiicial autonomy to be a leahtv th<‘ 
provinces mast not be dejiendcut on the Indian 
(lovcrnmeut toi the means of piovmcial deve- 
lopment The general idea of tiieso proposals 
on this matter is that an estimate should flist be 
made of the scale of expeuditurc required foi the 
mikeep and development ot the services which 
dearly appcitdin to the Indian sphere that 
losouices vMtli which to meet this expenditure 
should be socuicd to the Indian Government 
and that all otlioi levenues should tlien be hand- 
id over to the piovincial Governments which 
>Mll thencefoith bo hold wholly responsible 
lor the development of all provincial sci vices 
The primipal change in detail will bo the aboli- 
tion of divided heads of revenue Indian and 
provincial heads ot rev cue are to be letained 
as at pn’soiit but to the fonner income 
lax and gencial stamps are to bo added, and 
to the latter land revenue irrigation, oxcisi 
and judicial stamps It follows that expeudi- 
furc on laniuio leluif and the protective im- 
gation w'oikb will fall upon the provinces, though 
lU the matter oi famine relict, the Indian Govern- 
ment could never wholly leiionnco responsi- 
bility in the case of any faduro on the jiart of 
the pioviiiccs. 

This arraiigomont will Icav’^e the Government 
i*t India with a largo deficit In order to supple- 
ment this, it is jiroposed to assess tlio oontri- 
Imtion from each province to tho Government 
<»t India as a percentage ot the dltterenco be- 
tween the gross provincial revenue and the gio.ss 
laovincial exjiendlture 

On the Imsis of tho figures taken by tho framei ■> 
ot the proposals tins peiceptage works out 
at the figure of S7, and would constitute the 
first charge Upon tho provincial revenues 
Tho figure may be open to revision hereafter, 
but not subject to change for a period of, say, 
hix years. And in the event of sudden emer- 
gency it must be open for the Centfjp,! Govern- 
ment to make a special supplementary levy 
upon the iirovinces. 

Provincial Taxation.— It is proposed 
that a schedule of taxation siiould be drawn 
up In consultation between thp GoTemment of 
India and the provincial Governments In 
this ichedtilo certain eubjeeta of taxation are 


to lie reserved for the provinces, tho residuary 
powers beiug retained with tho Government 
ot India A tax falling within the schedule 
would not require tlie Government of India’s 
jirevious sanction to the legislation required 
tor its imimsition, but the Bill should be for- 
warded to tho Goverument ot India id suflQolent 
time tor the latter to satisfy itself that the Bill 
is not o])cn to objection as trenching upon the 
Ccntial Government’s field. 

Provincial Borrowing — ^In order to avoid 
baniiful coinjiotitioii, it Ts recommended that* 
Provmtial Governments continue to do their 
lioiiowing through the Government of Indls 
Hiiu it the Go-i criimciit of India find itself unable 
to raise fho money in any one year which a 
proviiuc requires, or it there is good reason to 
behove that n pioviuiial project would attract 
monev not to be cliiited by a Government of 
India loan, it is proposed tiiat the Piovinrial 
Govoinnicnt might have locoiirse to the Indian 
maikct 

Wlnlo the above jiropusals will give I’ro- 
vmcial Goveiiiinents the libcitv of flnancin I 
action which is iiidispeusablo, those Govern- 
ments must also he bci/Ured against unneces- 
sary mterterouce by the Government ot India 
m the spheies ot legislative and administrative 
biiMiiest, According) j', while the Goveinmenf. 
of India IS to retain a goiioral overiiding povvei 
ot legislation, tor the genoial protection of all 
the luteiosts tor which it is responsible, the 
pioviiKial legislatures aic to exorcise the sole 
logiblativo power m the splicics maiked off foi 
jirovincial legislative (outrol It is suggested 
that it might be recognised as a matter of consti- 
tutional practice that tho Central Government 
will not interfere with tlie opciatioiiH of the pro- 
vincial legislatures unless the mten'sts for which 
it IS itself responsible are directly afTected 

Executive Government in the 
Provinces. 

In all the provinces, there is to lie coUectn c 
administration, the system ot a Governor in 
Council At tho head ot the Ji^xocutlve will be 
the Governor, with an Executive Council ol 
I two members, one Englishman and one Indian, 
both nominated by the Governor A88ociate<i 
with tho Executive Council as pait of tho Go 
vernment will bo one or more Ministers chosen 
by the Governor from among the elected mem 
bers of tho Legislative Council and holding 
for the life ot the Council 

We have seen that complete responsibility 
for the Government cannot be given immediately 
without inviting a breakdown Some respon- 
sibility must, however, be given at onc-e 
Accordingly the plan is adopted of making a 
division ot the functions of tho Provincial 
Government, between those which may b(5 
made over to popular control and those which 
for tho present must remain in official hands. 
How tho diviMon is to be made is explained in 
paragraph 28 below These functions may be 
called “transferred” and “reserved” respect- 
ively It is proposed that in the Provincial 
ISxecutive constituted as explained in paragraph 
19, the Governor in Council would have cha^e 
of the reserved subjects This would be one 
part of the Executive. The other part of tho 
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lixccutivo would consist of the Governor and 
Minister or Ministers and would deal with the 
“ traasferred " subjects As a general rule the 
Executive would deliberate as a whole although 
there would necessarily bo occasions upon 
which the Governor would pi-efer to discuss a 
particular 'question with that jjart of the Govorn- 
ment directly responsible The decision upon 
a transferred subject and on the supply for it 
in the provincial budgt^t would be taken after 
general discussion by the Govenior and 
his Ministers , the decision on a reserved subject 
would be taken after simtlir disdission by th<* 
Governor and tiie inombcrs of his Executive 
Council 

Relation of the Governor to his 
Ministers. — The Ministeis would not bold 
oihee at the will of the legislature but at the 
will of their constituents Their ealar> 
while they w'ere in oflice would be secured 
to them and not be at the pleasure of the Legis- 
lative Council Thc>, together with the Gover- 
nor, would form the administration for the 
transferred subjects It is not inbuided that 
the Governor should, fiom the flr'st, be bound 
to accepu the decision ot iiis Slinisteis, because 
he will himself be generally res|)onsiblc lor the 
administration But it is also not intended 
that he should be in a position to refuse assent 
at discretion to all his IMmister’s proposals 
The intention is rather that the Ministers should 
avail themselves of the Governor's trained 
advice upon administrative questions, while 
he on his part would be willing to meet their 
wishes to the furthest possible extent, in cases 
w'here he realises they have tlie support of 
popular opimon 

Whore the Governor himself has no official 
experience of Indian conditions he may desire 
to add one or two additional members 
from among his officials as members without 
portfolio, for the purpose of consultation and 
advice. It is proposed that he should be allowed 
to do tlus Also where the press of work is 
heavy it may be desirable to appoint some 
members of the Legislative Council to posi- 
tions analogous to that of Parliamentary Under 
Secretary in Great Britain, for the purpose of 
assisting members of the Executive in their 
departmental duties and of representing them 
in the Legislative Council. 

Provincial Legislatures. 

In each province, it Is proposed to establish 
an enlarged Iicglslative Council, differing in 
size and composition from provmce to province, 
with a substantial elected majority elected by 
direct election on a broad franchise, with such 
communal and special representation as may 
be necessary The breadth of the franchise is 
all-important it is the arch upon which the 
edifloe of sclt-govemment must be raised The 
exact composition of the Council in each province 
will be determined by the Secretary of State 
in Council on the recommendation of the Govern- 
ment of India, as a result of an investigation 
into subje^ connected with the franchise, the 
and the nominated element It 
to that this investigation should be 

by a Committee consisting of a 
(^ainauin ohosep from outside India, two ex- 
p^&ced offictoii aad two Indians of bigb 


standing and repute The Committee would 
vimt each province in turn in order to Investigate 
local conditions, and in each province one civilian 
officer and one Indian appointed by the provin- 
cial Government would join and assist it with 
their local knowledge 

It is proposed that the communal elec- 
torates though constituting an obstacle to the 
lealisation of responsible government, should be 
letamed for the Muhammadan community 
Communal electorates are to lie extended to tlie 
Sikhs, now everywhere in a mmonty and virtually 
imiei)res('ut('d For the rcprosenUition of other 
mmoiitics, nomination is proposed 

The exaft number of official members I 
w ill be for the Committee mentioned in paragraph I 
23 above, to consider Members of the Execu- 
tive Council should be ex-offtcio immibers of thr 
Legislative Council, and there should be enough 
offici<il members to provide the Government 
witli first-hand knowledge of the matters likely 
to bo discussed both in Council and in Committee 
It is suggested that a convention might be 
(‘stablislied that official memliers should lefraiii 
from voting upon transferred subjects 

It IS proposed that to each department or 
group of depart-ments whether under a Mmister or 
under a member ol the Executive Council there 
should be attached a Standing Committee 
elected by the Legislative Council from among 
their own members The functions ot the 
Standing Committee would be advisory, thev 
should see, discuss, and record their opinion 
upon, all questions of policy, all new' senemes 
involving expenditure above a fixed limit and 
all annual reports upon the working of the 
departments. The member or Minister in charge 
of the departments concerned should preside. 

Effect of Resolutions.— It is not 

proposed that resolutions, whether on reserved 
or transferred subjects should be binding, but 
the Council will Influence the conduct of all 
reserved subjects and effectively control the 
])olicy in all transferred subjects. If a member 
of the Legislative Council wishes Government 
to be constrained to act in a certain way, it will 
often be open to him to bring jn a Bill to effect 
his purpose , and when Mmisters become, as it ib 
intended that they should, accountable to the 
Legislative Council, the Council will have full 
means of controlling their administration by 
refusing their supplies or by carrying votes ol 
censure Subject to the .sanction of the Governor, 
the Council will have the power of modifying the 
rules of business ; all members will have the 
right of asking supplementary questions 

Divisions of Functions of Government. 

— ^It being assumed that the entire field of pro- 
vincial administiation is marked off from that 
of the Government of India it is suggested that 
in each province certain definite subjects should 
be transferred for the purpose of administration 
by Ministers All subjects not so transferred 
would remain in the hands of the Governor in 
Council. The list of transferred subjects would 
vary from province to province, and would 
naturally be susceptible to modification at 
subsequent stages. It is suggested that the 
work of diylslo]i be done by a Committee simile 
in ooxDtodfItlon to the one described tQ paragrspo 
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23 above, with which it would work in dose 
oo-operatlon, since the extent to which the 
rosponsibillty can be transferred is related 
to the nature and extent of the provincial 
electorates Having first marked off the field 
of provincial adirdnistration tho Committee 
would proceed to determine which of tho 
provincial subjects could bo transferred Their 
guiding principles should bo to include In the 
transferred list those departments which afford 1 
most opportunity for local knowledge and social 
service, those in which Indians nave shown i 
themselves to be keenly interested, those which 
stand in most need of development Such is tho 
process of division Tho Departments naturallj^ 
lending themselves to classification as translorred 
subjects are taxation tor provincial purposes,, 
loe^ self-government education public works ' 
agriculture ixcise and local industries 

In cases where it is subsequently ojicn to doubt 
in which category a subject falls tho matter 
should be considei-ed by the entire Government 
but the final decision should lie definite^ with 
the Governoi 

In cases of matters made over to non-official 
control, there should in emergeney be the possi- 
bility of re-entry either to the official executive 
government of the province or to the Govern- 
inent of India. 

Affirmative Power of Legislation. — 

Assuming that the Legislative Councils have 
been loconstitutod with elective majorities, 
and that the reserved and transferred subjects 
have been duly demarcated, wo have now 
to consider how tlie executive government is to 
secure the passage of such legislation as It con- 
siders necessary for carrying on its business 
The King’s Government must go on The 
process to bo followed is this For tlie purpove 
of enabling the provincial Government to carry 
legislation on reserved subjects it is proposed 
tliat the Head of the government should have 
power to certify that a particular bill is “ essen- 
tial to the discharge of his responsibility for the 
peace or tranquility of tho jirovlnce or of any 
part thei-eof, or for the discharge of his respon- 
I subllity for the reserved subjects.” Such a 
I certificate would not be given without strong 
reason and the Council might by a majority 
vote request the Governor to refer to the Go- 
vernment of India, whose decision would be 
final. If no reference was made, or if the 
Government of India decided that the Bill was 
jiroperly certificated, the Bill would then be 
automatically referred eo a Grand Committee 
of the Leglsiative Council. 

The Grand Committee In every Council 
would comprise 40 to 50 per cent, of its strength 
and would be chosen for each Bill, partly by 
ballot and partly by nomination. The Governor 
would ^ve power to nominate a bare majority 
exclusive of himself, and of the members so 
nominated, not more than two-thir^ should be 
officials The elected members wonld be elected 
od Aoc by the elected members of Council The 
Bill would be debated in Grand Committee, and 
if passed by that body, would be reported to the 
whole Connell, which might discuss but could 
not {eject or amend It except on the motion of a 
meste of the Executive CeuncU. Xbe Gover- 


nor would appoint a time limit within which a 
Bill might be debated, and after the expiry of 
tho time limit the Bill would pass automatically. 
If tho Bill were not passed by the Grand Com- 
mittee it would drop 

Should a Bill on a transferred subjsct trespass 
on the reserved field of legislation, it should be 
open to a member of the Executive Council to 
challenge tho whole Bill or any clause of It on 
its first Introduction, or any amendment as soon 
as such amendment is moved, on the ground of 
infringement of tho reserved sphere The Bill, 
clause, or amendment would be then referred 
to the Governor, who might allow it to proceed 
or certify it, in accordance with the procedure 
of paragraph 31 (above) 

The Governor of a Province should have 
power to dissolve the Legislative (louncil. 

The assent of tho Governor, the Governor- 
General, and the Crown, through the Secretary 
of State, will remain necessary for all provincial 
legislation, whether cci tilled or not. 

It IS suggested that budget procedure be 
as follows The provincial budget should be 
framed by the executive government as a whole 
The flrstfcharge upon the provincial revenues 
will be tho contribution to the Government of 
India Next will come the supply for the 
reserved subjects So far as tho transferred 
subjects are concerned, tho allocation of supply 
will be decided by tlie Ministers, and if the 
revenue available is Insufficient for their needs, 
the question of additional taxation will be 
decided bv the Governor and tho Ministers. 
The budget will then bo laid before the Council, 
which will discuss it and vote by resolution 
Tho budget would bo altered in accordance 
with the resolutions of the Council except In the 
following case If the Council reject or modify 
tho allotment of reserved subjects, it would be 
in the Governor’s power to certify its necessity, 
in the terms mentioned In paragraph 31 (above) 
and to insist upon the retention of the allotment 
which he declares essential for the discharge 
of his own responsibilities 

Safeguards. 

A great safe^rd to the working of the system 
la the proposal that a periodic Commission shall 
review proceedings Both the Government on 
one hand and the Legislative Council on the 
other, will decide their course of action In the 
knowledge that their conduct will in due course 
come under review by a Commission, i^fore 
this Commission there will be an opportunity 
of arguing, on the one hand, that the reserved 
subjects have been ext-ravagantly administered, 
or that the Governor in Council has unneces- 
sarily disregarded the wishes of the Legislative 
Council, or on the other hand, that the attitude 
of tho Legislative Council with regard to ex- 
penditure upon reserved subjects has been so 
unreasonable as to make it unsafe to transfer 
further powers. 

It is suggested that ten years after the meeting 
of the new CouncUs, a Commission should 
be appointed to review the whole working of 
these institutions In order to determine wh^er 
It w /Uld be possible to Improve in any way the 
existing macAinery or to advance further toward 
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the goal of complete responsiblo government 
in any province or provinces This Commission 
should be authoritative, deriving its authority 
from Parliament itself, and the names of the 
commissioners should be submitted by the 
Secretary of State to botli House'^ for approval 
The funcftons of tlio Commissi ou will, indeed, 
be of the utmost importance, it will represent 
E revival of the process by which the affairs 
of India were subjected to periodical examination 
by investigating bodies appointed with the 
approval o 1 Parliament It Is proposed that 
the further course of constitutional development 
in the country shall be investigated at intervals 
of twelve years 

The Commission should also consider the 
progress made In admitting Indians to the 
higher ranks of the Public Service the adjust- 
ment of the financial burden botweim the pro- 
vinces the development of education . the 
working of local selt-government the con'-ti- 
tutlon of electorates* the working of tho fran- 
chise and similar nmtter-> 

Development in the Provinces. — The 

pioposal is that as the popular element of the 
Government acquires strength and experience, 
subjects w'ill lie taken from the resi'rved list, and 
placed upon tho transferred list until at length 
the reserved subjects disappear and the goal of 
complete responsibility is attained It is 
suggested that after five years from tho first 
meeting of the new fJouucils, the Government 
of India should hear applications irom the 
provincial (Joverninents or the proMncial 
council for the inodifl'^ation of the reserved 
and transi erred lists ol the province , and that 
after hearing the evidence they should recom- 
mend to the Secret arj of State such changes 
as may seem desiiable 

It IS desirable also to complete the respon- 
sibility of Mmisteis for the transfened subicets 
It should be open for the Government of India 
when hearitifT such appllcaLions, to direct that 
the Minister's salaries, instead of being secured 
to them for their period of office should be 
speciflcallv voted year by year by the Legih- 
lative Council and it should be open to the 
Legislative Council to demand a resolution 
that Minister’s salaries should be so voted 'I’his 
would result in tho Ministers becoming Ministers 
in the Parliamentary sense, deiiendent upon 
a majority in the legislature 

Government of India. 

The gcneial idea of tlie proposals is to create 
an enlarged Legislative Assembly with an 
elected majoiiry to reserve to the decision ot 
a new Council of State, in which Qo\ernraent 
will have a bare majority, only those measures 
which it mu'at retain power to carry in dis- 
charge of its continued responsibility for tin 
good gov eminent of the land to restrict the 
official bloc to tho smallest dimensions compa- 
tible with same principles . to institute a Privv 
Council and to admit a second Indian Member 
into the iniieruiOKt eoiiiisels of the Indian Gov- 
ernment 

Pending the dovolopmcut of rospousible 
government in tho provinces, the Government 
of India must remain responsible only to Parlia- 
ment, and saving t^at responsibility, must retain 


indisputable power in matters w’hlch It judge* 
to bo essential to the tulfllment of Its obliga 
tions l^r tho maintenance of peace, order and 
good government 

The Executive Council. — It is recommend- 
ed that the existing statutory restrictions in 
respect of the apjxilntment ot members should 
bo abolished to give greater elasticity In the 
size of the government and the distributloii 
of work 

It IS recommended that another Indian 
member be appointed as soon as may be 

The Legislature. — It is proposed that tho 
strength ot the Legislative Council to be known 
henceforth as tho Legislative Assembly 01 
India, should be raised to a total strength 01 
about too mombers. Tw'o-thirds of this total 
should be returned by election one-third t<» 
be nominated by the Governor- General ami 
of this third not less than a third again should 
be uon-otficials representing minorities 01 
special interests, such as European and Indian 
comniercp, and the laigo iandloids Tin 
normal duration ol an Assembly to be thru 
years 

Electorates and constituencies for the 

Indian Legislative Assembly should be detei 
mined bv the same Committee entrusted witii 
tho investigation of electorates and constitiieii 
cies for the provincial Councils 

The power of nomination of non-official 
members is to be regarded as a reserve 111 tlm 
hands of the Governor-General enabling him to 
adjust inequalities and supplement defects in 
representation Nominations should not bo mad' 
until the results of the elections are known am) 
should be made after intormal consultation willi 
tho Heads of Provinces 

The maximum number of nominated offi- 
cials will be two-nmths and it will rest w'ltli 
tho Governor-General to deternune whether In 
requires to appoint up to the maximum Ofli 
cial members of the Assembly other than 
members > f the Executive Governiueut, sliould 
be allowed a fiee right ol speech and vote exce|)t 
when Government decides their support i'' 
necessary 

Special Appointments — Members of tbn 
Assembly, not necessarily elected or non-official, 
may bo appointed to positions analogous tn 
those ot Parliamentary Under Secretaries m 
England The President of the Legtslativ' 
Assembly should be nominated by the Governoi 
General. 

Affirmative Power of Legislation.— 

During the transitional period, tlie capautv 
of the Government ot India to obtain its will 
in essential matters necessary for the good 
government ot the land is to be secured by tb'‘ 
creation of a second chamber known as tb* 
Council ot State, which shall take its part n* 
ordinary legislative business and shall be tbt‘ 
final leglstutlve authority in matters which tin* 
Government regards as essential The objeci- 
is to make assent by both bodies, the noiiual 
condition of legislation ; but to establish tlin 
nilnoiple that in the case of legislation certified 
by the Governor-General as essential to the 
interests of peace, order and good ffovemxnent, 
the will of the Council of State should prevail* 
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The Council of State will be composed of 
50 members exclusive of the Governor- General 
who would be Pre«ldent Not more than 25 
memb^'ra Including the members of the Execu- 
tive Council would be officials and four would 
be non-officials nominated by the Governor- 
General There would be 21 elected memberH 
returned by non-official members ot the pro- 
vincial legislative councils, each council return- 
ins; two meml'crs with the exception ot Burma, 
the Central Provinces and Assam which would 
return one member each The remaining b 
elected members are to supplement the represen- 
tation of the Muhammadans and the landed 
classes and to provide for the representation 
of the Chambers of Commerce The Council ot 
State Is to possess a senatorial character and the 
qualifications of candidates for election should 
be so franu'd as to secure men of the status and 
position worthy of tho dignity oJ a revising 
chamber Five years would bo the normal 
duration ot a Council of State 

Legislative Procedure 

Oidinaiily a Government Bill vill be iiitro- 
du(ed Into the Legislativ^e Assembly and alter 
being carried through tho usual stages thore 
would go to the Count il of State If there 
ameiidod in a way which the Assembly is not 
icilling to accept it would be relorrtd to a joint 
session of both houses b> whose decision its 
late would be decided But if the amendments 
introduced by the Council of State were in the 
view of Government essential to the purpose 
►or which th»* Bill was originally introduced, 
tho Governor-General in Council would certify 
tiiem to bo essential to the interest of peace. 
Older or good government The Assembly 
would then have no power to reject or modify 
the amendments noi would they be open to 
revision by a joint session 

A private Member’s Bill would be intio- 
duced into whichever of the two houses the 
mover sat, and after passing thiougli the usual 
stages, would be taken to the other chamber 
and cairicd through that In tho case of a 
difference of opinion, the Bill would besubmitted 
to a joint session, bv which its final fate would 
be determined lint If the Governor- General 
m Council were prepared to give a certificate 
in the terms already stated that the form of the 
hill was prejudicial to peace, order, and good 
government, the Bill would go, or go back, to 
the Council of State and only become law’ in 
the form there finally given to it 

The general principles of the legislative pro- 
cedure proposed are that in the case of all save 
►•mtifleated legislation, tho will of the non-official 
members ot both chnjnbers taken together should 
prevail, while in the case of certificated legisla- 
tion, the Council of State should be the final 
authoiity 

Hower of Dissolution, etc. — The Governor- 
general should have power at any time to 
dissolve the Legislativo Assembly, th^ Council 
Of State or both bodies The Governor-General 
and the Secretary ot State naturally retain 
^eir existing power# of assent, reservation and 
disallowance to all Acts of the Indian legislature 

Fiscal legislation will be subject to the 
procedure recommended in respect of Go?erQ- 


mont Bills The budget will bo Introduced 
into the Assembly, but the Assembly will not 
vote it Resolutions upon budget matters and 
upon all other questions whether moved In the 
Assembly or in the Council of State will continue 
to be advisory in character. 

Standing Committees, drawn joIn</ly from 
tho Assembly and from tho C,^uncll of S^ate, 
should play, so far as possible under the circum- 
istances, a sitnilar part to that suggested in the 
case of the Standing Commttees in the provin- 
cial legislatures 

Anv member of either House might be entioled 
to ask supplementary questions. The 

Governor-General should not disallow' a question 
on tho ground that it cannot be answered con- 
sistently with tho public Interest, but power is 
still to bo retained to disallow' a question on the 
giound that tho putting of it is inconsistent with 
the public interebt 

His Majesty may be asked to be pleased to 
approve tho institution of a Privy Council in 
India. Appointments to bo made by Hi« 
Maji'sty for life , and such appointments to bo 
confined to those, whoth'^r officials or uon- 
offleials, fiom British India and troin the Native 
States, who had won real distinction or occupi- 
ed tho higher offices Tho Pilvy Coimcil’H 
office would be to advise the Governor-General 
w hen he saw fit to consult it on matters of policy 
and administration 

Future Progress. — Equally with the 
Provincial MacliTnery tho Contral Machinerv 
will be subjected to periodical revision by the 
Commission approved by Parliament, 

The India Office. 

since His Majesty's Government have de- 
clared their policy of developing responsible 
InstitUvions in India, Parhaiueut must be asked 
to set certain bounds to its own responsiblhty 
for the internal admiuistratlon of the country 

In transferred matters. — It should be laid 
down broadly that in res]>pct of all matters 
in which responsibility is entrusted to repre- 
sentative bodies in India, Parliament must be 
prepared to forego the exorcise of its own powers 
of control, and this process must continue 
R3 responsibility in tho provinces, and eventually 
in the Government of India itself, gradually 
develops Parliament cannot retain the control 
of matters which it has deliberately delegated 
to representatlvi) bodies in India 

In reserved matters. — While in reserved 
subjects there cannot be any abandonment 
by Parliament of ultimate powers of oontroJ, 
tliere should be such delegation of financial and 
administrative authority as will leave the Gov- 
ernment ot India free, and enable them to 
leave the Prov me ial Governments free to work 
with the expedition that is desirable A widei 
discretion should be left to the Governor-General 
in Council, and certain matU'rs now reieired 
home for sanction might in future merely be 
referred to the Secretary of State for information 
It is hoped that Parliament will authorise tho 
Secretary of State to divest himself of the control 
over the Government of India In certain matters 
even though these continue to be the concern 
olofficml governments* 
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A Oommittee should be appointed forthwith 
to rectm&ider the organization of the India 
Office, with a view to providing for the 
material alteration of functions involved by 
these proposals and for the more rapid discharge 
of its business. 

The STecretary of State’s salary should 
be defrayed from home revenues and voted 
annually. This would enable any live questions 
of Indian administration to be discussed by the 
House of Commons in Committee of Supply 

In order to provide for infonned criticism nnd 
discussion of questions connected with Indi.i, 
it is proposed that the House of Commons 
should be asked to appoint a Select Committee 
on Indian affairs. It would mfonn itself 
upon Indian que8tion«i, and report to the House 
before the aimual debate on the Indian esti- 
mates. By means of interrogation*! of tlio 
Secretary of State and requisitions for papers, 
the members of the Commit-ee would keeji 
themselves referred on their Indian affairs and 
to them Indian Bills might be informed upon 
second reading 

The Native States. 

In view oi the fact that the contemplated 
constitutional changes m British India may 
react In an important manner on the Native 
States, it is necessary to assuie the Princes, in 
the fullest and freesc manner, that no constitu- 
tional changes which may take place will impair 
the rights, dignities and privileges secured to 
them by treaties, sanads and engagements, or 
by established practice Further all important 
States should be placed In direct communication 
with the Ccntial Goveinmcnt as au aid to good 
understanding and the speedy conduct oi 
business. 

It is recommended that a Council of Princes 
be called into existence as a peimanent consulta- 
tive body, ordinarily meeting once a year to 
discuss agenda approved by the Viceroy, who 
should be President The opinion of such a 
body would be of the utmost value upon 
questions affecting the States generally or British 
Indian and the States in common 

The Council of Princes should be invited 
annually to appoint a small Standing Committee 
to which the Viceroy or the Political Depart- 
ment might refer matters of custom and usage 
affecting the States. 

Commissions of Enquiry. — Should dispute 
arise between two or more States, or between 
a State and Government, the Viceroy might 
appoint a Comomssion of enquiry to leport 
upon the matter in dispute. Such a Commis- 
glon might be composed of a judicial officer 
of rank not less than a High Court Judge, and 
one nominee of each of the parties concerned 
In the case of ihlsconduct, matters might be 
referred by the Viceroy to a Commlsssion ap- 
pointed to advise him Such a Oonunission 
should ordinarily consist of five members 
including a High Court Judge, and two Ruling 
Princes. 

Joint Deliberations. — With the esta- 
blishment of a Council of Princes, of a 
Council of State, and of a Privy Council, the 
machinery will es^lst for bringing the senatoiial, 


institutions of British India more closely into 
touch with Rulers of the Native States. The 
Viceroy, when he thought fit, might arrange 
for joint deliberation and discussion between 
the Council of State and the Council of Princes, 
and might Invito members of the Coimcil oi 
Princes to Serve on Committees of the Pri\ y ' 
Conned. i 

The Public Services. 

The policy of the increasing association of 
Indians in every branch of the administration 
was placed in the forefront of the announce 
ment of August 20 The characteristics which 
have enabled the services to confer beneflth 
upon India in the jiast, must bo adequatel; 
maintained In the future , and the solution 
lies in recruiting year by year such a number 
of Indians as the existing members of the sci 
vices will be able to train in an adequate mannir 
and inspire with the spirit ot the whole 

Appointments are to bo mode to all branchos 
of the Public Service without racial distinction 

For all public services for which there is 
a system of recruitment in England open to 
Indians and Europeans alike, there must lo 
a system ot appointment in India 

The Civil Service. — It is suggested that 
thirt:^ -three per cent, of the superior posts 
should be recruited for in India, and that tlim 
percentage should be increased by one and a 
half per cent annually, until the periodh 
commission is appointed which will re-examine 
the whole subject A re-adjustmcnt of tliu 
rates of pay and pension is recommended 

There should be a fixed percentage increas 
ing annually of lecrultment in India Thh 
percentage will not be uniform for all ServitoH 
as the particular figures must depend upon 
their distinctive characteristii s and functions 
As in the case of the Civil Service, a re-adjust 
ment of the rales of pay and jiension is n 
commended 

The granting of a considerable number 
of King’s Commissions to Indians Is recoin 
mended Race should no more constitute » 
bar to promotions in the Army than it Joo' 
in the Civil Service 

Industries and Tariffs. 

The proposals lay stress upon the necessitv 
for Government action in developing the re 
sources of the country, and for tlie recognition 
by Government of tlie necessity for a forwnra 
industrial policy The extent and form oi 
State assistance will doubtless be determioeu 
! by the reformed Governments of the future, 
having the advice of the Industrial Commission 
before them, and with duo reference to Imperial 
interests 

Concluding Note. 

The general principle kept m mind m Iran' 
ing these proposals has been the progress!'® 
realisation of responsible government. To® 
arrangements contemplated by these propos^ 
are admittedly transitional. They are 
be open to revision. The pioposals theio* 
selves are tentative. They are now open to 
discussion. 
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RECEPTION IN 

Till' r('Ccptioii of the Report In the country em- 
idiasised the cleaveage between the Moderate 
and Extreme parties in Indian politico which 
had developed since lUO? The Moderate Party 
welcomed the proposals as Ubiral, wi<^c and 
statesmanlike, whilst advocating changes, 
especially in the lurther liberalisation of the 
Government ot India The Extn mi^ts at first 
tried to stampt dc the country into the rejection 
ot the R( poit as a whole , when this procedure 
was found to be impracticable, such modifica- 
tions were proposed as would have affected the 
principles on which the report was based 


THE COUNTRY. 

Sp(cul Sf'ssions of the JN'ationa! Congress and 
ot the Moslem League Were held in Bombaj to 
considir what aetion shouid be takdi on tlie 
lUport, as the dilTertiices betwetfi the two 
parties wiie tundaiiuntnl, and tln rc was no 
prospect ol f omproini-e,thc ISIoacrates as a body 
absent! d tlnimelvts iiom the session ot the 
Congrtsa and sub ccmntly lielo in Bombay a 
Congress ot their own As the rt solutions 
passed at these contirinces illustrate the difii r* 
enc(S betWfcn the two parties, the\ are given 
in lull and refiect the then prevailing tone of 
Indian politics 


NATIONAL CONGRESS RESOLUTIONS. 


The first two n solutions, which the President, 
Mr Imam Syed Hasan, put to the meeting from 
(he chair, wi'rc — 

(11 That this Congress tenders its most lo\al 
homage to His Gracious Majestv tiu Kmg 
Emperor The Congress has learned with gn^at 
scitisiaction ot the recent successes ot the Allies 
in the War andsinerrdy prays for their early 
and decisive victory and the final vindication of 
the principles of freedom, justice and self-deter- 
mination 

t2) That this Congress re-aflirniR the 
principles of n form contained in the resolutions 
rdating to seb -government adopted by the 
Indian National Congress and the All India 
Muslim League at luckrow in December, 1016, 
and at Calcutta in December, 101 7, and declares 
that nothing less than self-government within 
the Empire can satisfy the Indian people and by 
( iiabling them to take their rightful place as a 
free and sell -governing nation in the British 
Commonwealth strenrthen the connection 
between Great Britain and India 

Mrs Besant moved the third resolution, 
—“(a) I’hat this Congress dcclareo that the 
people oi India are fit lor responsible Govern- 
ment and repudiates the assumption to 
the contrary contained in the report on 
Indian constitutional reforms, lb) 'J'hat 
this ( ongress cntirelv disavnees wuth the formula 
contained in the said report that the provinces 
are the domain in which the earlier steps should 
be taken towards the progressive realisation ol 
responsible Government and that the authority 
ot the Government of India in essential matters 
must remain indisputable iionding experience 
ol the e fleet ol the changes proposed to be 
introduced in the provinces and this Congress 
1'^ of opinion that a similar and simultaneous 
advance Is indi^pen'-able both in the provinces 
and the Government ot India.* 

Pandit Gokamath Misra moved the fourth rc- 
‘'olution as lollows . — The Government ot India 
f'hall have undivided administrative authority 
in matters directly concerning peace, tranquillity 
and defence ot the country subject to the fol- 
lowing: That the statute to be passed by 
Parliament should include the declaration 
of the rights of the people of India as 
Britieh citizens —“(a) d hat all Indian BUbJects 
Of Hts Majesty and all the subjects natuxaUsed or 


resident in India are equal before the law, and 
tlierc shall be no pi iuil nor administrative law 
in force' in the country whether substautivc or 
j)roC('duraI ot a discrimiiiati\(‘ nailin' , (/) that 
no IndUni subject ot His Majesty shall be liable 
tosufierin liberty, life, jiropertv, or in the right 
ol association and free sptech, or in lespi'Ct of 
writing, except undi r sentfuc e by an ordinary 
court oi justice, and as a result ol a lawful and 
ojien trial (:) thit every Indian subject shall 
lit' entitled to bear arms, subject to the purchase 
of a license, as in Great Britain and that the 
right shall not be taken away sav c by a sentence 
ol an ordinary court ot justice , (d) that the press 
shall be tree, and no licence nor sec iirity shall l*o 
demanded on the registration ot a pro«s or a 
newspaper ; (e) that corporal punishment 
shall not he inflicted on any Indian serving 
in His Majesty’s Army or Navy, save under 
conditions applying equally to all other British 
sntjects.*’ 

Mr Bamasw'ami Ahar, of Mad •'as, moved — 
“ This Gongress is strongly of opinion tliat it is 
essential lor the welfare of the Indian people 
that the Indian legislature should have the 
same measure of fiscal autoiiomy’^ which the 
btll 'governing dominions ol the empire possess.” 

The Bon Pandit Madan Mohan Maiaviva 
moved — ” That this Congress appreciates the 
earnest attempt on the part of the PJght Hon. 
tile Secretary ot State and Ills Excellency the 
Viccrov to inaugurate a system of responsible 
government in India and w'hile it recognises that 
some ot the proposals constitute an advance on 
the present conditions in some directions it is 
of opinion that the proposals are disap- 
pointing and unsatisfactory andsuggi st^ tru' 
following mcKliflcation as absolutely necessary to 
constitute a substantial step towards responsible 
government — (1) That a system of reserved and 
transferred subjects, similar to that proposed 
for the I'rovinces, shall be adopted in the Cen- 
tral Government. (2) That the ri served subjects 
shall be foreign affairs (exceptmg relations with 
the colonies and the dominions) and relations 
with Jndian Ruling Princes subject to the decla- 
ration of rights in resolution No 4, matters 
directly affecting the peace, tranqtiiiity and the 
defence of the country. (3) Tlie allotments 
required for reserved subjects should be the 
first charge on the revanues. (4 ) The procedure 
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for the adoption of the budget should be on the 
lines laid down for the niovinccs (5) All 
legislation shall be by bills introduced into the 
Legislative Assembly provided that if, in the 
case of reserved subiects, the legislative council 
does not pass such measures as the Government 
may deeiA necessary, the Governor-General in 
Council may provide for the same by regulations , 
such regulations to bo in force for one vear, but 
not to be renewed unless 40 per cent ot the mem 
bers of the Assembly present and voting are in 
favour of them (e) There •'ball b»' no Council 
of State but, if the Council of State is to be 
constituted, at least halt of its total strength 
shall consist ot elected numbers-, and that 
procedure bj' certibcatiou shall be confined to 
the reser\'ed subjects. (7) At least half tin 
number of Executive councillors (it tliere bo 
more than one) in cliaige of reserved HUbiocts 
should be Indians (8) 'J'he number of members 
of the legislative ashcmblv should be laised to 
150, and the proportion of the eleded members 
should be four-fifths. (U) Tin I'rebident and 
the vice-president of the h gmlative assembly 
should be elected by the assembly (10) The 
legislative assemblj'bhould h.ive powei to malxo, 
or modify, its own lules ot businosb, and they 
shall not require the samtion ot the (Joveinor 
General (11) There should be an obligation to 
convene meetings of the Council and Assembly 
at stated intervalb, or on the requisition ot a 
certain proportion otmeinbeis (12) A btatiitorv 
guarantee should he given that lull rcspoiibible 
government should be established in the whole 
of liritisli India within a pi nod not eJkCtcdmg 
15 years. 

Provincial Government. — (i) Tlicrcbhould 
be no additional members ot tb»^ Executive 
Government without portfolios. (2) From the 
rommencement of the retoimod councils, the 
relations ot the Governor to tlie ministers in 
regard to the transferred subji cts should be the 
same as tliat obtaining in the self-goveiuing 
dominions. ( J) The status and salary ot the 
ministers shall bo the sumo as that otthe mem- 
bers ot the Executive Council (4) At least 
half the number of Executivi' CouncilIor.s in 
charge of reserved subjects (if there be more 
tlwn one) should be fnduiiis (5) TTie Budget 
shall be under the control of the I»egislaturc 
subject to the contribution to the Cov eminent 
of India, and to the allotments required for the 
ii served subjects 

Legislature.— 1 While liolding that the 
Jieople are ripe for the introduction of full pro- 
vincial autonomy the OongrcKs is yet prepared 
with a view to laoilitatmg the passage of the 
reforms* and to save the time W'hich would 
othervnse be lost in controveisv, to leave the 
departments of Law, Polic<> and Justice (prisons 
excepted) In the hands ot the ICxecutive Govern- 
ment In all Provinces for a period ot six vears 
Executive and Judicial Departments must be 
separated at once 2 The president and the 
vic^resldent should be elected by the Council- 
8 , That the proposal to institute a grand coto. 
raittee shall he dropped The Provincial Le- 
gislative Council sliail legislate in respect of all 
matters within the jurisdiction of Provincial 
Government, including Law, J ustice and Police, 
but where the Government is not satistied with 
the deolsion of the Itegislative Council in respect 
of matters relating to Law, Justice and Police^ 


it shall be open to the Government to refer the 
matter to the Govi'rnnent of India 
Government ot India may refer the matter to 
the Indian Legislature, and the ordinary pro- 
cedure shall lollow But if ^rand committees 
are instituted, this Congress is ot opinion that 
not less than one half of the strength shall be 
elected by the L'gislative Assemblv 4 Jhe 
proportion of elected members in the Legislative 
Council shall be four-titths 

Elections—^ Whenever tlie Legislative 
Assembly, the Council ot State, or the Legislativf 
Council IS dissolved it shall be obligatory on the 
Govcrnoi -General 01 the Governor as the case 
may be, to order the necessary elections, and to 
re summon the body dissolved within a pcriorl 
ot three mouths trom the date ot dissolution 
(/)) The Council of India shall Ik abolished, and 
theie shall be two iieiinanent iiiuii i-sciic1mies 
to assist the Sccrotarv tif State toi India, oin 
ot whom shall ho an Indian (c) All changes 
111 respect to the India ofl'ce establishmeiil 
shall he jilaced on the British estimates h/i 
No Pnancial or admmistiativi'* powc rs in regaid 
to reserved snbucts should be transferied to 
the Provincial (lovernments until such time as 
thev are made ips])onbible 111 regard to 
electorates, and until then the control ot Parlia- 
nic'nt and the S'Cretary ot 8tate should continue 
(e) The committee to be apiiointcd to examine 
and report on the present constitution ot the 
Council of India shall contain an adeouatc Indian 
element That theie ehall be no Privy Coun* il 
instituted lor India 

^Trs *sarojim Naidu moved; ‘'Wome*', 
possessini: the same qualihcations as are laid 
down for man in anv y'urt ot the scheme shall 
not be clisnualiUed on account ot sex " 

The following resolutions wx'rc them passed — 

(1) That this Congress is oi o])mion that the 
proportion 01 annual reciuitmint to tlic Indian 
Civil ServK e to be made in India should bt 
50 pel cent to start with, such recruitment 
to be by o]>en competition in India ami bv 
selection trom persons already apjiomted to the 
Provincial Civil Seivicc 

(2) This Congress places on reeoid its drip 
clisai)j>ointment at the altogether ina(jlecju.itp 
res|X)nse made bv tlie Government to the df - 
mand tor the grant ot conmiisslonH to Indians m 
the array and is ot opinion that steps should 
be immediately taken so as to enaJilo the grant 
to Indians at an early date of at least 25 per cent 
ot the commissions in the arinv, the proportion 
to be increased to 50 per cent within a peiicMl 
of ten ycais 

(J) Tlie pioportaoii of ]\tuhomedans in tl»f 
Legislative Councils and the Legislative As 
lembly as laid down in the Congicss league 
Bclicme must be maintained 

14) Thali the question of provincial contri- 
butions to the Imperial Excheqatr be reterred 
to the Provincial Congress committees for opi 
nfons to be placed before the next C ongress at 
Delhi. 

(5) That AS regards the committee to advise 
on the question of the separation of Indian 
from frovinoial funotlans and also with regard 
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I0 the counnitt('e, it aijv,foi the ('ou'iideiation ; 
ot rt'heiAed iind uniosrnod dcpaitirerts, tlim 
ton<:resb ib ot opinion that tlie pininple set 
iorth in the abo'c resoliil’on stoMd npp'v 
midatm wninndiB to the tounation ot the said 
(omnlttf'c 

(5; That sofai as the question ot detcrnimin" 
tlic franehisL and the tonstiliicncK s and tin 
, oinpositioii nt the Jeuislative A.<^scti'L 1 ics is 
(onccined, this (’oujin'^s ot opinion that in- 
stied ot bejiin )ftt to he dealt with (oni- 
niitti'es, it should be di cided tie House o) 

( onimons and h- intoi poiatml 111 tlu statute to 
he trained toi the coii^titation ot the Jiidian 
(hD\( mint nt 


{ 7 ) J’his (Jointress (.ondemns the rccommcnd<i- 
tion ot the Eowlatt roinmittee which if ghen 
ePeet to will interfeic with the tnndamental 
ri'jrhts ot the Indian people and impede the 
he Uthi piowthot puhhe opinion 

Cs) Tinit tln‘ rK'iJmt of the Spc(ia*ron* 
irr<ss,the Piesident ot the' Conmes&lor tho 
Vi 11 and tli( Hon ?.li O ]\r Bhnuri, Dewau 
Eahalui 1 Kcsaia Pillai and ]Mi C’ F Jtamn- 
swaim \\aj tlu 'hneinl Serredarles ol the 
( ongn ss l)(‘ i onstitnii d .1 eominittee oi selection 
tot the ,'UipoS( ol scleiting the meinl oih of 
th(‘ (Jonuii ss (ie pnt.ition to pioft'ed to Lowland 
to piess tlu tonpicss views on the British 
dt nu)( 1 '( \ 


MOSLEM LEAGUE RESOLUTIONS. 


The in to solution pioponnl 1 -v 1 Iu T'lesuhnt 
ol tlu Mosldu Lt' mile lan as leelhiws — 'Flu 
\11 India Alnshin la a^iie tt inld'- its most lo^ il 
honoi^'t to His Majo' t\ Itu' kniu-i inpt loi aiul 
issuK's tie (Tf)V' 1 niiu lit ol the stt idnsi and 
(Old milt'd los i!tv of tlu IMushni (oimnunit> 

0) Indjx thiou;4hoiit tlu' po sent tiisis 

Tlu' Pu'sidt nt lu Nt ])ropOst d — I iu All-finh i- 
■Miishni b( fij/ui itaminis tlu ]uin(i])hs ol n- 
loim eontaiiud 111 tlu iis(,lutu)ns it 111111:4 to 
I ll-ctove iiHiu nt ado[)tt (1 ill (lu u innnal < ssion 
it I iitl now ami Cah 111 t .1 and d( ( I.m s HmI tlu 
Li uit ol s( h-yoNt nmu nt within tlu t lupire is 
I - ( ntial tostn neOu n tin horid lx twt etil'hml nul 
and India and also to s,dist\ Hu lii'itiniati 
i'lMafjons ot Hu Imlnii ]k oph 

'Flu ioUow imi Tt solutions wtie a 1 o plad d 
liom Hu cliaii iind t ariit (I unaninioimh 

Tile Ali'fndi 1 '\Iiislini T 1 amie t nte'i s an t lu- 
[iliatu piottst luund Hu iiisiiKiation < onlauu d 
m Hit' ih poll on Indian ( oiistitutionil Jhloiiu 
Hint Hu peoplt ol India, ait iinht to. ii spon- 
sible govt'iiimi nt 

'Fill' Ml-Iudia Miisiiin T amie h e ph deplo’ts 
til alotme ol sonu' ot Hu tiiiHid h idtis ol 
till ( (unnmnit V tioni this Sjx t lal N ssions oi ilu 
I' '4!i( and oijct an an ])ii(s on oeoid its re s- 
I'tHuil hut hi m jnott st maaist tlu 11 e miljniu d 
I'll IK t latum lu spite ot tlu le pe ile el [ua^i is eii 
Hu I omm^lllit^' U)i H 1 11 it It oe* 

'Ilu All-India Aluslini It inm on e aminen*- 
piii IMS Hu' iinpoitance' oi iii.iknar eliu' [iiov- 
''I'liis loi an adt rante <ind stpa ite* re I'lesenti- 
tuiii oi the' ^lUss ilinaiis on all se lf-no^clnmg 
•U'-Htutions whieliwullhe (onsHtiit<d on Hie in- 
lujiiiatioii ot the piO])Osed coiistitiitioiuvl 
n texjiis 

'I'hat tlu \H India Aluslnn Beanne is of 
‘^M'lnioii that it is e sse'nt 1 il lor the wu Hare of the 
huhan people that the liuh m T/e gislatim* should 
^'nve Hu SiUiU' liee (loiii III I'scal matteis as arc 
I ' iij'ive'd by the se II guneiiimg dominujiH oi the 
I • Uipne • 

' Modifications Suggested.' The ITononrablo 
""^'d \a/ir Hasan moved the following re^olu- 
( lulls —The All India jlliislim JUiague afiirmn 
Hut the introduction oi a s vs tern of ^esponRible 
hovornmeut should proceed simultaneously lu 
the Coutral as well as the Provincial Govern- 
laentn The All India Muslim League Whllt 
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wehoiimiu the Kefioit on Indian Constitutional 
pKlonus jm an e ante st atte'in])t to lh»eialiZe 
Indnm jiolitieal institutions mul re'cognising 
tint some (d tlu jiie/jieisals eoiistit iite d an ad* 

\ iiiti' on the' pn-^ent eonditums in some diret- 
tioiis, oi oianiou that tiu' re toiunundatioiH 
is a wholt lie misatisl.n ton and k gie'ts that 
tlu selieiiu hols to apiueeuito the' pcctiliur 
pe>silu>n ol Hu Mns^ ilmans ol India and cvincts 
I w.int ol sMiipUhv with tile ii interests 

'’Ilu 1 ( ujiu Is luiHii 1 ol o])jnioii that the fol* 
lowing n oddii 'tion and e luuives m the pioposals 
.ue luee'-s'n toiendeiHie s( he me ol le’Joims a 
sul)stan(nl -te]) tow. nets Ihsponsdiio Hovern* 
me nt 'Ilu inoportion oi the iliissalmaiun the' 
X-se mhh .nid tlu J>egislitiv( touiicils as laid 
down ill Hu C'ongiess h.i^ue hcheine must be' 
mtint.mueJ Tlu measiiii ot control that Pai- 
li ime nt uul Se-eiitaiv of State e \t icise ovel 
Indnn .ill.ni -- sjtonKl 1 h 1 i l.ixod as s nbje ( ts are* 
jtim-hiied to poyailai lontrohtiom time to 
I time , ami m tlu e.ise ot re se i\e d snbteets the 
je m lal .md finimial rontiol ol Pailuiiiunt 
and Hu Se(ietar\ ot 'st.ite siionJdiiot lie substi- 
Hite dbv Hu lontiololHu thAe iniiu nt ot India 
IS loll j .is Hu' < oseiuiuentoi India is not madi' 
lidh It spewisible' to tin in ople The Council 
<d Jndi.i sliould he ahohslu d .iml Hie Secretary 
ol , St.it ' should he .I'-sisIt (I 1)\ two under-see re- 
1aui-',(m' m V horn should .alwa\ s he an Indian. 
'File' e st ihlishiiu nt cliiiges ot the' Intlia Oftce 
sho.ild t)( fi’ u ( (i on tlu British os<^muit('H The 
( oinmitte e to li{' ajipomte'd to e \ninine and ro- 
Dort on Hu me st nt constitution oi the Council 
ol Ineh i si oijjd (ont.nn an .iileouate' Indian 
(hment lie wokI^ “ Hoexl Go^enlmfnt ’ in 
re'fomnu’nd ition "> of the' lienort should he 
e ithe'i tie ail\ dchiu d 01 d( let-e d There should 
he no Prn\ Count il i or India The Indian ele- 
ment in the 1' \( eutne Council of the (rovernor 
General should not he' less than half of the 
total nimibei ol nu mix rs Jn making such 
apiioiutnu nts the dainis of the Ulussalmans 
should he homo 111 mind 

Powei nia\ he tale n for the apimmtmcnt of 
Vnth'r-Secirt uu «3 hut the majority of these* 
should he appointed from amongst the elected 
mmubeis ol the Legislative Assemhh 'Hie total 
strength of the Tn-gislative Assemblv should be 
1 lO, of whom four-fiftlis should be elected- The 
President and Vice-President of the Legislative 
As^iembly ‘should be elected by the Assembly. 
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The Council oi: btato inay be retamtd provided 
that a system oi reserved and transierred sub- 
jects similar to that proposed lor the Provinces 
IS adopted for the Cential Government and that 
in the legislature of India the certiiicate ol the 
Govcrno’’-tfeneral*in-Couiicil should not apply 
except to certain iL">erved subjects hertinaltti 
mentioned. The JU'Strved ‘^ubiec.ts should b» 
confined to the Army, the JSavy, Foieign and 
Political relations between the Govt'rninent ol 
India and othe r pow\ in e\ce pting re lations with 
the Colonies anel Dominions, incl lullin’: the dec- 
laration ot war and enteiing into tieaties anel 
matters directly aih etimj; tin peaei , tianquihtv 
and safety ol the country 

Governor General’s Powers —In tU- 

Council 01 State hall the m(mbei> shall be 
elected, oiie-tKird oi tin* < leeted nieinlurs be 111/ 
^Fusealinans to b( elected by ilu^lnu coiistilu- 
enoies. 

The ccrtihf ate of the Goveinoi-fb neial should 
not apply to matteis ottu r than iiseived sub 
jects and only in casts directly allectiiejr the 
peace, tianqinhty and saletj' ol the (ountie 
11 the Governor-Gene lal dissoivi s tin D gnl.i 
tive A«>S( mbly he shall summon atresh Assembl} 
within thicc months ol sueh dissolution 

The CTOvernor-Gem ral-in-Couneil and not lln 
Governor Cnme i<d alone should have the j>owei 
to pxss oidiraucf s 'I In lludge t lu the legi^ 
lativc AsscnibU should tollow the ‘•auu pioee 
duie as the rroMneid I'lidjeT. mun/Ga muiundis 
Iteserved Subu els to include only J.a\v, Ju-tiee 
and Polici , (exee pt pri-oiis) and tin le '-houl i I c 
a comph t(‘ sejiaiation ot Uidieud ami J'\e eiitne 
lunctions at once. 

The status and salary of tin* I\h»ust( is shill 
be the same os that oi tin membe rs ol ibe 1 \( 
cutivc Council 

Complete Provincial autonomy be a^sund 
by terms ol the statute w itliin six yi ajs isio «td- 
ditional members shall be a]'i)ointed without 
portloiios The Liagiie disaiuies with llu 
recommendation that additional member 01 
numbers may be appointed to the Provincial 
Executive Councils by the Goxeinoi liom among 
his senior othiials lor puiposes ot consultation 
and advice only The Governor hall not have 
power to summon either part 01 his coum ij 
separately Power inM> be taken to appoint 
undcr-secretarus provided tliat the under- 
secretaries so appointed shall be trom among tin 
elected memberfc ot the Dgislutive Council 


The Legislative Council shall consist of foui- 
flfths (dected and one-hlth nominated members 
The Legislative Council shall elect its own 
Piesidcnt and \ ice -President The re-transfti 
j of transit ried subjects to the li'-t ol reserved 
subiects ill case ol mal-adiumistration slmll 
cjnlv take plact with the sanction ot the Pailia- 
nunt The Legislative (Joumil shall have th< 
right to vote the salaiy ot mmisteis live yeais 
j atte‘r the lust Council 

The status of -Ajincr-]\r< iwara and In llu 
should b<' th it ol a Ju gnl.ii Ihovmce and that 
j iiounlai goV( innu'nt and i Ikctivu (ontiol in tin 
alhiir-. ol the lot al govi inment ‘'hould be giantt d 
; to tlieii pcopit 

I The pt It t iitages ot rt rniitnu nt in India ol tin 
pnblit s<ivi(ts, iiitludmg the Jndian Ciul 
' StiMct, ’ bould b( giu vMth 50 pi 1 ctnt am) 
jineieasis bv li pt 1 cunt annnally until tin 
i jio-itioii is 11 vuvvtd bv till Commission 'llu 
j Lt .igue cbjt cts lo the time stalt ol piomotioii 
st't out in leeomnii ndatioa Ao CuS ot the Jlepoit 
J A’l pt Isons ( itht 1 itfjuiltdin i ncland 01 india 
should It (( ive t dual pav ^^o aliowanci'S to In 
giantt d to pt isoiis n ciuitc d in Luiopc lor tt 1 
vice in India or to those reciuited in India lor 
serviet in Lurope 

'Jhe All Jiidia ]\JU'-hm Lt agut antlioiisrs fh, 

' Council Ol the League to taki stt'ps to send .1 
, deputation to 1 nglanu at an c arly datt to work 
I eonjointlv with tlu Coiigush dt putation in tiu 
mattei ot rtlorms m aeccudanee witli tlu itiiii 
ciples int oii)oiat( (1 in the rt solutions passed 
111 this spt eial session ol tin All India lilusluii 
Ltagut and to sttuie loi tin JMussalmans of 
; India due it cognition ol tin ir lights toi enabling 
tin m to t.ike tluir piopei piact in the reioim 
political constitution ol tlie eounti> 

* Tht3 All-India Muslim I oagut while gtnerfilh 
eoinltiniiing tin conclusion^ aiiivt d at bj tlii 
Rowlatt Committee, itcoids its einphitiL 
' jiiott st iigainst the a^pi rsions east in tin n pt'd 
, on the lo\altv ol tlu Alu^saliuan communiU 
I and naving it gaid to the iin thodol investigation 
adopted, (it elures its eoriMction tliat the coiitlu 
' sions airiveel at by the committee rt gardu'e 
the existtnec ol a ‘•euitious movement in thf 
(cnninuuitv are not corrett J’hc Liagut 
lurthei t luphatieally dt clan s that it cannot a 
ec pt the It maik-. oi tin sa^d i oinmitti e rcgaidinK 
somi cil tin resprett dleadt is ol tin coinnnnittv 
unUss and until the matt iials on vvjiich tlu 
eommitttt ploUs^ to base then coueliisiou^ 
( aie tested Hi a couit oi law, 1 


MODERATE CONFERENCE RESOLUTIONS. 


The following resolutions wcic iias-ed at tlu 
Special Atoderatc Conic it nee lie Id 111 llomhaj 
In November — 

‘"This Conteitnce oth its loval hoiuagt lo 
the throne and person o) His Alajestv tht' King 
Emperor, and t xprt ss< s its gratit'cation at the 
anwounct luent I v Ills Ala jt sty oi tile intendt cl 
visit of Ills iU)5<il Highiuss tlu Ihinec ol Wak^ 
to India where the Couteiciut is conMdit a 
warm and enthusiastic w’eleonio asHUiedlv 
aw’ait him ” 

“This Confcrinec njoiee*^ at the decisively 
hopotul turn Wliieh the gieat war has taken 
n favour ot Great Piitaln and her gallant 


Allies and feivintly hopi's that the wai 
soon end in the (omplete triiiinjih ol tlu idi.il" 
loi which the Allied Powers were compclltdto 
unsheath tlnu ‘•woid, and evpiesses its detd 
mination toen^me that until the llnal vieterv 
is W'on, India will continue' tort iidt 1 to <mvi n 
meiit tinstintf clly and whoii -heailt'diy whakw^ 
assistance and st ivut' she can m tlu suctt^diilj 
pioseeution ol the war.’ 

Kao Bahadur 11 N JIudholKar, of Amraotii 
moved — ’ 3 his (onteiiiHe coidially wclconu^^ 
the reform proposals otthe Hecrelaiv <'i 
State and the Viceroy oi India as eonstitntiUc 
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a distinct advance on present conditions both 
as regards the Government of India and the 
Provincial Governments and also a real and 
substantial step towards the progressive renlisa- 
tion of ‘ responnlbie government in the 
Provincial Governments in due fulfilment of the 
terms of the announcement of August 20, 1017 
As such this Conference accords its heartv 
support to those proposals and, while suggesting 
necessary modifications and improvements 
therein, expresses its grateful appreciation of 
the earnest effort of Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Chelmsiord to start the country on a career 
of genuine and lasting progress towards the 
promised goah 

Sir Hormusji A. Wadya moved -- This 
Conference regards all attempts at the con- 
demnation or rejection of the reform scheme 
as a whole as ill advised and in particular 
protests emphatically against the reactionary 
attitude assumed towards it by the Indo 
Association and some European public bodies 
in t'ns country which is certain to produce if 
siiecessfully persisted in, an ext-rerndy unde''ir- 
able state of 1( cling beU\een England and India 
and imperil the cause of ordered progress m this 
eoimtiy This Conference, therelorc. most 
earnestly uiges His Majistv’s Gove riiineiit and 
Parliament of thi UniU d Kingdom to give effect 
to the provisions of the scheme and the suggi's- 
tions of its suppoitcrs in regard the icto as carl> 
as possible by suitable legislation 


The Government of India.— The Hon 

Ml C Y Chmtamani movi d — <n) Ihis 
Confciencc, while making due allowance lor 
the necessities or drawbacks of a transitional 
scheme, urges that having regain to the 
terms of the announcement of August 0 
lUlT, andm order that the progress of linba 
towards the goal of a sell-governing unit ol Hu 
British Empire may lie tacilitati d and not 
unduly delayed or liampeied as also with a view 
to avoid the untoward consequences of a legis- 
lature containing a substantially elected popular 
element being allots ed merely to indulge in 
criticism unchceked by responsibilltv, it is 
essential that the principle of responsible 
government ” should be introduced also in the 
Government of India, simultaneously with a 
similar form in the Provinces There should 
therefore, be a division of functions in the 
Central Government into ‘ reserved ' and 
* transferred ’ as a part of the present instal 
ment of reforms and the Committee on division 
of ^unctions should be instructed to investigate 
the subjects and make recommendations 
(b) While, as suggested above, some measure 
of transfer of power to the Indian Legislature 
should be introduced at the commencement, 
provision should be made for future progress 
towards complete responsible government ot the 
Government ot India by speciflcally authorising 
the proposed periodic Commissions to inquire 
into the matterand to recommend to Barliament 
such further advance as may be deemed neces- 
sary or desirable in that behalf, (c) This Con- 
ference recommends that the composition of 
the Council ot State should be so altered as to 
ensure that one-half of its total strength shall 
consist of elected members. (<i) This Conference 
urges that legislation of an exceptional character 


having the effect of curtailing ordinary rights 
'iUch as the freedom of the press and public 
meetings and open judicial trial, should not be 
carried through the Council of <^tate alone, or 
in spite ot the declared opinion of the Legislative 
Assembly of India, except in a tirn^ of war or 
internal disturbance, without the approval 
of the Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons proposed to be set up under the scheme, 
unless such legislation is of a temporary charac- 
ter and limited to a period of one year only 
the said legislation being in any case made 
renewable without such approval in the last re- 
sort (e) The power ot certification given to the 
Governor-General should be limited to matters 
involving the ditencc of the country, foreign 
aud political relations, and peace and order and 
should not be extended to ‘'good government’* 
generally or * sound hnaneial administration.’* 
(h The Indian element in the Executive Govern- 
ment of India should be one-half of the total 
number ot mt'Uibers ot that Government, 

The Hon Sir Faziilbhoy Currimbhoy moved * 
“Saving siieh equal and equitable Imiierlal 
obligations as may be agreed nnon as resting on 
all parts ot the Empire, the Government of 
Indhi, acting iindcr the control ot the Legisla- 
tun , should eu joy the same power of regulating 
the fiscal policy of India as tlie Govern- 
ment^ ot the selt-gov( rniiig Ttomiruons enjoy 
ot u gulatiiig their ti'^cal policy ’ 

Provincial Reforms —The Hon Mr. V. S # 
Shiinivas Sastii — ‘ (!) (a) The status and 
emoluments of ministers ‘•hould be identical 
with those of executive councillors, and the 
Governor should not have greater power of 
contiol over them than over the latter (b) 
\V hate VI r power may be given to the Governor- 
)ii-(’ouncil to Interfere with the decisions of tho 
GoMinoT and ministers on the groimd of their 
,)().dltl< < hects on the administration ot tho re- 
st ivt d sub|tcts, coriesponding power should be 
givt'ii to the Governor and mimsters In respect 
ot decisions ot the Govemor-in-Council affecting 
directly or indirectly the administration of tho 
transfi rred subjects (t) Tlie proposal to appoint 
an additional member or membi r8,from among 
the senior otlicials, without portfolios and with- 
out vote, for purposes of cousuitation and advice 
only, but ao members ol the executive govern- 
ment in the provinces should be dropped, (d) 
Heads of Provincial Governments in the major 
Provinces should ordinarily be selected from the 
ranks of public men in the United Elingdom. 
(g) No administrative control over subjects 
vested in Provincial Governments should be 
“reserved” in the Central Government, parti- 
cularly in respect of “ transferred ” heads, (f) 
Tho Government of India should have no pow'cr 
to make a supplementary levy upon the province: 
thej may only take loans from the latter on 
occasions of emergency. (2) This Conference 
lecornmends that the largest possible number 
of subjects should be included in the “transfer- 
red ’’ list in every province as the progress and 
conditions of each province may justify and that 
none mentioned in the illustrative list No. II 
appended to the repoit should, as far as possibie, 
be “reserved “In any province ” 

Prof. H G. Limaye, of Poona, moved 
“The Franchise should be as wide and the 
composition ot the Legislative Council should 
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be as liberal an cirrainst,aiicos iiiav admit in 
each Province, the number ol repre:^entativeb 
of the general territorial electoiates being H\ed 
III cverv ca'ic at not less tlun one-hall ot the 
whole Council (b) llic eleitcd element in the 
Provincial *■ Legislative Couiuils hlionld be 
tour-tifths ol the total slreucth ol the Councilh 
at least in the nioie advanced VroMin ( s (0 
Ihe Fraiiclnsc should bi so bioad and tin eke- 
toraies so dc m-^kI a^ to ‘-i cure to all elesst s ot 
tax-pavi rs th( n dm rcpieM'iitition bv election, 
and th(‘ interests ol those < oinnmnities in IMadrns 
and Poinbay, iKCsau and (Kculun uhn at 
present demand sjn eial dedoial ])iot((tion 
should be ad^'quately salt gu ink d bv intiodiu irm 
^ system ot plural coiistitm ncu s in wlutli a 
reasonable number ot scats should b( iescr\ed 
fortho.e coniumiiitK s till the md Pailiamentan 
enquiry {i) IMahomeiLin n pristntalion lu ( vuv 
loculature should be in tlu proportions men- 
tioned in the scheme adopted lev the Convri'ss | 
and the Mudim League at Luclniow in l‘d( 

(e) In the case ol any commnmt\, tor whicn 
separate special dedorates n»iv be d( ( nu d 
at present nei t'ssurs , partitijiaiion in tin cn m ral 
tromtonal chet orates Mhitliei as \ot{is oi 
candidates, should not be perniitUd {)) it 
shall be lett to the o[>tiou ot an indi\i<liiil 
belonging to a commnnda whieh is givi n srpaiati 
representation to enrol hini'di a- i \oti i < illid 
in the geucral oi the comm'mnl eh ttciak ” 1 

, Other Proposals —Ihc llonbk Mr I> fe 
Kamat, of Poona, moV( d — 

I (a) Itshoulii be piovidf'd that whe n a Conm il 
Is dissolved bv the CoM'inor, a liv‘>b eh etioii 
should be held and the new Council -iimmomd 
not later than tour months ,iftei the dissolntion 
(6) Some provision should l.o made toi tb* 
appointment and co-optioii ot quail lu cl 
Indians on the junodic Commissions piopo^< d 
to be appointed every ten or twidvc v^eais and it 
should further be provided that the lust pt nodic 
Commission shall come to India and submit its 
recommendations to Parliament befoK tin opirv 
of the third L( gislative Conneilattei tin' ilefonn 
Scheme comes into opt lation and that evt n 
subsequent periodic Commission should be ap- 
pointed at the end of eveiv ten V>ais (c) The 
Legislative Councils should have the right to 
elect their own Prtsidcnts and Viee-Presidt nts 
II (a) This Contcrence thank' the lS>cntary ot 
State anil the Viceroy for rccommt'nding that 
all racial bars should be abolished and lot n cog- 
nising the principle ot recruitment ot all the 
Indian public services m India and in England 
instead of anyseivice being recruited iorevclu- 
sivcly in the latter country (6) This Con- 
ference strongly urges that Indians should be 
nominated to 2'i p( r cent , to start with, of 
King’s commissions in the Indian Array and (2) 
t^t adequate provision for training them should 
be made in tins country itselt (c) All racial 
inequalities m respect of trial by jury, the rules 
made under theArms Act, etc should be removed, 
and the latter should be so amended as 
to provide for the possession and carrying ol 
Arms by Indians under liberal conditions (rf) 

A complete separation of judicial and executive 
functions of all District Officers should be made 
at least in all major Provinces, at once and 
the Judiciary placed under the jurisdiction of 
the highest court of tlie Province. 


The following resolution was put from tli< 
chair — “Tlik Canfercnce, \^luI( generally 
approving of the proposals embodied m tin 
Jk'port regarding the India Office and Parba- 
iiK ntary eonliol, uiges (a) Tliat the admi- 
nistrative Control of Parliament ovoi the 
(jfo\crnm< nt ol Indiaoxeic ised thiongh theSiere- 
l.M V of State should continue ext ( jitin so far as 
lie c.oiitrol oi the k gi^latUK on the t.potibsub- 
-^litiited ior the presiut T’ailiamniLaiy control 
(li) That Indian ojHinon should be rt jirc'suitui 
on till Oomimttce appointed to icport upon the 
Ol g.imsation ot tin* India Oilioe and tlu' evidence' 
ot fndian wilnessts iiiviti d (r) 'That at ke^t 
.1 iinijor ]),irt ot the cost oi the India Oth((' 
-.hoiild be bonu' b^ tlu' Lritish 1 NcliMpui (d) 
Tint until th(' indin Coum li ran be abolisluii 
l)V sulntitutnig Indian contiol lor llu' contiol 
o' Parlianunt ovt i thi alkurs ot India, it 
slionld be a meie advisoiv bodv svilh its streiigllv 
iv duced to S membeis, tour oi whom should In' 
Indians ” 

Deputation to England —Mi JM 

Sam.uth moved tlu' < b vi nth and last resolution 
as tollows — -“pt) This CVmteiencc ap])nmts 
a Conimiti^i' conhisting ot the lolloping gentli'- 
nit n udh powti to .idd to t'e ir number to 
stleti a dt putation to piocitd to Imglmd 
at a tune to tu dt tt innnt d by tlu ComLuttei in 
consulLition with tlu Ihitish CoiiimiftK of tin' 
Indian Kitional Eongnss to urge on Britisli 
state-iiun, numbeis ol liotli llonsts ot Pailia- 
nuut, poldital associitions, tin pMss and tlu 
I Ikitish pulilic gtneralis the uisdom ami in cis- 
sit\ ol supporting tht IMontagu-Chelmsloul 
Klorm sdiiine and giving legistdivt (lUct to 
it at an eailv dat' with si- h modilicatioii*' and 
impioveiucnts as ha\( bioii loimulaUd oi 
lsiiggst(d 111 the toil going resoUitioiis (b) 

, 'I'lu said (’omnuttcf , with powei to add to thiii 
I iiumlx r should also takt st( ])s totorm a propel h 
I f-oiistituL'd peimam nt oiganisation ot tht 
' paitv w'lth bianclus m tlu' vaiious Ihovmcts 
with a vu w' (t) to do sustained wmik lor the 
politic,!] piogriss and tin moral and matdiil 
U( Half ol tlu peoplt', >2) to giV(* combined 
expression tioiii tinu to time to tlu (oiisidend 
opinion ot thi part v on matti rs ol piiblicinti rt sl 
and ( t) to iniorm and educate itiiblic opinion 
in this countr;) in suppoit ol its view s , methods 
and poluv” Cominittei —The lion Mi 
Surendia JWith Bannerjta, Chan man , tlic Don 
Sir Dmsha Edulji Wacha, Vu e-dhairman 
j Sir K (r Chandavarkar , Vice Chairman, Sii 
llajondia hath MooKdjce , Sir P S Sivoswamy 
I Aiiyer, Sir Iknodc Cliuiider Mittd, the I Ion 
Sii Fa/uibhov Curnmtdioy , Sir Bipm Krishna 
Boac , Sir Cangadhair.io M ChitnaMs , Sii 
H A Wad va , Ilao Bain dur P k MudholUar, 
the Hon Mr M Joshi , the lion ]\Tr Mian 
Muhtimmed Sha'^ , the Hon Pandit Jagat 
Narayan , the Hon S\ed Altai All, the lion 
Mr Y S Shrmiva'^a Sastri , tlie lion Dr Tej 
Bahadur Sapru , the lion M Provash Chandia 
JNIlttra , Dr Surahwardv . the Hon Hat Bahadm 
Krishna Shha\ , Dew'an Bahadur C Karunaknra 
Menon , Mr G H Sctalvad , Dr Man char Lai 
of Lahore , the Hon Mr B P Paranp'ye , 
Eabu Satyauand Bose , Babu Prithvvis Chandra 
Kay , Mr. 1) C tihose , and Mr. V K Kothari , 
Mr. N. M. Samarth, and the Hon, Mr. C. Y* 
Chintaniani, hccrctaiies. 
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The Indian National Congress. 


The following record of the early work oi 
the Congress is written by the Hon Sir Dinshah 
Wacha . — The Congress was practically founded 
lu 1885 by the late Mr. Allar- Octavian nume, a 
retired ncnnbeT of the Indian Civil Service, 
and the son of the distinguished Joseph Hume, 
M P , whose radicalism is so well known 
and who was one of the chief advocates of 
Hetrenchment and Keform m the House of 
Commons in the forties or fifties. Mr. Hume had 
a distlngui^shed career m the service In hin 
younger days when Collector and 'lagistrate at 
Etawah, ho had rendered invaluable service in 
quellmg the Mutiny in its incipient stage For 
this service he was created a Civil Companion of 
the Bath, a rare honour m those days for a 
young Anglo-Indian Civil Servant He retired 
from the service m 1883 after having honour- 
ably filled several high offices, the last of which 
was the Home Secretaryship of the Oovem- 
ment of India The policy of Lord Lytton's 
Government (1870-80) had aroused discontent 
in the country The imposition of the Ver- 
nacular Press Act, commonly known as the 
Black Act, and the uncalled for hostilities with 
the Amir Sliere All of Afghanistan which culmi- 
nated in the Second Afghan War were the 
subject of much adverse criticism amorg th( 
most moderate but enlightened Indians m all 
parts of the country It was recognised In all 
quarters that the people should organise them- 
selves by way of a conference to ventilate theii 
grievances Correspondence was passing among 
the Indian leaders of thought in the diflerent 
provinces as to the formation of such a con- 
ference on a sound and permanent footing 
The viceroyalty of Lord Ripon (1880-84) 
gave the necessary stimulus and encouragement 
Thus by 1883, when Mr Hume retired, the idea 
of the Conference had so far taken body and 
form that, with the sympathetic support of 
Mr Hume, a Union was established after he 
had in 1883 the genuine support of iran\ 
sterling friends of India in Parliament, especially 
John Bright and Mr Stagg Mr Hume had 
been a silent but watchful observer of events 
and felt that he must give his active supiiort 
to the movement, his heart being fully prepared 
to ameliorate the social, economical and politi- 
cal condition of the Indians He was in close 
communication with the leaders in various 
¥ provinces. Here it may also bo worth while 
recording the fact that durmg the preliminary 
stage of the inception of the Congress, Mr 
Hume, who had retired to Simla, had had the 
opportunity of consulting Lord Hufferin on 
the subject and it is a fact that His Lordship 
was at one with the object and greatly encour- 
aged Mr Hume in His mission. Subsequently 
after 1888 His Lordship, for reasons of his own, 
which have never been authoritatively declared, 
chose to assume a hostile attitude towards the 
organisation but it Was effectually m^ by the 
speech which Mr. George Yule made In December 
1888 at the Congress of Allahabad. * 

First Session. 

Progress was so far made as to formulate 
the ntogramme of a first meeting in Poona 
which at the time was the seat of great political 
activity. The Christmas week of 1886 was 
resolved upon for the inauguration of the Con« 


fercncc. Unfortunately, when the nrepara* 
tions were being made cholera broke out in the 
City of Poona and it was deemed unsafe to 
Invito delegates there Accordingly tin seat 
of the first assembly was hurriedly transferred 
to Bombay under the auspices of the Bombay 
Presidency Association, with its then active 
honorary ecretaries, Messrs Pherozeshah 
M Mehta, Kashin. ith Trimbuk Telang and 
Dipslia Eclulji Waclia It was at the same time 
resolved to christen it. “ The Indian National 
Congress, " havii'g regard to the fact that its 
principal aim was faithfully to echo the publio 
opinion of all India So many misleading 
statements were made during the earhest 
years of the Congress as to its aims and objects 
that it may be useful to relate what they are 
as laid down by Mr Hume himself in a speech 
he made at Allahabad in 1888, on the eve of 
the session of the Fourth Congress at that 
centre Firstly, he prefaced his enumeration 
of the objects by stating that " no movement in 
modem historical times has ever acquired, in 
so sliort a period, such an appreciable hold on 
the minds of India, none has ever promised 
such wide reaching and beneficent results." 
Further on, it was observed that “ the CJongress 
movement is only one outcome, though at 
the moment the most promment and tangible, 
of the labouis of a body of cultured men, 
mostly bom natives of India, who some years 
ago banded themselves together to labour 
silently for the good of India ” As to the 
fundamental principles of the Congress they 
are — 

Vintly, the fusion into one national whole of 
all the different and discordant elements that 
constitute the population of India ; 

Secondly, the gradual regeneration along all 
lines, mental, moral, social and political of the 
nation thus e\olved ; and, 

Thirdly, the consolidation of union between 
England and India by securing the modiflea- 
tion of such of the conditions as may be unjust 
or injuiious to the latter country. 

The Split. 

It was on the fundamental principles above 
stated that the Congress earned out its appoint- 
ed work midbt much misrepresentation, 
obloquy and even abuse, till 1907 when an 
extreme faction of delegates deliberately chose to 
raise a split in the united camp At the (^kmgress 
held in Surat in that year the session had to be 
abandoned owmg to the violent outbreak of 
the factional spirit of those who since have been 
known as " Extremists," in contrast with the 
overwheliBmg majority of those entertaining 
sober views who are called " Moderates ; " 
but if the proceedings were for the time aban- 
doned, it was not without the leading men 
immediately organising themselves on the 
spot to take ways and means for the bolding 
of future congresses and for the purpose of 
framing a written constitution of which the 
most important part waa the creed of the 
Ctongress In other words, the unwritten aims 
and objects of the Ckmgress were reduced to 
writing in a crystallised form. As such it may 
be repeated here, as it ehould dispel all doubts, 
misgivliifs or misunderstandings of the true 
alms and objects of the (Congress. 
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•*lhe objects of the Indian ^National 
CorRress are the attainment by the people of 
India of a 8 yst(^m of Govennnent snmJai to 
that enjo>ed by tlie self-governing members 
of ihe British Empire, and a participation by 
them in the ngiits and responsibilities of the 
Empire on equal terms uith those members 
These objects arc to be achle^ed by consti- 
tutional means by bringing about a st< *ul^ 
reform of the existing system ot admini-^tra 
tion and by promoting national unity, tostfrmg 
pubhc spirit and developing and oiganisin^ 
the irteliectual, moral, cconoimc and mdubtinv' 
resources of the country ” 

Every delegate tn the National Congress 1 
obliged by the Congicss Committie ot tin 
province fiom which lie is sent to express m 
writing his acceptances of the above cie(,i 
and his wiilmgruss to abide by the Constitution 
and the rules framed under it 

This Constitution ha 5 been in lull woihm; 
order since IboH It is imaitciable save by u 
Resolution of a majoiity m Congress as^ombltd 
It provides a giiiiiiig 01 directing start of chosen 
leaders selected by eai h piovince ami annualh 
confirmed from tlie platform of the Congicss bv 
the President, Ex-Presid( rits, Seendaiies and 
other office- bcaiers aie nominated ex-ojjiryj 
members and the whole Committee is known 
by the name of the All India Congioss Con- 
nrittec The provinces aie tlie same as th< 
territorial divisions of the Gov^rnm^nt 01 
Jndia The Committee of each Provmec 
called the Provincial Congre<-s Comnittre on 
whom devolves the dutv, under the constitu- 
tion and the uiJcs, of calling meetings for tni 
election of deli gates, suggc'-tmg subj'ats t-o lx 
brought forvvaid for tlie considciation ol tli< 
Oougresb and all cognate maltcn. 'JTie Congress 
deciaies each year at the close of the se^<-ion 
where the next Congicss is to be held Tiie 
town or city where it is to be held begins to 
make all piep.irations fully six months b( fon 
the date of the holding of the session which 
has hithert.o invariably be* n during the threi 
days immediately succoeduig Chnsimns 
Dav That period is specially selected owing 
to the great convenience it atlords to all 
of delegates m the country to attend — a con- 
venienee not ortered at any otJier time duiing 
a year A Jleccption Committee is foin ed 
with a leading person as its Cha'rman ’J’hat 
Committee divides its woik among vanou'' 
sub-committees such as finance, coriespoi 
dence, housing, feeding and so on A barn' 
of active young persons volmiteer to seivi 
the ditTcrent sub-committecs Formeil\ 
they were cluefly selected from among tin' 
stucient class but owing to the ordeis of 
Government in the Education Department, that 
Btudents should take 00 active part in [lolitics 
volunteers are now wholly recruited fiom tin 
circle ot men of businesc or profcBsiori. Apart 
from the dehgati.s who generally number from 
500 as a mirimmn to l,0t 0 or so as a maximum 
there is always a largi number of visitor- 
80 that the pendal is erected to contain at 
least 5,000 scats There have be»n some 
notable Ckingresses when the number seated 
has come to as many as 10,000 That was 
the number which congre^gated in Bombay in 
1889 when Sir WilUam Wedderburn presided 
and was accompanied from London by the 


late Mr Charles Bradlaugh who afterwards 
introduced tin first llefoim Bill of the expanded 
Legislative* Councils in Parliament in 1890 
i)t It gates Had had to pay a fee of Rs 20 for 
itbtudance up till 1912 but the fee has since 
l>ecn rcdiKcd to Rs 15 They are eliargcd a 
V(iy moderate* fee for the days they aie lodged 
uid boarded Some WTK-to-do delegates hire 
b mgalow^s at their own expense, but the majo- 
iity of defigitob outside those of the piovuice 
wlu're a Congicss is held, generally accept 
(Vmgre'ss accommodalion which in smarter 
towais becomes a veiy serious and uphill task 
inch td 

British Committee 

It may be observed m conclusion that the 
Congress has an organisation also in London 
which is called the Bntish Committee of the 
Congre'ss ft is furnished with funds provided 
by the Indian National Cemgre-s It has an 
establidimemt of its own and attached to it, 
though with independent income, an orgm 
of opinion, ealh'd “India”, which echoes 
the salient evamts of what may have happened 
ev(i> week In India As such it pcrfoims 
useful seivicc It is wadi informed and 1 -, 
lilnrall'v (iitulaled among members of Parha- 
nunt who sympatlu-'C with Indian aspirations 
or take iiiLicst in the general progress and 
w'elfaic of India i'ho Committee consi-ts of 
retired Anglo-Indians and was for years presided 
over bv that welJ-wishei and disinterested fiiend 
of India, Sir William Wedderhuin, fd 1918) 
who was twice elected President of the Congress 
rij( Committee invariibly invites distinguished 
nr leading Indians when m Condon to take 
part 111 its delibeiations 1 'he Committee 
itscdf IS ill constant touch with all proceedings 
m the House of Commons on Inclian affaiis 
and olten helps irembers to put questions 
when needed Some vears ago it formed a 
standing eommittci of men bers of the House 
of Commons and an .attempt is about to bo 
made In u'vive it. The Committee also keeps 
Itself in communication with the India Ofliee 
and often acts as a vehicle of conveying Irichan 
opinion to the Secretary of State As siieli 
the organisition renders valuable service to 
Indian cause m England 

The Congress Re-United. 

For ?ome j^ears lollowuiig 1907 efforts were 
mack to heal th(' split and these were without 
I avail until IrttOwhen .a ri'-united Congress metat 
; Lucknow under the pre^idi ney of Babu Anibica 
Charan Muzumdar of Faricipiir m Bengal 
I The Reforms. 

, Th» attituxe of the Indian National Congri-^ 
towards the Montagu-Che ImsiOid Sehmie 
'lully -^umuiariM d 111 the section Constltutioinl 
'iLiorm in India ( 7 ?) Wdi.at is commonly 
knowoi a- the joint '■clunu oJ tin* Indian Nation 
al CongnsK and tlu Mo lem lAague w'liieh i'* 
discus-^ed in the Montagu-Chelmslord Report 
w'lll be found set out iii the Indian Year Book 
for 191S, pp 659. 600, 601, 602, 663, 661 
605 As IS shown in the section on Constitu- 
tional Refoim the effect of this Scheme wa- to 
sever the nominal unanimity between tlu' 
Moderate and the Extreme WingB. The Con- 
gresB went over entirely to the Extreme Wing 
and the Moderate Party is now setting up it^ 
own orgauisation. 


(See also page 6^8.) 
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The Moslem League. 


The Indian Mosiein League was established ] 
in 1906. Prior to that time the Indian Mos* 
lems had stood aloof from politics Acting 
under the guidance of the greatest man they 
have produced Sir Syed Ahmad, they de\otta 
their attention to education, founding the 
Aligarh ('ollege with the special purpose ol 
making up the leeway of Mahomedans m edu- 
cation, and left politics to the other Indian 
peoples A few Mahoniedans joined the Na- 
tional Congress and took pait in its annual 
sessions , but the community as a whole stood 
aside froni pohtical movements 

In 1906 howe\er changts occuired which 
impelled Indian Moslems to action Under 
the Act of 1892, constituting the Indian Legis- 
lative Councils, there was no specibc iMoslem 
representation and in tlie elections which iiad 
taken place under that Act the Moslems had 
for all practical purjioscs tailed to find selec- 
tion Therefore, when the amendment of tin 
Act and the extension of the representative 
principle were under discussion, they were 
stirred to action. They tcaied lest, uudei an 
academic system, adapted only to a homo- 
geneous people, their distinct communal m- 
terests would cither secure no rejiresentation 
at all, or orly ma'lequatc repo sentation 
They therefore took counsel together and 
approached the Viceroy in deputation, headed 
by His Highness the Aga Khan, and piesented 
their views in an important State paper In 
this they laid stress on their posit.on m the 
following passage — 

“ lleprcscutativc ipstitutions of the European 
type arc new to the Indian people — man\ 
of the most thoughtlul members of our tom- 
munity, in fact, consider that the greatest 
care, torethought, and caution v\ili be mcis- 
sary if they are to be success! iilly adapted to 
the social, icligious and political conditions 
obtaining id India— and that in the absmiei 
of such tare and caution their adoption i^ 
likely, amongst other e\ils, to place our na- 
tional interests at the disposal of an unsjii- 
pathetic majoiity " 

Feeling that the Muhoinedans were a distinct 
community, and that then interests bad sutler- 
cd because they had been imder-rcpieserted, 
the deputation asked tor representation on a 
communal basis, and for repicscntatioii ii 
excess of their actual numerical strength on 
account of the peculiar and historical jrosition 
of the Moslem community This request 
was accepted, and the Impeiial and Proviiuia' 
Councils embodied tlio piincipU ol Slahomedan 
representation on a communal basis 
First Constitution. 

It was felt that in \iew' of the changed con- 
ditions the Moslems should organise their own 
ixiiitlcal society for the expression of their 
communaJ policy This was the origin of the 
Moslem League Tlie rules and ^tegulations 
of the I^eague provided for a a:onstitution, 
with provincial branches, and defined the ob- 
jects of the League in the following language, — 
The objects of the League Bhall be- - 

(a) to promote among Indian Mussalmans 
feellogs of loyalty towards the British Gov- 
ernment, and to remove any misconception 


that may arise as to the inientiocs of Govern- 
mciit with regard to any of its measures : 

(6) to protect the political and other rights 
amt inUic-’ts of Indiuii Mus^aidians and to 
place then needs and aspirations before the 
UoMinincnt in temperate language. 

(() without pivjudicc to the objects men- 
tioned uadrr (a) and (6) of this section, to 
pionuttc -io tar Ob pob^ihle concord and harmony 
between ine Mu-saliuans and other communi- 
ties of India 

Revised Constitution 

In 1012 and 1013 Moslem opinion as ex- 
pic SSI d by the IvC'a .rue underwent a certam 
change Fimt at a meeting of the Council, 
aitciwuids at the annual s( ,sion which was 
luid at Lucknow^, tlu' (.onstitution was amended 
bO as to include m the ohjc.cts of the League 
flic attainment of a 4cni of self-govern- 
ment in India umier tne C'lowu. The objects 
ot the J/ague, cjcfined in the most recent 
publication, aic thus set toith — 

Tlie obu’cts of the League shall be — 

(а) to maintain and piomote among the 
pc. opt' of this countiy feelings of loyalty to- 
wauls the Lntish Liovvn . 

(б) to piotect and advance the pohtical 
ind othci lights and interests of the Indian 

Mussahn.uis 

(t) t-o promote fiiendship and union between 
elk xAiUbNilmans .aid other communities of 
India 

(d) without dctninent to the foregoing ob- 
jects, attamment, under the ingis of the British 
orowii, ot a syst nn ot selt-goveniirent suitable 
to India, thiough coiiolitutional mears, by 
bunging about, amongst others, a steady 
riioin. ot the existing system ot admmistiation, 
by piomotiug national muty, by fostermg 
public spiiit among the peoji'e of India and 
by co-opeiatmg with other communities for 
tlie Slid puixioses 

This change in the constitution of the League 
pioducid much discu-sion and was opposed 
by u any ol the oldei men who had led the 
community. 

London Branch. 

'J’here is a branch of the Moslem League 
in London, ot which the K«td't Hon Syed 
Anur Ah is Brcsi lent In the autumn of 
1913 tne London otlice bearers lesigred, as 
the result ot difiercncts ot opinior with two 
Indian Moslems who were visiting England, 
Mr Mahomed Ah and Mr Vazier Khan, the 
honoraiy secretary of the League. Syed 
Amir Ail thus described the nature of tliesa 
difitrenccs “ an endeavour to capture the 
organisation heie and to impose on it their 
own vviil. To both of these attempts 1 was, 
in the interests ot the Mussalman community, 
bound to take strong objection ” in response 
to stroLg pressure liom the Provincial Leagues 
in India, the London offlcf bearers resumed 
their posts ard the London Branch of the 
League continues under the former personnel. 

The headquarters ot the League are at Luck* 
now. 
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The Christmas Sessions. 


The attitude of the Moslem League towards 
the Scheme for Indian Constitutional Hefoim 
prepar*^(I by Lord Chelmsford and Mr Montagu 
is indicated in the Section Constitutional 
lleform in India i ) The Moslem Lfague 
generally endorsed the views cxpresst d by tlu 
Extreme Wing and the Indian Kational Con- 
gress At the Delhi S('ssiou m Decimlur l ‘)18 
certain speual questions relating to the tutiin 
of Turkey figured pronunentlv in the discu'-sion 
and the following lesolutions inter uho wt n 
liassed — ‘ That the All-Inoia Moslem Li .igm 
entsws its strong inoti “t against thf odiqatirni 
of lerusalem and Aajafiasiiial bv llis ]Maj*st\ s 
lorces and hopi's that all sudi pla* es amII bi 
immediately lestored Ihe Ja amn fnithii 
requests Dis M.^J(st^\ ({o\e]nimn 1 m Mew of 


the wishes ot the Miissalmans of India, to 
its good offleeB to dissuade other Allied Poweis 
liom taking iinv stcjis whieh might adcct the 
position and status ot their holy places ’ 

“That the All-India ^foslern League deems 
it mcessarv to lemind Governnunt of tlu 
dtilaration of policy made hy llis Mnjestv s 
(Jovdimnnt that tlie cjiiestion of the Caliphab 
IS one foi \ros]( m opinion aloin* to decide and 
' l>t gs to point out th.it any dip.irtiii*- Iroin tli.tl 
I I'olicy will calls! gieat risentnunit and ill-feeling 
uiiong iMnss.iliiiens q’he Li agiK' fuitlu 1 
I leqiiests Ills 'Ma|(st\’s (Jo^iTimnnl to dissnadt 
inv \lli( d Towi’i that inighl c out ( mid iti an\ 
'inteifiKiiM w'lth flu qnesijoii fioin taknie 
.iiij action ill this nuilti i 


THE CHRISTMAS SESSIONS. 


The oidinaiV Clulstiuas s(sbion of the Con- , 
gress, whuh w.is held at Delhi, was dominated 
liy the Kxtieiuists of Dcngal, ^Madias .ind Coona ' 
It geneially ajipiovi'd ot thi' lesolntions passed j 
at the sp(‘CHl Congicss, but wdit furtiici in 
urging that the countr\ is ripe foi jijoMmial j 
r(‘spO!isibilit\ at once. The pinicipal icbolutions i 
Were as follows — j 

“That this CongKSs also K-afliims tin k so- 
lution reJating to N If-Covciniimit passed at 
the Special Session of the Congri ss )n Id in 
Bombay subji ct to tlii^, tliat in enw' of tin 
expression ol opinion in the (OUiiti> smet tin 
Bitting of tin said Spi ( lal ^tssnm, this Congii '^s 
is ol opinion that so tai as tin pioxincfs .iie 
concerned fill’ iUspojnib](' Goveinmdit should be 
granted at once and that no put of Biitish India 
should be cxclud' d liom tie bdiefit ot tin* jno- 
posed constitutional n foi ins ’’ 

“ 'L'liat nou-ofiicial Imiopeaus should not be 
allowed to foi in scpaiatc cUctor.itis on tin 
giouud that they repusont tlie mining 01 tin 
tea industries and it tin y au allowed siicii n - 
piescntalioii tin v should lie limiti d to tin 11 1 
proportion conipar(d to the ijopulatioii oi tin 
pioymc’s coueciin d ’ 

“ That this Congrf ss vn ws with gra\e ap])i( - | 
liension the attempt madf in cirtain cpiartiio { 
to assign an inlruoi position lo tin Punjab in ' 
the Kefoim S( In me and urgi s that luningregaid | 
to its political, militaiy and historic alliifoitanc* | 
its wealth education social ad\anceincnt and 
its magnific! nt service dining that last war the 
Punjab bhonld be plat t d on a basis or c quality | 
with Bengal, Madias, Bomba, and tie CnPed 
Provinces.’* 1 

1 

“In view of the pronouncement of President | 
Wilson, Mr Llovd George and other British 
statesmen that to ensure the future peace ot 
the world the principle of Self-Determination 
should be applied to all progressive nations, 
be it resolved that this Congress claims the 
recognition of India bj the British Parliament 


and by the Pc tic c CoidcuiiK is oin juc'gussivi 
u.ition to w lion' tin piinciple of Sclf-Dctii- 
inmation should be ajijihed ’ 

“That in tin' pr.ictK.d appln.dion ot tin 
inincijile in Jndia tin fiist step '-iiould lie tin 
i< moval ot .ill hindrances tofi.c aiscushion .iml 
tin) (foie the' imii'i di.il e ri pc .il ol <ill l.iw^ 
Kgnlitioiis and oidm.uici's KstruDng the Im 
disiussioii of jiolitic il qin stioiis win therm tin 
int'ss, piivati 01 publn meetings 01 otlii rwu"! 
so tli.it tin legitimate' asjui.itions and opiiuoih 
ot -ill Ksidcnts in India may be feailessly i\ 
pi( ssi'd ’ 

“Fuitlni tlie abolition of tin laws, rcgnli 
tions and oidinanccs which conli 1 on the J v 
cutive tin' power to .>ii( st, letain, intern, ext( m 
or irnjnision any Biitisli siilqi ct in Inala outsidi 
file Diocish 01 ordin.uv cfvj] 01 ciiininal law and 
tin assimil.ition ot tin law ol s! dition to that 
ol Jaigland ” 

The p.issing of an \ct ot Pailiament whuli 
will est.ihli^h at an eailv dati complete 
jionsibk Govciiiiiunt 111 liidi.i “ 

“ Win n comjihte Ilespoti'-ibh' (•'oveiniuiid 
shall bf tinis c st ibli^ln cl the final author!’' 
in all intein.d atf.urs shall be the Suiireme be ge 
lativi Assembly as voicing the will of the liidKin 
nation ” 


lb solved fill tin 1 “ that in the ie*constiU( t k'M 
ol tin ImiKiial policy, wluther in matbi^ 
ath'cting tlu inru rn lations ol the nations const) 
tuting It in the epn stioii of ion ign policy 01 1" 
the League of IST itions India shall be acconb d 
the saire position as t’U' si If-govcrmng Don' 
nions “ * 

The Moslem League, also meeting at DcHn* 
passed aresolutlon onself-dcteimination on th' 
lines of that adopted by the Congress. 

The Committees on Franchise and Subjects 
foershadowed in the Bepoit, are nittM 
under the chttlrmanship of lord Southboioug'’' 
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Posts and Telegraphs. 

POST OFFICE. 

The control of the Posts and Telegraphs ' ments. The Presidency Postmasters, indeed, 
oC India is vested m an officer designated Di- havo one or more Superintendents subordinate 
rector- General of Posts and Telegraphs who to thorn When the duties of the Postmaster 
works in subordination to the Government of a head office become so onerous that he Is 
of India in the Department of Commerce and unable to perform them fully liiraself. a Deputy 
Industry The superior staff of the Diicction, Postmaster is appointed to relieve him of some 
in addition to the Director-General himsdf, of thorn, and if still further relief la required 
consists on the postal side of two Deputy Direc- one or more Assistant Postmasters are employed. 
tors-Gencral (who are officers of the rank ot , The more important of the offices subordinate 
Postmaster-General), four Assistant Directors- to the head office are designated sub-offices and 
Cencral (whoso status is similar to that of ^ are usually established only in towns of some 
Deputy Postmasters-Gcneral), and two Personal , importance Sub-offices transact all classes of 
Assistants (who are selected from the staff of postal business with the public, submit accounts 
Superintendent®) ^ ' to the head offices to which they are subordinate, 

For postal purposes, the Indian Empire Is incorporating therein the accounts of their 
divided into eight circles as shown below, each branch offices, and frequently have direct 
m charge of a Postmaster-General — Bengal dealings with Government local sub- treasuries, 
and Assam, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, Burma, The offic4?r in charge of such an office works It 
(Central, Madras, Punjab and North-West ' either single-handed or with tlic assistance of 
JiTontier, and United Provinces The Central , one or more clerks according to the amount 
Circle comprises roughly the Central Provinces of business 

and the Central India and Rajputana Agencies ' Branch offices are small offices with limited 

The Postmasters- General are responsible to , functions ordinarily intended for villages, and 
the Director-General for the whole oi the postal are placed in charge either of departmental 
arrangements in their respective circles, with | officers on small pay or of extraneous agents, 
the exception of those connected with the con- ' such as school-masters, shopkeepers, land- 
\oyance of mails by lailways and inland steam- ^ holders or cultivators who perform their postal 
era winch are entrusted to t hree officers bearing ■ duti(‘s m return for a small remuneration 
the designation of Deput> Po^t-masUi -General ! The audit work of the Post Office is entrust- 
Itailway Mail Service and Sorting All the I ed to the Accountant-General, Posts and 
Postmasters-General are provided with Personal ' Tidegraphs, who is an officer of the Finance 
Assistants, while those in charge of the largest j Department of the Government of India and 
circles are also assisted bv Deputy Po tmastors- i is not subordinate to the Director-General. 
General The eight Postal Circle'? and the ; TTie Accountant-General is assisted by Deputy 
jurisdictions of the three D<'putv Post masiir '^- 1 Accountants- General, all of whom, with the 
General, Railway Mail SdMccand Sorting arc ' necessary staff of clerks, perform at separate 
divided into Divisions each in charge of a Super- [ headquarters the actual audit work of a certain 
iiitendent , and each Superintendent is assisted I number of postal circles 

by a certain number of officials styled Inspector- ' In accordance with an arrangement which 
or Assistant Superintendents , has been in force since 1883, a large number of 

Generally there is a head post office at th(‘ , sub-post offices and a few head offices perform 
head-quarters of each revenue district and othei ! telegraph work in addition to their postal work 
post offices in the same district are usualh I and are known by the name of combined offices, 
subordinate to the head office for purpose-. The policy is to increase telegraph facilities 
0 * accounts The Postmasters of the Cal- everywhere and especially in towns by opemng 
cutta, Bombav, and Madras General Post i " number of cheap telegraph offices working 
Offices and of the larger of the other head post under tlic control of the Post Office. The 
offices are directly under the Postmaster-General telegraph expenditure on account of these 
and the least of them exercises the same powers combined offices is borne by the Telegraph 
as a Superintendent of Post Offices in respect of Department to which the whole of their tele- 
inspections, appointments, leave and punish- grapn revenue is also credited 


The Inland Tariff (which is applicable to Ceylon and Portuguese India except as Indicated 
bclow'l j8 as follows — 


When the 

postage 1 

Is prepaid. 

When the postage When the postage 
is wholly is insufficiently 

unpaid. prepaid. 

Letters Anna. 

Not exceeding 1 tola . . . . ... i 

Exceeding 1 tola but not exceeding 

10 tolas . . . . . . 1 

Every additional 10 tolas or part of 
that weight 1 

Book and pattern paeh^. 

Every lo tolas or part of that weight. . 1 \ 

‘ A 

Double the pre- 
' > paid rate 

1 (chargeable 

' on delivery). 

Double the defici- 
ency (chargeable 
on delivery). 
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Postcard f!. 

Single J anna. 

Eeply i „ 

(ITie post* go on cards of pru’ate manufacture 
must be propkd la full ) | 

Parcels {prepayment compulsory)^ 

Bs a. 

Not exceeding 20 tolas . . 0 2 

Exceeding 20 tolas but not exceeding 
800 tolas.. . .. . 04 

(for every 40 tolas or fraction thereof) 

B^gistration is compiiKor^ m llu case oi 

parcels weighing over 440 tolas 
These rates are not apitlicabk to parcel- 
for Portuguese India. 


Rf‘ji^bation fee 

T^■^ a 

For each letter postcard, hook or pat- 
tern packet, or pare (d to be legi-t. led 0 2 


Ordivnry Moncii Order fees 
On any sum not exceeding Rs 5 .01 


Oq anv sum exceeding 

Es 5 

bi.t 

not 


exceeding Es 10 




0 2 

On any sum ('XC'^'cding 

lls 10 

but 

not 


exceeding Es 15 




0 3 

On any sum exceeding 

Es 15 

but 

not 


exceeding Es 25 




0 4 

On any sum exceeding 

Es 2 

5 up 

t to 



Rs COO ... . .04 

for each complete sum of Es 25, and 4 annas 
for the remainder , pru\ id(‘d that, if the re- 
mainder does not exceed Es 5 the cliarge for ! 
it shall be only 1 anna, if it does not oxcicd 
Rs 10, the cliarge for it shall be onlv 2 anii.i'- 
and if it docs not excei'd lls 15, the charge for 
it shall be only 5 annas 

TelegrapJiie money order fees — The same as 
the fees tor ordinary money orders plus a I 
telegraph charge calculated at the ralis for' 
inland telegrams for the actual number of ' 
words used in the telegram advising the remit- 1 
tance, according as tlie telegram is to be sent 
as an “ Express ” or as an “ Ordinary ” 1 
message. 

In the case of Ceylon the telegraph charge 1 
is at the rate of Re 1 for the first 12 words and 1 
2 annas for each additional word telegraphic I 
money orders cannot be sent to Portuguese 

India. 

Value-payable fees — These are calculated on 
the amount speclhed for remittance to the ' 
sender and are the same as the fees for ordinarj 
money orders. 

Insurance fees. — For every lU 50 of insured 
value 1 anna. 

As regards Ceylon and Portuguese India see 
Foreign 


Aclnowledgment fee. — For each registicred 
article 1 anna. 

The Foreign Tariff (which la not applicable 
to Ceylon except in respect of Insurance fees or 
to Portuguese India cxf«pt in respect of insur- 
ance fees and paicel postage) is as follows — 


Letters. 

To the United King-') 14 annas for the first 
dom, other British I ounce and 1 anna 
Possessions a n d S for each additionnl 
Egypt, including ounce or part of 
the Soudan J that weight 

f 2} annas for the first 
To other eountijis, | ~oune-e and annas 
colonies or pi ices < for every additional 
ounce or part of 
L tint weight 

T>osteards Single . . . . . . 1 anna. 

„ Reply . . . . . 2 annas 

Printed Papers — I anna for every 2 ounces 
or part of that w^oight 

Business Papers — 1 anna for every 2 ounces 
or part of that w^eight, subject to a minimum 
charge oi 21 aun.is lor each packet 

Samples — 1 anna for every 2 ounces or part 
of that weight, subject to a minimum charge 
ot 1 anna for e xch packet. 

(The ratt'S shown above are those chargeable 
when the postage is prepaid ) 

Parcels — (Propavincnt compulsory) The 
rat( s vary with the eoiuitneB to which they arc 
.iddiessed. The rates to the United Kingdora 
ire — 

Via 

Gibral- Over- 

tar land 

Es a p Rr a p 
Not over n 11)3 . .0120 180 

„ „ 7 „ .1 8 0 2 4 0 

„ „ 11 „ . .2 4 0 3 0 0 

Beqihlration fee — 2 annas for each letter, ^ 
postcaid, or packet 

Money Orders —To countries on which 
money orders have to bo drawn in rupee cur- 
rency, the rates of eommission are the same as 
m the case of inland money orders. 

To countries on which money orders have to 
be drawn in sterling, the rates arc as folIow^s — 

Annas. 

Not cxcefiding £ 1 . . . 5 

Exceeding 3t.l but not exceeding £2 . 5 


£2 „ „ 

„ £3 

.. 8 

£3 „ „ 

£4 

.. iO 

£4 n 

» £5 

.. 12 

£6 

f • •i* 

.. 12 
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for each complete sum of £6 and 12 annas for 
the lemaindei, provided that if the rcmaindci 
docs not exceed £1, the charge for it shall lo 
S annas , if it does not exceed £2, the charge loi 
it shall l>3 ) annas , if it does not exceed i i, 
the charge tor it shall bo 8 annas , and if it 
does not oxeetd £4, the charge ioi it shall L( 
10 annas 

Insuranci fees — 

'J’o coimlne-^ other Uiaii 

those named i)elo\v 3 annas for every £' 
lo CJe>lon and rortn- 
giicse India . 2 annas for ciery hs 

1 - 0 

To Mauritius, the Sev- 
chelles, Zanzibar, and 
1-hc liritisli East. 

Afiica, Fganda, and 
^omai hand Ih ol i e- 
torates . 4 annas foi ( vcp, 

AclnouIefJijinrnf ftc — 2 aim is for ladi 
registered article 

Growth of the *^081 Office - M (In < na 
ot lhh7-'\s tin totil niimlar ol ]K)-1 ol ici 
wis 11,74^ and tie total hngth oi mill 1im« s 
IJO/ihi inil(S lor t'n list ]V>u(h Ibis tin 
( OIK spondmg lianus neu lb,4lb and E''>7,f.U(> 
Dining tin \^aj lSb7-bs, tin total nun.lx i ot 
1( tt( rs, no-.t(aids, n» vsii<i]i< is ami jxn Vi t 
yuan out toi d li\(i\ i\as 4 <) 0 , 8 b') U4, vilnh 
i<u the V. 11 lbl7-]s th(' total muiu'k i ol im- 
]('4ist(i(d dill' 1( s ol tin sail ( la^st s com mil 
loi diJiviiv^ plifs tin iiutiilx 1 of oenlMMl 
l( tiers and ]>aclvcts po-.(ed aieonnud to 
1000,808 10'. Tin mimhai ot ]>ai( i 1 iiMil 
aioiclcs gJMii out toi ddi\ii> 111 (In lonmi 


j veai was 4,119,781 as compared with 14,150,948 
' such aiticles posted during the latter veai* 

J 'Hie total number and value of money orders 
^U( d mrred‘cd from 11,705,041 and Ra* 
2 1,70,4',,}:, 5 in 1807-98 to 35,180,^52 and Rs 
<‘70 GO, 27/, rts])Mtivelv in 1017-^8. During 
I tin loiiMM V a; tin totil nnm>)rr of articles 
'I', nod loi ti insiju '.lou bi post vas 320,645 
\\iib Ml I'j-'M' 0 (' (1. ( 1 »r« d snhio ot Rb, 

10,00,02 '.00 i.id tlip emu -.jiondmg hgurcs for 
l'dO-11 M(U 1 loops and Rs 20,88 78,^25. 
X-vlfn ,( ul(,ho>\ Ml mimh ot tin intiodiiction 
m I'M 1-12 ol tin juK nmh i wlm h inland aiticlcs 
lociM.ii'ig M'i)Mit\ lu'l s 01 poitions tin not 
noi . I), i.uiiud, tin tmni's joi 101 “’-18 stand 
•t ; o(a ,(U , uid 80 12,10 (.97 I’lie number 
'd a(t()uu(‘ of»( 11 on Mn hi'oks o. tim Post Olfico 
8,uinj;s lunlv ui< a nom 7 >0,387 on tbe 31st 
Oduli IsOs i(» l,()57,()l'0 it rln nid ot 1017-18, 
>mUi 111 lid I a-t tioi.i Rs 0 28,72,078 to 
'o I . "s J(>,470 .11 tin total anioiint standing 
d iin «((di1. to (h po itois Tin total staff on 
'tie ’1 i Miuli 101 s num])( u d 07,304 The 
tut O'l in III Ksiilt Ol the woikmg ol the Post 
<>1G(< <’ tin \ .11 101^ L8 V is a lUiplus oi 

R‘ 4(.,'.1,,'>7 

'I’lu iKouid oi tin .ntu ill's (>i tin Post 
OiliM Mould not Ik coni])h t it it mmo not 
, nnalioind th.it on tin R t iNlauh 1918 there 
w* u 27 10 5 ntivi !'u tal hiti Insiu inci’ polnii'^ 
vVith Ol ii"U< gate .issunmi ol IF !, 81, 7b, 704 
iml tint diumg i017-lS it disbiipid a sum ol 
Its .5,517)0 to liidnii jMild.iiv pensioners; 
o!<l o\M 10 Mou ot (jsh (fithkates to the 
mihlj' (olhvtid it it own (xiKiise a sum ot 
Rs 5 i ,0 on Kd.iint ol lUslorns duty on 
in . Is .Mid h tt( 1 s tium ahio \d , and sold 17,2U7 
lb'- oi ejiimiic to (In laihlic 


TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT. 


Telegraphs — Pp to 1912 the tilcgranh 
system m India vas admmistned as a sepai.itc 
department by an officer designated Daectoi- 
thnfr.al of Telegraphs Nvho worked m siiborduii- 
tioii to the Government of India in the Dcp.irt- 
nicnt of Commerce and Indnstiy In that ye.ir it 
was decided to vest the control ot Posts and 
Telegraphs in a single officer as an experimental 
measure with a view to the eventual amalgama- 
tion of the two D( partmeiits 
In pmsuance of this pohev an experimental 
amalgamation of thetavo services was introduced 
m the Bombay aiid Central Circles from the 
1st July 1912 The fimd.araental principles of 
this aeheme which followed closdy the system 
in foice in tlie United Kingdom au.l siveral 
other European countries w<ic that the triflic 
UTid engine pimg work oi the Telegraph* Depait- | 
nient should be separated, the former branch 
of work in each Circle b( Ing transferred to the ; 
Postmaster-General assisted by a Deputy 
I ostmaster-General and a suitable number 
of attached officers and the engineering branch 
t“' mg controlled by a Director of Telegraphs in 
tliarge of the two Circles. Subordinate to this 


cfheer there were seveial Divisional Supennten 
dents will) wi i‘e assisted by a number o 
attached olhcers 

In 1914 the complete amalgamation of the 
two Depaitments was saurtioned by the Secre- 
larj oi St itc and introduced from 1st April. 
The siipinor staff ot trie Diieetion, in addition 
to the Director-General himselt, consLsts on the 
eiigim ( ling side ot a Chief Engineer, Telegraphs, 
with an Assistant, and a Peisonal Assistant to 
the Direct or-Gene.al For traffic work there 
are a l)<'Miity Din rtor-General, with an Assistant 
ind an Assistant Director-General In the 
Circles the scheme which has been introduced 
jollows (loselv on the lines of the experimental 
one reteirid to above For telegraph engineering 
pjrposis iudia is divided up into three Circles, 
laeh m ciiarge of a Director of Telegraphs. 
For Burma special arrangements were con- 
sidered necessary and the engineering work 
IS in charge of the Post Master-Genera! who is 
a Telegraph officer specially selected for tho 
purpose These four Circles are divided into 
twenty Divisions each of which is in charge 
of u Superintendent of Telegraph Engineering. 
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Telegraph Deparlmetit. 


The telegraph traffic work is under tiie | 
control of the Postmasters-General, each of whom 
is assisted by a Deputy Postmaster-General I 
and a suitable staff of attached officers. ! 

The audit work of the Teleg/ aph Department 
Is, like th%t of the Post Offi ( entrusted to 
the Accountant-General, Post- and Telegraphs, 
assisted by a staff of Deputy and Assistant 
Accoim tants-G eneral 

Inland Tariff. — The tariff for inland tele- 
grams is as follows — 

Private and State 
Ex- Ordi- 

press. nary. 

Us a. R.8 a. 

.18 0 12 


Minimum charge 


Each additional word 
over 12 . .0 2 0 1 

Additional charges 
Minimum for reply-paid telegram 
Acknowledgment of receipt 


Multiple telegrams, 
or less . . 
CJollation .. 


For acceptance of an 
Express telegram 
during the hours 
when an office is 
closed. 


<5 cj 

. . 12 annas 
12 „ 


each 100 words 
. 4 

. . One quarter of charge 
for telegram 

Rs 

f If both the offices 
of origin and 
destination arc 
closed . . 2 

If only one of the 
offices 18 closed . 1 

li the tt IcgraJn 
has to pass 
through an jn- 
t (> r hi e d i a t e 
office whicli it- 
self is closed 
an additi o n al 
Item respei t of 
that oftu ('Of . 1 

Signalling by flag or sema- ("The usual m- 
phore to or from ships — per j land thaigc 

telegram 1 plus a fixed 

lee of 8 ans. 

Boat lure . . , , . . Amount actu- 

ally necessary 

Copies of telegrams, each 100 
words or less . . . 4 annas. 

Press 

Ex- Ordi- 

press nary 

Es a Rs. a 

Minimum charge ..1 0 0 8 ^ 

i 

Each additional 6 words I 

over 48 . . .0 2 0 1 J 3 

Ceylon 

Ceylon is not regarded as “ Inland ” but 
Portuguese India is 

The following eommuiiKjue was is>Ued bv 
the Governinont of India on < tli J.snuary J91‘> — 
Consequent on the k'Oi nt re vision ol the Indian 
inland telegraph lates, the Uovernna'nt of India, ' 
m consultation with the (lovemmtnt of Ceylon, i 
have had undf-r consideration the question 
of the rates for tclegianis exchanged betweonj 
India and Oevlon They have now decided 
with the concurrence ol the Colonial Govein- 
ment that irom tflo 1st of February, I019,| 
there should be an ordinary service for private! 


and State tclegiams and telegiapluc moiu v 
oiders at the existing rates An ordinary 
private telegiain to Ceylon will, therefore, b* 
( harged for at the rate of one rupee for twelve 
words, with two annas foi each additional word 
To meet the reqiiirf ments of those inembeis 
ot the public w^iio di'sire special telegraph faci 
Idles, an e^pi' ss seivice will also be introduced 
Itom th(‘ same date at the late ol two riipers 
tor tw( Ivi' words, with tliiee annas tor (_a(h 
idditional w'ord No chaigt will be made in 
the existing lati's for piess ti legrams to Ceylon 
Foreign Tariff. — The charges for foreign 
telegrams vary with the countries to which they 
ire addressed The rates per word for private 
and state telegrams to all countries in Europe 
except Russia and Turkey are as follows — 
Private. State. 

Rs a. Rs. a 

Via Turkey (Suspended) .,16 

„ Indo 1 4 0 12 

, , Eastern . . .14 0 10 

Growth Telegraphs. — At the end of 

1807-98 there were 50,305 miles of line and 
155,088 miles of wire and cable, as compared 
With 87,714 and 347,906 miles, respectively, 
on the 31st March 1918 The numbers ol 
departmental t-elegraph offices were 257 and 
202, respectively, while the number of telegraph 
offices worked by the Post Office rose from 
1,634 to 3,837 The increase in the number 
of paid telegrams dealt with is shown by tin, 
tollowing figures — 

1897-98. 1917-ls 


f Piivatc 


4,107,270 15,021,700 


Inland -j State .. 860,382 1,891,39) 

35,910 235,129 

735,679 1,843,211 
9,890 110,57b 

5,278 35,0db 


Foreign 


Press 

r Piivatc 

1 


State 

Press 


5,7 >4 ,415 19,137,05'. 


The outturn of the workshops during 1917-1& 
represented a total value of Rs 13,58,000 At 
the end of the year the total staff numbered 
10,960 The total capital expenditure up to the 
close of 1917-18 amounted to Rs 13,32,56,319 
The net revenue for the yeai was Rs 1,19,62,299. 

Wireless. —The total number of wirelet-s 
telegraph stations open for traffic at the end of 
1917-18 was twenty, vzz , Port Blair, Rangoon, 
Diamond Island, Table Island, Victoria Point, 
Madras, Bombay, Sandheads, Calcutta, Karachi, 
Delhi, Simla, Allahabad, Lahore. Nagpur, 
Peshawar, Quetta, Secunderabad, Maymyo and 
Mhow 

The traffic of all kmds disposed of by the ton 
coast stations during the year involved 77,664 
signalling operations in them. - 

Telephdnes. — On the Slst December 19i' 
the number of telephone exchanges establisneo 
by the Department was 238, of which 68 wiw 
5,422 connections were worked departmentaliy 
The number of telephone exchanges cstabliBheu 
by Telephone (^mpanloa was 13 with 14,741 
connection «i. 
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The School of Oriental Studies. 


This School was cstabh-^hcd by Hoya] Charter 
in June 1910 Tho purposes of the School 
(as ^et out la the Charter) arc to be a School 
of Oriental Studies in the lJniV(rsity of London 
to give instruf tion in the laugu.iges of Eastern 
ana Aliuaii peojiles, Ancient and Modem, 
and in tin* Literature', History, Hdigion, aiul 
Customs of those ])e ople s, ospee'ially \\ ith a 
MOW to the needs of persons about to proer'ed 
to the' East or to Afi lea for the* pursuit ot stuelv 
and research, commeree or a profession, and 
to do ill or any of such otlie'r things as the 
Oove rniug Body of the School e ou'^ider condm i\e 
or iiicideutal thereto, having re gird to the 
provision for tliose pui poses which alrevidy 
(Xi'-ts else'Whero and in partieular to the eo- 
oiduiation ol the work ot thi' Sehool with tint ot 
Himil.u institutions both in this country .aid 
in our Easte>rn and Alncan DoTniinoiis and 
With tho work of the Univtisity of Londem and 
its otlii 1 Schools 

The aims of the School may be sum- 
mar izid briefly as folloM^s (i) lo provide 
a gic'at Uuiveisity ceiitie for Oriental and 
African studies and research , ('i) to provide 
training m Languages, Lite'rnture, History, 
'Religions, and Customs, for military and civil 
otbeers of Oov’e-rnine nt and for any other pe'r- 
sons about to proceed to Atriea and the East 
for commercial or other enterprises 

Tho School has been created as the outcome 
of tile Reports ot two Government Committees, 
tho first a Treasuiy Defiartmental Committee' 
presided over by Lord Re.iv, the second an 
Lrielia Oflue Departmental Uoimnittce presided 
over by Loiel Cromer 'Die Sehool is intemded 
1,0 provietej London with a ri'ntre fear Oiie'iital 
teaching ade-quate to the needs of tho nutip- 
polis and ot the Empne and one that will I’e- 
movc the ri'proaeh that London has hithe'ito 
been Without an Oiiental Sehool compaiabJc 
to those of Pans, Berlin, and Pe^trogiad 

The initial scheme of teaching of JModern ! 
Oriental Languages recomm'ndeei by Lord 
Reay’s Committee for the School is as follows . 

Group I — Nfar East Turlnsh, 4ratif' and 
Persian — One I’lofessor, two Rc'aders, 
three ITative Assistants 

Group TI— JfORTHERN AND E\STERN INDIA 
ilimh and Hindustani and Bengali — One 
Professor, one Reader, two I^atlve Assis- 
tants 

Oioiip III — Western India Marathi and 
Gujarati — One Professor, oi'c Re'adew (oi 
two Readers), two Kitive Assistants j 

Group IV — SOETDERN INDIA Tamil and \ 
Telunu and Kanarese — One Professor one 
Reader, three Native Assistants 1 


Group V — Fttrther India, Malay Aro^pb- 
ETC Burmese — One ^ader, oho 
Nativ’^o Assistant Malay, — One H^der, 
one Native Assistant 

Group VT — Ear East Chinese — One Professor, 
one Native \ssi‘.tant Japanese — One Pro- 
fissoi, one Nitive Assistant 
Gionp VIT — Airioa Swahili — One Reader, 
one Native Assistant Hau^a, — One Rea- 

dir, one Native Assistant 
The Reay Comunttee further recommended 
that £1,000 a ycir should bo spent in teaching 
th(' following laiiguagi's or groups of languages, 
Armenian, Assamese, Punjab i, Tibetan, PashtO, 
SiTiliik'St, Siamesi , Melanesian languages, 
Polynoian languagi a, Amhaiie, Luganda, 80- 
mali, Yoniba, Zulu The Committee also 
recom mended that provinion should be made 
in the Sehool for the ti'aching ot classical Orien- 
tal .Haulies, f'g , Sanskrit and Palli Not only 
Ui(' languages, but the history, customs, and 
religions ot the peoples who speaks them will 
be taught in the School 
The Governing Body arc negotiating with 
tho University ot London for the transfer to 
the Sehool ot the Oriental teaching hitherto 
piovieled at Univi rsity and King’s Colleges. 

The School possesses noble and adequate 
buildings, provided for them by Govern- 
ment under the London Institution (Transfer) 
Act of 1012 The sum of £25,000 required 
for the altc'ration and cxt.ension of the buildings 
of tlio London Institution for the purposes 
of tho School was voted by Parliament. The 
Sehool buildings are quiet, althougli they are 
111 the heai-t of the City They are only two 
minutes’ walk from the termini of the Great 
East(*rn and Cential London Railways and from 
Dloorg.itc Street Station on the Metropolitan 
Raiiw'ay, and about six minutes’ walk from 
tlie Bank of England Tho School was formally 
opened by the King on 23rd February, 1917. 
and the tirst Bulletin of the School (price 6«.) 
was published later in the year 

Finances. — An appeal for an endowment 
fund was issued in October, 1916, which states 
that ’I’ho Berlin Sehool of Oriental Languages 
had, before the War, an income Of £10,000 ; 
the income required for the School In London 
of which the scope is necessarily more extended, 
13 £14,000. Of this sum the School has at 
present in view an income of about £7,600, 
inelnding grants from the Imperial Government 
and the Government of India. ITie Committee 
desire to raise an Endowment Fund of £150,000 
for this purpose, towards which they have as a 
result ot a preliminary appeal (which wag 
suspended in August, 191 1), about £10,000. 
Patron, H tho King. Chairman of the 
Qoieinmq Body, Sir John Hewett Honorary 
Secretary, P. J. Hartog, Esq., o.i.B. 
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Industries Commission. 


A resolution issued by the Govermuent of 
India in Mav, 1016, announced the appomtnnent 
of a CommisBion to examine and report upon the 
possibilities of further industrial devtlopnunt 
in India and to submit its recommendations 
with special reference to the following ques- 
tions. — (a) "Whether new openings for the pro- 
fitable employment of Indian capital in com- 
merce and industry can be induated , (6) 
Whether and if so In what manner Government 
can usefully give direct encouragi ment to the 
industrial development: (1) By rendering tech- 
nical advice more freely available , (2) by the 
demonstration of the practical pos'^ibillty on a 
commercial scale of particular industries , (3) b> 
atfording directly or indirectly financial assis 
tance to industrial enterprises, or (4) by any 
other means which are not incompatible with 
the existing fiscal policy of the Government of 
India. 

Subjects Excluded.— The original Reso- 
lution expressly directed that certain matters 
should be excluded from consideration. In 
framing the terms of reference, said the Resolu- 
tion, It has been found necessary to exclude two 
matters from the scope of the Commission's 
labours. In the first place any consideration 
of the present fiscal policy of the Government 
of India has been excluded from its enquiries 
In the next place it was not proposed that the 
Commission should re-examine those aspects of 
technical and industrial education which have 
recently been dealt with by a committee w^ork- 
ing in England and India, whose reports are 
at present under the consideration of the Gov- 
ernment of India. 

Personnel. — The Commission, as originally 
appointed, consisted of the following gcntlcmtn . 
lY^ident Sir T. H. Holland Members. — Mr. 
Ohatterton, Sir Fazulbhoy Currirabhoy Ebra- 
him, Mr, E. Hopkinson, Mr C. E Low, C S , 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, SirR. N Muk- 
keriee, the Rt. Hon Sir Horace Plunkett, Mr. 
F. H. Stewart and Sir D. J. Tata. 

Sir Horace Plunkett w as unable to serve on 
account of ill-health, 

Mr. E. Hopkinson w'as compelled for the 
same reason to retire. 

The commission met in October 1916 and 
proceeded on tour, but in lebruary 1917, the 
appointment of Sir Thomas Holland to the 
presidency of the newly constituted Indian 
Mnnibions Board necessitated an interruption of 
the Commission’s work foi some months. The 
tour was resumed in November, 1917. Sir 
Thomas Holland prebide^i over the ojicning 
session in Bombay, after which he lett the 
Commission and returned to his duties on the 
Monitions Board. The presidency of the com- 
miasion was assumed by Sir Rajondranath 
Mokerjl. ^ 

The Report 

The Report of the Commission, which was 
issued in October 191 8, is summarised : — 

It is important to note that the constructive 
proposals depend on the acceptance of two 
lirinoipleB Hi) that in future Government must 
|day an active part in the industrial develop- 
ment of the country, with the aim of making 


India more self-contained in respect of men and 
material, and ( 2 ) that it is impossible lor Govern- 
ment to undertake' that part, unless pro\Ided 
wuth adequate administrate ( equipment and 
lorearmed with reliable scientific and technical 
advise 

With th{ se principles in mind, it will be con- 
vinnnt first to glance at the adminislralivt' 
macliineiy which the Commission proposes and 
tlitii to examine tin work which it is intended 
to do The administrative propo'-als include 
the creation ot imperial and provincial depart- 
ments of Indiistru'S and ol an Impc'rial Indus- 
trial Service The impel lal department w'ould 
bi 111 charg(' of a mt'mbcr ot the Viceroy’s Exe- 
cutive Council, assist! d by a board of thnt 
UK mbcis tntitlf d tin Indian Indintrns Board 
ind be responsible lor the industrial policy oi 
Goverament and the inauguration and carrying 
out ot a unilorm programme oi industrial 
(Icvelopnu'nt throughout the count ly The 
actual admmistrativ! woik would be almost 
( iitirt Iv dcccntrali'-ed and would devolve on 
Local Goveniments. The pertormance ot these 
duties W'ould necessitate tne employment of a 
large stalf of ofiiccrs w^hose qualifications would 
primarily dep( nd upon a knowledge of mechani- 
cal engineering , and the formation of an Im- 
perial Industrial Servieeis suggested in order to 
safeguard Govcrnint nt against the dangers and 
difficulties ol casual recruiting This scrvici 
would consist mainlv of mechanical engineers 
and cngmeering technologists the majority ol 
wiiom would bi employed under the Local 
Governments. Tlie headquarters ol the De- 
partment and of the Board should be with the 
Government ol India. 

The provincial departnu nts would be adminis- 
tt'rcd by Directors ol Indus trhs, assisted by 
specialists and technical advisers who would 
usually be seconded tiom imperial services for 
w’oik under the Local Government. A provin- 
I ial Director would thus be able to dcvelO])e 
the industrns ol his piovmcc W'lth the help ot 
( omp( tent engineers and scientists He would 
be advi'-ed by a provincial Board of Industries 
( omposed mainly of non-officials and he should 
hold the post ot a secretary to Government to 
''C cure expeditious and effective despatch of 
work. 

Future Possibilities.— It now remains to 
consider the work which this organisation is to 
carry out and the conditions ol India which 
under esstntial a policy ol active Intc rventlon 
on the part ol Government in the industrial 
alfairs oi the country. The first chapters 
of the report deal with India as an Industrial 
country, ner present position and her potenti- 
alitK's They show how little the march of 
modern industry has affected the great bulk 
of the Indian population, which remains en- 
grossed In apiculture, winning a bare substence 
irom the soil i>y antiquated methods of culti- 
vation. Such changes as have been wrought 
111 rural areas are the effects of economic rather 
than of industrial evolution. In certain centres 
the progress of western Industrial methods is 
(liscemible ; and a number of these are described 
in order to present a picture of the conditions 
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muler which industries are carried on, attention 
bi inR drawn to tlu yhoitage and to the general 
iiieificiency oi Indnn labour and to the lack of 

in indigenous siipi^rMsing ag(m\ Proposals 
iieinad* ioi the b* Itei exploitation oi the 
1(1(1 tisheiKs In diseiissing tin indintiiu 
(l( f)( K'lu u s oi India, tlie lepoit sheushou np- 
, pn.d th( <T< \( lofdin Jit ol out indii^ti • il st iim 
lias been .Mom \ his been nufstid in (oni- 
nn ree latln r than industins, md onl\ Dioh 
judustiiis lijM bcfU takdi up mIikIi ippean d ' 
tooh<’rsat( and < nsi profits Iht moii^ to tin 
Mai, too re.Kp r* lianei Mas i> 1 a((d on imports 
iinm 0V( 1 a a*- and tins li.ihit mu'- to t(i(d hi 
I h(' (Jovi’rnuK nf piaetiei ol p^ll(h^^ll^u stoKs 
III J'iiigland India jiiodiieis le iih I'l tin i im 
iaat( rials in e' ssari Joi tin i eqnii ( nu ni ^ ot a 
iaod( ru (omrmniiti, bid is nn.ilih to inann- 
tietiiK' m.niv ot tlu' ntides and inatiinls 
( sst ntial alilv( in tinn s ol nr a( ( ind Mai J'oi 
iiis 1 auc( , In 1 gn at t( \1 ih indu tins are d(>p( n- 
d( nt ii])on siippln's ol imported inaehnuTi aiuf 
Memld have to shut down it eommand of the 
s( as well' lo-^t It is idal tin K lem lorOoMin- 
iiK'nt to ( nsuri tin ( st<ihhshTm nt in Indu ol 
thoo indnstiies whoo ,\l)-.(nc( « \posm us to 
giave daiigir in taint ot vai 'I’ln* it pent 
advocate s tin inl-roductiou of modi ru mt thods 
ot agrieultuK and in paitnulii ol labour-saMiig 
inachitien ffii ater ithcnTuv in tultnation i 
and m pn paiiuu inodiu ( lor tin nuikit Mould ' 
lollow, l.ibour now MMstifullv i mplena d 'Mould i 
be St t fn e ior indUstin s and tin ( sf.ibhslmn nt ' 
ol shops loi th(' irianiilaciUit and rt jiaii ot ma- , 
thinen Mould It ad to tin aiowth ol a hug* t ngi- 
neeiiiigindnslrv Alti i ( xamitiinglln usonicis 
lor gi'iieiJitin" poMxi, tin iei>oit s^^s tin tool 
ot India Is gineiallv ol a pool qnahtv .and the 
ladius Mithm ivliieh it t an bt' t eonomit alh usi el 
is aetoithnglvlimited Moieoie r, tin txbnsion 
of metallnrgieal indiistrn s alit adv start* d 
iriiohts a Slier atta' k on our iisibb sip)- 
pln s oi (oeiking coal The Commi <-nn letom- 
itiends a special sUTit V of tlu coal jiosition in 
India The oil flidds ol Burma are In mg rapidb | 
dr lint d and no otln i> ot e qnal i .due havt In en 
pio\ed AVind pOMtr is too mtc rniittf nt foi j 
industrial iisi Atttntion should lie directetl j 
to more t'conomieal nn thods ot Using wood ’ 
luel, and neiv mati rials lor industiial alcohol 
should be invi stigati d Thi haiinssjng ol 
iiatt 1 power appt'ars, howt vt r, to vtfoid a more 
rt habit' sonree of energv, espt'cialli Mith a iut'M 
to the devt'lopmcnt ot tin rmo-elt'etiie indns- 
tins, and Government is nrgt nil v enjoined to 
undertake a hidrogra])lne smvt v in ordt'r to 
dtttrmme tin places Mliith ofie r possibilities 
tor the establishment oi hydro-electric instal- 
lations. 

The Indian in Industries — Tlie next chap- 
ters deal Mith “The Indian in lndustrn*s ” 
They discuss measure s di eigrit d toimpiovc the 
etliciency of the Indian artisan aim to eneour- 
age the educated Indian to t.ike part in 
industrial enterprise It is showui that the 
relative lowness of uages p.aid. to Indian 
labour la counter-balanced by the noinparatiii' 
inefficiency of the individual Indian woikman 
The Commission assigns three causes for this 
inefficiency, viz , the absence of education, the 
prevailing low standard of comfort and the 
effects ot preventibje disease. The Commission 
expressed itself In favoxir of universal primary 


I education, hut considers that it would he unfair 
j and unjust to impose upon c mplovers thi, duty, 
ivhu'h devolves rather upon the State and local 
aiithontus But education of a tecJmical kind 
IS al o riqiiiK'd and the method oi instruction 
to hi lolloMi <1 Mill vaiv tor uoikers in organised 
uul ioj Moike HI cot tan nKlU‘^tr]ps,^thc latter 
ol Mlio.ii ii nnv he nmaike d, considcr.ibly 
i V. ('(dtlie loinnr in iiiiinbiis For cottage 
Hidusniis (hf ComiHHwion projiosrs ancfliciint 
s\^t<m 01 (diuition in iiidmtiial schools ad- 
minx-fi i( d b\ head ia i-tei s m jtb practical know- 
I dn o' tlu indirtrjis t.mcht and controlled 
bv till I)( p iitnie ills ot Tndnstiii s Theextin- 
lon ol m.ii'viting fieilities must go hand in 
In. id Milli till teacliing eit inquoxid proce'ssfs 
hi tlu la-e ot oigiin id iiuliisliies muhanical 
' ngiiiee ling is taken ns a t^Jn(al lU'^tance, and 
the inopo^als ineindi tlu e tahlishnunt of a 
"vdein ol oigini^ed apiirentie i ship jor a period 
ot foui 01 tl\( y(ai'',Mith inactual training in 
the Mmrkshops and tlnontird instruction in 
attichfdte aching institutions 

Tile Comimssion jilace s lx tte r housing in the 
tor fjoi't ot its re commi mlatioiis to raise the 
•.tandnid oi comloit ol the Indian artisan Sub- 
je ct to ( ( rtain .ale gn.iuls Govi innunt should 
iis( its poMeisundci tin Land Acquisition Act 
to uipiHe ite s iorindnstnal dMX lliijgs, and land 
so .uqiiind should Ik leaded to employers on 
< .is'^ t, rins Spe ( 111 i( iru die s in propo<^ed in 
the' cast oi Bombay, -MiK'n the problems of 
(ong. stion ail' unique General measurers ol 
Me Itaie Moik among laetorv e mplovers aic also 
siigeg' ste d and spi < lal atte nt ion should be paid 
to the inipiovenunt ol public lu'alth The* 

( hminatioii ot sueh ducasis as hookv'orm and 
mahria, Mhieh are pr. \ahnt almost evory- 
whei. Ill India, Monlel add enormously to the 
pioductiNe' enimiitv ol tile' indian labouicr 

Tlie^ ge neral aversion fiom industrial pursuits 
ol the e diiexite d Iiuli.ni is aseilbi d to lu^rcditarv 
predisjio ition accentuated b\ an unpractical 
,\st(ni ot education A conijilite re'volution 
in tin exiding methods of training is pro- 
posed i'or manipuIatiM mdustrus, Ruch as 
mcchanieal engimeiing, an appronticeehip 
system siiniku to that suggested tor artisans 
slvonld be adopted The' \outli wdio aspires 
to he ( omo a torem in or an e nginerr. must learn 
1 to t.ike off Ins co.at .it the start and should serve 
! a ttii.i of .appreiiticislnp in the workshops, 

I suiqileimnteel by courses of the ore tical instruc- 
tion At till' conclusion of this fieriod of training 

1 he m.av be allowi d to spi eialise' m particular 
subjects For non-manipulative or opera- 
I tive indu-tues,on the other hand, the teaching 
' iiistitiition should be* the main training ground, 

I though practK al e'xperie*nce is also neceP6arj\ 

I Special proposals arc made foi commercial and 
I mining eelueatmn, and tlu fntuie cstablish- 
I nunt of tMO impeiial colleges is adumbrated, 

I one tor the highest grade of engineering and the 
{ other tor metallurgy To ensure the 
maintenance of close relations between the 
tiiiining institutions and the world of industry 
the general control of technical education 
should be transfeired to the Department of 
Industries 

Government intervention.—Tiie remain- 

ing chapters of the report deal more spe- 
ciflcallj With Government intervention in 
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liidustrle*^ Go\ejnmeiit cjung long to tho 
tradition of fairein industiial matters, 

but when in lecont years it attempti d to play 
a more active part in industrial dcvi lopmcnt, 
its efforts were lendeied futile by tin absence 
of scientific and technical advice to as^^ist it in 
( stiniatingOio \aluo ol indmtiial ])lO}to^ltlons 
and by the latk ol an\ siiitabh agt lu \ to (am 
out approved piopo^als 't'o iimid\ tlu' Ihst 
of these defi'cts, a ii oig.uiixitioii ol tin ( \ntine 
scientific sei\ic( s Is ad'\{Kat(d 111 siidi a w.u m 
to unite in imp( iials( r\u( s.dassjfic d adoidinc, 
to science subjicts, all tln‘ seitttiid \\oik( r- 
now engaged in tlu piOMiues on isolal( d t.uk^ 
Kul('S are siiggcstid to gouin tlu ulatioiu 
betw’een the nuinbtrs oi tlu ve si rM( ( s and 
private mdustiiahsts set king adMei Tlu situ- 
ation of reseaich lustitntis and the tonditioii'' 
and terms of t mploMiu nt ol tlu se si moi s an 
questions foi tlu diuuioii ol vhieh tlu t'omiuj'-- 
sion considei^ that the appointment ol a sjkci tl 
committee is neerssarN 

The admini-,tratiM maehinci\ vith vliidi 
Government must he equi]»p( d and soim ol tlu 
functions vhidi that madiintiv vilIi nahlt it to 
perform Inne aln adv been di si nhi d , hut tlu ii 
arc matiAr otlu 1 dirt tt ions m m huh tlu ih vilo]) 
nient of ludustius tan hi' stimul.itid I silitl 
and up-to-datt inioimatioii on toiniiu u lal and 
industrial inatft is is 1 SSI ntial both 1 01 (.'otiju- 
nient and foi pii\at( iiu idiants and iiidiutiia- 
lists A schenit is piopouiidid loi lolliiling 
8U(4 i intorination and Joi making it as.nlahh 
to the public thioiigli oliitu oi llu Jiep.idnunl 
of indiistrus 'I’lie jiuidiaM ot (unijiinunl 
stores in tlu ]^ast has hi 1 11 loiuludtd m sudi 
a >\ay as to haiulit.ip Indian m.uuihutnii s in 
competing loi ordeis and to ntaid indiistua) 
development in India Tlu ('ommusiun piofiosc ^ 
that the Depaitnunt ot liulu^tius vhonld hi 
in charge ot this woik and that oid( is sliould 
not be placed vith the SIoks Di jiai tnu nt ot 
tlm India Olhci imlilthi mannlac tuimgtaiialu- 
lities of India h.ne fiist bet n t vhaiuti d A 
chapter is concirmd villi the lav ot laiui 
acquisition and enunciate s jirincipli s in accoid 
ante vith which (loAernnunt might tomjml- 
sorily acquire site s lor industua) unde 1 taking'- 
in anothci, the Mirious iiu tliods 1 a vhu h <1()\- 
ernment might n ndt r dm ct tcdinu.d aid to 
industrii fe arc explained 'J’hc Commi suni con- 
siders that ordinariK Go\( rinm iit it-c )1 should 
undertake manutactnrmg operations onlv lor 
the production of h'thal miiriitions Tlu 
administration ot tlu Boih 1 Ads, tlu Mining 
Itules and tho LhctruitA Ad, tlu (midovimnt 
of jail labour, the i)i('\(ntion ot adult < j.ition 
patents, and the r('gistration ot bu'-nu --s name s, 
of trade marks and of partiu isliips, ai c matte i' 
which aie sj)i ( ifu allv d( alt vjth Jidlu opinion 
of tho Commission the comj)nlsoiv registiaticm 
of partuel^lllps is practicahh ami tlu question 
tihould be examine d by Govcrnim 11 1 vitli a \ic w 
to legislation 

Small and Cottage Industries Imlusdiai 
co-operation is disdissed vith rcJcicme to 
8 mall and cottage mdiistrics, and tlu a excel 
question of railway rates on industius is 
considered. The Conunission thinks that 
reduced rates to and from ports have been j 
prejudicial to industiial development and 
that the position requires earelul examination 
Avith a view to the rt raoval oi c xistlng anomalies I 


I In particular it should be possible to increase 
I the rates on law produce for export and on 
imports other than machinery and stores for 
I industrial use The addition of a commerudi 
j member to the Railway Board and the bettei 
I K piescntation oi eomineieial and industrial 
! inl.it sis .it the llailv.iy Conieicncc Avould help 
j to'-ee.un a more etpifihie system ol lating Tl\( 

, impioAi'Uu nt ol uate luaA s and the toimation 01 
I a \\ <it< rvajs Tiiut at ('ale iitta ai( al oiuojio-cd 
, TIu' Conimi'-sion la\s ('m]»haM>on tlu disorga- 
I ni-,alJOii ol rnduin (ai)itil and its sliAiuss m 
i.ommg lorAv.ird toi industiial diAilopiiunt 
I riuK IS 1)0 lack oi mom A in tin countiv, A^t 
I the iiuIustiialiNl cannot obtain tlu'imf otitexoi jd 
oil t( ims so ( xoibitant a '- 1 o de \ onr a laige ]vu t 
oihmpioflts Tiu n is ,i t rAingm ( 1 ss]tA toi tin 
j I xt( nslon ot banking facilitus in tlu motus'-il 
j Tlu Cominis-ioii is dispo t d to taAoni tlu (sl i- 
hlishmcntol an indiistn.il bank or banks, hut jt 
j coiisideis that tlu apjiumtimnt oI.uuxjk rttom- 
imttc (' IS nc ec ssirA to dt al A\i<h this suhji et anu 
I ask (TOAeriinunt to take action .it <in < .iil\ da 1 » 

I \s .m ‘int( 11m ’ mi asiiK a sc In hk is jtopoundt d 
I loi the proAisioiis ol (Uiinit tin im c to miiJdli 
I ( lass indiistiialists hA vJijch tin h.inks Avoiild 
I opc'ii casJicrc dll sin t lAour ot applii .uits ajqiiOM d 
j h\ the Bc'piitmcnt ol Industtu s on tlu guuiaii- 
I tic ot (loMinmcnt \.iijous other nn thods 01 
j tinanc Mlassi-taiKc 1 a^ Go\i mine nt .in sngge sti d 
I 111 paitji ul.ci tlu' pioMsion ol pl.inl loi hinall ami 
eottagi' nuliisl lu s on tin hii c -junc h.uc sa tiiu 

' Position summed up I’o sum nj), tin 
Comini-sjoi) lindslhat India is a eountiA^ rich in 
[ i.A\ m.iti iials . 111(1 in indU'tiial po-<sihiliti( s hut 
, ])()oi in maiiui.iel iiimg <i( ( om])li''l)mi nt Tin 
' dc iKK'iuus in In 1 industiial sAsti m .ik' such as 
I toK ndei hi r liahh 1 oion ign pc m tration in tinn 
i ol iH ac e .ind to sc iioiis dangc is m time ol Aiai 
Mil labour is imlfknnt hut tor this reason 
' e.iii.ihh ol A.ist im])U)\( me nt She it lu s .ilmost 
I t ntirc 1\ on loic ign soiiu i s ten ton me n and supi 1- 
Aisors , .111(1 In 1 )iaA( Ac t to di ac lopi 

I a light tradition ot industimlism Hi 1 stons 
' oi mouev lie me it and idli The luecssitA ot 
Isceuungtln c ( onomie sate tA ol the count 1 a and 
tin iiiahihtA ot tin |)i oph to sc cm i' it aa ithout 
the ( o-ojtc i.ition and stjimilation ot Gosmmmnt 
iniposc' thiriloie on GoAunnunl a ])o1i(A oi 
I nc igc ti( intiiAintion in indiistn.iI all nrs .nnl 
to disciiaigi tile multil.u lous .ictnitus aaIiuIi 
this poli( V dc mands GiAiinnnnt must Itr jiro 
Aide (i AA jth a suilahli iiidust 1 j.d ecjuijmu nt in tin 
loim ol impc nal and iuoahh lal dc iiaitments o1 
Industrie s 

The rec uii mg ( ost of the ]>ropos,ils iscstimat- 
c'd at J{s Milikhs tluAiiiAohi 1 1 .ijutal expen- 
luK ot Jts J '>() lakhs, m.imlv 011 educational 
iiislii utioris ,111(1 a turtlii 1 (.ipit.al outlay ol 
its ()(> l.iklis js ,inti(i]»at( d toi liitnie dcAi lop- 
Tiuiits The Corumi^hion eonsidcih that this 
c xiieiulituii m.l^ h( AAorki d Ujj to at the end ot 
a p( ri(xl oi 7 a c ai s 

Bandit iM.ilaA 15a njipi ndi d a miniiti otdisHent 
ohjeetiiig tq the apiioiiitmi nt ot an Industrial 
Service aiul ic commending the (*nlistment ol 
the necessarA’* stall tor a ti rin of years 

The report has been referred to the ProAincial 
GoAcrnmeivts lor thi'ir opinionB, but in anticipa- 
tion of the final conclusion several Local Govem- 
memts have already formed industrial dcpait* 
ments. 
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Scientific 

The Botanical Survey ia under the direc 
iion of the Supeiintendent of the Royal Botanit 
(warden, Calcutt.i, 5Vith whom an an-iOdated 
the Economic Tiotaiiibtb belonging to the Agii 
cultural DcpaiUiidit In 1912 the po'^t ol 
Reporter on Economic Pioclucts wa'5 uboUsluo 
and replaced bv that of Economic Botanisi 
to the Botanical 8ur\cy Much ol the bV'^te- 
niatic botanical woik ol India h done loi the 
d'^paitmcnt by forest ollicers and others 0\ci 
li 000 specimens were obtained in ]911-12 b5 
the otticer deputed to accoinpanv tlie Aboi 
Expedition as botanist, and a matciial addi- 
tion was made to the mtoimation a\ailabl( 
IS to the vegetation of the littlc-known £ion- 
tiei region tiaversed 

Geological Survey -I'lie flist object of tin 
Departn < nt is the preparation ot a goiiei.il geo- 
logical map of India Vaiious ocononuc luves- 
tigitions, wJiKli fc'rm an me leasiogly impoitant 
part of the Department’s work, arc' also con- 
ducted Thc^se include investigation ol marble 
uid SiUidstoae c|iiarries toi the jinijiose ol 
liuilding Imperial Dc'llii tin exaitun ction ol 
the Korea c(>al-ljtld in tin C'ciitfal Ihovircc'S, 
ol pc'trolifcious localilics in tin Punjab and 
North-West Eioiitn r Piovume, ol lutcliblcndc 
liras in the Uaya Distiict, Ac 

Zoological Survey — A sdieino for the foi- 
niation ol a Zoological Survey on the b.isis of the 
Zoological and Anthropological Section of the 
Jiidian Museum, Calcutta, came into force in 
July, 1910 Tlie proposals as sanctioned lA 
the Secretary of State inainlv are as follows — 
The headejuarters of the Surve y will be tin* 
Indian IMuscuim The scheme i< garchng tin 
Zoological Survij- cnkuls the breaking up of the 
orginisation now known us the Zoological and 
Anthropological Section ol the Indian Museum 
into two parts, one of wliuli Will become a Gov- 
ernment depaitnic'ut under the tille of the 
Zoological Survc'y of India, and Will be piima- 
rily conceinc'd with zoological investigation and 
exercise such advisory I mictions vis may be 
assigned to it by Government, while the othei 
part will remain as the olhcc of the Trustees ot 
the Indian Museum and Will be oiganised for tlic 
present on the lines laid dowhi in the existing by- 
laws of the Museum It will be the duty of the 
Zoologic-al Survey to act as guaidians of the 
^tandvird zoological collection of the* Indian 
Empire, and as such to give every assisEince in 
tliLii power both to olhcials and to otheis, in the 
idcntillcation of zoological specimens submitted 
to them, arranging, if requested to do so, to 
send collections to specialists abioad for idcnti- 
laation m cases in which no specialist is avail- 
able in India The Diiector of the Survey is 
III Anandalo 

Mammal Survey — An important move- 
n^ont has recently been inaugurated by the 
Bombay Natural Histoiy Sogjety w’hich 
uas collected subscriptions for a survey 
of the mammals of India This Survey was 
f^egun m 1911 with the object of getting to- 
tjfther properly prepared specimens of ail the 
different kinds of Mammals in India, Burma 
'hid Ceylon so tjiat their dlstiibutton and 


Surveys. 

dififeiences might bo moie carefully worked 
out than had been done before, also to form 
as complete as possible a coUeciio* of speci- 
mens for the Society’s Museum m Bombay. 
Bcfojc tin* Survey staitcd the Society had 
a very small tollc'ction, and even m the Bri- 
tish Museum in Loudon the Indian specimens 
wcie very pooily icpuscmted 'J'hree trained 
collc'ctors fiom England are in the' service of 
the Sociciv and the spccimcms obtained by the 
Survey aic' being woikcd out at the British 
Museum and duplicates pirscntcd to the differ- 
ent Indian Museums. In India most of the 
countr> has been worked on tlie West Coast 
from Coorg as far noith as IMount Abu, also 
Ihc Cciitial Brovinci's Kumaon and Bengal. 

I The whole of Ccvloii has been worked, and so 
has a considerable part ot Burma At the 
present time ownng to the war only one col- 
lector Is in the field in Sikkim, the others having 
gone to the front Funds foi the Survey were 
lanc'd by subsciiption from the piiiicipal Native 
Chiefs and some prominent Bombay citizens 
togetliei with grants bora the Government 
(•f India, the Govcrnmi'iit of Ceylon, the 
Go 5 eminent of Burma, the Goveinmeut of 
the Malay States, and the different local 
Governments as well as donations fiom the 
Uo>al Society, the IhitHli Museum and the 
Zoological Society of London. 

The Board of Scientific Advice. — 

I’his Boaid includi s the heads of the Meteoro- 
logical, Geological, Botanical, Eorcbt, and 
burve y Di'partmeiits ri'prcsc'iitativc s of the 
Agiicultiiral and Civil Vi ti rin ary Departments, 
and other scientific authorities whose special 
attiinmints m.iy be useful It was established 
111 1902 to co-orcliiiatc ofiicial scientific inquiiV, 
to ensure that r<'S( arch w^ork is clistiibuted to 
tlic bfst advantage, and to advise the Gov- 
( ininent of India in prosceiiting practical 
i< search into those questions of economic or 
apple d sen nee on the* solution of which the 
agiieultuial and industrial development of the 
country so largely depends The programmes 
of iiivi «tigHtioii ol the various dc'partments are 
aniiuallv submitted to the Board for discussion 
1 ancl airangi'iiient, and an annual report Is pub- 
lishccl on the work clone, as well as a general 
progiammc' of resc'urcli for the ensuing year 
'ITie reports and tlie programmes formulated 
are communicated for consideration to an Ad- 
visory Committee of the Royal Society, who 
fiom time to time furnish valuable suggestions 
and ad \ ICC. 

The Secretary to the Goveniment of India 
(Department of Revenue and Agriculture) is 
^r-offulo Bresident of the Board which includes 
the Director-General of Observatories, the 
Superin tc'iident of the Indian Museum, the 
Surveyor- Gen eial of India, the Principal, 
Punjab Veterinary College, the Director of the 
Indian Institute of Science, the Inspector- 
Geneial of J’orests, the Agricultural Adviser to 
the Government of India, the Director of the 
Geological Survey, the Director-General, Indian 
Medical Service, the Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, public Works Department, ap4 
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the Director of the Botanical Survey of India communicable diseases.” Fresh investigations 
who is Secretary to the Board of Soientiilc into kala azar and cholera have been maugura- 
Advice. ted, and an officer was deputed, at the expense 

The programme of the various depart* of the Fund, to study yellow fever in the re- 
men ts for 3915-16 includes the following . The gions where it is endemic, with a view to taking 
Meteorological Department will continue obser- -,teps to pievent its introduction into India, 
vational work with pilot baloons at various \ tuitlwr grant of 0 lakhs (£10,000) was made 
stations, and will also do some experimental to the Central ne'='eairh Fund fiom the opium 
work on vertical air curnnts at Agra, besides surplus of lOii-l‘,2 Jt has been decided to 
collating charts representing types of weather, de\ote to research and aiiti-malanal projects 
with notes giving explanations and references to 5 lakhs (£.33,000) a year from Imperial revenues 
other cases of occurrence of the same type for eoramencing in 1913-14 \ new periodical, 

daily weather forecasting In the Astronomical “ The Indian Journal of Medical llesearch,” was 
Department a new spcetro-holiograph is uudci instituted m 1913 and is published four 
construction which, it Is hoped, will be completed limes annually, as the official organ of the 
during the year Five more seismogniphs, two Kescarch Fund 3'hc journal deals with every 
at Simla, Wo at Calcutta, and one at Bombay, branch of research diiectly or indirectly con- 
the Avilne Seismograph at Fodaikanal and uected with medical and sanitary buonce, and 
several instruments of local manufacture at forms a record of what is being done m India 
Bombay will be kept in Use during the year A moi tin* ndv.inee ot thF woik Foi the V( .ir 
botanical survey is bdng earned out, and the 1 I'1I7-1S the Bond n comnii'iicb'd tin toniiini 
Ecxmomic Botanist will improve and arrangi 1 aiicc on the ( \i-.tiiig luu's ol the following inqui- 
his exhibits. Plant breeding and plant im- j rn s — Ben Btrl bv laeuieiiant-Colom 1 Mt- 
provement work will be continued on wheat, j Camion , L( jiro^V bv Dr Sudhamov Ohosh , 
tobacco, gram, fibre plants, indigo, oilseeds and Hook-w^orm bv Di K S Mha^kar , Plague I’rc - 
fruit Entomology wdll include general in vcsti- V('iition bv T)r G 1> C’lutre , Fiitomological bv 
gations of crop pests and cspi cially of pests of Mr A.wMti and Mi flitter \ grant was biau 
nee, sugarcane, and cotton, fruit trees, ancl made to Lii nt -f ol Gh n 1 Iston lor ('xperimenG 
stored grain, while in pathological entomology w'ltli liydioc\auk aeid gis as a di^'inlectant. 
a closer connection with veterinary work will 

be aimed at Under the head of agriculture the Survey of India.— The work of the Survi y 
following arc the lines of work in progress — of India DepartiiU'nt falls under various heads, 
Economics of cultivation by steam and motor namely, the trigonometrical suivey, topogia- 
eugines, puddling of rice land by double engine pineal and forest surveys, special surveys and 
syst/Cm of steam cultivation, combination ol 1 explorations, and map production Cadastral 

irrigation and drainage in the growing of ricf,hurvcys are now carried out by the Provincial 
study of inheritance of the more important I Laud Records and Settlement Departments, 
character of dairy cattle by crossing, build- [ igQ 4 attention was drawn to the defective 
lug up of milk pedigree in cattle by selection [ ,,tate of the topograpMcal survey 

The Indian Research Fund. — Scientific maps, and a Committ(*e was appointed to re- 
research work IS rapidly developing m India port on the subject T’o overtake the arrears 

In 1911 the sum of 5 lakhs (£33,000) out of revi-iional survey and to secure that the map 

of the surplus opium revenue was set aside of India should be brought up to date and 
as an endowment for reseaich into epidemic revised at proper intervals, they recommended 
diseases in connection with the Central Re- a considerable increase of establishment and an 
search Institute, at Rasauli It was hoped increased expenditure of £210,000 a year for 
that this sum might be largely augmented the next 25 years They also made recommend.i- 
by private subscriptions An Indian Re- tions for altering the size and improving tlie 
search Fund Association was constituted, quality of the maps After further inquiry the 
and a good deal of work has already been Government of India decided that a scale of 
undertaken. Its objects are defined as ‘‘the 1 inch to the mile would ordinarily be sufficient, 
prosecution and assistance of research, the reserved forests and special areas being surveyed 
propagation of knowledge and experimental on the scale of 2 inches to the mile, and the 
measures generally in connection with the J-inch scale employed for W'Ustc and barren 
causation, mode of spread and prevention of tracts. 

THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE. 

The Imperial Institute, South Kensington, . for India, and one by the Secretary of State 
has been plaiid by the Imperial Institute | for the Colonies In addition, it is understood 
(Management) Act of 1916 under the control that there will be a special Indian Committee 
of the Secretary of State for the Colonies as of the Council with co-opted members — 
representing the central authority for the ' arrangement which will greatly increase the 
Dominions, Colonies, and Protectorates of the , connection of the Institute with Indian interests 
Empire. The actual management of the j and, it is hoped, will promote the development 

Institute will be with an executive council of ! of those activities of the Institute for India 

twenty-five members, which, subject to the which are most needed in England 
general control of the Secretary of State for An account of the work done by the Institute 
the Colonies, will possess considerable autonomy for India, by Dr. W. R Dunstan, Director of 
and will be the governing body of the Institute, the Imperial Institute, has lately been published 
India is to be represented on this council by in the Bulletin of the Institute, 
four members, one nominated by the Govern- The Indian Collections of the Imperial 
jpe^t of Indifti tTfO by the Secretary of State Institute, whicl) havp been completely reor 
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ganised In recent years, constitute the Indian such enquiries, a special branch of the depart- 
Scctlon of the Public Exhibition Galleries, raent was formed in 1914, whose business it is. 
They include a representation of the important in collaboration with the staff of the Scientific 
raw materials of India, illustrations of its chief and Technical Research Department, to 
industries and their results, tabular information collect and distribute technical information, 
and diagrams respecting Indian trade and Since the War this branch, known as the Technl- 
commerce, maps, pictures, and photographs f.il Information Bureau, has been vsry full of 
of its cities and industries work, and has not only dealt with a large number 

Technical Information Bureau — Ever of inquiries as to Indian materials and their 
since the Scientific and 'Technical Research possibilities, but has taken the initiative with 
Department was started, a most important British manufacturers and mei chants in bring* 
partofits work has been, in addition to conduct- mg to tin ir notice important Indian materials 
mg researches, to collect and critically collate whuh await a new market 
all published information respecting the pro- 1 he Institute has a library and map rooms, 
diKtion and industrial uses of raw materials which arc important aiiviliaries to this work 
* and it has gradmilly come to be recognised and publishes quarterly the Bulletin Which 
as a central dearing-house for information oi his played a conspicuous part in making known 
this cliaracter Merchants and mamifacturers tiirougliout the Empire the results of researches 
in England, as well as producers in India and (onduct<d at the Institute, and the records of 
the Colonies, have applied m increasing numbe is j piogr( ss in the various aspects of the production 
for information on tliese subjects In order Nnd utilisition of commercial and economic 
to be in a position to deal more cITeetively with 1 materials 

NATIVE PASSENGER SHIPS. 


The following Resolution by the Govcrii- 
ment of India w'as issued in October 1013, as 
a result of inquiries set on foot after the loss 
of the Titanic — 

“ The Board ot Trade made a couiptehcnsi\e 
revision of the scale of boats and life-saving 
appliance to bo pro\idedon hoard ships in the 
United Kingdom and appointed committees 
of experts to deal with collateral questions 
ansmg in the same connection Meau while, 
the maritime local Governments have been 
consulted as to the necessity for revising the 
rules which govern vessels in British liidia, 
particularly those under the Native Passenger 
Ships Act, 1887, the Pilgrim Ships Act, 1895, and 
the Indian Emigiatlori Act, 1908, which are read 
in the notification^ detailed above I'hc replies 
show that while a revision is undoubtedly 
necessary, there is a great divergence of opinion I 
as to the extent to which it is required and the 
lines on which it should proceed. The subject 
IS one of consideiable difficulty and complexity, 
involving a number of tei hnical aud other 
questions which need careful scrutiny 'The 
Government of Imha therefore decided to 
appomt a committee representative of official 
and non-offlcial interests to enquire generally j 
into the sufficiency of the existing rules and I 
report its views to the Government The 
comnuttee consisted of the following Presi- 
dent and members — President, Mr C G 
Todhunter, ICS, Collector, Madras Presidency 
Members — the Ilon’ble Sir Fazulbhoy Curnm- 
bhoy Ebrahim, Bombay , Commander C J C 
Kendall, d s o , Port Officer, Calcutta , 

Mr W. H. Ogston, partner m Messrs Killick, 
Nixon & Co , Bombay , Captain P. Dest 
Cronix, Marine Department, British India 
Steam Navigation Company, Calcutta.” 

The Committee met at Bombay upd subse- 
quently visited other ports It was to submit 
its report to the Government of Iifdia on the 
1st March 1914, but the report has not been 

published. 

Difficulties of the Question— The appoint- 
ment of the committee was welcomed by the 
^rcss, though some criticisms wcie directed 


j agamst the apparent narrowness of the scope 
' of the inquiry. The whole subject is one of 
considerable difficulty and complexity. It is 
well-known that the standards laid down under 
the enactments now in force are not adequate 
to provide accommodation for all on board. It 
would be invidious to specify any one vessel to 
illustrate the inadequacy of the piesent stan- 
I dards, but it may roughly be said that, on the 
assumption that the cubic capacity which 
should be provided in life-boats should be at 
the rate of ten cubic feet per adult, the accom- 
modation now provided will only aftord room 
for 2h to 50 per cent of the number of passengers 
Carried The question is further complicated 
by icdsoii of the fact that of a number of native 
pasHciigir ships many are never out of sight of 
land clunng their voyages, aud that any 
insistence on the principle that there should be 
lito-boat accommodation for all on board will 
necessarily result in the curtailment of the 
carrying capacity. It is doubtful therefore 
[ whether, in the case of passenger ships which 
' aio engaged m the carnage of passengers 
I between ports separated by inconsiderable 
' distances, some relaxation should not be allowed 
in the matter of pro vidmg life-boat accommoda- 
tion for all on board 'The matter is thus 
essentially one for local investigation. 

Working of the Act. — Under the Native 
Passenger Ships Act (X of 1887) the tenu 
“ Native Passenger Ships ” is applied to 
sailing-ships, which carry as passengers more 
than thirty natives of Asia or Africa, and to 
I steam-ships carrying more than sixty such 
natives. Local Governments have discretionary 
I power, with the sanction of the Governor- 
General in Council, to alter these numbers to 
flltcen and thirty, respectively A long voyage 
IS defined in the Act as a voyage in which the 
ship will, in ordinary circumstances, be conti- 
nuously out of port for one hundred and 
twenty hours or more and a short voyage as 
one m which the ship will not, in ordinary 
ciicumstancefl, be continuously out of port for 
one hundred and twenty hours. The spao« 
allotted to passengers, and some of her condi- 
tions, differ in a long and a short voyage. 
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The Public Trustee. 


Tho Public Trustee of England a Govern- 
ment Official created by Statute (Public Tnisteo 
Act, 1906) whereby the State acts as an execu- 
tor or as a trustee under Wills, and as a trustee 
under Settlements, whether these inslrumeiits 
arc new or old, and m other offices of an analo- 
gous character 

The office has been a great success, in tho 
seven years that it has b(en opdi the value 
of the trusts m course of administralion hav(‘ 
amounted, in round figures, to £ >0,000 000, 
while the estimated value of Wills lodged lu 
the Department which have yet to matuie is 
put at some £59,000,000, showing a total valiu 
of business of all kinds negotiated at 
£110,000,000 

Fees chargeable — The office is now ni- 
tirely self-supporting and is no charge upon the 
tax-payer A provision of the Statute deeliuis 
that the Office is to make no profit but to cliargc 
only such tees as may pi o vide the working 
expenses and constitute a reserve fund against 
the liabilities assumed by the St.ite tor breadi 
of trust. In accordance with this mutual 
principle the fees have already been icdiucd 
from their original scale, and the cash surplus 
of fees over expenses, rt'garded as the nucleus 
of a reserve fund for all contingencies, is. now ' 
£14,585. 

The main fees are of two kinds — a fee on 
capital and a fee on income The fees on 
capital arc taken m two mstalmenth — an instil- 
ment of half taken at the beginning, and an- 
other instalment of half taken at the end of a 
trust — each instalment being calculated at the 
following rates — 

On the first £1,090, fifteen shillings pci cent 

On the excess of £1,000 to £20,000, five shil- 
lings per cent 

On the excess of £20,000 to £50,000, two 
Bhillmgs and six pence per cent 

On the excess of £50,000, one shilling and ' 
three pences per cent The Fee on income ! 
is one per cent if, as is usual the incoim 
be paid direct from its source to tlu 
person entitled, on any income in execs'^ 
of £2,000 a year the fee is only i per cent 
Where the income is paid through the Depart- 
ment then the fee is two per cent up to £500 
a year, and one per cent on any excess ot ' 
£500 a year, and 4 per cent on income in excess 
of £2,000 a year. The fee on investment i^ | 
if per cent the Public Trustee, out of this fee | 
paying the brokerage There is power to vary 
these fees to meet the peculiar circumstances , 
of special cases , but ow'ing to the low range I 
of the fees, and their mutual character the I 
power of reduction is but seldom exercised, | 
except perhaps in the case of large trusts 

The Department has been organised upon 
lines followed by commercial organisations 
Forms are avoided wherever possible, the 
methods of the Office prescribing prompt at- 
tention to all matters within the day. 


The particulars of any trust in which it is 
desiied that the Public Trustee should act ina\ 
be brought to his notice by letter or by personal 
interview, and upon his assent being obtained, 
Ins appointment should be eficcted m the 
ordinary way as in the case of private trustees 
In the case of a Will about to be made, his 
appointment can be si cured by the simple 
provision “ I appoint tho Public Trustee of 
I'higland as the executor and trustee of this 
my Will ’* 

One of the forms of trusteeship wdiich would 
apiieal to English people residing m India i« a 
scheme known as a “ Declaration of Trust ‘ 
An official pamphlet explains that the Publif 
Trustee's sciviecs have been n quested tv 
people who, either because ot professional or 
business pi c-0(Cupation, ortrom want of expeii 
enco m dialing with money matteis, or tiom 
the disadvantages which might attach to 
(Governmental, professional or business di^ 
abilities abioad, aie not well placed to select 
and supervise their investments It would 
appear that the services of the Department m 
this matter wure first leqiusitioned by offieei. 
taking up appointments in India , and, lollow 
mg out their request for individual assistaiui', 
this scheme of trust (ame to be devised, auJ 
has been found to commend itself to the circiim 
stances of a very large circle of persons simi 
larly disadvantaged A Declaration of Trust 
IS an inexpensive form of trusteeship bv 
virtue of which the owner practically retains lull 
control over liis capital The propeity is made 
over to the Public Trustee either in the tojir 
of money to be invested or specific siu untie-, 
transferred into his name , and thereujion the 
Public Trustee executes a short “ declaiatioii ” 
setting out that he holds the money mvestnl 
or tho securities in trust for tho transferor 
'The icsult of this is that income, as it accnits 
IS paid to the owner or to any beneficiary as ho 
may direct A wide field of investment b 
pc'imissible, as the trust provides tliat the 
tunds may be invested as the owner may from 
time to time direct As the pamphlet sets out 
interest at the rate of at least 4 pei cent is to be 
looked for under the scheme from investments 
of a non-spec Illative character It should be 
understood that this form of trustcesMp is not 
ana!ogou«> to a bank deposit, where tho return 
of the capital at par, given the solvency of the 
bank, is expected Investments are selected 
with the greatest care m consultation with the 
ownei, but it must be understood that the 
Public Trustee does not accept responsibility 
for any fluctuation of any of the investments 
chosen The fees payable for this scheme ot 
trusteeship so far as the capital fees aie con- 
cerned, are half those payable in the case of 
an ordinary settlement The other fees 
the same?' as the ordinary fees 

The apfpointraent of the Public Trustee 
secures certain definite advantages inasmuch as 
he IS by Act of Parliament a Corporation Sole 
and thus it is said the Public Trustee never 
dies, so that the expense of appointment of 
other Trustees is permanently avoided, His 
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jntegrity is ^laranteed by the State, while the 
measure of his success would indicate that he 
is necessarily experienced and skilled in his 
duties. 

Close personal attention is i»ivcn by the 
Public I’rustee and his senior officers to the 
details ot every trust , and as regards the work 
of Investment, a large organisation has been 
sot up to give the best eonsidoration not only ' 
to the selection of investments but to the duty 
of keeping them under frequent observation 

An Advisory Committee of men of recog- 
nised authority has, in tlie past year, beiui 
appointed by the Lord Chanedlor to assist the 
PuDlic Trustee by a quarterly review of the 
investments made In tlie last Annual lleporl 
the Public Trustee speaks of having secured a 
icturn of £3-19-4 per cent upon his trustee 
investments and a loturn of £4-10-1 per cent 
upon ills non-trustcc investments 

The success of the I)( partment would seem 
to show that there is a widespread public need 
in England for such an Office, and the energy 
and cftuiency with winch the Department has 
been constituted and conducted has been a 
great factor m commending it to the public 
The State Guarantee is also doubtUss a factor 
of gicat importance A statutory rule pro- 


vides that strict secrecy shall be observed In 
respect of all trusts administered In the Depart* 
ment 

The administration is subject to an audit 
by the Controller and Auditor-General (the 
Government Auditor), while the internal orga- 
m&ation has been built up upon \.ho principle 
of a check and counter-check upon the ad- 
iiiiiustr.ition 

An important section of the Statute gives the 
PublK Trustee power to dirett an audit and 
investigation of tlie condition and accounts 
of any trust 

Officials m India will doubtless tend to make 
an increa-iing use ot the D(‘paitment As a 
Go\cinmciit Office, its stability will commend 
itself to them as a medium to safeguard their 
interests under Wills or Settlements which 
can be entirely relied upon, and free from the 
risks and expense attendant upon any other 
knms of trusteeship 

Further information upon details and copies 
of the official pamphlet, reports and rules, 
eU , < an be obtained of the official agents to 
the Department, m — Messrs Xitig, Hamilton 
it (Jo Calcutta and in Bombay, Mcssis King, 
King tfe Co , whose head office is Messrs Henry 
y King & Co , 65, Coruhill, London, E. C. 


THE ADMINISTRATOR GENERAL. 


In India the functions of a rublh Truster aic 
divided in each Brovince betwem two offiiials, 
the Admin istratoi-Gciicial and the Official 
Trustee 

The office of Administrator-General was 

llrst constituted by Indian Act VII of 1849 
There Wcie several later enactments on the 
subject, all of which have ceased to be in force 
The present law is to be found in Indian Act 
ni of 1913, which contains the lollowing provi- 
sions —There are three Adniinistrators-Gem ral 
in each of the Presidencies of Btngal, 31aclras, i 
and Bombay Their combined jurisdiction 
covers the Whole of Biitish India The Admmia- j 
tiator-Gcneral is entitled to letters of adminis- 
tration; whin gianted by a High Court, unless 
they arc granted to the next of kin In the 
other Courts he IS entitled to Icttirs in prefer- 
ence to a creditor, a legatee other than a uniAcr- 
sal legatee, or a friend of the deci'ascd 

If any person who is not an Indian Christian, 
a Hindu, Mohammedan, Persian, Buddhist dies 
leaving Within any Presidency assets exceeding 
the value of Hs 1 ,000 and if no person to whom 
any Court would have jurisdiction to commit 
administration of such assets has, within one 
month fiom his death, applied in such Piesi- 
dency for pro’bate or letters of aclministration, 
the Administrator-General is required to apply 
lor letters of administration In case of ap- 
pichended danger of misappropriation, dete- 
iioration, or waste of assets left b^ the deceased 
m the towns of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, 
the High Courts may direct the Administrator - 
General to apply for letters of administration 
He can also be required to collect and hold 
assets until a right of succession or administra- 
tion is determined. Probate and letters of ad- 
ministration granted to an Adminlstrator- 


G( iK'r.il have rffict 1 nrouglioiit the Piesideney, 
but the High (Joint can diK'ct that they have 
I'fTcct throughout one or more of the other 
Presidencies A private extcutor or adrainis- 
tiator may with the assent of the Adminis- 
trator-General tiansfcr the assets of the 
estate to the Administrdtoi-Gcneial There are 
provisions in the Act with rrgaid to the revoca- 
tion of grants and the distribution of assets. 
When thc^ assets do not exceed Bs 1,000 in 
value, the Admmistrator-Oeneial may, when 
no piobale or lettcis of administration have 
been granted, give a certiticate to a person, 
claimmg otherwise tlun es a c reditor to be inte- 
rested in such assets, entitling him to receive 
the assets There is also power in certain 
events to give such certificate to a creditor. 
T here is a further power to send the residue of 
the assets to the country of domicile of the 
deceased The Government of India is required 
by the Act to make good all sums for which the 
Admmistrator-Gcncral would be personally 
liable it he had been a private administrator, 
except where the Admlnistrator-Geneml and his 
oificers have in no way contributed to the 
liability 

Fees both on capital and on Income are pay- 
able out oi tile estates taken charge of by the 
Administratoi -General The fees on c-apital 
vary troin 3 per cent on the gross value in the 
case ot small estates to 2 per cent, in the case 
of large estates The fees on income vary in 
the case of moveable property from 2 per cent, 
to 3 per cent , and in the case of immovable 
property from 3 per cent to 5 jier cent. When 
the CJourt has directed the Administrator* 
General to collect and hold the assets a fee of 1 
per cent, on the value of the assets taken 
session of, collected, realised, or sold is payabkK 
A small fee Is also payable in cases where the 
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Administrator-General grants a eertificate. 
the Administrator has pov^er to reduce the fees 
to one-half. 

Official Trustee —The office of Official 
Trustee dates from the year 1843 By Indian 
Act XVII of that year the Supreme Court had 
power to ap|)Dlnt the Bcgistrar or other offlet r 
of the Court to be a trustee, where there vias no 
trustee willing to act Act XVII of 1843 was 
repealed by Act XVII of 1864, which was in its 
turn repealed by Act II of 1013, which contains 
the present law on the subject There are three 
Official Trustees The Official I’riistee of 
Bengal has powers in the greater jmrt of India 
The powers of the Official Trustee of Bombay 
extend to the Bombay Presidency and the Pro- 
vince of British Baluchistan , those of the Offi- 
cial Trustee of Madras extend to the Madras 
Presidency and the Province of Coorg The 
Government can appoint Deputy Official Trus- 
tees. 

An Official Trustee can {a) act as an ordinal y 
trustee, {h) be appointed trustee by a Court of 
competent jurisdiction. He has, except as 
othenyise provided, the same powers, duties. 


and liabilities as ordinary trustees. He may 
decline any trust. He may not accept any trust 
under any composition or scheme of arrange- 
ment for the beneilt of ereditors, nor of any 
estate known or bclie^ed by him to be insolvent. 
He cannot accept a trust for a religious purpose, 
or for the management or carrying on of any 
business He cannot administer the estate oi a 
deceased person unless he be sole executor and 
‘^ole trustee mider the will He cannot be ap- 
pointed trustee along With any other person 
With his consent ho may be appointed trustee 
1 1 the instrument making the tiust, and ho may 
•lecopt a tiust con timed in a Will When pro- 
perty IS subject to a trust, and there is no trustee 
\nthin the jurisdiction willing or capable to act, 
the High Court may appoint the Official Tnis- 
lec as trustee He may also ly appointed a 
trustee by the surviving or continuing trustc'cs 
of a tnist, and all persons beneficially interested 
tiicicm 

As in the case of an Administrator-General, 
the Government of India is responsible for the 
acts or defaults of an Official Trustee Fees 
are payable at rates fixed by the Govemmeut. 


PROVING OF 


In British India if a person has been ap- [ 2 
pointed executor of the will of a deceased 3 ^ 
person, it is always advisable to prove the will 
as early as possible If ttie wull is in a verna- 
cular it has to be officially translated into 
English. A petition is then prepared praying 
for the grant of probate of the will All the 
property left by the deceased has to be dis- 
closed in a schedule to be annexed to the peti- 
tion. The values of Immoveable properties are 
usually assessed at 162 years purchase on 
the nett Municipal assessment For estate 
under Bs. 10,000 the probate duty payable is 
2%, between Bs 10,000 and Rs 60,000 the 
duty payable is 21% Over 50,000 rupees the 
duty payable is 3%. In determining the 
amount of the value of the estate for the pur- 
poses of probate duty the following items are 
allowed to be deducted : — 

1* Debts left by the deceased including mort- 
gage cncumbiduces. 


WILLS. 

The amount of funeral expenses. 

Property held by the deceased in trust and 
not beneficially or with general power to 
confer a beneficial interest 
The particulars of all these items have to be 
stated ill a separate srhcdule It is the prac- 
tice of the High Court to send a copy of these 
schedules to the Revenue authorities and if 
the propel ties particularly immoveable pro- 
j)erties have not been properly valued, the 
Revenue department recjuire the petition to 
be amended accordingly In certain cases 
the Court then requires citations to bo pub- 
lished and solved on smh persons as the Court 
thinks are interested in the question of the 
grant of probate If no objection is lodged by 
any person so interested within 14 days after 
the publication or service of citation and if the 
will is shown to have been properly executed 
and the petitioner entitled to probate, probate 
IS ordered to be granted. 
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Jn an Insititution so universal a«i Freemasonry 
the growth of that body in any particular 
part of the world is usually similar in all respects 
to the development in other parts When 
Freemasonry was first established in Bombay 
and became strong enough to have its own 
Provincial Grand Lodge, the Giand Master i 
ol English I'Yeemasons appointed J.imes Todd, 
a Lieutenant of Police, as the first Provincial 
Grand Master m 1764 This offlee he held 
until 1798, when the Provincial Grand Lodge 
seems to have gone into abeyance \ revival 
appaicntl> set in in 1833, and Lodge Orion 
in the Wc4 was founded at Poona This 
was followed m 1844 by Lodge 8t Andrews 
at Kamptce and in 18J8 by Lodge St George 
in Bombay In 1801 the Provincial Grand 
Lodge was roMved and George Taj lor was 
appointed P G M. 

In 1870 a fresh warrant w’as issued bv which 
the Provincial Grand Lodge ot Bombay was 
altered to Bi^'tnct Grand Lodge with James 
Gibbs as J) G M The next D. G, M. was Ed- 
ward Tyrrell lasth who took charge iii JS79, and 
ho was tollowed in 1887 bv H it U the Duke 
of ConnauglP The renialnder of the District 
Grand Masters were H E Lord Sandhurst 
1895-1809, n E J.crd Northeote 1000-1002 
Bon Sir Lawioncc Jenkins 1903-1907 and 
G Owen W Dunn 1908-1911 'J’he piesont 
D G. M being W. Alban Haig-Browu who 
was appointed in 1912 

Under the skilful management of these 
illustrious men the District has grown until 
now there are under (he District Grand Lodge 
of Bomba v 40 Lodges W'lth a total membership 
of over 2,000. 

At the same time the Boval Arch and Mark 
degrees have also prospered and there are 
18 Chapters with a total mcmbeiship of over 
600 and 11 Mark Lodges totalling over 300, 

DISTRICT GRAND LODGE E C. 

List of Piincipal Officers, 1917, 

Bfngal 

2t IF Dibtnct Grand Master, Lord Ronaldshay, 
G c I E 

Deputy Dihtnct Grand Master, Col A H D 
Creagh, c M G 

District Senwi Grand Warden, The Hon’ble 
Mr Kuan Churnder De, CIE 
District Junior Grand Warden, The lion Mr 
N D Beatson Bell, c i E. 

District Grand Secretary, J. A. Dolton, 19, Park 
Street, Calcutta. 

Bombay 

R. W. District Grand Master, W A. Haig- 
Brown, j p 

Deputy District Grand Master, C Robmeon, 
J r , P G D (Eng ). • 

District Senior Warden, S S. K Gaik wad. 
District Junior Grand Warden, Col W. B. Lane. 
Dittrict Grand "Secretary, J. P. Penaock, V.D., 
P.A.GDO. (Eng.) Ring's Building, Port. 
Bombay, 


Madras. 

R W District Grand Master, lion Mr, LI E, 
Buckley 

Devutu District Grand Master, C. • J, Higgs, 
P G D (Eiig\ 

Dtsfnit Senior Grand Warden, V Tirumalal 
PiDai 

Disfnrt Junior Grand Warden, Brig -General H. 

F Lode 

DiJnrf Grand [Secretary, J H. B Brougham, 
Monut Load, Madr.is 

Pun TAB 

Rt Wor Di'^tuct Ora>id Mu'^lcr, Col Henry, 
T Pease, 0 I E , r G D ( Eng) 

Deputy District Grand Master, Vacant 
Di strut Grand Secretary, David E Johnston, 
Freemasons’ Hal), Lahore 
Bur MAH 

R W District Grand Master, The Hon Mr, 
Justne E W Ormond 
Deputy District Grand Master, W. Kin 
Du^triet Senior Grand Waidcn, \V Archibald 
Didrut Junior Grand Warden, Rev ,T Lister 
District Gland Secretary, W Kmdall 

GR\ND l.ODGE OF A LI. SCOTTISH 
FREEMASONRY IN INDIA. 
Installation — November (St Andrew’s Day) 
Communication — Ith Saturday, in January, 
April, July, and October 
Pl\cf of Meeting— Freemasons’ Hall, Ravelin 
Stice^, Bombay 

Giand Master, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Prank 
Beaman, i c s 

Grand Master Depute, Pestonjee M. Kanga 
Substitute Grand Mader, L H Savile 
Grand Superintendent of Central India, W. E, 
Jardine, c i E , i 0 S 

Grand S upennUndent of Eastern India, W. R. 
Gouilav, ICS 

Senior Giand Warden, G 8 Curtis, C.S ,, I C S. | 
Do do do A JSi Thorpe. 

Do do do A, Pellymounter, 

Junior Giand Warden, C H Captain 
Do do do Dr H P. Joseph. 

Do. do do. D F Mackie 

G. Secretary — Arthur W. Wise, 
Elphinstone Building, Murzbau 
Road, Fort, Bombay. 
BENGAL MASONIC ASSOCIATION. 

For Educating Children of Indigent Free- 
masons. 

President — Lord Ronaldshay 0 c.t E , District 
Grand Master, 

This Association is supported by ca;ffitation 
assessments from the Lodges in the District 
of Bengal and by voluntary contributions. 

1. A donation of Ba. 500 made in one or 
more paynaents of not less than Rs. 60 each 
constitutes the donor a Vtce-PresidefU for 14/$ 
wRb the priJilege of five votes, 
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2. A donation of Us 100 constitutes the 
donor a Governor for Life, with the privilege 
of one vote and one vote for each additional 
donation of Es. 100. 

3. A subscription of Es. 16 per annum 
entitles the^ subscriber to one vote for the year 
and an extra vote for every additional Ks 16 

4. The conditions of the above arc the same 
whether the donor or subscriber be an individual 
or a Lodge, Chapter, or any other society. 

6. A general meeting of subscribers is held 
twice in the year, at Freemasons’ Hall, Calcutta, 
19, Park Street 

6 The general conduct of the affairs ot 
the Association is entrusted to a Committee 
composed of the Piesident, Treasurer, and 
Secretary, and of five Members to bo elected 
at the February Half-yearly General Meeting. 

7. The funds of the Association arc devoted 
solely to the board and education of children 

8. Children are admitted into the Association 
at the age of seven years and continue therein 
till they have attained the age ot soventicn 
years. 

This rule applies equally to children of both 
sexes without any distinction of religious deno- 
minations. 

9. Elections take place at each General 
Meeting of Subscribers according to the number 
of vacancies and capabilities of the fund 

10 No child 18 eligible to bo placed on 
the List of Candidates unless his father has been 
a Registered Mason for five years and Subscrib- 
ing Member of some Lodge for at least three 
years of that period 

Subscriptions and donations ore received 
bif the District Grand Secretary and by the Secretary 
of the Association (Herbert E Kent, Freemasons' 
Hall, 19, Park Street), W J Bradshaw, Hon 
Treasurer, and Herbert E Kent, SeerHary 

BENGAL MASONIC FUND OF 
BENEVOLENCE 

Grand Committee. 

President — Lord Ronaldhshay, G c i E , k c 
M G , District Urard Master 


Col. A. H D. Creagh, v tit Q , Deputy District 
Grand Master 

C D. Stewart, P.D 0 w. 

S. A. Fairweather, Grand Treasurer. 

J A Dolton, Grand Secretary. 

H E Kent, Asbt Grand Secretary. 

SCOTTISH M\SONTC FUND OF 
BENEVOLENCE 

For the purpose of affording temporary relief 
to indigent Freemasons and their families. 

Grand Secretary — Arthur W Wise, Elplnnstono 
Building, Murzban Jload, Fort, Bombay. 

THE SCOTTISH MASONIC BENEVOLENT 
ASSOCIATION IN INDIA. 

(a) For the purpose of granting AnnniHes to 
old and destitute Freemasons and their widows 

(b) Granting allowances towards the mainti . 
nance and education of the children of d(M eased 
or indigent Freemasons 

J C Mistree, Honorary Secretary and Trea^ 
surer 

THE SIND MASONIC BENEVOLENT 
ASSOCIATION. 

Patron 

Right Wor Bro H E the Right Hon'ble 
Lord l.«amington, G c M G , G 0 i E , Late Grand 
Master of A S F , India, and Governor of 
Bombay 

C H Chetham, President, Secretary —Fram- 
rozc E Puntbakey, Victoua Street, Predy 
Quarter, Karachi 

THE BOMBAY MASONIC ASSOCIATION 

For Educating, Clothing and Maintaining the 
Children of Indigent and Deceased Freemasons 

Subscuptions and donations aie received bv 
the Hon See , .J F Peimock, D Q s, King’s 
Building, BoInba 3 ^ 
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Indian Architecture. 

I. ANCIENT. 

The architecture of India has proceeded on ( The architecture of the Jains comes next in 


lines of its own, and its monuments are unique 
among those ot the nations of the world An 
ancient civilization, a natural bent on the part 
of the people towards religious fervour of the 
contemplative rather than of tlic fanatical 
sort, combined with the richness of the (oiintry 
in the sti'iiKT building materials — these aio 
n few of the factors that rontnbnted to making 
it what it was, while a stiiring history gave it i 
both vaiioty and glamour Indian aidiitoc-l 
tiire IS a suhjeit which at the best his b<en ' 
studied only iinporft ctiv, and a really eom- i 
jirt'hcnsive treatise on it has yet to bo wiitten i 
The subject is a vast and vaiied one, and it 
may be such a treatise nevei will be wiitteii 
in the form of one work at anv^ rate The 1 
spirit of Indian art is so foreign to the European 
of art culture that it is only one European in 
a hundred who can entirely imderstami it, 
while art criticism and analysis is a branch of 
study that the modern Indian has not as yet 
ventured upon to any appreciable extent 
Hitherto the one, and with a few (xceptions 
the only recognized authority on the subject 
has been Eergusson, whoso compendious work 
]s that which will find most ready acceptance 
by the general reader. But Fergusson attempt- 
ed the nearly impossible task of covcimg the 
giound ill one volume of moderate dimensions, 
and it is sometimes held that he was a man 
of too purely European a culture, albeit wide 
and eclectic, to admit of sufficient depth ot 
insight in this particular direction Fergus- 
son's classification by races and religions l^, 
however, the one that has been gonerallv ac- 
cepted hitherto He asserts that there is no 
etone architecture in India of an earlier date 
than twm and a half centuries before the Christ- 
ian era, and that “India owes the introdiic- , 
(ion of the use of stone for architectural pur- 1 
po^es, as she does that of Buddhism as a state | 
religion, to the great Asoka, who reigned B C I 
272 to 236 “ 

Buddhist Work 

Fergusbon’s first an liitoctuial period is' 
then the Buddhist, of which the great topi \ 
at San chi with its famous >Jorthem gateway j 
is perhaps the most noted example. Then 
we have the Gandharan topes and monas- 1 
tenes Perhaps the examples of Buddhist i 
architecture of greatest interest and most readv j 
access to the general student are to be found 
in the Chaitya halls or roek-cut cavps of Karli, 
Ajunta, Nasik, Ellora and Kanheri A point ! 
with relation to the Gandhara woik may be 
alluded to In passing This is the strong 
European tendency, variously recognized as 
Roman, Byzantine but most frequently as 
Greek, to be observed In the details Tht 
foliage seen in the capitals of columns bear^ 
strong resemblance to the Greek acanthus 
while the sculptures have a distract trace ot 
Greek influence, particularly In .the treatment 
of drapery, but also of hair and facial expression 
From this it has been a fairly common assump- 
tion amongst some authorities that Indian art 
owed much of its best to European Influence, an 
assumption that is strenuously combated by 
others as ^111 be pointed out later. 


order. Of this rich and beautiful style the 
most noted examples are perhaps the Dllwara 
temples near Mount Abu. and the unique 
“ Ti'wer of Victory" at Chittore. 

Other Hindu Styles 

The Di.nidian style is the generic title 
iisucdlv applied (o the characteristic work ol 
the Madras J’rcsidi'ncy and the South of India. 
It is sei'ti 111 many lock-cnt temples as at Ellora; 
w’licro the reinaikablc “ Kylas " is an instance 
of a temple cut out of (he solid rock, complete, 
not only with respect to its interior (as in the 
case of mere caves) but also as to its exterior. 
It is, as It w'cro, a lif(‘-si70 model of a complete 
building or group of buildings, several hundred 
feet in length, not built, but sculptured in solid 
stone, an iindei taking of vast and, to our 
modern ideas, unprofitable industry The 
Pagoda of Tanjorc, the temples at Snrangam, 
Chidambaram, Vellore, Vijayauagar, &c , and 
the palaces at Madura and Tanjore are among 
the best known cvamples of the style 

The wntei finds some difficulty in following 
Fergusson's two ni'xt divibions of classification, 
the " Chalukyan " of South-cential India, 
and the " Noithern or Indo-Aryan style.*' 
The Uifiercnces and the similarities are appa- 
rently so intermixed and confusing that ho is 
fain to fall back on the broaJ^ generic title of 
" Hindu ” — however unscientific he may there- 
by stand confessed Amongst a vast number 
of Hindu tempks the following may be men- 
tioned as particularly worthy of study — Those 
at Miiktcswaia and Bhuvaneswar in Orissa, 
at Khajuraho. Bmeirabun, Udaipur, Benares, 
Gwalior, Ac The palace of the Hindu Raja 
Man Smgli at Gwalior is one of the most beauti- 
ful aichitectural examples in India So also 
are the palaces of Amber, Datiya, Urcha, Dig 
and Udaqiur 

Indo-Saracenic 

Among all the periods and styles In India 
the chaiacteiistics of none are more easily 
recognizable than those of what is generally 
called the “ Indo-Saracenic " which deve- 
loped after the Mahomedan conquest Under 
the new influences now brought to bear on it 
the architecture of India took on a fresh lease 
of activity and underwent remarkable modifi- 
cations The dome, not entirely an unknown 
feature hitherto, became a special object of 
development, while the arch, at no time a 
favourite constructional form of the Hindu 
builders, was now forced on their attention by 
the predilections of the ruling class The 
minaret also became a distinctive feature. 
The requirements of the new religion, — ^the 
mosque with its wide spaces to meet the needs 
of organized congregational acts of worship — 
gave opportunities for broad and spacious 
treatments that had hitherto been to some 
extent denied. The Moslem hatred of idolatry 
set a tabu on the use of sculptured represent* 
ations of animate objects in the adornment 
of the buildings, and led to the development 
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of other decorative forms. Gieat ingenuity 
came to be displayed in the use of pattern and 
of geometrical and foliated ornament This 
Moslem trait further turned the attention of 
the builders to a greater extent than before 
to proportion, scale and mass as means of giving 
beauty, mere richness of sculptured surface 
and the aesthetic and symbolic interest of 
detail being no longer to be depended on to the 
same degree. 

The art was thus the gainer by the new con- 
ditions It gained in pow(‘r and variety much 
as “ Classic ’’ architecture gained under the 
Romans But it equally lost something too 
The Indo-Saracenic is apt to appear cold and 
hard The writer was napressed by thi^ on 
his first view of the Gwalior palace already 
mentioned Though a Hindu building that 
palace has yet much of what might be calhtl 
the more sophisticated quality of the Indo- 
Saracenlc work as well as some similarity of 
detail. It has, bemg Hindu, a certain amount 
of sculptured ornament of animated forms, 
and the general effect of roundness, iichncss j 
and interest thereby imparted seemed eloquent 
in suggestion as to what is lackmg m so many 
of the Mahometan buildings. 

I 

Foreign Influence. 

There would appear to be a conflict between ' 
archaeologists as to the extent of the effect on 
Indian art produced by tortign influence iindei 
the Mahometans Tlie extreme view on the one i 
hand Is to regard all the best of the art having 
been due t-o foreign importation 'J’lie Gan- 
dharan sculptures with their Greek tendciicv, 
the development of new forms and modes ot 
treatment to which allusion has been made, 
the similarities to be foimd between the Maho- 
metan buildings of India and those of North 
Africa and Europe, the introduction of tin 
minaret and, above all, the historical evidences 
that exist of the prcsenc e in India of Europeans 
during Mogul times, are cited in suppoit of 
the theory On the other liand those of the I 
opposite school hold the foregoing view to be i 
due to the prevailing European preconception ' 
that all light and leading must come by way 
of Europe, and the best things in art by way 
of Greece. To them the Gandharan sculp- 
ture, instead of being the best, is the woist 
In India even because of its Gicek tincture 
They find in the tnilv indigenous work beau- 
ties and significances not to be seen in the 
Graeco-Bactrian sculptures, and point to tho^c 
of Borobudei m Java, the work of Buddhist 
colonists from India, wonderfully prcseivcd 
by reason of an immunity from destructive 
influences given by the insular ixisition, as 
showing the best examples of the art extant 
It is probable that a ]ust estimate of the meiits 
of the contro\ersy, with respect to sculpture 
at any rate, cannot be foimed till time has 
obliterated some of the differences of taste 
that exist between East and West. 

To the adherents of the newer school the 
undisputed similanties between Indo-Maho- 
metan and Hindu buildings outweigh those 
between Indian and Western Mahometan 
work, especially in the light of the dis-simi- 
laritles between the latter. They admit the 
changes produced by the advent of Islam, 


I but contend that the art, though modified, 
I yet remained in its essence what it had always 
I been, indigenous Indian, The minaret, the 
I dome, the arch, they contended, though deve- 
I loped under the Moslem influence, were yet, 
' so far as their detailed treatment and crafts- 
I manship are coiicenied, rendered in a manner 
! di'.fmctivcly Indian Fergusson is usually 
' regaided as tlie leader of the former school, 
while the latter and eompa^atl^ cly recent 
school has at present found an eager champion 
in Mr E B Havell, wdiose w oiks, on the subject 
are iccommendcd io’’ study side by side with 
those of tlic toirner waiter Mr Havell piac- 
tically discards Fdgusson's racial method of 
( lassihcation into styles in favoui of a chrono- 
logical leviiw ot what he rcgaids to a greater 
(xtent than did his famous piecursor as being 
one continuous homogeneous Indian mode o( 
aichitcctural expics^ion, tliougli subject to 
variations ftom tlio inlhienees brought to biar 
upon it and fiom the varied purposes to which 
it was applied. 

Agra and Delhi 

Agra and Delhi may be regarded as the 
pimcipal ceil tics of the Indo-Saracenic style— 
the tormer for the icnowued Taj Mahal, for 
Akbai’s deserted capital of Fatehpur Sikn, 
his tomb at Secundra, the Moti Musjld and 
palace buildings at the Agra foit At Delhi 
we have the gicat Juinnia Musjid, the Fort, 
the tombs of Humayon, Sufdar Jimg, Ac, 
and the unique Qutb Miiiar Two other great 
centres may be mentioned, because in each 
thcie appeared ccitam strongly marked indi- 
\idiialities that dilt('ientjat( d the varieties 
of the style there tound fiom tlie variety seen 
at Delhi and Agia, as well as that of one from 
that of the othei These arc Ahmedabad in 
Gujaiat and Biiapur on the Dekhan, both in 
the Bombay Biesidcncy 

Ahmedabad. 

At Ahmedabad with its mighbours SirkluJ 
and Chainpanir there seems to bi less ot a depir- 
tuie from the older Hindu iornis, a tendency' io 
adhere to the lintel and biackit rather than to 
have recourbc to tlie .'•leh, while the dome 
though constantly (‘mployed, was there nevtr 
developed to its full extent as elsewhere, or 
earned to its logical stiuctural conclusion I'hi 
Ahmedabad woik is piobably most famous for 
the extraordinary beauty of its stone “jali’' — 
01 pierced lattice-woik, as in the palm tree 
wmdowfa of the Sidi Bayyid Musjid. 

Bijapur. 

The characteristics of the Bijapur variety 
of the style are equally striking They are 
perhaps more distinctively Mahomedan than 
those of the Ahmedabad buildings in that 
j lieie the dome is developed to a remarkable 
I degree, indeed the tomb of Mahmud — the 
I vvell-knowm “ Gol Gurnbaz " — is cited as shew- 
1 ing the greatest space of floor in any building 
I in the world roofed by a smgle dome, not even 
cxceptmg* the Pantheon The hntel also was 
here practically discarded In favour of the arch 
The Bijapur style shews a bold masculine 
quality and a largeness of structural oonceii* 
tion that is unequalled elsewhere in India, 
though in nchness and delicacy It does not 
attempt to rival the work of the further North* 
In this we recognize among other infhicnceB 
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that of the prevailing material, the hard un- 
compromismg Dekhan basalt. In a similar 
manner the characteristics of the Ahmedabad 
work with its greater richness of ornamenta- 
tion are bound up with the nature of the Gujarat 
freestone, while at Delhi and Agra the trcei 


choice of materials available — the local red 
and white sandstones, combined with access 
to marble and other more costly materials — 
was no doubt largely responsible for the many 
easily recognizable characteristics of the archi* 
tectare of these centres. 


11. MODERN. 


The modern architectural work of India 
divides itself sharply into two classes There 
IS first that of the indigenous Indian “ Master- 
builder ” to be found chiefly in the f^atiVL 
States, particularly those in Kajputana 
Second there is that of British India, or ot 
all those parts of the pcnmsula wheievcr 
Western ideas and methods liavc most btrongl\ 
spread their influence, chieflj, in the case ot 
architecture, thiough the medium of the De- 
partment of Public Works The W'ork of that 
department lias been much animadveited 
upon as being all that building should not b< , 
hut, considering it lias been produced by min 
of whom it was admittedly not the metier, ami 
who were necessaidy coritcndiiig with lack ol 
expert training on the one hand and with d( - 
paitmental metliods on the other, it must hi 
(onceded that il can ^lu'W' many notable build- 
ings Of xecent years there has been a tend- 
ency on the part of proh'ssional architects 
to turn their attention to India, and a number ot 
those has even been dratted into the servne 
of Govcnimcnt as the result of a policy ini- 
tiated in Lord Cuizou’s Viceroyaltv In time, 
therefore, and with the growth of the milucm e 
of these men, such of the repioach against 
the building of the British in India as was ju^t 
and was not merely thoughtlessly mamtaimd 
as a corollary to the popular jape against ovcr^ - 
thing otticial, may gradually be removed It 
this is so as to Government work piogress should 
be even more assured in the freer atniosphen' 
outside of otficial life Already m ceitam of 
the greater cities, where the trained modem 
aichilect has estabhslied himself m piix'ai<‘ 
I>ractice, tiierc are signs that Ins influence 15 
beginning to be telt ]Te still complains, how- 
c^cr, that the general public of India need-, 
much educating up to a recognition of Ins 
\alue, both m a iiccuniary sense and otlui- 
wise It is also to be observed that the sui- 
vival of a relic of the popuLir id('a of the tiim' 
before Ins advent, to the eficct that though 
an aichitect might occasionally “ design ’ 
a building It was always, an engineer who built 
it, 18 still indicated by the aiclntect in some 
cases deeming it advisaole to style bimself 
“ architect and engineer ” 
flo the work ot the indigenous ‘'mastei- 
builder ” public kttcrition has of recent ycais 
been diawn with some insistence, and the sug- 
gestion has been pressed that clforts should be 
directed towards devising means for the pie- 
scrvatlon of what is pointed ou 4 — and now 
universally acknowledged — to be a remarkable 
survival — almost the only one left In the world — 
of "living art,” but which is threatened with 
gradual extinction by reason of the spread of 
VTestern Ideals and fashions The matter 
assumed gome years ago the form of a mild 
controversy centiing lound the question of the 


then much discussed project of the Government 
of India’s new capital at Delhi It was urged 
that this pioject should bo utilised to give the 
H'quiied impitus to Indian art rather than 
tJiat it should be made a means of fostering 
European art W’hich inedcd no such encourage- 
ment at India's expense. The advocates of 
tins View appear for the most p<irt to have been 
adher(‘nts oi the “ indigenous Indian ’’ school 
of an h.nologists already mentioned, and to 
have based their idi as on their own reading of 
the past 'Ihev still miisUr a considerable 
iollowmg not only amongst the artistic public 
ot England .and India, but f ven within the 
Government si rvn i s Their opponents, holding 
what appi'ars to be the more oflicial view both 
as to aicha‘ology and art, have pointed to the 
"death" of all the arts of the jiast in other 
coimtrn s as an indicition of a natiiial law, and 
depiecale as Waste of energy all eEorts to resist 
this law, or to institute what thi'V have termed 
"anottur futile levival ’ The British in India 
they contend, should do as did the ancient 
Komans in evi ry coimtiy on which they planted 
thtir conquering toot As those were wont to 
replace iiidigi nous ait wutli tliat of Home, so 
should we set our seal of lonqiicst permanently 
on India b> the erection of examples of the best 
ot Biitish ait This is the view which, as wi have 
indicated, appeals to have obtained for the 
moment tlie more influential hearing, and the 
task oi designing and directing the construction 
oi the principal buildings in the new Ca[>Ital has 
accordingly beim entrusted jointly to a London 
and to a South African architect, neither of 
whom tan be unduly influenced by either past 
or recent auhitectural practice so far as India 
is concerned 

The results cannot but be awaited with the 
keenest interest, and meanwhile the contro- 
versy, with suspended judgment, naturally falls 
into abeyance it is, moreover, however vital 
to tile interests ot the country’s architecture, 
too purely technical and academic for its merits 
to be estimated bv the general reader or dis- 
cussed heie Its chief claim on our attention 
has in the fact that it alfords an added interest 
to tlie touubt, who may see the fruits of both 
schools ot thought in the various modem build- 
ings ot British India as well as examples of the 
" master builders " work in nearly every native 
town and bazaar 'Jhe town 01 Lashkar in 
Gwalior State may be cited as peculiarly rich 
in instances of picturesque modem Indian 
street architecture, while at Jaipur, Udaipur, 
Benares, etc , this class of work may be studied 
in many dilferent forms both civil and religious. 
The extent to which the "unbroken tradition 
from the past ’* exists may there be gauged 
by the traveller who is architect enough for 
the purpose. 
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Th« archfflological treasnr^s of India are as ' 
varied as they are numerous Those of tlie I 
pre-Muhammadan period may roughly be divid- 
ed into (1) architcetuial and sculptural monu- 
ments and '*(2) inscriptions. No building oi 
sculpture m India with an> pretentions to be 
considered an example of aichitccture or art 
can be ascribed to a time earlier than that ol 
Asoka (circa 250 B C ) In the pre-Asoka ar- 
chitecture of India, as in that of Burma or China 
at the present day, wood was solely or almost 
solely employed Even at the close of the 4ilj 
century, B C , Megasthencs, the Greek Ambas- 
sador at the court of Chandragupta, grand- 
father of Asoka, describes Pataliputra, tlir 
capital of the Indian monarc n, as “ surrounded 
by a wooden wall pierced with loop-holes for 
the discharge of arrows ” If the capital it- 
self was thus defended, wc can easily infer that 
the architecture of the period was wooden 
And long long after stone was introduced tin 
hthic styles continued to be influenced by, oi 
copied from, the wooden. 

Monumental Pillars — The first class of 
works that we have to iiotico are the monu- 
mental pillars, known as lats The oldest aic 
the monolithic columns of Asoka, nearly thiity 
in number, of which ten bear his mscriptions 
Of these the Lauriva-Nandangarh column in 
the Champaran District, Tirhut, is pnacticallv 
uninjured The capital of each column, hki 
the shaft, was monolithic, and comprised three 
members, viz , a Persepolitan bell, abacus, 
and crowning sculpture in the round By fai 
the best capital of Asoka’s time was that ex- 
humed at Sarnath near Benares The foui 
lions standing back to back on the abacus ait 
carved with extraordmary precision and ac- 
curacy. Of the post-Asokan period one pil- 1 
lar (B C. 150) stands to tlie north-east of Bes- 
nagar in the Gwalior State, another in front of 1 
the cave of Karli (A D 70), and a third at Eraii I 
m Central Provinces belonging to the 5th Cen- 
tury, A. D. All these are of stone , but there | 
is one of iron also It is near the Qutb Minai j 
at Delhi, and an inscription on it speak’^ of it** i 
having been erected by a king ealled Chandra, ; 
identified with Chandragupta II (A D 375- j 
413) of the Gupta d^niasty. It is wonderful j 
“ to find the Hindus at tliat age foiging a bar I 
of iron larger than any that liave been forged 1 
even m Europe to a very late date, and not 
frequently even now *' Pillars of later stvle 
are found all over the country, especially in the 
Madras Presidency No less than twenty exist 
In the South Kanara District A particularly 
elegant example faces a Jama temple at Muda- 
bidri, not far from Mangalore 

Topes. — Stupas, known as dagahas in Ceylon 
and commonly called Topes in North India, 
were constructed either for the safe custodj 
of relics hidden in a chamber often near the 
base or to mark the scene of notable events in 
Buddhist or Jama legends Though we Icnow 
that the ancient Jamas built stupas, no specimen 
of Jaina stupas is now extant. Of those belong- 
ing to the Buddhists, the great Tope of Sanchi 
in Bhopal, is the most intact and entire of its 
Claris It consists of a low circular drum sup- 
porting a hemispherical dome of less diameter 
Round the drum Is an open passage for circum- 


ambulation, and the whole Is enclosed by a mas- 
sive stone railmg with lofty gates facing the 
Ctirdmal ixunta The gates are essentially 
wooden in character, and are carved, inside and 
j out, with elaborate sculptures. The stupa itself 
piobably belonged lo the time of Asoka, but 
as bir John Marshall’s recent explorations have 
ccmelusively shown, the railmg and the gate- 
I wavs wore at least 150 and 200 years later, res- 
pectively Other famous Buddhist stupas that 
I have been found are those of Bharhut between 
I \llahabad and Jubbulpoie, Amravati in the 
I Madras Presidency, and Piprahwa on the Ise- 
I pa lose frontier The tope proper at Bharhut 
has entirely disappeaied, having been utilised 
' for building villages, and v\'hat remained of tho 
' rail has been removed to the Calcutta Museum, 

I 'riie bas-reliefs on this rail which contain short 
I inst nptions and thus enable one to identify 
the scenes sculptured with the JataJeas or Birth 
' Stones of Buddha give it a imique valiu 
The stupa at Amravati also no longer exists, 

I .ind portions of its rail, which is unsurpassed 
in point of elaboration and artistic merit, are 
. now in the Biitish and Madras Museums The 
' stupa at Pipr.ihvva was opened by Mr. W. C 
' Peppe ill 189b, and a steatite or soap-stone re- 
I liquary with an mscription on it was unearthed 
' The inscription, according to many scholars, 
speaks of the iclics being of Buddha and en- 
shiinod by his kinsmen, the Sakyas And we 
have thus here one of the stupas that wore erect- 
ed over tho ashes of Buddha immediately after 
his demise 

Caves — Of the rock excavations which are 
one of the wonders of India, nine-tenths belong 
to Western India The most important groups 
of caves are situated in Bhaja Bedsa, Karli, 
Kanhcn, Jtmnar, and Naslk in the Bombay 
Presidency, Ellora and Ajanta in Nizam’s 
Dominions, Barabar 16 miles north of Gaya, and 
Udayagin and Khandagin 20 miles from Cut- 
tack in Orissa The caves belong to the three 
principal sects into which ancient India was di- 
vided, VIZ , the Buddhists, Hindus and Jamas 
The earliest caves so far discovered are those of 
Barabar which were excavated by Asoka and 
his grandson Dasaratha, and dedicated to Aji 
Vikas, a naked sect founded by Makkhali Gosala 
This refutes the theory that cave archi- 
tecture was of Buddhist origia The next ear- 
liest caves are those of Bhaja, Pitalkhora and 
cave No 9 at Ajanta and No 19 at Nasik. They 
have been assigned to 200 B C by Fergusson and 
Dr Burgess But there is good reason to sup- 
pose from Sir John Marshall's recent researches 
and from epigraphic considerations that they are 
considerably more modern The Buddhist caves 
are of two types — tlie chaityas or chapel caves 
and viharas or monasteries for the residence of 
monk® The first are with vaulted roofs and 
horse-shoe shaped windows over the entrance 
and have interiors consisting of a nave and side 
, aisles with it small stupa at the inner circular end 
I They are thus remarkably similar to Christian 
I basilicas The second class consist of a hall 
surrounded by a number of cells In the later 
viharas there was a sanctum in the centre of the 
back wall containing a large image of Buddha 
Hardly a 1 b found without one or more 

viharas adjoining it. Of the Hindu cave tern- 
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pies that at Elephanta near Bombay is perhaps 
th(* most frequented. It is dedicated to Siva 
„nd IS not earher than the 7th century A T) 
lint by far the most renowned cave-templc of 
tbo iriuidus IS that known as Kailasa at Eliora 
It IS on the model of a complete stiuctural 
temple but carved out of solid rock It also is 
dedicated to Siva and was excavated by the 
kashtrakuta king, K.iishna 1, (A D 708) 
may stdl be seen in the paiutnifts in the 
c(ihut?b of the upper porcii ol the mam shiiuc 
Of the Jaina caves the eailiest are at Ivliand- 
cin and Ijdavajiiri , those of the medwivai type, 
lu Indra Sabha at Llloia , and those of the latest 
ptriod, at Ankai in Il^asik Tlie ceilings of mam 
' of these cavc's were once adorned with fiesco 
paiDtmga. Perhaps, the b(!st preserved amonp; 
these are those at Ajanta, which were exo- 
( uted at various periods between I150-(i50 A D ' 
and have elicited Inqh piaise as works of art , 
( spies were first made bv Major Gill, but most 
of them pcjished by lire at the Crystal Palaei' | 
in 18G6 The lost ones were again copied bv ' 
John Griffiths of the Arts School, Bombay, halt 
of whose work was similarlv destroyed by a tin' 1 
at South Kensington. 'J'liev were List coined , 
by Lady Herrmuham during 1909-11 Hei ^ 
putures, which are in full «cale, .ire at present i 
evtiibited at the Indian Section ot the Victoria ' 
and Albert Museum, South Kensington, and ' 
have bcin reproduct d in a volume biouglit out i 
by the India So( uty 

Gundhara Monuments — On the north-west ' 
frontier of India, .anciently known .is Gandhara, ' 
are found a class of remains, riuncd monasteries j 
and buried stupas, among which we notice for ; 
the first time lepiescntations of Buddha and 
the Buddhist pant Ueon The free use of Cormthi 
an capitals, fiiezes of nude Erotes bearing a long 
garland, winged Atlantes without number, and 
a host of individual motifs clearly establish the 
influence of llelleiiisiic art The mound at 
Peshawar, locally known as Shah-ji-ke-Dhcii, 
which WMS expioied in 1909, brought to 
light several interesting sculptures ot this 
school together with a icliquary casket, the 
most reinaikable bion/.e object of the Gai dharn 
period The inscription on the casket left no 
doubt as to the mound being the stupa raised 
over the bones of Buddha bj the Indo-Scv-j 
tluan king Kanishka They were presented! 
bv Loid Mmto’b Govcrnmait to the Buddhist*- | 
of Burma and are now c*nshiined at Mandalay 
. To about the same age belong tlie stupas at | 
* M.ainkyala in the Punjab opened by Banjii i 
^ingh’b French Geneiuls, Ventura and Court, ! 
in 1830 Some of them contained coins ol 
Kanishka. ! 

Structural Temples — Of this class wo have i 
one ol the earhest examples at Sanchi, and 
another at Tigowa m the Central Provinces. In ' 
South India we tiavh tw'o more examples, viz , ' 
bad Khan and Duiga temples at Aiholo in ] 
Kijapur All these belong to the early Gupta 1 
Period and cannot be later than 500 A D The ' 
Only common characteristic is liat roo<8 without ' 
Bpires of any kind In other respects they are 
entirely different and already here v^e mark the I 
beginning of the two styles, Tndo-Aryan and ' 
Bravidian, whose differences become more and i 
pore pronounced from the 7th century onwards 
JT' the Indo-Aryan styie, the most prominent 
hues tend to the perpendicular, and in the I 


I Dravidian to the horizontal. The salient 
i feature of the former again is the cur- 
I vllinear iteeple, and of the latter, the pyramidal 
tower. The most notable examples of the first 
kind are to be lound among the temples of Bhu- 
I baneswai m Oiissa, Khajarah in Bundelkhand, 
Osia in Jodhpur, and Bilwara on Mpunt Abo, 
I Olio ct the best known groans in the Dravidian 
style IS that of tlie Maiuallapur.ira Baths, of 
Hevon Pagodas *, on tim seashore to the south 
, of M.idr.is They aic each hewn out of a block 
I of granite, and are rather models of temples 
' tlian ruths They aio the earliest examples of 
typical Dravidian architecture, and belong to 
the 7th century. To the same age has to be 
assumed the temple of Kailasanath at Conjee- 
veiam, and to the following century some of the 
temples at Aihole and Pattadkal o£ the Bijapur 
District, Bombay Pn'sideiicy'^, and the mono- 
lithic temple of Kadasa at Ellora, referred to 
above Of the later Dravidian Btyle the great 
temple at Tanjon* and the Srirangam temple 
of Trichmopoly are the best examples 

Intermediate between these two main styles 
comes the aiclnlectuie of the Deccan, called 
Ciialukyan by Tcrgiisson In this style the 
plan becomes polygonal and star-shaped instead 
of quadrangular , and the lugh-storeyed spire 
is cc)nvcit(‘d into a low pyramid In which 
the horizontal t-rcatment of the Dia vidian is 
combined with the peipcndicular of the Indo- 
Aryan boine fine examples ol this type exist, 
at DambaJ. Battihali, Tilliwalli and Ilangal In 
Dliarwar, Bombay Presidency, and at Ittagi 
and Warangal in Nizam’s Dominions But 
it IS in Mvsoie among the temples at Hallebid, 

I Bclur, and Somnathpur that the style is found 
1 in its full perfection 

1 Inscriptions — We now come to inscrip- 
' tions, of winch numbers have been brought to 
' light in India They have been engraved on 
' varieties of materials, but principally on stone 
I and copper Tlie earlic'st of these are found 
I mcis(*d 111 two distinct kinds of alphabet, luiown 
' as Biahim and Kharoshthi The Brabmi was 
uad fiom left to right, and from it have been 
evolved all the modem vernacular scripts of 
India The Kharoshthi was written from nght 
to l(‘ft, and was a inocliflod form of an ancient 
Aramaic alphabet introduced mto the Punjab 
duiing tlio period of the Persian domination 
in the 5th century, B C It was prevalent up to 
the -Ith centurv, A D , and was supplanted by 
the Brahmi The earliest dateablc inscriptions 
arc the c<^lebrated edicts of Asoka One group 
of tluse has been engraved on rocks, and an- 
other on pillars They have been found from 
Shahba/garhi 40 miles north-east of Peshawar 
to Nigliva in the Nepal Tarai, from Girnar in 
Kathiawar to Dhauli in Orissa, from Kalsi in the 
Lower Himalayas to Siddapur in Mysore, show- 
ing bv the w'ay the vast extent of territory held 
by liim The reference in his Bock Edicts to 
the five contemporary Greek Princes, Antio* 
elms II of Syria, Ptolemy Philadelphus, and 
so foith IS exceedingly mterosting, and fixes 
B C 269 as the date of his coronation. His 
Bummindci pillar inscription, again, discover- 
ed in Nepal Tarai, now sextles, beyond all doubt, 
the birth-place of Buddha which was for long 
disputed. Another noteworthy record b the 
Inscription of the Besnagar pillar The pillar 
had been known for along time, but Sir John 
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Marshall was the first to notice the inscription 
on it. It records the erection of this column, 
which was a Garuda pillar, m honour of the 
god Vasudeva by one Heliodoros, son of Dion, 
who is described as an envoy of King Antial 
kidas of Taxiia. Hehodorous is herein called 
a Bhagavata^ which shows that though a Greek 
he had become a Hindu and presumably a 
Vaishnava Another inscription worth noticing 
and especially in this connection is that of 
Cave No. 10 at Nasik The donor of this cave, 
Ushavadata, who calls himself a Saka and was 
thus an Indo-Scythian, is therein spoken of as 
having granted three hundred thousand kmc 
and sixteen villages to gods and Brahmans | 
and as having annually fed one hundred then I 
sand Brahmans Here is another instance of a 
foreigner having embraced Hinduism. Thus for 
the political, social, economical and religioub 
history of India at the dlfierent periods the 
inscriptions are invaluable records, and are the 
only light but for which we are ‘ forlorn and 
blind.* 

Saracenic Architecture — This begms in I 
India with the 13th century after the per- ' 
manent occupation of the Muhammadans 
Their first mosques were constructed of the ' 
materials of Hindu and Jama temples, and some- 1 
times with comparatively slight alterations The 
mosque called Adhai'din-ka-jhompra at Ajmer 
and that near the Qutb Mmar are instances of 
this kind. Tlie Muhammadan architecture 
of India vaned at diSereni periods and under 
the various dynasties, impeiial and local Tin 
early Pathan architecture of Delhi was massive 
and at the same time was characterised by 
elaborate richness of ornamentation The Qutb 
Mhaar and tombs of Altamsh and Ala-ud-dm 
Khilji are typical examples Of the Sharqi 
style we have three mosques in Jaunpur with 
several tombs At Mandu in the Dhar State, a 
third form of Saracenic architecture sprung up 
and we have here the Jaral Masjid, Hoshang’s 
tomb, Jahaz Mahall and Hindola Mahall a« 
the most notable instances of the secular and 
ecclesiastical styles of the Malwa Pathans The 
Muhammadans of Bengal again developed then 
own style, and Pandua, Malda, and Gaur teem 
with the rums of the buildings of this type, the 
important of which are the Adina Masjid of 
Sikandar Shah, the Elakhi mosque, Kadam 
Easul Masjid, and so forth. The Bahmani 
dynasty of Gulbarga and Bidar were also great 
builders, and adorned their capitals with impor- 
tant buildings. The most striking of these is 
the great mosque of Gulbarga, which diffcis 
from all mosques in India in having the whoie 
central area covered over so that what in others 
would be an open court is here roofed by sixtv- 
three small domes “ Of the various forms 
which the Saracenic architectuie assumed, ” 
says Fergusson, “ that of Ahmedabad m.iv 
probably b** considered to be the most elegant ” 
It is notable for Its carved stone work ; and tlie 
work of the perforated stone windows in Suli 
Sayyid’s mosque, the carved niches of tJie 
mlnars of many other mosques, the sculptured 
Mihrabi and domed and panelled roofs is so 
exquisite that it will rival anji^hing of the sort 
executed elsewhere at any period. No other 
style is 80 essentially Hindu. In complete con • 
tr^ with this was the form of architecture 
employed by the Adil Shahl dynasty of Bija- ' 


, jur. There Is here relatively little trace of 
Hindu forms or details. The prmcipal buildings 
! now left at Biiapur are the Jami Masjid, 

I Gagan Mahall, Mihtar Mahall, Ibrahim Bauza 
and mosque and the Gol Gumbaz Like their 
[ predecessors, the Pathans of Delhi, the Moghuls 
1 were a great building race Their style first 
1 began to evolve itself during the reign of Akbar 
m a combmation of Hindu* and Muhammadan 
features Noteworthy among the emperor’s 
buildings are the tomb of Humayun, and the 
I palaces at Fatehpur, Sikn and Agra. Of 
Jehanglr’s time his mosque at Lahore and the 
tomb of Itimad-ud-daula are the most typical 
structures “ The force and originality ot the 
stylo gave way under Shah Jahan to a delicate 
elegance and refinement of detail. '* And it 
was during his reign that the most splendid of 
the Moghul tombs, the Taj Mahal at Agra, the 
tomb of his wife Mumtaz Mahall, was con- 
structed The Moti Masjid in Agra Fort is 
another surpassingly pure and elegant monu* 
ment of his time. 

Archaeological Department — As the 

archteological monuments of India must at« 
tract the attention of all intelhgent visitors, they 
would naturally feel desirous to know something 
of the Archaeological Department. The work 
of this Department is primarily two-fold, con- 
servation, and research and exploration. None 
but spasmodic efforts appear to have been made 
by Government in these directions till 1870 when 
thev established tlie Archaeological Survey of 
India and entrusted it to General (afterwards 
Sir) Alexander Cunningham, who was also the 
first Director-General of Archaeology. The 
next ailvaiice was the initiation of the local Sur- 
veys in Bombay and Madras three years after 
The work of these Surveys, however, was res- 
tricted to antiquarian research and descrip- 
tion of monuments, and the task of conserving 
old buildings was left to the fitful efforts of the 
local Governments, often without expert guid- 
' anre or control It was only in 1873 that the 
Government of India under Lord Lytton awoke 
I to this deplorable condition, and sanctioned 
a sum of 3£ lakhs to the repair of monuments m 
United Provinces, and soon after appointed a 
I conservator. Major Cole, who did useful work for 
I three years Then a reaction set in, and liis 
I post and that of the Director-General were 
abolished. The first systematic step towards re- 
cognising official responsibility in conservation 
! matters was taker by Lord Curzon’s Government, 
who estabhshed the seven Archceological Circles 
that now obtain, placed them on a permanent 
footing, and united them together under the con- 
trol of a Director-General, provision being also 
made lor subsidising local Governments out of 
imperial funds, when necessary. The Ancient 
Monuments Preservation Act was passed for 
the protection of histone monuments and relics 
especially in private possession and also for State 
control over the excavation of ancient sites and 
traffic in antiquities. Under the direction of Sir 
John Marshall, Kt , c l B., Director-General ot 
ArchEBology, a comprehensive and systematic 
campaign of repair has been prosecuted, and 
the result of it is manifest in the present 
altered conditions of old buildings. One has 
only to see for example the Moghul buildings 
at Agra, Delhi, Lahore and Ajmer, in order to 
be oonvmced how the work of careful reconstruc* 
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tion and repair haa converted these decayed and 
desecrated raonuineuts with their modem ex- 
crescences into edifices of unrivalled loveh- 
ness. Another noteworthy feature of this work 
has been the rescue of many of these buildings 
from profane and sacrilegious uses It is well- 
known that the supeib Pearl Alosque of Jahangii 
In the Lahore Fort contained a Government trea- 
sury, and the Sleeping Hall of Shah Jahan served 
as a Church for the Brlti'^h tioops At Bija- 
pur two mosques have been recovered, one of 
which was used as l)ak Bungalow and the other 
as Post Office The local Ivutcheriv has now 
been expelled fiom the lovely miispd of Sidi 
Savvld at Ahmedabad The Cave temples at 
Tnchinopol^ are no longer godowns JNTor ha*- 
research woik been in any way neglected 
under the new ordci of things A unique 
leatuie of it for the first time introduced 
under the guidance and advice of Su John Mar- 
shall has been the scientibc excavation of buried 
sites, such as Saniath wdiere Buddha preached 
hia first soriuon, Ivasia or Kiisinara wheie he 
died, Saheth-Maheth the ancient Siasvasti, 
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Taxila or Takshasila, the seat of th« ancient 
Hindu University, Patna or Pataliputra, the 
Mauryan capital, Besnagar or the ancient 
Vldisa, and so forth The results achieved, 
especially at the last three places, are of a sen- 
sational character At Taxila Sir John has 
brought to light the remains of a palace of the 
Assyrian bt:ile and a massive and imposing 
temple dedicated to Zoioastnan worship and 
les'mibling a Greek peripteral temple With the 
addition of a solid tower of the Likkiirat type 
rising bthind the shiine At Patna Dr. D B 
Siwonir has found traces of a Mauryan jialace 
which IS an actual re pin a of the Achsemenian 
pilaco at Peiscpoh^ At Besnagar Mr D B 
Bliandarkai has e\ca vatt d a temple of Vasndeva 
of the third ceiitui v B C , Which proves to bo 
the oldest of all Hindu shrines m India Among 
other results of this excavation IS the notewor- 
thy discovery that the art ot forging steel was 
practi-^ed in India mori' than two thousand 
yi'ars ago and th.it mortar was used in the 
construction of brick masonry at least as early 
as the third century B C 
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^^TUiln the last Lw years there has been a 
most interesting and promising, though soiiu - 
what narrowly confined, revival 111 Indian Ait 
For this, it IS to be feared, scant ciedit is due 
to Biitish educational policy in India, thougii 
the impetus has come mainlv fiom a few Lii- 
tish and other Euiopcan enthusiasts who have 
reminded cultured India of tlio value ot its 
ancient aitislic heiitage and indicated the 
possibilities of revival Each jcai between 
6,000 and 7,000 students pass the various 
examinations of the four Schools of Aits main- 
tained by tlie Stale, but until very lecenth 
those institutions have been m some letspecis 
seriously nii'^takeii in ideal and metliod. Vicw'- 
ing their wxirk ovei half a century it mav be 
said bioadly that they have paid very inade- 
quate attention to tlio traditions of Indian 
Art, and tliat m consciously or unconsciously 
encouraging Western influences, which th( 1 
Indian student could not thoroughly assiim- ^ 
late, they have not even been particular to, 
choose good examples ot W'^csterri art Noi 
have the Schools ot Arts been altogether fiec 
fiom the taint of eommeiciaJism , indei d, toi 
some v'cars one of them was m eftect some- 
thing between an industiial workshop and an ' 
emporium for selling Indian curiosities nicely ^ 
designed to meet the taste of tourists In 
Justice to the Schools it should be added that 
they have seldom been able to attract into 
them mcmbeis of the hereditary craftsmen 
class. The material they have had to work 
with has been unpromising Further, even 
for students who might attain to conspicuous 
skill, there have been tew open^igs in alter- 
hfe. All this is now changing, but tlie im- 
provement began only some fiitien yeais ago, 
and it is mainly due to agencies more 01 lcs<- 
iudependent of the schools. 

A Notable Bevival. 

The revival which has already produced one 
notable artist, Mr. Abanindranath Tagore, is 


the direct outcome of the study of the w'ork 
ot the best periods of Indian ait In order to 
compieheiui it, it is therefore necessary to 
glance back over tlio histoiy of art in India. 
With seiilplurc w^o aie heie not particularly 
coiicerneal, for there is no perceptible revival 
in it at picsdit, but it may be said in passing 
that its golden age in India was the periocl 
which pioduced the sciilptiiies of Elloia and 
Eleplianta, that in its liiust examples this art 
was genuinely Indian, for the Gandhara sculp- 
tures, which show strong Gicek influence, are 
mb nor enough to make the contention that 
India owed much to (tiocco absurd, and that 
peihaps the finest “ Indian ” sculpture is 
to be found in Java, wdicre at Borobudur, in 
the eighth and ninth eentiirn s A D the des- 
I cejiidants of Indian emigrants wiought a long 
senes of mighty mablerpieccs As regards 
paintings, we begin with those at Ajanta, pro- 
dueed at intervals brtw'eeii the first century 
betore Christ and perhaps the seventh century 
of the Christian era A typical example, in 
whith a mother and her child supplicating 
Buddha are pret-eaited not only with much 
technieal skill but with tenderness ot feeling, 
may be found icproduccd in Griffith’s book 
on Ajanta and in Mr Ilavcll s “ Indian Sculp- 
ture and Painting ” Theso paintings are 
true ficscoes, diflering m method from the 
Italian 111 little but the use of mechanical as 
well as chemical combination of colours. 

Piactically all the work of this time has 
penciled, and of the secular art of the period 
; beioie the Moguls there is scant vestige. With 
ihe filoguls tor the first time painting becomes 
1 tiankly secular Where^as a Hindu philo* 

, sopher had laid it down that it was iniquitous 
to represent natuial objects when the divini- 
ties could be made the artist’s subjects, the 
Islamic dislike of idolatry naturally conduced 
to the development of secular painting. These 
Mogul artists were Persian sor others, more 
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or less under the mduence ot the Persian school 1 
A^bar patronised them liberally, and Abul 
Fail , his histriographer, records the triumphs 
ol Mir Sayyid Ali, a Persian, and Daswanth, 
a Hindu of humble origin, whose life, dark- ! 
ened by insanity, ended by suicide The work 1 
of these and their fellows is notable for minute 
finish, but It 13 stiff, and in colour often i 
crude. 

Moghul Painting 

It was m the reign of Jehangir (1005-1628) 
that Mogul painting reached its highest level, 
and It is to that period that the Indian p.iinters 
of to-day and to-morrow must look lor the 
best models for all work of theirs which is not 
inspired by Hindu pliilosophy or religion. The 
Emperor was himself a consummate connois- 
seur, capable, it is recorded, of discriminating 
unerringly between the work of the arti&ts 
of the same school Shenf Ivhan, Mansur 
and Abdul Hassan, the chief nitists of his time, 
were by him highly honoured , the last, m fact, 
owed his training as well as distinctions and 
rewards to the Emperor. These and several 
other paiuteis of the peiiod excelled m por- 
trait-miniatures, of which happily, in coo se- 
quence of the practice of rolling up pointings , 
like MSS. and only occasionally exhibiting ' 
them to view, wo have many examples in good i 
condition These artists arc maikedly su- , 
penor to their piedec essors* inliuciicy and i 
grace of line and show that tluT benefited by , 
the closer observation ot natural facts mcul - 1 
cated from about 1600 onw'ards Many of 
the outline drawings, done with lampblack 
over a preliminary sketch faintly earned out’ 
with a fine brush dipped m Indian rod, arc ot 
exquisite quality Jt is noteworthy tliat, , 
though m some cases landscape is well ren- ] 
dered as a im re background, there are no ex- 
amples in Indian painting of the classic age 
of pure landscape, hero the Indian painter ot 
to-day has to develop an ideal with hardh i 
any suggestion from predcccssois The puri- 
tanical and bigoted Aurangzcb was natuially j 
hostile to art, and by the middle of the eight-' 
oenth centuiy ali the gloiy had departed trom ' 
Indian painting, though a measure of skill in 
traditional methods long survived and for a 
time was not unappreciated by Englishmen 
in India. By the early years of the nineteenth 
century, however, Indian painting had vir- , 
tually ceased to exist At length a painter ■ 
arose, to be much admired bv the w^orst judges , 
among those Indians whoso Western education 
had made them indifferent to indigenous ait 
without giving them any real interest in 
European art. This man, llavi Vaima, deputed 
Indian legends as if he weie painting figures 
In amateur tableaux , of Indian art traditions 
there Is not a trace in his work, which is thea- 
trical, sentimental and of poor quality tech- 
nically. Theie have been others who have 
more successfully assimilated something of 
Western ideas of art, but their work is without 
interest, except in so far as it exhibits a deplor- 
able submissivcuess to S(3Cond-rate Western 
teaching. The movement of to-day whicli 
arouses high expectations is that m which 
Mr, Abanindranath Tagore is the leader. This 
artist, member of a Bengali family, noted for 
eulture and cousin of the poet Kabindranath 
Tagore, has made a close and most profitable 
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Study of the work of the Mogul and other 
pamters of India, but he has seen in the ex- 
amples of their work not sometiimg to be 
slavislily copied but certain principles whicli 
he applies treshly, in his own way. He has 
imagination, a sense of composition, a delicate 
sense of colour and much, though as yet per- 
haps not quite secure, command of the technical 
resources of his ait Above all, ho is sincere , 
nowhere is there in his woik any deliberate 
( vploitatioii of the tact that he is an Eastern 
artist who must at all co->ts exhibit National 
ism in his pamtmg One ot his pictures lo- 
pic'-enlmg the spmt'-. of the air, is jubtly famous, 
.iiid his admirable illiistiations to Omar Khav- 
vam, issued by the Studio, have found appie- 
ciation in England as well as m India Amoii;^ 
those moie or less associated with this pamtoi, 
wdio as Vicc-Pnncipal of tlie Calcutta Sdionl 
ot Art, IS exercising a stiong mtlucnee within 
narrow limits, may be mcniioin'd Mr Suren- 
diaiiath Uanguly and Mi Nanda Ball Bose, 
the latter of wliom lias a vein ot tiiie poctu 
teelmg and both of wdiom woik in intelligent 
but not abject obedience of the old tiadition 
of Indian painting Jt theic is no fourth iiamt 
at piesint to put besnh s those inentiuiud, 
theie IS cvciy reason to bc'lic\c there soon will 
be sevcial 

Modern Interest. 

At the piosent time thcic is a maikcd dcvc 
lopment oi mien st among educati d indiaiis 
in aits indiginoiis to tlnir countiy, but it must 
be recognised that theie is little ual knowledge 
ind taste in the public to whicli tin' Ituluii 
aitist of to-dav has to addicts himself Work 
is estecimd raUu'r as piool of Indian capacity 
than for its strict uitistic merits Among 
those Indians and Euiopeans who have di’- 
\oted special attention to the mattci. there 
Is an imloitunate tendency to e\aggeiate the 
value of old Indian ait and thus to encourage 
th(' Ix'lief that tin Indian artist of to-day can 
find no higher taslv than tlio repetition of old 
and iiariow conventions It is perfectly tmo 
that we must accept the (onvintion ot any 
art without a ptcort objections, but it by no 
means iollows that oin convention is as good 
as anottier The ciuestion all-^('s what liimts 
a convention sets on those woiking witliin it, 
and it Is plain that, the conventions of Indian 
art have compelled the txcluslon of a va-,t 
amount of the Western painter’s best material 
On the other hand, it should be lecogniscd 
that his traditions have made it almost im 
possible for the Indian artist to fall into the 
common Western (iroi of taking a mcie le- 
jirescntation cd fact to bo the aim of art It 
IS most dc'.iiable that the Indian artist of to- 
day should levivo the old traditions, that he 
should be genuinely Indian, but it is not tle- 
siiable that he should needlessly cramp him 
self because certain enthusiasts assure him 
that the defects and limitations of classic 
Indian art aie positive meiits The Indian 
artist has A vast treasure of religious and pin* 
losophical iqattor to draw upon for such sub- 
jects as are most congenial to the Hindu genius, 
and he has the whole range of Indian life lo 
observe and create over again There is no 
occasion for an unwise asceticism on the ground 
that ancient conventions ruled out most ol 
the materia]. 
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Next to the complexion of the people, which 
varies from fair to black, the tourist’s atten- 
tion in India is drawn by their dress and per- 
sonal decoration In its sim plest form a Hindu’s 
dr<'88 consists of a pit ce of cloth round th- 
loins. Many an ascetic, who regaids dress 
as a luxury, wears nothing more, and he would 
dispense with e\en so much if the po'lce al- 
lowed him to The Mahomedan always <‘over8 
his legs, generally with trousers, sometimes 
with a piece of cloth tied round the waist and 
reaching to the ankles. Bill men and women, 
who at one time wore a few leaves before and 
behind and were totally innocent of clothing, 
do not appear to-day within the precincts of 
civilisation and will not meet the tourist's 
eye. Children, either absolutely nude or with 
a piece of metal hanging from the waist in 
front, may be seen in the streets in the most 
advanced cities, and in the homes of the rich 
The child Krishna, with all the Jewels on his 
person is nude in his pictures and images 
Dress. — The next stage in the evolution 
of the Hindu dress brings the loinclotli nearly 
down to the feet On the Malabar coast, as 
in Burma, the ends arc left loose in front In 
the greater part of India, they are tucked up 
behind — a fashion which is supposed to befit 
the warrior, or one end is gathered up in folds 
before and the other tucked up behind The 
simplest dress for the trunk is a scarf thrown 
over the left shoulder, or round both the shoul- 
ders like a Roman toga Under this garment 
is often worn a coat or a shirt. When an 
Indian appears in his full indigenous dress, he 
wears a long robe, reaching at least down to 
the calves the sleeves may be wide, or long 
and sometimes puckered from the wrist to the 
elbow. Before Europeans introduced buttons, 
a coat was fastened by ribbons, and the fashion 
18 not obsolete The Mahomedan prefers to 
button his coat to the left, the Hindu to the 
right A shawl is tied round the waist over 
the long coat, and serves as a belt, in which 
one may carry money or a weapon, if allowed 
The greatest variety is shown in tlie licad- 
dress. More than seventy shapes of caps, 
bats, and turbans, may be seen in the city ot 
Bombay. In the Punjab and tlie United 
Provinces, In Bengal, in Burma and in Madras 
oilier varieties prevail Cones and cylinders, 
domes and truncated pyramids, high and low, 

^ With sides at different angles . folded brims, 
projecting brims ; long strips of cloth wound 
round the head or the cap in all possible ways, 
ingenuity culminating perhaps in the “ parrot's 
beak ” of the Maratha turban — all these fashions 
have been evolved by different communities 
and in different places, so that a trained eye 
I tell from the head-covering whether the 
I nearer is a Hindu, Mahom dan or parsi, and 
I whether he hails from Poona or Dharwar 
[ Ahinedabad Or Bhavuagar. I 

j Fashion Variations. — Pasliions often vary | 
With climate and occupation. The Bombay | 
1 usherman may wear a short coat and a cap, 

I and may carry a watch in his pocket ; y{ t, as ' 
be must work for long hours in water; he would 
not cover his legs, but suspend only a coloured 
‘^^rchlel from his waist in front. The Pathan 
Of the eold north-west affects loose baggy 

22 


trousers, a tall head-dress befitting his stature 
and covers his ears with its folds as If to keep 
off cold. The poorer peonie in Bengal ana 
Madras do not cover their heads, except when 
they work In the sun or must appear respect* 
able Many well-to-do Indians wear European 
dress at the present day, or a compromise 
between the Indian and European costumes, 
notably the Indian Christians and Parsis. Most 
Parsis however have retained their own head* 
dress, and manv have not borrowed the Euro* 
pean collar and cuffs. The majority of the 
people do not use shoes : those who can afford 
them wear sandals, slippers and shoes, and a few 
cover their feet with stocking and hoots after 
the European fashion in public. 

Women's Costumes — The usual dress of a 
woman consists of a long piece of cloth tied 
round the waist, with folds in front, and one 
end brought over the shoulder or the head. 
The folds are sometimes drawn in and tucked 
up boliind. In the greater part of India women 
wear a bodice . on the Malabar coast many do 
not, but merely throw a piece of cloth over the 
breast. In some communities petticoats, or 
drawers, or both are worn Many Mussalman 
ladies wear gowns and scarfs over them. The 
vast raaiority of Mahomedan women are ffosha, 
and their dress and persons are hidden by a 
veil when they appeal in public a few converts 
from Hinduism have not borrowed the custom. 
In Northern India Hindu women have genep 
rally adopted the Mussalman practice of seclu- 
sion In the Dekhan and In Southern India 
they have not 

As a rule tlie hair is daily oiled, combed, 
parted in the middle of the head, plaited ana 
rolled into a chignon, by most women. Among 
high caste Hindu widows sometimes shave 
their heads in imitation of certain ascetics, or 
monks and nuns Hindu men do not, as a 
rule, completely shave their heads, Mahomedans 
in most cases do The'former generally remove 
the hair from a part of the head in front, over 
the temples, and near the neck, and grow It la 
the centre, the quantity grown depen^ng 
upon the fancy of the individual. Nowadays 
many keep the hair cropped in the European 
fashion, which is also followed by Parsis and 
Indian Christians Most Mussalmans grow 
beards, most Hindus do uot, except in Bengal 
and elsewhere, where the Mahomedan influenoe 
was paramount in the past. Parsis and Chris- 
tians follow their individual Inclinations. Hindu 
ascetics, known as Sadhus or Bairagis as dis- 
tinguished from Sanyasis, do not clip their 
hair, and generally coil tile uncombed nair of 
tbe bead into a crest, in imitation of the god 
j Shiva. 

! Hindu women wear more ornaments than 
I others of the corresponding grade in society. 

I Ornaments bedeck the head, the ears, the nose, 
the ueek, the arms, wrists, fingers, tbe waist*— 
until motherhood is attained, and by somt 
even later— and the toes. Children wear 
anklets. Each community affects its peculiar 
ornaments, though imitation s not unoommon. 
Serpents with several heads, and flowers, tike 
the lotus, the rose, and the champaka, are amcmg 
the most popular object of representation in 
gold Gt silver. 
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Caste Marks.'-^C'a^te niarkfi constitute a 
mode of personal decoration foculiar to Uindua, 
especial ty ot ttie higher castes. The simplest 
.mark is a lound spot on the forolu'ad It 
represents prosperity or joy, and Is omitted in 
mourning and on tast-davs It may be red, 
or y( itowisli as wlien it is made with ground 
sandalwood paste The worshippers of Vishnu 
draw a vertical line across the spot, and as 
Lokshmi is the goddess of prosperity, it is said 
to represent her. A more elaborate mark on 
the lorehead has the shape of U or V, generally 
with the central line, sometimes without it, 
and rcpres{ nts Vishnu’s foot The worship- 
pers of Miiva adopt horizontal lines, made with 
sandalwood paste or ashes Some Vaishnavas 
stamp their temples, near the corners of the 
eyes, with iiguns ol Vishnu’s conch and disc 
Other parts of the body are also similarly 
marked The material used is a kind of yel- 
lowish clay To smear the arms and the chest 
with sandalwood paste Is a favourite kind of 
toilet, espec ially in the hot season Beads of 
Tnhi or saer(d Basil, and benies of Riidraksha 
eLaocarpvh nanitnut, strung logethcr are worn 
round their necks by Vaishnavas and Shalvas 
respectively Ihe Lingayats, a Shaixa sect, 
suspend from their necks a metallic casket 
containing the Linga or phallus of their god 
Bairagis, ascetics, bcsid'^s wearing lliidiaksha 
rosaries round their necks and matted hair, 
gmear their bodies with a^hes Religious 
mendicants suspend from their necks figures 
of the gods in whose name they beg Strings 
of cowTies may also be seen round their necks 
Muslim dervishes sometimes carry peacock’s 
feathers. 

Hindu women mark their foreheads with a 
fed spot or lioiizontal line High caste widows 
are forbidden to exhibit this sign of happiness, 
as also to deck themselves witli tlowcrs or 
ornaments Mowers are worn in the chignon 
Hindu women smear their faces, arms, and feet 
sometimes with a paste of turmeric, so that 
they may shine like gold The choice of the 
same colour for different purposes cannot 
always be explained in the same way. The 
red lupiid with which the evil eye is averted 
may be a substitute for the blood of the animal 
slaughtered for the purpose in former times 
Tn many other case- this colour has no such 
assocpitioi s The Muslim dervish affects green, 
the bikh Akali is fond of blue, the banyasi 
adopts orange for his robe, and no reason tan 
Iw assigned with any degree of certainty 

Shiva. — India Is a land of temples, mos- 
ques and shrines, and the Hindu flnefs at every 
turn some supernatural power to be appeaseef. 
Shl\a has the largest number of worshippers 
He has three eyes, one in his forehead, a moon’s 
crescent in his matted hair, and at the top of 
tbe coil a woman’s face representing the river 
Ganges. His abode is the Mo int Kallas in the 
Himalayas, from which the river takes its 
source. Round his neck and about his ears 
and limbs are serpents, and ho also wears a 
ne^'klace of skulls In his hands are several 
weapons especially a trident, a bow, and a 
thunderbolt, and also a drum which he sounds 
while dancing for he is very fond of this exer- 
cise. He sits on a tiger's skin, and his vehicle 
is a white bull. His wife Parvati and his son 
Qanesba sit on his thighs. An esoteric mean 


) ing Is attached to every part of his physical 
I personality Tlie three eves denote an insight 
I into the pasf , present and future • tJie moon, 
I the serpents, and the skulls denote months, 
years and cycles, for Shiva is a person! ftoatioo 
of time, the great destroyer. He is also wor- 
shipped as a Linga or phallus which represents 
creative energy. 

Ganpat — pauesh or Ganpati, the con- 
troller ot all pow(r«; of evil subject to Shiva, i- 
worshipped by all sects tliioughout India 
E\ery undertaking is begun with a prayir to 
him He has the head of an elejdiant, u largo 
abdomen, serpents auout his waist and WTists, 
seve al weapons in ins hands, and a piece of his 
tusk in one hand. He is said to have broken 
it off w'hen he wanted to attack the moon for 
ridiculing him The different paits of his body 
are also esotciically explained His vehicle is 
a rat 

Parvati — Parvati, the female energy of 
Shixa, IS worsiiipped under various names and 
forms She is at the head of all temale super 
natural powers, many of whom are tier own 
manilcstations Some are benign and beau 
tiliil, others tcriibl'' and ugly Kali, the tiitc 
lary dcitv of Kalighat or Calcutta, is one ot her 
fierce manifestations In this torra she is 
black a tongue smeared with blood projects 
from her gaping mouth besides her weapons 
she carries corpses in her hands, and round her 
neck arc skulls Bombay also take it» name 
from a goddess, Mumbadevi Goiin, to whom 
offeiings are made in Jndian homes at an annual 
festival, IS benign On the other liand the 
epidemic diseases like the plague and small- 
pox are caused by certain goddesses or 
“ mothers ” 

Vishnu, the second member of the Hindu 
trinitv, is the most popular deity next to Shiva 
He IS worshipped through his several imarna- 
tions as w(‘]l as his original personality His 
home IS the ociaii of milk, where ho reclines 
on the coils of a huge, manv-headed serpent 
At his feet sits Lakshini, shampooing his legs 
From his navel issues a lotus, on which is seated 
Brahma, the third member of the trinity In 
his hands are the conch, which he blows on the 
battlefield, and the disc, with which the heads 
ot his enemies are severed Hound his neck are 
garlands of leaves and Uowers, and on his 
breast are shining jewels As Shiva represents 
destruction, Vishnu represents protection, and 
his son Is the god of love To carry on the 
work of protection, he incarnates himself from 
time to time, and more temples are dedicated 
nowadays to his most popular incarnations, 
Rama and Krishna, than to his original per- 
I sonalitv Rama is a human figure, with a 
bow in one of his hands He .3 always ac- 
' coinpanled by Ids wife Sita, often by his brother 
Lakshmana, and at his feet, or standing before 
him with joined bands, Is Hanuraan, the monkey 
chieftain, who assisted him in his expedition 
against Havana, the abductor of his wile 
Krishna is also a human figure, generally 
presented ak playing on a flute, with which he 
charmed tlie damsels of his city, esoterically 
explained to mean his devotees. 

Brahma seidoro worshipped: only a 
couple of temples dedicated to him have yet 
been disoovered in ail India# 
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Minor Deities — The minor pod'? and god- I 
dessef and the deilied heroes and heroines who 
till the Hindu pantheon, and to whom shrines ] 
are erected and worsl Ip is offered, constitute a 
legion. Many of them enjoy a local reputa- 
tion, are unknown to sacred literature, and are 
worshipped chiefly by the lower classes Some 
of them, though not mentioned in ancient lite- 
rature, are celebrated in the works of modern 
saints 

The Jains in their temples, adore the 
sacred personages who founded and developed 
their sect, and venerate some of the deities 
common to Hinduism But their view of 
Divinity is different from the Hindu concep- 
tion, and in the opinion of Hindu tlieoiogians 
they are atlieists So also the Buddhists of 
Burma pay almost the same veneration to 
Prince Siddhartha as if he wa'c a god, and 
indeed elevate him above the Hindu gods, but 
from the Hindu standpoint they are also 
atheists. 

Images — Bcbides inviRible powers and dei- 
fied persons, the Hindus vemrnte cert.Tin 
animals, trees and inanimate objects This 
\eneration must have originated In gratitude, 
fear, wonder and belief in spirits a® the cause 
of all good or harm Some of the animals aie 
vehicles of certain gods and goddesses — tin 
eagle of Vishnu the swan of Br.ahma tin 
peacock of Saraswati Haniiman, the monkey 
of Kama one serpent npliolds tiie earth an- 
other makes Vishnu's bed elejihants support 
the ends of the universe, besides one such 
animal being Indrn’s \ elude the goddess 
Durga or Kali rides on a tiga one of Vishnu's 
incarnations wss partly man and partly lion 
Hie cow is a useful animal to the Brahman 
vegetarian her milk is indispensable, and he 
treat® her as his mother bo did the Rlshl of 
old, who often subsisted on milk and nuts and 
roots To the agriculturist cattle are indis- 
pensable The snake txeifes fear. Stones on 
which the image of a serpent is carved, may be 


seen under many trees by tho roadnlde The 
iMinciTtal tree's and plants worshipped are the 
Sacred Fig or Pipal, the Hauvan, the Sacred 
Basil, the Bllva or Wood Apple the Asoka, and 
the Aeaeia They are In one wav or another 
nssodatid with some deity Tht sun, the 
moon, and certain planets are among the hea- 
\enly bo^iies venerated The ocear and c< rt^ln 
pr»at rivers are held aacr*d Certain moiin* 
tains perhaps heeanse they are the abode- of 
gods and Jlishi?, are holy i’ebbles from the 
BandaKI and the Narmada, which have curious 
lines upon thorn, are worshipped in many house- 
holds and temples 

Worship — \Mthout going Into a temple, one 
can get a fair Idea of image worship by seeing 
liow a serpent-stone is treated under a tne. 
It is washed, smeared with sandal decorated 
with flowers food in a vessel Is placed before 
it, lamps are wa\ed and the worshipper goes 
round it, and bows down his head, or pros- 
trates himself before the Image In a temple 
larger bells are used than the small ones that 
are brought to such a plare j< w» h are placed 
on the idol and tlie offerings are on a larger 
seile Idols aie earned In public |)roeession in 
palanquin® or cars 'I’he lower classes sacri- 
fice animals before their gods and goddesses. 

Domestic Life — Of the daily domestic life 
1 01 tlu people 1 touri'-t (annot see much He 
I may see a marriage or funeral proci'sslon In 
fhe former he may notue how a bridegroom or 
I bride is d« corated the l.rtter may shock him, 
for a Hindu dead iiodv is giuierallv carried on 
a few piece® of bamboo lashed togi'ther • a thin 
cloth i® thrown over it and the body is tied to 
the fninio The Mahotnetlan bier is morq, 
decent, and resembles the Christian oolftn* 
Some Hindus, however, carry the dead to the 
burial ground iii a palanquin with great pomp. 
The higher castes cremate r^he dead others 
bury them Burial la also the custom of the 
Muslims, and the Parsis expose the dead ia 
Towers of Silence. 


Indian Names. 


The personal name of most Hindus denotes 
a material object, colour, or quality, an animal, 
a relationship, or a deity The uneducated 
man, who cannot correctly pronounce long 
Sanskrit words, i® content to call his child, 
lather, brother uncle, or mother, or sister, 
as the case may be This practice aurMves 
among the higher classes as well. Appa Saheb 
Anna Ilao, B.ibaji, Bapu lal Bhai Shankar, 
Tatacharya, Jljibhai, arc names of this de- 
scription, with honorific titles added It is 
possible that in early society the biilief in the 
re-birth of departed kinsmen lent popularity to 
this practice Nothing could be more natural 
than to call a man white, black, or red . gold 
or silver* gem. diamond, ruby, pearl, or merriy 
A stone: small or tali, weak or strong . a Hon 
• snake, a parrot, or a dog : and to name a 
woman after a flower or a creeper. Thus, to 
take a few namea from the epics, Pandu means 


white, and so does Arjuna • Krishna black ; 
Bhiina terrible; Nnkula a mongoose. Shunaka 
a dog Shuka a parrot Shringa a horn Among 
the names prevalent at the present day Hlra 
13 a dijiinond * Batiia or Katon a jewel * Sonu 
or Chirina gold Velh or Belli, In the Dravidian 
languages, means white metal or silver .Mcu 
are oiten called after the davs of the week on 
which they were born, and hence they bear 
the names of the seven heavenly bodies cori- 
cirnetl When they begin to assume tho 
names of the Hindu deities, they pratt cally 
enter upon a new stage ol civilisation. It 
IS doubtful whether the Animlsts ever vtnturq 
to assume the names of the dreaded spintf^ 
worshipped by them. To pronoiinie the name 
of a devil Is to invite him to do harm. If tho> 
spirits sometimes bear the namea ol human 
beings, the reason seems to be th it they were 
origimOly human. 
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High-caste practices.— The high caste 
Hindu, OQ the other band, believes that the more 
often the name of a dei^ is on his lips, the 
more merit be earns, ilierefore he delibe- 
rately names his children after his gods and 
goddesses, so that he may have the oppor- 
tunity of pronouncing the holy names as fre- 
quently as possible. These are also sonorous 
and picturesque. Shiva is happy * Vishnu is 
a pervader : Govinda is the cowherd Krishna : 
Keshava has fine hair : Rama is a deiighter : 
Lakshmana is lucky : Narayana product the 
first living being on the primeval waters : 
Oanesha Is the Lord of Shiva's hosts * Diuakara 
18 the luminary that makes the day Subrah- 
manya is a brother of Ganesha Situ is a 
furrow : Saltrl a ray of light : Tara a star . 
Badha prosperity : Rukmlni is she of golden 
ornaments * Bhama ot the glowing lieart. 
Shiva and Vishnu has each got at least a thou- 
sand names, and they may be freely drawn 
upon and paraphrased in naming one's children , 
and the whole Hindu pantheon is as crowded 
as it is large. When a mother loses several 
children, she begins to suspect that some evil 
spirit has conspired against her and in order 
to make her off-spring unattractive to the 
powers of darkness, she gives them ugly names, 
such as Keru, rubbish, or Ukirda, dunghill, or 
Martobs, the mortal. Women are nam^ after 
rivers, as Saraavati, Ganga, Bhagirathi, Goda- 
vari, or Eaveri, just as men are sometimes 
cidlra after mountains Manu counsels young 
men not to choose a wife with such a name, 
perhaps because a river is an emblem of devi- 
ousness and inconstancy, as a hlil is an emblem 
of stability. But the names of rivers have 
not been discarded. The Bormans have a 
curious custom : if a child is bom on a Monday, 
its name must begin with a guttural, on Tues- 
day with a palatal, on Thursday with a labial, 
on Saturday with a dental. 


Family names. — When a person rises in 
importance, he adds to his personal name a 
family or caste name. It was once the rule 
that the title Sharma might be added to a 
Brahman's name, Varma to a Kshatriya’s, 
Gupta to a Valshyas, and Dasa to a Sbudra's 
Thu rule Is fairly well observed in the case of 
the first two titles, but the meaning of the 
other two has changed. Dasa means a slave 
or servant, and the proudest Brahman cannot 
disdain to call himself the servant of some 
god. Thus, although Eaiidas, the famous 
poet, was a Shudm, Ramadas, the famous 
guru of 8hlvaji, was a Brahmin. The Valsh- 
navas have made this fashion of calling one- 
self ^ servant of some god exceedingly popular, 
and in Western India high caste Hindus of 
sect very commonly add Das to their 
games. The Brahmans of Southern India add 
Aiyer or Aiyangar to their names Shastri, 
Jtcoiarya, Bhat. Bhattacharya, Upadhyaya, 
Hukhopadhyaya. changed in Bengal into 
Hnkeijl, are among the titles indicative of the 
Brahmanloal professioo of studying and teach- 
ing the sacrea books. Among wa^e classes, 
nke the Eajputs and Sikhs, tile title Singh 
Hion) has b^me more popular than the ancient 
varma. The Sindbi Mai, as in Gidumal, 
means biave and has the same force. Baja, 
changed into Baya, Bao and Eal was a poli- 
tical title, and is not confined to any caste. 

Bengali family nahies, like Bose and Gbose, 


Dutt and Mltra, Sen and Guha, enable one 
to identify the caste of their bea^rs. because 
the caste of a family or clan cannot be changed. 
Sbet, chief of a guild or a town, becomes Chetty, 
a Vaishya title, in Southern India. Mudallvar 
and Nayudu, meaning leaders, are titles which 
were assumed by castes of political Importance 
under native rulers. Kayar and Menon are 
the titles of important castes in Malabar. Ram, 
Lai, Nand, Cnand, are among the additions 
made to personal names in Northern India. 
Suffixes like Ji, as in Ramji or Jamshedji, the 
Kanarese Appa, the Telugu Gam, the feminine 
Bai or Devi, are honorific. Prefixes like Babu, 
Baba, Lala, Sodhi, Pandit, Raja, and the 
Burmese Maung are also honorific. 

Professional names. — Family names some- 
times denote a profession . in some cases they 
micht have been conferred by the old rulers 
Mehta, Kulkaml, Deshpande, Chitnavis, Mahal- 
navis are the names of offices held in former 
times. One family name may mean a flour 
seller, another a cane-seller, and a third a 
liquor-seller. To insert the father's name 
between one's personal and the family name is 
a common practice in Western India. It is 
rare elsewhere When a family comes from a 
certain place, the suffix ‘ kar ' or ‘ wallah ' is 
added to the name of the place and it makes a 
family surname In Western India Thus we 
may have Chiplunkars and Suratwallahs, or 
without these affixes we may have Bhavnagris, 
Malabaris and Bilimorias, as among Parsis. 
Thus Vasudev Pandurang Chlplunkar would be 
a Hindu, whose personal name Is Vasudev, 
father's name Pandurang, and family name 
derived from the village of Chiplun, Is Chip- 
lunkar In Southern India the village name 
precedes the personal name. The evolution 
of Musalman names follows the same lines 
as Hindu names. But Muslims have no god 
or goddesses, and their names are derived 
from their religious and secular history. These 
names and titles are often as long and pic- 
turesque as Hindu appellations. The agno- 
mens Baksh, Din, Gnulam, Khwaje, Fuir, 
Kazi, Munshi, Sheikh, Syed, Begum, Blbi and 
others, as well as houonfic additions like Khan, 
have meanings which throw light of Muslim 
customs and institutions. The Parsis also 
have no gods and goddesses, and their personal 
names are generally borrows from their sacred 
and secular history. Their surnames fre- 
quently indicate a profession or a place, a? 
in the case of Hindus in Western India. Bath- 
wallah, Readymoney, Contractor, Saklatwallali, 
Adenwaliah and others like them are tell-tale 
names 

Conversions.— As a rule, a child is named 
soon after it Is bom, and in the case of males 
the appellation is not changed. The higher 
Hindu castes have a separate ceremony colled 
the name-giving ceremoi^ performed on the 
twelfth day after birth. When a girl Is married 
In these castes, 'he husband's family give her 
a new persemal name. When a boy Is Invested 
with the sacred thread and is made a twice- 
born, his naifie is not changed, but when a man 
joins an order of ascetics, his 'ay name is drop- 
ped, and he assumes a nev. name. So also 
when a Burman joins an order of monks or 
nuns, the lay name is superseded by a Pal' 
name. Christian conxerts change their original 
name when they are baptised. 
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Routes between India and Europe. 


Tbe War from its outset completely altered 
the sailing programmes of all steamship lines 
maintaining services between India and Europe 
and the taking over of all vessels by the 
Shipping Controller upset the programmes 
alt<^ether. 

Tbe Indian port for the direct journey to 
and from Europe is Bombay. There are ordi* 
narily six lines of steamers by which the journey 
to and from the West via Bombay can be per- 
lormed, either by sea all the way, or — and in 
some cases only— by sea part of the way and 
by rail across Europe. They are the P <fe O., 
t he Anchor Line, the City and Hall Line, and 
tbe Marittima Italians (Italian Mail S H. Co ). 
'I'he British India line also, In pre-War days, 
had an occasional service to London. The 
Natal line steamers were available lor Western 
passages only, the steamers sailing round the 
Cape on their Eastward voyages. There are 


ordinarily other services between Caleuttit an4 
the West, by steamers s^lng round Ceylon, 
and several lines connect Colombo^witb Europe* 
Of the latter the Orient, t the Messageriea 
Moritimes (which also sailed from Bombay at 
fortnightly intervals before the War) and the 
Bibby Lines are the chief, besides the P. dc O, 
The Bibby service extends to Bangoon. The 
new railway between India and Ceylon greatly 
increases the Importance of the Ck)lombo rpute 
for Southern India The shortest time between 
London and Bombay is 14 da 3 rs. 

Fares by P <t O S N Co., which at tlie time 
of writing is the only line still running, have 
been considerably increased during the war and 
the charges for a single ticket, Bombay to 
[ London, arc as follow^ (December, 1918) ‘ — 

First class.— A, Rs 1,275, B, Rs 1,185: C, 
Es 1.095. 

[ Second class — A, Rs. 000 , B, Rs 810. 


Indian Train Service. 

The distances and railway fares from Bombay to the principal centres of other parts of India 
are as follows, the trains now running considerably more slowly (for economj^’s sake) than In 
normal times . — 


! 

Miles 

1st Class 

2Dd Class 

Delhi, B. B. & C. I Railway, via new Nagda-Muttra direct 
route 

865 

Rs a 

81 2 

Rs. a. 

40 9 

Delhi, G. I. P. Railway, via Agra .... j 

(27 i hours) 
957 

81 2 

40 9 

Simla, via Delhi 

(304 hours; 
1,137 

118 3 

60 1 

Calcutta, G.l.P. from Bombay, via Jubbulpoie & Allahabad.. 

1,349 

113 3i : 

56 lOi 

Calcutta, G. 1 P from Bombay, via Nagpur . 

1,223 

105 3i 

52 10 i 

Madras, G. I. P. from Bombay, via Raichur . . 

794 

74 8 

37 3 

Lahore, via Delhi 1 

1,162 

109 0 

54 8 

1 


THE SUEZ CANAL 


The annual report of the Suez Canal Com* 
pany published in May, 1918, states that the 
general maritime movement in 1917 was 2,363 
transits, representing a net total tonnage of 
8,368,918, a diminution of 757 transits and 
•i, 956, 429 tons, or 32.10 per cent , as against 
1916, and a diminution of 2,732 passages and 
11,664,966 tons, or 58.23 per cent , as against the 
last normal year, 1913, During 1917 the special 
movement of Government ships and freighters, 
whose dues were paid by the Governments, re- 
presented 1,402 transits, or 4,601,279 tons 
This is more than half the general traffic ot the 
vear, Ixdng 55 05 per cent The report points 
^‘it that the raising of dues during 1917 has to 
some extent compensated lor the effects ol 
diminished traffic. 


3’he dues which the Canal Company was 
authorised to charge by its concession of 1850 
were 10 francs a ton, charged on the gross 
register tonnage. To these objections were soon 
raised and as the result of an International 
Conference at Constantinople in 1873 the dues 
were fixed at 10 francs per net renter ton 
with a surtax of 4 francs — afterwards reduced 
to 3. British shipowners still found the dues 
excessive and a meeting of their representatives 
and those of the Canal Company in 1883 agreed 
that in 1885 the dues should be reduced to 
francs a ton, that subsequently they should 
be lowered on a sliding scale as the canal divi- 
dend increased, and that after the dividend 
reached 25 per cent, all the surplus profits 


t The Orient Line after the outbreak of the War began running their steamers wo the Cape 
omitting the call at Colombo both Homewaid and Outward. 
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should be applied In reducing the rates until 
they were lowered to 6 francs a ton. Under 
this arraugement dues were fixed at 7i francs 
per ton at the beginning of 1906, and at the 
outbreak of war were as low as 6^ francs a ton, 
where they remained until October, 1916, when 
they were raised by i franc a ton. An increase 
of 2f. 60c. per ton of 40 cubic feet in the dues for 
ships in ballast, took effect from 1st tan , 1918, 
the eficot of which was to bring the rates for 
laden and empty ships to the same level — 8f 
60c., whtch as the dues are payable at the rate 
of 26f. 40c to the £, is equivalent to 6s. 5d. 

Improvement Schemes — It was announced 
in 1914 that from and after January Ist, 
1915, the maximum draught of water 
allowed to ships going through the Suez Canal 
would be increased by 1ft, making it 30ft. 
English. 

The maximum permissible draught of ships 
using the Canal was 24 *4 feet in 1870 ; in 1890 
ships drawing 25 4 feet could make the passage , 
and daring the following 24 years the increase 
has been at the average rate of about 1 foot 
every six years, thus bringing the maximum 
draught authorized to 29 feet. 

The scheme of Improvement adopted by the 
Company on the recommendation of the Inter- 
national Consultative Committee of Works, 
the British representatives on which are Sir 
William Matthews and Mr Anthony Lister, is 
a comprehensive one, and the details suggest 
that it will meet the needs of the big ship. 

A 40 feet Channel — The declared policy of 
the Canal Company in regard to the deepening 
of the Canal is to offer a slightly greater depth 
of water than that available in ports east of 
Suez. It is claimed that, with the exception 
of Sydney, there is no eastern port which at 
low tide has a greater depth of water than that 
DOW provided in the Canal throughout the full 
length of nearly 105 miles In any case the 


work m hand sliould meet the needs of any 
ship likely to be built for the eastern trade 
during the next few years. 

When the Canal was opened in 1869, the width 
was 72 feet and the depth about 26 feet 2 inches 
In June, 1918. the width at a depth of 82 feet 
8 inches had been increased to a minimum of 
147 feet 6 Inches over a length of about 85 miles, 
and to a width of 828 feet over a distance of 
about 20 miles The latest scheme makes 
provtsioQ for a depth of 40 feet throughout 
and for a widcuing up to 196 feet 8 inches in 
the south section, and the cutting of an appro- 
priate number of sidings in the north and central 
sections, where a minimum width of 147 feet 
6 inches is believed to be sufficient for the 
requirements of the immediate future. 

The work of enlarging the capacity of the 
Canal presents no special difficulty on the engi- 
neenugside. A good deal of sand is occasionally 
driven into the channel at Port Said during 
storms, but a remedy for this will be found in 
extension of the west breakwater by about 
2,700 yards at a cost of over £6.000,000. The 
construction of this extension, which has been 
in hand for the past two years, is making satis- 
factory progress. The Suez Roads are being 
adequately dredged in accordance with an 
agreement between the Egyptian Government 
and the Company. 

Almost up to the end of 1916 the works for 
extending the jetty to the west of Port Said, 
works of capital im^rtance for the protection 
of the entry to the Canal, were pushed on 
uninterruptedly In November, however, for 
want of hydraulic lime, the manufacture of 
artificial rocks for this jetty was interrupted 
'ihe submarine foundations in stone and rubble 
of the new Jetty were, as a matter of fact, com- 
pleted to a length of 2,500 metres ; the protectivi 
blocks were laid for 1,040 metres, and c. mented 
for over 800 metres Ihe protection of the 
Channel is thus secured, and there is no need 
for any appieliension as to its future 
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Travel in India. 


Ivventy years ago, a tour In India wa'j possibli 
(inly to the wealthy, the lei sun d and those 
who had friends in the counti-y Ihe cost 
of the journey was very high, the methods of 
transportation were very slow , and the faei- 
lities for travel were so indifferent that it was 
a bold man who consigned himself to the mer- 
ues of the country without a sheaf of letters 
of introduction Now the mail which m peace 
time is posted in London on I'liday luglit, 
n'aches Bombay in thirteen and a half days, and 
the passengiT can tiavel by the {nime route and 
with the same speed as the mail A dozen lines 
liave covered the sea route between Euiopc 
and India and Ceylon with a plexus of itgular 
services. The Indian Ilailw^ays provide faci- 
lities on the trunk lines imsurpasstd by the 
fjaut(>-de-luxe of Europe, and tin Indian hotel 
lias grown into a really comfortable caraNan- 
serai. 

In the touring season, which extends from 
November to March, there is the attraction 
of a peifcct climat( It is never voiy hot, 
in the North indeed it is really cool, it is always 
fine and fresh and bracing If there is one 
country in the world to which that elusi\e 
term applies, here we h.ive at the season when 
the tourist ariives the real “Indian siiminci “ 
Then there is its infinite variety India is in 
no sense a nation and never will be Its fieopk s 
are wide as the Poles asunder, each has its 
own art, its own architecture, its own customs 
and its own civilisation A certain super- 
hclal resi'mblaneo runs tlirough each, beneath 
hes a never-ending variety which age cannot 
wither nor custom stale 

The Grand Tour — People tomiiig to India 
for the first time so often ask — “ Where shall 1 
go‘>“ Well, wherever else the tourist may go, 
whatever else he should leave out, he should 
omit nothing on the Grand lour It is the 
foolish custom nowadays to sneer at those w'ho 
follow the biatcn tracks, but the visitor who 
shuns any part of the ortliodox journey acrobs 
India misses what nothing else can repay 
Bombay is by far the most convenient point 
of departure, for here “ the world end steamers 
wait here is one of the finest cities in the 
British Empire, and here the traveller can best 
complete his outfit and arrangi ments. From 
Bombay stretch northwards the two great trunk 
lines of India One, the Bombay Baroda & 
Central India Railway, leads through 
the pleasant garden of Gujarat to Ahmedabad, 


the ancient Moblcm capital of the Piovmce, 
containing fine examples of Mahon edans and 
Jain architecture, thence to Abu lor the 
lanious Jain temples of Dilw^ara, and on to 
Ajmerc Jaipur and Agra Uhe other by the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway carries 
the tourist over the Western Gliats by a 
superb mountain railway to Gwalior, whose 
rock foi tress rises like a giant battleship from 
the plain, and so on to Agra Of the glories 
of the Taj Mahal, Agra Fort, and the deserted 
City of fatehpiir Sikri it w’cre supererogatory 
to speak Another easy stage leads to Delhi 
tliat amazing collection of citns, dominated 
by the little Ridge where British valour kept 
the mutinous hordes at bay, and finally drove 
them from the city by a fiat of arms unsur- 
passed In history Then fiom Delhi the East 
Indian line leads comfortablv to Benares, 
Lucknow and Calcutta, with the opportunity 
of an excursion to Cawnporc,if the spliil moves 
The grcrit chairn of the Grand Tour is that it 
reveals the best that India can show This 
route has the additional advantage that it 
fits in with any dignssions W'bich the time and 
puisc of the traveller may permit No one 
wiio can spare the time should fail to push 
noithwards fiom Delhi to I^cshawai, where 
the flower of the army kt-eps watch and waid 
over tile Khyber, and up the dread Pass to 
the eyrie where the fort of All Masjid bars the 
way to all ipvaders Calcutta is the best 
starting point for Darjeeling, thougli unfor- 
tunately the magnificent mountain panorama 
visible from there is often obsciirecl at this 
season by mists Then from Calcutta two alter- 
natives open A tine service of mail steamers 
leads to Burma, and one of the unforgettable 
memories of the East is a voyage down the 
Inawaddy from Bhamo or Mandalay to Prome 
Again, either direct from Calcutta, or ma 
Burma, is an easy route to Madras and by 
way ot Madina and Trichlnopoly, with their 
Iieerless Hindu temples, back to Bombay, or 
on thiough Tutlconii to Colombo But indeed 
the possibilities of expanding this tour arc 
endless. Bombay is the best centre for the 
rock temples of Elepbanta, Kenheri, Karli, 
EUora and Ajanta. Calcutta is only a short 
distance from ITiri the one Indian temple 
where there is no caste, and perhaps the most 
remarkable Hindu temple In the country. 
From Calcutta also start the river steamers 
which thread the steamy plains exf Bengal and 
run to the tea gardens of Assam* 


SPECIMEN TOURS, 


A number of specimen tones in India are given below. They are taken from onnoflteesrs. 
Fhos, Cook & Son's publications, from which mm further information may be obtalAed. The 
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Travel in India, 


traveller will also find be can obtain assistance from the principal Shipping Agents and Hallway 
CompaaleSk or from Messrs. Cos & Co., Messrs. Otlndlay & Co , and Messrs King, King & Co. 

— 

Ist Class. 

2nd Class 
Rail, 

Ist Class 
Steamer. 

1 

FROM BOMBAY TO CALCUTTA. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Via the Nortfi^Weet Provinces to Calcutta (including side trip 
from Calcutta to Darjeeling), 

ToitrI.— From Bombay per B. B. & C. I. Railway via Ahmedabad, 
Abn Road (for Mount Abu), Ajmer, Jaipur, Demi, Agra, Cawnpore, 
Lucknow and Benares to Calcutta, thence to Darjeeling, and back to 
Calcutta 

206 4 

133 3 

TOUR n. — From Bombay per G. I. P. Railway via Itarsl, Gwalior, Agra, 
Delhi, Tundla Junction, Cawnpor^ Lucknow and Benares to Calcutta, 
toenoe to Darjeeling, and back to Cfalcutta 

266 13 

133 7 

FROM BOMBAY TO COLOMBO. 

rio the North-West Provinces, Calcutta and Southern India to Colombo 
(including side trip from Calcutta to Darjeeling), 

Tour in. — From Bomb^ as In Tour No. I (via B. B. & C. I. Ry , 
Jaipur and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta side trip to Darjeel- 
ing and back to Calcutta, thence via Khurda Road, for Purl (Jugga- 
nath), Madras, Tanjore, Triohinopoly, Madura, Danushkodi and Talai- 
mannar to Colombo 

423 8 

212 13 

ToXTR IV. — ^From Bombay as In Tour No. 11 (via G. I. P. Ry., Itarsl, Agra 
and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta, side trip to Darjeeling and 
back to Calcutta, thence as in Tour No. Ill to Colombo (via Southern 
India) 

424 1 

212 1 

Via the North-West Provinces, CalcuUa (including Darjeeling), 

Burma and Southern India, 

Tour V. — From Bombay as In Tour No I (via B. B. & C I. Ry., Jaipur 
and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta, side trip to Darjeeling and 
back to Calcutta, thence British India Steamer to Rangoon, Rail to 
Mandalay. Irrawaddy Steamer to Prome, Rail to Rangoon; British 
India Steamer to Madras, Rail via Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Madura to 
Danushkodi; Steamer to Talaimannar and Rail to Colombo 

680 13 

399 12 

Tour VI. — From Bombay as in Tour No II (via G. I. P. Ry., Itarsi, 
Agra and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta, thence as in Tour 
No. V to Colombo . 

587 C ; 

400 0 

FROM BOMBAY TO RANGOON. 

Via the North-West Provinces and Calcutta to Rangoon (including 
a tour %n Burma, also including a side trip from 

CalcuUa to Darjeeling ). 

Tour VII. — ^From Bombay as in Tour No. I (via B B. C. I. Ry., Jaipur 
and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta side trip to Darjeeling and 
back to Calcntta, thenoe British India Steamer to Rangoon, Rail to 
Mandalay* Irrawaddy Steamer to Prome, Rail to Rangoon . . 

447 9 

288 14 

Tour VIIT.— Prom Bombay as In Tour n (via G. I. P. Ry.. Itarsl, Agra 
and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta, side trip to Darjeeling 
and back to Calcutta, thenoe British India Steamer to Rangoon. Rail 
to IfAndaUy, Imwiddy* Steamer to Prome, Rail to Rangoon . • 

448 2 

, 289 2 
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1st Class. 

2nd Class 
Rail, 


Ist Glass 
Steamer. 

FROM CALCUTTA TO BOMBAY. 

Via the North-West Provinces 

Tour TX. — From Calcutta via Benares, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Tundla, 
Agra, Delhi, Rewari, Jaipur, Ajmer (for Udaipur), Abu Road (for Mt 

Rs. a.* 

Bs. a. 

Abu), Ahmedabad and Baroda to Bombay . . 

Tour X — From Calcutta via Benares, Moghal Serai, Cawnpore, Tundla, 
Agra, Delhi, Rewari, Jaipur Ajmer (for Udaipur), Abu Road (for Mt 

165 5 

82 11 

Aou) Ahmedabad and Baroda to Bomnay 

Tour XI — From Calcutta via Benares, Moghal Serai, Cawnpore, Tundla, 

107 7 

83 13 

Agra, Gwalior and Itarsi to Bombay . . . 

Tour XII. — From Calcutta via Benares, Moghal Serai, Cawnpore, Delhi, 

149 1 

74 9 

Muttra, Agra, Gwalior and Itarsi to Bombay 

CIRCULAR TOUR FROM CALCUTTA 

Tour XIII — From Calcutta via Benares, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Tundla, 

167 14 

83 15 

Agra, Bandikui, Jaipur, Delhi, and Allahabad to Calcutta 

Ea^nSiOns, Via Southern India to Colombo 

101 1 

05 0 

Tour XIV — From Bombay via. Poona, Hyderabad, Wadi, Raichiir,! 
Madras, Tan j ore, Trichmopoly, Madura, Danushkodi, and Talai- 



mannar to Colombo 

Tour XV. — From Bombay via Poona, Hyderabad, Wadi, Guntakal,! 
Bangalore, Erode, Trichinopoly, Madura, Danushkodi, and Talai- 

154 6 

77 13 

mannar to Colombo 

Extensions to above Tours. 

14S 5 

74 12 

From Ajmer to Udaipur and return 

From Abu Road to Mount Abu and return, one seat in Tonga (This excur- 

34 12 

17 6 

sion is strongly recommended, the scenery being very beautiful) 

7 0 

• • •• 

From Delhi to Lahore and return via Umbaila and Amritsar 

From Delhi via Bhatinda, Ferozepore to Lahore, returning via Amritsar 

58 2 

29 2 

Umbaila to Delhi 

56 15 

28 S 

From Calcutta to Darjeeling and return ... . . i 

101 0 

50 8 

From Colombo to Kandy and return . . . . . . . . | 

9 0 

6 0 

From Kurda Road to Puri (Jagganath and return) . 

5 4 

2 10 


(All fares subject to change wUhovi previous notice ) 


LIST OF HOTELS IN INDIA. 


The following list of hotels is largely based 
on information kindly supplied by Messrs. 
Thos Cook & Son, Bombay . — 

Aqka — C ecil, Laurie’s Great Northern, Metro- 
pole, Carlton 

Ahmedabad — Grand, Empire. 

Allahabad. — Central, Grand. 

Bangalorb — West End, Cubbon 
Bbnaebs — Clark’s, Hotel de Pans. 

Bombay — T aj Mahal, Majestic, Great Western, 
Apollo, Watson’s. 

Calcutta — G reat Eastern, Grand, Spence’s, 
Continental. , 

Cawnporb —Civil and Military. 

Delhi. — Cecil, Maiden’s, Civil and Military. 
Goa — Crescent 

Gulmarq. — Nedou’s. , 

GWaLioe. — Gwalior Hotel. 

Hyderabad (Deccan). — Montgomery's. 
JapoRB.— Jeypore, Kalsar-i-Hlnd, The Kew 
Hotel. 

J ubbulporh. — Jackson’s. 

Haraohl — N orth-Western, Eillamey 
Lahorb.— N edou’s, Cecil 


I Lucknow —Boyal, Carlton, Imperial, Civil and 
Military. 

I Madras — Hotel D’Angelis, Connemara, Brind’s 
Mandalay — Salween House 
Meerut —Empress 
Peshawar — Flashmans. 

Poona. — Napier, Poona, CJonnaught. 

Rangoon — Strand, Boyal, Minto Mansions 
Rawal Pindi — Flashmans, Imperial, 
Secunderabad — Montgomery’s 

Hotels in Principal Hill Stations — 
CoONOOR. — Glenview. 

Darjeeling —Woodland’s, Mount Everest, 
Grand (Rockville), Drum Druid. 

Mahablbsh WAR.— Race View. 

Mathbran — Rugby, 

Mount Abu. — R ajputana. 

Murrbe — Powell’s, Rowbury’s, Vlcwforth 
MUSSOORIB.— caiarlevllle, Savoy. 

Naini Tal. — M etropole, Grand. 

OOTAOAMUND.— Sylk*B, Centre, Flrgrove. 
Paohicabhi.— HilL 

SIMLA. — Ooxstorphon’s, Giand, Lauries, Long* 
wood, Faletti’s, Royal 
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An Indian 

ABEAfii.~Excl8e of llqnors and drugs. 

AiN. — A timber tree, Tebminaiia Tomentosa. 

Amil. — A i^bordinate executive official un- 
der native rule ; in Sind the name is still appli- 
ed to Hindus of the clerical class. 

ANICUT.—A dam or weir across a river for 
irrigation purposes, Southern India. 

Anjuman — A communal gathering of Maho 
medans. 

Aphus — B elieved to be a corruption of 
Alphovse, the name of the best vanetj' oi 
Bombay mango 

AUS. — The early rice crop, Bengal , syn 
Abu, Assam. 

Avatar — An incarnation of Vishnu 
Babu — (1) A gentleman in Bengal, corres- 
ponding to Pant in the Deccan and Konkan 
(2) Thence used b> Anglo-Indians oi a ch rk oi 
accountant 

Babul. — A common thorny tree, the bark 
of which Is used for tanning, Acacia Arabic a 
Baqhla. — 11) A native boat (Buggalow) 
(2) The common pond heron or paddybird 
Bairagi — A Hindu religious mendicant 
Bajra or Bajri. — The bulrush millet, a | 
common food-gram, Pennisetum typhoideum, | 
syn. cambu, Madras. i 

Band. — A dam or embankment (Bund) 

Banyan — v species of ilg-troc, Ficus i 
Bkngalfnsis 

Barsat— ( 1) \ fall of run, (2) file runv 
season 

Basti — (1) \ Milage, or collection of huts, 

(2) A Jain temple, Kanara 

Batta. — L it ‘discount,' and hence allow- 

ances by way of compensation 

Bazar — ( l) A street lined vith shops, 
India proper , (2) a cc^v ered market, Burma 

Ber —A thorny shrub bearing a fruit like a 
small plum, Zizyphus Jujuba. 

Be WAR. — Name in Central Provinces for 
shifting cultivation m jungles and hill-sides , 
syn taungya, Burma , jhum, North-Eastern 
India. 

Bhadoi. — Early autumn crop. Northern India, 
reaped in the month Bhadon. 

Bhang — The dried leaves of the hemp plant, 
Cannabis sativa, a narcotic 
Bhanwar. — Light sandy soil; syn, bhur. 
Bharal. — A Himalayan wild sheep, Ovis 

NAHUBA. 

Bhsndi —a succulent vegetable (HIBISOU^^ 

E«^CULKNTUS) 

Bhusa.— C haff, for fodder. 


Glossary. 

Bhut — T he spirit of departed persons. 
Bidri — A class of ornamental metalwork, 
in which blackened pewter is inlaid with silver, 
named from the town of Bidar, Hyderabad. 

Bigha — A measure of land, varying widely , 
thp standard bigha is generally five-eighths of 
an acre. 

BiR (Bib) — A grassland — North India 
! Black cotton soil — A dark-coloured sod, 
very retentive of moisture, found in Cential 
and Southern India 

Board op Bevenue — T he chief controlling 
revenue authority in Bengal, the United Pro- 
vinces and Madras 
Bor — See Ber 

Brinjal— A vegetable, Solanum Melon- 
gen a , sjn egg-plant 
Bunder, or bandar — A haiboiir or port. 
nuRUT — A bastion in a line of bitflimicnts 
Cadjan — Palm h aves, used for match 
Chabutpa — A platform of mud or plaster- 
ed brick, used lor social gatherings, Northern 
India 

Chadar — A sheet worn as a shawl by men 
and sometimes by women (Chudder ) 

Chaitya — An ancient Buddhist chapel 
CiiAMBAR (CHAWAR) — A caste wliosc tiade is 
to tan leathei 

Chawpvk — A tree v.ith fragrant blossoms 
Miciielia C’hvmpvca 

Chap ATI — A cake of unleavened bread 
(Cliaupatti ) 

Chaprvsi — An ordtily or messenger, Nor- 
thern India syn pattawala, Bombay , peon 
Madras 

Charas — T he resin of the hemp plant, 
CvNNABis sativa, uscd foi smoking 

Charpvi (flnrpoy) — A bedstead with four 
legs, and tape stretched across the flame for a 
in.it tress 

Chaudhri — Under native rule, a subordi- 
nate rev enue ofHeial , at present the terra 
applied to the headman or representative of a 
trade guild. 

Chaukidar — T he village watchman and 
rural policeman. 

Chauth — The fourth part of the land rev- 
enue, exacted by the Marathas in subject terri- 
tories 

Chela — A pupil, usually in connexion with 
religious teaching. 

Chhaoni — A collection of thatched huts or 
barracks ; hence a cantonment 

Chhatri — (1) An umbrella, (2) domed 
building suchtu'^ a cenotaph. 


Note , — According to the Huuteuan system ot trauslitcratioh here adopted the vowels have 
the following values . — a either long as the a ni ‘ father,' or short as the u in ' cut,’ e as the ai 
iu * gain,* i either shoft as the i in ‘ bib,’ or long as the ee in * feel,’ o as the o in ‘ bone,’ u either 
short as tlie 6o in ’ gdod,* or long as the oo in * boot,' ai as the 1 in ' mile.' au as the ou in ’grouse. 
This is only a rough guide The vowel values vary in different parts of India m a marked degree. 
'J'he consonantal values aie too Intricate for discussion here. 
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CfiiBT Commissioner. — ^T be admlolatratlve 
head of one of the lesser Frovlncea in British 
India. 

Cbikob.— A kind of partridge, CAOCA.Bia 
OHUOAR. 

CHlKCr—The Bombay name for the fruit 
of Achuas Sapota, the Sapodilla plum of the 
West Indies. 

Chinar— A plane tree, Plataktjs orien- 

TALIS. 

Chinkara —The Indian gazelle, Gazella 
UENNETTI, often called ‘ ravine deer.* 

Chital— T he spotted deer, Cervus axis. 

Cholam — Name in Southern India for the 
large millet, Andbopogon Sorghum, syn 
jowar 

Choli — A kind of short bodice worn by 
women 

Chun AM, chuna — Lime plaster 

Circle — The area in charge of — (1) A Con- 
servator of forests ; (2) A Postmaster or Deputy 
Postmaster-General , (3) A Superintending 

Engineer of the Public Works Department 

Civil Surgeon — The officer in medical 
charge of a District. 

Cognizable —An offence for which the cul- 
prit can be arrested by the police without a 
warrant 

Collector — The administrative head of a 
District In Regulation Provinces corresponding 
to the Deputy Commissioner in non-regulation 
areas. 

Commissioner — (l) The officer m charge 
of a Division or group of Districts, (2) the 
iicad of various departments, such as Stamps, 
Excise, etc. 

Compound —The gaidm and open land 
attached to a house An Anglo-Indian woid 
perhaps derived from ‘ kuinpaii’, a hedge 

Conservator — The Supei vising Officer in 
charge of a Circle in the Forest Department. 

Council Bills — Bills or tetegraphic trans- 
fers drawn on the Indian Government by the 
yecretary of State in Council 

Count. — C otton yarns aie described as 20’s, 
30's, etc , coimts when not more than a like 
number of hanks ot 840 yards go to the pound 
avoirdupois. 

Court op Wards — An establishment for 
managing estates of minors and othei disquali- 
fied persons 

Crorb, karor. — Ten millions 

Dapfadar — A non-commissioned native 

officer in the army or police. 

Dah or DAO — A cutting Instrument with 
no point, used as a sword, and also as 'an axc, 
Assam and Burma. 

Dak (dawk) — A stage on a stage coach route 
Dawk bungalow is the travellers* bungalow 
maintained at such stages in da:^ before rail 
ways came. 

Dakaiti. daooity.— R obbery ty five or more 
persons. 

Dal. — A generic term applied to various 
pulses. 

Dam. — A n old copper coin, one-fortieth of a 
rupee, ^ 


Dabbar. — ( 1) A ceremonial assembly, es- 
pecially one presided over by .the Rnler of a State, 
hence (2) the Government of a Native State. 

Dargah.— A Mahomed an shrine or tomb of 
a saint. 

Dari , Dhurrie — A rug or carpet, usually of 
cotton, but sometimes of wool. 

Darogha — The title of officials in various 
departments ; now especially applied to sub- 
ordinate controlling Officers in the Police and 
Jail Departments 

Daewan. — A door-keeper. 

Darwaza — A gateway. 

Debottae. — Land assigned for the upkeep 
of temples or maintenance of Hindu worship. 

Deodar— A cedar, Cedrus Libani or C 
Deodara 

Deputy Commi5!SIoneb.— T he Adminlstiative 
head of a District in non-regulation areas cor- 
responding to the Collector in Regulation 
Provinces. 

Deputy Magistrate and Collector. — A 
subordinate of the Collector, having executive 
and judicial (icvcnuo and criming) powers ; 
equivalent to li)xtra Assistant Commissioner 
ill non-regulation areas 

Desai — A revenue official under native 
(Maratha) rule. 

Debh —(1) Native country (2) the plains as 
opposed to the hills, Northern India; (3) the 
plateau of the Deccan above the Ghats. 

Deshmuh — A petty official under native 
(Maratha ) rule 

Deva —A deity. 

Deva'-^than — Land assigned for the upkeep 
of a temple or oUht religious foundation 

Dhak —A tree, Butba frondosa, with bril- 
liant orange-scarlet ffowers used for dyeing, 
and also producing a gum , syn. paias, Bengal 
and Bombay, ChhiuJ, Central India. 

Dhwiani - A heavy slilgliram or tonga drawn 
by bullocks 

Dharmsala — A charitable institution pro- 
vided as a resting-place for pilgrims or travellers, 
Northern India 

Dhatura. — A stupefying drug, Datura 

FASTUOSA 

Dhbnkli — Name In Northern India for the 
lever used in raising water , syn picottah. 

Dhobi — A washerman. 

Dhoti. — T he loincloth worn by men. 

DifiTRiOT — The most imiiortant adminis- 
trative unit of area 

Division — (l) A group of districts for ad- 
I ralnistrativo and revenue purposes, under a 
I ''omraissloner ; (2) the area in charge of a De- 
puty Ckmscrvator of Forests, usually corres- 
ponding with a (revenue) District , (3) the area 
inder a Superintendent of Post Offices; (4) a 
group of (revenu^ districts under an Executive 
Engineer of the Public Works Department. 

DiwAN. — The chief minister In a Native 
8 .'ate. 

DiWANi.— -Civil, especially revenue, admhis- 
tration: now used generally in Norihem 
India of civil justice and <}ouf ts. 
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PoiB.— The tract between two rivers, espe* 
dally that between the Ganges and Jnmna. 

Dbt obop.>~A crop grown without artificial 
irrigation* 

Dbt batb.— The rate of revenue for unlrrl- 
gated land. . 

Dxmr . — k valley, Northern India. 

Bkka.-^A small two*wheeled conveyance 
drawn by a pony, Northern India. 

Extba Assist ant Gommissiokbb.— S ee De- 
puty Magistrate and Collector. 

Fakir. — P roperly an Islamic mendicant or 
a mendicant who has no creed, but often loosely 
Used of Hindu mendicants also. 

Fauinb Insuranob Grant. — A n annual pro- 
vision from revenue to meet direct famine 
expenditure, or the cost of certain classes of 
puDllc works, or to avoid debt. 

Fabman. — A n Imperial (Mughal) order or 
grant. 

FaujdABI — Under native rule, the area under 
a Faujdar or subordinate governor ; now used 
generally of Magistrates * Criminal Courts. 

Financial Commissioner — The chief con- 
trolling revenue authority in the Punjab, Burma 
and the Central Provinces. 

GADDI, Gadl. — The cushion or throne of 
(Hindu) royalty. 

Ganja. — T he unfertilised flowers of the 
cultivated female hemp plant. Cannabis sativa, 
used for smoking. 

Gavb. — ^W ild cattle, commonly called * bison *, 
Bos GATJRtrs. 

Gatal. — A species of wild cattle. Bos FRON- 
TALIS, domesticated on the North-East Fron- 
tier ; syn. mithan. 

Ghat, Ghaut — (1) A landing-place on a river, 

(2) the bathing steps on the bank of a tank , 

(3) a pass up a mountain; (4) in European 
usage, a mountain range In the last sense 
especially applied to the Eastern and Western 
Gnats. 

Ghatwal — A tenure-holder who originally 
held his land on the condition of guarding the 
neighbouring hill passes (ghats), Bengal. 

Ghi, Ghee,— Clarified butter. 

Gingbllt.— S ee TIL. 

Godown — A store room or warehouse An 
Anglo-Indian word derived from the Malay 
• gadang * 

GOPUBAM.— A gateway, especially applied 
to the great temple gateways in Southern India 

Qosain, Goswami. — A (Hindu) devotee ; lit 
one who restrains his passions. 

Gosha. — N ame in Southern India for * caste * 
women ; lit. * one who sits in a comer * ; 
syn* parda. 

Gbam. — A kind of pea, Ciobb aribtinttm. 
In Southern India the pulse Dolichos biflobus 
is known as horse gram. 

OUABAKXSSD. — (1) A class of Native States 
In Oent^ India ; (2) A class of railways. 

OW— The red seed with a black 'eye* of 
AbbUS PbegatobiuS, a common wild creeper, 
used as the official weight for minute quantities 
of opium l^th Xo|i4. 


Gur, Qoor.—Grude sugar ; syn. jaggery, south- 
ern India ; tanyet, Burma. 

Gubal. — A Himalayan goat antelope, Cxmas 

GOBAL. 

GURU.— fl) A Hindu religious preceptor; 
(2) a schoolmaster, Bengal. 

Haj — P ilgrimage to Mecca. 

HAJ.JI — A mahomedan who has performed 
the haj He is entitled to dye his beard red 

Hakim. — A native doctor practising the 
Mahomedan system of medicine. 

Halalkhob — A sweeper or scavenger; lit. 
one to whom everything is lawful food. * 

Hali. — C urrent Applied to coin of Native 
States, especially Hyderabad. 

Hamai— ( 1) A porter or cooly, (2) a house 
servant 

Hejira (Hijrah) — The era dating from the 
flight of Mahomed to Mecca, June 20tn,622 A D. 

Hilsa. — A kind of fish, Cltjpba ilisha. 

Hti — A n iron pinnacle placed on a pagoda 
in Burma. 

HtTKKA, Hookah — The Indian tobacco pipe. 

IDGAH. — An enclosed place outside a town 
where Mahomedan services are held on festivals 
known as the Id., etc 

Inam. — Lit. ‘ reward ’. Hence land held 
revenue free oi at a reduced rate, often subject 
to service. See Devasthau, Saramjam, Watan 

Inundation Canal— A channel taken of! 
from a river at a comparatively high level, 
which conveys water only when the river is in 
flood. 

Jack Fruit- F ruit of Artooarpus Inte- 

GRIFOI/IA, ver PHANAS 

Jaggery, jagri — Name in Southern India 
for crude sugar ; syn . gur. 

Jagib — An assignment of land, or of the 
revenue of land held by a Jagirdar 

Jemadar — A native officer in the army or 
police. 

Jhil. — A natural lake or swamp, Northern 
India; syn. bil. Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

Jihad. — A religious war undertaken by Musal- 
mans. 

JiRGA — A council of tribal elders, North- 
West frontier. 

JowAB — The large millet, a very common 
food-grain, Andropogon Sorghum, or Sorg- 
hum VULGABE ; syn. cholam and jola, in South- 
ern India. 

Judicial Commissioner,— An officer exercis- 
ing the functions of a High Court in the Central 
Provinces, Oudh, and Sind. 

Haohebi, kachahri. — An office or office build- 
ing, especially that of a Government official. 

Kadah, karbl —The sfraw of jowarl {q, v )— 
a valuable fodder. 

Kaju, kasjiew.— The nut of Anaoardium 
OCCIDENT ale largely grown in tiie Konkan 

Eakab.— T he barking deer, CBBVUXua munt- 
JAO. 

Kalar, ksllar. — Barren land covered with 
salt or alkaflue cffiorcsceoccs^ N^rtt^crn Ip4*a 
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KiMARBAND, Cummerbund.— A waistcloth, or 
belt. 

Kanat. — T he wall of a largo tent. 

Kanoak. — A kind of portable warming-pan, 
carried by persons In Kashmir to keep them- 
selves warm. 

Kankar — Nodular limestone, used for metal- 
ling roads, as building stones or for preparation 
of lime. 

Eans. — A coarse glass which spreads and 
prevents cultivation especially In Bundeikhand, 
Saoohartjm spontaneum j 

KANUNGO. — A revenue Inspector. 

Earait — A very venomous snake, Bun- 

OARUS OANDIDUS Or OAERITLEUS. 

Earbhari. — A manager. 

Earez — Hiidergrouitd tunnels neai the skirts 
of hills, by which water is gradually led t<' the 
surface for irrigation, especially in Baluchistan 

Eareijr. — A clerk or writer, Bombay. 

EARUA — The doctrine that existence Is 
conditioned by the sum of the good and evil 
actions In past existences. 

Karnam. — S ee Patwabi 

Eazi. — U nder native rule, a Judge admi- 
nistering Mahomedan law. Under British rule, 
the kazi registers marriages between Mahome- 
dans and performs other functions, but has no 
powers conferred by law. 

Ehalasi. — A native fireman, sailor, artil- 
leryman, or tent-pitcher 

Ehalsa. — L it. * pure.* (1) Applied especi- 
ally to themselves by the Sikhs, the word Ehalsa 
being equivalent to the Sikh commimity : 
(2) land directly under Government as op- 
posed to land alienated to grantees, etc., Nor- 
thern India. 

Ehandi, c<andy — A wciglit especially used for 
cotton bales in Bombay-equivalent to 20 mds 

Eharab — In Bombay of any portion ran 
assessed survey No. which being uncultivablc 
18 left unassessed. 

Eharif — A ny crops sown just before or 
during the mam S W monsoon. 

Eras. — S pecial, in Government hands. 
Ehas tahasildar, the manager of a Govern- 
ment estate. 

Ehasadar. — L ocal levies of foot soldiers, 
Afghanistan. 

Ebas-Ehas, Eus- Kus — A grass with scented 
roots, used for making screens which ore 
placed in doorways and kept wet to cool a 
house by evaporation, Andropogon Squar- 
ROSUS. 

EhepdA, kheda — A stockade into which | 
wild elephants -are driven; also applied to 
the operations for catching. 

KHlCHADi.kejjerec — A dish of cooked rice and 
other ingredients, and by Anglo-Indians specially 
used of rice with fish. , 

Khilat.— A robe of honour. 

Khutba.— T he weekly prasfer for Maho- 
medans in general and for the reigning sove- 
reign In particnlar. 

KaiA.— A fort. 

Kinoob, kamkbwab.— Silk textiles brocad- 
ed with gold or silver, 


EoDALi — The implement like a hoe or 
mattock in common use for digging; lyn, 
mamuti, Southern India 
Eonkan —The narrow strip of low land bet* 
ween the Western ghats and tne sea. 

Eos — A variable measure pf distance, 
usually estimated at about two mil s The 
distance between the kon-rnlnars or milestones 
on the Mughal Imperial roads averages a tittle 
over 2 miles, 4 furlongs, 150 yards. 

Kot — Battlements 
Kothi. — A largo house. 

Eotwal — The head of the police In a town, 
under native rule The term Is still used In 
Hyderabad and other parts of India. 

Eotwali — The cliief police station In a 
head-quarters town 
Kulkarni — S ei Patwari, 

Kumbhar — A potter 

Kfran — A big grass land growing grass fit 
for cutting. 

Kyari — L and embanked to hold water for 
rice cultivation. 

Kyaung — A Buddhist monastery, which 
aluays contains a school, Burma 
Lakh, lac — A hundred thousand. 
Lambardar. — T he representative of the co- 
sharers in a zamindarl village. Northern India. 

Langur,— A large monkey, SEMNOPiTHEors 
ENTELLUS 

Lascar, correct lashkar— (1) an army, (2) in 
English usage a native bailor 
Lat — A monumental pillar. 

Laterite — A vesicular material formed 
of disintegrated rock, used for buildings and 
making roads , also probably valuable for the 
production of aluminium, Laterite produces 
a d<tp brichord 8"il. 

Linoam — The phallic emblem, worshipped 
as the representative of Shiva. 

Litchi — A fruit tree grown in North India 
(Litchi chinensis) 

LONGYI — A waistcloth, Burma. 

Lota. — A small brass water-pot. 

LUNGi, loongi — (1) A turban ; (2) a cloth 
worn by women 

Maprasa. — A school especially one for the 
higher instruction of Mahomedans. 

Mahajan — The guild by Hindu or Jain mer- 
chants in a city The head of the MahaJ anssL 
the Nagarsheth v ). 

Mahaj< — (1) Formerly a considerable tract 
of country ; (2) now a village or part of a 
I village for which a separate agreement Is taken 
for the payment of land revenue ; (3) a d€it 
partment of revenue, eg., right to catch elo- 
phants, or to take stone ; (4) in Bombay a 
i Taluka under a Mahapkari. 

' Mahant.— T he head of a Hindu conventual 

establishment. 

Maharaja.— A title borne by Hindus, raslt* 
ing above Eaja. 

I Mahseer, mahasir .— a large carp, Baubus- 
I FOB (lit. * tUe big-headed *). 
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Mah 0& — »A tree, Basria latipolia, pro- 
diicins flowers used (when d^ied) as food or 
for distilling liquor, and seeds wiiich furnish 
oil. 

Maihan — An open space of level ground, 
the park at Calcutta 

' Maior \<orkr — I rrigation works foi which 
separate af cou is are kept of capital, revenue, 
and Interest. 

Maktap — A n elementary Mahoraedan school 
Mvi-ouzar (revenue payer) — (1) The term 
applied in the Central ProMnoes to a co-sharci 
In a \illaceheld in ordinary proprietary tenure 
(2) a cultivator in the Ciiamba State 
Mam — A gardener. 

Mamiatdar — T he officer in charge of a 
taluka. Tiombay, whose dntii^s an both execu- 
tive and magisterial , syn tahasildar. 

Mant)AP, or mandapam —A porch or pil- 
lared hall, espi dally of a temple 
M ANGO&TEEN — 1 he frult of G arcinu Makgos- 
tana 

Markhor — A wild goat in Northwestern 
India, Capra falconeri 

MA*?JTn — A mosque Jama Masjid, the 
principal mosque in a town, where worshippers 
collect on Fridays 

Marnap — S< at of state or throne, Maho- 
medan , syn gaddi 

Math. — A Hindu conventual establish- 
ment 

Maulvi. — A person learned in Muhammadan 
law 

M AU’^P, ver Man — A weight varying in 

dififtrent localities The By inaiind is 80 lbs 
Maya, — S anskrit tcim for delusion 
MEHELor MAHAf — A | alacc 
Mela — A religious festival or fair 
Mihrah —The niche in the centre of the 
western wall of a mosque 
Mimhar — Steps in a mo'.que, used as a pulpit. 
Minar — A pillar or tower. 

Ml VOR WORKS — Irrigation works for which 
regular accounts are not kept, except, in some 
cases of capital 

Mistri — (1 ) a foreman, (2) a cook 
Monsoon — L it ‘season,’ and speciflcally 

(1) The S W Monsoon, which i« a Northwaid 
extension of the S Fj tradis, whi„h in the Nor- 
thern Summer cross the cquatoi and circulate 
into and around tht low pressure area ovtr 
North India, caused by the excessive heating 
of the land area, and (2) I he N E monsoon, 
which U the current of cold winds blowing down 
during the Northern winter from the cold land 
areas of Central Asia, giving rain In India only 
id S K Madr^is and ('<‘ylou through moisture 
acquired in crossing the Riy of Bengal, and 
pasdiig across thi equator into the low pressure 
the Australasian Southeni summit. 
Mpkassai., molussil — TIio outlying parts of 
Olstrifit. Province or Presidency, as distin- 
guisiiMl from the head -quartern (Sadr). 

MCRAUPAM, uiucoadum, — A representative 

or headman 


Mtjkhtar (corruptly mu khtiar ).—(!) A legal 
practitioner who lias not got a sanad, and there- 
fore cannot appear in court as of riglit , ^) any 
person holding a power of attorney on benalf of 
another pt^rson. 

Mokhtiarkar — The officer in charge of a 
taluka, bind, whose duties are both executive 
aud magisterial , syn tahasildar 

jMukti, ‘release* — I he ijerfcct rest attained 
by the last death and the final n^absorption of 
tile individual soul into the world — soul, syn 

NIRVANA, MOKSHA 

MCNG, mug — A pulse, PHASEOLUS EADIA- 
TCS syn mag, Gujarat 

Munj— ( 1) A tall grass (SaccharuM MTJNJA) 
in North India, from which mats are wov^n.aiid 
the Brahman sacred thread worn , (2) the said 
thread 

Munshi — A teacher of Hindustani or an\ 
Pcrso-Aiablan language' 

Munsif — hidgc ol the lowest Court with 
civil jurisdiction 

MORiTvi, moorum — Gravel, used for metal 
ling roads 

Nachani-Nagm— S ee Kagi 
Nagarkhana, Nakkarkhana — A place where 
drums are beaten 

Nagarrheth — T he head of the trading guild 
of Hindu and Jain Alerchants in a city. 

Naib — Assistant or Deputy 
N\ik — A leader, hence (1) a local chieftain, 
in Southern India, (2) a native officer of the 
lowest rank (corporal) In the Indian army 
Nat — A demon or spirit, Burma 
Nawab — A title borne by Mubalmans 
eornsponding rouglily to that ot Kaja among 
lliudus 

Nazir, nazarana — A due paid on buccessiou 
or on certain ceremonial occasions 
Net assets — (l) In Northern India, the 
rent or share of tiie gross produce of land taken 
by the landlord , (2) in Madras and Lower 
Burma, the diffeience betw'ecn the assumed 
value of the crop and the estimate of its cost 
of production 

Newar — B road cockney woven across bed 
steads inbtead of iion slats 

No API — Pressed fish or sailed fish paste, 
largely made and consumed in Burma. 
Nilgai— A n antelope, Bosblaphus trago 

CVMELIIS 

NiM ne< m —A tree, Meua AzadirachtA, the 
beirics of wliich are used in dyeihg. 

Nirvana — S ee Mukti 
Niz,\m — A title borne by the ruler of 
Hytleiibid State. 

NI7AMAT — A sub divhion of a Native State, 
corresponding to a Biltish District, chiefly in 
the Punjab and Bhopal 
Non AGrflcuLT0R\L Assessment — E nhanced 
assess inent ivn posed when land already assessed 
as agricultural is diverted to uso as a building 
8lt( or for industrial concerns. 

Non-pognisable. — An olfeuce for which the 
culprit cannot be arrested by the police without 
a warrant. 
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NoN-orcrpANCY TENANTS. — A class of tenants 
rith few statutory rights except In Oudh, 
beyond the terms in tiieir leases or affrecinents 
Non-regulation. — A terra formerly applied 
to certain Pro\ inces to show that the regulations 
of full code of legislation was not in force in 
them. 

Nullah nala — A ravine, watercourse, or 
drain. 

Occupancy tenants — A class of tenants 
v.ith special rights in Central Provinces, in 
United Provinces 

Padauk — A Well known Burmese tree 
(Ptkrocarpus vp ) from the behaviour of which 
the arrival of the monsoon is prognosticated 
Paddy — U nhusked rice 
Paqa — A troop of horses among the Mira- 
thas 

Paqi — A tracker thie\c3 of strayed or stolen 
animals. 

Paigah — A tenure in Hyderabad State 
Pair — (1) A foot soldier , (2)ln Assam former- 
ly applied to every tree mak above sixteen 
years 

Pairee — The name of the second best varietv 
of PiOrabay mango, distinguishable from tin 
Aphus {q V ) by its pointed tip, and by tlu 
I olonr being less ydlow and more green and red 
Palas —See Dhak 
Palki — A palanquin or litter. 

Pan — The betel vui< , Pipe Betle 
Par\b — A public place for the distribution 
of water, maititnined by charity 
Paraijadi — A platform with a smaller plat- 
form like a dovecot on a centre pole or pillar 
built and endowed or maintained bv cliaiiiy, 
where gram is put every day for animals and 
birds 

Panchama — Low caste. Southern India. 

Panoh^YAT — ( 1) A committee for manage- 
ment of the affa’rs of a caste, village, or town 
(2) arbitrators ThcoreticaUy the pancliajat 
has five (panth) members 
Pandit — A Hindu title, stric'tly speaking 
applied to a person versed in the Hindu scrip- 
tures, but commonly used by Brahmans hi 
As'^ain applied to a grade of Inspectors of 
primary schools 

Pansupari — D istribution of Pan and Supari 
{q, » ) as a form of ceremonial hospitality 

Parda, purdah — (1) A vi il or curtain; (2) 
the practice of keeping women secluded , syn 
gosha 

Pardesi — Foreign Used in Bombay^especi- 
ally of Hindu servants, syces, &c , from North 
India. 

Pargana — Fiscal area or petty sub-division 
of a tahsll, Northern India 
Pashm — The fine wool of the Tibetan goat. 
Paso,— A waistdoth. • 

Pat, put. — A stretch of firm, hard clay. 
Patel. — A village headman, Central and 
Western India; syn reddl, •'onthem India, gaon- 
bura, Assam ; padhan, Northern and Eastern 
India; Mukhi, Guzurat 


Patidar. — A co-sharcr in a village, Gujarat. 
Patta walla — S ee Cuapr\bi. 

Patwari — A vlllaffc accountant ; syn. knr- 
nam, Madras kulkarnl, Bombay Deccan ; talati, 
Ouiarat -hanbhog, Mysore, Kanara and Coorg; 
Mandal, Assam , I'apedar, bind • 

Pfon — S( e CnAPRA«i 

Peshkash — A tribute or offering to a supe- 
rior 

IMut av, (Pilow ) —A dish of rice and other in- 
gnxiicnts, and by Anglo-Indians speiiiically 
U'.ed of ( hick, n with rice and spdccs 
Phulkari — An embroidered sheet ; lit. 
flower-work 

PiCB, paisa — A copper or bronze coin 
worth one farthing , also used as a generic temj 
for money. 

PicoTTAH — A lever for rai‘'ing water in a 
bucket for ir'-lgution, Southern India, syn 
dhenkul or dhenkuli, or dhikll, Northern India. 
PiPAL — A sacred tree, FlOUP RELIGIOSA 
PiR — A Mahomedan religious teacher or saint 
Pleader — A class of legal praetitioner. 
PoNOvi — A Buddhist monk or priest, Burma 

PosTiN poshteen — A coat or nig of sheep- 
skin tanned with the wool on, Alghanlstan. 

PRANT — An adminUtrntive subdivision in 
Maratlia 'States corresponding to a British Dis- 
trict (Barorla) or Division (Uwalior), also In 
Kathiawar 

Presidency — A former Division of British 
India 

Protfcted — F orests over which a consi- 
deiable degree of snp(*rvision is exircised but 
less than in the case of ‘reserved' forests. 

Province — One of the large Divisions of 
Biitish India 
PUJA — Worship, Hindu. 

PujARi — The priest attached to a temple 
Pundit — S ee Pandit 

PURANA — Lit ‘ old ’ Sanskiit (1) applied to 
certain Hindu religious book-., (2) to a geologi- 
cal ‘group’ , (3) also to ‘punch-marked' coins, 

PxjROHiT — A domestic chaplain or spiritual 
guide, Hindu 

PwE — An entertainment, Burma. 

Rabi — Any crop sown after the main South- 
West monsoon 

Ragi (Eleusinf corocana) — A small millet 
used as a food -grain in W'^stern and Southern 
India, syn mama, Nagli Naehni 

Raja — A title borne by Hindus and occa^ 
slonally by Wusalmans, corresponding roughly 
to that of Nawab which is peculiar to Musalmans. 

Ramoshi —a caste whose work is WAteh 
and ward in the village lands and hence usba 
of any chaukidar (q t.). 

Rana. — A title borne by some Rajput 
equivalent to that of Raja 
jELani. — T he wife or widow of a Raja. 

Rao — A title borne by Hindus, bithbt cqulVa-' 
lent to, or ranking below, tli.U of llaja. 
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Ueqab. — Name for a black soil Id Central 
sod Southern India, which is very retentive 
Of moisture, and suitable for growing cotton. 

Ekouiation.— A term f^merly applied to 
^rtain pruvinces to show that the Regulations 
fr full code ef legislation applied to them. 

Rbh. — S aline or alkaUne efflorescences on 
the surface of the soil, Northern India. 

Reserved — F orests intended to be main- 
tained permanently 

Rickshaw — A one or two seat vehicle on 
two wheels drawn by coolies, used in the hills 

Rohu. — A kind of fish, liABEO eohita, 

Ryotwari — The system of tenure in which 
land revenue is Imposed on the actual occupants 
of holdings 

Sadr, sudd er — Chief (adjective) Hence the 
headquarters of a District , formerly applied 
to the Appellate Courts 

Safflower — A thistle which yields a yellow 
dye from Its petals and oil <^iom its seeds 
(Carthamus TINCTORIUS), ver. Kaidai, Kushanfi 

Sal — A useful timber tree in Northern India, 
Sborea bobusta. 

SAMBAE.--A deer, Cervtjs unicolor; syn 

jarau. 

San.— -B ombay hemp, Crotalaria juncea. 

Sanad. — ( 1), A charter or grant, giving its 
name to a class of States in Central India held 
under a sanad, (2) any kind of deed of grants. 

Sanntasi— A Hindu mendicant 

Sari. — A long piece of cloth worn by women 

as a shawl 

Saranjam — L and held revenue fn e or on a 
reduced quit-rent in consideration of jxilitical 
services rendered by the holder’s ancestors. 

Sarkar — ( 1) The Government, (2) a tract 
of territory under Muhammadan rule, corres- 
ponding roughly to a Division under British 
administration. 

SARSUBAH — An officer in charge of a Division 
in the Baroda State corn spending to Com- 
missioner of British territories. 

Sati — Suicide by a widow, especially on the 
funeral pyre of her husband 

Sawbwa. — A title home by chiefs in the Shan 
States, Burma. 

Semal or cotton tree — A large forest tree 
With crimson flowers and pods containing a 
quantity of flo^s, Bombay malabaricum. 

SsroW, sarau — A goat antelope, Nemor- 
8ABDU8 BUBALINUS. 

SbtzlSMBNT. — (1) The preparation of a 
cadastral record and the fixing of the Govern - 
ment revenue from land ; (2) the local inquiry 
made before Forest Reserves are created; (8) tbi 
financial arrangement between the Government 
of JndiB and i.ocal Governments. 
8HAiQiBOa.--8ee Patwaei. 


Cbssary. 


SHASTEAS.—The religious law-booka of the 
Hindus. 

Sheqadi, seggaree —A pan on 3 feet with live 
charcoal in it 

Sher, ser, seer — A weight, or measure varying 
much in size in different parts of the country. 
The Railway scr is about 2 lbs. 

SHETH, shethia — A Hindu or Jain merchant 

shiqdram— S ee Tonga 

Shisham or sissu — A valuable timber tree, 
Dalbergia Sissoo. 

SiLLADAR — A native trooper who furnisher 
his own horse and equipment. 

Sola — A water-plant with a valuable pith, 
Aeschynomene aspera. 

Sowar. — A mounted soldier or constable 

Stupa or tope — A Buddhist tumulus, usually 
of brick or stone, and more or less hemibiffien- 
cal, containing relics 

SUBAH — (1) A province under Mahomedan 
rule , (2) the officer in charge of a large tract lu 
Baroda, corresponding to the Collector of a 
British District, (3) a group of Districts or 
Division, Hyderabad 

SUBAHDAR — (1) The governor of a province 
under Mahomedan rule , (2) a native infantry 
officer in the Indian Army , (3) an official in 
Hyderabad corresponding to the Commissioner 
in British territory 

SUB-DIVISION— A portion of a District in 
charge of a junior officer of the Indian Civil 
Service or a Deputy Collector. 

SUPARI — The fruit of the betel palm, Areca 
CATECHU 

Superintendent —(1) The chief police officer 
in a District , (2) the official in charge of a hill 
station ; (3) the official, usually of the ludian 
Medical Service, in charge of a Central Jail. 

SURTI — Native of Surat, specially used of 
persons of the Dhed or Mahar caste who work 
as house servants of Europeans, and whoso 
house speech is Gujarati 

Syce, sals — A groom. 

Tabut— -S ee Taziah 

Tahsil — A revenue sub-division of a District, 
syn. taluka, Bombay ; taluka, Madras and 
Mysore ; township, Burma. 

Tahsildar — The officer in charge of a tahsil ; 
syn Mamlatdar, Bombay ; township officer 
or myo-ok, Burma ; Mukhtiarkar, Sind ; Vahb 
vatdar, Baroda. His duties are both executive 
and magisterial. 

Taeavi. — Loans made to agriculturists for 
seed, bullocks, or agricultural improvements, 
syn. tagai, Bombay. 

Talaw.— S ee Patwari. 

Talav, or talao. — A lake or tank 
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Taltjk, taluka — The estate of a talukdar in j 
Oudb. A revenue sub <di vision of a 
District, in Bombay, Madras and Mysore ; syn. 
tabsil. 

lAITTEDAR. — A landholder with peculiar 
tenures in different parts of India (1) An 
official In the Hyderabad State, corresponding 
to the Magistrate and Coliector (First Taiuk- 
dar) or Deputy Mjs^strates and Collectors 
(Second and Third Taiukdars) ; (2) a land- 
holder with a peculiar form of tenure in Gujarat. 

Tamtam, tumtum. — A North Indian name for 
a light trap or cart 

Tank — I n Southern, Western, and Central 
India, a lake formed by damming up a valley , 
in Northern India, an excavation holding water 

Tapedar— S ee Patwari 

Tabai. — A moist swampy tract; the term 
rspecially applied to the tract along the foot 
of the mmalayas. 

Tari, toddy — The sap of the date, paimyra, 
or cocoanut palm, used as a drink, either fresh 
or after fermentation In Northern India the 
}uice of the date is called Sendhi 

Tasar, tussore. — Wild silkworms, Antheraea 
PAPHIA ; also applied to the cloth made from 
their silk. 

Tazia. — L ath and paper models of the tombs 
of Hasan and Husain, carried in procession at the 
Muharram festival , syn tabut. 

Teak. — A valuable timber tree in Southern 
and Western India and Burma, Tbotona 
GRANDI8. 

Telegeafhio Tbansfebs.— S ee Council bills 

Thaoi, thuggee — Hobbery after strangulation 
of the victim. 

Thakub. — ( 1) The modern equivalent of the 
caste name Kshattriya in some parts of Northern 
India ; (2) a title of respect applied to Brah- 
mans , (.3) a petty chief ; (4) a hill tribe In the 
Western Ghats. 

Thamin. — T he brow-antlered deer Burma, 
Cervus bldi. 

Thana. — A police station, and hence the 
circle attached to It. 

Tika, — ( 1) Ceremonial anointing on the fore- 
head ; (2) vaccination 

Tikah — The English pickaxe (of which the 
word is a corruption). 

Til.— A n oilseed; Sesamum indioum;* also 
known as gingelly in Madras. 

Tindai, tandel. — A foreman, subordinate 
officer of a ship ^ 

Tipai, Teapoy .— a table with 3 legs, and hence 
Used of any small European style ttf ble. 

A weight equivalent to 180 grains 

Tohoa. — A one or two horsed vehicle with a 
covered top. syn. SHiaSBAM. 


Tbinb.— W ild cattle found In Burma and to 
the southward. Bos soNDAious ; syn. hsalng 
and banteng. 

Unit. — A term in famine administration, 
denoting one person relieved for one day. 

Urial. — A wild sheep in North-Western 
India, Ovis vignei. 

Urid, Udid —A pulse, ‘ black grain,* (Pha- 
seouts MITNGO) 

Umbar —a wild pig— (F icus glomerata) 

USAR — Soil made barren by saline efflores- 
cence, Northern India 

Vahivatdar — Officer in charge of a revenue 
sub-division, with both executive and magis- 
terial functions, Baroda , syn. taiisildar. 

Vaid or bai^a, Bengal — A native doctor 
practising the Hindu system of medicine. 

Vakil — (1) A class of legal practitioner ; (2) 
an agent generally. 

ViHARA. — A Buddhist monastery. 

Village — Usually applied to a certain area 
demarcated by survey, correspouding roughly 
to the English parish. 

Village Union — A n area in which local 
affairs are administered by a small committee. 

W ADA or Wadi — (1) an enclosure with houses 
built round facing a centre yard , (2) private 
enclosed land near a village 

Wakf — A Muhammadan religious or chari- 
table endowment. 

Wao —A step well. 

Watan — A word of many senses In Bombay 
Presidency used mostly of the land or casii 
allowance enjoyed by the person who performs 
some service useful lor Govt or to the village 
community. 

Wazir. — The chief minister at a Mahomedan 
court. 

Wet rate — T he rate of revenue for land 
assured of irrigation. 

Yogi — A Hindu ascetic who follows the yoga 
system, a cardinal part of which is that it confers 
complete control over the bodily functions 
cnablmg the practiser, for instance to breathe 
m through one nostril and out at the other. 

YUNANI. — Lit Greek ; the system of medicine 
practised by Mahomedans. 

Zamindar.— A landholder. 

Zajundari — (1) An estate; (2) the rights 
of a landholder, zamindar ; (3) the system of 
tenure in which land revenue is imposed on an 
individual or community occupying the position 
of a landlord. 

Zanana. — The women's quarters in a house 
hence private education of women. 

Ziabat. — A Mahomedan shrine, North* Wes- 
tern Frontier. 

ZiLA. — A District. 
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The transfer of the capita of India from 
Calcutta to Delhi was announced at the Delhi 
Durbar on Dec ember 12, 1911. The reasons 
for It were ^stated in despatches between the 
Government of India and the Secretary of 
State published at the time It had lorn? 
been recognised as necessary, in the interests 
of the whole of India, to de-provinciahse the 
Government of India, but this ideal was un- 
attainable as long as the Goveniuicnt of India 
was located in one Province, and in the capital 
of that Province — the seat of the Bengal Gov- 
ernment — for several months in every vear 
It was also desirable to free the Bengal Govern- 
ment from the close proximity of the Govern- 
ment of India which had been to the constant 
disadvantage of that Province. To achieve 
these two objects the removal of the capital 
from Calcutta was essential its disadvan- 
tages had been recognised as long ago as 1808, 
when Sir Henry Maine advocated the change 
Various places had been discussed as possible 
capitals, but Delhi was by common consent 
the best of them all Its central position and 
situation as a railway junction, added to its 
historiv^al associations, told in its favour , 
and, as Lord Crewe said in his despatch on the 
subject, “ to the races of India, for whom 
the legends and records of the past are charged 
with so intense a meaning, this resumption 
by the Paramount Power of the seat of vene- 
rable Empire should at once enforce the con- 
tinuity and promise the permanenev of Bri- 
tish sovereign rule over the length and oreadth 
of the country.” 

The foundation stones of the new capital 
were laid by the King Emperor on December 
15, 1911, when His Majesty said — “ It is ray 
desire that the planning and designing of the 
public buildings to be erected will be con- 
sidered with the greatest deliberation and care 
so that the new creation may be In every wav 
worthy of this ancient and beautiful citv ” 
Subsequently a town-planning committee was 
appointed — consisting of Captain G 8 C 
Swinton, Chairman, and Mr J A Brodie and 
E. L. Lutyens, members — to advise on the 
choice of a site for, and the lay-out of, the 
capital Mr. V Lanchester was subsequently 
consulted by Government on some asjects of 
the question The terms of their original 
engagement (subsequently renewed) were stated 
by the Under Secretary of State to be: — 

The members of the committee will 
receive their travelling and living expenses 
and the following fees for a five months' 
engagement : — Captinn Swinton, 600 guinea® 
Mr. Brodie, 1,750 guineas , Mr Lutyens, 1,600 
guineas. The Secretary of State has also 
nndertaken to refund to the Corporation of 
Liverpool the amount of Mr. Brodie's salary 
for the period of the absence.” 

Delhi and its environs. — In their first 
report, dated from Simla, 13th June 1912, the 
Committee explam that, in dealing with the 
choice of a site, they felt that the following 
considerations were paramount and must 
receive the closest and most continual atten- 
tion : — (a) Health and sanitation, (6) water- 
supply and irrigation supply, (o) the provision 
of ample room for expansion, (d) an extent 


of land suitable for the location of buildings 
of various characters and sizes and for the 
provision of spacious parks and recreation 
grounds — To be assumed at 10 square miles 
for the new city and 15 square miles for the 
Cantonment — («) Cost oi land and the cost of 
executing necessary works on different sites, 
( f ) facility for external and mtemnl communi- 
cation, (q) Civil and Military requirements 
On the east of the Jumna they found no 
suitable site To the north of Delhi, on the 
west of the Jumna, where the Durbar camps 
were pitched they found some general advan- 
tages The area is, for example, upwind and 
upstream from the present citv of Delhi. Ihe 
ruins and remains of the Dclh^s of the past 
do not cumber the ground While the external 
communications might need improvement, 
the tract is f.urlv well served by existing rail 
ways Roads and canals and the internal 
communication could be made convenient 
without excessive expenditure, and a good 
deal of money has ali(3ady been spent on the 
area. But its disadvantages were found to 
be overwlidming 1 he site is too small and 
mu( h of the land is liable to flooding Similarly, 
the westeni slope of the hills to the south of 
Delhi the Naraiana plain was found unsuitable, 
mainly because it cannot be considered to be 
Deilil, is destitute of historical associations, and 
IS shut out from all view of Delhi 

Southern site chosen — The Committee 
flnally selected a site on the eastern slopes of 
the hills to the south of Delhi, on the fringe 
of the tract occupied by the Delhis of the past 
They describe it as follows — ” Standing a 
little to the Delhi side of the village of Malcha, 
just below the hills almost in the centre of the 
->ite, and looking towards the Jumna, Shah- 
jahan’s Delhi on the left fills the space between 
the ridge and the river Following down 
from the present city on the foreshore of the 
riverain Firoz Shah s Delhi, the site of Indra 
Prastha, lJumayun’s fort, Ilumayun’s tomb 
and Nizamuddin's tomb take the eye In a con- 
tinuous progress to the rocky eminence on 
which Ghiyasuddin Tuglilak erected his for- 
tress city On the riglit the Lai Kot, the 
Kutb, the Kila Rai Pithora, Sirl and Jahan- 
paiiah complete the circle of the monuments 
of ancient Delhis. The mid space in the fore 
ground is filled by Safdar Jang’s Mausoleum 
and the tombs of the Lodi dynasty, while to 
the left, towards Delhi, Jey Singh’s gnomons 
and equatorial dials raise their fantastic shapes ” 
The land chosen is free from liability to flood, 
has a natural drainage, and is not man worn 
It IS not cumbered with monuments and tombs 
needinV reverent treatment, and the site is 
near the present centre of the town of Delhi. 

Healthiness of Site— In February, 1913, 
a Committee consisting of Surgn -General Sir 
C. P. Lukiii, Mr. H. T. Keeling, A.M i.C B , 
and Major J. C. Robertaon, l M.8., was appoint- 
ed to consider the comparative healthiness 
of the northern and southern sites Their 
report, dated 4th March, 1913, states that ” the 
Committee, after giving full consideration 
to the various points discussed In the above 
note, is bound to advise the Qoveminent of 
India that no doubt can exist as to the superior 
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aealthinoss of the Boutbem Bite, the medical 
and sanitary advantages of which are over* 
whelming when compared with those of the 
northern site '* 

Report on Northern Site —In the same 
month the Town-Planning Committee pie- 
eented their second report, which dealt with 
the northern site This had been elicited b> 
the fact that in December, 1912, Sir Bradford 
Leslie, an engineer with a distinguished Indian 
career, had read a paper before the Indian 
section of the Iloyal Society of Arts in fxmdon, 
in which ho set forth plans for building the 
new capital on the northern site and producing 
a fine water effect by a treatment of the rivei 
Jumna Ihis paper aroused considerable at- 
tention in England, and its publication syn- 
chronised with some letters and articles in the 
press in India expressing a preference tor the 
northern site The latter voiced a natural 
attraction to the nort,h site which the Com- 
mittee themselves experienced on their first 
visit to Delhi, and enunciated some prodelic- 
tions which the Committee had at one time 
felt and later abandoned The Town Plan- 
ning Committee, therefore, undertook to review 
once more and in greater detail, the arguments 
tor and against the northern site They came 
to the conclusion that — “ The soil is poor 
on the northern site as compared with the 
southern The southern site is already healthy 
and has healthy sui roundings. The northern 
bite even alter expenditure on sanitary require- 
ments will never be satisfactory. If the north- 
ern site IS to be made healthy, this involves 
going outside the site itself and making the 
neighbourhood healthy also The building 
land to the south is generally good On the 
north to be used at all it has in places to be 
raised at considerable cost There is no really 
suitable healthy site for a cantonment in p’'Oxi- 
luity to a city on the northeni site The exi- 
gencies of fitting in the requirements to the 
hunted area of the northern site endanger 
the success of a lay-out as a whole and tend 
to make for cramping and bad arrangement 
The result of placing a city on the northern 
site appears to the Cornnuttce to bo the c ca- 
tion of a bad example in place of a good one *’ 

Final Town-Planning Report— The final 
report of the Town-Planning Committee, 
with a plan of the lav-out, was dated 2Uth 
March, 1913 The central point of interest 
in the lay-out, which gives the motif of the 
whole in Government House, the Council 
Chamber and the large b’oeks of Secretariats. 
This Government centre has been given a 
position at Bai>»ina hill near the centre of the 
new city Advantage is taken of the height 
of this hill and it h linked with the high 'ground 
behind so as to appear a spur of the ridge it- 
plf. Behind the hill a raised platform or 
^rum would be built This will be flanked 
by the large blocks of Secretariat buildings 
&nd terminated at its western end oy the mass 
of Government House and the Qouncil Cham- 
ber, with Its wide flight of steps, portico and 
dome. The forum will be approached by 
iQcUtied ways with easy gradients on both Its 
north and south Bides. The axis of toe main 
avenue centres on the north-west gate of In- 
drapat nearly doe east of Government Hooec. 


Looking from the eastern end of the forum 
where the broad avenue enters the Govern- 
mental centre and where the great stairway 
are set, the view is towards the east, “liignt 
and left the roadways go and weld Into one 
the empire of to-day with the empires of the 
past and unite Government witb*the business 
and lives of its people ” 

Behind Government House to the west 
will bo its gardens and parks flanked by the 
general buildmgs belonging to the Viceregal 
estate Beyond tliese again, on the ridge itself, 
will be a spacious amphitheatre to be made 
out of the quarry from which much of the 
stones for roads and buildings may be cut. 
Above this and behind it will lie the reservoir 
and Its tower whicii will be treated so as to 
break the sky line of the ridge. To the east 
of the forum, and below it, will be a spacious 
forecouit defined by trees and linked on to 
the great mam avenue or parkway which 
leads to Indrapat Across this mam axis, 
and at right angles to »t will run the avenue 
to the railway station This will terminate 
in the railway station, the post office and 
business quarters at its northern end, and in 
the Cathedral at its southern extremity 

To the south-east will lie the park area in 
which stand the ancient monuments of Safdar 
Jang’s Makhbara and the Lodi tombs This 
area can be developed gradually as the city 
expands and has need of public institutions 
ot various kinds The axis running noith- 
east from the Secretariat buildings to the rail- 
way station and towards the Jama Masjid 
will form the principal business approach to 
the present city. At the railway station a 
place will bo laid out around which will be 
grouped the administrative and mu'ncipal 
otfices, the banks, the shops and the hotels. 
Oil this place the post office is placed in sym- 
metrical relation to the railway station. 

The processional route will lead down from 
tlie railway station, due south to the point 
where it is inteisected by the main east to west 
axis Ueie round a place will be gathered 
the buildings of the Oriental Institute, the 
Museum, the Library and the Impenal Re- 
cord Oflice To the south-west of the railway 
station will lie the houses of the local adminis- 
tration and the residences of the European 
clerks 

Due south of the forum the residence of the 
Comniander-in-Chief will be placed ^und 
about the Viceregal estate and the forum lies 
the ground destined for the residences of the 
Member^ ot Couned, the Secretancs and other 
officials of the Government of India To the 
south-west of Government House lies the club, 
lo the south of the club a low ridge divides 
the tract into two portions That to the west 
Is well adapted for a golf-course, while the 
eastern side is designed for a race-course, the 
ridge itself offering unusual facilities for 
locating stands and seeing the races. 

Communications.— The avenues range 
from 300 feet to 600 feet with the exception 
of the mam avenue east of the ‘'lecretariat 
buildings whore a parkway width of 440 feet 
has been allowed. The principal avenues in 
addition to the main avenues are those running 
at right angles to the main east to ^est a^s 
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Othen form part of a B 3 rBtem running from 
the amphitheatre to the railway etation and 
Ck)mmander-in-Ghier8 residence, and from both 
the latter to the commemorative column, 
lying on the axis between Indrapat and Gov* 
emment House is the focal point of the roads 
and avenues on the parkway t 

A lake which can be obtained by river treat- ' 
ment is shown on the plan. The lay-out has < 
been made independent of the water effect, 
but the Committee think that its ultimate 
creation will enhance enormously the beauties 
and general amenities of the new capital . and 
it should and would become an integral por- 
tion of the design now subnutted. 

The report contams lengthy recommenda- 
tions concerning water-supply, drainage, sew- 
age system, parks and communications. It 
18 imperative, it says — “that a complete scheme 
of railway arrangements designed to serve 
the whole of the capital, both old and new, 
should be on essential feature of the lay-out 
of the Imperial City, and this important matter 
should not be left to be settled when it is too 
late to deal with it *’ The main lines of the 
lay-out as projected by the Committee have 
been accepted by Government The expenses 
of the new central station and the difficulty 
experienced in meeting the various railway 
Interests concerned will necessitate the postpone- 
ment of this part of the scheme, and it has been 
decided that the needs of New Delhi will be met 
by a diversion of the existing Agra-Delhi Chord 
Railway to a line drawn eastward of Humayun’s 
Tomb and Purana Ealla and the constiuction of 
a new through station near the site of the pro- 
posed Central station Another important 
modification consists in the reservation of the 
area lying south of the Delhi and Ajraere Gates 
of the city for the purpose of the extension of 
Old Delhi I 

Nor is it now proposed to give effect to the 
extensive scheme of river training designed bv 
the Town Planning Committee ; and it is pro- 
bable that little more will be done in this direc- 
tion than to create a lake immediately at 
the end of the central vista and alongside the 
walls of Indrapat 

Temporary Capital. — For the use of the 
Government of India durmg the period of the 
building of the new capital — a period that will 
have to be extended owing to the conditions 
created by the war — an area has been selected 
along the Alipur Road, between the present civil 
‘'tation of Delhi and f he Ridge The early Idea that 
niany of the officials should live under canvas 
had to be given up, and there arc now tempo- 
rary ofilces and residences. The architecture 
and method of construction are similar to those 
adopted in the exlubitlon buildings at Allaha- 
bad in 1910 ; but the buildings are expected 
to outlast the transitional period for which 
they are intended They will subsequently 
be an asset of some value, the site they occupy 
becoming a suburb of the capital. » 

. Chief CommisBioner Apppinted. — On 
October 1, 1912, by proclamation, there was 
<^8titutea an administrative enclave of Delhi 
ander a Chief Commissioner, Mr. W. M. Halley, 
1 . 0 . 8 . The Delhi district of the Funiab, from 
^hlch this enclave was entirely taken, con- 
stated of t^^ee tfMlB sut>d|vi6iQn8 and 


the enclave was formed by the central tahsil, 
that of Delhi, and by such part of tbe soutbem 
tabsil, Ballabgarh, as was comprised within 
the limits of the police post of Mahrauli. Delhi 
Province has an area of 628 square miles to 
which has recently been added an area of 46 
square miles to the east of the Jumfla river to 
serve as a grazing ground for the cattle for the 
city. The total area is, therefore, 673 square 
i miles On the basis of the Census of 1911, the 
population of the area originally included in 
the Province is 3,98,209 and of the new area 
14,662, or a tofal of 4,12,821. The population 
of the Municipal town of Delhi is 2,29,144 

The Architects' Designs — At the Royal 
Academy in 1914 there were exhibited drawings 
by Mr Lutyens and Mr. Baker, which, thou^ 
provisional and rather in the nature of what 
are called Warrant Designs, show how the 
architectural problems of the new capital are 
to be solved Government House and the Secre- 
tariat have been planned by them as one block, 
as it were a Capital, facing towards Indrapat. 
The Secretariat is to be built on the rock of 
Raisina hill, the top of which has been levelled 
for the purpose behind the Secretariat is to be 
a raised causeway forming the approach to Gov- 
ernment House and Government House It- 
self is to be built on a high basement constructed 
on an outcrop of rock The main processional 
route to Go\ emment House is to be along a 
sloping way (at a gradient of one in 22|) which 
leads from a semi-circular piazza, the “ Great 
Court" to the level of the Secretariat build- 
ings. 

At the summit of this sloping way is the 
"Government Court", a space of about 
1,100 feet in length, and 400 in breadth, flanked 
to the north and south by the two blocks of 
Secretariat buildings These buildings have 
been designed by Mr. Baker and the aggregate 
cost will be some £760,000 According to the 
desicn the eastern end of each block Is marked 
by deep loggias looking out over the central 
vista. In the centre of each block is a dome. 
In the case of the north block this marks an 
' entrance hall: in tbe south block it surmounto 
a Conference hall with a suite of cloak and 
. reception rooms Each block contains three 
I floors : In the lowest are motor garages, go- 
j downs, and record rooms : in the middle floor 
( are the offices of Members, Secretaries and other 
L officers ' in the top floor are clerks* rooms. An 
I essential feature of the design, and one whiob 
sets the character of the whole building, is the 
' provision of loggias and recessed gateways or 
, exedrae giving views through to the fountain 
courts situate in the interior of the blocks. 

, The verandah so familiar in Indian buildings is 
altogether absent. The architect relies for 
I control of temperature on thick external walls, 

I together with the thick window shutters adoptcxl 
; BO widely in Southern Europe, and the wide 
. chajja obaraoteristic of Oriental buildings. 

Between the north and south Secretariat 
blocks, is the way Into the ** Viceroy’s Court** 
—the raised causeway already referred to- 
leading up to Government House. The Court 
is about 600 feet in breadth and 1,300 feet in 
length ; it will be treated with grass and water- 
ways and low trees : and should form a digni- 
^eu approach to tl^e final group of buildings 
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At a point midway in the canseway, at 
which will be erected a coinmn presented by 
the Maharajah of Jaipur, roads lead off to the 
north and soutti, forming alternative lines of 
approach to Government House. 

One ttnis reaches the portico of Government 
Honse. This portico is raised some twenty 
feet above the causeway and fifty feet above 
the surrounding country. The house Itself 
centres round the great Durbar Hail, a domed 
structure which dominates the scheme of the 
buildings surrounding it. Grouped round the 
Durbar Hail are the State rooms and great 
stairways from the entrance courts on the 
north and south sides. In the right wing is 
the Chamber of the Legislative Council of the 
Governor-General and offices for Its Members 
In April 1912, the Under Secretary of State 
indicated in Parliament the decision that this 
Chamber should be attached to the residence 
of the Governor-General It has, therefore, 
been included in the design of Government 
House, but it has been assigned a separate ap- 
proach through a spacious avenue of its own 
The left wing contains the private suites In 
the rear of the house will l)e a raised garden, 
wailed and terracinl after the manner of the 
Moghuls, and behind that again, on the level of 
the surrounding country, a park which will 
contain the staff houses and quarters The 
park will lead up to the rocky slopes of the 
ilidge which closes in the vista on the west 
The nouse, which has been designed by Mr 
Lutyens, will, with its attached quarters, 
garden and park, and with the Legislative 
Council wing, coat approximately £500,000 

Style of Architecture —There had been 
a prolonged “ battle of the styles” over Delhi 
and If these designs gave satisfaction to neither 
of the extreme and opposed schools of thought, 
they clearly showed an endeavour to apply 
with due regard for Indian sentiment, the 
spirit and essence of the great traditions ot 
architecture to the solution of structural pro- 
blems conditioned upon an Indian climate and 
Indian surroundings and requirements To use 
the language of the architects themselves, it has 
been their aim ” to express, within the limit of 
the medium and of the powers of its users, the 
ideal and the fact of British rule in ludia, of 
which the New Delhi must ever be the monu- 
ment.’* 

The inspiration of these designs is manifestly 
Western, as is that of British rule, but they 
combine with it distinctive Indian features 
without doing violence to the principles of 
structural fitness and artistic unity Much 
will depend upon the resourcefulaess and 
ability of the Indian artificers themselves whom 
the Government of India proposes to bring 
together In Delhi to give expression, by their 
decorative work, to the best traditions of skilled 
Indian craftmanship. 

Cost of the Scheme.— It was at first tenta- 
tively estimated that the cost of the new capital 
would be four miiiion sterling and that sum 
was given in the original despatch of the Go- 
vernment of India on the subject. A revised 
estimate was given by H. E the Viceroy in 
Ck>uncU in Harob 1914 Thqt estimate is as 
followB i 


(а) Satarles and Allowances, Es. 70,18.700. 

(б) Travelling Allowances of Officers and 

Establishments, £s. 6,80,000. 

(c) Supplies, Services and Contingencies 

Rs 3,78,600. 

(d) Works Expenditure, (1) Buildings 

Rs 8,69,87,200, (2) Communications 
Es. 29,91,800, (3) Parks and Public 
Improvements, Rs 27,34 600, (i) 

Electric Light and Power, Es 43,40,700. 
(5) Irrigation, Rs 27,49,000, (6) Water 
Supply, Sewerage, Drainage, etc 
Rs 73,77.900 (7) Purchase of Tools 
and Plant, Rs. 35,50,600 (8) Survey 

Camps and General Preliminary 
Expenditure, Rs 42,82,100, (9) 
Maintenance during Construction. 
Rs 20,09.000 

(c) Acquisition of Land taken op, 
Rs 36,48.200 

(/) Other Miscellaneous Expeuditui' 
Rs. 6,000 

Deduct anticipated recovery from tools and 
plant, Rs 10,00,000. 

These figures when added up make an aggre 
gate total of Rs 7,67,04,300, or £5,113,620, 
but said His Excellency, “ as we are anxious to 
face our liabilities for starting the new City to 
the fullest extent possible we consider It nccc'i 
sary to make a special provision for contlngen 
cies and unforeseen expenditure in excess of 
the usual provision that has been made of 
per cent on the works outlay, by adding a sum 
of one and a half crores or £1,000,000 Wo 
have accordingly a very large reserve to meet 
future possibilities, which we are not able to 
foresee at present. I should add that the 
expenditure of this additional crorc and a half 
on unforeseen contingencies will be strictly 
controlled by the Government of India and no 
i part of it s]>ent unless absolutely necessary 
On the other hand the project estimate con 
tains certain items such as land, resideneeb, 
water supply, electric power, irrigation, on 
which recoveries in the form of rent or taxes 
will in addition to meeting current expendf- 
ture partially at any rate cover the Interest on 
capital outlay, while there are other items ou 
which some return account of the sale of leases 
general taxes, and indirect receipts may be 
expected.*' 

Progress of the work — ^'I’he construction 
of New Delhi is making satisfactory progress, 
having regard to the curtailment of the Budget 
allotment, in consequence of the war. 

A- portion of the Indian clerks’ quarters and 
the menials quarters has been completed, ana 
bungalows have been provided for the occupa 
tion of the works ^taif Experimental bungalowg 
for the higher officials , in the neiizh hour hood 
of Government House, have b,jen completed and 
some were^occupitd m 1918. 

Meanwhile the central point of interest m the 
plan has been given careful detailed considei^* 
tIon by the Government and the architects. 
The basements of Government House and the 
large blocks of Secretetiftts by which it will be 
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flanked have been completed , substantial pro- 
press has been made with the side court i 
of the Secretariat buildings; and the raised] 
Court between th^ Secretariat and Gov* rarricnt i 
Bouse Is so far advanced that the tree pi tnilng ! 
and provision of waterwavs is about to be i 
taken in han I An indication of the progress at j 
the Governmental centre rn Ualsina Hill \\ as seen 
in the Eojal Academy, where the statues of their 
Majesties in Coronation robes, which are to be 
placed in front of Government House, hav»‘ b en 
exhibited. That of the King, by Mr Mackenna, 
13 the gift of the Maharaja Scindja of Gwalior 
and that of the Queen, by Sir George Frampton, 
IS the gift of the Maharaja of Bikanir The 
keen interest of the ruling princes in the transfer 
of the capital, which is very welcome to them, 
13 further shown in the gift by the Maharaja 
of Jaipur of the commemorative column in 
The central avenue The column, ‘surmounted 
by the Star of India, will be well ‘•een from the 
’Great Place ” leading to the central avenue 

Two Cathedral Schemes. — In October 1913 
a letter was published in The Times from tlie 
Bishop of Calcutta on the provision of a Cathe- 
dral at Delhi He appealed for t60,000 in addi- 
tion to any grant given by the Government, 
and quoted in his letter the following statement 
of approval by the King-Emperor ‘ I heartily 
approve of the project to build a Cathedral in 
the new city of Delhi. I trust that the appeal 
for the necessary funds may meet with a gene- 
rous response, so that in due time the capital 
of India may possess a Cathedral which in design 
and character will testify to the life and energv 
of the Anglican Church and be worthy of its 
architectural surroundings both of days gone 
by and of those to come ” His Majesty sub- 
scribed £100 and the Queen £50 to the fund 
'[he Indian Church Aid Association have re- 
ceived several contributions towards the build- 
ing fund for the proposed Cathedral Church, in 
response to the appeal of the Bishop of Calcutta 
Cheques may be sent to the Secretary, Indian 
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Church Aid Association, Church House, West- 
minster, 8. W and crossed Lloyds Bank, St. 
James's Street, S W. 

A Roman Catholic Cathedral is also projected 
and Father Paul Hughes, O.M C., has been 
tourine India collecting money for tlfb Cathe- 
dral Fund 

Suilgested War Memorial — Suggestions 
have been made for completing the central ave- 
nue, sited upon Indrapat, by a stately colonnade, 
entered by tliree large gateways, to commemo- 
rate the Indian heroes of the war The separate 
bays would bo utilized for distinct memorials, 
regimental or communal, so tliat Hindu and 
Mahomedan, Sikh and Gurkha, Jat and Mab- 
ratta would have their respective niches 

Sanitary Improvements — While the work 
on the new city has been going forward various 
improvements in the existing Delhi have been 
carried out and the sanitary conditions in parti- 
cular have been much improvi‘d The fly 
nuisance which was extremely bad in Delhi has 
been much reduced, and other schemes have 
been formulated as the result of a sanitary 
survey which embraced the whole of the clty. 
Ihc most tangible* results of t[»esi‘ effects 
issienin the consistent tall In the death-rate, 
and the acknowic dgtd reduction in the amount 
ot sickness in Delhi. 

Higher College for Chiefs —It was pro- 
posed during 1914 that a higher college for 
Chlels should be established at Delhi and in 
this connexion a conference of Chiefs and Poli- 
tical Ofllcers was In Id at Delhi, in March at 
which the Viceroy presided It was subse- 
quently announced that subscriptions offered 
towards the college amounted to about ten and 
a half lakhs various recurring sums were promis- 
ed, and the Government of India also promised 
to recommend the Secretary of State a grant 
of Rs 50,000 a year Thus the whole capital 
would come to 12J lakhs 'fhe proposal Is still 
under consideration. 
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(MOSTLY 

General.— 

Statistical Abstract relating to British India 
(Parliamentary Paper). 

StatlstioB of British India * — 

Vol. I. — Commercial. 

Vol. II. — Financial 

Vol. III.— Public Health. 

Vol. IV. — Administrative and Judicial 

Vol. V. — Educational. 

Census Reports (Decennial), India, Provincial 
and Native States 

Administration Reports * Madras, Bombay, 
Coorg, United Provinces, Punjab, Bengal, 
Central Provinces and Berar, Burma. 
Bihar and Orissa, Assam, Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands, Civil and Military Station 
of Bangalore, Ajmer-Merwara, Baluchistan 
Agency, North-West Frontier Province, 
Delhi. 

Legislation — 

Acts of the Imperial and Provincial Legis- 
lative Councils. 

Justice and Police.— 

Report on the Administration of Civil Justice 
for each Province 

Report on the Administration of Criminal 
Justice for each Province 

Report on Jails for each Province. 

Reports on Police, for each Province, and 
for Bombay Town and Island, Calcutta, 
and Rangoon. 

Finance.— 

Finance and Revenue Accounts of the Go- 
vernment of India. 

East India Financial Statement (Parliamen- 
tary Paper). 

Return of Net Income and Expenditure 
for eleven years (Parliamentary Paper) 

Accounts and Estimates ; Explanatory Memo- 
randum (Parliamentary Paper) 

Home Accounts (Parliamentary Paper). 

Loans raised in England (Half-yearly Parlia- 
mentary Paper). 

Loans raised in India (Half yearly Parlia- 
mentary Paper). 

Mint Reports for Calcutta and Bombay. 

Paper Currency Department Reports, India 
and Bombay. 

Statistics compiled from the Finance and 
Revenue Accounts. 

Land Revenue, &c.— 

JLand Revenue Administration Provincial 
Reports for Lower Provinces (Bengal), 
Bihar and Orissa, Assam, United Provinces, 
Bombay Presidency (including Sind), Pun- 
jab, Central Provinces and Berar, Burma, 
Mid Madras. 

Report on Land Revenue Administration, 
Land Records Settlement Operations, 
AUenatioo of Land Act, Ac, for North- 
West Frontier Province. 


ANNUAL.) 

Madras Survey, ScUIcmciii and Laud Records 
Department Report. 

Reports of Land Records Departments for 
Bombay, Burma, Bengal, United Pro- 
Vinces, and Punjab. 

Report on Settlement Operations, Punjab 
Reports on Survey and Settlement Oper- 
ations, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, ami 
Assam 

Reports on Operations of the Land Recor(is 
and Settlement Departments, Central 
Provinces and Berar. 

Report of the Talukdari Settlement Officer, 
Bombay 

Provincial Reports on the Administration 
of Estates under the Court of Wards. 

Report on the Punjab Canal Colomes 
Separate Revenue (Salt, Excise. &c.>— 
Salt Department Reports : Northern India, 
Madras, Bombay, Sind, Bengal, Burma, 
Bihar and Orissa. 

Excise Report for each Province. 

Report on the operations of the Opium 
Department 

Stamp Department Report for each Province 
Registration Department Report for each 
Province. 

Income Tax Report for each Province. 
Agricultural and Veterinary.— 

Report on the Progress of Agriculture in India 
Report on the Agricultural Research Institute 
and College, Pusa. 

Bulletins of the Agricultural Research In- 
stitute, Pusa, and of the Provincial De- 
partments of Agriculture. 

Memoirs of the Department of Agriculture. 
Proceedings of the Board of Agriculture. 
Agricultural Journal of India (quarterly). 

Reports of the Department of Agriculture 
in each Province 

Reports on Agricultura Stations, Experi- 
mental Farms, and Botanic Gardens for 
each Province. 

Season and Crop Report for each Province 
Agricultural Statistics of India 
Area and Yield of certain Principal Crops. 
Report on Production of Tea in India. 
Report on Tea Culture In Assam. 

Statistics compiled from the Reports of the 
Provincial Cfivil Veterinary Departments, 
Report pt the Camel Spet'ialist. 

Report of the Imperial Bacteriologist (Veteii* 
nary). * 

Reports of the Civil Veterinary Dewirtments 
wr Madras, ]^mbay. United Province, 
Punjab. Bengal, Burma, Assam, North* 
West Frontier Frovinoe;, and Bihar and 
Orissa. 
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Co-operative Societies.— 

Statemento showing Progress of the Co- 
operative Movement in India. 

Bei^nrt on Co-operative Credit Societies for 
each Province. 

Beports of Conference 1 of Eegistrars of Co- 
operative Credit Societies, India and 
Provincial 

Forests. — 

Beview of Forest Administration in British 
India. 

Keport on Forest Administration for each 
Province. 

Reports of the Forest Research Institute 
and the Imperial Forest College, Dehra 
Dun. 

Quinquennial Forest Review 

Indian Forest Memoirs. 

Indian Forest Records. 

Forest Bulletins. 

Mineral Production and Mines.— 

Review of Mineral Production (in Records 
of Geological Survey). 

Report on Production of Coal in India, 

Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines. 

Trade and Manufactures. — 

Annual Statements of Sea-borne Trade and 
Navigation, India and Provincial fMadras, 
Bombay, Sind, Bengal, Bihar and Oriosa 
Burma) 

Review of the Trade of India (Parliamentary 
Paper) 

Tables of the Trade of India (Parliamentary 
Paper) 

Provincial Reports on Maritime Trade and 
Customs (including working of Merchandise 
Marks Act) for Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
Bombay, Sind, Madras, and Burma 

Accounts of Sea-borne Trade (monthly and 
for Calendar Year) 

Accounts of Land Trade (monthly). 

Annual Statement of Coasting Trade of 
British India. 

Report on the Trade and Navigation of 
Aden. 

Accounts of Trade carried bv Rail and River 
in India 

Report on Inland, Rail-borne, or Rail-and- 
River-bome Trade for each Province. 

External Land Trade Reports for Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, Assam, Burma, United 
Provinces, Punjan, North-West Frontier 
Province, Sind, and British Baluchistan. 

Indian Trade Journal (weekly). 

List of Joint-Stock Companies in British 
India and Mysore 

Reports on the working of the Indian Com- 
panies Act (Provincial). 

Report on the working of the Indian Faetpries 
Act for each l^ovince 

Report of the Chief Inspector of Explosives. 

Public Works.— 

Administration Report on Railways. 

Rejrorts on Public Works (Builmngs and 
Roads), for Madras, Bombaj^ Punjab, 
North-West Frontier Province, and Burma. 

Review of Irrigation. 

Repmt on Irrigation Revenue for each Pro- 
'^noe (except Madras). 

Administrative Reports on Irrigation, Madras 
and Bombay. 


Report on Architectural Work in India. 

Post Office and Telegraphs.— 

Reports on the Posts & Telegraphs of India. 

Report of Indo-European Telegraph Depart- 
ment. 

Scientific Departments.— 

Report of the Operations of the Survey of 
India. 

Records of the Survey of India. 

Records and Memoirs of the Geological 
Survey of India 

Report of the Indian Meteorological Depart- 
ment. 

Indian Weather Review, Annual Summary. 

Rainfall of India 

Memoirs of the Indian Meteorological De- 
partment 

Report of the Meteorologist, Calcutta. 

Report 01 the Director-General of Observa- 
tories 

Memoirs and Bulletins of the Kodaikanal 
Observatory. 

Report of the Board of Scientific Advice. 

Report of tiie Archajological Survey of India, 
and Provincial Reports 

Report and Records of the Botanical Survey. 

Education. Literature, and the Press. — 

Education Reports for India and eacii 
Province 

Quinquennia) Review of Education (Parlia- 
mentary Paper) 

Local Self-Government. — 

Reports on Municipalities for each Province 
and for Calcutta, Bombay City, Madras 
City, and Rangoon. 

Report on District and Local Boards or 
Local Funds for each Province. 

Reports of Port Trusts of Calcutta, Bombay, 
Madras, Rangoon, Karachi, and Aden. 

Medical, Sanitary, and Vital Statistics. — 

Report of the Sanitary Commissioner with 
tne Government of India. 

Report on Sanitary Measures in India (Parlia- 
mentary Paper) 

Report of the Sanitary Commissioner for 
each Province. 

Vaccination Report for each Province. 

Report on Civil Hospitals and Dispensaries 
for each Province. 

Report on Lunatic Asylums for each Pro- 
vince 

Report of the Chemical Examiner and Bac- 
teriologist for each Province. 

Scientific Memoirs by Officers of the Medical 
and Sanitary Departments. 

Reports of the All-India Sanitary Confer- 
ences 

Reports of the Imperial Malaria Conferences. 

Indian Journal of Medical Research (Quar- 
terly). 

Emigration and Immigration.— 

Calcutta Port Emigration Report. 

Bengal Inland Emigration Report. 

Assam Immigration Report. 

Prices and Wages*— 

Prices and Wages in India. 

Variations In Indian Price Leveh, 

I Reports of Provincial Wage Censusei. 
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Customs Tariff. 

The cQBtonia reveuue Is mainly derived from tiie general import duty, certain special import 
duties such as those on arms, liquors, sugar, petroleum and tobacco, and an export duty on rice 
General import duties, which were abolishea In 1882, were reimposed in 1894, since which date 
the general rate of duty on commodities imported into British India by sea has been 5 per cent 
ad taUtrem. Cotton was exempted in 1894 when the general duties were received ; m December 
1894 a 5 per cent duty ad valorem was imposed on importt d cotton goods and yams, while an excise 
duty of 5 per cent wtis Imposed on alt yarns of counts above 20 spun at power mills in British 
India , in February 1806 cotton yarns and threads imported or manufactured in India were freed 1 
from duty, while a uniform 3i per cent axl valorem dutv was imposed on all woven cotton goods 
imported or manufactured in India at power ml'ls. Tlie products of hand looms are exempted 
The gross ro\('nue Irom iinpoits, ^alt cxUudfMl, in 1915-10, was Bs 7,3a,.;l,00U Ihe ostini'itKi 
gross icvciiuc from tlus somco lor 1910-17 is Its 8,to9,.iO,G()0 

I'he Chief alterations in the tariff, which ciimc into force on March 1, 1916, 
as follows — 

Goods which before have been dutiable at tlic rate of 5 pen cent now jxiy 71 per cent adialoreiti | 
Machinery, which (with the cxeeption ot cartiidgc-inahing machinery and'inaehmcs worked li\ 
animnl or manual laloui) was foinurJj tree, is ‘•iibjeet to a duty ot juu cent ad valorem, Im* 
inachiuciy foi tottoii siimning and ueaMng mills remains duty liee, as do cotton yarn and thn id 
Cotton inanufaLtnri s le mam elutiahlc as before at the lati of per cent ad lalorem Itailw.ie 
material and ships arc to pay 2V per cent , and ctial a <^pe cille duty of 8 annas pen ton Iron aiiei 
steel in bais, plates, sheets, anel other inniiuiaetuii d hums, formeily dutiable at 1 per eent .in 
now to pay 2^ per tint JUe rates for silver anel petioh um re mam as be lore*, but hil\ei pl.etc .uhI 
silverthrenidai* tojuy 15pere( nt J he sugar duty is raised iroin 5to leJpereent ,auel conside rabli 
increases have also been made in the rate's h'Ma bit on alcoholic liquois andtobaeco In addjtit>u 
I xfiort duties have bee n placed on tea and jute 

Schedule II— (Import Tariff). 
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n&H, cxelucling salted fish (>ee No 1) 
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Fruits and Veoftabliv, all sorts, fresh, dried, 





salted or preser'ed — 

Almonds- without shell 

e'W't 

87 0 

74 per cent 


,, in the shell 


24 0 

74 .. 



f 

85 0 

48 0 

74 . 

74 » .. 


Cashew or cajoo kernels . . 


16 0 

74 „ .. 


Cocoanuts, Straits. . . ... 

thousand 

75 0 

74 .. 


„ other 


54 0 

74 


„ kernel (khopra) ... 

cwt. 

]5 0 

74 
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FEUITS AND VEGETABLES— conM 


a 

a p 

4 

Fufits anj) Vegetables, all sorts frp^h, dried. 





salted or preserved — corild. 

Currants 

< Mt 

.)U 0 

7^ per cent 


Dates, dry, in bags 


0 0 



„ wet, in dry baskets and bundles 


U (J 

'• t ,, •. 


,, „ m pots, boxes, tins aiul 1 1 s 


10 0 

7 


Figs, Persian, dried 

Garlic 


Jd 0 




7 0 



Pistachio nuts 


fJO 0 



Prunes, Bnssora (Mu-Bokliara) 


id valorem 



Baisins, id u K 



7 ^ 


,, kishinisii, Pciaiiui Gull. 

,, Munukka ,, ,, 


,, 

7 


C\\t 

'2.0 0 

7!, ,, >, 


,, other SOI ts 


-Id lalorem 

"1, ,, ,, 


Ualniits, all discnptious 



• i If u 


All other sorts of fruits and vigd ibks, fresli, 


,, 



diied, salted or pre s( rved 





GRAIN, PULSE AND IT OUR 




> 

Grain and pul^k, all sorts, including brok* n 
grain and pulse, but extluduig flour (see No 0) 


„ 


(t 

Flovb 



7t ,, „ 


LTQUOllS 

1 



7 

Ale, Beer, md Porter 

liiipinal 
gallon or 0 


0 4 b 



quait bottles 


0 4 6 

8 

Cider and othir fermented Iniuors 



9 

Liqueurs, C'ordials, Mixtures and other prepara- 





tions containmg spirit — 



14 lU 0 


(a) Entered in such a manner as to indicate 

,, ! 

. 


that tlie strength is not to be tested 



11 4 0 


(6)Ift.stea .. 1 

Imperial 



1 

gallon or 0 i 


and tl ( duty 



quart bottles 


to be in- 


1 

of the 


creased or 


! 

strength of 


reduced m 



London j 


pro port Ion 



proof j 


as the 

strength of 


I 



the spirit 

exceeds or 

j 




Is less than 
London 

1 

> 

1 


proof 

lu j 

l^EKFUilED SPIRITS 

ImptnU j 
gallon or (l 


18 12 0 



quart bottles ' 



11 

Spirit, which has been rendered effectually and 

, , , 

Ad valorem 

per jcnt 


permanently unfit for human consumption. 






^o6 


Customs Tariff. 

Schedule II— (Iwport Tariff )—cow^i%wef?. 


No 

« Names of Articles 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty 

12 

I.--Food, Drink and Tobacco— cowfd 

LIQUORS— cow W 

All other sorts of Spirit 

Imperial 

Rs a p 

Rs a p 

11 4 0 

13 

Winks— 

Champagne and all other spaiklmg wines not 

gallon or 0 
quart bottles 
of the 
strength of 
London 
j)rool 

Imperial 


and the dllt^ 
to be 111 
creased oi 
lediued in 
propoit 1 o 11 
as t li e 

strength ot 
the spirit 

exceeds oi 
IS less than 
Loudon 
proof 

4 (. 0 


containing more tlun 42 per cent, of prool 
spirit 

All (A her soi ts of Wines not ( ontaining more than 

gallon or G 
quart bottles 


1 12 2 

14 

42 per cent of proof spirit 

Provided that all siiai kling and still wines con- 
taining more than 42 per tent of proof spirit 
shall be liable to duty at the rate applicable 
to “ All other sorts of Spirit " 

PROVISIONS AND OILMAN’S STORES 

Vinegar, in casks ... . . 


Ad valorem 

2i per cent 

15 

Provisions, Oilman’s Stores, and Groceries, 
all sorts, excluding vinegar in casks vsee No 14)— 

Bacon 



>> *> 


Beet and Pork 

B^he de mer 

Butter 

lb 

2 0 

71 „ „ 

7i ,, 

n ,, o 


Cassava, Tapioca or Sago 

cwt, 

14 0 

7^ ,, 


Cheese 

China preserves in syrup 

Box of 6 

Ad valorem 

7 0 

7i w 

7^ „ „ 


,, „ dry, candied .. 

large or 12 
small jars 
lb 

0 C 

7^ ,, j) 


Cocum . . ... 

cwt. 

8 0 

7i .. 


Ohl . . 


100 0 

71 „ » 


Margarine 


Ad valorem 

7j „ » 


Vinegar not in casks — 

Persians 





Indian 



7i » „ 


All other sorts of provisions, oilman’s stores 
and groceiics 



7i n 

1 



Customs Tariff, 

Schedule 11— ( Import Tariff ]— continued. 


yot 


I.— Food, Drink and Tobacco— 


1C Spices, all sorts — 

Betelnuts.raw, wliole, split, or siloed, from Goa 

» .> >. » boiled 

„ whole, *00111 Ceylon 

„ raw, split (sim -dried), lioin Ceylon 

„ all other sorts . 

Chillies, dry ... 

Cloves 

,, exhausU'd 
,, stems and heads 

, in seeds, narlavang 

Ginger, dry 
Mace 

Nutmegs . 

,, in shell . 

Pepper, black 
,, white 

All other sorts of spices 


17 CONFECTIONEEY 

1 8 SUG4R,all sorts, including Molasses and Saccharine 

jiroduce ofallsoits, but e deluding coutectioneiy 
(see No 17)— 

Sugar, crystallised, beet , 

„ „ and soft, retlned in China 

,, ,, ,, , fiom Egypt . 

All other sorts of Sugar — 

Sugar, crystallised and soft, from Java, or 
Japom, 23, Dutch standard 
and above 

,, „ ,, from Java Or Japan, 10 to 

22 Dutch standard 

,, „ ,, from Ja\a or Japan, 15 

Dutch standard and 
under 

„ „ ,, from Mauritius, equal to 16 

. Dutch standard and oNcr 

Molasses from Java. 

,, , other countnes 

Sugar, all othei sorts , including saccharine pro- 
duce of all kinds. v 


ly Tea— 


Tea, black 
green 


Tarilf . 
Valuation. Dutj. 


( wt 

Rs a 

JI S 

per cent. 


1 a 0 

7^ „ 


21 > 0 

7* „ 


12 N 

7i 1 , ,. 


io 0 

7| „ „ 


Ad LUloretn 

7i }, ,> 

cwt 

i:> 0 



4G 0 

7^ M »» 


14 0 

7i „ „ 


0 0 

7i ,, ,, 


13 0 

7i 


21 0 

7^ 

ih 

1 2 

74 „ „ 


0 8 

7i ,) 


0 4 

75 „ „ 

twt. 

40 0 

74 „ „ 


l-O 0 



A d i 'iloretn 

* i >» *> 


' 

7i „ » 

cwt 

18 ^ 



19 S 

10 „ „ 

” 

lU 0 

10 „ „ 

,, 

17 8 

10 M 

,, 

15 12 

10 o „ 


15 12 

10 „ » 

,, 

17 4 

10 „ ,, 


2 8 ’ 

10 „ 


2 8 

10 ,, „ 


Ad valorem 

10 » „ 

lb. 

0 12 

11 ». 

»> 

0 11 j 

7i M 








702 Customs Tariff, 

Schedule II— (Import Tariff)— 


""'l 

No j 

' Names of Articles 


Tariff 

Valuation 

Duty 


I— Food, Drink and Tobacco— cowfd 

OTHER FOOD AND DRINK 


Rm a 

Rs a I) 

liO 

COFIEE 

cwt 

5") 0 

7 4 per cent 

21 ’ 

Hops 



I fee 

22 

Salt 

Indian 
maund of 
82 lbs 
avoirdupois 
weight 


flic rate at 
which Hxcist 
dutv is fur 
the time k- 
111 g le\iabJ(' 
on salt manu 
lactured m 
the plact 

where tlu 

import taU' 
place 

2 J 

Salt imijoitod into Biitish Indi.i .inJ is'Uid, iu 
.iceorddiK (‘ with rules inadi with the yuMous 
sanction ot the Go vcnior- General in “Council, 
for use in any process of mannfactiirt , also salt 
imported into the port of Calcutta and issned 
With the sanction of the Government of Bengal 
to manufacturers ol gla/cd stoneware , also salt 
imported into any port in the provinces oi 
Bengal and Bihar and Oris«a and issued, in 
accordance with rules made with the previou'* 
sanction of the Govcmor-tJeneral in Coimcil 
for use in curing fish In those piovinccs 

1 

! 


Free 

24 

All other soRT^ or food and drink not othei 
wise specified 


Ad laiufttn 

7J per Uhl, 


TOBACCO 




25 

TOBACCO, iiiimamifactuK d 

lb 


1 0 G 

2C 1 

CioARs AND Cigarettes 


Ad valorem 

50 per cent 

27 

All other sorts of Tobacco, numUactured 

lb 

.... 

18 0 


II.— Raw Materials and produce and 
articles mainly unmanufactured. 





COAL, Etc 




2S 

Coal, i okf and Patfnt Fi'il , 

i on 

i 

' 

0 S '< 


GUMS RESINS AND LAC 




*'0 

GUM^, Resins and Lac, all sorts— 

Copal 

Cutch and gambier (natural) 

Gamboge 

' cwt. 

.lb. 

Ad valorem 
42 0 1 

1 12 

7i per cint 

n » 

7^ M - 


Gum Ammoniac ... 

„ Arabic 

„ Bdellium . . .... 

„ Benjamin, ras . , 

cwt, 

»» 

cwt. 

26 0 

23 0 

Ad valorem 
42 0 

74 „ 

ll " ” 

z? *» ** 

7 f #* fi 


Customs ran0 


Schedule 11.— (Import 


Names of Articles 

1 Tantr 

j I valuation 

Duty 

• 

II — Raw Materials and produce and 




articles mainly unmanufactured 


Ks 1 

K a p 

— cotM 




fUMfe, lliSlNs AND L\r, all -mts 'Ui 




Gun Ilenjaium, cowik . 

e\\ t 

so (1 

71 per ( eni 

,, liysabol (coars( myrrh) 


:h D 

7\ „ „ 

,, Olibannm ot liaaKmcen>« 


12 0 

7^ „ , 

,, Persian (false) 

< wt 

1 1 0 

7i „ 

JMjirh 


10 0 

7i .. 

Kosm 


lid {) 

7’ 5 » 

All otli( r sorts Oi gums, gumi.-u'- <1 iin 


If/ i'tlfut 1 1 

7] „ 

ch s ma<lc of gum or guiii-i< sju 

i 

1 



iJIDLS AND I? WV 

HIDEIs ANE SIvIN« raw 01 i^altul 


MElALLir OIIKS, AAD N( K VD liiOA OK 
STEEL 1 OU U1 AC 1 UK E 

Iron or Steel old 


21 pci loa* « 


METALLrr Ore^, u!I sOlt^ 


I Petroleum, uuludiag aE-j naptha and the 
liquids commonly kuonn by the names ot iO( k- 
! oil, Rangoon-oil, Burma oil, ktro'^mcq paiafhn 
oil, iniiKral oil, [)ctroliiie, gasoline, benzol, btii 
zoline, benzine, and any inflammable liquid 
which IS made fiom petroleum, coal, schiht, shale , 
pe'at or any other bituminous subbtaiice, 
or lioiii any products of petroleum, but exclud- 
ing the following classes oi petioleum 

Petroleum which has its flashing point at or 
above two hi%ndred degrees ot Fahremh* it’s 
thermometer and is prowd to the satisfaction 
of the Collector ot Customs to be intended for 
Use cxclusivi'ly for the batching of jute or other 
fibre, or tor lubricating purposes 

Petroleum which has its flashing point at or above 
one hundred and fllty degrees of ^Fahrtnhc it’s 
thermomettr and is proved to the satisfaction 
of the Collector of Customs to be inteiideei for 
use exclusively as fuel or for some sanitary or 
hygienic purpose 


Impel j/U 
g.illon 


34 All other sorts of animal, essential, mineral, and 
vegetable non-essential oils — 


Cocoanut oil 
All other sorts ot oil 


26 0 7i „ 

Ad valorem 7i „ 



Customs Tariff. 

Schedule II.Hlmport Twciit) -continued 



Names of Articles. 


Tariff 

Valuation 


II.— Raw materials and produce and arti- 
cles mainly unmanufactured — contd. 


JG Oil-seeds, imported into British India by sea 
from the territories ot any Native Prince oi 
Chief in India. 

50 Seeds, all sorts, excluding oll-sccds spcciUcd in 
No 05 


Ad lalorem I 7i per cent 


TALLOW, STEABINE AND WAX 

07 Talllow and Stearine, including grease and 
animal fat, and WAX of all sorts, not 
otherwise specified 


TEXTILE MATEBIALS 


3S Cotton, raw . 

39 Wool, raw . 

40 Textile Materials, the following. — 

Silk waste and raw silk including cocoons — 

Bokhara .... 

Floss 

llaw silk — Yellow Shanghai, Including re- 
reeled. Yellow from Indo- 
china, and places m Onna 
other than Shanghai includ- 
ing rc -reeled 
Mathow 
Panjam 

P( rsian 
Sjam 

^VhJte Shanghai, Thonkoon o r 
Duppion 

,, , other kinds 

including re- 
reeled 

,, other kinds of China, in- 
cluding re-reeled. 

Waste and E^chra . 

All other sorts, including cocoons . - 

Raw Flax, Hemp, Jute and all other un- 
manufactured textile maierials not other- 
wise specified 


WOOD AND TIMBER 

41 Firewood 

42 Wood and Timber, all sorts, not otherwise speci- 

fied, including all sorts of ornamental wood. 


7 0 1 7i i)er cent 

A d valorem 
6 0 
0 0 








Customs Tafiff, 
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Schedule 11.— (Import Tariti)— continued. 


No 

Names of Aiticlcs 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation 

Duty. 


11. — Raw materials and produce and arti- 
cles mainly unmanufactured — contd. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Rs a 


4J 

Canes and rattans 


Ad valorem 

7J per cent. 

44 

Cowries and Shells, including Tortoise-shell— 





Clianks— large shells, for cameos 
,, white, li VP 

„ ,, dead 

Cowr.is 



74 „ 

7+ ,, M 

7i » 

74 „ M 


Cowries, bazar, common 
,, yellow, superior quality 

,, Maldive 

„ Sankhli 

cwt. 

4 0 

5 0 

7 0 

110 0 

n M „ 

7^ „ ,, 

7i „ 

7i „ „ 


Mother-of-pearl, nacre 

Nakhla 

Tortoise-shell 

cwt. 

It) 

24 0 
lt5 0 

9 0 

7| „ „ 


,, nakh 

All other sorts, including articles made of shell, 
not otherwise described 


5 0 

A d valorem 

7J 

n „ 

45 

Ivory, unmanufactured — 





Elephant’s grinders 

,, tusks (other than hollows, centres, 

and points), each exceeding 20 lb in weight, 
and hollows, centres, and iioints each weighing 
10 lb and ovi r 

Elephants’ tusks (other than hollows, centres 
and points), not less than 10 lb anci not ex- 
ceeding 20 lb eaih, and hollows, centns, and 
Iioints t'aeh Weighing less than 10 Jb 

cwt 

300 0 

850 0 

750 0 

74 „ „ 

n .. » 

7^ ,, ,, 

% 

40 

Elephants’ tusks, each less than 10 lb (other 
than hollows, centres, and jxnnts) 
a(“a-( ow or move teeth, each not less than 4 lb 
Sea-cow or moye teeth, each not less than 3 lb 
and under 4 lb 

Sea-cow oi inoye teeth, each less than 3 lb 

All other sorts unmamifactured not othc rwise 

specified 

Manures, all sorts, including animal bones and 
the following chemical manurts —Basic slag, 
nitrate ot soda, muiiatc' of jiotash, sulphate of 
potash, kainit salts, nitrate ot lime, calcium 
tyanamide and mineral superphosiJiates 

cwt 

> > 

4 50 0 

200 0 

170 0 

120 0 

Ad oalorem 

^ j >> >f 

^ k >> ft 

n u ,, 

n ,f ft 

Free. 

47 

Precious stones and pearls, unset • . . 


Ad valorem 

7| per cent. 

48 

Pulp of wood, rags and other paper-making 
materials •* 


.... 

Free. 

49 

All other raw materials; and produce and 
articles mainly unmanufactured, not otherwise 
specified. 


Ad valorem 

71 per cent. 


* Pearls unset have been exempted by executive order from payment of duty* 


23 



7o6 


Customs Tariff. 

Schedule II.— (Import TB.r\ti)—oontinu&d, 


Names of Articles. 


Tariff Dufv 

Valuation 


III.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured. 


50 Apparel, including dr.ipcry, boots and shoes, and 

military and other uniforms and accoutrements, 
but excluding uniforms and accoutrements 
exempted from duty (No 51) and silver thread 
(No 90) 

51 Uniforms and Accoutrements appertaining 

thereto, imported by a public servant lor his 
personal use. 

ARMS, AMMUNITION AND MILITARY 
STORES 

62 Subject to the exemptions specified in No 66, 
Arms, Ammunition and Military Stores, 
that is to say, — 

(1) Firearms other than pistols, Including 
gas and air guns and rifles 

(2) I^rrelB for the same, whether single or 
double 

(3) Pistols 

(4) Barrels for the same, whether single or 
double 

(5) Main springs and magazine springs for 
firearms, including gas, guns and rifles 

(6) Gun stocks and breech blocks 

(7) Revolver cylinders, foi each cartridge 
they Will carry 

(8) Actions (including skeleton and waster), 
breech bolts and their heads, cocking 
pieces, and locks (for muzzle-loading 
arms) 

^ (9) Machines for making loading or closing 
cartridges for rifled arms 
(10) Machines for capping cartridges for 
rifled arms. 

Proviso 1 —No duty in excess of 20 iier cent ad 
valorem shall be levied upon anv of the articles 
specified in items Nos 1 to 10 of this entry 
when they are imported in reasonable quantity, 
for his own private use, by any person lawfully 
entitled to possess the same 

Proviso 2 — When any articles which have been 
otherwise imported and upon which duty has , 
been levied or is leviable under items Nos 1 to 
10, are purchased retail from the Importer by a 
person lawfully entitled as aforesaid, in rea- 
sonable quantity for his own private use, tlie 
importer may apply to the Collector of Customs 
for refund or remission (as the case may be) of 
so much of the duty thereon as Is in excess of 
20 per cent ad valorem ; and if such O>llector is 
satisfied as to the identity of the articles and 
that such importer is In other respects entitled 
to such refund or remission, he shall grant the 
tame accordingly. 



or 20 per cent ad valorem whichever 
13 higher. 




Customs Tariff. 
Schedule IL— (Import Tariff)— 



III.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— confd 

ARMS, AMMUNITION AND MILITARY 
STORES— confd 

Gunpowder for cannons, rifles, guns, pistols and 
sporting purposes 


\ Ad valorem 20 per cent# 


Subject to the exemptions ‘specified in No 65 all 
ARTlCLi'S, other than those specified m entry 
No ')2, which are arms or r\RTS of arms 
Within the meaning ot tin Indian Arms Act, 
(e\chid]ng sj-nngs iisi d for air-guns which ar< 
dntiab](' as hardware, niuhr No OH), all tools 
ns( d for cleaning or putting togethi r the same 
all madniKs lor making, loading, closing or 
capping caitiidges lor arms other than rifled 
arms and all other sorts of ammunition and 
military stores, and any artichs which the 
Governor General in Council may by notifica- 
tion in the (Ha'-etie of India declare to be “am- 
munition ” or “military stores’* for the pur- 
poses of this Act 


The following classes of Arms, Ammunition and 
Military Stores.— 

(a) Artie les falling under the Oth, 0th, 8th, 9th 
or loth it( m ot No 62 when they apper- 
tain to a firearm falling under the 1st or 
3rd iteuri and are fitted into the same case 
With such firearm , 

{b) Arms forming part of the regular equip- 
ment of an cillcer entitled to wear diplo- 
matic, militaay, naval or police uniform , 

(c) A sword, a revolver, or a pair of pistols 
when accompanying an olhecr of his 
INlaje sty’s re»gular forec-s, or a commis- 
1 sioiicd ofiieor of a volimte'cr corps, or 

certified by Mie commanelant of the corps 
to which such ofiiccr belongs, or, in the 
case of ail ollicer not attached to any 
corps, by tilie ofiiccr commanding the 
station or district in which such oiheer 
IS serving, to be imported by tho ofiiccr 
foi; the purpose of his cqlfipmcnt , 

(fl!) Swords and revolvers which are certified 
by an Inspector-General of Police to be 
part of the or^nary equipment of 
members of the iTilice force under his 


(e) Swords forming part of the equipment of 
Indian commissioned officers of His 
Majest p’s army ; 








Customs Tariff, 

Schedule IL--(Iiiiport continued 


Karnes of Articles. 


Tariff 

Valuation, 



111.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— con<d 

ABMS, AMMUNITION AND MILITAIIY 
STOBES— CO 

66 ABMS, Ammxtnition and Military Stores— conl<? 

(/) S\vorda for presentation as army or volun- 
teer prizes , 

{g) Arms, ammunition and military stores 
imported with the sanction of the Gov- 
ernment of India tor the use of any 
portion of the military forces ol a Native 
State in India which may be maintained 
and organized for Imperial Service , 

{h) Morris tubes and imtcnt ammunition im- 
jiortcd by oiheers commanding British 
and Indi.in regiments or voluntcci corps 
for the instruction of their men 

66 Explosives, namely, blasting gunpowder, blast- 

ing gelatine, blasting dynamite, blasting robu- 
rite, blasting tonite, and all other sorts, includ- 
ing detonators and blasting fuse 

CABBIAGES AND CABTS 

67 Carriages and carts including motor-cars, 

motor-cycles and motor-wagons, bicycles, tri- 
cycles, jinrikshiis, bath chairs, perambulators, 
trucks, wheel- barrows, and all other sorts of 
conveyances and component parts thereof. 

CHEMICALS, DBUGS AND MEDICINES 

68 Anti-Plague Serum 

69 Copperas, green .... 

60 Opium and its alkaloids .... 

61 Quinine and other alkaloids of cinchona 

62 Chemicals, Drugs and Medicines, all sorts, not 

otherwise specified — 

Acid, sulphuric 

Alkali, Indian (suji-khar) . . . i 

Alum 

Arsenic (China mansil) 

„ other sorts 

Sal ammoniac . . . 

Soda ash 

Soda Bicarbonate 

Sulphate of Copper . . ... 

Sulphur (brimstone), flowers . , 

»* » roll 

o rough 


Bs, a. p. 


71 per cent. 


Seer of 8 
tolas 


Ad valorem 
6 8 
13 0 
22 0 
Ad valorem 


11 0 
11 0 
Ad valorem 


per cent. 


7i per ce 

- 



Customs Tariff. 

Schedule Il.—CImport TwcitT)— continued. 


709 


No. 


Names of Articles. 


Tor 


62 


Tariff 

Valuation. 


III. — Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— crtwtd 
CHEmCALS, DltUGS AND MEDICINES 
— contd 

Chemicals, Drugs and Medicines, all soits, not 
otherwise specified — contd 

All other sorts of chemical products and' 
preparations not otherwise specified 
Aloes, black 
„ Socotra 
Aloe -wood 
Asafoctida (hing) 

,, coarse (hinena) 

Atiiry, Persian 

B.)nslo(han (bamboo camphor) 

Brimstone (amalsara) 

Calumba root . 

Camphor, refined, other than powder 
,, ill powder 
Cassia liguea 

China root (chobthmi), lough 
5 ,, ,, bciaped 

C'oiamo 
Cubebs . 

Calangal, China 
Pcllitory (akalkara) 

Peppermint, crysUls 
Salep 

Senna leaves 

Storax, liquid (rose mollos or snlaras) 

All other sorts oi drugs, medicines, and 
narcotics 

CUTLERY, nAPvDWARE, IMPLEMENTS AND 
INSTRUMENTS 

The following Agricultural implements, when 
constructed so that tlicy can be worked by 
manual or animal power, namely, winnowers 
threshers, mowing and reaping machines, eleva- 
tors, secd-crusheis, chaff -cutters, root-cutters 
horse and bullock gears, ploughs, cultivators' 
scarifiers, harrows, clod -crushers, seed-drill 
hay teddcis, and rakes 

Clocks and watches, and parts thereof 
Cutlery ^ . . .• . 

The following Dairy appliances, when const 
ructed, so that they can be worked by manual 
or animal power, namely, cream separatois 
milk sterilizing or pasteurizing plant, milk sera 
ting and cooling apparatus, chump, butter! 
dryers, and butter workers! 

Electroplated ware 

Hardware, ironmongery and Tools, all sorts] 
not otherwise specified. 


Duty. 



Rs. a 



Ad valorem 

per cent. 


,, 

n .. 



7 i „ .. 


„ 


ewt 

125 0 



*17 0 



Ad valorem 


lb 

0 9 

U „ n 


Ad valorem 


cwt 

12 0 

7k ,> n 

lb 

2 0 

7k „ 


Ad valorem 

7k M ,, 

ewt 

26 0 

7 ^ >» II 

,, 

12 0 

7J „ ,» 

,, 

25 0 

i> »» 


A d valorem 

7 ^ 11 11 

tWt. 

100 0 1 

7k 


16 0 

71 


Ad valorem 

7I ,, ,, 



7 } >» j> 

cwt 

250 0 

7k )> »» 


A d valorem 

7k 1 , 

ewt 

124 0 

7k » 


Ad valorem 

7k » » 


Ai valorem 


Ad valorem 


per cent. 

»> $9 

Free, 


per cent, 

n » M 




yio 


Customs Tariff, 

Schedule II.— (Import Tarltt)— continued. 


Names of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty. 

III. — Articles wholly or mainly 


Us a 


manufactured— coniif. 




CUTLER Y, HARDWARE, IMPLEMENTS 




AND INSTRUMENTS— eontd 




Instruments, apparatus, and appliances, im- 


• • • • 

Free. 

ported by a passenger as part of his personal 




baggage and fn actual use by him in the exer- 




else of his profession or calling 




Teleoraphio instruments and apparatus, and 


Ad valorem 

2^ per cent. 

parts thereof, imported by or under the orders 




of a railway company. 




Water-lifts, sugar- mills, oil-presses, and 



Frooj 

parts thereof, when constructed so that they 




can be worked by manual or animal power 




All other sorts of implements, instruments. 

, , 

Ad valor cm 

7} per cent. 

apparatus and appliances, and parts thereof. 




not otherwise spccilied 




DYES AND COLOURS 




Dyeing and Tanning Substances, all soits, and 




paints and colours and painters’ materials, all 




sorts — 




Alizarine dye, dry, 40 per cent 

lb 

26 0 

H per cent 

>> >» >> »» 

,, 

30 0 

7J „ „ 

„ „ fiO „ 

,, 

35 0 

7^ „ „ 

» „ 70 „ 

,, 

30 0 

7i „ 

» .. 80 „ 

” 

42 0 

7i „ 

„ „ioo „ 


45 0 

7i „ „ 

,, ,, moist, 10 ,, 

,, 

4 0 

7* „ „ 

» » » „ 


8 0 

7^ „ 

M » „ 20 „ 

,, 

10 0 

7i „ „ 

Aniline ,, ,, 


3 8 

7i 

dry 


5 8 

7^ „ „ 

,, salts 


Ad valorem 

n „ 

Avar bark 

cwt 

5 0 

7i „ „ 

Buzgand (gulpista) 


Ad valorem 

7>> „ 

Cochineal 

lb 

1 li 

7i „ „ 

Gallnuts (myrabolams) 


A d valorem 

n ,, 

,, Persian 

twt 

100 0 

7V „ „ 

Madder or manjit 

» 

Ad valorem 

7^ „ „ 

Orchilla weed 



7i » „ 

Sappan wood and root 



7i „ 

Turmeric 



7J „ „ 

All other sorts of dyeing and tanning materials 



7^ „ „ 

Lead, red, dry 

cwt 

45 0 

7^ „ „ 

„ white, dry 

»» 

45 0 

7^ ,, M 

Ochre, other than European, all colours 


1 8 

n ,, 

Paints, composition 


Ad valorem 

n » 

„ patent driers 


it 

7J „ 









Customs Tariff, 

Schedule II.— (Import Torltt)— continued. 



Tariff 

Valuation. 


111. — Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— contd, 

MACHINERY— 

MacSINERY and component parts thereof as de- 
fined in No 77 inipoited by the owner oi a cot- 
ton spinning or weaving mill and proved to the 
satisfaction of the Collector of Customs to be 
Intended for use in a cotton spinning or weav- 
ing mill 

The following articles used in the manu- 
FAOTITRE OP COTTON, namely, bobbins (warpmg) 
forks for looms, healds, ho.ild cords, heald knit- 
ting needles, laces, lags and needles for dobbies, 
pickers (buffalo and others), picking bands, 
picking levers, picking sticks (over and under), 
reed pliers, reeds, shuttles (for power looms), 
springs for looms, strappings, and Weft forks. 

Drawing-IN-FRAMES imported bv the owner of a 
cotton Weaving mill and proved to the satisfac- 
tion of the Collector of Customs to be intended 
for use in the weaving of cotton 

Machinery and component parts thereof, meaning 
machines or parts of machines to be worked by 
manual or animal labour. 

METALS, IRON AND STEEL 


7J per cent. 


ANGLE— 

Angle, T Best Yorkslure or Swedish and 
similai qualities 

„ other than Le'^t Yorkshire or 

Swedish and sinidar qualities 
„ other than Best Yorkslure or 

Swedish and similar qualities, it 
galvanized, tinned, or lead coated. 
All other sorts 

Bar, Rod and Channel, including Channel 
FOR Carriages— 

Bar, Best Yorkshire and similar qualities 
,, Swedish and similar qualities 
,, ,, ,, ,, nail-rod, 

round-rod, and square under J inch in 
diameter 

,, Swedish and charcoal, if galvanized, 
tinned, or lead coated 
,, other kinds 

,, ,, ,, nail-rod, round-rod and 

square imder half inch in diameter 
„ „ „ if galvanized, tinned, or 

lead coated 

Channel, including cliannel for carriages 

All other sorts 

Pig 

Rich Bowis 


800 0 


500 0 


500 0 

n 

Ad valorem 

2i 

400 0 

2^ 

450 0 

2i 

Ad valorem 

2* 

500 0 

21 

Ad valorem 



2} 


2* 





Ctts/ows Tariff, 

Schedule II.— (Import Tariff) — continued'. 


Names of Articles. 


Tariff 

Valuation. 



111. — Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— cowfrf . 

METALS, IRON AND STEEL— co«fi 

IRON OR steed- 

anchors AND Cables 

Beams, joists, pillars, girders, scrcw-pllcs, 
bridge work and other such dt^scription^ ol 
Iron or steel imported exclusively for building 
purposes ; including also ridging, gutkilng 
and continuous roofing 

Bolts and nuts, including hook bolts and nuts 
for roofing. 

Uoors AND STRIPS— 

Hoops, Best Yorkslur*' or Swedish and 
similar qualities 

5, other than B' st Yorkshire or 
Swedish, if galvanised, tumid, oi 
lead coated 
,, other kinds 

Strips, B( st Yorkshire or Swedish and 
similar qualities 

„ if galvanised, tinned, lead eoated, alu- 
minium coated, chequered or pla- 
nished 

„ other kinds . ... 

N AILS, Rivets and Washers, all sorts— 

Iron nails, rose, Wiie and flat-headed 
„ „ other kinds, inehiding galvanised, 

tinned, or lead coated 
Rivets and W<ishers, iron or steel 

Pipes and Tubes, and fittings therefor, pueh as 
bonds, boots, elbows, tecs, soc kets, flange sand 
the like 

Rails, chairs, sleepers, bearing and fish plates, 
spikes (commonly known as dog spikes), 
switches, and crossings, other th.in those 
described in No 94, albO lever boxes, clips, 
and tic -bars 

Sheets and Plates, all sorts excluding discs 
and circles vVhich are dutiable under No 85 
Sheets and plates, Best Yorkshire and 
similar qualities 

,, „ Swedish and charcoal 

„ ,, Swedish and^ charcoal if 

.galvanized, tinned, or lead coated 
Plates, other kinds, above i inch thick 
Sheets, ,, ,, up to i ,, ,, 

Sheets (other than corrugated), and plates, 
other kinds, if galvai^lsed, tinned, lead 
coated, aluminium coated, cheeiucred or 
planished . 

Sheets, corrugated, galvanised or black 

Wire, including fencing wire and wire rope, but 
excluding wire netting (which is dutiable 
under No. 85). 


2* per cent, 

2j „ „ 


25 0 
Ad valorem 


1000 0 
Ad valorem 

700 0 
700 0 
Ad valorem 


It :: :: 

2J „ „ 



Customs Tariff* 

Schedule II.— (Import TBViU)--conUnued^ 


Names of Articles. 



III.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured — conid. 


METALS IKON AND STEEL— conW. 


84 STEEL- 


Angle, T 


if galvanised, tinned, or lead coated 
all other sorts . ... 


400 0 2\ per cent. 

Ad valorem ,, „ 


Bar, rod, and channel, including channel 
for carriages — 

Bar (other than cast steel) 

,, Swedish and similar qualities . 

,, nail-rod, round-rod, and square, other 
than Swedish or similar qualities, under 
it inch in diameter 

,, galvanized, tinned, lead coated, planish- 
ed or polished 

„ all other sorts 

Channel including channel for carriages 
Cast including spring, blistered and tub steel 
Ingots, Blooms, Billets and slabs . . 

85 All sorts of iron and steel and manufactures 
thereof, not otherwise siiccifled — 

Iron or steel cans or dnims, when imported con- 
taining petroleum, which is separately assessed 
to duty under >Jo 33, namely , — 

Iron or steel cans, tinned, other than iietrol 
tins of two gallons capacity 
Iron or steel cans or drums, not tinned, of 
two gallons capacity. 

Iron or steel drums of four gallons 
capacity — 

(а) with faucet caps 

(б) ordmary 


Ad valorem 


500 0 21 

Ad valorem 2+ 
„ 2* 


0 3J 7i 


Iron or steel, all other sorts. Including discs or 
circles and wire-netting 


METALS, OTHER THAN IRON AND STEEL. 

86 Current rilvbr, nickel, bronze, and copper 

COIN of the Government of India. 

87 Gold Bullion and coin 

88 Lead, sheets, for tea-chests 

89 Silver, Bullion OR COIN, not otherwise specified 

{See Nos. 86 and 186). 


Ad valorem 2^ per cent. 

Rs. a. p 

.... 040 





Customs Tariff. 

Schedule II.--(Import Tariff)— cow/mwerf. 


Names of Articles. 


7aTi ff [ 
Valuation. 4 


in. — Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured — contd 


METALS, OTHER THAN IRON AND 
STEEL— 

no Silver plvte, silver tiire\o and wire and 

SILVER MANUEACTEKES, all SOrlS 

01 All sorts of Metals oth^r titan iron and 
STEEL, and niannlaciuros thereof not Othei- 
wisu spccilEd — 

Binss, orsidne and leave'?, Euiopenn 


Ad valorem 10 per cent. 


patent or yello\V met il sheets and 
sIk ithin;?, wcighina, 1 Ih or abo>e per 
square foot, and braaers and plates 

patent or yellow metal (old) 

sheets, flat or in rolls, and sheathing, 
Wt'ighlng less than 1 lb per square foot 


,, all other sorts . . . . 

Copper, bolt and bar, rolled 
,, bra/ieis, sheets, plates and sheathing 
,, nails and composition nails ,, 


pigs, tiles, ingots, cakes, bricks and 
slabs 

China, white, coiqierwarc 

foil or dankpana, white, 10 or 11 In X 
4 to in 

foil 01 dankpana, coloured, 10 to 11 in 

X 4 to 5 in 

wire, including phosphor-bronze 

all other sorts, unmanufactured and 

. manufactured, exceptf current com 
of the Government of India which 
Is free. 


Ad valorem 


Ad talorem 7J 


German silver .. ..i. 

Gold leaf 7 

Lametta . . . . j 

Lead, all sorts (except sheets for tea chests) 

Quicksilver . 

Shot bird 

Tin, block 

„ *oll, and other sorts 


4 8 

40 0 
165 0 
Ad valorem 



7i6 


Customs Tariff, 

Schedule II.— (Import Tariff)— confmwcd. 



Names and Articles 


Tariff 

Valuation. 


III.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— conw. 

METALS, OTHER THAN IRON AND 
STEEL — contd 

91 All sorts op Metals other than iron and 
STEEL, and manufactures tliereof, not otherwise 
specified — contd. 


Zinc or spelter, nails 


tiles or slabs 

all other sorts including boiler 


Ad valorem 7^ per cent. 


Ad valorem 7i 


All other soits of metals, and manufactures 
thereof 


PAPER, PASTEBOARD AND STATIONERY 

TRADE CATALOGUER AND ADVERTISING CIRCULARS 

IMPORTED BY PACKET, BOOK OR PARCEL POST. 

Paper and articles made of paper and papier 

MACHB, PASTEBOARD, MILLBOARD, AND CARD- 
BOARD all sorts, and stationery including ruled 
or printed forma and account and manuscript 
books, labels, advertising circulars, sheet or card 
almanacs and calendars, Christmas, Easter and 
other cards, including cards m booklet form , 
including also waste paper and old newspapers 
for packing , but cxclucilng tiade catalogues and 
advertising circulars imixirted by packet, book, 
or parcel post. 


Ad valorem 7i per cent. 


RAILWAY PLANT AND ROLLING STOCK. 

Railway material for permanent-way and roll- 
ing stock, namely, cylinders, girders, and other 
material for bridges, rails, sleepers, bearing and 
fish-plates, fish-bolts, chairs, spikes, crossings, 
sleeper fastenings, switches, interlocking appar- 
atus, brake gear, couplings and springs, signals, 
turn-tables, weigh-bridges, engines, tenders, 
carriages, wagons, traversers, trollies, tiucks 
and component parts thereof , also the following 
articles when imported by or under the orders 
of a railway company, namely, cranes, watei 
cranes, water tanks and standards. Wire and 
other materials for fencing 

Provided that for the purpose of this entry rail- 
way means a line of railway subject to the 
provisions of the Indian Railways Act, 1890, 
and includes a railway constructed in a Native 
State under the suzerainty of His Majesty and 
also such tramways as the Governor-General in 
Council may, by notification in the Gazette of 
India, specifically Include therein. 






7i8 


customs Tariff, 


Schedule II.— (Import Tariff)— continued. 


No. 1 

Names of Articles. | 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty. 

104 

111. — Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured — cordd 

MISCELL A.NEOU S— fonftf 

CA-NDLES 


Rs. a. 

Ad valorem 

7i per cent. 

106 

Cordage and rope and twine op vegetable 



7^ „ „ 

106 

FIBRE 

Fireworks 


,, 

»> f» 

107 

Furniture, tackle and apparel, not otherwise 



7i ,5 „ 

108 

described, for steam, railway, rowing and other 
vessels. 

i Ivory, manufactured 



7i » ,, 

109 

Jewellery and Jewels, including gold plate and 


i 

74 per cent 

110 

other manufactures of gold, but e\t hiding silver 
plate and other manufactures of silver (see No 
90). 

Matches 



7^ >» t) 

111 

Mats and Matting . . 


,, 

7i „ „ 

112 

Oilcloth and Floor cloth 


,, 

>» i» 

113 

Packing — Engine and Boiler— all sorts, ex- 



7i »» u 

114 

cluding packing forming a component part of 
any article included in No 77 and No OL 

Perfumery, excluding perfumed spirits (see 
No 10)— 

Gowla husked and iinhuskcd 

cwt 

160 0 

74 „ ,, 


Kapurkachri (zedoary) 


20 0 

74 „ ,, 


Patch leaves (patchouli) 


2G 0 

74 j > ) t 


Rose-flowers, dried 


10 0 

74 ,, , > 


Rose-water 

Imperial 

3 0 

74 „ ,, 

115 

Pitch, tar and dammer . 

gallon 

Ad vnloiem 

74 „ ,» 

116 

Polishes and compositions . 


,, 

74 »» 

117 

Printing and Lithographing Material, namely, 



24 „ 

118 

presses, type, Ink, brass rules, composing sticks, 
chases, Imposing tables, and lithographic stones, 
stereo-blocks, roller moulds, roller frames and 
stocks, roller composition, standing screw and 
hot presses, perforating machines, gold blocking 
presses, stereotyping apparatus, metal furni- 
ture, pajicr folding machines, and paging and 
^m^rlng machines, but excluding paper {see 

PRrara, Engravings and Pictures, including 

t 


74 tf ft 

no 

photographs and picture-cards. 

RiOKB for the withering of tea leaf 

.... 

ft 

24 » „ 






Customs Tariff. 

Schedule II.— (Import Tariff)— concluded, 
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No. 

Names of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty, 


III. — Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— contd 

MISCELLANEOUS— 


Es a. 


120 

Ruebfr tyros for motors and motor cycles, and 
rubber tubes for tv res, and other manufactures 
of lubbers not otherwise specified 


Ad valorem 

7i per cent. 

121 

Ships a.nt) other vessels for inland and harbour 
ao\vi(?ation, imludimi stfameib, launches, boats 
and barges, imijorted entire 01 m sections 


” 

„ » 

122 

Smokers’ reqhisites, excluding tobacco {see 
Nos 25 to 27) 


” 

M »» 

123 

Soap . . 



n „ » 

124 

Starch and fartna 



7i „ „ 

125 

Stone and Marble, and articles made of stone 
and inaiblc 


” 


126 

Tea-chests of INTetnl or wood whether imported 
entin or in sections, provided that the rolJec tor 
of Customs is satisfied that they are imported 
for the purjxise of the packing of tea for trans- 
port in bulk 



2i M » 

127 

Toilet REc^msiTFS, not otherwise specified 


»» 

7 } „ 

128 

Toys, playing cards and requisites for games and 


yy 

7i >> »» 

129 

130 

sports 

Umhrfllas, including jiarasols and sunshades, and 
fittiiigb therefor 

The following articifr, when Imported by the 
owner of a cotton weaving mill and pro\ed to the 
satisfaction of the Collector of Customs to be 
intfnded for rsB in the weaving of Cotton 
or the baling of woven cotton goods — 

Aniline blue, 'Pisulphatc of soda, China flay, 
Cliloride of magnesium, Chloride of /dne, 
Eressalm, Epsom salts. Farina, Farinlna, 
Flannel taping, Glauber salts, Glutma, Gly- 
ceimo substitutes, Heald varnish, Hoop 
iron, Hoop steel, Kivets for bales, Sewing 
needle's, Sizing paste. Sizing wax, Soda ash. 
Starch, Velvet pulp. 


yy 

71 tt t * 

Free. 

131 

All other article*? wholly or mainly manufac- 
tuied, not otherwise spec ifled 

IV.— Miscellaneous and unclassified. 


Ad valorem 

\ 

per cent. 

132 

Animals, living, all sorts 


.... 

Free. 

133 

Coral . . . . 


Ad valorem 

7 i per cent. 

134 

Fodder, bran and pollards . 


»> 

71 „ „ 

135 

Specimens Illustrative of natural science, in- 
cluding also antiiiue coins and medals 


.... 

Free. 

136 

All other arttoiki not otherwise spbooted, 
Including articles Imported by post. 


Ad valorem 

7| per cent. 
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Customs Tariff. 


Schedule III.— (Export Tariff). 


No. 

. Names of Articles. 

Per 

1 

Rate of duty. 

1 

Jute other than Bimllpatam Jute. 

Raw jute— 

(1) Cuttings 

Bale of 400 lbs. 

Rs a p 

14 0 


(2) All other descriptions 


4 8 0 

2 

Jute manufactures when not in actual use as 
coverings, receptacles or bindings for other 
goods. 

(1) Sacking (cloth, bags, twist, yam, rope and 

Ton of 2,240 lbs 

20 0 0 


twine). 

(2) Hessians and all other dcscrijitions of juti 


32 0 0 

3 

manufactures not othciwise specified 

RICE 

Rice, husked or nnhusked, inr hiding rice Hour, 

Indian mannd of 82y lbs 

0 3 0 

4 

but excluding rice bran and rice dust, which 
are free. 

! TEA. 

Tea 

avoiidupois weight. 

100 lbs 

18 0 


TIDAL CONSTANTS. 


The approximate staudard time of High Water may be found by adding to, or subtract- 
ing from, the time of High Water at London Bridge, given in the calendar, the corrections 
given as below . — 


Gibraltar 

H. 

. . . tub. 0 

M. 

32 

RangooA River Eutiaiicc 

.. add 

H. 

1 

M, 

35 

Malta 

. . add 1 

34 

Penang 

. sub. 

1 

39 

Karachi 

. . 8Ub, 2 

33 

Singapore 

ft 

3 

25 

Bombay 

. „ 1 

44 

Hongkong .* 

• »» 

4 

27 

Goa 

• »» 2 

44 

Shanghai . 

»» 

0 

34 

Point de Galle 

. add 0 

12 

Yokohama 

add 

3 

6 

Madraa 

. . 8ub. 5 

6 

Valparaiso . 

sub. 

4 

40 

Calcutta 

. . and. 0 

19 

Buenos Ayres 

. add 

4 

0 

Rangoon Tows 

.. add 2 

41 

: Monte Video 

90 

0 

32 
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India and the War. 

THE DELHI WAR CONFERENCE 


In the early part of the vrar, (‘xplanu 
m the intioduction, the miht.uv sd nation 
underwent a change Iraii^^ht Mith inhnite 
dangers to India The ^o\^( r ol Ui'^sia coll.ip 
sed , more than that, tin* llolslv'ViK (Jovi innuni 
delivered themselves into the hands o! (Uniuam 
That Po\V( r immi diatc ly iitilis( d this iiim x- 
pected opportunity to tain st( ])-, to trinshi 
the theatre ol ho-,tiliti(s to tin fiontn rs ol 
India, in tht hoix* that the < mh irni'-sments 
which this ( \tension ot 1h(‘ war w'ould (.uis(' 
the British Bmpire w’oiild rednn th( imnannir 
aspect oi thi British annu s asS('iiihl( d on tlu 
W( stern Fiont A laicji iiait ol aontlu in 
Itiissia was overrun and oenipud 1>\ (Prinan 
troops, G( rman and 'L’nikisli diMsions w< n 
moved across tlu Black S( .i to liitnin md 
into the Caucasus, Tinkish tioo])s invad'd 
tile proMiKc ot A/(ihaiiau in I’tisia, and 
prcpaiations wcie made to cio s llu ('aspum 
Sea and by carrviim tlu war into Noitlunn 
Persia «ind C'tntral Vsia, make it imi^ossihlc 
for Pc'isia, Atgiianist.in, and tlu tnh's on tiu 
'North-w'c'st irontu r ot Indi.i (o leinain lu nlril 
Those dangcis wen ciystalli tul in atehgiam 
which the Prime iMinnt' i addn ss, d to tlu 
Viceroy ol India on April -ml, and which was 
couched m the tollownng U mis — 

‘ At this time, wlun tlu' intdPion of tlu 
rulers ot (fcrmany to establish tiraimv, 
not only over all Piuopc, but ov( i Asia as 
well, has become transparenth char, I wish 
to ask the riovernimnt and people ol India 
to re-douhle then c lloits Thanks to llu 
heroic eiloits ot the Biitidi armus,.is iste el 
by their Mlus, tlu attempt ol tlu e lu m\ 
m the* We st is being die e ke d, hut it we an to 
prevent the mciia e spnadiiig to llu V i t 
and gradiiallv e ngiilliiig the world, (Vu\ 
love r ot Jiee doiu and kiw nmd plav his p.iit 
I liavc no doubt that India will iielel to the 
laurels it has already won, and will eepii]) 
itself on an e veui gn ate r scale than at pn se nt 
to be the biilw’^aik which wnllsave Asia liom 
the tide of oppre ssion and disorde i which itis 
the object ol the cm my to acliu \i ” 

The Vjc'eroy, speaking not only lor the Gov- 
eminent, but also lor the pe ople ol India, 
replied on Ap' il 5th in the lollow mg language — 
*' Your message' comes at a time whe n all 
India is stirred to the doptlis bv the noble 
sacrifices now .being made by the Dlitish 
people in the' cans( oi the worlc’s trc'cdom 
and by the stem unalterable n solution whuli 
those sacriflc' s c wnec India, anxious ye t 
confident, icalizes to tlu' lull the cyeat Issues 
at stake in this desjic'rate eenlliot and youi 
trumpet call at this crisis will not fall upon 
deaf ears 1 feel confldc'iit that itVil] awaken 
the Princes and the peoples’ leaders to n 
keener sense of the graven danger which, 
stemmed in Europe, now threatens to move 
eastwards. I shall look to them for the 
fullest effort and the fullest sacrifice to safe- 
guaid the soil of their motherland against 


all atte'inpts ot a cinel and un«crupnloiis 

t iiemy and to se'cnrc the final tfiumph of 

tl»os( ide^als ol jiistict' am! honour lor which 

the P>ritisli I nipire Guncls ” 

Feeling in India —'riiuse te legmms produc- 
ed no little' appre'hi nsion in tlU' country. 
Whilst the hioad aspects ol the international 
situation were iipparc'iit. to everv student of 
loreign politics, tlu uinnbe i ot those outside 
the' Goveinuu'nt ot India c*an be counted on 
the timu'is of the' liand , nor wa^ it known then 
that tlu liolshe vik Gove'i nine lit 111 Biisbia haci 
<iCL('y.trid a large sum m gold on the imder- 
-.landmg tint tlu v bu'ilit.iti I the exte'iision 
ol tlu war to Ge ntral A-i i, and so t o the Indian 
Borcl' rkind ’I’lu re was a we lu'ral demand 
loi a 1 iillc r e'xiiosit toil ol the luilure ol the iiuiiaco 
md lor the adoption ol measures to meet it 
Poi tile s( puipoHes a War t'onterein’e was held 
at l)( Ihi Ireun \pril 27th to J'ltli The. purpose 
ot this ('otilereiiee w'as e \[)kun('d in u com- 
munique which was nsiie el on AprillHth Ilcie'in 
it WMs -,e t out that the Vu e rov tiad asked certain 
flulmg Ghuts to attend as well as all iion- 
o'heial membeis ol the Inipeiial lx gislativo 
Goun(il,and had invite cl tlu Piovincial Goveru- 
iiu nts to se net cle le g ite s re pre se iitativc of all 
shades ot opinion The oi'je ct of the Gonier- 
e nce , it was ixplained, was to iiiviti' the eo- 
ojieration ol all classes, hrstlv, in sinking 
donu'stic dissensions and in bringing atout a 
cessation of polilifol jiropagancla during the 
prc'se ut ernis seconelh.in secnnrig the active 
( o 01 c'r.ition oi all classes in ineasiiU's lor the 
successiu] prose'eiition ot the war, with special 
re It re nee to man-pow’e r and the dc'Ve'Jopme'nt 
ot Indian usouiees, and Ihiielly in chcertuily 
beaimg the saciitices demanded to achieve 
\iftoiy. 

The Menace. — 'l'li< Vice loy ope ned the 
Conle re ne e in as[H('(h,in winch he explained 
•tlu teiiihle menace ” ot wincli the Prime 
Jlini'-tci had bpokeii , he said — 

“The ternhle le \olutioii which has hurled 
Bussia into anaie liy has opened another door for 
Germany through Southern Bunsia to the 
confine s of Eastern! Pe rsia and Alghanistan. 
At prese nt famine , Jawle ssness and chaos reign 
along the path winch Ge iman forces would 
have to traverse to approach uh by tiiat route 
and as ye't, preoccupied with the stupendous 
stingglc in the West, Germany ha'j- made no 
militaiy move whatsoever in this direction. 
But the door is oiie ii and wc must be on our 
guai d In this wMr as in n o war before We have 
to look alie ad and piejiare lor every possible 
c ontmgciicv Germany has not and could not 
vc‘t have inado anv military move in the direc- 
tion I sjieak ol , but slie has aire ady, as is her 
wont, throwm out into Central Asia her pioneers 
ol intrigue, her agents of disinte gration The 
lesson she has learnt from the llusslan reyolutlon 
is tli^t a stronger weapon than all the arma- 
ments that money con buy or science devise 
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is the disruption of au cnomy by his own internal 
forces To this end Germany sapp<‘d and 
mined in Russia, to this end she wHl sap and 
mine through her agents m the Middle "Ea^t 
and blow on the flame of anarchy in the hope 
that it may 'spread and spre ad till it ha^ eiivido- 
ped the lands ot her enemies, regard less of all 
intervening havoc Wire n the ground has 
thus been prepared then she will look lor In r 
opportunity. 

“But there is a bright ^de to the picture. Tn 
the north th( re is a bulwaik again'- 1 Gi'rman 
Intrigue and G( rman machiiiat’ons I n tc i 
to our staunch Iritnd and ally, Jlis Majf stv 
the AtLir ot Atghani'-lan As you ari awart i 
at the outbre ik ot tin* var His ■I\lai( ty ga\f ' 
his Royal word that, so long as tin nuh pi ndenei 
and integrity ot his kingdom mi u not tlin ati m d 
be would maintain in utialitv Hi has k» pt , 
hiB Royal woid unswirvingly in spite oi iviiv 
attempt of our memu , to stdini him troni 
his purpose and to i inbarra>s Iik po-^ition, ; 
and I do not bi In vi' that in tin history oi this ' 
country the idations bitneen any Amii ol > 
Afghanistan and any Vin roy ol India havi h"cu 
more cordial or mutuallv confide nl than thi'V 
arc to-day But in Atghanist.ui, as in India, > 
there an many ignorant pi oph , cn diiloiN 
people, tanatiCtiJ pi oj>!e, sinh as at a tmn ol 
world-oxcitemcnt may hi carrn d ay ay by anv i 
wind of vain doctriin Siuh persons may at 1 
any luoinent become a s< nous i mbariassim nt 
to Wise and h Vi I-hi adi d statesmanship Oin 
ot our first thoughts tin n ton al tins time 
must he how wi can Inst assist 11 1 Amir ot 
Afghanistan, who has m the luB lists ot his 
country vhnh lie lovis, and in .iccorcianci 
with the pledges which in ha-, giMii, kept 
his ship on a sfr.Dfrht cour-e ot m utralitv 
betwf'pii till’ n els that have so oltm '•nrroiindi d 
him We can, I h^lle^( , best do so b\ shoving 
our enemies, llrd, that ludi.i Hands solid as 
rock and that thi' iamlnnl flame ol anaichn.il 
Intrigue \viil find iiofhing infianimahle in tins 
country, — nay latlnr, vili bt smothind and 
extinguished foithwith, siiould it approach, 
by the dead-vi ight o) our unity of ])ur })0 c, 
second, that should ivor onr me my have thr 
hardihood to bring toici in tin. direction of our I 
borders, wc an nadv with munitions and mi n ' 
tofulfllour obligations to the Amn ot Alghanis 
tan by assisting him in repi Hmg ion ign aggn s- ! 
Sion and fuitlnrto guard our own With the 1 
whole man power and rcsonicib ol India 
ready behind us 

* I make no boa,t — nor is this a time for 
boasting — but we aie at the presi nt moment 
very strong in India in the raihtaiy sense. 
This war has brought great devclojiTni nt iji 
military equipment, and wi an not h hindhand 
in all the latest military inventions We havi I 
seldom in recint years been so pn pan d as we 
are to day and tho i misguidt d pi oplc on oui 
frontiers who during the past year n lied on I 
our being unprtiiand and weak in troops have 
found out their mistake to their cost But this 
does not mean that we can fold our hands, 
and take our security for granted Wo mu t 
take no risks, and whenever the call may come 
and whatever it may be, we must be ready to 
meet it.” 


Message from the King. — At the conclu- 
sion ot his speech, the Viceroy read to the 
Conff fence the following message from Bis 
Maje-ty the King Emperor — 

“I haru with deep satisfaction that in response 
I to the invitation oi my Viceroy, the Ruling 
} Piinees and Cliiets, repii si ntataves of the 
I piovineial Governments and hacV'rs of all 
I laid I and sections ot tile community, EuroiX'ari 
and Indian, are niicting in Confinnco at Delhi 
I to n -nilirm tho abiding loyalty of the Indian 
pi ople and their n solute will to pro'-eentr 
to thi ir utmo-<t ability and to the tull limit 
ot Iheir nsoiircis, m as'-ooiation with other 
iniinixis ol the Hmjme, tlie war which our 
( mimes have wantonly provoki d and which 
Miev an rnthl("-sly waging against the freedom 
Ol the voild Gnat as hn- bein India's coii- 
tiihution to till lommon euist of the alln s 
it IS by no im au tlu lull mi asure ol hci 
n soiirci s and hei stinigth I rejouc to know' 
that thi ir di vi lopmi nt .mil the tnlk i utilisation 
ol hi r 11 an-powi 1 will he thi first eaie ot Ihi 
GonhiiTici Till Tued o! the Empire is India s 
oppoitumtv and 1 am eonlidiiil that under tin 
sUK guidami ol my \i(iToy In r people will 
ne>t fail m thiir e ndi avoiirs Recent i vents 
have madi the stni'’'g1e on the w'l stern trout 
more bitte r .lud mon inti nse At the same timi 
tin po'-ition in tin Ea^t is nu n.icf d by distm 
bmees in A-ia iiistigati d by tin (meinv It is 
of inn rincn .i^ingimpoitani e tiiat the opi rations 
ot our armies in Eg^rpt, Pale stun and Mi so 
potamia should be laigily siistaim d liom 
India I look (onlld'ntlv to tin eh hberatioin 
ot till' CoMteimei to jiromote a spjut of umh, 
a coiKi ntration ol purpose and activitv, anil 
a cliee'rinl accept.inee oi saenflofs without 
wimh no high object, no lasting \ictory, can 
I be aehit ve d ” 

1 Eollowing llio Vict rov’s speieh, the Conlir 
I ('lie ( ajipointe d commiitiis on INTan-powir 
anel Re soure e ^ , and adjouini d whilst tin se 
two commiHt ( s wi k consich iiiig in detail tlu 
points put heJore them The tollowing le 
( omiii ell elation s wire made — 

Man-power — (e) That this Gommitbe 
rceoimntnd that the Conlercnce' tender to Hn 
M.ijestv the IvingHmpiror a suitahle aeknow 
hdgnnnt oi his gr.aeious mesoage to which 
India wall respond with enthusiastic alacrity 

(j?) That this Committee offer its corefl.d 
supjioit to the Government of India in laigoly 
I increasing \oluntary reciuitment during the 
' present ar 

J Tile Sub-Coiumittee arc of opinion that 
fiidia’s cflort should be a voluntary one, 
thatGt IS not necessary at present to ronsieli r 
the question ot conscription 

(ii') That this Committed desire to imjrc's'' 
on the Government the nfcessitv for the grant 
ot a bUhbtUntial number ot King’s Commissions 
to Indians, and urge as a eorollary to this that 
measures Hv" taken tor training the rcupients 
ot these commissions 

(it') That this Committee recommend that 
the Government be invited to consider, without 
delay, the question of a substantial increauc 
of the pay of Indian soldiers. 
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(v) That this Committee desire that the 
question of tnc constitution and devtlopment 
of (a) I'liblicity Bureau and (6) Erainiovmrnt 
Bureau in the vanou^i Tiovmecs bo eomnn'iidt d 
to the favourable cousid ration ot Com rnim iit 

Resources — The ^\')inmittee on Ibsouice- 
submitted tl'e ialloniujT n coniinemiations — 

Resolution 1 — ■ — 'n) “This Conf<r(re{ r - 
cotiim('n(is that piovuiejil and — \\\nn this 
i>< desirable — St ite cominitti's, on thi' fonin i 
of which iion-oflioial Jncli.ni oyiinion ^lionld bv 
adequatdv nprsmtid -liould be tornu d foi 
the purpo c ol advismec (Jov* tiiinml diptrl- 
muits and ol ( ncoiiiaj^iiiL' the pi oplv lo ronMin 
then pri\at( ri ouiri m< iits a-< n(.u]\ a^ pos iblt 
to local piodiiet , m oi h i <o ^a\i nniH < ( >- i.\ 
demands lor i uh\in tianspnil, ind lor lln 
further purpO'.c ot aihisinr Dioitoi^ ot ('i\il 
Supplies as to the sptiial mu'- itns ot inv 
districts and w to th(' eominodde s tor nhi li 
they think tint priotily ^I'oeld Ix^ jim n on lla 

railA\ays ’’ 

(h‘) This Confer(n(e ri eomnn nds thai foi 
the pnrpo ( oJ minniMunj; tin i r oin h udshii» 
to till' pul)b( ind ttu it'on ol 1i ide ( ins( d 

by the eon;r< st on ot tritln on i iilwavs, it n 
m C( ssary that the (hnirnnant slioiild mtli 
as little d( lav as ])os^ d)l( t ■'kt iiii a nn ^ lor tin 
eonstriK tioii bv i1^<11 o' ij\* r tiall J(ji ml ind 
tiansport, ol siilinp; ^liip lor oei an liaiispoil 
and also as lar a-- po^nble ot ‘-t< aiiiships, md 
should by tb ‘ mant ot subside >■ or tuiu ( ^-lons 
fiicoura'Jte tin eonstiiiction ot tin -aim b\ 
private ac;i nen - “ 

2 In the next place, and with tin ‘ aine (nd 
ill view, the Sub Connnitt( ( an p i-n id. dibit 
considerabh dc v. lopne nt is pjssibh in tin 
local production ot war inatenils and ofh. i 
munitions, and that bv oismisinf^ a provnneial 
inachinei V mu( h < ould b(‘ done towards i. dnenm 
tin local ( onsiun]ilion ol mat. ml in < d. d loi 
war use Tin (Xist'in. ot sndi p.ovimii) 
origan IS at ions would il-o the Snli-Connndt. . 
hdi.'Ve, be ustfiilin ]ll(^^'ntlTm oi alleviating 
local irr.'CtularitK s in, and iriflition of, pin.- 
For tin se n asons tin V'’ eoinin. nd to th<' Con- 
ti nmee tin adoption of t'u iollownm Kesoln- 
tion — 

Resolution II — “This Conf.nnf. r.foni- 
mends that provincial, and — wlnn tins is 
d( sirable — J^tat. conniuttds, tin fonn. r 

coii-istinj^ both ol ollu lab and non-ofhciais, 
should be loimed to advise tin ]»roMn( nil 
Controller^ ot IMuidtloius rtgaidmg the iiuasun 
to be adopted tor — 

(a) htimulatiiig the local production of wai 
niati'rials , 

(b) reducing the local consumption of mati rial 

w'anted for war us(> , ^ 

(c) preventing local irregularities in, and 
inflation of , pric. s ’’ 

S For the purpose of giving e fleet to tin* 
foregoing R.'solutioii tin* Sub-Comniitteo think 
Jt necessary that the ]\riinitions B*ard — ^upon 
which it IS desirable that Indians should be 
appointed — should bo in close coiaimunication 
with the proposed committees, and, to this end, 
they recommend that the following Resolution 
be passed — 

Resolution III. — ' This conference recom- 
mends that the Munitions Board should place 
itself in Gominunlcation with the provlaclal and 


f'tate committec'a, where these are formed, for 
the purpose ol orgmisiiig district work in 
connexion witli ll.e supply of materials for 
war Use *’ 

4 III ronneetion with the lU velopmcnt of 
In Ill's It -oiire. s in iood-stnfls ilif' Sub Com- 
nnltt.'hiv. K.i-on lob.li. ve that useful results 
would uenn liom llu uppoiidment in all 
])ioviM.(^— ind \ilvii' tbis is d.’sirablo, 
m SI it s - ot (o rinutti i s aeting in co-operation 
with 111. lo( \1 Du. dm- ol Agrieiiltiire, where 
111 M < \i t Till iiinet.ous o'-ndi committees 

lumid In to I'dn. Ilc' ii.u k ultnrist in the 
difidion ot miking lie b f ]iossiblc ll-c ot 
hi- 1 uid loi til.' pioliKiion ol dill, rent kinds 
o! lood tnll , .ind lo obtain and di'^si'minate 
iidoiin if ion in t le distnds in i < g iid t o faellil les 
lOi pio'iinng b ilili (is ol ill kinds for the 
d. \i n-'pin. id ol ngiunltni. To this end the 
'-nb CoiuiniK. ( siigg. st the .idoiition of the 
lollov ing ill -obit on — 

Resolution IV I’his CoMt.nnce advises 
that piovin.iil and -wliii. this is d.'sii.ible — 
Slit, (oiiinnltus llv toihiM (Consist mg both 
ol otli 1 il- and non ollit i.ib , *• lionid b. foniU'd — 
with, It m r.ssuv, siiboidinab district com- 
iiMtb.s to advis. Ill (onsnhifion W’lth tho 
lof i 1 hii.itofs o) Vgii.nltno' wheie these 
. \i t. Ml iicud lo till po.sibilit j('S of 
d vdi.pi.ig t'l. piodndion of jiulirnlar iood- 
iiiP II d lo lolld. Did pro]iigit< inlorination 
Ilk ly lo b ol V ilm to 111. a o i. ml mist on the 
si!b|((l of m innr , nii pi. irn nt , i te , required 
loi -ndi d' V. lop.m lit ibo to i. oniTni'nd to 
til. (lo\ mm. Ill wbit -f. ps medit bi' taken to 
lanlitdi In. viiloiv.il ion o* w.isi . lands’ 

5 Tidlv, III. Cominitfee n ' oininend that 
thi Miitiilions Food and the vaiious advisory 
fOTiMiiitl < <' eon'^tilnt. d ioi war wmrk should, 
as lar a- this is fon-ist.nt with the public 
lat'r. d-, MsiK' p.rjodaal i oniniuniques or 
n jio't- giving mtorni.il Mill as |.) 111. ir activities, 
n qmi. in. ids, and r< ' nils 

'i'll.' (’oiibnm. thill I. -a s. nilil. d and after 
a nUTiil) I ot palriotii sp rehis ijom men re- 
lir. Sliding .ill'h.ul.s ot opinion li.id been made 
])i ‘fd tin tollowirig risoinboii — 

“Tint tins (Vinfiunci anllioriRis and 
1 . qn ‘ts ITi^ I'ACt 1) my tin Vk rov to (onviy 
toltisVTij. tv tin Eiiig IhriTv lor an c xpri'ssion 
oi li'diis (lutilul and loyal n sjionse to His 
gi leiou- ni. <ind an assurance of her 

d' ti 1 mm i1 'on to eout mim to do In r duty to her 
utmo-l f ipieitv in tin gnat crisis through 
vvlmh till fjiLipin is jU'-sing’’ 

“ Tiiat this Coi.f. n nee cordially endorses 
tin r. comm, ndatioiis submitti d by the Sub- 
Comeiiit.is and ( oninn lids th( in to the early 
eons id. ration of, and for adoption by, tho 
Gov. rnim lit of India and llib Majesty’s Go- 
V. rnnii id ’’ 

War Gifts. — The Viceroy, in closing tho 
Com n nc( , aunonneed the following War 
contributions from tlie Ruling Prinres present* — 

U’s Highness the Gaekwar of Rs, 
Baroda . 15 lakhs. 

His Highness the Maharaja 

SmdUia of Gwalior .. ..15 lakhs a 

year so long 
as the war 
continues. 
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Es. 

His Hmhness the Maharaja of 
Ka'^hmir . . . . '5 lakhs. 

His HiKhnrss the Mahaiaja of 

Jaipur., . . . . .5 lakhs. 

His Highnoss tho ^lahaiao of 
Ivutch . , . . . , . . 1 lakh a j ('iir 

loi the p( - 
110(1 of tile 

Will 

His HigliTK^ss the ISLiharaja of 
Alwar . . . . .1 lakh 

His Highnoss th( Maharaia 

Jam Sahib of AawMiidgnr 31akhsa-V(ar 
as long as 
Ihe w u 
lasts 

Post Conference Work — If is not possible 
at this stag! to summaii-t tin woik whitli 
followed th( mo( ting o^ th( C’onti^rdiK 

because th( did ot tfu wai caim so siidddih 
that none of the bodes const it nt ( d has \»t 
prt'sc'iiti d th( ir ri'poits The mam neti\iti<s 
were directed to tin provision ot mem, mum- ; 
tions and mom v The provision ot mm h.id 
already b( m tikm in hand by tin CVntial ; 
Eecruiting Eoarc , whosi aftivitus wck 

redoubled Strong organisations wt re estab- 
lished in ev( ry Proviimi and many Nativi 
States and iin u cann pouiing in IMk' main [ 
recruiting centres vvi k tin Punjab and tin 
United Pio\inc('s, lyfiuli ran a mfk xnd in r k ' 
race, although the actual Ujuk s have not Ix'di 
publjslud it is iiiub'islood tint at tin tinu ol 
the d(H’laration ol tin' .iiinistice ov’^cr 4")(),()0n, of ' 
the half million nu n asKi'd loi had Ik i n ('iiioll. d ' 
Eecruiting wms slojipi d on tlie Ihth Nov^'i mix r, 
win ri after tin pn -war prac tici s vvi k' k -i stab- 
lished Tilt jirovision ot munitions Inul alii id> 
l)( di lindtitaken b^ tin Munitions lioaid, 
whose actnitus both in the dinctioii ol mauii- 
feture and collection wti< lajndh expandtd. 
The resouiet's ot India Wt it* dtvt loped with 
a rapidity in vei reai In d Ix'iort* in \v industiu s 
Were t'stabbshed, old mdn^trn s wi it' e vjiandt d, 
and the armies luiiiislit cl troin India wt'it* 
made largely mdepciidtnt ot suppln s from 
the over-bunlt nt d tactorn s ot England 
Clreat aetivitv was maniftsttd in the laisiiig 
of a great war loan, with tin rt'siilt that contrai y 
to the gt'in ral t'\pc elation, tht jirodint wa-. 
c'Vt'n larger than in lui? This is dt alt with 
in a special section (qv St com! War Loan) 
Amongst tin* special lloaitls s(t uj) ware the 
Central Publicity lioaid, which at once iindt i- 
took an active prop.iganda, winch wais c xt'cutt*d 
through tin* iin dium ot provincial loards, 
and w'as siuetsstnl, tlio Cmfral Foodstnifs 
and Trans poit Jioaid, designed to faeilitatt* 
the equitable distribution of suppln s , this 
was merged in the offite of tin* Food Conti ollt i. 
when th(* (Xtiiisive larJure* of the rams macL 
the distribution of food supplies a matter ot 
special imiiortanco , a Ccntial Comimications 
Board, whose work it was to co-ordinate thi* 
working of the railways , and a Central Employ- 
ment and Labour lioard, which aimed at 
furnishing Government with the necessary 
labour and afterwards assisted in the work of 
demobilisation. 


Further War Contribution.-— In Soptem 
ber 191 S a further stc'p was taken in the direction 
ot the participation of India in the cost of thi* 
war, the non official mi mber*-' of the Imperial 
Legislalivi Council acc( pled by a very large 
nuionlv a piopo'^al that India •-liould take i 
' l.ug( i ■-h lie than she does at pres< nt in respi rt 
ol tin* cost ot the milit.irv loici s raised or to bt 
liaised in the conntiv Tin* Finance Me mix r 
in placing this biton tlie Council ])ohited out 
that prioi to tin w ii the normal Tcciintmenr 
ol combatants ioi tin* Indnii Army was only 
I ibout 15,000 mm a yi ar in tin year ('uding 
M ly 1917, tins had bun raised to 121,000 arnj 
I in the lollovving vi'ar, that ending on the :31st 
I May 1918, to ovir 300,000 The (Toyeriiunnt 
! Inwvcvtr did not think that tins figure vv.w 
, siuinniit .iiul during tin ncrnitmg ymr which 
(omrmini'd on the Jst of .Tune 1018 liv'd tlx 
quota ot c'onibil int n ( niitiin'iits at half a 
mill. on nn n to lie laisi cl by yolnutaiy endeavour 

Tin elTed of this cl* Msion wns ye'iy largi'lv 
to niise tin* iiotmal stn nglli ot the army iji 
India Tin* oidinaiy peaee stnngth ot tlM 
Inclran jxiilion ol tins aiiny may be takui 
loinjlilv at 1()0,0U0 mm and in n'spect of tin so 
tin noimal co t t.ills upon India even thon',!!! 
tin nn n may In* t iiqiloyed witli t \pcditioii.uy 
loiees oiilsidi India 

India th<‘r<*ioie d< rid( d in the t( ims of the 
rt mini ion, to take ov( i as liom tin 1st of April 
1018 tlio noimil (Ost of 200,000 additional 
inm, laising v\hit may lx called the normal 
( ost .iimv to d0,0()0 nn n , and trom tin* Lt 
\niil 1010 to t ik( ovirtln* normal cost in 
100,000 men mem 

'J’hese , vyitli ollnr war cliargi s assumed lii 
Indni, woik out to a graiiel tot.il ot £45 millioii 
i-'suiuni'j tli.it tin v\ u would eonlinui until tin' 
list Maiih lOM) 

It is piopo'M d tint this additioual oxpemli 
tun shall be limnctd in tin mam fiom .m 
I XC(“'S piofits ta\, but tin* cb'tails will 
dmieb d bv the Imjxii.il bi gisl.itne (’ouinil 
m the ordinary Budgi t 'Session, namely, M.areh 
1910 

! other Contributions — Tlic contiibution 
J in moiie v or in kind loi Vvar Purposes irniii 
I linlian iiilcis and every el. ms ot the Indian 
I p( ople aie large T"p to March 1018 marly 
I £1,000,000 had Ixm given to the Imperial ^ 
I Indi.xn Eelief Fund hospitxl ships, motor 

' e.irs, ambulances, maelnne guns, and aeroplaix^ 

' have been |K)Ure d m the ISizam ot Ilvderabnl 
! h.is m.xint.imed two n'giineiits at the tiont 
I throughout the war and his total gifts excenl 
in value £700,000, bi lore the end of I'd!! 
j the 'Euling Princes had given gitts in ca^h or 
I in 1 md v.xlin d .it £1,000,000 Piovincial Mar 
I ]'’unds and Funds tor comforts for the troop-* 

I haw Inen tally maintained bv the chanty 
and Ik no violence of allckxsses of Indians 
I The total sum of all these gifts and contn 
' butions it m impossible to estimate accurateJv 
blit they can hardly be of a value less than 
£',000,000. 

With the Delhi Conference of April 191^ ^ 
new stream of gifts and donations began ffom 
the Indian Princes and communities. J 
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SECOND WAR LOAN. 


The* reasons wliich rond^ red imperative the 
raising of a second largf* Indian war loan are 
fully explained in dealmg with the Budget, under 
tlie section Finance (qv ), tin y are bru flv tliat it 
was desirable to rai&o in India the vhole ol 
the hundred injllions stiTlmg winch Indi i 
undertook to contribute to the co‘>t ol thr war 
so as to make thmint''ina] debt, and not lAternal 
debt, also that the Gov( nment of India has to 
incur such heavy ( xpe nditiin in India on account 
of the war that it was necessary to iiirnisb it with 
ample funds The second Indian wai loan wa- 
for an unlimited amount , it was announce d 
that the whole proceeds w'ould be handed o\( r 
to the British Gov(>rnnunt as part of the < ontri- 
bution to the war. Tin loan w’as diMded inlo 
two main parts — 

(I) la) O^per cent. Income-tax Fiee 

Wai Bonds 1021, 


(h) 

ic) 

id) 


192‘t, 
1<)25, 
1028, and 


(IT) Post Ofllee 5-vears Cash Cirtiikati's 
Yield of the Loan — Expe ciations of the pro- 
bable yield ol tin loan \vi ri pitcln d on a con'pa- 
rativoly modt'st scale It was thought that the 
loan of 1917 hid( xliau^t( din substantial d( gn ( 
the supply ol loanable' c.vpitalin India, and tliat 
It would be impossible to ri vive tin jnopaganda 
fervour which brought such results in tin previ- 
ous year. These anticipations how( V( r ws re 
uneluly conservative and tin n snlt^ Mirpas'-t d 
those ot 1917 in suminari'-mg thf roiilt* tin 
Officiating Contioller of Ciunney, m a npoit 
an the Loan, wrote — 

“The mainsiction of tlie 1918 loan has Ka- 
llsed neaily 511 erort s,and tlie nnmlx r ol appli- 
cations WM-. no less than 103,282 The Po->t 
Office section ot tin' 1917 loan ri alis(*d 4^ crores, 
the number ot applications being 82,000, and 
it is probable that even bi iter re suits will be 
obtained through the Post Office section this 
year The full signifleancM of tIn'Sf' figuu's wall 
be appreciated by consideration of tin l.iet that, 
previous to the war, the large-.t rupi e loan raise d 


in India in recent years was that of 1906, which 
amounted to crores, the number of tenderois 
being only 1,172 , and itis piThaps not too much 
f.o hope that we have now in ('Xistence the germ 
of a larg(‘ class of n'litnrs, tlic investment of 
\vhose ‘-avings in public loans should, in future 
years, b( of almoit incalculable v'aliie in further- 
ing tile dLV{ lopment ot the country ” 

7’he ]aig( st sub-^criptions came from Bengal, 
w'hfre tin controllers of the ]ute industry in- 
vesti'd I.irg( bloeks of their war piotlts in the 
loan The tolloAving table shows the distribu- 
tion of tli(‘ subscriptions throughout india — 


Bs 

Bengal 19,81,27,800 

Bombvy — 

In India 13,88,08,200 

In British Treasury Bills .. 52,09,300 

Punjab — 

In India .. . .. 3,74,45,700 

In British Treasury Bills 2,50,000 

nmted Provinc(’S 3,76,78,700 

Madras 3,37,00,900 

Burma 1.71,98,600 

Bihar and Orissa .. .. .. 77,13,000 

Ci'iilial Provinces 56,93,500 

Assam .. .. 8,63,800 

Minor Administrations .. .. 1,25,85,700 

H\d('iabad State 1,00,30,30(1 

Mvsou ESTATE — 

In India .. 16,31,500 

In British Treasury Bills .. 30,00,000 

Baroda State 30,00,000 


Total . 51,29,49,000 


It IS not( worthy that Madras had the largist 
number ot investors, although as regards the 
total amount renlised that Piesidtney staiuL 
onh fifth in the abov(' li«t, wliile B( ngal, wdiu li 
h(.i(is the list, was only fifth as ri gaids flu 
number of laVi'stors 


The total of the subscriptions in the main section of the loan including subscriptions under 
the Government Scheme to iacilitatc investment by its offici is show n in tin- following table — 


- 

54 per cent 
War Bonds 
1921 

54 pi r cent 
War Bonds , 
192 J 

1 

51 pi r cent 
War Bonds, 

1 1925 

! 

5} prreent 
War Bonds, 
1928 

Total. 


Rs. 

Bs. 

r Bs. 

Bs 

Rs. 

(t) Main Pection . . 

23,28 25 100 

1,70,91,100 

3 51,34,600 

21,91,39,500 

50,44,90,^^00 

(if) British Trea-ury Bills 

01,00,000 

.... 

7,50,000 

10,09,300 

84,59,300 

(iff) Government Scheme. 

8,89,700 

1,12,500 

1,85,600 

5,56,300 

17,44,100 

Total 

23,98,14,800 

1,72,03,600 

8,63,70,200 

22,13,05,100 

51,46,93,700 
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THE MILITARY EFFORT. 

1 At tho oiitbrralv of the war the strength I Woundep — 


of the Army in India was- 
British Oflict rs 
British oth( 1 ranks . . 
Indian Banks — 

Serving 
Beserdsts 
Kon-Comb vt\nts — 

Indian 


4,744 

72,200 

34,707 

4'),(.00 


2 During tho war the Go\> rmui nt oUndi i 
ncruited 757,447 combat, ints .md 401,012 
non combatants or a giand total ot 1,161 IsO 
men — all on a \oluntary ba-.is 

3 The nnmb( rs sent on a((i\( serMcc fiom 
India since tin' oiitbre ak ol war ^Vl i« — 


Biitish Otbeers 
liiiti‘-h otht 1 lanks . . 

Indian Officers 
Indian oth( r ranks 
Indian non-(ombatants 
Animals 

4 TIk‘^( tot ils r( pn s( nt 
to Fiance, Ea'-t Atrna, 

(including CTallipoh and Pal stuii 
\dtn and the' l\isian Gull 


2 5,040 
l<)()4n4 
15 017 
5 58 721 
>01,0 5 5 
]74,&I(> 

the nnmix rs nl 
opot iini,i I>g\|)t 
) S.donil.a, 


IBritish I 

1 Indian 

Totil j 

'ro France 

18,051 

5,403 

131,406 


3’o East Alrica 

' 46,93(. 


To Mesopota- 



mia 

107,551 

1 588,717 


1 0 Egypt 

19,1()(. 

, 1J(),150 


To Galipoli . 

00 

' 4,4281 


To Salonika 

60 

1 4,038 


To Ad en 

7 3S6 

, 20,213 


To Pel ^1 an Gull 

068 

1 29,157 



219,534 

953,374 

=1,172,008 i 

Biitislnanks 


sent troni 


1 


India to 




England 


•• 

42,430 

Grand total 


i 

1,215,338 


5 Besides aM--istant( uiub'Kd in men and 
.inimalb gnat assi^t<uK( MU'- nndeud in the 
matter ot material supplies and stores 
The lolloping flgiiub aie iiitiu bting — 
Bailway Material — 

Track 1,S7I Miles 

Vehicles 5,990 

Locomotives ■ . . . . 2ti79 

Girders 13,073Lft. 

BrVERCRAFT — 

SG'amers and barge's . 883 

Anchor boat-, and dinghies . > 500 

Timber . . 10,000,0000 ft 

6 The total number of casualties among 
Indian troops were — 

Deaths from ail Causes— 

Indian Ofliccrs . . . . 691 

Other ranks .. .. 25,186 

Non>coinbatants .. •• 10,810 


Indian Officers 
Otlu 1 I auks 
Non-combatants 
Missino — 

Indi.an OfTuers 
Otiii r ranks 
Non-i ombatants 
Prison [ rs— 
iM,li in Otliee rs 
Otln I r ink- 
Non-t omb itants 
rh< lollnwiii} 


to Ineliui 
OJ Mai ^ 

A le ( ori.i ( VO'.s 
Mill! ii\ CiosH 
Oieb I ol lliilnh Tndi i 
hull m Oieb i ot Ab ut 
Indiin Dntmgui'-he el Se 1 
Me. M.eki! 

Meutotious SeiMet Mt dal 
Fp lull l)e (Or ition 
Kn- lan De < oi.itum 
It. ill m 1)« eoration . 

1>( lei in Die eir.ition 
te 1 Inan ])< e oration 
Jy^vjiti.ui l)< coration 


1,463 
57,045 
• 781 

43 
1,302 
174 

218 
7,147 
1,725 

decorations we re awarde d 


oldie is dtiiing the' llist four years 


10 

48 

248 

796 

2, (MO 
910 
58 
137 
25 
15 
151 
3 


Military Expenditure. 

S* ate ment showing the {xpenditme incurred 
by the (lose mine nt ol ludiieiii .le'ount ot tlio 
Mai up to the 31st M.iie li 1018 — 

(1) liKie.i-,( in net niiht.m e v- £ 
penelituie in the \e,n- 1014-15 to 
1017-lS vs eoiniiai'd Mutli tlie pre - 

c/ar Slab ol i\peiuUtiin { ip ) 111 
1913-14 .. . 16,500,000 

(2) Jncie'ase in politu .il ('Kfie luli- 
tuie', mainly 111 Pe 1 -.la, liom 1914-15 

to 1017-18 1,300,000 

(5) iNpeiulituie on aeee^niit ol 
the M"ai iiu iiri e (i in tile CivilDe pait- 
nieiit in India liom 1914-15 to 
1917-18 ... . 250,000 

(4) lute le st , sinking hinel nnel 
othe i (h.iige s dm mg 1917-18 in con- 
n< ction M'ltb India’s coiiti ibution 
ol £ 100 million . . 6,000,000 

! (5) Fnik nditin e ineiirri'd m Eu- 

' gl.jul bs bhe* S eielaiy ol State lor 
i India horn 1014-15 to 1917-18, re- 
pp se ntmg mainly the value ol stores 
best .it s»>a and the (.ost ot marine 
, insuiauet. 650,000 

I Total .. 24,700,000 

! Stateme nt showing the cash contributions 
! made hv the g< Tie ral public towards the' expense s 
i of the wai up to the ‘list August 1918 — 

' £ 

By the* rulers and peoples of the 


vai loiis Indian States 
By j^iv.ato individuals 
in Brltiish India 


and bodies 


Total 


2,466,200 
68,300 
2,524,600 
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RED CROSS WORK. 


The Joint War Committee of the Order of 
St John of Jemsalem and the British Ktd 
Cross Socl^tv, Indian Branch, came into being 
on 2nd Aiiiust I'llO and has btsm ri'sponsibh 
for the provision ot almost the whole of the 
supplies ot comforts for th(' sick and wounded 
ever since TTp to the end ot 1017 its own 
resources h<Kl to lx supph'mc'nb d by grants 
from the Home Committee but the giuuroiis 
response to the *' OCJl D VY” appeal made 
by all classes in India secured ils flnanci.il 
position and for the p<i4. yeai it has not onlj 
been self-supporting but can regarel the futUK 
without an Me ty 

Their Exci llencu's thi Vic< rov. Laelv Chelms- 
ford and th< Comm.imb r-in-Cliu 1 an the Jhisi- 
dent. Lady Biesidcnt and Viet -I’lesieh nt 
resptctivelv ot the Committee, tlu' aftaiis oi 
which aie m.niagt d bv a General Committee 
compose d as lollems — 

♦The iron’bh Sir Claude Hill, Iv C S 1 , C 1 E 
ICS (Chau man) 

Colonel Su Lawless IL ppt i , Kt , B E (Vict - 
Chairman Boiiibci:>) 

The non’bh Mi W E Cium QBE (Viee- 
Chairman, Calcutta) 

♦The Hon’ble Mi \V M Hailey, C S 1 , C I.E 
(Vii c-Chauman, Delhi) 

♦Lady BingLy 
♦Lady Ret d 
♦Miss Darbvshire 

♦Liert -Gent lal T J O’DoniielLC B DSO 
The llon’blt' Sir William Vme'eut K1 
The Hon’blc Sii llolx'rt Gillan, KCST 
♦The Ilon’ble Maior-Gt nt lal W 11 Eelwarels 
CB ,CM G ,1M 

Tlie llnn’blc Tir John M'ood, Iv C I E , C S I , 
CIE 

The Hon’bk Sii Hamilton Grant, KCIE, 
CSI 

♦The Hon’blc !Mr 11 Sliaip, C S i , C 1 E 
J L Mafft-y, Esq , C I E , I C S 
♦Lieut -Colonel H Austt n Smith, CIE. 
IMS. 

♦H B Phelps, Esq 
•G Rainy, Esq , C I E , T C S 
Lieut -Col P S M , Burlton, I A 
The Revd James Blaek, O B E M A 
♦Lieut -Col H Ross, O B E , I M S 
W J Litster, Esq , 0 B E. (Honoiary 

Treasure r) 

Major A L Davies 
E J Buck, Esq ,CBE 
The Hon’blc Mr Piirshotamdas Thakuidas 
The Hon’ble Raja Sii Rampal Smgh , K C I E 
The Hon bio Rai Bahadur 0iaudri Lal 
Chand, QBE 

Major J. C Coldstream, I.A. (General Secre- 
tary). 


Those wliosc names arc marked* form the 
Working Committte which la assisted bv a 
Eniaiict* Sub-Committee and a Medical Sub- 
Committee 

111 the beginning of 1918 a pchemc of re- 
organization of Red Cross woik thioughout 
India and Bniina was adopted as the result ot 
nhich eaeh Province became practically autono- 
mous as legards its o^vn Red Cross work The 
w.ints of IMiIiLirv hospitals situated within tlu 
boundaries of a Provinci became its own special 
c-iri' and were met by a Provincial Coinmitbe 
which administered Provincial Funds and 
oiganized Work Parties and other supples 
Piovmccs also wiie most gencious in sendiu" 
snpplns of clothing and other eonitorts to tin 
Bombay D( pot ’Phe (tem'ral Committie thus 
nlnvid ol the supervision of Iwal work m.is 
( iialded to conee utiate its i neigu '- on co-ordiiiat 
mg R<‘d Cross woik thioughout Indi.', to tali 
the imasUKs iieci'ssaiv to aviud over-lapping, 
to eviiise C( IK lal control ovi r the o[xualions 
ol the Bombay Depot and to aiiangc foi supplies 
reuuiK d bv Commissions oveistas The iisiilt 
of the rc-oigaiii.ation provid mostsatisfactoi> 

Depot at Bombay — This depot wprk(d 
direitlv undei ilie loiiit Wai Committee It 
was rcspoiisiole tor supplies to Commissions 
overseas, to the Main Field For'^e, to Hospital 
Ships and Tr.ims anel its stoics were availabh 
for the u-c ot Piovnncial Committees on the 
r.ire occasions when they re'quircd anything 
they w'e le unable to se>cur(' themselves V 
v.ist qiuntity ol artaeles were pui chased lot alL 
Sonit had to be obtained tiom England and in 
aeldition generous supplies of garments made 
by M'^oik Parties were leceive d not only troni 
all parts ot India and Burma butliom Austiali.v, 
Ne'W' Zealand and the* Far Fast The total 
number ot packages despatched during tlu 
months Ianuar>-No\embe r 1018 w^as J6,^)77 
valued at Us. 22,01 , 3-0 and the total 
since August 2iid, 1910, was 43,050 valued at 
Rs 04,05,831-0-0 

Provincial Work — Space' does not 
peiniit oi giving moie than the barest outliix 
ot the aetmtie.s of the various Piovincial 
Centres Diuing the' Joint War Comnuttec’s 
Financial yc'ai ending ‘Gst July 1918 articles 
ol clothing and comforts of an approximate 
value oi Rs 11,0^, 2^0-1 0 Were supplied to 
local British and Indian War, etc , hospitaL, 
to the Red f’rosR Depot, Bombay, for Miro- 
potamia and in son?c case's direct to Mesopo- 
t.imia and elsewhere; be side's arranging motor 
and launch outings, and numberless Hncma 
and other entertainments tor the patients both 
British and Indian 

Funds. — As has been mentioned above tlx* 
mam sourc« of Iiie'ome of the^ Joint War Com- 
mittee has been the “ OUR DAY ’ Fimd. 'Thi* 
Fund was rcysed as the result of an appeal b> 
Ills Excellency the Vicerov and amounted to 
the magnificent sura of over 122 lakhs. Com- 
mittees were constituted all over India and 
Burma for the purpose of organising contri- 
butions which were obtained not only in the 
form of subscriptions but by means of f^tes 
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and race meetings, etc , the aale of flags and 1 ciirtaiU d during 1018 10 motor vehicles Were 

Postal Seals, and in this way all classes were supplied during th( flnancial ^eal 1117*18 of 
enabled to ht Ip according to thur means which a were ambulautts, S were thars-a-bancs 
The largest individual donations wire those oi and 2 wcie Ionics, 
a lakh each tiom His Exalted Jlighness tin 

Ni7am and Ills Highness tin* Maimraja ol Mesopotamia — The relli f of th^ sick and 
Jodhpur, w'hile the Calcutta and tin West ol w'oundi d in lih ‘•opot luda continues to be the 
India Tun Clubs each contrilniti d 2 Jaldn 1 piiiu ipal coiHeru ol tlu' ioint War Committee. 
Of the suras collect! d in each piovmce each | 'I'hen are now 4 depots in that countiy, tu2., 
Provincial Committee n tamed in its luiid^ I at Jiasra. Amarah, Iviit and Baghdad, while 
sufficient to provide tor its local raid, tin { a ''tli ha^ n cmtlv Im en establishi d at Haraadan 
balance being nmittfd to Simla for the ns< oi 1 m rm*>ia Dining tin* period lanuary- 
the Joint War (Jommittt'P I his hakniei \o\i mbi 1 l‘)J8, 12 004 paekagi's valui'd at 

amounting to about Its 89,54,000 is k* pt in a Ks I S,4 {,29 5-8 0 w. le sent to Mesopotorala 

separate account on whuh Ihe Tomt Wir iioiu tUi P>ombav l)i pot making a total since 
Committee draws as may be IK cessaic Bi sub s 2nd August 1910 ol 28 149 iiai Uages valued at 
the lielp thus atiorded th(' Tomt W.ii Comimtti'e IN 47 5( < 155 - 8-0 lii addition ngnlir con- 
has continued to reCc ivt m rv^ g( m loiis aid sigriim nts have be< n m nt by Iht kady Carml- 
from the public in tlu lorm of siibsciipiions and ‘hat I’s Btiigil Wonu 11 s W'ar Fund to Ainarali. 
donations The amount ol sueli eliiiing tlu 'I’lu* Bed Cross Conimissloiu'i vnd ills stat! 

period 1st Januaiv, list Docimlier 1918 h.is Iiavo lx . u unr< mitting 111 tht 11 t Oorts to do all 

bt'tn IN 3,00 914-5-11 The total ineonu they can tor tliosi st iMiig with tin Forfcs and 

ol the Joint Wai Comnntt v during tins ptiiod tiieii woik lias ht < n ol iiustimable value and 
has been Rs 42,49,205-5 9 while the t. xpendituit. hai bun highlv appriciakd by thos(' best 
has been IN 30,70,745-7-9, h a\mg a balame fitl' el to judgt oJ it 
on the .31st Dect niber 1918 of IN 5,74,519-1 1 0 

This balanct' dex's not include tlu' balance ol Other places — \t the leqiiest of the Homo 
the ‘ OUlt DAY" Fund which is kt pt in i 1 Commitl(< supiilus \alntd at JN 90,034-1-0 
S( parate account and amounts, ivlusivt ol j and Rs 71011 bet n sent to the Red 

aciTUed mti’rest to IN 42,04,000 | CiO'-s Comini'-sioiu i in k-ust Alricii and at 

The duty ot t'lo supply 01 motor am- 1 Alcxandiia, lespt ('tivtl> , wnih small coiisigu- 
bulances having been nuognist d as dt'vohmg numls ol spicts, < tc , art> rt gularly suit to 
on Governu'cnt c Npeuditurc 011 tlu si was gieatl> I Salonika loi the use of Indiaus scis mg there. 

WOMEN’S WAR WORK IN INDIA. 

In England women’s war work divides if sell a certain pioportion set themsf Ives to acquire 
into (1) Voluntary work, such as th(‘ making -.mb partial training would lit themforseml- 
of comforts aud bandages, unskilled attendant skilled iiursing and tkrual posts. The rest 
in hospitals, the serving ot c<inU<ns, r« < re- are lontent to go only so far as their native 
ations huts, etc ,(2) Paid work, utflist mainh < omnnm slinwdness will carry thimi. In this 
connected with the luaniifactuie of munilion way-'cvc ralhunduds ot worm 11 havi* during the 
now co-cxtensivc with every kind of miiitar 5 year b 'Com<‘ ols< rvici to India, and incidentally 
and civil activity, pn judici s hampi ring to wom(9i'.s work in this 

country have bioki 11 down 9'lio mobi- 

In India for the first three V( ars of the war lisation ol woman-power whii h took place in 
(with tlm e\C(‘ptioii ol tlu' paid V. A D’s m 1918 v>ras largi ly dm to the initiative of the 
ho*. pitals), only the field oi \oluntarv woik WMS Vssoeiation ol lliii vi rsity Wojnfii in India, 
occupied by wojmii. During 1918 wmimn’s riiis liody established Bureaux in Calcutta and 
war work 111 India entered a m w phase'. 'I’lu Borab.ay, opi ix'd up new fii Ids of work, found 
development was remarkable not so mmh from suitable woun 11 ami ri gulat' d the market 
tile numUrs involved as because they tausid gt mTallv Late r Bure aiix wiie loimed in Delhi, 
women’s work to be se'en Irom a new angle Simla and J^oona The* Bombay Government 
It has always been assiime'd that the l'lngli''h- opi'in <1 a National Se iviee* Bureau which under- 
woman in India is cm r\ at ed by the climate tak< s soim* ol the <1 at i< s of tin Women’s Bureau, 
dependent on frequent changes to the lulls Simla maelc the Wome'u’s Bureau the official 
technically unskilled, and, trom her social ehanue I lor the recruitment of women, and 
position, unwilling to undertake any kind ol I he use fulness of the 8imla Bureau is rapidly 
Imrd work. The gnndiug pressure of war ha^ iin re'asmg 

driven a small h^ndlul ol Englishwoman to Indian women have so far taken small part 
abandon their state of stmi-orie'ntal seclusion in tin* movement. One or two have stepped 
'Dus pressure maelc itself telt in tw^o wmys — Into the medical posts vacated by the English- 
first the sailing orders cut woiue'u off from the ir women culle el up tor military work. On the 
Usual freedom ol coming and going to and from othe r hand their voluntary services, under the 
Europe, in the second place the Scarcity ol heading of ‘‘Comforts’’ have been most re- 
new men to fill up vacancies caused by those markable. They have shown a generosity, 
who had gone on service obviouslji pointed to t* nacity of purpose and steadiness in the fulhl- 
some mobilisation of woman-power. The reserve mont of duties undertaken, unsurpassed by 
thus reveled is small but worth mobilising women of any other race in the Empire, 

Medical women have been taken from civil Comforts.— -During the early years of the 
and put into military work, and a sprinkling war nine-tenths of the energies of women were 
uf unemtHoyed gr^uato women has been dis- occupied in supplying Comforts^ for the 
covered aad utilised. Of the unskilled remainder ill-equipped troops in Mesopotamia, East Africa 
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and Egypt. During the year a change of policj'i comforts of the nature of luxuries is still sent, 
to meet the changed circumstances ol ouriBut towards the close of the year the place 
armies took place. To quote the Indian | of these has been taken by books, materials 
Comforts for the Troops Fund Repoit “ It ■ for outdoor and indoor games, etc., etc. . in 
is now recognised on all hands that Co'vemmenl j the earlier stages of the war when local res oure^^s 
issues of clothing and loodstuffs arc HUfricicntl\ | had not been developed and communications 
ample, and ^varied and do not require to be | were defccti\c otReerh had nomeans of obtaining 
supplemented by prnale c ffoit to the same ismall articles of luxury except through the 
extent as before. The Funcl lia'^, therefore' {Comforts Fund 'J'his has ceased to be thp 
gradually aimed at a policy oi c one c ntrat ing! ease, and it was considered inconc ct in princj 
on the physical and nu utaf rcc ical ion of tln'iile to continue to apply charitable funds to 
troops. A considerable quantity of Material the provision of comforts for oflicers." 

The following is a list of the chief comforts fund m India showing the ladies responsible 
for their administration — 


Name of Fund. 


Ifon. Secretary. 


Administered by 


Indian Comforts for the Troops Fund 

Women’s Branch of the' Bombaj ITcsichncy 
War and lleliil Fund 

Lady Carmichael’s Bengal Women’s War 
Fund 

Calcutta Brandi, National Indian Associa- 
tion 

Lady O’Dwyer’s Punjab Comforts Fund 

Northern Unite d Comfort s Fund 

Lady Robertson's Cential Provinces Com- 
forts Fund 

Burma Branch, Indian Comforts Fund 

Bihar and Onssa .. .. 

Ladles War and Relief Association, 
Secunderabad . 

War Gifts, Delhi 

Kashmir 

East Indies Station Na\al Fund 


IVfis Barslow 


H. 


E 


Lady Clielmsforcl, 


Mrs Orr., 
Mis. Wyncss 
Mis. Du\al 

Mis. Wall 


Lady Willmgclon. 


1 G( neral 
Si'crdary, 
W. R 
Gourlav, 
Esq. C I.E. 


I Lady 
Ronaldbhay. 


Lady O’Dwycr. 
Committee, 


Mrs. Vale 
Mrs. Maude 


Lady Robertson. 
Committee. 


Mis, Dwanc 


Mrs. Ramsay 


Lady Fraser. 

Mrs. Hailey. 

First Assistant to Resident 
Mrs Gaunt. 


Madras and the United Piomuccs have demoted themselves almost cxelusivclj to Red 
Cross rather than to comforts woik. 

Medical Work — In .Tune 1917 the Go^- 1917. The work of this unit having been 
ernment of India applied to the womc n’'^ ' favourably reported on, a second was called 
medical profession and cspieiallv to the A'-so- tor and 4 members commenced work at tb*' 
ciation of Me dical Wom( u m India to pioMch Hyslop War Hospital, Seeiindcrabad, on June 
volunteers for civil me die al work in ordei that Jst, 1918. About the same time, one Lade 
more officers of the I M S might b( sttlrcc for doctor was appointed as Medical Officer to 
service at the front. A number of medical tiie Station Hospital Dagshai, to assist m 
women came forward, but owing to certain siK'cial research work on malaria. All the''e 
difficulties which arose it was found impo'>6ible women arc graded as civilian practitioners, sign 
to provide them with civil employ ment. Their an agreement for a period of 6 months* service, 
services were therefore placed at the disposal and receive pay at the rate of Rs. 18 per day 
of the military authorities for employment They work directly under the military authori* 
m military hospitals and the first unit of 8 ties. A Committee composed of medical 
members commenced work at the Freeman .women representing the Association of Medical 

Thomas Hospital, Bombay, on November &th,| Women In India and the Countess of Duflerin’^ 
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Fund ad vibes the military authorities as to the 
filling of appointments and vacancies. 

Nursing. — There has been a considerable 
Increase in the number of women wdio ha^e 
taken up nursins as a tempoiarv proff^sicn 
or for the duration of the war Thc^e woimn 
are generally known as V. A D ’s. Tlu mini- 
mutn qualification which such a woman musi 
possess is tin First Aid and Home Nursing 
Certificates ol the Sf John's Ambulance Asso- 
ciation, or tlu Biitish E,( d Cio^s Society 01 otlu i 
similar body Successlul (anclulati's lor tbu 
work an appointed on probation loi a perio'l 
of one month with pay . 100 On tlu ( \- 
piration ot tlu' piobationarv p< nod, Uu \ vill 
It appointed, be under contract as timpoiaiy 
nurses lor a iuitlu 1 p( nod of si\ months with 
pay Us 150 per menstra Icmpoiaiy nnisi^ 
thus engaged may he n -engaged loi fnither 
pciiods of SIX months witli p<i> 175 pt 1 
mensem hath nni'-c has to pay h< r own 
messing (ay( rage Its (lO per iiKnistin, jnon 01 
less) washing and ^harc ot p 1 onal s( ivanl 
uniform, bedding limn, (t( All partnulai^ 
may he had iiom tlu (u'lu ral Secnl.ny, 
St. John’s AmbnlaiKc A'^socudion, Indian 
][( adcpiarti rs, Simla, and Delhi Op to date 
.140 nurses have hre 11 rccrniteel, the majoidN 
ot whom are serving m milit.iiv hospit.ds in 
India. liesuli's tho'-e* wjio have, e nrolkd the m- 
sclvcs as tcmporaiy nurses, maii’v women ha'Se 
gone through the piclimiiiary training in < e ^san 
lor cnrolme lit, and could be made us« ol'^houlel 
the demaud loi V A. D’s mere a^e at auv mo- j 
ment. At present the supply se e ms to he m 
excess ot tlie eleraanel The lollowiiig figuie'- 
will show to what extent the dcsiic loi training 
was stimulated by the war 


Ccitiflcatcsfoi Certificates for 
First Aid. Home Nursing 
1911 .. .. 1,500 121 

1014 .. .. 5,660 403 

3 917 . 8,900 932 

Thus in SIX years it is se'cn Uiat.thc demand 
lor tiaiiung increased about 900 pci cent, 
under e ,i( h he ad 

As the. V A. D’s arc rarely entiustcel with 
an> but suboidinatc, unskilhd woik in hospi- 
tals, it will be re all ed tliat the' tiannng is of 
small ^aIllc and leads to nothing. Women 
with an> real taslr tor nur'-ing as a career 
should pul Uumsclves Ihioiigh the full pre- 
war training. 

Clerical Work — Tlio most remarkable 
el< v< lopiiu 111 of women’s woik during the 
Vi ai ]ia b( e n the opi ning of e le rie al w^ork in 
<Jo\(rnmcnl otiucs to w'oiut n Among the 
(»e)V( inmcnt otlu IS wim li hav(' “diluted ’’ the 
laboui ot ollie e is uiiel non e olumusione el ofiiters 
by women aie thi otlie(s of the Postal 
Ceiisois, the li I ]\r Odieis J 01 d( e oding 
lehgiam,, the Mildeiy Aeeouiits Depart- 
uit III , Ijic Army Clolhing De'pait menl : 
(h(‘ Ibnltarkat Ion OlUees Alihtnrv I'ostal 
J3as(()tti(( , ami ]]iigade> OllK ( s. ’J’iie sahirie s 
paid \ar\ iiom Its ]()() jk 1 im use m 1 o Its. 270, 
as the higlu r salain s aii paul in the eities 
when Jiousing ae e omiiioelal lejii is (‘Xt le me ly 
elillie ult, ami K ids high, the elithreiiee isiiolbO 
great as it looks on juipe 1 

Canteen Work— 'Jliis is sometimes paid 
uul somet'ines unpaid A hw women arc 
working loi tlu A Ai C.A. 'J he mo^-t Iniport- 
antseluiTK was cairn d end in a Intlough camp 
in Wellington, wdu le* (),()()b solduis were 
ealcred lor and the arrange me ids W'cie made 
by a paid ^lalf ol women olliccrs. 


EDUCATION OF SOLDIERS’ CHILDREN. 


The Goveiimie nl of India issued m Apiil, lOIS, 
a set ot lilies as a guide to leieal (!()\ciiime nts 
in the grant ol coiuessioiis to im e 1 tlu e dueatmn 
ot the eliildien of Indian soldiers The rules 
aie as follows — 

1 Tho Bcliemc below will apply to the 
children (bo\s anel gii Is), of all men oi wbateMi 
rank, whethci eomlaitants or neiii-combadants 
wlio ha\c siiuc tlie 4tli August, 10J4, elud while 
on the active list, duty 01 be come pe imam ntly 
mcapacitate’d ow iiig to wounds 01 eliseasc cou- 
iracbed while ou the active list 

2 A list of all siuh Tie'rsons (m a form) 
sliowing their place ol icsidenee, will bo srnb 
i»V the Adjutant Geiieial to tlie Collector ol eaeh 
district in liiitish te,uitory for disposal nneier 
these rules A 'bimilai libt for Natixe I9tate s 
'vill be sent to the Secretary, Feireign and 
Political Department, for such action as that , 
Department may determine Supj)lemenfaiy 1 
lists will be forwarded at tlie bcgimyng of each 1 
calendar year 

3 The Collector, on receipt of /he list, will 
ascertain and record the names and ages of 
all children under 16 years of age (due regard I 
l>eing had in the case of girls to the customary 
feelings of the people as regards the recording 
of such names) of the men mentioned In the ! 


list and subject to pioM^-o (m) oi Buie 4 , will 
eoinmnnn ,it< to the 11 gii irdi uis a ecrtilleate lor 
< ai li (liild btaiinu lliat lie 01 she, ib entitled 
to the l)( m lit of tin m ihUh 

1 Any eliild jci odiic iiig siu h a ceitdleato 
belore tlic bead ol an (‘dmatioiial iiibtitutlon 
will he (niithd, undt i hudi iiih b as may bo 
issueil ])\ tho hual (Jri\eimnenf , (a) to fico 
inimaiy ediieatuni plus a Hinall annual allowance 
to lovei iiuiehntal ( \p( ns< s svuhas bookb ; 
(b) to a S( Indtiislnj) in ,iiiy iniddh' sehonl, such 
bi liolaibliip lidiig oi the .unounb ordinarily 
gi\(ii in liie pioMiuo and im hiding (if tills is 
not alnady tlio ja.ulue) ilu robt of Ices (c) 
without ])i< judui to tlu ir compe tency for ojicn 
seiiolaisluj.s to entei in ( oinpetitioii for such 
scholiishijs in liigli bdiools and colleges as the 
local CoMinnunt may irbcrw lor the benefit 
of pcisoub pobsiirbing a ccitificate as abo\c 

(Note — AV'lion the pupij jchdts in a hobtcl and 
the oidinary bdiolaiship does not cover hostel 
charges an addition will be made to the scholar- 
ship to eo\(r such charges ) 

Provided that — (i) a concession or scholarship 
under these rules may be withdrawn, if, in the 
opinion of tho Inspector of Schools concerned, 
the progress of the pupil is inadequate or hiB 
conduct unsatiBiactory , (ii) no scholarship 
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Will bo given to a pupil wlio has not passed such 
test as may bo prescribed for entry into the 
class of school for which the schoiarships will 
not be oiien to children who uj) to the age of 
10 have not attended any school 

5 The CK)vernment vill not inteifere with 
the discretion of tlie guardians as to the insti- 
tution to which the child should be sent, and 
the local Government will make such arrange- 
ments as are ncccs&aiy to recoup the authoiities 


I of institutions other than Government institu- 
1 tions to whicli children may be sent under these 
I rules 

I 6 Jt will he open to the officer commanding 
any military unit to address tlie Collector eon- 
1 cerned tor information icgardmg the education 
I ol Ihe childidi ot any man of the unit coming 
1 under the category dcsciibcd in rule 1, above, 
' and the Coll(>(tor will give such information as 
18 pobbiblc in leply to sucli enquiries 


THE INDIAN 

lu the section dealing v ith the Indian mil- 
w'ays (n vi the latest iigiues availabk at tin 
time are giviu But att( r thesi pages went; 
to press the lailway admuiistratiou rcpoit ioi 
the year ended l^laiili 1018 vv.is dsind T’lom 
this the lollowiiig facts an gleam d . for lh< 
purposes of (oiupaiison tiny should b(' k ad 
In conjunction widi the mam railway section 

A-ccoraing to the l.ittst lejioit, tin capital 
outlay incurred by tin Govc'iuini nt in tlic 
purchase and coiistiuctiou ol its lailwavs 
iiicludiiig th(' liability whidi k mains to b( 
dischugevl by nn aub of annuity and sinking 
fund payments, amounted at tin cud of 1<)17- 
18 to £ 367,4.18,089 

Tlie Capital outliy iiicuiK d in 1017-18 v\as 
£ 2,a28,')7l The giant loi tlu' tbi.iin lal y< .ii 
1018-10 was t f 2 iiiillious imung the y(>ar 
the actual c ipital (xptiulituie till shoit of tin 
sanctioned giant ioi the yiai by Us 311 liKlis , 
this lapse v\as due maiulv to tin ditbeiiltiis 
attendant on tile supply ot railway luateiials 
from Inglind 

The actual capit.il on railways vvhuh havi 
been tlnaiiced bv juivati ciiteiprme ainounti d 
at the end ot I U7 18 to IB 02,22,10,000 Tin* 
capital cxpuidituri on such hues cluiing tin 
year was as follows — 

Bs 


Branch Lim Comjuxiiles Hallways 81,4 4,000 
District Board J im s 3,‘’0,000 

Native 8tatc Lines .. 70,70,000 


Total . 101,60 000 

The following figuns show the statistical 
result of the woikiiig of the Indian lailways 
in tliousands 

£ 

Capital at cliargc • . . . . • 366,423 

Ks 

dross traffic receipts (State rail- 
ways) . 6,80,213 

Working expenses 3,13,581 

Net receipts 3,75,652 

Equivalent in sterling at fifteen 

rupees to the pound , , £ 25,042 

Percentage of return on capital at 
charge * 6,83 


RAILWAYS. 

The net woiklng profit from state railways, 
iittii miM'tiug inti rest and othei miseidlaui oils 
(haigis, amounti d m the y^eai 1917-18 to 
t 9,902,134 It would have lx < ii moie had it 
not bei 11 lor the luediod ot accounting adopti li 
uiulfi wliiih (iitaiM ainiuit\ and sinking luml 
(lingi's wliiih leally go to du discharge ol 
ill bt aie iiieliidi d in the lailway leveiiue ae- 
( oil lit 

The vvoikingexpi uses dniing the ycai amount 
< d to 11s 3 1 H) tioK s, oi only lls 1 30 lakhs 
moil than tin oi tual woiking ixpiiisis (lining 
dn ]U(((‘ding Y( ai The risiilt is reniaikahli 
‘-i I'lng that tlu neiijits ioi tin* yi ar excel did 
dio-se ol ihe previous yeai by nearly six crons 
ol lupi es 

Tile 11 umbel of in-iSiiigers (amid shows a 
sliaip (hop, and at tin same tinu an incnui-.i 
in eainmgs , this is am to the reduction ol the 
ti uiisiivieis owing to WMr conditions and an 
inhaneiuunt of t.iii s which w.is imxiosed vith 
a view to dmcouriiging lailvvay tiavelling 

The tomiagi ot goods caincd fill 06 some 
vihal as the nsiill of iistrictions imjioscd on 
slioit distaiu c tiaflic 

Tlie gioss (arnings of lailways other than 
81 lU hues amouulid to Bv-s 836 24 ialchs and 
the net carnincrs showid an improveniiuit of 
JN 11 40 lakhs oiilv llnsi m t earnings 
vn Idl'd a ridiiin on the ( ajutal invested li'** 
0,1)0158 lakhs of 0 28 pel edit 

Spi'cia! irnasuies vviie talon thiongh t-ho 
appomtimnt ot contiolh rs to dial with tlu 
al)tioi iii.il tialnc conditions winch aiose fioin 
die war aitivities Tin iiaiii siiviii^s had abo 
to hf* reduci d owing to the imposHlbUity of 
olitainiiig supjdiib in order to maintain tin 
rolhiig stoik at its full capacity The totd 
number ol persons killed and injured in the 
working (V the Indian railw'ays during the 
yi ar w^as 2,489 

During thi' war tiie constiuetion of branch 
lines through private agimcy w'as largely hclil 
in abeyance. But promoters were onconrageii 
to develop projects and when the financial 
year eloied proposals embracing 3,708 miies, 
mvjolviug an expenditure of nearly £ 14i ihil- 
lions were under consideration. 
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INDIAN WAR MEMORIAL. 


Tho Govciument of India havo decided to es- 
tablish an Indian War Memorial in older to 
illustrate the part played by India in the inesi nt 
v\ar This nn'inoiial is to be cbtahlislH d at 1J< Ihi 
where suitable ai coinniod.ition is a\ailahh‘ and it 
will be constituti'd on the lines ot the Imjieri.d 
War Memorial in En^dand, thonf;h its siopt 
naturally will not be so w id( as it is only ])ioposi d 
to deal with tin' actual areas w here Indian troops 
ha\e been i inploycd and with tin' ei onoinn 
Assistance and othei elToits in w'hich India has 
Keen diretlly conccincd Tho connnittiH , 
'which has been lormcd to organise the memoii.d, 


I wnll work under the Education Dcpaitmcut of 
Gen eminent and Its activities will incliuh? the 
eolleetion ot tioiihn s, books, ollieiul records, 
ni'wspajjeih and illustiatioiK in tlfe form of 
I)i(tuies pludogrn])lis and post ’is as well as 
lull iniormation nlatini; to (in supjdy of mate- 
iial, wlnthei in nionev or kind by all clussea 
ol the (omnuinity 'I’lio (bnernnieiit of India 
u(' dtsiious ol ae(jUiiing olijects ot inteiest lor 
tile miise 11111 be gilt, loan oi jiiiKhase C'om- 
niiiiin.dions on the subject hlioiild be addressed 
! to llu S( ( n tan to the ai Meiiioiial CoiiimitteOi 
Goiton Castle, Simla 


PASSPORT REGULATIONS. 


The following togdlations couceiiiing passpoits 
.ire tho chief — 

1 Applications for Indian Passports must 
be made in the presciibcd form, and submitted 
< ither direct or thiongh the local authority — (a) 
m the case of are sideiitin British India, to the 
Local Government or Local Administration 
concerned , (6) in the case of a resident in a 
Native State, to the Ag( nt to the Governor- 
beneral or Political Ilesident concerned 
ii. The charge for an Indian Passport I site I 
d Indian Passports aic granted to — (a) < 
Natural-born British subjects, (&) wives and 1 

i widows of such persons, (c) Persons naturali/cd | 
in the United Kingdom, in tlie British Golonies ' 
or m India, and (d) Subji its ot Native Stati s j 
in India A married woman is dicmed to be 
3 subject of tlie State oi which her husband ! 
Is for im' time bomg a subject 

4 Passports arc granted upon the produc- 
tion of a declaration by tlie applicant in tlic ])rc- 
scribed form of application vonllcd bv a dctlaia- 
tiOD made by a Political Officer, Ma<jislrate, Justice 
of the Peace, Police Officer not below the rank of 
Superintendent or Notary Public, resident in 
India 

If the applicant for a Passport be a Natur- 
alized British subject, the certificate naturali- 
zation must be forwarded with the form of appli- 
^tion to the OfiBcer empowered tci grant the 
I assport. It will be returned with the Passport 
to the applicant through tho person who may 
bave verified the declaration Naturalized 
"[itah subject! B will be described as such, in 
wnich Passports, which will be issued subject to 
tue necessary quallflcations. • 


0 Small duplicate unmounted photographs 
of the applicant (and wife, if to be included) 
must be forwarded with tho application for a 
Passport, one of which must b( certified on the 
back by the pf'i-on verifying tho declaration 
made in the application form 

7 Indian Passports arc not available beyond 
two years from the date of issue They may 
berenew’ed, by any compi tent Bi itmh Authoiity 
for foui furtle r periods of two ye ais each after 
which fresh Passports must be obtained. The 
fco tor each icnewal is Kc 1. 

8 Passports cannot be issued or renewed 
on bchalt of persons already abroad such 
pci sous slioulel be told to apply for Passports 
to tlic London I'oreign Office or nearest British 
Rlission or Ooiisulatc Passports must not be 
sent out of India by post. 

9 In tlic case of an applicant for a Passport 
being unable to write Englisii a transcription 
in Kuglisli sliould be jiloeed bi low tiie applicant’s 
vermicular signature in the form of application 
In the ease of an illiterate person, a thumb 
impression should be substituted for a signature 
on the foim of application, which should bo 
certified by the person verifying the declaration. 

Travellers are hereby Informed that visas 
and endorsements granted on passports by the 
Government of Bombay will, in future, be 
charged for as under — 

Pee for a visa on a foreign jpassport, Bs. 2. 

Fee for an endorsement on a British pass* 
port, Re. 1. 

Fee for renewal of a iiasflport, Re. 1. 
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THE VICTORIA CROSS. 

The announcement, made at the Delhi Durbar l carried back his Adjutant He set a magni- 


in 1911, that in future Indians would be eligible 
for the Victoria Cross gave satisfaction which I 
was increased during the War b> the award oi j 
that decorat-ion to tin following — 1 

Sepoy Khudadad, 129th Baluchis — On31“t! 
October 1914, at Hollebckc, Bdgiuin, the Bn 
tish olheer in charge of the detachment having . 
been wounded, and the other gun imt out ot 
action by a sht 11, Sejioy IChiuladad, though him- , 
self wounded lemamcd woikiiig hm gun until all 
the other h\e men oi the gun detachment had , 
been killed 

Naick Darwan Sing Negi, l-30th Garhwal 
Ilifles — lor gnat gallantly on the night ol 
the 2Jrd-24th I^OMinbir 1914 near Icstubdt 
TYance, whni tlu Ihgiment was engaged in ic- 
takmg and dealing the enemy out oi our tre'U- 
ehes, and, although wounded in two plate's in 
the head, and aLo in the arm, being one ot tlie 
first to push round each suteessive traveise, in 
the face ot sc\erc lire horn bombs and iillcb at 
the closest laege 

Jamadar Mir Dast, Cok('’s Bilk s — Bor 
most conspicuous biaveiy and great ability a( 
Vpres on 2uth Apiil 1915, when he Kd his pla- 
toon with gieat gallantly duimg the attack, and 
afterwards collected v.iiiou'? ftirtus c*l the lUgi- 
ment (when no British Ollieer-^ weie lelt) and 
kept them unde r his command until the rdirc- 
ment v\as ordered Jamadar JMir Dast subse- 
quently on tins day disjilaved nienlable 
courage in helping to earr> eight Biitnh and 
Indian Oitiee-rs into saiety, whilst exposed to 
very heavy tire' 

Rifleman Kulbir Thapa, 2-3rd Gurkha Bifle-- - 
For most conspicuous biuvciy during opeiatioiis 
against the German trendies south of ftlaucjuis- 
sart When himse it woundeel, (^n the 25th Sep- 
tember 1915, he found a badly wounded soldier 
of the 2nd Leieestershuc llegiineiit behind the' 
first line German tieneh, and thoiiuh iiiged by 
the British soldier to save himse'li, lie* reiuaim'd 
with him all day and niglif In tin early morn- 
ing of the 2t)th September, in luistv Weather, he 
brought him out through the German wore, and, 
leaving him m a place of comparative saiety 
returned and brought in two w^ounded Gnikh.is 
one alter the olhei lit then W(*nt back in 
broad daylight for the British soldier and 
brought him iii also, carrying him n ost of the 
way and being at most points under the enemy's , 
fire 

Lancc-Naick Lala, 41st Dogras — rinding a 
British Olhccr ol another n gimcnt lying close 
to the enemy he diagged him into a tempoiarv 
shelter, which he himse 11 had made, and in 
Which he had already bandaged loui wounded 
men Alter bandaging his wounds he Imaid 
calls from the Adjutant of his owm Be gime nt W ho 
was lying m the open severely wounded 'Jhc 
enemy ware not niorc tlun one hundred yards 
distant, and it seemed certain death to go out 
in that direetion, but Lance-B’aik Lala insisted 
on going out to his Adjutant, and offered to 
crawl back with him on his back at once When 
this was not permitted, he stripped off his owni 
clothing to keep the wounded officer w'armcr 
and stayed with him till just before dark, W'hen 
he returned to the shelter After dark he carric d 
the first wounded ofliccr back to the main 
trenches, and then, returning with a stretcher, 


fleient example of courage and devotion to 
his officers 

Sepoy Chatta Singh, 9th Bhopal Infantry.— 

For most conspicuous bravery aud devotion to 
duty in h'aving cover to assist his Commanding 
Officer who was lying woundi'd and helpless m 
the open Sepoy Chatta Siiiglr bound up the 
officer's W'ound and then dug cover for him with 
his oiitreiuhiiig tool, being expose d aU the time 
tovirv heavy n lie lire For live hours until 
iiiclitfall he remained beside the wouiidi'd officer, 
shulding him with hisow'n body on the exposed , 
side He then , imdi, r cover of darkness, wunt 4 
l».uk for assistance, and brought the officer 
into safety 

Naick Shahamad Khan, Bunjabis — For 
most conspicuous bravi ry lb' w^as in charge of a 
luachmc-gun si'ction in an expose d position in 
lioiit ol and covering a gap in our new lino With- 
in 150 yaids ol the enemy’s eiitr nehed posi- 
tion lie biat off three ( ountei-attacks, and 
w^orktd Ilia gun single haiide el afttr all his mtn, 

( xreid two be It-lillt is, had beeomc casuallieb 
J"e»r time houis he' he lei the gap under veiy 
heavy ffie while it w'as be mg made scciiie 
When his gun was knocked out by hostile 
liK' he ami his two bedt-fiUe rs hedd their 
gioiind w'lth lilies till ordeifd to witbdiaw 
With time men sent to assist him ho then 
brouglit back ins gun, ammumlion, and one 
se ve re ly w'ouiiele d man unable^ to w^alk Fin- 
ally, ho him.self retuincd and re'inovcd allre- 
inaining arms and cquiT'iue nt exee j>t two sho\cls 
But lor his great gallantry and determination 
our hue must lui\c been penetrated by the 
e IK my 

Lancc-Dafedar Govmd Singh, 28th Cavalry 
— I'oi nu>1 e<)nspKuou^ 1)M\( ly ind devotion 
to dut\ in lliiiee ^^)lnnte e niig tei e nt\ met'S..yes 
bttwstu tlu leginunt and biig.ule he ad* 
f'uutei .idi taiui oJ I I mile o\t i ope n gioiind 
^^l)l<ll was nude 1 the oli^e TS.dioii and lie aw Hie' 
ol tiu ( ne m\ J{ - IK f ( ( d( (i ( ae li time in de iJ 
\t ling l.t UHs^^<g( .dtlioii'jh oil eaeli occasion 
Ills hor-e was bed, and he was eoiniiellcd to 
tiiii-.h t tie jomiie \ on tool 
Rifleman Karan Bahadur Rana, Guiklia 
HilI'h“I'0i (oii-pnueius biaNeiy and le'source 
in ut ion iinele 1 advei-e' eouditions, and utter 
e onte in|.t ol dange i diii iiig .in att.u Ic Dc with 
a le w otlie f me u sue e e e de d, unde r intense Hie', 

111 em plug loiwaiel with a Lewl-^ gun in oide'r^ 
to engage an enenu m.ie hiuo gun which had 
(an <d si M ti ea~ualties to offieeis and othe’t 
I inks who had atte injitv^ d t o ])ut it out Ot ai tion, 

No 1 of the I ( \Ms gun jiail V ope IK d the and w.i- 

-lot imnu'diiily Without a moment’s hesi 
tat ion Jvaian Bahadm jiushcd the de'iid man 
oinhe' gun, and iii sjute' ol bombs thrown at hini 
and heavv liio irom both tlanks, he- opemed fire 
and kiioeked out the e ne mv machine gun erew 
'Fhen switching his flie on the enemy bombe'fs 
and riflciuii in front ot him, he silenced theu 
lire He ke T't his gun in ae tion , aud showed the 
gn'atest coolness in le moving detects which had 
tw^ice prevented the gun from firing He did . 
magnificent w'ork during the remainder of tlic 
day, and when a withdrawal was ordered, 
asslste d with covering fire until the enemy 
1 close to him He displayed throughout ^ 

1 high standard of valour and devotion to duty. 
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Calcutta. 

[ Season 1917-18 ], | 

Viceroy’s Cup Distance 1] miP s — ! 

H TI Griiil .Vawabzad.i Obudulla Khan’s | 

Kiltoi(04 bbO Kui 7 . 1 : 

IVIr Goeulda^s’ PoUtian (9>t ‘>lb^ ) limb v “ , 
Mr E 11 S’s Magyar (9>t ‘3Ib^ ), T. in- I 
pieman 3 | 

Also Ran — MneianU'- (0 t "Ib^ ) andWol- 
faline (9d, Ibbs ) ' 

Won bv thr('( b ngths , tno b ngth'^ Time ' 
— B mins 3 ; 

The Governor’s ('Mip Di.tanee I4 mib ^ — I 

Mrs John R b 1 's One (” 1 11 lbs) .) 3{ I 

Flynn . J 1 

Mr AVilion Dirtied’^ B- dbme (O^t 711> )» ! 

F Noithmoii 2 ^ 

Mr Gocmida- ’ MatohUxk (7st 121b-> ), I 
J Flynn ”> i 

Gineral Nawabzvda Obaidiilla Khan’s Kil- j 

toi(9st. lilbO Rin/ 4! 

ABo Ran — Miuianiis (7-t I'Blb^ ), Wol- , 
taime (7st lilbs ), and Midsand (od 71bs ) j 
Won by two and a hall brngtlis , ,aine , hall 
a length Time — 3 mins 2-5stcs 

The Caimichael Cup Distance 1} mib' — 

Mr Goculdas’ Swaiike r (8st 41bs ), \V Dux- 
ley . . 1 

Gi'neral Kawabzada Obaidulla Khan’s Kil- 
toi(9st 71bs),Ruiz 2 

Raikiit ot Baikantliapiii’bBjdand (8't 41bs ), 
Harrison . . . 3 

Also Ran — Marcianus (Sst 4 lbs ) 

Won by thrc'e lengths , six Icngtln Time 
2 nuns. 7 .secs 

Me tropolitan Plate Distance 0 fuilong-. — ■ 

Mr Goculdasb’ W rge (9st 11b ) J Flvnu . 1 

Messrs Goculdass and Garda’s Lalandia 
(9st 91bs ), W Iluxb > . 2 

Air Thaddi us’ Pastime (8st ) Buckle y .. 3 

Mf^ssrs Kanji and Ranishaw’s Pantomine 
ir (7bt 41bs ), J R KlMin . . 4 

Also Ran — Evett (7st 21bs ) ^ 

Won by one length , one anel tliree-ejuxrte r 
length; a neck Time— 1 min llstcs 

The Macphcrsoii Cup Distance bt Le'ger 
t^oursi' — • 

Mrs John Peter’s One (8st lOlbb ), J R ' 
Flynn . . . . . * . . 1 

Mr Goculdas' Matchlock (73t. ISlbs ), J 
Flynn 2 

General Nawabzada ObaidullaKhan’s Kiltoi 
(Oat ISlbs.), Ruiz 5 


AlsoRin -Wollaline (7sl, 91b'^ ),The^ Rock- 
ing Hoi v (<s( 411)- ). and Jiedtime (7bt ). 
Won bv one and thre e-qu iite 1 b'ngth ; 
ino and hall .i b iigllis , h ilf a length 
Time -- 1 1(111 0 H ( s 

Cdv Pi.ite Di 1 eoce' 1 mile, 3 fmlongs — 

]M< ssrs Done til ind Page’s Giles*- (7bt 13 
Ib^ ), Han 1*- on . 1 

Mr B g ’M ihonn d’s Bngbt Biid (7d, 31bs ), 
Mdsoiu , ..2 

All luiitb 1 St (Olid Billion (9st :>lb3 ), 
liaitell . . 3 

All Pi Ill’s Kuu V ()’\-. il (8 t ) J R Flynn 4 
Also Rin — Gil)bi rish (0 t 71b ), Sugar 
Lou t Mbs), J. el Qinll(8sl 
Rngnmg Slai (Ssl gib ) Alu' md (74 12 
lb ), and \’un ui (7 d 111 bs ) 

Won bv one and a hill length, ihroo- 
qnutei bngfh, a mck Tune --2 mms. 

29 m e 

Piiiue oi Wiles’ PJab Di ta'ici 1 mile — 

All G'^ruldas’ Gibb n h (7 t ) I Fl^nn 1 
Air Tliield m’PaMinn (9 t) Ruiz . 2 

Air Dame I’s Bo-^ Lee (7 >t 21b^ ), Aloosam- 
din . . . 3 

Air ban b r’s Star oi India (7st 41})s ), Ale 
Conan . . .. .,4 

ABo Ran — Panlomme II (Sst 41bs ) and 
J'^Vett (7st nibs) 

I bandovvn Park P]at«^' ])i tance b furlongs — 

' Air Gocnldis* and Garda’s Silaiidia (9st ), 

, W Huxley . . ..1 

' R R 8 ’s Siive r Bilm (8st 71bs),F Ttm- 
j |)b man . . 2 

I Air TIudde r’s Padiino (7st 9ibs ), Buckley 3 
I Abo Ran — Pantomine II (7st 7lba ) and 
' Symrex (8st 41bs ) 

i Mon by one and lull b ngth at the flnibh ; 

• O’u and quark r le ngth , one and thre'P- 
; quaitei lenglh Tune — 1 inin 13 4-5 

; b( c s 

j Coocii Bediar Cup Di tauce 1 milt, 3 furlongs — 
All Ainsvioith’s Giacomi (9st nb),RosC . 1 
I Air Goculdas’ AIat( block (7d 91bs.), J 
I Flvnu 2 

! Air Gociilelas’ Swaake r (9st. 311),), AV. 

I Hu\]eV . .,3 

Air R R S ’s Magvar (Ost 81bs ), F Tem- 
pltman . ..4 

Ai m Ran — Bvdaiid (Sst 10 lbs ), Alarcianxis 
(8st 8 lbs ), One (8st 41bs ), Evett(8st.), 
Gibberish (73t. 4 lbs.), and Blackraailer 
(6st 7ibs). 

Won by only half a length, a head ; two 
Icngtkj, Time*— -2 fioins. 30 secs. 
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Gunny Keah Cup Dhtancc li mile*? — 

Ml Allan \s Nareb (O^t 121bs ), Ruiz . 1 

Mr Ah bin Talib'b Maud (Sst.), Rose .. 2 
IVtr. Ualstaun’s Pier (7st 8lbs ), Ruckle v o 
Aho Ran -T«-Ladv Marchnunt (O^t lllbs ), 
Sepaside (8st 8 lbs ), Go on (Jst 71be ), 
Alice (7',t 71bs ), T.iiler (7st), and Roily 
Schoinberg (Cst 7lbs , can u d 7st lllbs) 
Won by a neck, two lengths Time —2 
mins 42 sets 

r 1018-10 J. 

Viceroy’s Cup Ristance 1] miles — 

Mr Galstaun’s Raik L( guid (9st ), Huxh y 1 
Mr Walen’s One (9st ‘Jibs ), Ro'-e . . 2 

Mr. R R S’^ Migvai (9.t 311)^), T(>m- 
plcnian . 3 

Mr Guthrj('’s Thundi r (9st llb),RI\nn 4 
Also Ran — Killaghtabin (9st J]bs),]\[(i- 
cianus (0-.t i lb-.), Kiltoi (Ost Jibs), 
Rouble Si otch (0-,t ) and Pir-t Rlitr (Ost ) 

Won by 31 lengths fibngths between 2nd 
and Ihd" Tmu — J nuns 1 2-5s(Cs 


Mr Tiiaddeus* Insh Recruit (lOst. 91bs), 
Giay . .. . ..2 

f, Messrh Swan and Hilliard’s Monsieur Ni'stor 
“ (10 1 12 lbs ), Hay hoe . . 3 

^ Won by a head , 1 \ lengths bt twi cn second 
and thud Tinu — 3 nuns 40 1-5 secs. 

Calcutta Plato Distance Clurlongs — 

Mr Goculdas’ Vi'igc (Ost lOlbs ), Huxley 1 

Mr Walsh’s Necessity (7st lOlbs ), Nort- 
moie . . . ..2 

Mr R R S ’s Qnanyman (Ost. 3Ibs ), 
TdiipUinan .. . .. .3 

1 Won In lengths, a In ad between second 
o aiul thud Time- — 1 mm 141 i^ces 

Meifh lilt’s Clip Distance IMuiles — 

^ Ml R R S’sCyamti (Ost, 5]bs ) . .. 1 

^ ]Mi Ainsworth's Litth' Nan (8st 121bs ) 
Ros( . . . . . . 2 

]\ri (Gastaun’s Cunning (8st 31b.s ), Flynn 3 
Won by a shoit In ad , 2 boigth between 
s( ( oini and thud 'J’ltoi — 2 nuns 30 1-5 

S( ( s 


King Rmperor’- Cup Distance 1 mile — 

Mr Galst.uin’s Raik Legind (Ost 3 lbs), 
Rose 1 

Ml R R S’s Magyar (Ost 81bs ), Rniz 2 
Mr R R S ’s Qnarryman (Ost Jibs), Tein- 

pleman 

Also RkUI — V trg{ (Ost 3 lbs ) Mareiamis 
(Ost .Jibs ), Fust Fin 1 (Ost 31bs ) and 
Bydand (9 t .libs) 

Won by o\ b ngths, 1 h iigth bi tweioi 2nd 
and thud Turn — 1 min 4U3-4s(conds 

Burdwan Cup Distance St Leger Course — 
Mr Walsh’s Bodeiigam (Ost lOlbs ), Bur- 
den 

Mr Coningham’s Bln kinaili i , (J 1st Slbs ), 
Williamson 

Miss R S ^('ynM and 3[r ITilIiaiel’s Mon- 
sieur Nestor (0 t iOlbs ), Gray 
Also Ran —Irish Fn Id (Ost lOIbs ), Waye- 
let’s Du])i‘ (O't lUlbs ), and lush Raunt 
(Ost 10 lbs) 

Won by 1 1 bnigth , 12l(>ngths In tween second 
and third Turn 3 nuns 21 l-5s(es 

Cooch Behar Cup Distanci 2 mil s 3 iur- 

longs — 

;Mrs Amswortb’s Litth Nan (7st 21bs ) 
Rose 1 

Mr Galstann’s Oros (8st Olbs ), earind 
8st 71bs ), Huxh y 

Ml Doiii til’s King's Fare (7>t ]21bs ) I. 
Han is on 

Mr Goculdas’ Baron vale (7 t 121bs ), 
Flynn 

Won by 12 lengths , a short head betyveen 
the second and third, lengths between 
3rd and 4th Time — 2 mins lO 1-5 secs 

Grand Annual Distance 2 miles — 

Mr. Walsli’b Bodenham (list, lOlbs), 
Barden 


Iut( niational Pony Plate Distance 7 fur- 
longs — 

]\tr Allan’s Nail b (Ost 12ibs ) Ruiz .. 1 
Mr Goculdas’ Symptoms (Ost 7lbs ), Hux- 

hy ... . .2 

Dir Bit(’s ]\Ta^onJc (Ott 131bs ), North- 

moi V . . . . . . . 3 

Won by 2 1< ngths, H Imigths between 
s( ( ond and tliird Time — 1 inin. 25 
3-5 secs 

Bengal Cup Distance' 7 iurlongs — 

Mr Glioipadi’s Maiddi Palm (7'-t. lllbs ), 

]M( ( kings ... .1 

Mr R R S’s Black Fiiai (7,st 131bs ), 
Pullm . 2 

Ml Singh s Wee Lad (8st lilbs), Rmz . 3 

Won by 2 1( ngths, H lengths betAieon 
sd onel and thud Tunc — 1 nun gO^ecs. 

Bombay. 

B\cullaCliib Cup Dist.inee H miles — 

Mi R L F Di'Sovsa’s Mordi'iinis Walker 1 
Ml .1 Mervm’s Dersiugham (Ost. lib), 
Tiahau . . 2 

Ml R Jt S ’s Silvi r Balm (8st lllbs ), 

F Tiiujileman . 3 

Mr Franks Rii(ful(Gst 71bs earned 7&t. 
iOlbs ),Dhondi( n .. .4 

Also Ran — Kiltoi (Ost. 121bs ), Spenser 
(O^t 71b) Om (O^t Cdbs), Mate block 
(8^t lib), Brendan (8st. 31bs ), Giacomi 
(7st 1( lbs ), Summer Thyme (7st 81bs ), 
(ained (7st lOlbs), Screamer (7st. 7lbb.) 
R''d Quill (Ost 71bs ), earned 7st 31bs), 
and Our Day (Ost. 7lbs ) carried 6^. 10 
lbs ) 

Won by one and a qiiarter length ; one 
length, half a length. Time. — 2 mms. 

X [ c 34 secs. 1 
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he Onmd Western Handicap. Distance 1 
mile. — 

Messrs. J, H. Skelton and W. V. Pechey's 
Llangeinor (8fet 7Ibs ), F Tcmpleman . . 1 
Mr, T. M Thaddeu’s Pastime (Sst. lib. 

carried 8st. 41bs.), Euiz 2 

Mr R R S *8 Bandit (7bt. 21b8. carried 


78t 31b8). Coins 3 

Mr E. L F DcSoysa’s Mordennis (Ost 
7 lbs. carried 7st 21b8 ), Walker .. 4 


Also Ran — Roi D’Ecoses (Ost 121bs ), 
Anthracite (78t Qlbs ) carried (7st 11 
lbs), Alls!llk(6st 71bs ) carried fist 13 
lbs ), Salandra (Ost. 51bs ), Tagamor (Sst 
71 bs ), Ders Ingham (S'-t ISlbs ), Brendan 
(Sst. 0 IbO, Triple Alliance (8st 71bs ), 
Screamer (7st. Olbs carried 8st ), Summer 
Thyme (7st. 61bfc ), carried 7Rt lOlbs ), 
St Andrews (7‘^t. lib ), Carpentla (7‘5t 1 
lb carried 78t 21bR ), Sp<mser (dst IS lbs ), 
and Dress (Gst lOlbs carried 6bt. 131bb ) 

Won by three-quarters length, half a 
length; one length Time— 1 min 38 
2-5 secs. 

iombay City Plate Distance li miles — 

Jlessrs. J. Stewart and Guthrie’s Roi 
D’Ecasse (8st 51bs ) Harrison . 1 

Messrs. Heath and R. D Sethna’s Brendan 

(7st.71bs), Collie 2 

Gcnl. Nawabzada Obaidulla Khan’s Kiltoi 

(Ost 31bs ), Ruiz 3 

Mr M Goculdass’ Politian (8st Gibs), 
W. Huxley .. . . .. ..4 

Also Ran — One (8st 10 lbs ), Tagamor (78t 
3 lbs ) and Dcrsingham (8st 61bs ) 

Won by one length , the same , five lengths. 
Time. — 2 mins. 7 4-5 secs. 

ilhngdon Plate Distance IJ miles — 

Mr J Merven’s Dersingham (8bt Olbs ), 

Trahan .. 1 

Mr Sorabiee Rustomjee's Triple Alliance 
(8st 71bs ), Harrison 2 

Mr R R S’s Silver Balm (8st lllbs ) 

F Tcmpleman 8 

J L. Ainsworth’s Oiacomi (Sst Slbs ), 
Rose . . . . . . . . 4 

Mno Ran* — Kiltoi (Ost 121b8), Spencer 
(Gst ISlbs ), Politian (Sst. ISlbs ), Match- 
lock (Sst 21bs ), Summer Thyme (78t 
lllbs), Screamer (Tet lOlbs ), and St., 
Andrews (7st 41b8). 

^on comfortably by one length ; the same, 
three-quarter length. Time — 2 mins, 7 
secs, 

• 

‘ Malabar Hill Plate Distance 6 furlongs, 
41 yards— 

Ir M Goculdass’ Verge (Ost 31bs ), W. 


I Huxley .. .. .. 1 

J L. Ainsworth’s Radiant (78 1. lOlbs.) 

I Rose 2 


J. Stewart and Guthrie’s Roi 
H’Ecosse (Ost. 8}lw.>, F. Temp^eman •• 3 


Messrs. M. Gcculdas "and T. M. Garda 
Salandra (Ost. Slbs.), J. Flynn •• ..4 

Also Ran • — Tagamor (7Bt. Slbs.), Tootsie 
(Sst. 51bs ), Sampler (78t 21bf*, carried 
78t SlbH ) and Dersingham (Sst. Slbs). 
Won by a neck, half a length, and one 
length. Time — 1 min. 15 secs, 

Mansfield Plate. Distance C furlong**, 41 
yards — 

Mr Sorabjeo’s Triple Alliance (Sst 5 lbs ), 

Bowley . 1 

Mr T M Thaddeiis’ Pastime (Sst. 21bs ), 
Ruiz . . • . . . . . . . 2 

Mr M Goculdass’ Verge (Ost. 121bB), W. 

Huxley . . . , . . . 3 

Messrs J H Skelton and W P Pechey’s 
Llangeinor (Sst 121bs),F Templeman.. 4 
Also Ran — Salandra (Ost Slbs ), Roi 
D'Eco^se (Ost Gibs ) , Anthracite (7Bt. 
71b‘* ), Radiant (Sf^t 21bs , carried Sst 
Slbs), Carpentia (7Ht , carried 78t lib), 
Black Walnut (7st ISlbs), Mazboot 
(7st lOlbs ), and Bandit (7st Gibs ). 

Won by a neck, three-quarter of a length 
and a head. Time — 1 min 14 secs 

The Flying Plate. Distance 6 furlongs (strai- 
ght)- 

Mr M Goculdass’ Primrose Morn (Sst Glhs), 
Bowley .. . . ..1 

Mr M Goculdass’ Forw'ard III (Sst 2 lbs ) 

F. Templeman 

Mr M Goculdass’ Forfeit Lass (7st 4IbB ). 

Piirtoosingh . . . . . . 3 

Mr M Goculdass* Verge (Ost. 121b8.), W. 

Huxley 4 

Also Ran • — Patrick (Sst ISlbs.), Tootsie 
(Sst Slbs ), Radiant (Sst Slbs ), Black 
Walnut (Sst Slbs ), Mazboot (Sst. lib.). 
Foolish Fancy (7bt lib , carried 78t. 

21bs ), Dollet (Gst 71bs , carried Gst. 
ISlbs ), and Tollendal (Gst. 71bB , carried 
Gst 12 lbs) 

Won by a short head ; a head, and half a 
length. — Time 50 secs. 

Turf Club Cup Distance IJ miles — 

Mr M Goculdass' Ruby Mine (Sst. Slbs.), 

W Huxley 1 

Genl. Kawabzada Obaidulla Khan’s Singer 

(Ost lib), Purtoosingh.. ,, ,, 2 

Mr Heath’s Collingwood (Ost. 121b8.), 

Harrison . 3 

Messrs Dara Cowagjee and A. A Begma- 
homed's Red Cross (Sst Olbs ), Mitchell. . 4 
Also Ran. — Palermo (Gst. lOlbs , carried 
78t. 11b), Kayid (Ost Slbs.), Longboat 
(Gst 71b8.), White Silk (Oet 21b8 ). Gold 
Fish II. (0«t 21b8.), Beyrut (Oet.), 

Royal Court (7st.), Rose Bill (Gst. 71)b«., 
carried Tst. Slbs.L Durban (Sst. 51ba.), 
Gazal (Gst. l21bB., carried Gst. ISlbs.), 
Nassau (Sst. 11b., carried Sst. 21b4At 
Tawdry (7tt. ISlbs.), Bla^ Ivory (7tii 
carried 7st. 61bs.), Amir Aawad (d|^ 
7;hs*i Gaoled dst. 
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Won by one and a quarter length , three- 
quarter length, short hcaof. Time. — 

2 mihs. 49 4*5 secs. 

The Bombay Derby. Distance miles — 

3Sfr Heath’s Col ling\vood(93t 81bs),Bowlc> 1 
Mr Heath’s Palermo (6st 41bs ), Purtoo- 

slngh 2 

Mr E E S/b Kajid (9st. lllbs ), F 

Tomplcman 3 

Mr. E E S ’s Dartmoor (7st 4Ib3 ), Collis. 4 
Also Ban —Gold Fi<^h II (9st 51bb ), 
Mooltan (8st Olb^ ), Eose Hill(7'3t Slbs ), 
and Union (6at lllbs.) 

Won by throe -quark' r length * three 
lengths one length Time — 2 mins. 

52 3-5 sees 

The Gayc Plate Distance 11 miles — 

Qeneial Navrabzada Obaldulla IClian’s 
Gold Fish It (8st 71bs),lliiiz . .. 1 

Mr DnwiK's’ Beynit (8st lOlbs ), Tiahan 2 
]VIi F M Gaida’s Nizam-ul-Mulk (7^t 
Idlbs ),Piillm . . 3 

Messrs Dai a Cowasjee and A A Begmaho- 
mul’s E( d Cioss (8bt 91bs , Bon ley . 4 

Also Ean — Collingw'ood (Ost 121bs ), 
Kayid (0>t 71bs ), Sjiarrow Ha'svk (9st ), 
Tajilmulook (7st 51bs ), earned 7st 
lllbs), Eoyal Coiiit (7st, carried 7st 
(ilbs ), Singer (Ost ), Durban (7si l.ilbs ), 
Gazal (Ost 121bs ), Tawdry (7bt 121bs ), 
and Mooltan (7st Slbs ) 

Won by thiee-quarters length , hall alength, 
the baine Time — 2 miub 22 sees 

Tom le Mesurier PlaU‘ Distance 1 mile — 
Messrs Data Cowasjt e and A A Beg* 
rnahomed’b Ecd Cross (9-,t Slbs ) 
Bowley . .. .. . 1 

Messrs Mubarak and A K. Esba b Dart- 
mooi (S-st 21bs),Mujeed .. ..2 

Genl Nawabzada Obaldulla Khan’s Fury 
(7bt 81bs ), Pnrtoo'.mgh . . 3 

!Mr M Goeuldass’ Baloz (9st Gibs ), A 
Hoyt . . . . . . .4 

Also Ean — Four Ace^^ (8st Gibs ), Durban 
(8st 41bs ), Zaki Pasha (9-,t lib ), Arrow 
(8st Gibs ) and Good Luck {7,st 121bs ) 

Won by tliree-qiurter length , one length , 
the same Tune — 1 mm 51 secs. 

D.'aJers’ Plato Distance 1 mile — 

3Ir E E S ’8 Kayid (9,t Slbs ), F Temple- 

man . . . . . 1 

Genl Kawabzada Obaidulla Khan’s Gold 
Fish II (9^t),Eu!z . .. .2 

Mr Heath’s Col lingwood(9st 71bs.),BowIey 3 
Sir. A. S Gomel’s Union Jack (7st. lib), 

Japheth 4 

Also Ean* — Palermo (Ost lllbs.), Money 
Gold (8st. lOlbs), East Court (8st 
71bs ), Ace of Eoyals (8st. Slbs ), and 
, Morning Light (8st. Slbs.). 

Won by one and a quarter lengths, a head, 
one length. Time.— 1 SUn. 60 ieos. 


Sir Cowasjee Jehangir Plate. Distance 6 
furlongs , 41 yards — 

Mr E H Gahagan’s Durban (8bt lOlbs ), 
Colhs 

Mr E H Gahagan’s Acc of Eoyals (Ost ), 
Euiz . . 

Mr M Goculdabs’ Baloz (8st lOlbs ), W 
Huxley . . .. .. . 

Mr All bin Talib’s Money Gold (8st 91bs ), 
Muje(‘d 

ABo Ean • — Ea<^t Court (9^t 71bs ), 

Kizam-ul-Mulk (8vt 131bb ) Young Majub 
(8st 101b3 ), Tajilmulook (7bt 121bs ) 

Zaki Pasha (8st Gibs ), Tawdrv (8st 41bs), 
Ajax (8st lib), Zuluir (7st 121bs ), Os- 
pr< V (7bt Gibs), and Collector (Gst 
lOlbs) . 

Won by a head, the same and the same 
Time — 1 min 23 s< cs 

The Gough Miunorial Plate Distance 0 fur- 
longs, 41 yards — 

Missis A E Dakecl and Sved Ahmed’s 
D(‘bndei (8st 51bs ), Bo\v]( y . 

Ml n L F D( SoVsa's Loul Eosebtlr^ 
(7st 9]bs),Eose 

Ml K H G.th.igan’s Ace oi Eovals (9st 
41bs ). Jiarijson 

Mr \ S Oomi r’s I'mon Jack (8st Olbs ) 
Ja]>lietli 

Also Ean • — Tammooz (Ost 121bs ), Baloz 

(9st 51bs ), Four Aees (8st lOlbs ). Garland 
(Gst 7]l)s), Vdlard (8st Olbs), Fur\ 
(7st lllbs ), Investment (7st Slbs ), 
and Quantity (Gst 7]bs ) 

M’on by half alength, tlu same, one length 
Time — 1 nun 23 secs. 

Poona. 

The , W<'st('rn India Stakes. Distance U 
mih s — 

Mis G E D Laugh y’s Caiyanda (Gtt 

12 lbs ), Japheth . . 1 

H H the Mahiiaia of .Todlipnr’s Oros 
(8st earned 8st 31bs ), Tieiiowctli ' 

Ml M Goculdass’ Baionvale (7st. lllbs ) 
Fljmn . . - 

Captain P Bouvet’s Lonviers D’Or. (8st 
41bs ), J E L Harrison . . J 

Also Ean — ^lagyar (9st lllbs ), Cvanite 
(7st 121bs ), Thunder (Ost Glba ), Cald« r 
^ Vale (Ost ), Fiz Yama (Ost 51bs ), Taga- 
mor (8st 9Ibs ), William the Beau (7st 
121bs ), Brendan (8st 51bs ), Francis 
Armand (7st 71bs ), Ardvri ck (8st 
5ib» ), Wolfallne (8st 21bs ), Buskiu 
(7st 131bs ), Giacomi (7st lllbs ), Screa- 
mer (7st 31bs ), Ecd Quill (Gst. lllbs ), 
and 'Sophie (Gst Tibs ) 

Won by lengths, J length, IJ lengths. 
Time — 2 mins. 7 3-5 secs. 

The Aga Khan’s Cup. Distance miles — 

* H. H. the Maharaja of Jodhpur's Dark 
^gend (8st. lOlbs.), Trenoweth .. ^ 
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I^Er. J. P J. Walen'b bne (9«t.),3losc . . 2 

Mr R E S’s Magyar (9it), F. Teraplc- 
man .... .3 

3Ir T M ThaddtUs’ Aboukir (8^t lllbs ), ' 

Euiz . . 4 

Also Rail — Brendan (9st), Fiz A’ama 
(9it ), and Fir^it Flu r (8st. 71bs ) 

Won by IHf'Tigths, 6 lengths, 4 lengths 
Time — 2 mins 26 sr C‘> 

Trial Plate Di'^tance 1 mile — 

3Ir Summers’ Dark Legend (Sst lOlb" ), 

Trt noweth 1 

Mr M Goculdass’ V( rge (9-,t ), Hiivb Y - 

]Mr J C Galstaiin's Fii&t Flier (8^t lOlbs ), 
Itose ... 3 

:\rr C X Wadia’s Fiz A^nna (Od ), Biiiz 4 
Also Ean — Magyar (O-.t 71bs ) and 
Vall.inci (Sst l.Ubs ) 

Won by si\ lengths, one and half kngths, 
a head Timi — i nun 41 2-5 secs 

The St L<'g(‘r Plate Distance — E C and 
distanci — 

Ml N B'‘gniahomed’s Sophie (Gst 71bs ), 
Xorthmoie . . 1 

Mr 11 H Gahagan’b Ardvutk (Sit 41bs ), 
Lynch . . .. .. .2 

Mrs Ct E D Langley's Caiyanda (7st 
41bs ), .Tapheth . . . . . o 

Mr J L Aiiibwoith’s Giacomi (7st bibs ), 
llobe . 4 

Also Ean — H(‘ltord (h-,t 8lbs ), Mag\ar 
(9^t Olbi ), Cvanite (7st 71bi ), Thunder 
(‘)st Ub), CalderVah (S^t 91 bs ), Aboukir 
(8st 131bs ), Woodland Lass (Sit 71b-. ), 
Woltaline (7st 121bs ), ]\[atchlo(‘k (7st 
lOlbs ), Biiskin (7st Tibs), Stuaimr 
(7st 21bs ),and Bright Bud (Oit lOlbs ) 

Won by a netk, a short he.ici, 1 length 
Time- — 2 nuns 48i si cs 

Gaiii sliklimd Plati Distance G furlongs— 
Messrs M Got uldass’ and F M Gaida’s 
Salandra (9st 71bs), Flynn . . 1 

-M. ssrs J H Skelton and W P P(m Ik y’s 
Llangcinor (9at 21bs ), F Teinpkman . 2 

l)Ir E E S ’s Patcliy (8st libs ), Collis .. 3 
Mr Guthrie’s Sampler (8bt 71h&),Bonley . 4 

Also Ean — Tagamor (8>t 51bs ), Triile 
Alliance (Ost 11b ), Tootsie (8st lOlbs ), 
Jilack Walnut (Sst 91b:, ) Oros (8it 31bs ), 
Fiancis Armand (7st lOlbs ), Giacomi 
(7bt lOlbs ), We Two (7st libs ), and 
Servian (6st 121bs ) 

Won by i length , 1 length , 1 length Time 
— 1 mm 13 sees. 

The Stand, Plate Distance 1 mile — 

Mr M Goculdass' William The Beau (7dt. 
21bs.), Purtoosingh ,1 

Mr M (jkK-ulda^^s’ Tagamor (Sst. 2Ib8.X 
Flynn * *• 1 


Mr J L Ainsworth’s Giacomi (7st. lOlbs ), 

EOiC 3 

Messrs J Stiuart and Guthru;’s Calder 
Vale (Ost ), Hardy 4 

Also Ean — Siunpier (8st lllbs ), Anth- 
r<icite (8st 21bs ), Tuple Alliance (Ost 
11b) Brendan (8st Gibs), Fianels 

Armand (7st 81bs ) Foiward III (8st 
51 bs ), Patchv (8it 21bs ), Cyanite (7st. 

1 !Jbs ) and Biiskin (7st 131b^ ) 

Won by 11 lengths, 10 lengths, short head* 
Time — 1 imn 49 sees 

The Aga SUanishifdin Plate Distance 7 
loilongs — 

Ml .T Htewarts’ Anthracite (8'-t 2lbs ), 
Lvnch . . . 1 

Captain P Bouvet’s Lomieis D'or (8st 
8lbs ), Haidy . 2 

Ml E E 8 ’s Ciiauoal (Oit ), F Teinpli - 
man 3 

Mr M <roculdasb’ Tagamor (8st lOlbs ), 
lluvle y . . 4 

Also Ean — Pastime (8st 121bi ) Sampler 
(8it lOlb'i ), Forwaid HI (8it 7lbs ), 
Poignant (8-it Gib-, ), Francis Aimand 

(7st 71bs ), and '^erMan (bst lOlbs ) 

Won by a he<id, a short licad , a short head 
Time — 1 min 29 st cs 

The Poona Plate. Distance 6 furlongs — 

Mr M Goculdass’ V i rg( (9st 3 lb-' ), Hux- 
ley 1 

m E E S ’b Patchy (7st 4 lbs ) l.ynch ‘2 

Ml T M Thaddeus’ Paitimi (7st lOlbs), 
Buckley ... 3 

Mr M Goculdaib' Foiwan* 111 (7-t lOlbs ), 
Pooitoosingh ... 4 

AKo Ean — Lmnu is d’oi 
Won by I hngtli, j hngth, 1 length, 
Time — 1 nun 13^ secs 

The CTit( non Distance 7 fiii Jongs — 

Ml Sunimeis’ Oros (T^t IJibs ), JMi-i kings 1 
Captain 1’ Bouvi t’s 1 ,oiimi rs Dor (Sst 
71bs), Bov\ky 

Mr M (totiiidass’ C.uubi rh y (8st 21bi ), 

W Huxley 

Mr Iv. Iso’s We Two (7st 8lbs ), Colli, s 
Also Ban — Fiam is Aimaud (8st 21bs ), 
and Htlluid (7st IJlbs ) 

Won by a neck, two and halthngth^, a 
bhoit head Time — 1 mm. 29bccs. 

The Gove mot’s Cup E C and Distance — 

Mr E H. Gahagau’s Gazal (7st ), 

Lynch .. .. 1 

Mr M Goculdass' Eoyal Court (6bt 121bs.), 

Xorthmorc 3 

]ilr. E H, Gahagan's Collingwood (9rit 121bs ), 

ilardy 3 

Aga Coochlch Shah's Longboat (Tst. 2lbs., 

1 [ carried 7st. 21b? ), EOii »» •• ^ 
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Also Ean :~Durbaii (9st.)j Hayid fOdt, 
71b0 ), Dartmoor (9st 71bs )i Amaiza (Qst, 
41bs.), Euby Mine (9at. 8lbs ), Sparrow 
Hawk (Sat. 71b8.), Rose HilUbat 7ibs ), 
Red Cross (9st 31bs ), Mandll (9st), 
Kawabzada (8st lib ), Mooltan (7st. 
Slbs.), Union Jack (7dt 41bs.),aud Black 
Ivory (6st. 131bs ). 

Won by 2 lengths, 10 lengths, 1 length 
Time. — 3 mins. 17 4-5 secs. 

The Turf Club Cup. Distance li miles — 

Mr E H Gdhagan’s Durban (8st 121bs ), 
Hardy • * , • * * • ^ 

Mr. E E. S *8 Dartmoor (9st 51bs ), F. 
Templeman . ... 2 

Major Kliusru Jung Bahadur's Amir Abwad 
(Ost 81bs ), Northmorc 3 

Jlr N E Bolia's Mooltan (7bt. 31bb ), 
Walker ..4 

Also Ean — Collingvvood (9st 121bs ), Gazal 
(7st laibs), Kayid (9^t. 51bs ), Btyrut 
(9st 21bs ), Ruby Mine (9st 11b ), Spaiiow 
Hawk (Sat 51bs ), Eoval Court(7st 51bs ), 
Red Cioss (9at), Maiidil (Sat 121b8 ). 
Union Jack (7&t 41b8 ), Longboat (78t 
21b3 ), Cessation (6st. 10 lbs ), Good Luck 
(6st 71bs ), Angler (6st. 71bs ), and 
Hurmau (6st. 71bs ). 

Won by 1 length, I length, J length 
Time. — 2 mins. 61 secs. 

Fooua Derby. Distance IJ miles — 

Mr. E. E S 'b Dartmoor (Sst Jibs ), Collis . 1 

Mr. All bin Talib’s Mandil(8st Slbs.jCarried 
Sst.eibs.), Ruiz 2 

Mr E H Gahagan’s Dandelion (8st Slbs ), 
Bowie y 3 

Mr. Heath’s Palermo (7st 51bs ),Mtekings . 4 

Also Ean — Amir As wad (Oat ), Morning 
Light (8st nibs ), Angler (8st 71bs ), 
Fairy Gold (Sst 71bs ), Soldi Star (8st 
31b8 ), Raven (8st 21bs ), Balloon (8st 
21bs ), Warminster (S'^t 21bb ), Tasinauia 
(7st. 51bs.),and Hurmau (7st IJlbs ). 

Won by lialf a length, six lengths, throe 
and half lengths. Time. — 2, mms* 54 
sees. 

The Arab Champion Plate. Distance — E. C. 
and distance — 

Mr E H Gahagan'b Durban (8^t. 13Ibs.), 


Lynch 1 

Mr. E. H Gahagan’s Collingwood (9st 

81b8),Bowley 2 

Mr R. E 8 ’s Dartmoor (Sst 131bs ), F 
Templeman .. ** .* ..3 


Won by 2 lengths, 3 lengths. Time — 8 mine. 
11 secs* 

H. H. The First Aga Khan’s Commemoration 
Plate. Distance 11 miles — 

Mr. E. B. S.’s Dartmoor (Sst. Olbs.), F* 

Tcmplenian .. 1 | 

Mr. Gahagan’s Collingwood (9s t. 

Bowlcy «« «« ** ^ ! 


Mr Ah bin Talib’s White Silk (Sst. IBlbs), 

Ruiz j 

Mr. Dara Cowaijeo’s Red Cross (9st. lib ), 

Traliau . . . 4 

Also Ran — Money Gold (Sst 61bs ), Spar- 
row Hawk (Sst 61bs ), Longboat (Sst 
51bs ), and Balloon (Sst 21bs ) 

Won by lUength, a neck, a short head. 
Time — 2 mins. 23 sees. 

The Arab Pony Derby Distance 6 furlongs-- 

Mr Ali bin Talib’s Maiidil (Sst 121b8 ), 
Ruiz . .. . 1 

Mr R H Gahagan’a Ace of Royals (9^.1 
21bH ), Bowley . . , . . . 3 

Mr M Goculdasfc’ Four Acts (Sbt. 121bs), 
Huxley . . . . * . 3 

IVIr. Hemaii’s Diamond King (Sst 51bs ) . 4 

Also Ran — Najdi (8d 121bs ), Warmins- 
ter (Sit 121bO, and Justice (S^t 41bs ) 

Won by a short head, 3 lengths, 1 length 
Time — 1 min 22 bees. 

Cecil Gray Plate Distance 6 turlougs — 

Mr Ali bin Talib’s IChundil (late Candle) 
(S^t 71bs),Ruiz ... I 

Mr Luooquo’s Bcadmaster (7bt 91b& ), 
Meeklng 3 

Mr. Downes’ Rare Find (Sst 31bs ), Trahan .i 

Mr M Goculdass’ Mechanic (Sst 31bb ), 

Purtoo^ingh 4 

23 Started. 

Won by a head. 3 lengths, 3i lengths 
Time. — 1 min 23bCCb. 


Lucknow. 

CiMlSeiVict Cup Distance eiuilong-r, — 

Mr. John Peter’s Lady Bunny (lOst. 71b>. ), 
Ruiz . . . . .1 

Sirdar Jewan Singh’s Toylenc (Sat 71b8 ), 
Quinn . . . 3 

I H H the Maharaja of Patiala’s Litth 
Wonder (8at Olbs ), Trahan , . J 

Mr Sydney Smith’s Avanti (7st 41bs ), 
Thakui . . . . . . 4 

Also Ran — Maud (Sst 71bs ), Aimy (7st 
lOlbs jcairied 7st 121bs.), Bonnie Blush 
(7st Gibs ), Gold Mohur (7st 31bs ), 
^Apple Juice (7st 21bs ), Token (7st. 21b8 ) 
and Lady MUwood (Gst 71b3 , carried 
Gat lOlbs ). 

Won by throe lengths , three-quarter length 
and half length Tune — 1 min. 16 secs 

Lucknow Derby. Distance IJ miles — 

Ml Hamh-’s Short Skirt (Sst lllbs ), Ruiz 1 
Ml Walsh's Eagle’s Nest (Oat 71b8.), J 

Flynn - 

H. H. the Maharaja of Patiala’s Le Soieil 

i (9st Gibs.), Trahau 3 

Mr Newbury's Monsoon (Gst. Olbs., carried 
(78t.), Melsom .. 4 
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AlbO Eau.— Bezek (7st 41bs), IVIayfly IV 
(78t. 21bs), and Pomade (6st laibs., 
carried 7st 31bs ). 


Won by one length, bamc head between 
third and dead heater. Time — 1 min* 
25 secs. 


Won by three -quarter length, four lengths. 
Time — 2 mins 9 3-5 secs. 

Murray Cup Distance 1 mile — 

Mr Hameed’t. Hamcedia (9st 121bs ), J 
Plynn 1 

3Ir Mathiadas Goculdas’ Ti G (O^t 101bO» 
Trahan 2 

Sirdar Jewan SinghN Majoi-Gcneral (S'^t 
lllbs ), Quinn . 3 

Ji. H th(' Yu\aiaj ol Mysore’s Tango III 
(7st iJlbs ),M( Isom 4 

Also Iltin — Hard Ca'^h (7st 12lbs ), Amp- 
hitiyon (7sl 71bs ) and Bed Viigin (Ost ) 

Won by liall a b niith, three bngUis, 
lour lengths 'L’lnu — 1 min 4-5 sets. 

Points Clip J)istane( (iinilongs — 


birdar Jii\au Singh’s Toylike (9st 71bs ), 
Quinn .. . 1 

Mr Sattar’s Token (7,st 121b!5 , earned 7st 
laibs ), J. Plyim 2 

Siidar Jtwan Singh’s Ormy (8st 21bb ), 
Barrett 3 

Mr Sydney Smith’s Avauti (7st. 121bs ), 
Thakur 4 


Also Kan —Little Wonder (9st Gibs ), 
Gold Mohur (7st 81bs ), and L.idy Mal- 
wood (Ost lllbs , eairied Ost 121bs ) 

Won by one and a lialf lengths ; a shoit 
head, one and quarter kngth Time— 1 
mm 

Patiala Cup Distance 1 mile — 

iMrs White’s Gipsy King (Gst. 81bs ), Mi 1* 
som . . . . . . ^ , 1 

!Mr Bashecr Ah’s Maud (9-,t), J Plynn 2 


Gwalior Cup. Distance 7 fflrlbngs**— 

Ml Walsh’s Eagle’s Kest (8st 51bh.), J. 

Flynn . . . . . 1 

Ml Hamel’s Shoit Skirt (7st 71bs ),Barratt. 2 
H II the Maharajah of Patiala’s Mayboy 
(9st 121bs ), Trahan . . . .3 

Ml Hamel’s Bo-.s Lee (Gst 121bs ), Hayhoo 4 
Won by a shoit head, two and a halt lengths, 
two lengths Time — 1 nun 29 4-5 secs. 


Bangalorei 

Maliaiajah of Mvsoie's Cup Distance 1 mile — 
A handicap lor country-bred horses — 

H 11 the IVEaliarajah of My sole ’s Maple 
(9bt 121bs), J Kose . . 1 

Col J Dcsaiaj Urs' Ikliss Twistum (Gst 
lOlbs ), Ihirtoo Singh . .. ..2 

Betting 0 to 4 on Maple. 2 to 1 against 
Miss Twistum, and 3 to 1 Slieila 

Won by jiist a neek Sheila hall a dozen 
lengths bi hind Time. — 1 mm 54 4-5 
sees. 

Bangalore Cup Handicap for hoises in the 
second division Distance IJ miles — 

Mr J C Galstauu’s Gunning (8st 121bs ), 
Melsom . 1 

Mr J Mill lick’s Don’t-Be-Latc (Gst. 41bs ) 
Purtoo Singh 2 

Mr J L Ainsworth’s liLirgreen (8st. 121bs ), 
Bose . 3 

Also Ban — Philantliropist (9st 51bb ), 
Tre Villa (8st 131bs ), and Miss Drake 
(Gst. lllbs ) 

Won by 1 length , 1 length , I length Time. 

— 2 miu 11 sees. 


Mr J D Scott’s Sea Lad (Ost 121bs ) 
Barrett . . . . . . , .3 

Siidar Jew^an Singh’s Ma\ourneen (7st 
131bs ), Korthmoie . ,.4 

Also Ban — Amalgam (8st lllbs ). 

Won by a short head, om and three -qiuirter 
lengths, two lengths. Time. — 1 min 40 
1-5 secs. 


Great Oudh Handicap Distance 6 fm longs — 

General Baja Bari Singh’s Pharaoh (Gst 
Slbs., Carrie a Gst lllbs) Moosamdin 1 

11 H the Yuvaraj Mysore’s Pesiiwa (7s t 
5lbs,), Northmoio 2 

Jr Bennett’s Murbrook (7st 31b‘! , carried 
78t 51bs.), Mycowau 3 


Sirdar Jewar Singh’s The ' 
Winner (Qst. Tibs ), Quinn . . 
Mayor Mecleverty’s New Mar- 
ket (7st. 21bs., carried 7ttt. 

Gika.K .. .J 


■Dead heat? 4 


Barrackpore. 

Pony Deiby Distance 1 mile- — 

Ml Ghosal’s Slippery Ann (9bt 21bs ), Corn- 

well . . 1 

Dr John Carr’s Bobby (8st ISlbs ), Wallace 2 
Also Ban • — Encore (lOst. Gibs ), Blackwell 
(IGst 51 bs ), Post Entry (7st Gibs ), and 
Befiiiid (Gst 8ibs ) 

Won four lengths, tw'o lengths. Time — 

1 miu 51 secs. 

Barrackpore Derby Distance 11 miles— 

Mr CauGild’H Bide-A-Wec (7st. Slbs.), 

Wallace I 

Ml Hale’s Mahoney Boy (lOst. 21bs ), 

Fenton 2 

Mr Bac’s Exchange (8st, lib ), Native . . 3 
Also Ban .—Pekinese (Ost. 21b8.). 

Won by half a length, one length. Time*— 

2 mins. 20 sees* 
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Rawalpindi. 

Punjab Armv Cup. Dihtancc 2 miles over 
eight flights — 

Captain V *TI Spooner's St Aubyn (12sl. 

), Captain Jieinard .. ..I 

Mr A V James' Tlie Count C),t), 
Jlrakc 2 

Captain T F S Buriidgi ‘s Whitt Pati'h 
(lO&t Jills ) Onnei ... ‘5 

Also Pan* — Rupert (J2st. Jibs) T.iXilla 
(]2st Jibs), and Pull Through (J(),t 
Jibs ) 

Won by tA\(ntv loigUis, ttn b imtlis 
Time — 4 nuns 8 2 3 slls 

Punjab Army Cup Chase Dislanct 2 \ miles — 

Major C Canijibell's Dt stiny (list Jibs) 
Captain L( ^^ls ... 1 

CViptain ^jiooiHi's yt Aub\n(l2st I jib ) 
Captain ill in.'id . ‘2 

Captain Mitlndi’s Eombay Biuk (12 t 
Jibs), Ml Hobbs 

Also Ran — Suiistai (12st .lllis ), Jlup' it 
(J 2st Jibs , can j( d I2st libs ), and Pull 
Thiough (lOst Jibs, c.iiiK'd 10-,t (dbs ) 

Won b\ twob ng1Jis,tliicc b ngflis. Tinn — 
b nuns 22 St ts 

Clrtat 2s 01 tin rn Platt Distant c 7 liiilongs — 

ilakim Mihom.d \usata Dilkusha (Ost 
41bi5 ), Ifajhoo .. .. . . 1 

Major G N llutloii’s Camille (9st IJlbs) 
Captain B maid . 2 

Lit'Ut K L ’Vtukiii/u’s PuciUst (9-.1 
lOlbs ), Captain Buiiidge . J 

Also lUn — \stronomer (Ost Ulb- ), and 
Chcr.sou Bill(7fet iOlb-. ) 

Won by thu I'-epuirb i of a b nglh, ont 
length 2s 0 time taken. 


Rawalpindi Cup. Distance 7 iurlongs — 

Mr Sydney Smith’s Awanti (8st. Dibs ), 
Thak.ii . . . * . . .1 

Capbwn Buindge's Loina (8st. 51bs ), 
Fit 7gi boils * j 

3Irs White's Gipsy King (7st 51b;. ) 

Jb Inom . . J 

Uaioi .1 TaiVLittb Kva (7st 11b), Mos- 
sambin ,. . 1 

\lso Ran — badv Nfart bmliit (1(» t 71bs ), 
Jlaiid (Md 41b-. ), Bonnn Blush (7st 
11b) l.a(lv Lyiit (7sl 71bs),and Sinct it 
(b.t Jibs) 

Won by tint e-cjn.ut( ibngtb, lull ah nglh, 
a luck Tnni — 1 nun J4 1-5 st cs 

Stand JOate Distant^ 2 miles our tight 
flight-— 

Mi C Comtort’s Sinison (04 , t amt il Ost 
51b ) Gamut .. I 

C.iplain Buiiulgi ’s Loina (04 0l()s ,(ariittl 
O-t IJlbs ), Uamk'i . . 2 

Thompson’s TuibuUnt (list Ulbs), 
Jlajlioe . .... 1 

Also Ran — Monsoon (0-,t 1 >lbs ) Ta\illa 
(04 Jibs ), and Jfapltleat (04 11b) 

Won bv t\\f) and a hall b nglhs, one and a 
lialibngllis Tinit — 1 iiiiiis 27 2*5secs. 

(tiaiil Pony Platt Distaiiet' b luilongs — 

Lit nt -Col Holdiii's and I'" D Stolt’s 
Lad\ Marchmmt (10-,t 71bs ) Dick I 

Ceilont 1 SmallAA^oud s Bonnu Blush (7st 
121bs),Rose . . 2 

M.ijoi t btt’s Littb' lAa (7st 4Ibs , ^ 
caiiittl7st 51bs ), Jallli 1 

Vlso Ran — M md (<)-.t 5lb- ), and Maoii 
\iiig (7sl , caiiK d 7st ilb ) 

Won bv hall ab ngtli thu i -tpiaitei length 
I’lnit — 1 nun 2J 1-5 -ecs 


STEEPLECHASING 


Calcutta. 

Indian Gland National Distance 3 miles— 

H H the Maharaja of Cooch Be liar’s Laiii- 
kin (list ), St' astro am 

Messrs. Swan and Hilliard s Footsteps 
Fearless (lUst '21bs ), Heron 

Mr Pugh’s DMicvor Paik (lOst 4ll)s ), 
Scott 

Air Henderson’s Clievalier (O^t 61bs ), 
Parker 

Alio Ran — Knight’s Key (lOst lllbs ), 
Braudichoc (lOst Slbs. (fell), Arizona 
BUI (94 II Ib^ ), Tteba (9st. Ulbs ), and 
Sea Ud (9it. Jibs.), (tell). 


Won bA Ihret' b iigtlis , fiit;y IdigUis , st'Veii 
It ngtiis 'Time —b nuns i 4-5 , its 

Giand Annual Distance 2 miles — 

1 Air IMAA^aid’s Whippooiwill (lOst 7113-. ), 

lit lou . .1 

- Air WalsVs Bodenham (lOst lllbs), Seas- 
tre am . . ... 2 

^ Air Goculda^s’ Knights Ivey (list 41b.. ), 

^ -Claike . . . . 1 

Also Ran . — Scotch Plaid (94. earned Ual. 
lib ) 

’(vou by tour L iigths , twelve length-. 
Time. — (i mins. 4J 4-ostc^. 
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LAWN 


Bengal Cliampioaships — 

3klen'h Singles — 

Z Shimidzu boat, L. S Deane , (C-l), (0 G) 
(4-G), (0-3), (0-i) 

Men's Doubltb — 

L S Deane and N B. Deane beat N F 
'Warden and A. W ShalloAS , (C-4), (C-'i) 
(4-C), (G-2) 

Ladies’ Singles — 

Mrs Alolosworih boat .A[rs B< ithoiid. {7-'>)> 
( 0 - 0 ) 

Mixed Donblf s — 

Mis AFjoI' swoilh and L S Deanr brat Mi- 
Kfays and Z Shimid/n, (G-3), (8-0) 

Bombay AVesL rn India Clianipionslni> — 

^[f'n’s Singles — Slunialzu beat Bang! Bio, 
(0-4), (G-1) 

Men’s Doubles — Lngland and Chfetham 

beat Alaoioji and Liiginee r, (7-5), (8-0) 

jdixe d Doubles — Mi^^ BoMioleB and Iiyni 
beat Lad> Tata and Banga Bao 


Simla Tomnami'iit, — 

Ab iTs Singles — Ciayloid 
badies Singles— Mrs Ibatheoti 
Mt n’s Doubles. — Knnwai Maliaiaj Singh and 
(Jieen 

Mixed Doubles — Mr*' Tlutehi'son and Cajdain I 
Ashton j 

Delhi Touinanient — , | 

Afen’s Single^— ^ j 

1’ Smith hi at 11 imi d Nagi (0-0) (0-2),' 

U'-^) 1 


TENNIS. 

Alt n’t, Doubles — 

Smith and Alant beat 5lo's and Hay, (6-4), 
(8-6), (0-1) 

Mixed Doubles — 

Cajitain and Ati'- Atoss Ik at Captain Hay 
and Alls. Leslie Jones , (0-2), (3-G), (6-4). 

Poona Gymkhana Handicap Tournament — 

Ladies’ Doubles — Airs Jackson and Atrs, 
Stange'T Leatl^cr 

Aten’s Doubles — C irr and Copeland 
Lidies’ Singles— Alls Tinner (W O) 

Alixed Doubles — Copeland and Afjs Loiy. 

Baroda Toninaim nt — 

Ab n*s Singb s — 

AAagle In at Chmninlg.md (0 4), (0-0) 

Aten’s Doubb s — 

Siineb lelas and At.mki sbaidas Ik at Xar- 
sargebu and Jihaipni Singh (b(>) (6-1), 

(0-2) 

AIixi d Donbh s — 

Ladv Tita and llui!:,! Bao )k at Afis Bow 
and Site m (o !) (0 4) 

G I P B\ Tomnuiunt — 

Abn’s 5-'mgles— T Seott (Ibnda) Ik at A. 

Goldm -v (Bomb.n), (o-l), (o-l) 

Alim’s Doubles — A Goldm y and 1^ nro\in 
(Bemiliax) bimt Ceirdell and L\aiis (Bina), 
(0-4), (G-2) 

Alixed Doubles — T Scott and AIis '^eainlon 
(Harda) bi.it Ihoun and Atrs CMjniie 
(Bombay), (5-7), ((i-l), (G-3) 

Condi r Tournament — 

Bum and Gnnth. i Ik at B A AA^aglo and 
Jf B Dustooj 


HOCKEY. 


\gb khan Cup (Bomba v)— 
tlornits .. .. 1 goal 

Lusitaiiians ? C .. .. .. Nil 

B ighton Cuii (Calcutta) — * 

li I Association, I ucknou . 4 goals 


Asansol Institute XJ. 

Aga Khan Junior Cup (Bombay) — 

Cathedral High School ..Igoal 

St Xavier’s Colb ge ,, .. Ktl 


Alurray Cup (Lucknow) — 
Tiaining Battalion 
Border Be^glment •• 


FOOTBALL. 

Murree Brewery Cup— 

Boj^al Sussex “ A ” 2 goals 

• .Igoal Durham LI.. .. .. N%1, 

^4 Y. AI C A. League (Bomhay). Colaba War 

•• , Hospital, 
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Wireless Telegraphy. 


GOtF, 

NASIK. 


Bombay Cupi— 

(1) G Begbir 

(2) R. B. England and D Walker. 
Nasik Cup — 

(1) D Walker. 

(2) T Begble. 

Handicap Foursomes — 

(1) E E Coombs and D Walker. 

(2) G. Begbic and T Begbie. 
Captain’s Cup — 

(1) J. H Hardie 

(2) W F D Fihhcr. 

Allied Pairs — 

(1) Mr and Mrs WPG Smjth 

(2) Mr and Mrs W Reid 

Officers* Competition — 

(1) Captain G N Brandon. 

President’s Cup — 

(1) F Bo>d 

(2) G Begbie. 

Bangalore Tournament (Calcutta) — 


Bangalore Gjun khan a .. . 3 goals 

26th Light Cavalry 2 goals 

Carmichael Cup (Calcutta) — 

Behar Light Horse , . . . 3 goals 

Surma Valiev Light Horse . . .,2 goals 


Handicap Cup — 

(1) CSC Harrison. 

(2) E E Coombs. 

Silver Medal— 

(1) D Walker 

Challenge Shield and Gold Medal — 

(1) G Begbic. 

(2) T Begbie. 

Ladies’ Handicap Compttition — 

(1) Mrs Aitchison 

(2) Mrs Duxbury. 

Bombay Bangle — 

(1) Mrs Baird. 

(2) Mrs England 
Ladies' Foursomes — 

(1) Mrs A V. Anderbon and ^Irs. Aitchison. 

(2) Mrs Baird and Mrs Englana 
Ladles' Putting Competition — 

(1) Mrs Aitchison 

(2) Mrs Mould 
Silver Medal (Ladies’)— 

(1) Mrs Baird 


Ajmcrc Tournament — 

Ajmere Gymkhana 2 goals 

Bhopal Lancers 1 goal 

Murree Brewery Cnp (R’Pindi) — 

30th Cavalry 4 goals 

4tb Cavalry 2 goals 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 


The annual report of the Indian Telegraph 
Department for 1915-16 states that the number 
of wireless stations in India and Burma has in- 
creased from 9 in 1910-11 to 19 in 1915-16 
The number of messages dealt with in the latter 
year by the nine coast stations was 83,710 

Licences to Officers — The Government 
of India have decided that the granting of 
licences to military officers in respect of wireless 
telegraph apparatus used for experimental 
purposes shall be regulated by the fol- 
lowing general principles . (1) When an 

officer conducts experiments in wireless tele- 
graphy in his official capacity at the expense 
of Government no licence is required, but only 
executive permission, which may be given so 
far as the Telegraph Department is concerned 
by the Dlieotor-Geneial, Posts and Telegraphs 

(2) When an officer carries on experiments 
at a private individtial at bis own expense, be 


must obtain a licence. If the approval- of the 
military authorities is required to what he 
proposes to do, he should obtain such approval 
before the Director-General, Posts and Tele- 
graphs, Is approached The licence will then 
be submitted by the Director-General, Posts 
and IJplegraphSjfor the sanction of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

(3) With reference to the above, attention 
18 drawn to the necessity for applying for 
licences to».own and use wireless telegraphy 
apparatus or installations, experimental or 
otherwise. Applications for such licences will 
bo submitted through the Chief of the General 
Staff and will contain particulars regarding 
the apparatus showing (a) system it is proposed 
to employ, (b) autxlmiun range of signalling 
with applicant's own receiving apparatus, (c) 
poiffer (current and voltage), (d) leuroe of 
power. 
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JANUARY. 


I'lt — ^Indian \ow Year Hoaoiirfa li.st cliK'fly 
c liaracterisrd b> lecognition of ‘tploiidul woik 
done by Piinc(s and People ■s of India in con- 
nection with the war Increased permanent 
salutes granted to fltteen ruling Princes and 
Chiefs and increased personal salute s tosixken 
\inong othe r luling Prince's and Clue is on whom 
\<irious distinctions were bestowed, Aizain of 
Hyderabad W'as granted the title oi “ His 
Kxaltcd Highness” as hereditary di&tinttion , 
and Rao of Outch given title ol Maliiirao as 
In leditaiy distinction Other honouis in- 
eludt'd tiV(' K C H , si\ K C I e'lght C S 1 , 
loui KCIK, twcutj -Light CIE and eight 
Knighthoods. 

TI E the Viceroy and Rt Hon E S 
Hontagii, Hvcntarv of State loi India, re'ceived 
at (Tovernment Hous( , Bombay, de putatioiis 
lioni Oentiai Provinces <iiid Beiar regaiding 
Retoim Scheme. 

2nd — ^Viceroy and Sicrctaiy of State left 
Bombay, lormci loi De Ihi and" latte i on visit 
to ^taliaraja of Gwalioi 

Maharaja of Mysore opened Mvsoie-Aisikeie 
Railway, which brings Jelysore City into moie 
diiect communication with Poona and Bombay 

bth — East Sunday 111 Kew Year Special 
Intercession SeiMCes in comicctiou with wai 
nere on initiative oi If M King-lCmpe lor, 
he'ld in places of woiship of all denominations 
thioughoiit India 

7th — Railway Confe re lu'c Association met in 
Simla under piesideiicj ol Sir Robert Higliet, 
who, in presidential address speeially rel("iied{ 
to oiganisation of lailwajs to meet exigencies 1 
ol war conelitions. 


8th — ^Iiifoiina] meeling in bervants of India 
Society Home, Bombay, under chaiimanship 
oi Jagadguiu Sliii Sliankaraeharya ol Karvir, 
to concert me'asiires loi organisation ol Indian 
Acade-my on lines ol French and British Aca- 
de lines 

9th — ^Indian ScK'uce Congress meeting in 
Delhi, over 3U() ^delegates jneseiit 

]5th — II E the Governor ot Bombay met re- 
prentiitative citizi ns ol City to discuss high 
prices and exorbitant house leiits, with a view 
to Kiindy glowing dillieultK s caused by them, 
and anuoniKcd that Coviiimient proiiO'-cd to 
ajipoint Controller and iioii-officul committees 
to d< al with them 

20th — Gdieral 8u B( aiicliamp Dull , cx-Com* 
maneli i-in-Chid in India, found dead in bed in 
Loudon elub, thioiigh (as coioiui’s jury 
sub^eC]U(‘ntly found) accidental overdoze of 
veioiial 

25Ui — Count H( rtling,G( iroan ImpcrialChan- 
cdloi, addiissing R( lelist ag, said G( rinati 
militarv position was nevei so lavourablc and 
rejeitcd Biitisli Pnmiei’s and Ameiican Prtai- 
dcut’b statements oi piacc terms 

30th — (Subtle of Tiulut Extiiiordinaiy pu- 
bhsiu d Rules iimU i Dilencf ol India Ait lor 
maintt nance oi supply ol commodities in general 
U'JC 

3Jst — Ripoit ol Public Woiks Department 
Reorganisation Committee (1910) published 
in Delhi Repoit sptcialiy iccommeiided 
gradual tiausbr ol local woiks to local 
Govirnmint bodies and engagement ol private 
ciiteipiist 101 ixiciition ol public woiks. 


FEBRUARY. 


4th — Obitliaiy Dow’ager Countiss of Mayo, 
w'ldow ol former Yiccioy ol India. 

Lord Sydenham, ex-Govemor of Bombay, 
contributed articli's to Times on hydro-electric 
potentialities in India and declared piosixtts 
held out by "fata Sons & Co ’fa magnillceut 
Koyna River Scheme to be immense. 

«th— Imperial LeglMlativc Couneil, Delhi, 
Viceroy probidiug' IBs Excellency spoke at 
gloat length on India’s eontiibntions to the 
wai and on administiative alfahs Hon Sir 
William Meyer, Member lor Finance, introduced 
Income-Tax Act Amendment Bill, which recasts 
'Vet of 1886 with view to irajirovemcnt of 
administration and Bill was referred to Select 
Gommlttee — Cinematographs Bill Introduced 
and referred to Select Committee — ^Indian 
lorests Act Amendment Bill introduced — 
Resolution by Hon Mi Sarma icommcrfling 
tediatribution of piovmcittl ttfcaa on language , 


I basis as prelimiuaiy to constitutional reforms 
loji cted 

8th — Royal Pioclamutiou in Delhi establi- 
shing blanch ot Royal Mint In Bombay for 
purjiosc ol coining gold comb. 

13th — Government of Bombay announced 
appointment ot Controller of Prices in City ol 
Bombay, to bi assisted by (jommittces and 
ytsHistaut Coutiolkrs. 

19th — Imperial Lc giblativ e Couni il , Delhi, 
Hon Sir George Lowndes presiding — Csiiiy Bill 
lutioducid and leli'ried to Select Coramitke — 
Indian Coinage Act Amendment Bill, providing 
tor substitution ot mckei two-anna piece tor 
silver tw'o-aiina piece at present current, in- 
troduced — Billto levy a Cess on Indigo exported 
irom Biitlsh India (lor the purjioses of raising 
lunds to assist indigo industry) intioduetd.-— 
A^ou-oflicial resolutions. 
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20 th. — ^Bombay (Ttovernment published Bill to 
restrict increase of rents of dwelling houses 
and business premises in the Presidency. 

24th — Obituary Earl of Brassev, father of 
Lady Willingdon, wife of Governor of Bombaj 

25th — Hon Sir Irbrahim Rahimtoola, Kt 
C.I E , gazetted Mtmber of the L^ccutm 
Council of Govcrnoi of Bombay 


27th. — Imperial Legislative roiiiicil, Delhi, 
Hon. Sir George Low-ndcs prcsiding.—Bill to 
amend Indian Forests Act> 1878* considered 
and pas‘^ed — Bill to enable Bolnbav Government 
to appoint Assistant llesident and Additional 
Sessions Judge at Aden passed — Non-o&cial 
losolutions 

23th — Imperial Legislative Council — Json 
ofhcial lesolutions. 


MARCH. 


1st — Imperial L( gisl.itivo Cotineil, Delhi, 
Vicerov presiding — lion Sir W Mi viu, leading 
his llnancial statement, showed that leveiun 
position e\( elluit , leti ipts iioin raihvays hav- 
ing broken record aucl f ii evcirdtd < stimates 
Keviscd estimate foi 1917-13 showed suiplus 
ot £8 millions, Tiupmal siupln^, Umg 3 
millions Estim.iti' toi 1918-19 showed ii m me 
surplus 12 3 millions, but Sii W said, Gosein- 
ineiit would Ilf 1 d e\(“r^ peimv of this and mou 
It possible to iiifit wajs and me ms diilieultn s 
and there could b( no nduction ol taxation 
w'hilc wai conditions lasti d 

5th — Impeiial LogisUitive Council — Indian 
Aimy Act AuiLiKlmi ut Jtill, iniiiging various 
disciplinaiv piovisioiis iiji to date, inliodiuid 
and releiied to biUtt C'oniinitti t — jiidian 
Coinage Act Ami'iuiiui nt Ibll ]iassfd — Adi n 
Criminal .lustici* JhllpassfU — ('im inati'giaplis 
15111 iiasscd --Aon-ojhcial ii solutions 

8th, 9th, IJtli — Iiiip< iial Legislative (’ouiUil 
Budget discussjoii 

13th — Bomb.iy Ja g^■^IalIVl' Council Bomhav 
Governor piesiding —Financial slate uunts loi 
1918-19 presented by Hon Mi Cannichacl, 
who point! d out Imancial situation w'as extre- 
mely satisfai toiy, especiallj asres/aids its most 
maiked teatuu , namelj, rapid inciease shown 
m Provincial revenues 

Imptiial Legislativi' (^ouucil —Bill to eoiitid 
withdrawal ot cajiital iioin money maikct In 
companies introduced by Finance Mciiibtr and 
Bill to afford special piotection in inspect of 
civil and revenue litigation ot Indian boldlrrs 
serving undei war conditions by Ilomt Mem- 
ber. — Nou-officiai resolutions . 

14th — Bombay Legislative Council Budget 
discussion. 

Imperial Legislatne Council — Income-Tax 
Amendment BUI pussfd 

15th — Bombay Leg.slativc Council — Ernt Bill 
introduced and ref < i red to Select Committee 

18th —Imperial I/ogislativc Council— Bill to 
amend l.D.F. Act, 1917, aiming at ( '<pansion 
ot the forces, intioduccd and passed. — ^*ou- 
oflicial lOsoluUons. 


10th— Impel nil LfgislaliV(> CoUniil — Tndi.iii 
Soldi! is Litigation ihJl d — Aon-olheuI 

i! solutions 

21s(— Bombay L'giUatne OaiiuiJ — Tbll 

fiiitli! 1 to aiiuiid Bombav M( dual A(t introdni - 
! d and K U 1 1 ! d to Si h ! t Committee ■ — Bill to di - 
! lai!' law m loic! in teiiitoij ftdcdfoi purpoM s 
ol B B A C I. Bailwav in Baioda State intin- 
I diiKd and passed through all stages —I^on 
oiliciali! olutions 

22nd— Bombav LcgislaliNt Couiu il — Xon- 
olliciai 11 solutions 

Tmpeiial Ligi^lativt Couiifil — T suiv Bill 
anil 15ill to (ontiol witlidrawai ot lapital 
liom money mailu>t passed —Coumil adjouiiii il 
.!//t f/te 

I Vi((‘’ov,m lu.si'iiei ol nn'inbirs oJ Tinjuiial 
I L gishitni Council, unvi ih il Mi fnoiial Ihi'-t ol 
j 1 »t( lion Ail (J Iv Goklialc in ni.mi I'litrann 
j to Couni il Clumlii i 

23ril — Obdnan Sii lohnAmhisoii Gosernoi 
ol Civloii, 111 (’oioinl)o 

24t)i — Bombay Ligi'^lative Council— Bcul 
Bill passed 

Corresiioneb'iK e lutwim Indian and Honn 
Gov! mine Ills legaidiiig Indian l.aboui lamp'. - 
lion to nioie elisiant Cieiwu Colonu s publisln d 
in Delhi, gmiial iinpoit being appioval 
given to pioposais to aftoidimans to eiiabh 
Indian labouins to migrate into Colonies Raid- 
ing tium while eliminating as lai as ^loscib;! 
unsatisfactory featuies hitherto associated 
with emigration of this kind 

25th — Annual Aiecting Bombay Chainbi r oi 
Conimect! , Hon Mr M X Hogg addiessing 
Chambei on connneicial and hnaiicial atfaiis 
as retiring Piesident 

2Gth — British foK i s having dr feati d Turkisli 
Aimy at Bimiadieh, on Eiiphiateh, readud 
Salahiych, on AUppo Hoad 

28th — Turkvi defeated and fl^e thousand pii 
soneis and gnat quantities of guns and matcu.d 
captured at Baghdadich, on Euphrates, thi 
victory Anally stopping Turkish proposals Ini 
advamc down Eu\>hiates against left Hank oi 
Bntitlli foi-ccH in Mcsoimtainia. 
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APRIL. 


2 nd — riinic ]\rinislrj rabl( d to Vic( lox inp^, 1 
“ 1 h i\o no (loul)t thut India -will add to 

tilt' lauiolh it has alicady won and will oiiuip 
itself on an fvai greatei sralc than at present, 
l)v w'hich bulwark largi ly sa\o Asia irom the 
tide of opjm sMon and disoider whith it is tin 
object of the tiieinj to acln(^t ” 

4th — ITon Sir W Mejir opined T.ita Indus- 
trial iJank Bombay 

10th — Fust Bomba\ Co-opndive Conferinee 
eiiteiied , undi 1 clniiin.inslnji ol Jton Ali lalbi- 
))hn Sam 1 Idas C 1 F 

hold Lammjiion fonmi Co^einoi ol Bomb-n 
-ideli(‘s'-in<j SoeietN ot \its, i, << m (I tei tnnun- 
doi's snpjihes ol wit(i loi tutoM powi i in 
waithein pnit ol r.ondiax 1 ’i«'u 1 mi(> »nel 
siiggi'sti (1 iJi.it (ioMiniiKiit stionjd nialu eom-' 
pliTe sinx'A of 111. M and otln i sonids wilhi 
M('W' to tin 11 eeniM ision 101 nn elmnuat pni] os( s [ 

2 r»{h — \nnna 1 Abi 1 ins of Bondm Afillowni i i 
\'-soeiation Hon Sii Diiish’ Ma«ba, I’k^i- 
sidiiit ii Mowing oiilJnok iiigid pinelitiM and 


courage in meeting the new’ economic condi- 
j tions niising 

I 2Tth — Spei ial ^^al Conb'rence ojiencd in 
1 Delhi \iceioy presided find lefad stirring cx- 
j hoi tat ion irom H M Kinc-Emperoi Two 
committees, on IMin-power and on Xlebomces, 

J lespeetivcU , ajipointed 

1 2dth — Wai Conference, Delhi Kesolutions 
I expiessing Tndia*? loval response to His Majes- 
J t\’s Mess igt odoptoel , also resolutions recoin* 
i mi'nding (Jo\ernment ot fndia to aeiopt recom- 
I menditions b\ sub-toiumiltee's on iMmi'powe’r 

ind Be'sonieis 

I ‘10th — (h)\t'rnfli laid Foundation Stone of 
I IK w Siaimn’s Instiinti' (Misskuis to Seamen) 
in bonilny, paMiig horn iin to noble buiAcry 
witli wbidi mei( intile niaiine bud kept 
eeimmiinu at ions going dm mg w ii and appealing 
to pi o])l< to siibseiibi tunds to make new' In- 
stitute a weirtbv tidaiti iiom Bombay 
ht.dinunt by Commit lit show eel OM'r two 
I tkhs ihtaeU sid)sciib(el and Ks '> lakhs rt'- 
(jinii'd to eomplitt sdnim and .illow one lakh 
ioi t iielow nil lit 


MAY. 


2nd — CoMiuniint of India js-ik d pi< ss 
eoiumniijiiiie on it ( onnui nd.ilioiis ol iietiit 
W.ii Conft'KiKt' ('\pl lining it (pint me iil s in 
(oniiection wdh wai and in paitunhi showing 
that lialt a million it t nuts wt k Ktiuiieel loi 
Indian Aiim 

lOfh — C om n.im lit nol ifii d thd in oidi i to 
gi\e juaitit.il t'lhils to ii f ommi nelatioiis ol 
DtlluMai Contt'ieme tlie\ piopo-id to eem- 
slitnte Iiaiisjioits md Fondstntls lioaid, 
( ommniiii ations Bo.ud, KniploMiient and 
hiboiii Boaiel, .ind ]’n)dieit> Boiiel, at Hind* 
(jiiarltis ot tlu (Itminiuent oi Jnelia, tei <o* 
oidinate and t\]H(liti t lloits anel seeuit eo- 
optiation ot non-oltiLial eommiindA 

l‘Uli —In ajtpi ( ei.it ion of I uU Winm"'don*s 
git at sei Ml ( s Ml St M i.i I matt 1 1 s ol jtidilie’iit ilil a 


Mid htntAoltnet mid esju i lallv in the raiise 
ol .mn hoi.it ion .uid ol piogit'-s oi Indiiiii 
\\ om.Mihood, M ihai.Mii ol BluiMi.ig'ir amiounrod 
in uigm.tl ,em otstlu mt ioi pei jk tniition of Laely 
\\ illii'geloii’s iianif .among liidinn St.ates anel 
Dnihnis a tnnd to wluih initial eontiibiitions 
imoimling to B (t 1 iKhs alu iel\ been paid 
bting inaugniatt (1 ioi tlie pmjiosi' 

21 tli — Ceni'iiiment ol Ineln issue d long re- 
solution indiiating m.nmt'i in wlndi tlu y desired 
l)iogii''S to bt mailt' along load ot local selt- 
gONti Hint lit Bt solid ifjii It eoinmended in 
jiiirtiiulai siibstintial iiureaM ot t'leeted mem- 
heis in iMunle ipabtu s anel Buial Boaids lepre- 
sintdion of minonties }>y nominations and 
St till mg ot edheiil (xperunre be noTiun.ation 
ol otlii nils without fieiwt 1 etl \oting. 


JUNE. 


drd — Ills Majt stv’s Biitbday TTonoui-. li-l 
issiied in Simla , annoum t d giant ot two C CS f 
(11 E Bold Pentlaiul Afadias, and H L Eoiel 
Wilhngdon, Bomba\h two K J , six C SI , 
two G C 1 E , tom 1C C T E , 42 C IE, < iglit 
kmglithoods, and nuim lolls lionoiirs ol h sst i 
di gree. ^ 

Second Indian. W.ir Loan, repirscnting 
put ol India’s i'lOO million eontiibntion to 
l»rdish Government foi currying on wai 
opened, flist da> s subscriptions amounting to 
Its 4, 21, "39,000 

loth — Gie.xt rroMneiiil Wai f'onference at 
Town Hall, Bombay, GoMinor pit siding War 
PiirposcH Board appointed 

13 th — Great Public INIeeting in Bombay Town 
Hall for emcouragement of subt'trlptfons to 
IHcconti Indian W’ar Loan, % 


I H H Sii .Tames Ahstou, IT II ]\Iabaraja of 
Patiahi, and Hon Sir S 1’ Sinba , Teiiri'seiiting 
India, cordially wtlionud b\ their colli agues 
at opt mng st'ssiem ot Imjicnal War Cabinet 

loth — Fir«t eases ot “ Sjianish influenza” 
to oetui in India n jiorted in Bombay, disease 
baling ai rived in Go\t. transport from Suez 

21st — GoAcinment of India announeed deci- 
sion oi H M King-Emperor to grant number of 
substantive King’s CommisMons in Indian 
Aim\ to selected Indian ofllcers who have 
speciallA distinguished them'-elies in w'ar, also 
a certain number contirnng honorary ranks 
Ml Indian Aimv to certain other Indian ofllcers 
who liavo rendered distingiibhe d serxiecs and 
eeitain further number ol temporaiy substan- 
tjve King’s Coramis&ions in Indian Aimy to 
selected candidates nominated partly from 
CiMl life and partly from Army. 
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22nd — ^Issned from Bombay l^Dnt, goM ] stitute Cotton Control Committee for control- 
mohnrs of value of Rs 15, those being intended ling Bombay cotton trade, 
fulfil demand for gold coins in India until newly j 

established branch of Royal IVIint for coining l 28th — ^Bombay Government, in resolution 
sovereigns and half-sovereigns in Bombay ! reviewing progress of eo-op('ratiV(> ciedit nio\< 
totnes into operation | luent in Presidentv during 1916-17, shov<<i 

Announced in Simla that Bomba V Government ' that remarkable advance v^as made during 
authorised under Beiend ot India Att to eon- that >ear. 


JULY. 


4th — Obituary. — Mahomed V , Snltan of 
Turkey 

8th — Report of Indian Constitutional Reform 
proposals by Vienov and Seen t.lr^ of State 
issued, main provisions b( inv, foi (1) comph ti 
popular control in local iiodies and tlnar larg- 
est possible indfpeiKbnee fiom outside eontioJ 
(2) earW steps tcwaids progressive n alisation 
of responsible govi inment in Provmeis, ( 
enlargement of Impel lal Legislative Council 
and increased oppoTtumties ot Jiifliicneing 
Govoinmcnt , (4) ndaxation of control of Pai- 
liament. and Seerttarv of State ovti (iovernnunt 
ol India and Provincial governments lij'-- 
tinguished authors oi the Reiiort thus sum- 
marised their proposals — ‘‘What vve have dom 
Is to atford Indians a fair shai e in the government 
of the entire countr>, while pioviding in tin 
provinces the means foi tin m to att un the stage 
ot resjionsible gevernmrnt to which the begin- 
ning of responsibiltv lor the Government o‘ 
India itself must be tin* secpiel ” 

10th — ^N'umerons views of non-ollieiallridians 
published highl> lavoui,il)l( to Refoiius Rejiorl 

IPt-h — Report published in India of Tndicial 
Committee preside d ove r bv Mr Justice Rowlatt 
King’s Bench, appointed to investigate nature 
and extent of ciiminal conspiiacies m connection 
with revointionarv miweunents m India and 
to advise m rcgarel to le mslation The re poll 
extending to over 150 printed loolseap pages 


pins annexures, contained amoring story of 
sedition and conspiracy largely fostered ane' 
j Inmnced by Germans, with view' to earning 
I uprising m India Tlic Committee mae](> 
< laboiate recommendations for special legis- 
lation ol both emeige'nty and permanent ehaiae - 
1( r 

25th — ^Prominent mewlerati' political leaders 
ot Bombav' issue el important memorandum on 
Reform Selume, eleelaimg that it repie^ccnte el 
‘ real and substantial measure ol relorm 
but recommending vaiious amendment s in 
details *’ 

29th — Bombav Legislative Council, Poona — 
Revised Jhidgct State me nt, 1918-19, presented — 
Se'cond reading ol Bill to amend Bombav 
M(*dical Act, 1912, passed — Bill to disquahh 
Certain aliems Irom being membeis of or voting 
at elections to certain local bodies in Bombav 
Prcsidencv, introduced and passed — Bill furtln i 
to amend Bombav ])istrict Police Art intio- 
eluced and referred to Select Committe'c 

30th — Bombav Legislative Council . Poona — 
Bombav Rent Bill re'ad first time' and rederre el 
to Se'lert Committee' — Non-official icsolutioiis 

Slat — Bombav Legislativ'e Council — Non- 
ofllcial resolutions, most important being one> 
protesting against the Government’s exodiis 
to Mahableahvvar tw'ice a year, this resolution 
be'ing defeated by 24 v'ote'S to 15 after le>ng1hv 
discussion. 


AUGUST, 


1st — Bombay Ta?gislntiv c Council — Non-olfi- 
cial resolutions 

Numerous prominent le preseutative membe'rs 
of backward classes in Bombay Presidency 
issued memorandum on Re'form Scheme, urging 
special vlew'-polnt of backward classes and in 
particular de manding communal representation 
for them in new legislatures 

2Dd. — ^Bombaj Legislative Council Non-official 
resolutions. 

4th. — It being Sunday and fourth anniversary 
of Great Britain’s entr> into the war, special 
supplications for victory of Allies were offend 
In all places of worships throughout India, 

10th — Announced that All-India Conference 
of aioderate Partv would be held in near future 
for purpose of expressing acceptance and general 
support ot Montagu-Chc Imsford Reform Scheme, 
this announcement following another bv Mrs 
I^oHant' hf'I follow frfi Hupipioping Special 


Session of Indian National Congress and bonip 
tolloweel bv similar memorandum bv Moderati^ 
of Bi'iigal* headed bj Hon Mi Mircndianalh 
Banerjee 

25th — Government of India announced ap 
pomtraent of Cotton Cloth Contioller to df.il 
with problem of high prices of cotton cloth 
throughout India 

29tli — Special Session of Indian National 
Congress opened in Bombay nmJer presidoiu v 
of Mr Hasan Imam, who delivered highlv 
ciitlcal address on lelorm pioposals 

30th-31st 'g-National Congress m Bombav 
passed various resolutions criticising Montagu- 
Chc Imsford reform proposals 

31st — Extraordinary Session of All-Iiuiia 
Moslem League in Bombay under presidency 
ot Raia ot Mahmudabad, who delivered address 
generall) ciitical pi |ieform proposals, 
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Ist — ^Mo^ilom Loaguo Session continued in 
Bfiinbay First resolution passed declared 
nio^t loval homage of All-Iudla Moslem League 
lo H M King Emperor and others criticised 
Jleforra Scheme. 

4th — ^Imperial Legislative Council, Simla — 
Viceroy deliv(‘red long introductory spi^ech — 
Finance INtinister introduced Provincial Col- 
lection of Taxes Bill, Paper Currency Bill and 
Gold Mohur Bill — Hon Sir George Barnes 
introduced Non Ferrous Metals Bill Provincial 
Insolvency Bill and Bill to take* Powers to 
Provide for Cheap Supply ol Cotton Cloth for 
Poorer Classes 

r>th — ^Imperial legislative Council — ^Hon Sir 
George Barnes introduced Enemy Trading 
Orders (Validation) Bill — Hon Mr Patel 
Introduced Hindu Inter-cat tc Marriage Bill 

6th — ^Imperial Legislative Council — Hon Mr 
Snrendranath Banerjee mo\ed ^e'^olutlon 
thanking Viceroy and Secretary of State foi 
i«form proposals and recomnunding them a'- 
genuine effort and definite advance towards 
inogresslve realisation of responsible sidt- 
govomment for India, and recommending 
appointment of Committee to consider reform 
nport and make recommendations. Discus- 
sion continued all day. 

7th — Imperial Legislative Council — Discus 
Sion resumed on Reforms resolution, which was 
divided into two parts On diMsions being 
taken first part was carried by 4b votes against 
two, and second part by 48 votes against id 

Obituary . — Sir Ratan Tata , Kt , of Bombay 

9th — Imperial Legislative Council — Hon Sir 
W Meyer moved, “that this Council reeogni'-es 
that the prolongation of the war justifies India’s 
taking a larger share tlian she does at present 
in respect ot the cost of the military forces 
raised or to bo raised in this country ” He 
outlined financial programme to meet special 
measures just taken in India in connection with 
further continuance of war and showed that 
lurther money contribution of £45 millnPns 
India to cost of war would involve new taxation 
\shlch was to take foim of Excess Profit Tax 
next year Debate continued all day. 

10th — ^Imperial Legislative Council- — After 
further lengthy debate Finance Menibei s motion 
ri'garding additional financial contribution to 
cost of war was adopted subject to slight amend- 
ment. 

11th — Imperial Legislative Council -^Indian 
Paper Currency Act Amendment Bill, Gold 
Coinage Act Amendment Bill, and *Enemv 
Trading Orders (Validating) Bill passed — Bill 
to amend Indian Army (Suspension of Sentences, 
Act of 1917 and Bill to amend IDF Act of 
1917, and Indian Companies (Foreign Trades) 
Bill introduced — Cotton Cloth Bill referred 
to Select Committee, Non-official resolutions 
• 

16th — Text of Memorandum by Sir Narayen 
Qiandavarkar Kt , ex-Judge of Bombay High 
Court, and hSx, Justice B. C Beachcroft, Cal- 
cutta High Court, regarding internments under 

% 


Defence of India Act of Government of Bengal 
Issued, shoumg that of 806 cases examined by 
the Commissioners, they had in onlv six cases 
found that there Mere in their opinion Insufll- 
eieiit grounds for believing that parties concerned 
had acted In manner prejudicial to public safety 
on the defence of British India. 

18th — ^Imperial Legislative Council, Simla — 
Pio\isionnl Colleet’on of Taxes Bill Non- 
Ferrous M( tals and Metallic Ores Bill and Indian 
Armies’ (Suspension of Sentences) Bill passed — 
The IDF Act Ann-ndment Bill and Bronze 
Coin Bill introduced 

1 0th — ^Imperial • Legislative Council — Non- 
oftleial resolutions 

20th — “India Dav ’’ m London, object being 
to raise £50,000 to provide huts and clubs 
lor Indian Tioops “as a small token of the 
CItv’s appreciation of the magnificent loyalty 
oi India and the splmdid fighting qualities 
of her sons, ot whom Ijoiidoners have every 
light to be proud and grateful ’’ 

22nd — Bombay L gislathe Council — Govern- 
ment explained measuies taken to meet short* 
ag(* of food grains resulting from failure of 
monsoon Tln^ Hon Mr Purshotamdass 
I’liakiirdas movi'd a nwolution recommending 
Gov(‘rnmcnt of Bombay to urge Imperial 
Government to take or authorise specialmeasures 
to meet emergent y caused by failure of rains, 
and alter considerable and favourable debate 
losolution was unanimously carried — Bills 
Inrthtr to amend Bombay District Police Act, 
and City of Bombay Municipal Act, passed. 

2 . 11 x 1 — ^Imperial Legislative Council— Non* 
oflleial resolutions. 

24th — Bombay Legislative Counell —Rent 
Bill discussed. 

Imperial Legislative Council, Simla — Non- 
official resolutions. 

25th — ^Bombay Legislative Council —Rent Bi 
passed — Non-official resolutions. 

Imperial Ijcgislative Council —Resolution 
moved bv Hon Mr Shaft to convey tlianks 
and congratulations of Council to Allied Armies 
lor their recent victories on Western Front, 
warmly support! d and carried amidst cheers, 
all Members rising 

26th — Imperial lit'gislative Council — ^Indian 
Comiianies* (Foreign Interest) Bill, Indian 
Defence Force (Foreign Service) Bill, Bronze 
Coins' (Legal Tender) Bill and Industrial Com- 
pulsion Bill passed — Commander-In-Chief in- 
troduced Industrial Compulsion Bill, a measure 
giving Government power to enforce services 
of experts in various industries for use in muni- 
tion-making. 

27th —Despatch from Lieut.-Oeneral Sir W. 
Marshall, Commanding in Mesopotamia, re- 
viewing operations on that front from Ist 
October 1917 till Jlst March 1918, published 
in Simla. 
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OCTOBER. 


7th — Public Holiday thioiighoiit India foi 
relebration of recent victories of Alin rt Aimics 
m particular defeat of flover of Turkish Annies 
in Palestine with loss of 92,000 prisoners and 
all their artillery the birakinsm of the Bulga- 
rian Front in Stacedonia and subsequent 
unconditional surrender of Bulgaria, and the 
succession of victorns on Vestun Fioiit with 


capture of 259,450 Gcimnn prisoners and 3,700 
German guns. 

31st — Deaths earned by influenza in Bombav 
during September and October %vhfn cpidemn 
n ached its highcf^t limit, re ached tctal ot 
approximate Iv fifteen thousand Fpidemie 
by now spread throughout India, 


NOVEMBER. 


iRl — \11-Tiuln Modentes’ Conferenee m Bom- 
bav lion 8ii D B Wach-f deli\ire el addie'-s 
as Chainnan of Beee]ition Comniitfe'e and Hon 
Afr Surendianalli Jtuieijee deineKtl Pie>si- 
dentlal addK'ss. to the' sjh akers gning Eelonn 
Scheme warm ^uiipoil subject to eritieisin ot 
de'tailb ConJeunee eontinutd f\,o da\s 

7th — Bombav Le'gisl.itiee Couneil — Brsolu- 
tion moved bv J Ion Mr P A T)(*sai ree omiue lul- 
ing Govemniemt to take e arlv steps to amend 
City of Bombay Miinieiiial Act so as to enable 
Avomen to Ik come' Members of Corporation, 
carried by 18 to 12 — iXon-oillcial rc'solutions 

8th — Bomba^ Le gislntn e Couneil — Non-ofli- 
oul resolutions 

0th — William IT Bmpc ror of Crormain 
signed lette r of abdication at German Head- 
quarters 

11th —German Delegates at Fie Id-Maishnl 
r(x*h’h He adquartei s in Tinnee signed \rmi'-tiee 
on conditions elictated bv Allied Commaneh*Ts, 
^d amounting to untonditional suirendei 
Hostilities Cl an d 


20id — Ciicket match in Bomba\ between 
Faigland team captained by H E Lord W^'iHing- 
don and all India team eaptmnrd bt IT TT the' 
Mahaiaiah of Patiala, in aid ot Bombav Presi- 
deiie'j Famine Ki’hef Fund, ended m a diaw 

Tlie mam provisions of the pioposcd Excess 
Pioflt Tax vere published 

Various eiitcrtaiimie pts in celebration of 
signing ot tile Aimisticc we're he Id in Bombae, 
influding dinneis to sailois and soldiers and 
entertainment to men on the ()\al 

27th — Thf^ Armistice was ce lebiated through 
out India Tn Bomliav a naval and militan 
iirfKTssion p.isse'd through the mam roads oi 
the CitA,amid cnthusiastie neelamations 

28th — H E the "N'leeroA invested the Maha- 
rajah ot Bharatpui with the powcis of a Buling 
Chief 

20th — TT E the Gowmor of Bombav pre- 
side d o\ei a ])iiblie nu e ting at which re^sohitions 
WHO passed 101 taking measures to leiievc dls- 
tieso e.ause d bv the failure of rams in the 
Picbidenev. 


DECEMBER. 


1st— The Be'foims Commlitee re'turned to 
Delhi alter visiting Patna and Lu(knov\, vvlure 
thev consideu'd the' pioi osals re kdinii to Be'har 
and Orissa and the' Imted Piovinees 

2nf3 — Tile Indian Bailwav Confere'iice 
assembled at Delhi 

The first bateh of rotiiincd Kiit piNonerb of 
war arrived in Bombav 

4th — The Jodhpur Council of Be gency was 
opened 

5th — Taidv Willmgdon re-eeived a iarew'ell 
presentation from the lidu's ot the Bombay 
Pres idem cv 

7th — Lord Willmgdon opened a samtormm 
for the treatment of persons sufleimg Irom 
tuberculosis, at Parcl, Bombav 

Their Excelloncles the Governor of Bombay 
and Lady WTillingdon held a farewell reception 
at Government House, Bombay, at which ovi r 
2,009 people were presi nt 


nihi— Tlie Bombav Legislative Council met 
at the Seiietaiiat, Bombav, If E lord Wilhiig- 
don presiding A resolution requesting His 
Em etiem y to con\ev the lov^al eongratulations 
of the Council to His JVaiestv on the coniplcti 
succi'ss ot the Empire and tlu* Allies on tht' 
victoiioUR close ot th( WTir was eaj-iied amid 
cheers A Pill to piovide lor the eontrol pt 
dealings in cotton passed the s^^ond an^ 
thud leadings 

10th— At resumi'd sitting of Bombay Legis- 
lative Couneil re'solution was iMs=cd expiessivi 
ot its *a])prociation ot the service's nndend 
to the Presidency bv H E Lord Willingdoii, 
liter which H'b Exct llencv’^ the Governor gave 
an account ot his btcv\ardship 

First aeropilane to fly tiom Cairo to Delhi 
arrived at Karachi with five passengers, incliid 
mg Major-Geimral Salmond, Commanding the 
Air Force in the Middle East, Brigadier-Genera] 
A F Barton, Commanding the Palestine 
Eiigad(*,uud Captain Boss 8mith ot Australian 
I'Tyinjj Corpb 

( 
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11th — Public meeting was held at Pombay 
Town Hall to express appreciation of services 
of Lord and Lad\ Willingdon A.t night Their 
Ijxcellencles were entertained at farewell 
banquet by Euhng Princes anil Chiefs in the 
rmversity Hall 

12th — The Porabav Fiigmecnng Congress 
opined 111 Bomb*iv Mr F .T Preston pi eslded, 
and abo'it 100 members vere pre^^ciit, Irom all 
parts nt the Presidciuy 

Sir Cowa-iji Ji^hingir, Baronet, was apjiointcd 
hhenff of Bombay 

16th — Sir George Ambro^-e Lloyd, Govenior 
Designate of Bomliay, and Lady Lloyd landed at 
Uombay, thi' Municipality pn sentmg an address 
of Welcome at the Apollo Bunder Alter handing 
over charge of his oilice Lord Willlngdon, 
(he retiring GoMrno’-, at'orapanied by Lady 
Willingdon, lelt Bombay in the alti moon 
for England Lord Willmgdon was presented 
with an address by the MunicipalitJ bcfoic 
leaMDg the Apollo Bunder. 


His Excellency the Viceroy as Chancellor 
delivered his convocation address at the 
Calcutta University. 

18th. — ^Tho Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
and the Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau 
picsentcd addresses of Welcome to H. E. Sit 
George Llovd, Go\ernor of pomlm Sir James 
Meston, Finance Alinister, met the members 
ol the Indian Meiihanfs’ Chamber and Bureau, 
Bombay, and di-cussed tlie E\ce«^s Profits 
Tax representation of tlie Indian (Jommcrcial 
Community at the Peace Conference and other 
subjects, 

10th — V Oonfercni e of Sanitary and Bacteno * 
logii al 11 ^perts was oiienrd at Dellii. 

20(h. — The IJrd Si'ssionof th< Indian Xa< ion.i 
Goiunchs ojx'neil .ft Delhi The Hon Pandit 
Madan Mohan Mala\i^a jircsidedi 

27th — \1I Indian Araliomcdan Educational 
Coideremi' ojiciu d at 8111 at 'Iht Hon bit 
Ibrahim Eahimlulla pic-'idcil. 


interest* table. 
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Table of Exchange, No. 1—Rupees into Pounds Sterling. 

For valuet of Rupees from Is. Sid. to Is. 
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Table of Exchange, No. 2— Pounds Sterling into Rupees. 


For values of Rupees from SJi. to Is 31?(i 
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at Is. Sf^d 1 

at Is 

82d 1 

atls. 3iJd. 

£ 

8 

d. 

Rs 

a 

P 

Rs 

a 

P 

Rs 

a. 

P 

Rs 

a 

p 

Rs 

a 

p 

Rrf*. 

a. 

P. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

u 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

4 

1 

i ^ 

4 

1 

0 

4 

1 

0 

4 

0 

1 0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

6 

2 

! 0 

6 

2 

0 

6 

1 

0 

6 

1 

0 

6 

1 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

8 

0 

9 

3 

0 

9 

2 

0 

9 

2 

I 0 

9 

1 

0 

9 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

12 

4 

1 0 

12 

4 

0 

12 

O 

0 

12 

2 

0 

12 

2 

0 

12 

1 

0 

2 

6 

1 

14 

11 

1 

14 

10 

1 

14 

7 

1 

14 

b 

1 

14 

6 

1 

14 

3 

0 

5 

0 

3 

18 

11 

3 

13 

8 

3 

13 

6 

3 

13 

2 

3 

12 

11 

3 

12 

8 

0 

7 

6 

6 

12 

10 

5 

12 

6 

6 

12 

1 

6 

11 

9 

5 

11 

6 

6 

10 

11 

0 

10 

0 

7 

11 

10 

7 

11 

4 

7 

10 

10 

7 

10 

4 

7 

9 

10 

7 

9 

6 

1 

0 

0 

15 

7 

8 

15 

6 

8 

15 

5 

9 

15 

4 


15 

3 

9 

15 

2 

10 

5 

0 

0 

77 

G 

8 

77 

1 

s! 

7b 

12 

9 

76 

7 

10 

76 

3 

0 

75 

14 

0 

10 

0 

0 

154 

13 

6 

154 

3 

6 

153 

9 

7 

152 

15 

9 

162 

6 

1 

151 

12 

5 

25 

0 

0 

387 

1 

b 

385 

8 

7 

383 

16 

11 

382 

7 

6 

380 

15 

2 

379 

7 

1 

30 

0 

0 

464 

8 

y 

462 

10 

4 

460 

12 

9 

468 

15 

5 

457 


;; 

456 

5 

4 

60 

C 

0 

774 

3 

1 

771 

1 

4 

7b8 

0 

0 

7b4 

16 

0 

7bl 

14 

6 

758 14 

b 

75 

0 

0 

1,161 

4 

7 

1,156 

9 

11 

1,151 

15 

11 

1,147 

6 

5 

1,142 

13 

8 

1 1»138 

5 

4 

100 

0 

0 

1,648 

6 

2 

1,542 

2 

8) 1,536 

0 

0 

1,529 

11 

1 

1,523 

12 

_11 

1 1,517 

12 

7 


For values of Rupees from Is '3 Id to Is 4j\ 4 


Sterling 


at Is 3ld 1 

at Is 

31.:d 

at Is 3 

[1 

1 at Is 

4d 


at Is - 


i 

at Is ‘ 

i;.d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Rs 

a 

P 

Rs 

a 

P 

Rs 

a 

P 

Rs 

a 

p. 

Us 

a 

P 

Rs 

a p 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 11 

0 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

U 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

11 

0 

3 11 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

b 

0 

0 

5 

11 

0 

5 11 

0 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

8 

11 

0 

8 11 

0 

1 

0 

0 

12 

1 

0 

12 

0 

0 

12 


0 

12 

0 

1 0 

11 

11 

0 

11 11 

0 

2 

6 

1 

14 

2 

1 

14 

1 

1 

14 

ol 

1 

14 

0 

1 

13 

10 

1 

18 9 

0 

5 

0 

3 

12 

5 

3 

12 

2 

i 3 

12 

1 

3 

12 

0 

3 

11 

10 

3 

11 9 

0 

7 

6 

6 

10 

7 

6 

10 

3 

5 10 


5 

10 


' 5 

9 

9 

5 

9 7 

0 10 

0 

7 

8 11 

7 

8 

6 

7 

8 

2l 

7 

8 

ol 

1 7 

7 

9 

7 

7 6 

1 

0 

0 

15 

1 

10 

15 

0 

11 

15 

0 

5 

15 

0 

0 

14 

16 

0 

14 

15 0 

5 

0 

0 

75 

9 

6' 

76 

4 

8' 

75 

2 

4 

75 

0 

0 

74 

13 

7 

74 

11 3 

10 

0 

0 

15 

2 

10 

150 

9 

4 

150 

4 

8 

150 

0 

0 

149 

11 

3 

149 

0 7 

25 

0 

0 

377 

15 

2 

370 

7 

6 

375 

11 

8 

375 

0 

0 

374 

4 

2 

373 

8 6 

30 

0 

0 

453 

8 

8 

451 

12 

2 

450 

14 

1 

450 

0 

0 

449 

1 

11 

448 

3 11 

60 

0 

0 

755 

14 

5 

752 

16 

0 

751 

7 

6 

750 

0 

0 

748 

8 

7 

747 

1 3 

76 

0 

0 

1,133 

13 

8 

1,129 

6 

6 

1.127 

3 

2 

1,125 

0 

0 

1,122 

12 

10 

1,120 

9 10 

100 

0 

0 

1,511 

12 

11 

1,506 

14 

!,• 1,502 14 

11 

1,500 

0 

0 

1,497 

1 

2 

1,494 

2 7 


For values of Rupees from Is. lo Is 4J'i 


Sterling. 

at Is 

4Z' 

3 

j at Is 41^d 


at Is 


d 

j at Is 4/, d 

at Is 4 ^_( 

1 

at Is 4id. 

£ 

8. 

d 

Rs 

a 

p 

Rs 

a 

p 

Rs 

a 

P 

Rs a 

P 

Rs a. 

P 

Rs 

a. p 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

11 

0 0 

11 

0 0 

11 

0 

0 11 

0 

0 

4 

0 

3 

11 

0 

3 

11 

0 

3 

111 

0 3 

111 

0 3 

11 

0 

3 11 

0 

0 

6 

0 

5 

11 

0 

5 

11 

0 

5 

11 

0 6 

11 

0 5 

11 

0 

5 10 

0 

0 

9 

0 

8 

11 

0 

8 

11 

0 

8 

10 

0 8 

10 

0 8 

10 

0 

8 10 

0 

1 

0 

• 0 

11 

11 

0 

11 

1«> 

0 

11 

10 

0 11 

10 

0 11 

10 

0 

11 9 

0 

2 

6 

1 

13 

9 

1 

13 

8 

1 

13 

8 

1 13 

7 

1 13 

7 

1 

13 5 

0 

6 

0 

3 

11 

7 

3 

11 

6 

3 

11 

5 

3 11 

3 

3 11 

2 

8 

11 0 

0 

7 

6 j 

5 

9 

5 

5 

9 

3 

5 

9 

1 

5 8 

111 

5 8 

9 

5 

8 6 

0 

10 

0 

7 

7 

3 

7. 

7 

0 

7 

6 

10 

7 0 

7| 

7 6 

4 

7 

6 1 

1 

0 

0 

14 

4 

7 

14*14 

1 

14 

13 

8 

14 13 

2 

14 12 

9 

14 

12 3 

5 

0 

0 

74 

9 

0 

74 

6 

8 

74 

4 

4 

74 2 

1 

73 15 

9 

73 

1‘3 6 

10 

0 

0 

149 

2 

0 

148 13 

4 

148 

8 

9 

148 4 

2 

147 15 

7 

147 

11 0 

25 

0 

0 

872 13 

0 

872 

1 

5 

871 

5 

10 

370 10 

5 

369 15 

0 

869 

3 7 

30 

0 

0 

447 

6 

oj 

446 

8 


445 

10 

4 

444 12 

7 

448 14 

10 

443 

1 2 

60 

0 

0 

745 10 

1 

744 

2 

111 

742 

11 

11 

741 6 

0 

739 14 

1 

788 

7 4 

76 

0 

0 


7 

1 

1,116 

4 

5 

1,114 

1 

10 

1,111 15 

5 

1,109 13 

1 

1,107 11 0 

100 

0 

0 

! 1,491 

4 

2 

1.488 

5 

11 

yf,485 

7 

10 

1,482 10 

0 

1.479 12 

3 

1,476 14 0 



Indian Stamp Duties. 


Es. a. 

Acknowledgment of Debt ex. Es. 20 .. 0 1 

Affidavit or Declaration 10 

Agf^ment or Memo, of Agreement, 

(a) If relating to the sale of a bill 

of exchange 0 2 

(b) If relating to sale of a Govern- 

ment security, or share in an in- 
corporated company or other body 
corporate — Subject to a maximum 
of Es. 10, a 1 for every Es. 10,000 
or part. , 

(c) If not otherwise provided for ..0 8 

Appointment in execution of a power ..15 0 
Articles of Associ ation of Company . 25 0 

Arttcles of Clerkship . . . 250 0 

Award, any decision in writing by an 
Arbitrator, other than by an Order of 
the Court Where the value does not 
exceed Es. 1,000, same duty as a Bond 

In any other case . . . . . 5 o 


E?. a. 

In any other case.. .* ., 5 0 

Cancellation 5 o 

Certificate or other Document relating to 
Shares 0 i 

Charter Party 10 

Cheque . , 0 1 

Composition — Deed , . . . . . 10 0 

Conveyance, not being a Transfer — 

Not exceeding Es. 50 . . , .08 

Exceeding Es. 50, not exceeding 
Es. 100 10 

For every Es 100 in excess of Es 100 
up to Es 1,000 1 0 

For every Es 500, or part thereof, in 
excess of Es 1,000 . .. .. 5 0 

Copy or Eortract — If the original was not 
chargeable with duty, or if duty with 
which it was chargeable does not 
exceed 1 Eupee 0 8 


EiU of Exchange or Promissory Note 
payable on demand . . , . . . 0 i i 

Where payable otherwise than on demand 
but not more than one year after date i 
sightr— Not exc. Es. 200, a. 3 , ev Es ! 
200, not exc. Es 400, a 6 ; exc Es 400, I 
not cxc Es 600, a. 9 , exc. Es COO, not | 
exc. Es 800, a 12 , exc Es. 800, not exc, ; 
Es. 1,000, a 13 , exc Es 1,000, not exc 
Es. 1,200, E. 1 a 2, cxc Es. 1,200, not ! 
exc, Es 1,600, E la 8 , exc Es 1,600, , 
not exc Es 2,500, Es 2, a 4 , cxc Es ' 
2,600, not exc Es 5,000, Es. 4 a 8 , exc 
Es. 5,000, not exc Es 7,500, Es 6 a. 12 , 
exc. Es 7,500, not exc Es 10,000 Es 9 , 
exc Es 10,000, not exc Es 15,000, Es 
13 a. 8 , exc Es. 15,000, not exc. Es 
20,000, Es 18 ; exc. Es. 20,000, not cxc 
Es. 25,000, Es 22 a 8 , exc Es 25,000, , 
not exc. Es 30,000, Es 27 ; and for every 
add. Es 10,000, or part thereof, in excess < 
of Es. 30,000, Es. 9. j 

Where payable at more than one year 
after date or sight, same duty as a 
Bond. Bs a | 

BUI of Lading 0 4 j 

Bond (not otherwise provided for) — j 

Not exc. Es. 10 0 2 | 

Exc. Es. 10, but not exc. Es 50 ..04 

Exc. Es. 60, but not exc Es. 100 . 0 8 j 

Up to Es. 1,000, every Es. 100 . 0 8 | 

For every Es. 500 or part, beyond ' 

Es. 1,000 . . . . . .28 

Bond, Administration, Customs, Security 
or Mortgage Deed— For amount not 
(^ceeding Ba. 1,000, same duty a*} u 
Bond. 


In any other case 


1 0 


Counterpart or Duplicate — If the duty 
with which the original mstrument is 
chargeable docs not exceed one rupee 
— Tlie same duty as is payable on the 
original In any other case . ..10 


Delivery Order 


0 1 


Entry m any High Court of an Advocate 
or Vakil . 500 0 

In the case of an Attorney .. ..230 0 

Instrument — Apprenticeship ., 5 0 

Divorce . . . ,10 

Other than Will, recording an adoption 
or conferring or purporting to couter 
Aiithority to adopt . . . . . 10 0 

Lease — Where rent is fixed and no pre- 
imuru IS paid, for less than 1 year, same 
duty as Bond for whole amount , not 
more than 3 years, same as Bond for 
average annual rout reserved , over 3 
years, same as Conveyance for consi- 
deration equal to amount or value of 
the average annual rent reserved , for 
indefinite term, same as Conveyance 
for a consideration equal to the amount 
or value of the average annual rent 
which would be paid or delivered for 
the first ten years if the lease continued 
so long , in perpv.tuity, same as Conve- 
yance for consideration equal to one- 
flith of rents paid m respect of first 
50 years. Where there is premium 
and no rent, same as Conveyance for 
amount of «premium ; premium with 
rent, same as Conveyance for amount 
ot premium in addition to the duty 
which would have been payable on the 
lease If no line oi picmium oi advantu 
hM been paid oi dilhcied 
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Bb. a. 

Letter — Allotment of Shares . . ..01 

Credit 0 1 

License .. .. . . 10 0 

Memo, of AsBocmtwn of Company — If 
accompanied by Articles of Association 15 0 

If not HO accompanied . . . . 40 0 

Notarial Act . . . . . ..10 

Note or Memo, intimating the purchase 
or sale-^ 

(a) Of any Goods exeeeding in value 

Bb. 20 0 2 

(b) Of any Stock or marketable Secu- 
rity exceeding in value Bs 20 — ■ 
Subject to a maximum of Bs 10, a 1 
foi every Bs 10,000, or part 


Note of Protest by a Ship’s Master . 0 8 

Paiinership — Whore the capital docs not 

exceed Bs 500 , . 2 8 

In any other case 10 0 

Dissolution of . . .50 

Policy Of Insurance — 

(1) Sea — Where premium docs not 

exceed rate of 2a , or ^ per cent of 
amount insured . 0 1 

In any other case for Bs 1,500 or part 
thereof .. .. ..01 

(2) For time — For every Bs 1 000 or 

part insured, not exc 6 months . , 0 2 

Exceeding G and not exceeding 12 
months . . . ,04 


If drawn in duplicate, for each part — 

Half the above rates, for 8ca and 
Time 

(3) Fire — When the sum insured docs 

not exceed Bs. 5,000 . . , .0 8 

In any other case . . .10 

In respect of each receipt for any 
payment of a premium on any 
renewal of an original policy — One 
half of the duty payable in respect 
of the original policy m addition to ^ 
the amount, if any, chargeable under 
Art 63 {Receipt), 

(4) Accident and Siclness — Against 

Railway accident, valid for a single 
journey only 0 1 

In any other case — for the maximum 
amount which may become payable 
in the case of any single accident or 
sickness where such amount does not 
exceed Rs 1,000, and also where 
amount exc. Bs 1,000, for every 
Bs. 1,000 or part *02 

(5) Life, or other Insurance, not speci- 
Jieallp provided for — 

For every sum insured nob e jceod- 
ing Rs 250 0 2 

For every sum insured exijeedmg 
Bs. 250 but not exceeding 

Bs 500 0 4 

f’or every sum of Rs. 1,000 in 
p3ECe<.s of ';0Q . , , 0 p 


Bs. a. 

If drawn in duplicate, for each 
part — 

Ilali the above rates. 

In case of a re-insurance by one Com- 
pany with another — l.of duty pay- 
able in respect of the original insu- 
rance, but not less than 1 anna, or 
more than 1 R. 

Power of Attorney — 

For the sole purpose of procuring the 
registration of one or more documents 
in relation to a single transaction or 
for admitting execution of one or 
more such documents . . . 0 d 

When required fh suits or proceedings 
under the Presidency Small Pauses 
Pourta Act, 1882 . ..0ft 

Authorising 1 per'»on or more to act in 
a single transaction other than that 
mentioned above .. ..10 

Authorising not more than 5 persons 
to act jointly and seveially in more 
than 1 transaction, or generally . . 5 0 

Authorising more than 5 but not more 
than 10 persons to act . . . . 10 0 

When given for consideration and 
authorising the Attoiney to sell any im- 
movable property — The same duty as a 
Conveyance for the amount of the consi- 
deration 

In any other ease, for each person 


authorised . .. ..10 

Protest of Bill or Note . , . , .,10 

ProT]/ , .. , ..0 1 

Receipt for value exc Bs 20 . . ..01 


Reran) eyaure of mortgaged propcity — 

(a) If the eonsidctation foi which the 
jiiopoitv was moitgag('(l docs not 
<\((ccl Bs 1 000--tlic s.uni' dutv" oh 
a convcv.iiKc ioi tli(‘ amount ot huch 
considi ration as, set iorth iii the 
B('t onv cyaiK c 

(5) In any other rase 10 0 

Rehufie -that is to sav, any instrument 
whcrcbv’ a jicison icuouuci'h a claim 
U])Oii anotlui pmson oi against any 
Hfn cificcl jnoj trt} - 

(a) If the amount or value of the claim 
dots not ext red hs 1,000 — the same 
duty as a Poutl for sut li amount 
or value as set ioitli in the Release 

(b) Til any othci case . . . .50 

Respondent ia Bond — The same duty as a 
Bond for the amou'nt of the loan 
H 'cured 

Seutnt)/ Bond — («) when the amount 
secured does not exceed Bs 1,000 — 
the sim*' diitv asi h Jioiid loi thy 
nnomd set iRt d, 
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Foreign Moneys, 

Es.fl. I 


JRs. a, 


(fo) In any other case 5 0 

Settlement — The same duty as a Bond for 
the sum equal to the amount or value 
of the property — settled as set forth 
In such settlement 

lievocation of ,'^ettkment — The same duty 
as a Bond for a sum equal to the amount 
or value of the property eoncerned as 
set forth in the instrument of revocation 
hut not exceeding ten rupees 

Share-warrant to bearer is'^ued under the 
Indian Companies Act — One and a half 
times the duty payable on a conveyance 
for a consideration equal to the nominal 
amount of the shares specified in the 
warrant 

Shipping Order 0 1 

Surrender of Lease — When duty with 
which lease is chargeable does not 
exceed Rs 5 * — The duty with which 
such Lease is chargeable. 

In any other case . .. .50 

Transfer of Shares — One-half of the 
duty payable on a Conveyance for 
a consi delation equal to the value of 
the share 


Transfer of any Intwest secured by a 
Bond, Morteage-deed, or Policy of 
Insurance— -If duty on such does not 
exceed Bs. 6— The duty with which 
such Bond, <&c, is chargeabie. 

In any other case . . . . ..50 

— Of any property under the Adminis- 
trator General’s Act 1874, Section 31 . 10 0 

— of any trust pioperty without con- 
‘ilderation from one trustee to another 
trustee or from a trustee to a benefi- 
ciary — five rupees or such smaller 
amount as may be chargeable for 
transfer of shares 

Transfer of Lease by way of assignment 
and not by way of under-lease — The 
same duty as a conveyance ^for a consi- 
deration equal to the araoimt of the con- 
sideration for the transfer. 

Trust, Declaration of — Same duty as a 
Bond for a sum equal to the amount or 
value of the property concerned, but 

not exceeding . . 15 0 

Revocation of — Ditto, but not exceed- 
ing 10 0 

Warrant for Goods 0 4 


FOREIGN MONEYS, AND THEIR ENGLISH EQUIVALENTS. 


FULL EXCHANGE VALUES. 



£ 

8 d 

America — (United Slates) Eagle 

2 

1 1 

Dollar of 100 Cents 

0 

4 2 

Cent 

0 

0 Oi 

Argentine — Peso 

0 

3 Hi 

Austria — Silver Crown 

0 

0 10 

10 Kreutzers or 20 Hellers 

0 

0 2 

Befgrtww— Gold Ten-Franc Piece 

0 

7 Hi 

Silver Five Franc 

0 

3 Hi 

„ Franc 

0 

0 9i 

Chiltan — Peso 

0 

1 6 

Denmark, Norway and Sweden — 

0 

1 n 

Krone 100 Ore— 1 Krone 

Egypt — £E of 100 Piastres 

1 

0 3| 

One Piastre . (about) . 

0 

0 2i 

France— Gold Twenty-Franc Piece . 

0 15 101 

Silver Five-Franc Piece . . 

0 

3 Hi 

Franc 

0 

0 9i 

Germany — (New Coinage) — 

Gold 20-Mark Piece 

0 10 7 

„ 10 , „ 

0 

9 9i 

Silver 5 ,, ... • . . 

0 

4 lOJ 

„ 1 ,, • • • • • 

0 

0 Hi 

J „ 

0 

0 H 

2 Thaler Pieces 

0 

6 lOi 

1 Piece 

0 

2 HI 

Grpece — Twenty-Drachmai Gold 

Piece 

0 

15 10 

One Drachma (silver) . . 

0 

0 9i 

Et^landr^Ten Florins (Gulden) 

0 10 8 

florin -t t* 

9 




£ 

3. 

d 

India — 1 Rupee (varying in value) 

0 

1 

4 

i .. 

0 

0 

8 

1 »» i> • • ♦ • 

0 

0 

4 

Since 1899 the Sovereign has been 
legal tender at the ratio of 15 rupees 




to the £ sterling (=1» 4d the rupee) 



Italy — Gold 20-Lire Piece . . 

0 

15 10 

,, 5 ,, . . . . 

0 

3 Hi 

One Lira (Silver) 

0 

0 

n 

Japan — Gold 20 Yen Pieces 

2 

0 Hi 

Silver 50 Sen Pieces 

0 

1 

o;, 

Value in exchange — 1 Yen:=il00 Sen= 

2 

O':. 

Peru.* -Sol, Silver 

0 

2 

0 

Portugal — Gold Mllreis 

0 

4 

5J 

Silver Half Milreis . 

0 

2 


100 Reis 

0 

0 

5i 

Russia — Hall Imperial 

0 

15 


Silver Rouble 

0 

2 

h> 

Ten Kopecks 

0 

0 


Spam — (Gold) — 25 Pesetas . 

0 19 

Of 

(Silver)— 5 Pesetas 

0 

3 Hi 

• 2 „ .. . 

0 

1 

Of 

1 Pesta 

0 

0 

9i 

The PesetasrlOO Centimos (Centimes) 


Suntzerland-rQold 20-Franc Piece . 

0 15 lOi 

Silver 6-Franc Piece 

0 

3 Hi 

„ Fraac 

0 

0 

9i 

TwrA?c 2 ^— Gold Medjidi^ 

0 18 

Of 

Silver Medjldld 

0 

S 

7 

fip^re tt tt t 

0 

0 
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Bibliography of India. 


The general woik of reference in one compact 
volume about India is still the late Sir William 
W Hunter’s The Indian Emmre Its Peoples, 
History and Prodarts (Smith felder, 189S, 28/-) 
M'hich contains within its 800 pp all the inior- 
iiiation, excellently arransted and indexed, 
tlmt the general reader leqiiires about this 
(oiuitry Its historical sections aiG part iciilarh 
good giving a rapid and comprehensive hird’s- 
p VC* view ot the course of Indian history from 
the advent of the Mahomedans in the eighth 
century down to noarlv the close of the nino- 
t( ( nth centiirv Its statistics are basea on the 
t'en‘-us of ISni and are therefoie somewhat out 
ol date But, •with this slight cliawiiaek which 
( an be remedied by consulting the latest annual 
‘Statistical Abstiact” (sec below') it gives in 
the compass of one volume a com]>r( heusive 
\ i( w , neither too blurred iioi too dilluse, of tlie 
Indian Empiie and its past and ])ie-,cnt state 
A more detailed account ol fiidin is to be lonnd 
in the first four volumes of The Jmprnal 
(la~etierr of Imhn (C'laiendon Pri'ss, 1907-0H, 
(•/- «ach) These \oJiinies, nhidi aio introdiK- 
loiN to the aliihabctK.il (ia/ettcor (Vols V- 
\X1V), aic ail expansion of lliinbr’s on< 
volume woik mentioned above, but all the 
(hapters, with the evijition of those on the 
histoTV ot British Biilo have been rewritten 
h\ expert vvnrcrs who have Iwen in most cases 
Indian admlni'-trators also The statistic® in 
th( se volumes art' iiased on Ibe Census oi 1901 
'I'he second volume of the (njord hanry of the 
Ftnpne (Clarendon Bless, 1914 14/-) i® 
niostlv di voted to India and contains an o>erl- 
l( lit concise account bv vaiions well known 
v\ liters of the Indian Timpire as it is to-dav 
The statistics ot this volume nie base* on the 
l.itost Census of 3911 Sii Thomas Holdich’s 
volume on Indi i in tlie " Kegions ot the World ” 
S('iles (Clarendon Pre^s, 3 904, 7/0) is a com^iact 
geographical account by an authoritative writer 
I’be same authors Gates of India (Macmillan, 
10/-) IS a iisetul historical and geograplilcal W'ork 
on the I7orth-West Frontier of Indja Dr Oeorge 
Smith s t^tudent's Manual of the Geoqraphy oj 
lintish Indm (Murray, 3882, 7/6) ma> still be 
usfd With profit, though parts of it are obsol'te 
Sli Thomas TIoldernc-.8 (tourth) edition, #911, 
ot Sir John Strachey’s India, onginallv published 
in 1888, contains the best, sutcint account of 
Indian administration and progress (3Iacmill<ni, 
1911, 10/-) Tlic samt' editor’s little book in the 
Home T^nivor^ity Liliraiy, Peoples and Problems 
ot India (Williams and X'org.itc, 1912, 1/-) is a 
useful introduction to the study of present div 
India A veiy good ^tlns of India published 
Vol XXVI ot the Imperial Gazetteer (sepa- 
ralely, 15/- Clarendon Pro s, 1909) It contains 
-8 geneial and 18 provincial maps besides lb 
plans Of Cities, including 3 of Bomba5% 2 of 
Calcutta and 1 of Madras, Delhi, Simla, etc , 
each. A somewhat oldei though still excellent 
bias is Constable's Hand Atlas of India (Cons- 
fable, 1893, 14/-h It has 60 maps and plans 
andla accompanied by an index of ^6 pp. The 
' ompanion volume Band Gazetteer of India by 
his Bartholomew (Constable, 18ft4, 12/-) is a 
'<'ry concise gazetteer based on the second 
edition of 1886 of Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer 
An older and fuller gazetteer, though still 
having the advantage of being in one compact; 


volume, is Lethbridge and Wollaston’s revised 
abridgment of Thornton's Gazetteer of India 
(W. H Allen, 1888, 21/-). 

Official Publications. — The principal official 
publications ot general interest and utility art' 
the Aiinu.U Paillamcntar;^ BIiiP-Book W'cll 
known as The Moral and Materid Progress and 
Condition of India (resned about the middle of 
the jear, Eyre and Spottlswoode, 1/0) and its 
accompaniment The Statistiial Abstract for 
British India (issued tow'ards the close of tlie 
vear, about 1/6), the report on the Census of 1911 
(Vol I, Calcutta, Bs 5, Text, Vol II, Appendix 
giving tables, etc ) , Statistics of British India 
U Vol , Cahutta) Adnmnstrative, Judicial, <fcc 
.inniial Statement of the Trade of British India 
with Eoieign t'oiffitries (Calcutta) and the 
annual Heview of Tiade (Rj-re and Spottlswoode, 
"2/-) , Pinnnrial Statement of the Goiernment of 
India (Evie and Spottlswoode) Every ten 
veais IS resuod an elaborate leview of the period 
as a Dec( nniul number nl the JForal and Material 
blue-book (nokd above), and those by J S 
Cotton (jaib 1885) and by Sir Athelstane 
J5 lines (pnb 1894) aie specially valuable. A 
“ Mclnoreindum on some ol the llesults of Indian 
Administration during the past Fifty Years of 
Paitish Jtul(‘ in India ” issued in 1909 bv tho 
India Ollicc (lefirinted at Government Press, 
Calcutta, 1911, six annas, in a handy octavo) 
is a valuable summary of tho improvements 
Since 1858 

History — It is still the fashion to call Tames 
Mills Uidory of British India (Vols I-VI up 
to 1805, continuation l>y H. H Wilson, Vols 
VII-IX, index Voi X last ed 1858, W H 
Allen) the st.indard work on the subject, hut 
it IS out of date and in parts WTong-headed 
No other author of equal ability and repute has 
treated the subject on a large scale, though Sir 
W W Hunter made tlie attempt but lived 
only to write two volumes dealing with the 
first centuiy of the English in India up to 1700 
(History oi Ifritish India, Vols I-II, 1899-1900, 
Longmans, 30/-) A masterlv historical sketch 
ot the whole peilod Is to be found in Sir Allred 
Lyall's British Dominion in India, (Murrav, 
1891, late-,t ed l‘>07, 5/-) which is specially 
lemarl able for tho writer’s theory that the 
Biitish dominion in Ind'a grew and exjianded 
on a regular pkan foieseen by its founders and 
w'ls not as is generally supposed tho result of 
a happy chance ^Vnother exw'llent and interest- 
ing bketch IS contained in tlie first part of the 
Historical Geoqraphy of India by P E Roberts, 
w'ho had assisted Hunter in the above mentioned 
work (Clarendon Pio s, 1916, 6/6) IMiss Gabrlelle 
Festings two works, When Kings Bode to Delhi 
(Blackwood, 1912, 7/6) and Strangers Within 
the Gates (Blackwood, 1914, 7/6) give a popular 
but accurate presentment of the Mughal and 
British peiiods Marshman’s History of Indm 
(3 Vols , Longmans, 1871, 22/6) gives an excel- 
lent account, neither too detailed nor too concise, 
of tho whole history and may be recommended 
as the most readable history of India till the 
Mutiny There Is an abridgment of Marshaman 
In one volume (Blackwood, 6/-). Trotter’s 
History of India, recently revised and brought 
up to date bv W. H. Hutton (S P 0 K., 1917, 
111/-) IS a good and accurate comp^’udiu/n , ajsg 
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l(s Meadows Taylor’s Stvdents* Manual of Jndwti 
HUtofy (TiOngmans, 7/6) which has long been 
well known for presenting a vast amount of 
facts in a small compass and in an agreeable 
style. For the Slahomedan period the standaid 
\'ork ia Elphinstone’s Bistoru of India (Mmiay, 
16/-). A much more elaborate work for th(' 
same periodhs Sir ffenry Elliot and .Tas Dow^on’b 
History of India as told by its own Historians 
(8 Vo’s , 1867-1877, £ 8-8-0) giving transla- 
tions of the chief iMahomedan historians Foi 
the pre-]\Iahomedan period Vinfent Smith’s 
Early History of India (Clarendon Pi-ess ‘frd ed , 
1914, 14/-) is the latest and liest work Komi'sh 
Dutt's History of Ancient Cinhsatwn in India 
(2 Volumes Trubner’s Oriental Scijes,21/-, 180‘{) | 
and Mrs Manning’s eailier work Annent and 
A/ef/iflpycr/ Indn/ (2 Vols , 18(59, 10/- W R Allen) 
iVal TLainly with liteiatnit' rathei tlian histon 
pioper though tlu'V give a Jiiorc' oi less M\id 
jaeture, oi those earlv tunes 

Historical Biography. — The principal 

eharacteis oi Indian lust on Hindu Df ihojnedan 
and Biitish sutli as \soka, liabar. Ak))ar, 
Clive, Wari(*n Hastings, Balliouslo, tt( , 
are indivuliiallv tivatcsi in tin' vm‘U kiumii 
Eulers of India seiics oi histoiical and hiogia- i 
jthiCiVl m.on ogi a plis (28 ^ ols , (iJaKuidon I'lcss I 
1890-1002, 2/0 oiuh) In th(' Jinglish Men of' 
Action senes C\fa( millan, 2/<i eaeh) tiieio aie i 
also volumes on tamous Anglo-Indian st<it(s-j 
men, such as Sii Alfred JamH’s If airen Ilastinys, j 
Aichibald Toibes’ Ihneloik Sii Jla haid Templi s 
Lord Lawrence, Sii \V But lei s ('buries Eapier j 
Among buigrapliies of Anglo Indian woithies 
may be mentioned .is spiciallv luteicstiug 
and valuable ("oJ Malh'son s Wu/ren Hadinys 
((Jliapinan and Hall, 1891 !(>/-) Bo'.vioith 

Smith’s Laid Lawienie (2 VoN , Smith J.hhi, 
1881, new ed , Aelson s senes, 1/-) Herheit 1M- 
wardes and Menv .lie’s Sir ll Lnw'tnce (2 Vols . 
Smith Eldei 1872 ) Sir W Jliinter’s Loui 

Mayo{2 Vols , Smith Eldei 18T'>, 21/-) Sii W liee 
Warnei’s Lo/d Halhonsic (2 Vols , Ma<mill.ui, 
1904,25/-), Sir Alii, d L>airs Lord Duffenn 
(2 Vols , Mini ly, 1903. new ed , Nelson’s stilts 
1/-), Maisliman’s Sir H Uaieloik (Jauigmaiis, 
‘>/0), Mrtitmeaii's Sir Jtarile Frete, (2 Vols , 
Murray, 189.'), 32/-), :Mullet’s I ail of Lorthbrooh 
(Longmans, 1910, 10/ ), Loid Bolieits’ Forty-one 
Years in Jndi/t (M.icmillan, 1897, ntvv ed 0/-), 
Colebrooke’s Mountstiwrt LljdtinsUnw (2 Vols, 
Murray, 1884, 23/-), 'rrottei’s John Fichohon 
(1897, Miiriay, 2/6) and Ba jard of y/irLu(Outi.»m) 
Uflackwood 5/ -) Among notcvvorlhv vnoiIvs 
tie.iting ol recent history since 1838 are Lo\at 
Fraser’s India under Lord Cm ‘on and After 
(Ifeinemann, 1911, 10/-), Ladv B(>t<v Balfoui’s 
Lord Lylton’s Indian Admiaistrution (Longmans’ 
1899, 18/-), Sir \V Himtei’s Bombay, 1883-1900, 
a Study of Indian Adtninistiation ((’laiendon 
Piess, 1892 lG/-\ Col Hanna's , S3 road Afyhan 
War (3 Vols , Constable, 1899-1907 .^< /-) Offuial 
History of the Seeomi Afyhan War, (Miiiiav, 
1905, 21/-) Sir -Tohn Adye Indian Fiontier 
Policy, a historical sketch (Jlatiiiillau 1897 (>/-) 
Trotter's India under Victoria (2 Volt? , W H 
Allen, 1886, 30/-) 

For the Indian Mutiny the standard hibtory 
is Kaye and MalEson’s History of the Indian 
Mutiny (new ed. 6 vols Longmans, 21/-) Sir 
(loorge Forrest’s History of the Mutiny (4 v’ols 
Biaclvvood, 04/-) gives the duet 


records in the Indian ait hives. The best 
one-volume narratives are Mallcson’s shorter 
work, Indian Mutiny (m IRcssrs Seeley s 
“ Events of Our Own Times ” senes 5/-) and 
T Bice Holmes' History of The Indian Mutiny 
' (1883, V H Allen, new ed Macmillan, 12/6). 

Constitution and Administration. — Th*' 
I constitution of the Indian (tovernment may fir 
s.aid to be in a flux, a^- important and far-re.ich 
ing olunges are under dncussion and will be car- 
ried out with modiDcations of course in the near 
fiituie The contemplated changes have been 
embodied m the Beport on Indian Constitu- 
tional Beforms, draviii up bv the Secrctan 
ol State and the Viceiov (the Mont 1 gll-Chclnl^ 
ford Scheme) and published in a iiandv octal o 
((lOV'eiujiKuit Bics^, ('akutta, Inly ]9is 
one inpe(‘) The pu sent books on the Covern 
ment of India will line to be tlioioiighlv lovi'-ul 
wIk'ii tb( s( Ol othfi tli.nig('S tike effect At 
, the head of tliese book- stands Sir Oouiteini 
j Illuul’s "‘The (Unemment oj India l^eing i 
Digest of the Statute L<iw rel.it mg theieto wbh 
I historical mtiodnction and e\])l.m itorv m itter ” 
(Clarendon J’k^s 1st cd 1898, 2nd edition 
1^07 3i«l('d 1913 14/- , the flist edition contains 
impoit.uit eonstitntional dodimi'iits .such .is 
niiniites, desii.ittfn s diarteis, (tc, coveiiiii; 
130 J)]) wlmh lia\i beim omitti d in the siibst 
(pKnl issu(.s) Tile Diged dr.iwn up by Sir 
C llbeit m.iiiv v^eai- ago has Im'iui now embodiid 
111 the m.iin in tlir (roveinmc nt of India Ait 
of 1913”, which lontaiiis the entire bodv ol 
law lelating to tin (iovi'inment of India and 
w'hieh lias liecn ottii nlly isdied in oct.no lorm 
(piiee 7d Evri' and Spotl isw'oodi) A suppli 
ment to llheit s tliiid edition givi s a eompaiison 
Indwoen tin* Digi st giva n in tlie ))ook and tin'' 
\(t (]9R>, Hd) Tile constitutional doimnents 
liom the Ji(‘gulating Ait of J77J down to tin 
Consolidating Act of 19J3 iiavc' l»eon laintid 
in haniB loim in P Mukorji’s Indian Const, Id- 
tional Boiaments (1913, C.ilciitt.i, 'I’liacki r 
Slunk, Bs () oi the second id Vol il, Bs ! 
has bieii issued in 1918 eoiilriining an historifal 
intioiluetion diiided into two ji.iits deahiii,' 
witli English polilual institutions and the 
piesent vioiking i oustitution ot India Tin 
impoitant eonstitiit lonal doiujiients liave lx on 
alsq iiu iudeil in A B 1 m ng.n s Indian Conai 
tation (1909, 2nd i nlaiged ed 1911, Loganathab 
Aladias, Bs 3) vvhieli eontauis an histoiii-d 
view ot the Viirious aelministiativ e institutions 
'File (locumentaiy mattei i xtonds to nearli 
230 pp Cliesiiei s Indian Polity ( trd ed 18‘f-t, 
Longmans) gives an exeelUuit histone al vid' 
oi the svsti'jn of aiLmni-tiation as it gn'' 
U]) iioiii the e.aily davs ol tin English in India 
down to the last deeade ol the nineteenth 
euiturv , luit it is a little out oi date .it 
pivseiit .iiiel vmII be inueh ^nore so in the iutine 
.Sii Willi.im Lee VVarnci’s The Citizen of 
India (1897, Alaemillan 2/6) gives in bud 
outline a vciv good sketch oi Indian admlni‘'- 
tiation HAD Phillips Our Administra 
lion of India {18&8, W Thackei, London 6/-) 
gives an aei'ount oi the Beveuue and CoIIecto 
latc Administration in all departments, and 
though this is done w'lth special reference to 
fiongal it IS more widely useJul A MackeuMch' 
How India is Governed (1882, Kogan Paul, 2) 
IS a very brief sketch oi the Indian coufetitution 
and administration and of England’s w'oik m 
For tbe system of judiouii admiuistih’ 
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tion Herbert Cowell’s EiUory and ComtituUon 
of the Courts ami Leqislaiive Author iHes xn 
J nd laOSTZ, 2iid ed 1884 Thacker Spur, k, Cal- 
cutta, Ks 6) is still useful, for the historical part 
Economics, Famines, etc. — Baden Powell’s 
l^and Revenue and Tcniii'e in British India 
(’iid cd 1007, revised by Sii T Holder ness, with 
.m a])jrendlx added in 1012 '>/-) gi\es an account 
ot land leveime -.vstejii in India 8ii W 
Jtunte’'’8 Aiwah of litnal Ikmml (1808, new 
( (1 1897, Smith FMoi, in/.'i and his Orissa (2 
\ols 1872 Smith Elder Ml A give a aood idea ot 
the economic condition of ea-teni India when it 
]>.isscd under Biitish Ruh' ,1 C .1 k1 s Thr 
]'(OUOtmc Life of a liemjul Disliaf (1010, Cla- 
’endon Press 7}U) is an economit siiidv of the 
jroplc’s hie bas( d on the ininiitt dita eollicted 
jiom inimmeiabb' ftimilifh for the neord oi 
imlits ot Bengal and is ot great valiv' in t sti- 
mating tin iesourc< 3 s ot tlie jKoph^ and the 
nonomic it suits oi Pnitish ink Si’ Tlieodoio 
Monson’s Indt'^^nal Oiqunisatmn oj an Inlimi 
}‘f 0 iincc (1900, iNluriav iO/()l reviews the 
pnncipal ecoiionnc t.iet s and droWs then I'dation 
to tho rbstmer sckikc oi I'fononius The 
autloj treats speeiaJly oi the United Piovmrrs 
to whiclr his iiorsonal ol}s<l^at^on was ji<ainl\ 
ronftned Moiisou’s FioiKOiut Tiausif loti in 
India (1911 Mll^la^) deals nitii the development 
ut mdustinil and ('(Oiioniu iesom(<s ot the 
touutiv Ilomesh Butt s Keononni Jlisloiii 
oj hulia under J'aily Jintish liuJe (1902, Kegan 
r.'iil, 10) and the sanv in the Vntinuui Aqe 
(I9('t, Kegan Paul, IDO-t; an a porvtrUil though 
otu -sided indKtjrn'Ut ol Uiitish eionomie and 
I.ind icvonne jioIkv Biitt who is a staiindi 
(ii.ijnjuon ol the Perm’ lunit, Svstdir oi 1 iml 
t( luiri' in vogue in lu ngal and of its intiodnetion 
into other puts oi India in his Fanu,te-> find 
ImiuI Assessments in Indni (1899 ishgui Paul, 
7/t») on th(‘ same Inns as^ei^s that Irmiiie- 
ai' due to (lie land ])o1kv ol tin' (nneinment 
On Famines tlio lii'st htioks aie the Repoits 
ot the Famine Commi'-sions pub 1^8."), 1887 
1898 (Fvm and Spot^iwoode) A good 
naiiative ol the las^ gieat iaminc of 189^-1000 
is to be ioimd in Vaughan hash’s Tin (inat 
J'ltihine its tausis (1900, liOngantns, (>/-) ('n 

till earlier gieat B ngil F.ouine, Mr Baith 
J n’l'^'s The Inipemlmj Bemjul /un?/ne, %nd 
how to pievent iutii'c tamings iii India, (1874, 
.Muiiay, r>/-) is uscfnl and suggestive Cliarles 
Blair's Indian Famines in then hisloiical and 
linaniial asmxts (1874, Jilatkw’ood V-) contains 
good remaiks on pK'ventne and mitigating 
mcasnies Lovedaj’s History and Eionomus 
of Indian Famines ( , 2/0) is a Jatei 

i’ook ol the sdjnc kind For jiublic woik-^, 
hallways, etc , TLoiiiton’s Indian Piiblii 
Works (187a, Kcg.iir Paul, 5/-) MacGcorge’s 
Waqs and Works in lydia (1893, Coubtahle, 14/-), 
Horace Bell’s lUuUmy Foluy xn India (1894, *12/-), 
Bcakin’s Iiriqated India (1893 Spoil, 8/0) 
ihickley’s luujution Woiksof India (190 > Spon, 
Ml-) Valentine I’all’s Coal Fields of India 
(now edition 1914 (.’aleiitta ) Report of the 
Irriqation Commission (1905 E>ie and Spotti- 
'voodo ) 

On Finance the woik of the Strachey 
Brothora, Sir John and Sir Ricliard, I mantes 
und Public Works of India (1882, Kegan Paul, 
lO/c.) ig valuabh as df'senbing the syst^’hi ot 
induni i'inaiicc Ij> pci ous who had iiiiu%ite 


knowledge and personal experience. Reports 
ot the Indian Currency Committee, 1893 and 
1899, and of the Royal Commission on the 
administration of the expenditure of India, 1900, 
contain a vast mass ot Useful material Indian 
Cunenexf (1878, Longmans 2/ ) by Dunning 
Maeleod, tieat-. of the nicafis of •introducing 
a Bold Cu’iency in India, and of extending 
Banking and Paper Currency H J Tozci’s 
British India and its Trade (1902) gives a good 
view ot tho trade and siirvevs its growth during 
the latter hrlf ot the uiiieteimth century Prof 
Lees Smith’s Studies in Indian Economies 
(7 009, Constalile, 3/(>) and Jadiinath Sarkar’s 
Eronomus of British India (tth od 1917, Saikar 
riul Sons, Calnitta) aie good iiitioductiona to 
the subject Th(‘ loruKi is a senes of leetnies 
(lelivued hy the muthor lor the Bombay 
Co\ Cl lime lit. 

The Protected States —.Mai hs on’s Nahre 
States of India (1875, W H Allen, 18/-), gives 
an hi-loiKil sketih ot the various states 
The nudior wms then (onnect('d with the state 
ol IHvsoie ns the giiaidian oi its young rulci 
'•'he w'oik ol anolhi i oih< lal wlio was connected 
wilh Mvsoie as it^ Ih sident ut tin end of hm 
Indian i iieei, Sii VV Lec-Wairu'r, Protected 
States of India (‘2iid ed 1910 Jlaemdlan 10/-, 
Jst ed 1891 under tith ‘ I’lotctted Piinccs oi 
JiK 1 1 ’ ) whilst giving wh<(t he t.ills an “Account 
ot India undei Home Buie chuJly discusses 
the 'pie tion of the po ition ol these states in 
ixdation to tin British (Jo’emiiHiit A Punjab 
othci.il, Su Clncles Tn]i[)ei, in his Our Indian 
P/oteitorati (189,’., J.ongm.nis, If/-) similarly 
tK'.ds oi the lelations itetwien the Biitish 
(Jov-'iniiKni and it- J tinl.ilon. s, but goes moie 
into the p.et and Ini'- lusti active thapteis on 
indigenous honu’ ink under tho Afahiattas, the 
8ilvl)- the M iliomedan-, et( This valuable work 
IS now thoioiigblv out ol print, but a good 
vonnu iil.ii t'anskition in tJnjai.iti bv A N 
Biidi (loot) Rijkol) IS avail ibk' Sir Lejx'l 
Grithri’-’ Puiijih Chieis (I8()> Trubnei) and 
R ijas of the l*unja)» (1870, Pnd ed 1873,Tnibner 
*20/.) givi' in (‘oiisidciabk* detail the lustoiy ot 
the principal Punjab st.it-'s like Patiala, Kapiii- 
thala, Naliha, »'tc 3Lesv piepared a new 
idition or the loimci hook (1889, Allahabad, 
Pionei r Pie-s) and completed it l.y another 
Chiefs and Earn dies of Note in the Punjab (1890, 
Allahabad, Pioneer }b(‘ss) and they give short 
notices ol .'ll the luling cniets ot tho Punjab 
Vlieifgh Mackav vvlio w.is tutor to the Raja ot 
Ihitlam in Cential India and Principal ot 
hajkunjai Colkge .it Indoie, wrote on the Chiefs 
oj Cential India and on the Native Chiefs 

and their Sides in 1S77 (1878) Both books 
are notowoithy Aitcin son’s Treaties, Emjaqe- 
menfs and Saiinds reJating to India and the 
neigiibouring countries (3id ed 1893, 11 

volumes, Calcutta Govcinment Press, Rs 34) 
IS the standaid coUc'^tion of all the treaties 
with the \ative Feudatory States T^e 
relations with the Nizam are investigated 
In 11 G Bilgg’s The Nizam (2 vols 1801 
Qiiaritch 28/-) and Hastings Fraser’s Our 
Faithful Ally the Nizam (1865, Smdh Elder 18/-) 
'fhe relations with the Gaelvvvar of Baroda 
are exhausti\cl> treated in 'The (luicmear and 
kis llelaltoHs wUh the Brdisk Qovernment (1863, 
Fducatlon ^Pr<’'«‘«, Bombiv) liy Col. R, Wallace 
who vva^ ilcsiUcul at Baioda 
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For many years Indian time was in a state of 
cliaotio confusion. What was called Madias or 
Bailway time was kept on all the railways, and 
each gr^t centre of population kept its own local 
time, which was not bas^ on any common 
scientific principle and was divorced from the 
standards of.,all ot(ier countries. Tt was witii 
a view to remedying tins confusion that the 
Government of India took the matter up in 
1904, and addressed to the Local Governments, 
and through them to all local bodies, a long 
letter which reviewed the situation and made 
suggestions for the future The essential pomts 
ID this letter are indicated below 

“In India we have aiready a standard time, , 
which is very generally, though by no means i 
universally, recognised It is the Madras local ! 
time, which Is kept on all railway and telegraph j 
lines throughout India and which is 6h 2lm 
lOs. in advance of Greenwich Similarly, ' 
Bangoon local time is Uhed upon the railways I 
and teJegraplis of Burma, and is Oh 24m 47s [ 
ahead of Greenwich But neither of those , 
standards bears a simple and easily rcmemberc'd 
relation to Greenwich time 

“The Government of India have several times I 
been addressed by Scientific Societies, both in | 
India and In England, and urged to fall into line 
with the rest of the civihscd world And now | 
the Boyal Society has once more returned to the j 
attack The Committee of that Society which ; 
advises the Government of India upon matters | 
connected witli its observatories, writes — ‘ 'Ihe ' 
Committee think that a change from Madras time | 
to that corresponding to a longitude exactly 5i 
hours east of Greenwich would be an impiove- 
ment upon the existing arrangements, but that 
for international scientific purposes the hourly 
zone system, making the time 6 hours in advance 
of Greenwich in the west, and 6 hours m advance 
in the east of India, would be preferable ’ 

“Kow if India were connected with Europe 
by a continuous series of civilised nations with 
their contmuous railway systems all of wlilch had 
adopted the European hour -zone system, it would 
be Imperative upon India to conform and to adopt 
the second suggestion But as she is not, and 
as she is as much isolated by unciv llised States 
as Cape Colony is by the ocean, it is open to 
her to follow the example of that and some 
other similarly situated colonies and to adopt 
the first suggestion. 

“It is believed that this will be the better 
solution. There are obvious objections to 
drawing an arbitral y lino right acrohs the 
richest and most populous portions of India, and 
so as to bisect all the main lines of communi- 
cation, and keeping times differing by an hour 
on opposite sides of that hue India has be- 
come accustomed to a uniform standard in the 
Madras time of the railways, and the substitu- 
tion for it of a double standaid w'ould appear 
to be a retrograde step , while it would, in all 
probability, be strongly opposed by the railway 
authorities. Moreover, it is very desirable | 
that whatever system is adopted should be | 
followed by all Europeans and Indians alike, and 
it is certain that the double standard would 
puzzle the latter greatly, while by emphasising 
the fact that railway differed from local time, 
it mi^t postpone or even altogether prevent 
the acceptance of the former instead of the | 
latter ^ people generally over a largo part of i 
India. Ihe one great advantage which we second 


possesses over the first alternative is, that undef 
the former, the difference between local and 
standard time can never exceed half an hour 
whereas under the latter it will even exceed an 
hour in the extreme cases of Karachi and Quetta 
But this Inconvenience is believed to be smaller 
than that of keeping two different times on the 
Indian system of railways and telegraphs. 

‘ It is proposed, therefore, to put on all the 
railway and telegraph clocks in India by 8in. 
50s They would then represent a time 5 i 
hours faster than tliat of Greenwich, which 
would be known as Indian Standard Time 
and the difference between standard and local 
time at the places mentioned below would he 
approximately as follows, the figures represent 
mg minutes, and F. and S. meaning that the 
standard time is in advance of or behind local 
time respectively — Dibrugarh 51 S , Shillong 38 
S , Calcutta 24 S , Allahabad 2 F , Madras 9 J*' , 
Lahoie 38 F , Bombay 39 F , Peshawar 44 T, 
Karachi 62 F , Quetta 62 F. 

“This standard time would be as much as r4 
aud 55 minutes behind local time at Mandalay 
and Bangoon, respectively, and since the railway 
system of Burma is not connected with that ot 
India, and already keeps a time of its own, 
namely, Bangoon local time, it is not suggested 
that Indian Standard Time should be adopted 
in Buima It is proposed, however, that in 
stead of using Bangoon Standard Time as <it 
present, which is 6h 24m 478 in advance ot 
Greenwich, a Buima Standard Time should he 
adopted on all the Burmese railways and tele- 
graphs, which would be one hour in advance 
: of Indian Standard Time, or GJ hours ahead of 
I Greenwich time, and would correspond with 
97'" 30' E longitude The change would bring 
Burma time into simple relation, both with 
Euroi^ean and with Indian time, and would 
(among other things) simplify telegraphic com- 
munication with other countries 
“Standard time will thus have been fixed for rai)- 
W'ays and telegraphs for the whole of the Indian 
Empire Its general adoption for all purpose^, 
while eminently advisable, is a matter which 
mui^t be left to the local community in each case ’’ 
It is difficult to recall, without a sense of 
bewilderment, the recejition of this proposal 
by various local bodies To read now the teal’s 
that were entertained If Standard Time was 
adopted IS a study in the possibilities of human 
error The Government scheme left local 
bodies to decide whether or not they would 
adopt it Calcutta decided to retain its own 
local time, and to-day Calcutta time is still 
twenty-four minutes in advance of Standard 
Time In Bombay the first reception of the 
proposal was hostile, but on reconsideration the 
Chamber of Commerce decided in favour of it 
and so did the Municipality Subsequently the 
opposing element in the Municipality bioughf 
I in a side resolution, by which the Municipal clocks 
I were put at Bombay time which Is thirty-nine 
minutes behind Standard Time. On the Ist 
January 190fi all the railway and telegra^ 
clocks in India were put at Indian Standard 
' Time , in Burma the Burma Standard Time 
became universal. Calcutta retains its former 
j Calcutta time , but in Bombay local time is 
I retained only in the clocks which are maintains 
by the Munidpali^ and In the eatablishmentB 
of some orthodox i^dus. Blsewhvie Standard 
Hmf is onlversaU 
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AFSUR-TTL-MtlLK, Apstt-tid-Dowla , Afsttr 
Juno, Mirza Mahomed Ali Bfq, Khan 
BAHAD tm, Kawah, Liout-Coll KCIE 
(1908) ; GTE (1897) , M V 0 , Hon ABC 
to Nizam of Hyd^rabaa , Commander, 
the Nizara% Regular Force, 1916 , A Auranga- 
bad (Deccan), o s of late Mirza Vilajct Ali 
B(^g Edvr Aurangabad Ressaldar. Hy- 
derabad Contingent , Commander, Golconda 
Brigade, since 1885, Hyderabad Imi)enal ! 
Service Troops, since 189‘1 ; (both of these | 
he raised), Commander, Regular Troops, i 
since 1897 Strvfd in the Afghan War, 
1879-1880 , Bhick Mountain Expedition, 
1888, China Expedition, 1900, received 
title of Khan Bahadur and Atsur Jung, 
1881 ; and of Afsui Dowla, 1895 , laised to 
Afsur-ul-Miilk, 1 908 Hon Col , 20th D( ce.in 
Horse, on Staff, Imperial S( ivice Cavalry 
Brigade, Indian Expe ditionaiy Fore(‘, Egviit, 
1915, on Stall, Indian Cavaliv Coips and 
ADC to Sir John French, Fiance, 1915-16 
Addri>ss Rahut Mun zl 1 , Hj dc i aba d (De cran ) 

AGA KHAN, Aoa Sultan Mahomld Sh\h, 
G C I E (1902) , G C S I (1911) , K C i E 
(1898) , LL D , Hon Camb , I 1875 . Brilliant 
Star ol Zanzibar, 1900, 1st Class, ha-< many 
leligious followers in liast Africa, C< ntral 
Asia and India , head of Is mall i Mahome dans , 
granted rank and status of first class chief 
with salute of 11 guns in recognition ot loval 
siTMCis during Eiiroiieau Wai Addmb 
Aga Hall, Bombay 

ALWAR, H H R4.T Raienpra Sri Sfwai 
Maharau, Lt -Col Sir Jeisinohh Vferen- 
DR\ Deo, KCIE (1911), K C 8 I ,Mahaiaja 
of, Hon Lt-Col in army, 1915, b 1882, 
S father, 1892 Address The Palace, Alwar, 
Rajputana 

ANDERSON, Lt -General Sir Ciiarle*- 
Alexander KCB (1915), CB (1904), 
late R H A Cominaiuling Southern (#diu- 
mund, India, since 1917 , 10 F( h 1857 , s 

ot late Siirg -Major R C Anderson , w 
1898, Ellen Katherine, y d of Gtoige J^van 
Russell, MD Entered army, 1876, M*r\< d 
with lowaki-Atiidi Expedition, 1877-78, 
Afghan War, 1878-80, Buima l-Apt dition, 
1885-86, North-West Frontier, India, 1897- 
98, commande d 1st Bilgade Bazaar Val lei 
Expedition, 1908, 1st Brigade Mohinand 
Field Force, 1908, General OflVoi Coin- 
manding, South China, 1910-1 J , Euiopean 
War, 1914-15 Addiess Poona. « 

ANDERSON, G, MA (Oxon ) , Secretary, 
Calcutta Unlveisity Commission b 15 May 
1876, ms to Gladys Alice Morony 
Educ • Wiurhester Colhg<‘» Un»’ersity Col- 
lege, Oxford Trans\aal Education Depart- 
ment, 190?-l»'i0 , Inihan Educational Service, 
Professor of History, Elphlnsfone College, 
Bombay , Assistant Secretary, Department 
of Education, Government ot India Pubh- 
cations : The Expansion of British India , 
British Administration in India Short 

the British Empire* Address Armawle, 
Simla. 


ANnandale, (Thomas) - Nelson, B.A. 
(Oxon ), D Sc (Edin ), F.L 8 ; corresponding 
member of the Zoological Society of London, 
Director of the Zoological Survey of India, 
1916 , Superintendent of the Indian Museum 
and Secretary to the Trustees , 1906-16 ; 
<? 8 of late Prof. Tliomas Annandale Educ., 
Rugby, Edinburgh University, Balliol Col- 
leg(', Oxford Address: Indian Museum 
Calcutta 

ANSTEY, Perot Lewis, B Sc (Econ.); Lon- 
don, 1910, Principal, Sydenham CoDegc of 
(bmm< rce and Economies b 25 Fob 1876. 
m to Vera wee PowelWB Sc Eeon London). 
Educ Liiiscn G\mnat-ium, Berlin Fclsted 
School, St Pauls School, University of 
Vienna , London School of Economics 
and Political Science Biisimsp, 1910-11 
lecturer In Economics, Universltv of Shef- 
field 1911-14 , Head ot Economics Depart- 
ment, University of Bristol, 1914 18, Principal, 
Svdenhara College Bombav PnbUr*^iinns 
The abn^.e ot the Psvchological Method in 
Sociology A New Ba^sis ot Rating Ad^lress * 
Dongars) Road, Dialabar Hill, Bombay 

ARCHBOLD, W A J , M A , LL B , Princlpa 
ot the Governimnt College, Dacca, 2nd s. 
of Alfred Jobsoii, late of Darlington, and 
nephew of late James Archbold Pears 
Arehbold , late scholar and prizeman of 
Peterhouse , late Principal of the Mahomedan 
Anglo Oriental College, Aligarh. Address: 
Covernment College, Dacca, 

ARGOT, Prince of, Hon Sir Ghulam Maho- 
med Ali Khan Bahadur, GCIE (1917), 
KCIE (1909) h 26 Feb 1882 , if father, 
1908 Premier Mahomedan nobleman ot 
Southc'rn India, benng descended from the 
former Mussulman dynasty of the Nawabs 
of the Karnatic Educ • Newington Court 
of Wards Institution, IVIadras Member of 
Afadras D'gislative Council, 1901-6 , Member 
ol the Imperial Legislative Council (Mahome- 
dan Electorate) of the Madras Presidency, 
lOtO-18, Member of the Madras Legislative 
(!ouncil by nomination, 1910 President, 
Madra** Presidenev Muslim I^eague. Address 
Amir Mahal, Madias. 

ARDEN-WOOD, WlLTIAM HenrY Hfton, 
CIE(191L,MA (Oxon ),FR.G S. ; Hon 
Fellow ot Calcutta Uni vers it\ , Principal 
of La Martiniere College, Calcutta, since 
1892, b 27 Nov 1858; e s of late Rev, J. 
Wood, M A (Oxon ), Highfield, Wigan ; m 
189J, Margaret Louisa, ^ d of E E Ix)wi8, 
late B C 8 Edae Manchester Grammar 
School: Christ Church, Orford Assistant 
Master, Grantham Grammar School, 1888- 
85 La Martiniere , (Calcutta, 188.5-89; Princi- 
pal, Victoria College, Cooch Behar, 1889-92; 
Frst President, Calcutta University Teachers’ 
Association, 1905; President, Anglo-Indian 
.Association, 1913; Member, Bengal Legisla- 
Uve Council, 1917. Address: 11, London 
Street, Calcutta, 
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ARTHUR, SiQlSMirND Raynor, I.CS. ; Com- 
missioner of Customs, Salt and Excise, 
Bombay, h 9 Fobniarv 18()7 *, m to Constance 
Eleanor, d of the late Sir Charles Hobhouso, 
Bait Ldui:. V Charterhouse and Nc'W 
College, 0\f Old Absivtant Collect 01 and Magis- 
trate, 1889, Forest Sitthmmt Officer, 1900 
Collector and Magistrate, 1905, Additional 
Memtxr, Imnenal Legl‘^lati^e Couiull, 1912 
Additional Mcinber, Bombay Legislative 
Council, 1916, Address. Custom House, 
Bombay 

ASSAM, Bishop of, since 1015, Rt Rev 
Herbert Pakenh^m Pakenham-Walsh, 
D B (Dub>, h Dublin, 22 Maieh 1871 , 'Ird 
son ot late Rt Rev ‘'William Pakniham 
Walsh, Bishop of Ossorv, and Claia lane 
Rldle> , w 1016, Clan Ridley v d of Rev 
F C Ha>es TJdiw Chaid Giammai 
School, Birkinhead Sihool Thnuty College, 
Dublin , Dear on , 180b , voiki d as a in< inbei 
of the Dublin lbuv« rsitv Brotherhood, 
Chhota Nagi)or< , India, lS9b-P>0> Piineipal, 
S P C College, Tiichinopoh, 1004-07, 
Head of thf SPG Brotlnihood, O’nehino- 
poly — moved to Bang.ilou , 1007-14 , 

Shillong, As^ani. 

ASTON, Arthur JtiNUY Sof’TiuoTF, \ 
(Oxon 1 , Chu f Presidduv Magi'-trate and 
llevenue kludge Bombay I, 4 Tulv 1874 
m to Lilian d of tin late Col A K Stivih' 
Vi’iZwc ffarrov^' Sehool, lialliol Colh gr , 
Os.tord Joined Jancolns Tim called to 
the P»ai piactised as a barnstri, Bombay 
High Court, 1902 Publie Piosecutoi lu Smd, 
J906 Chiet Pusidrutv^ l^Tagistiate Bombav, 
1906 PuJthcahous .loiut ialitor Stai lings 
Indian Cnininal Jaw (8^h Fdilion) Ad- 
dress Es])l<made Police Court, Bombav^ 

ATKINSON, Ho\ Cirir- Thomas, K C , 1910, 
Puisne Judge of the High Coiiit ol Br har and 
Orissa, since 1915, e s of Paion Atkm'-on 
h 23 Octobei 1870, m 1001, Flounce, d ot 
Godfrey lovdace Tavloi oi Giangrville, Co 
Wexford Educ Timity Colhgi, Dublin, 
B A , called to tb( Irush J3ai , lOOl Addiebs 
Patna 

AYLING, Sir WmavM Book, Kt (I 015 ), 
Judge ol till' High Court of Judi<atuie 
Madras, '-nice lOlj, h jO August 1807, s 
of Frederick Wilbani Aylmg m 1801, Emma 
Annie Grah.mi (d 19121 Fdce Wiv month 
College, Magdah lie Colhge Cambridge 
Lnteitd I C c, , 1886 Addri sh yiadias 

AZIZ-ID-DIN, Munshi, CTE, 1000, CTO 
1011 , Deputy Comnussioin i , Berai , Acting 
Hon A t> C to King Gioigf during Indian 
tour when Prince of Mails Addtet-s Beiai 

BABER SHUM SHERE TLNG BAHADI R 
RANA, Gemral Sjr, KCIE, fHon ) 
er 1916, Nepalese Army, h Katmandu, 
Nepal, 27 fan 1888, ‘2nd s of Maharaja ot 
Nepal, m 1903, Dev^a Vakta LakshmiDe*^i 
Director-General Police Forces, Katmandu, 
since 1903 , attaehi d to the General Staff, 
Army Headquarters, India, as Inspector- 
General of the Nepalese Contingents on Gene- 
ral Service in India, 1915. Addrtss . Shingha 
Durbar ana Baber Mahal, Katmandu , Nepal. . 


BABINGTON, CoE. DaYH) MELVILTE, ClE, 
1007 , R G A ; Superintendent of Cordite 
Factory, India; h. 22 April 1863; n?. 
Violet jMarv% d of Col Greenstrcct, R E , 
Address Cordite Factoiy, AruvanUadn 

BAGCHI, Satisuhanpr * , B A , LLD , Bar-at- 
Law, Principal, TTnivirsitv Law Collfg(>, 
Calcutta , h Tan 1882 , Ediic Sautipiir 
Municipal School , Calcutt i , St John ■, 
Colli go, Cambridge, BA, Calcutta Uiiivoj 
sitv% 1901, BA, LLB, Cambridge anil 
Dublin LLD, Trmitv College, Dublin 
1907, Fellow, Calcutta Univirsitv, 1905, 
Tagore Professor of Law, 1915, called to 
Bar, Gray's Inn, 1907 AddT''ss PrmeipaK 
Oiiaiteis, Darbhauga Buildings, Univeisitj 
laiw (bllege, Calcutta 

BAIN, Francis Wiltiavi , Principal and 
Piotcssor ot History and Political Eeononiv 
111 the Deccan College Poona, h Bothwil, 
l«inaik 1861, m 1899, Hi li 11 Margarita 
d of Hiniv PlaiuKoid, Doisct, Edne 
M5sDnmstii Sehonl , Christ Clmidi, Ovfoiil 
1st Class bitt Hum, 1880 , Capt im, 

0 r \ F C , 1880, Fi Ilow of All Souls Colleg, 
l889-9(, PifOliea'inns Cliiistina of SvMfim, 

1 l)iogia])!iv , Till' Piiiin])le of Wialtii 
CK.ttioii, The Realisation oi the i^o si],it 
’Piu English Mon irch\ aiul it*- lie volutions , 
The Conn r 111 Gold, De Vi Phvsica at Ini 
hi iilliiaE' Darwmiaua , A Digit ot tin Moon , 
A Hi 111 r ol tin Dawn, A Diaught ot tin 
Bliii , An Incarnation ot the Snow, Buhhl, - 
ol the Poam , iind otlici woil-s iddm^ 
Dccmn Cblligi, Poona 

BVLRlMPfrtl Mvharata Batiadur oi, 
Sir Bihowati Prasad Sin'ti, kCTK, 
Mimlieiotlhi lx gnlativi' Conni il ol the L P 
0+ Agia and Ondh , Ifoii Fello’v ol the Viii 
vi'rsitv of All.iliabad toi lile , Cinnim.ui 
MunKip.i! Boaid, Balrampm , Spn lal 
Magistiite, h 19th Juiv 1879; S l&E 
Addiess Distil, t (Jonda, Oudh 

BANARTf TTon Str PRAMAPA CihrAN KT , 
cP Pil } , B A , D L , Piusiic Iiidgi' High Coui'- 
N W Provinces sinee, 189 5, loincd tin 
service 1872 Allahaltad, 

BA ^^AT VAL \ , Coi H OKVi \s tee Em tft . 

CSJ, 1917, i l\r S , insjK ( toi-G.. ni'ial of 
Civil TTospit.iB since 1911, Mimhir ot 
OoiiiiiiJ ot I'liii f Comims^ioiu r , Ass.u;! 
Fust Commission 1881 , mibtnrA' diitv lud'l 
189J, sci\ed Buima, 1880-89 Liislui 
Iajk (iition . 1882 Address Shillong, Aisani 

BANER7EE, SURENPRANATH, BA , Editoi of 
thd' “ Bingalce,” Piofessor of English Litci i 
ture, Ripon Colhge , b It) Nov 1848, W 
1807, Edm Doveton Colhge, t'aleutta , 
Enivi rsit\ Colli ge, London Fnti n d I C S , 
1871, leVt the service 1874 , Proiissor ot 
English Liti ratiir< , Me tropolitan Institution 
ot Calcutta, 1875; founded Indian Associ- 
ation, 1876’; foundi'd Ripon College Calciilhb 
1882 , was twice President ot the Indian 
National Congress, lor eight successne 
years a Member ot the Bengal Legislative 
^uncil ; again elected 1913 , Member of the 
Rnperial Legislative Council, 1913. Addrss'>, 
Bengalee Office, Calcutta. 
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BANEE..TER, SIR Uoouoo l)AhS, Kr, cr 
1904 ; M A T) L , lUi D ; ri tirL ci High Court. 
Judge * Nan Idanga, Calcutta, Tan 184t, 
w* 18(51, .ud d of r.iiulit pjtainhar Tarka- 
panchanan EJ'u' Jl.irc School, > 

dency College , C.ilciitta VaUil ot the I 
Calcutta Hmh Couit, 1801^ , A-i^jstant Leelun r l 
III Mathematics, Presuldicy College, ISG"),] 
Lxw L^’ctur*'! in the B uliampm Collegi , 
1800-72, Tagmii' haw Li'chiiei , 1878 , Pellou | 
ot Calcutta Cm vi r it>, 1S7S Vici Chance lloi ' 

J 889-91 , Municiiial Couimissiom t lor the I 
uburbb of Caleiitta 1880, l*r('sid('nc\ 
Magistrate, 188^, iMi nilun ot the IVn ga 1 j 
Legislativi' Council, 1888, ludg- ot tin , 

C.ilcutta High ('ourt, 1880-1%'. Pusidmit I 
ol the Ci'iitial T( xt-Pook CoimnittK, I89t'- 1 
09, Mi'inbi 1 ol tht Indian Cuuoi iti«s Com- j 
mission, 1902, lion I’h |) , 1908 j 

(titHus indiidi' — The Pelufation Ibolliin in 
India, 1911 Address 28, Sastitala Poaci, ] 
Narila Idanga C,ilontta 

JtWCRH, Aiutov PATk(M\'', yt \ , lOS,! 
CJ C, loll, h Pristol, 10 OU 1871 , m ' 
1898, d ol bit Krishna (lupta h'dm 
Calcutta 1 nuir-ity, J’.alliol (’oIleg( , (Kloid, 1 
21 V , 189 iOub'n'd 1 C s 1899 , s, ivi d as ' 
distiict ollidi in tlv Madias J^^sldln(^,| 
Duvan to H H tin Mah.iraja. ol CMduu, 
1907 14, i(Veit(d toPiilisli sirvici 1919, 
CoUe ot-or and District Magistiali Cuddapah , 1 
seivioi s iilaceel at the disjio^al ol Co\( innient | 
ot India Foie ign DepartuK'nt tor t mnlovnu nt 
as 2Ieinl ei ol the l'\((U(i\i Council ot H JI 
the Mihaia 3 a ol ^l^sore ’March 191< AeW/cis 
i'.ingaloK 

JjAJUiDJl, CuvRlds ALllino, So 1). (Cantab.), 
I'Ji.S, Sugai Can<‘ Lxfiert tor India, b 
NVj nlierg, South Vinca , 18b0 , s ol EeV Win 
Darhei , ni, Kdith Ijcatiiei, d ot Ile\ C J{ j 
Oshoiiie , one s. one d Fdiic kingswood ' 
School, Path, pomi Initirsitx (‘hnst’-, 
College, C!ainbiielg(' (Se.hoJai) ih nionstratoi 
and i>()(turci at Unncrsity (kdlegi*, J.ondou , 
.uiel Cainbiiilgc Univcisit\ , Sn]»( nntende n1 
of Vgrie'iltiiK, Inward IsIaiieK , ITotchsoi ' 
ot Botany, RTF Colh ge, CoopeCs fclil) ! 
CoVcrnnient Botanist, Madras Addnss Agri- ! 
culluial College, Coimbatore, S India i 

PAIUA, MAnAKAKAL SlilU P \,x\ IITSIMIJI 
ManSINHJI, JlAJA OF, h. 10 July 188U, out 
6 one (I. Ediu Eajkurnar (killige, liajkot 
Abbotsholin School, Dclb^i5hIlc, ]ni]Mrial 
Cadet Corps, Debra Dun. Hon ADC to 
Doveniorot Bombay, 1913 , Addm^s Baiia 
llewa Kant ha, Bo ml my. 

PVKLOW, George Thomas, CIP, 191,9, 
Chief Engineer and Sccretar>, Go^cr’|m(llt 
Irrigation Branch, U P. , b 11 Maiih, 
1865 t, of Bev. J 21. Barlow, Ew burnt 
IGictory, Guildtord , in 1891, A S Aiithon\ , 
tMO s two* li. Edin' Hailevbury B.T E , 
(iollege. Appointed P 2Y D , India, 188() 
Addiess Allahabad, U P. 

T5VRNAIIDO, PREOEllie'K ADOLPPYM FLEMING 
M A„ B Sc , 21 B , 1899 , F 11 C S , 21 K. C P 
(Rcfin.) Cuated C I E , 1898 , As istant Direc- 
tor ot Medical Services, Embarkation Staff, 
Bombay, Colonel, Indian 2Tcdieal SerdqA, h 
June 4, 1874, m. to Violet Kathleen Aim]^2ud 

daughtei of the late Heary TcMot-Kcdi, 


in India ^ 6 ^ 

seveiitli son of the late Bev Lord Henry 
ri.inc(‘s 'I’oMot-Kerr , Eduv. Edinburgh 
IJiiueisitj . Served Mdth the Fife and Fortai 
Light norm* imperial Yeomanry in South 
Atiica 1899-1902 , iMiteieiJ Indian 2tedical 
Si r\ict , ,!nlv 22iid, 1902, Somaliland Campaign 
1901-4 CajAaiii, .JuK 22nd, DV)9 , 2Iajor, June 
22nd, 1911, Biivit Lt -Colonel, 1 lanuary 
1917 , Ti mpoiaiv CoJoiul, 1st 2Ia> 1918 Cr< - 
attd Cl B, 1918, PkO yfanv contributions 
to M( dical public at tons, and the iollowing 
monoeiajihs —Smgic al Siiock, Intestm.il Sta- 
sia 'I'he ( lusatiou ol the Onset ot Labor, 
(ti Addn^t 9 Qun n s Road, liombay 

P.VRNES, Sir Gi-okge ST\r\LTON K C.B 
(1919), C B (1909)^ McAubei ot the Couudlol 
(lie \ndo\ ol Indi,i since 1910, b Cmballa, 
India 8 Itbruan 1898 e s , ol late George 
Caiiin Barnc'!,, C I? lormcMlv loieign Secii- 
tai\ 111 India, and Maigaiit Diana, d oi late 
2ri)oi IJoin (dietw) ud-stap\lton , 7ii. Svbil 
cl(‘ (icniinac d or litc Ch.iili's Buxton, 2J P , 
ot I’ovwanc n, Cobhain Suiuv, two .s one 
d Jldm J'Aon UniVcishy Collc'cn , Oxiord. 
liair lime 1 Tem))U , 188., assislid the late 
Lend Rii'-hcll ol Killoweii in Ins work at the 
bn, ]ss{.] 89) Conn tl to Board ot liade 
iiiBmkniptcN inattii^ 1880 Oilu i.d Reel l\( i 
in ('omp lines Liipiidat ion, 189J, Senior 
Ollici.il lUciiVei, ]89(), Comptroller of the 
Coinpinics Dipaitimut ot the Boaid ot 
Trad' , 19ot-ll , Comjit rollei (ieneral of the 
Labour D'pirtnunt ol the Board ot Trade, 
191I-1) S ( ond Secictaiy, Board ot 'JTaclc, 
191>, bniil I’ennari' nt Sec re(ai> , 1915, 

Addres'i Simla and Delhi , Foxliolm, (3obham, 
Suriei. 

BARODV, H. H 21AIU1UJA Gaekwvu SIR 
SWAii Pao 111, G C S.l (1881) b 19 
Much, 18(»I, w ist , 1881, Chimnab.ii 

Arah.iiani 2nd, J889, ('Jumnabai 2LaharHni, 
11 Cl t hiec. s oiu d. Ediu 21ahara]a s 
Stiiool Baled a. Siuiiided, 1879. Imcsted 
witli powtus 18^1, Adduhs Baioda. 

BVPvPVT'r, 21 TOR GlVIlUL MILLIVAI CrOSs, 
C B , 1911, I) S O , Indian Army , Coiiundg 
K.th Indian DiMbion, b 2 June', 1862 , 3rd .s 
ol late .lames Barratt,of Hansloi;e, Bucks, 
m 1997, Kithcrmo MatJiikle Goldsmitli, 
ioimcjl\ ol Betton Il.ill, Maikct Drayton 
! Edni Bedfoitl (Jranimai School. Entered 
I Aimi 1883, Scived Soudan ExTredition, 

I 1885 , Zhob Vallc'\ Expedition, 1890 , Wazirib- 
I tan, 1891-09, East Atiiea, 1890, Uganda, 
1897-98, (’Inna, 1901, N. \V’. Froutiei, India , 
Daiwc'sb Ivhel Wa/ars Exi»cdition. AddtCbb . 
Lahoic Canioumeut. 

BARPETI, JALUT -Geni Rvii Sir Arthi u Ar- 
nold, (19(H) K C B „tc C S l.,(iyi5), K.C.V O , 
(1912) , C B , (1903) , Commanding Northern 
I Command , b i June 1857 , 3rd «. ot late 
Piv Allied Bairett, D.D m. 1st, 1894, 
2Iary (d 1897), d of James Ha>e ot Fou’ev, 
Cornwall, 2iici 1907 Ella, tf. of H. Lafone, 99 
Onsloiv Scpiare, S VY. , one d. Entered Army, 
187.9 , Captain, 1886 , 2rajor 1895 , Lieut. -Col 
1901 , served Afghan War, 1879-1880 , march 
to Kandahar and battle of Kandahar , 
Hazara, 1888; ‘2nd Miranzai Expedition, 
1891 . Hunza Nagar Expedition, 1891 , 
N. W, FiouUcr, India J 1008, Bazar \ alley 
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EJtpedition , MoUmami Expedition , Adjt. 
Genl. in India, 1909-12 Divisional Com- 
mander, Poona, 1912-14, Addrebs . Rawal 
Pindi. 

DARRON, bLAUn'ALEXANDEK, C.T.E. (1911), 
F.R.G.S. , District and Sessions Judge, 
Punjab, slntc 1916, b, 22 December, 1871 , 
8. of Ool. W. Barron, BSC., /». 1912, Ida ! 
Mary, 3. d., of Col. R. H. Ewart , one s. Ediu . ' 
Grammar Scliool and University, Aberdeen , , 
Clare College, Cambridge, Entered, ICS 
1890, Chief Secretary, Punjab Government,; 
1912-16. Address . , Julluudur, Punjab. I 

BARTHE, Rt. Rev Jean Marie, Bishop oi- | 
PAKALAib Since 1914, b*' Disignan, Tarbes, | 
1849. Educ St. Pe Seminary. Bislioj) oi 
Trichinopoly, 1890-1914 Address Trulu- 1 
nopoly, Madras Presidency. | 

BASU, SIR Kailas Chunder, Rai Bahadur 
Kt., cr. 1910, C I.E , 1910 , Kaiser-i-Bind, j 
1909, Fellow, Calcutta University, Vice-' 
President Iniian Medical Congress, Fellow, ' 
R. Institute of Public Health , Member ^ 
British Medical Association , Member ot the 
Corporation of Calcutta and Hon Presidency I 
Magistrate , 2nd «. of late Babu Madlmsan ' 
Basu. Address. 1, Sukea Street, Calcutta ; 

BEACHCROFT, HoN. Mr. JusI'ICE Charles 
PORTEN , Puisne Judge, High Court, > 
Calcutta, since 1915, b. 13 March 1871, I 
4th sou of late Francis Porten Beadicroit, 
Bengal Civil Service, m Elizabeth, d ot late 
A. E Ryles Educ. . Rugby , Clare College, 
Cambridge Passed Indian Civil Scr\u(, 

1890, Assistant Migistrato and Collect oi, 
Bengal, 1892 , OtBciating District and S ssions 
Judge, 1900 , District aud Ses-iions Judge , 
1906, Ofli lating Judge, Bigh Court , Calcutta, 
1912. Address 4, Little Russell Street, 
Calcutta. 

BEAMAN, Sir Frank Clejient Oeiley, Kt , 
(1917) , Educ. * Bedford Grammar School , 
Queen’s College, Oxtord. Entered, J C.S. 
1877, Assistant Judge 1885, Special Sc'tlk- 
ment Officer, Baioda, 1886-67, Judicial 
Assistant to Political Agent, Ivatliiawai, 

1891 , Judge and Sessions Judge, 1896 , 

Judicial Commibsiouer and Judge of Sadai 
Court in Sind, 1904. Judge ot the High 
Court, Bombay, 1907-18. Address . Byculla I 
Club, Bombay, ^ 

BEDI, SIR Baba Garbaksh Singh, Kt., Cr. 
1916, C.I.E., 1911, Hou. Extra Assistant 
Commissioner in tlie Punjab, Address 
Kallar, Punjab. 

BEER BIKRAM SINGH, Ra.tkumar, Hon. 
Lt.-Col., C I E. , A. D. 0. to the Viceroy 
1906, Officer Commanding Sirmoiir Imperial 
Service Sappers and Miners , also attached 
to l8t P.W.O. Sappers and Miners. Served in 
the Tirah expedition, 1897-98, Address. 
Sirmour State, Punjab, 

BELL, Charles Alfred, C.M.G., 1915, l.C.S., 
Political Agent for Tibet, Bhutan and 
Sikkim ; b. 31 October, 1870 ; e. surv. a of 
Henry Bell, LC.S., and Anne, d. of George 
Dombell, banker, of Douglas, Isle of Man, 
Cashio Kerr, d^ of David Femie, shipowner 
of YTarrendidet BlumleUsouds, LaacasbiiQ; 


in liiAia. 

one s. one d, Educ. : Winchester ; Neiv 
College, Oxford. Joined Bengal Civil Service, 
1891 , conducted exploratory Mission m 
Bliutan in 1904, and political mission to that 
country in 1910, concluding a treaty, by whkh 
the toioign relations of Bhutan were placed 
under the British Government , on political 
dutv in Tibet, Bhutan and Sikkim m 1904-0o, 
1906 and since 1908 , was employed on tin 
Tibet Conferenco between Great Britain, 
China and Tibet, 1913-14 Publicutiovy 
Manual ot CoUoqiiial Tiixjtan and otlm 
Tibetan woiks. Addtess . Gangtok, Sikkini. 

BELL, Colonel George James Hamilton. 
C I E , 1914 , M B C M , Edinburgh , l.M S , 
Inspector General of Cdvil Hospitals, Bilur 
and Oiissa , 6. 28 I’ebriinry, 1861 .f. of Robi it 
Bell, advocate, m. 1890, Violet Helen Man 
d. ot Destock Reid Forbes, one «. two (/ 
Educ Edinburgh Academy aud Umvcrsih 
Address Ranchi* 

BENARES, H. H Sir Prabiiu Narayan Sinmj, 
Maharaja Bahadur of, G.C.T E. (1898), 
b 26 November 1855 , S. uncle 18b'», 
Address Ramnagar, Benares, 

BJONN, Lt -Col Rokfrt Arthur Edwamn 
C I E , 1904, 1 R G.S , Indian Ariiix , 

Resident at Jaipui, Rajputana, since 1915 , 
b 4 Fcbniaiy, 1867, e. s. ot laic Charks 
Edward Bonn , m 1898, Edith Annie Fraser, 
3id d ot lat( Maj -Gen Neville Purkfi 
(rctiH'd), Bengal Army one s. one d. Edat 
MeidEint Taylors’ Sdiool, Great Ciosb\ , 
Heidcllicrg Coll , Germany, R M C. Sandhurst 
Entiled Aimy, 1887, Appointed to tin 
Indian Politii al Department, 1895 , Addnbb, 
Jaipui, Rajputana. 

j BENZKJER, Rt. Ren. Aloysius Mary 0 C.D . 

Bishop oi Qullon since 1005 , b. Emsoedclii. 

I Switzciland, 1864 Educ. Fraiilrfort , 
j Brussels, Downside. Cami to India, 1890 , 
Bishop ot 'J'dbar, 1900 , Address . Bishops 
j House, Quilou, Madras. 

j BEf^\NT, Annie, President, Theosopliual 
I Soiiety, author and lecturer on religou , 

' pliilosophical aud scienlilK subjects, b. 1 
Octolx'i, 1847, d. of William Page Wood 
and Ihiiilv, d. oi James Morns , m. 1867, 
Rev Frank Bes<int {d 1917), Vicar ot Sibsc\, 
Jam oliishlre , legally scjiarated from him, 
1873 . one H one d. Educ. . privately m 
England, GcTinany, France, Joined the 
National Secular Society, 1874, worked m 
the Free 3’iiought and Radical Movemcntb 
led by Chailes Bradlaugh, M,P., was co-editor 
with him of the National Reformer. Member 
ot the Loudon School Board , 1887-90. Joim d 
the Theoflophical Society in 1889, became ii 
pupil of Mine. Blavatsky , elected its President 
in 1907. Founded 1898 the Central Hindu 
College atf Bcn.ires, 1904, the Central Hindu 
Girls* School, Benares, is working to found 
the Univefsity ot India. Address. Adjai, 
Madr is. 

BEVILLE, Lt.-Col. Francis granvilli, 
C.I.E., 1908, Resident, Gwalior, since 1914, 
6, 24 March, 1867. Lt. N, Staffs. Regiment, 
1966; Indian Staff Corps, 1888, Captain, 
Indian Army, 1897 ; Major 1904 ; Lt.-Coh. 
1012, Aotlng Consoli Muscat , 1806; Cont>ul 
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1895-97 , Political Agent* Bundelkhand, 
1900-4, BUopwar, 1905-12. Address. 
Gwalior. 

BHAGWATI, Prasadh Sinqh, AEaharaja 
SIR OF BALRAMFUR, £,0.1.13., Or. 1900 , 
s. 1895. Address: Gouda, Oudh, India. , 

BHANDABKAE, Sir Eamkrishna Gopal» 
K.C.I.E. (1911) , C.I.E., (1889) , M.A., Hon. 
LL.D., Bombay and Edinburgh , Hon 
Ph. D. Calcutta , Professor ot Oriental 
Languages, Dcccan College, Poona, 1882-93 , 
b. 1837 , m. two a one d. Ediw. Eatnagiii 
Government English School , Elphinstonc 
College, Bombay, 1847-58. Headmaster ot 
High Schools, 1854-08 , Profesaoi ot Sanskrit, 
Elphinstone College, Bombay, 1809-1881 
Fellow, and for two years Vice-Chancelloi 
of Bombay University , Fellow of Calcutta 
University , nominated to moiubcrship ot 
Viceroy's Legislative Council in connt'ction 
with Lord Curzon's Educational Eefoiins 
1903 , Member of Bombay Legislative Council, 
1904-08 , a loader ot Hindu social and religious 
retorm movements, Hakshina Fellow, 1859- 
04. Publications First and Second Books 
of Sanskrit , Early Hihtor> ot the Deccan , 
Sanskrit and the Deiived Languages, ailicle 
on Vaisnavifiin, Salvisni and minor religious 
systems, in the Encyclopa -dia of ludo-Arjan 
Jtcsearch , edited Bhavabhuti’s Malati- 
Madhava, and has written six reports on 
Sanskrit MSS , philological and anticiuarian 
articles and essays in tlio Transactions ot 
learned societies. Address . Poona. 

BHAEATPUE, Maharaja op, H. II. Ski 
Maharaja Brajendra Sawai Kish an Singh 
Bahadur Jung, b. 4 October, 1899, s 
of Maharaja Earn Singh , m sis. ot H. H the 
Eaja ot randkot, Educ. Ma\o College, 
Ajmero , and Wellingtou. Add) ess . Bharat - 
pur, Eajputana. 

BHAIAWADEKAE, SIR Bhalch\NDR\ 
Krishna, Kt. (1900) , L M. , J P. , Medical 
Practitioner, Bombay, since 1885, h. 19 
February, 1852 , s ot Krishna ^astri 
Bliatawadekai aud Eaklimabai, m Savitri- 
bai, tliico s, tw'o d. Edur. Elphinstouc 
High Scliool , Grant Medical College, Bombay 
Additional Member ot Legislative Council, 
1897-1899, Legislative Council 1901 .Member 
of the Improvement Trust , President of the 
Indian Temperance Association and of the 
Temperanc.e Council, President of the 14th 
Bombay Provincial Conference, 1907 , Syndic 
in Medicine, 1912-13, Addiess : Girgaon, 
Bombay. 

BHAVKAGAE, H. Maharaja Sir Bhav- 
SINHJI TAKHTASINHJI, K.C.S.I., MAHARAJA 
OF , b. 26 April, 1875 , 8 . father (Sir Takhat- 
sinhji Jaswatsinhji, G.C.S.I.), 1896, m. 
1905, H. il. Maharani KandkuVerba, C 1 , 
who died 1918 , two s. one Address 
Bhavnagar, Kathiaw’ar. 

BHOPAL, H.H. Nawab Sultan J^han Begum, 
begum of C.I., cr 1911 , G.C.S.I., cr. 1910, 
G.O.I.E., cr. 1904, b, 9 July 1858 , s. mother 
(H. H. Kawab Shah Jehan Begum, G.O.SJ., 
C.I.), 1901 , w. 1874, Ahmed All Khan, 
three «. Eighth ih lineal descent fron1|the 
famous Dost Mahomed Khan, founder of the 
ciya^y. AUms . Bhopal, Central India, 
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BHOEE, JosEiH William, li A , (Bombay), 
b 6 April 1879 m to Alaigaret 'Wilkie 
Stott, MB , ChB , (St. Andrews). Educ : 
at Deccan College, Poona ; University 
College, London, Coipus Chrtstl College, 
Oxford, Assistant Collector, Undcr-Secre- 
tary to the Maclran Goveinment ; Dewan of 
Cochin. Address Tiichur, Cochin State. 

BIKANEE, Maharaja of, Col. H. H. Eao- 
Eajeshwar Narendra Shirohani Sri Sir, 
Ganga SinciU Bahvdur, GC.S.I., cr. 1911, 
G C l E , cr. 1907, K C S.I , cr 1904, K.C.I.E , 
cr. 1901, A D C., Hon. LL.l)., Cambridge; 
b i Ottober 1880 , succeeded 1887 , two sons, 
one d Invested* with full riding powers, 
1898 , granted Hou Commission of Major 
in the British Army, 1900, and attached to 
211(1 Bengal Laiiccrs , served with British 
Army in (Jliiiia in conimaiid ot Bikanei Camel 
Corps, 1901 , served Eurojjean w'ar, 1914-16 , 
a iepre‘<entati\e ot India at Imjierial War 
Couieicure, 1917 and at the i^eaee Con- 
iorence , Iroeman ot City of London. 
Address * Bikaner, llajputaua. 

BILliEAMI, SVED HOSSAIN, NawaB, ImaDUL 
Mulk, Bahidur, ('S.I, 1908, b. Gya, IS 
October, 184 1 , s, ot Syed Zamucldin Hossaiu 
Klian Bahadur ot the Uac.ovouauted Civil 
Service, Bengal , m Ist, 1864, wife died 
1897, m. 2nd, Edith Boardman, I.S A , 
(Lond.), M D , tour s one d Educ, I^csi- 
dcucy Collc'gc, Calcutta Proi(>ssor ot Arabic, 
Calming College, Jaicknow, 1866-73 , Private 
Secretary to If E Sir Salar Jung till his 
death , Private Si'cretaiy to H H tlie Nizam , 
Director of Public Instruction of H, H, the 
Nizam’s Domiriions , Member ot the Legis- 
lative (Jouucil, Member ot the Universities 
(’omnushion 1901-2 , retired 1907 , Member of 
Couric iloiSecietaryof Staiotor India, 1007-09, 
Pablicatio)iH , Lifeol Sii Salar Jung , Leetures 
aud addicsscH, (in collaboration) Historical 
and Descriptive Skettlioi His Highness the 
Ni/am’b Dominions, 2 Vois. Club, United 
Service, Secunderabad. 

BINGLEY, Major-General Alfred Hors- 
lORJ), C B , 1915 , C,1 E , 1909 , b. 28 May 
1805, s ot late Percgime J’aylor Bingley , 
m. 1893, Mabel, e d oi late Col. G. A. Way, 
C.B,, one d Educ Kcuisington School, 
E M C., Sandhurst. Lieut. Leinster Ecgimcnt, 
1885 , Captain, Indian Army, 1896 , Deputy 
Adjutant-General, Headquarters Stall, India, 
19J4, Sec. Army Department, Government 
of India, 1916 , served in Burma 1891-92 
aud 111 China, 1900 , Gold Medal United 
Services Institution ot India, 1896 Fubli- 
cations Series ot Handbooks on the Classes 
lecrnited In tlie Indian Army\ Address : 
Simla. 

BINNIN(J, Sir Arthur William, Kt., (1916) ; 
Merchant in Eangoon , b, 5 August 1861 , 
8 Ot Eolx'rt Binning, Glasgow , unmarried. 
Educ Glasgow Academy. Address. Eangoon, 
Burma. 

BIED, Lieut.-Col, Eobeet, 1906,; 

M.V.O., 1912 , V,H.S., 1916 , M.D., M^S., 
(lend,), F.E*0.S., D.P.H. (Camb.), I.M.8. 
Surgeon to the Viceroy, 1904 , Professor of 
Surgery, liledieal Couege, Calcutta, since 
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1908 ; 6. 12 December, 1860 , m. 1909, Harriet 
i<llen,rf.of late Lt -Col. Do war, Royal Artillery. 
Address : 2» Upper Wood Street, Calcutta. 

BIRKETT, Sm Thomv^ WiLTiiAt, Ki , 1918 
Merchant, Killitle Nixon ft Co , Bombay and 
Calcutta t. 11 March 1871 , m to Dorothy 
Nina Forbi s Educ Cheltenham Collette 
Chairman, Bombay Chamb( i ot Coniimuce, 
191'S-IO , Additional Mtmber, Bombay 
Goveinoi s Council, iOlj , Additional Membei, 
Viceroy s Comi' il , 101 "--K* SIutH' oi Bombay, 
1917. Adir'-ss Pali Hill Baiidia, Bombay 

BIRLEY, Leonard, CTE, 1914, Retdiue | 
Secretary to (Joternment ol Ben^Ml, HUlce 
1915, b. 30 May 1875, f of late \rtlmr 
Birley , m 1908 Jessie (bait; d of late Mavwel 
Smith, Hurhiu^pm Tirhoot, India, one -j 
one d. IMiu Up])ini?ham , College, 

Oxford Entered 1 (' S , 1897 , Joint Magib- 
tratc and Deputy Oollettor, 1907, Magistrate 
and Collector, 1911, L'lab . United Sci Vice, 
Calcutta. 

BLVIR, Andrew Jwies Frvser, Stati'sman 
Editorial staJf, tbiUntta, Foumled the 
Eastern Bureau Limited, Calcutta, 1912 , 
late Editoi and Managing Director, 'J'he 
Einpiie, (iomimrec, The Empire (Ja/ettc 
(daily and \M(,kly new^papms published in 
Cakutta), b Dingwall, Robs-shirc, M) Sep- 
tember, 1872 , V i> ot late Andicw Blair, 
Jb'ctor, Dingwall Buigh School, and jMary 
Ann Campbell, d ol late Thomas Dnif, Olas- 
gows in 1900, Constance, ed of Thomas 
Jhbotson, one s one d Ediu Glasgow High 
School Fiiigagi'd in journalism, since IhOo , j 
Addresb 0, Chowriugluc, Calcutta. 

BLENKINSOP, Brio -General Layton John. 
D S 0 , 1898, F R.(t S , Diiector, Veterinary 
SeiViccs in India b 27 June 18(i2 , >i<l 
son ot laeut -Colonel 'William Bluilviiisop! 
and Eluabetli, d of William Saudfoid , j 
m 1905, Ethel Alice, d. ol John Wells, J P , i 
Booth Fciry House, Goolt', Ediu King’s 
SchooL Caiiterbiirv , Ro\al Veterinary j 
College, London. Entered A. V. Dipartment 
1883, Punj.ib (ioternmi lit and ITolessoi, { 
Lahoie Veterinary (iollegi*, 1891-9] , S.V.O., I 
for British TToops, Soudan E\iK‘dition, 1898 , | 
senior yeteiinary otticer in Egvpt, 189b-99 , 
served South Alru a 1899-1902 and S.V O , 
itemouiits in South Atnento December 1902 
Adilrchs Army He vid quarters, India Club 
Junior United Servu c . 

BLENKXNSOPP, Edward Robert Kaye, 
C.T.E. (1911), b 15 May 1871, ,s ot Col. 
Bleukinsop , ni. Florenie Edith, d ot late 
Sir Stanley Isinay, K C S T , three * Ednt 
St. Paul’s School , Chiist s College, Cambridge. 
Entered 1 C,S , 1890 , Settlement Otticer, 
1897 ; Deputy Commissioner, 1902 , Kaiscr-i- 
Hind Medal, 1903 , Commissioner of Excise, 
1906, Chiet ScLretaryto Chiot Commissioner, 
3 912-13. Address . Nagpur, C. P, 


Ismail Khan, 1904; Kohafc, 1909; Sessions 
Judge, Peshawar, 1910-11 ; Political Agent, 
Dir, Swat, and Chitral, 1911-12. Address 
Peshawar 

BOMBAY, Bishop or, since 1908: Rt Re\ 
Fdw’IN JAAtr/' Palvfr 0 s of late Archdea- 
con Palmer oi Oxiord, and nepbeiv of 1st Lord 
Selborne . rn 1912, Ha/el, y d of Col F 
H Hanmng-Lie, Bighton Alanor, Alresford 
Fdur WmclK'ster and Balliol Coll , OxfoicI 
Ordained, 1890 , Fc How, Balliol College, 1891 , 
Tutor, 189], Chaplain, 1890, Fxamimiig 
riiapiiiu to Bishop of Southwell, 1899-H)04, 
to Jfishop ot Rochc'sti'r 1901-05* to Bishon 
oi Soiithw’ark, 1905-08 Address Bishop’s 
Lodg' , Alalabai Hill, Bomtav. 

BOOTH TIJCKFR, FREDERICK St Oedrgi; 
DF L\rTOiTu Commissioner In the Sahxitioii 
Aimy, A Mongbyr, Bengal 21 Alai 18'’, 
on 1900 It Col ABnnie Reid Ediu 
CheltdilMin College Passed Indian CimI 
isenue exaininatioiis, 1871, appointed to 
Punjab, re-.igned to join the Sahation Arm\ 
1881 , inaugiiiated SaJ^atlon Army \Aoik 
111 India, 1882, Foreign Seen tary at Sal- 
\ation Anny Hi ad-quarter'^, London, 1891-90 , 
Commander ol the Sahation Army foici - 
in U s Ameiica until 1904, rcappoinlid 
Fon ign S<*U(>tarv at Intoniationa! Head 
quartfiN, ]tK)4 , returned to India as Spenal 
Coiimns‘-ion(‘i lor India and Ci’nIou, 1907 
Addtpss * Salvation Army Hcadnuaittc, 
Simla 

BOSANQUET, Osw’ai D VnuN CIE lOli) , 
C8I loii. AgLiit to Governor Geiieiul, 
Central India, sinec 191 } h 5 Apiil I860 

I m 1880 Alys, d ot Aliniial Berriman 

' Edur Clitton (Aillcge , New (College, Oxiotd 
Joined Indian Civil Seivice, 1887, Indian 
Political Departnunt 1890, served in llj 
deiabad and Rajpntaiia, acting Undir-Seire 
taiv to ()io\t ot India Foreign Dipt, 1895 
to 1898 Political 'Vgdit, Bhopaw'ar, 1899 
Residi ut at Indoie 1 903 , Pi-esident at Barod i, 
1909, special duty, Fouign Dept, 1911 U 
Adii^'^’ss . Indore 

BOSE, Sir Bh’IN Krishnv, Kt cr 1907 
CIE, 1898 , AI A , Govi rnment Advocat' 
in the Ceiitial ITov.nus , b 1857. Address 
Nagiiui C. iL 

BOSE, Sir .Ugadis Cn\\DU\ Kt cr 1917, 
C I E 190 ] , C S I 191 1 , AI A (Cantab ), 
D S( (Loud), ITofessor Emeiitus of tli* 
Prisideiiey College , Calcutta , 1 oundcrDin ( 
tor ot I’m-ic Ry-eaich Institute , b. 30 Nov 
1858, EJdffc Calcutta, Cliiist’s Coll(g'< 
C«urf.)ridge , Deh'gate to International Scienti 
lie Congress, Pans, 1900, siientittc memi)' r 
ot deputation to Europe and America, 1907 
and 1914 Ihiblished numcroys books on 
the physifilogy of plants. Address . Bo^'t 
Institute, Calcutta. 

BOURNE, Sm ALFRrD Gibb8, K.CIE cr 


BOLTON, Horatio Norman CTE 1916 , 
Deputy Commlesioner, N. W. Frontier Pro- 
vince, since 1912, ft 1 Feb 1875, m 1911, Ethel 
Frances, d of late Captain J. C. H. Mansfield 
Caetle Wra>, Co Donegal; Fduc : Rossall, 
Corpus Ohrkti College, Oxioixl (B. A ). Fintei- 
1897 1 Dci>aty Comndsbioner, Dora ( 


1913 , CIE, 1908 , r.R S., F L.S., C M.Z S , 
Director of the Indian Institute of ScieDif9 
Bangalore, ft. Lowestoft, 8 Aug 1859, 
Emily Tree Glashier, 1888 , Fdoic. : Univi i 
sijy College, School . Royal School ol Mine^ 
Univcrisity College, London, D Sc, London 
Fellow ot University College, London ; Frcsi* 
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dent of the Faculty of Arts in the University ot 
Madras. Assistant to E "Ray Lankestar, 
1879-85; appointed to Madras, 188.5* Roffls- 
trar of the Thiiv of Madras, 1891-1899, 
Director of Public Instruction, Madras, 
Commissioner for Government Fvamina- 
tions and Additional Member of the Council 
of Fort St George, 190>-14 Addrvsiy 
Uebbal, Bangalore. 

BRAY, Denys de SATjUAKrz, CIE 1917, 
ICS , BA , Dep Sec to Govt of India, 
Foreign and Political Dept Assist to Aj:ent 
to GoV( rnor-Geiii'ral in Baluchistan since 
1912 Fd\tc Blundell’s School, Tnerton , 
Balliol College, Oxfoid Entered ICS, 
1898, CeiHiis Supc lint indent, Baliulnstan, 
1910 Address Qiutta, Baluchistan 

BRAY, Sir Edward Diran Kt , cr 1917 , 
Senior PartiK'r, Gillandi rs, Aibuthnot & Co 
President, Bengal Cliain))( r ot Coinmcici 
Member of Imperial Li gislutive Council 
Controller of Contracts Army Dead quart er^ 
b 15 Apr 1874, 1912, onstanci iod 

Sir John Giab.im, Ist lit J dm Cbaitei- 
house , Trinity Colb'gi C.unbiidge AdiUess 
Cillandei House, Calcutta 

BPtOACHA, Sir ShAPUETI, Kt b at Bioaelo 
1846, Mill-ovnei and Agent, Paitner in 
’Ju!lo(kchand and Sliapuiji, Biokeis Slmilf 
of Bombay, 1911 Membei ot the B Com- 
mission on Indian Finance and Cuiieney 1913 
A distil) guisliod philanthropist Address 
Bombav 

BROWN, PrRDY, A R C A 1898 , Indian 
Educational Service, 1899, lbiiKii)i>l, Govein* 
mont School o1 Ait, Cah utta, Mnc< i909, b 
Birmingham 1872 , w/ 1908,^ ot bt -Col Sii 
Adelbi-rt Talbot, KCTE FAuc Edward 
Vr Grammai School and School of Ait, 
Birmingham Piincipal, jMa\o School ot Art 
and Cuiator, Museum, Lahoie, 1899-1900, on 
deputation Assistant Dlrocto”, Art Exhibi- 
tion, Delhi Duiiiai , 1902-02 , otbcer-in-chiaigi , 
Alt Section and Trustee, Indian Mmeum, 19J0 
Address 28, Chow unghee, Calcutta ^ 

BRUNYATE, TaMF? IPCNNETT, CIE, 1910, 
CSI, 1915, Indian Civil Service, Simietai> 
to the Government of India, Finanei' Di'pa^t- 
ment , and Member ot Council ot India 1917 
h 22 Maicb 1871 , m 1897 , Annie PurvH, d 
of W Tomble^on of South Feriibv Hall, Lines , 
EdiiC St. Paul's School, '1 unity I'olbge, 
Cambridge Inti'rcd ICS, 1889, Member 
of International Opium Commis-noii at Shan- 
erhai, 1909 , of Ooveruoi General’s Legislative 
Council. 

• 

BUCHANAN Walter Tames, CIE ion, 
1MB , Lt Col, Indian Medical Service, 
Fditor of the Indian Medical Ga7ctte, Calcutta 
since Jnsncrtor-Gcni ral ol Prisons, 

Bengal President v\ sin'''e 1902 b London 
derry, 12 Nov ikhI , in Iillau Fditb (d luipi, 
d, of late F. Simpson Bjtuoi, Eiu'* Foyle 
College, Ix)ndouderrv ?»Triuity College, Dublin, 
Vienna. Entered 1 M.S , 1887 ; took part 
in Hazara Expedition, 1888 lushal Ex- 
pedition, 1890; Manipur Field Force, 1891 
(medal and claspi ; entered Civil Ifedica) 
employ, Bengal, 1892 ; Civil Surgeon, Bengal , 
Supermtend^nti Central Jail6« Bbagalpnr and 


AHpur. Address: The Bengal Secretariat, 
Calcutta. 

BUNBURY, M\ tor-general William Edwin. 
CB 1911; GOC. 2nd (Rawal Piudl) Divi- 
sion, since 1016, h, Clonfeit ^ April 1868, 8. 
ot late Bishop of Limerick * m IS9.S, Eva 
Maiv. d of Fiancis Gate, Chelter'ham Educ : 
St Culnmba’s College, Rathtarhara Entered 
Armv^ 1878 Col 1908 , passed Staff College , 
DAG Northern Army India, 1908; served 

[ Atghan War, 1880 (medal) , Mahsud-Wnziiee 
E\])<‘dition 1881 , T'-azai Expedition, 1892, 
(Jhitiul, 1895 (despatches, metfal and clasp) 
Wazinstan, 1901, 1902 (despatcties, clasp), 
rominanded Kobat Brigade, Mav to Nov. 
1912 yiiarterniastcT'Gciur.il in India, 1912- 
16 Address Rawal Pindi. 

Bi^NDI, H H Mvihrao Raja, Sir Raghdbib 
S fN(.liJi Bviiujeu, K C S 1 , tr 1897, G Cl E, 
er lOOO.GGVO (r 1911,6 1808. S 1889. 
Addiesi^ Bnndi, Riijputana 

BIRDKN, Lt-Got Henry, CIE 1911; 
Flics IMS, Kfsidmcv Surgion, Nepal, 
h 20 A pul 18(»7, unmaiiiid l.due home, 
LnttrtdSt i’lioma^ Jlos])ltai London, 1886, 
t nti r» d Indian Medical Slivkc 1894 , served 
Relief ot Clntial (imdal and clasp) North- 
\Vi si riontii 1 , 1897-98 (two clasps) Address 
Ni jial 

BURDWAN Hon Sill BiJAY ClIAND MaHTAB, 
MAHAIUIVDIITRVTA BAHVPPR 01, KCSl, 
cr 1911 , K C 1 E , or 1909 , I O M , cr 1909 ; 
F R G S , F R S V , F R C 1 , F N B A. 
M R \ S , 6 19 Oct 1881 . a Mi mber of 3rd 
c bus in Civil Division ot Indian Older of Meiit 
lor conspKuoUh courage disjilavcd by him in 
the 0\< 1 town Hall, Calcutta, 7 Nov 1008, 
adopted bv Ute Maharajadluraja and suc- 
C(>(did, 1887, being instalh d in independent 
ehaigc ot /amind.iii , 1903 , m 1897 Radharani 
(Lady Mahtab) ot Laliori' , a Member of 
Iinpi ual L( gislativi Coiimil 1909-12 , Bengal 
Regulative Council since 1907 , Trustee ot 
the Indian Museum, 1908 , Trustee ot the 
Victoria Mfinonal, Calcutta, since 1914 
lle\r Mahaiajadhiraja Kumar Uday Chand 
Mahtab, b 14 July 1905 Address IRe 
Palaie, Burdvvan , Bijay Manzil, Alipore, 
Calcutta 

BURN, RicifvRD, CSI , 1917 , Magistrate and 
Colkctor, United Provinces, since 1918, It 
Liverpool, 1 Feb 1871 , w, 1899, Grace 
Irene Caigill , Educ Liver]KK)l Institute, 
Christ Chiiuh, Oxford Entered Indian 
Civil Servlet, U I*, 1891, Superintendent, 
Census, and subsequently Gazetteer, 1900, 
Editor, Imperial Gazetteer ot India, 1905, 
Address ' Allahabad 

BURNHAM, John Charle';, CSI 1911 , F I C , 
F C S , Manager and Chemist, Cordite Factory, 
Aruvankadu Ednc A^’letona University* 
Manchester , served on St F Abels’ special 
committee on explosives, 1888-91 , Chemist, 
Experimental Cordite Factory, Kirkce, 1894, 
Address Cordite Factory, Aruvankadu. 

BURRARD, Col. Sir Sidney Gerald, 
K C S 1 , cr 1914 , C.S I 1911 , R. E., F R S. 
1904 , Surveyor-General of India, since 1910 ; 
Superintendent, Trigonometrical Survey, India, 

. ainoe 1899, 12 Aug. 1860; cousin and 
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Mr-pm, to Sir II P. Bnrraul, 6lh Bt , 7ji * 
1887» Gertrude, d. of Maj.-Gen. C. Haig. 
Address: Dehra Bun. 

BUbtoN, Eeginaid Geoege, Beigadiee- 
Gbneeax., Indian Aemy , 6, 8 July 1864 4th 
s of General E. F. Burton, Madras Army, 
»w. to Mary, d. of W. W. Lumb Whitehaven, 
Cumberland * one s. b, 1908. Educated at 
King William’s College Isle of Man and 
Royal Military College Sandhurst. Lieuten- 
ant, Ist West* India Regiment, 1884, Indian 
Army, 1887 , Captain 1896 , Major 1902 , 
Lt.-Col. 1909, Col 1913 Brigadier-General 
1918 ', served in 94th Russell’s Infantry 
1889-1914, including 5 years as Commandant , 
A. A. and Q. M. G., 13th division, 1914-15, 
on Gallipoli Peninsula, June to November 
1915, at Cape Helles, Anznc (Battle of San 
Bair), Suvla Bav (Despatches) Commandant, 
Cadet College, Wellington, 1917-18, Defen- 
ded Port Commander, Madras, 1918, In- 
terpreter in Russian. Publirations Tropic*- 
and Snows, a narrative of travel and ad vent - 
ture , History of the Hyderabad Contingent 
Wellington’s Campaigns in India , The Revolt 
in Central India, The Mahratta and Pindari 
War , The First and Second Sikh Wars , 
Napoleon’s Campaigns in Italy , Tlie Campaign 
of Austerlitz , Napoleon’s Imasion of Rus«ia 
articles on Big Game hunting and Natural 
History in the Journal of the Bombay 
Natural History Society, the Field, land 
and Water, the Asian, etc., on Military His- 
tory, biography and the art of var in many 
publications. Address . Fort St. George, 
Madras. 

BUTLER, Sir (SPENOFE) Harcourt, KCSI 
cr 1911 ; C S I , 1909 , C I E , 1 901 , ICR, 
Lieut -Governor ot U P of Agra and Oudb, 
since 1917, ft 1 Aug 1809, w 1894, Florence 
d of F. Nelson W light; JMuc Harrow, 
Balliol (killege, Oxfoid Served as Secretary 
to Famine Commission ; Financial Secretarv 
to Government , Director of Agriculture , 
Judicial Secretary to Government , Deputy 
Commissioner, Lucknow, loreign Secretary 
to the Government of India , late Member of 
the Executive Council of the Governor-General, 
Lieut,-Governor of Burma, 1915-17 Address • 
Lieutenant-Governor’s Camp, United Pro- 
vinces. 

BUTTERWORTH Aian, C S I. 1915, Uiief 
Secretary, Go\ernment of Madras, since 1914 , 
Oflaciating Ist member, Board of Revenue, 
1917 m 1897, Alice Erk^ine, d of Maj -Gen 
George Ckilclough, R H A , Edvr Eliza- | 
beth CTollege, Guernsev, Wren’s , Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford Entered ICS 1883, served 
in various executive, judicial and adminis- 
trative capacities in the Madras Presidency, 
also served in a judicial capacity in the 
Bombay Presidency and the Central Provinces 
Address: Secretariat, Madras. 

CADELL, Patrick Robert, CIB, 1913; 
Indian Civil Service ; ft. 6 May 1871 ; Edue * 
Fdinburgh Academy ; Hailevbury ; Balliol 
College, Oxford Member ot Oxford Univer- 
sity Football XV., 1890-91 ; selected to play 
for South of England ; service in India since 
1891 ; served In Bombay Presidency and In ; 
Calcutta ; Lieutenant-Colonel Oomuandi^ I 


m India* 


15th Bombay Battalion, Indian Defence 
Force; Chief Secretary, QoVt. ol Bombay, 
Address: Byculla Club, Bombay, 

CALVERT, Lt.-Col. John Tblfee, IMS : 
Principal and Professor of Medicine, Medical 
Hospital and College, Calcutta, m Ethel B 

0 d of late A Margetts of Wouldham ; Edvc 
St Thomas's! Hospital M B , Lend , F R C P , 
Lond , D P H , Camb , Follow of and Dean 
of Faculty of Medicine, Calcutta University, 
President, Board of Health, Calcutta; Vice- 
President State Medical Faculty of Bengal , 
Member, Bengal Council of Medical Registra- 
tion , serv(d in N F F Expedition, Manipur 
(Medal with claps) , N W F Expedition (Tirah 
medal with two clasps) Address . Medical 
College, Calcutta 

CAMPBELL, Lieut -General Sir Freperick, 
K C B , cr 1916 , C B , D S 0 , Commanding 
1st (Peshawar) Divi'- ion , ft 25 Feh 1860, 
m 1886, Eleanor Martha , if of late J Cannon; 
Ediic ' Wellington College Lieut Roval 
Avr and Wigton Militia, 1877-78 , served with 
ir M 40th Foot, 1879-82, QO Corps of 
Guides, 1882-1899, A AG Army Head- 
quarters, India, 1906-08, commanded a 
Biigade, 1908-15 , Hazara Expedition, 1888, 
Chltral Relief Force, 1895, North-West 
Frontier , India , 1897-98 , Malakand operations 
in Bajaur and tlic IMamund Country, Utman- 
kheyl , Buncr Tibet 1903-04 , Colonc 1 
40th Pathans, 1911 , North-West Frontier, 
India, 1916, operations in the Mohmand, Swat 
and Buncr countries. Address, Peshawar, 
N WFP 

CARDEW, Sir Alexander Gordon, KCSI. 
cr 1916, MA , CSI, 1910; Member of Exe- 
cutive Council of Governor of Madras, 1914 ; 
Member of Madras Legislative Council since 
1906, ft Bath, 1861, m Evelyn Roberta, d 

01 late E J Firth Educ ' Somersetshire 
College, Bath; Queen’s College, Oxford 
(Scholar) Entered ICS 1881, and served 
as Inspector General of Prisons, 1892-99, 
Collector of Madras, and Cbainnan, Madras 
Harbeur Board, 1900-1 , Secretary to 
Madras Government in legislative and 
Educational Departments, 1903-5 , Secretary 
in Revenue Department, 1905-12, Chief Secre- 
tary, 1912-14 Address Somerford; Madras ; 
St Margaret's , Ootacamund. 

CAREY, Bertram Saitsmarez, CSI, 1914, 
C I E , 1893 , V D , Commissionei of a Dis- 
trict, Burma, since 1909, ft. 1864; m Mary, 
e d of late I D Chepmell. Educ Bedford 
Grammar School , appointed to Burma Police, 
1886,. to the Burma CJommission, 1887, 
Politlckl Officer in Chin Hills, 1889-95; 
Deputy Commissioner, 1900, Address: Ran- 
goon, Burma. 

CARMICHAEL, GEORGE, CS,I. 1913*; Member 
of Executive Council, Bombay; ft 25 March 
1866 ; m. Mary Gertrude, d of C. T Glover, 
shipowner, Aberdeen ; Educ : Grammar 
School and University, Aberdeen ; Balliol 
College, Oxford. Joined ICS. BombAy, 1886 ; 
Assistant Commissioner and Deputy Commis- 
sioner. Burma, 1889-94; AssisCaut CMleetor 
and l^llector, Bombay, im-1909 ; Offlelat- 
ing Oommissioner, Central Division, ],909* 
Addrm ; Malabar Hill, BoobaiT* 
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CAETER, Frank Whlington, 0.1 B. 1015 ; 

1018 ; Director of Turner, Morrison A 
Company Limited, Calcutta; h. 16 Jan. 
1866 ; m. Mary widow of Commander Charles 
Collins s. d, of EeT. Dacres Oliver. Editc, 
Cheltenham College. Articled to land agents 
in En^and and after fanned in Texas and 
California joined the Basutoland Police 
in South Africa and came to India in 1801 : 
joined the Arm of Turner Morrison A Co. 
in that year. Addresi : 6 Lyons Range or 7 
Pretoria Street, Calcutta. 


CAUMONT, Bt Rev Mgr Fortunatus 
HfnRY, DD , O S F.C , 1st RC BiOiop of 
Ajmer, since 1913, b Tours, 10 DfC 1871 
Edw * Tours Took his vows , 1890 , priest 
1896; joined IVDssion of Rajputana, 1897 . 
Military Chaplain of Neemuch, 1900, and of 
Mhow, 1901 . Prefect Apostolic of the same 
Mission, 1003 Address Bishop's House. 
Ajmer 

CHAMNEY, Lt-Col Henry, CMG 1900, 
Principal Police Training College, Surdab , 
h Shillelagh, CO Wicklow , w 1st, 1007, Hon 
Cecilia Mary Barn (wall (d 1908) , sister of 
18th Lord Trlraleston , 2nd, 1913, Alice, 
d of Col W E Bellingham of Ca«tl( 
Bellingham, co London Fdwc Monaghan 
Diocesan School Serv< d South Africa, 1900 
first as Major Commanding Luinsdon’" Hor^c 
and later with South African Con'^tabulary , 
joined Indian Police, 1909, accompanied 
the relief column to Manipur in 1891 
Jddrm * Police Training College, Surdah, 
Eaj^hahi, Bengal 


CHANDAVARKAR, Sir Narayen Gane&h 
Kt. cr. 1910 ; BJl , LL B , 6 1855. Educ 
Elrtunstone CoH , Bombay Became phadd 
of Bombay High Court, and for a time English 
Editor of Indu Prakash , General S( cr< tar> 
of the Indian National Social Conlcrences , 
Vloe-Chanc II or, University ol Bombay. 1909- 
12 , officiated as Chief Justice, June 1909 
and June 1912 ; Judge of the Bombay High 
Court, 1901-1913 , Chief Stinister, Indore, 
1913-14. Address: Pedder Road, Bomb^. 

CHAPMAN, Hon Mr Justice Edmunu Pelly, 
Judg'' High Court, Patna, since 1915, 0 
Calcutta, 16 August 1867 , m IVIary Tupper 
d of MiUor General D R Cameron, CMG 
Educ: Clifton College; Emmanuel Colhge, 
Cambridge Served In Bengal; Assistant 
Secretary, Foreign Department Govt of India, 
Registrar High Court, Calcutta; Sup» rln- 
tendent, Legal Affairs, and Secretary, Judicial 
Department, Government of Brngal , Judge, 
High Court, Calcutta, 1914-15. Address 
High Court, Patna. • 


CHAPMAN, Yen Percy Hugh, MA , TXD. , 
Archdiacon of Lucknow, and Chaplain Naini 
Tai, U. P., «ince 1912 ; b. 13 ApHl 1866 ; m. 
1808, Katharine Margar f.d. of Wn JuXlce 
Sir George Knox, Pui ne Judge, High Court, 
AUahabad. Educ. * Felsted Grammar School , 
King William's College, I‘'le of laan ; Corpus 
Chrlstl CoUege, Cambridge, B.A. and mX; 
Trinity ObUage, Dublin, M.A., LL.B , LLD. ; 
Priest, 1800; Addrw: Naini Tal, U. P. 

SINOHi sirdar; chief of Ibe 
PopJ^b ; Faliff# B. G. S. ; member of Eapur- 


35 


thala royal family ; b. 1883 ; s, of Kanawa 
Sochet Singh; m. Educ ; Juilunder, Chief 
College; Government Colk go, Lahore Address 
Cliaranjlt Cattle, Juilunder City, Punjab. 

CHARKHARI STATE, H. H MAHARAJA- 
DHIRAJ SIPHAHDAR UL-MULK GANOA SmOH 
Ju Deo Bahadur, b 2 Nov 1851 , S. 1914. 
Address: Charkharl State, Bundelkund. 

CHATTERJEE, Digahhur, MA.,BL; Judge 
Of the High Court at Calcutta, since 1909 ; b 
Mallara.BengTl 1 July 1857, m 1870; Educ: 
Maliora M V School Bankura Government 
School , Patna Colh g( , B A , Calcutta 
Presidency Collie, M A , B L. Address: 
9-3, Hungirford Street, Calcutta 

CHATTERTON, ALFRED, CIE 1912, B 80., 
F C O I , A M I C 1 , M T IM E , etc , Director 
of Industries and Commerce in My on since 
1912, b 10 Oct 1866 m 2nd, 1901, AUce 
Grrtude. d of W H Wil on , two s one d 
Educ ; Finsbury Technical College , Central 
Institution South Kensmeton Indian Edu- 
cational S<'rvioe, 1888 . Director of Industries, 
Madras, 1908 Address Bangalore 

CHAUBAL Sir Mahadev Bhaskar, KCIE. 
cr 1917, CS I 1911, B A . LL B , 6 Sept, 
1857, Educ ' Gow rnment High School, 
Poona, Dcecan College, Poona, Assistant 
Master, Elphin-^tone High School, Bombay, 
1879-83 , Vakil , High Court, Bombay, 1883 , 
Acting Puisne Judgt , High Court, Bombay, 
1908 Member of tin Ex( cutlve Council the 
Governor of Bombay, 1910-17 Address. 
Glrgaum, Bombay 

CHAUDHURI, Hon Mr Justice AsurasH, 
Kt , c»' 1917 BA (Cantab), MA 'Calcutta 
TJnv rsity), Barrisb r-at-Law, Judgr ol the 
Calcutta High CJourt, b B ngali Brahmin, 
1860 m Prativa Devi , of thf Tagore family 
of Calcutta Edw St John> Ckjllege, 
Cambridge; Presidency (^llgr, Calcutta. 
After graduating in CJalcutta vn nt to Cam- 
brldgr , admitt' d a‘» an Advocate of the 
Calcutta High Court, 1886, Prisid(nt of the 
B ngal National Confi rence , founded the 
Bengal Land-holdc rs A'-sexiiation in Calcutta 
one of the founders ol tile Calcutta National 
College , has always taken prominent part In 
re form movement in Rngal; flr‘t Hindu of 
the Calcutta Bar appointed Judge of the 
CJouit; now Senior Judge on original side of 
Calcutta High Court Address * Ballvgunge, 
Calcutta. 

CHELMSFORD, 3rd Baron (UK),cr 1858, 
Frederic John Napier Thesiger, PC. 
1916. K.CMG ,cr. 1906;GCMG cr 1912; 
G M S I , G M I E 1916 ; Viceroy of India 
since 1916 , barrlste r ; b. 12 Aug 1868 : e. a. 
of 2nd Baron Ch Imsford and Adria Fanny 
ad of Maj-Gen. Heath, Bombay Army; m, 
1894, Hon Frances Charlotte Guest d. of tst 
Baron WImbome ; one #. four d. Educ. : 
Winchester Oolite ; HsAdaleD College > Oxford; 
B.A. (iBt class Law) ; iLa.» 1802. Fellow of 
All Souls College. X802-09 ; Member of ]^tidoo 
Bdiool Board 1000-4; of Londoii Qoimty 
CooaoU, 1904-00; AJdermao, L<mdoo Comity 
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Council, 1013; Governor of Queensland, 

1906- 0; Governor of New South Walcs- 
1909-13 ; a Knight of Justice of St. John, Jeru- 
salem, in England, late Chancellor of the 
Order of St Michael and St George Address 
Viceregal Lodge, Delhi 

CHHOTA UDEPUR, Maharawal Shree 
Eatehsinhji Rajaji of , 6 22 Oct 1884 , 

5 1895: m su> ol Maharaja ot Kajpipla (d 

1914^ , Fdue * Rajkumnr Coll Rajkot A 
Chown Rajput Installed 12 March 190ft 
Heir Prince Shree Nat'i^arsinhU, 6 1907 

Salute of 9 guns Address Chhota Cdcpur 
Rewa ]^ntha Agency 

CHITNAVIS, Sir Gangadhar Madhav. 
KCIB., CIE ; b 1863, ‘President, Nagpur, 
District Council since 1888 , President, Nagpur 
Municipality, 1896-1918, selected to represent 
Central Provinces on Impl. Legislative Council, 
1893-1895, 1898-90, President of C P and 
Berar Provincial Conference, 1906, additional 
member of Viceroy's Legislative Council, 

1907- 8, elected representative of landholder 
m the C P reformed Council, 1910-12 , 
leading landholdei in C P. Address Nagpur, 
Central Provinces 

CHITTY, Sir Ch vrles Willhm, Kt , cr 1910 , 
Puisne Judge, High Court of Judicature, 
Calcutta, since 1907 , h 8th August 1859 , 
e « ot lat(‘ General W T Chitty, Bombay 
Staff Corp® , tn 1893 Helen Mary, d ol P L 
Latham , Gads Hill Place , Kent , hduc Eton 
(scholar) , King’s Collegf , Cambridge (scholar), 
called to Bar, Inner Temple, 1884, prac- 
tised at Bombay , Chief Judge of the Court 
of Small Causes, Bombay, 1891, ofRciatid 
Judge of the Chief Court of Lower Burma 
Rangoon, 1903 , Additional Tudge, Chief 
Court of the Punjab, Lahore, 1905 Address 
18 London Street, Calcutta 

CHOTA NAGPORE, Bishop of, since 1905, 
Rt Rev Foss Westcott, Bl^^hop ot th<‘ 
Diocese of Chota Nagpcrc, Bihar and OrKsa , 

6 23 Oct 1863, s of The Rt Rev B F West- 
eott (late Bishop of Durham) and S L M 
Westcott Edw Cheltenham College , Peter- 
house, Cambridge Curate of St Peter’s 
Church, Bibhopweai mouth , joined the SPG 
Mission, Cawnpore, 1889 Address Bishop’s 
Lodge, Ranchi 

CHRISTOPHERS, Major Sajicel Rickard, 
MB., CIE ; IMS Member Malaria Com- 
mission, Royal Society and Colonial Oifco, 
1898-1902 Address Malaria Bureau, Central 
Research Institute, KasauU 

CHUNILAL VIJBHUCANDAS MEHTA, M A., 
LL.B., J.P. Merchant and Mill-owner , b. 12th 
January 1881 , m to Tarabai Chandulal Kan- 
kodiwala. Educated at St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay. Captain, Hindu XI ; Elected to the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation in 1907 , 
Chairman Standing Committee 1912 , 
President of the Corporation 1916, Elected 
to the Bombay Legislative Council by the 
Corporation In 1916; Elected to the City 
Improvement Trust, 1018, and Chairman of 
the tndian Merchants' Chamber, 1018. 
Addirm: 108, Ridge Road, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 


CLEGG, Hon. Sir Robert Bailey, K.C.IE., 
ICS., First Member, Board of Revenue and 
Commissioner of Land Revenue, Madras 
Additional Member of Legislative Cormcil ot 
Governor of Madras , 6. 28 Jan 1865 , Educ 
Manchester Grammar School ; Balliol Collegf , 
Oxford Entered ICS., 1882 Address 
Jarrett's Gardens, Egmorc, Madras 

CLEVELAND, SIR CHARLES Baitt, KCIE, 
CIE, Bireetor of Criminal Intelligence, 
India, since 1910, b 1866, m 1893, Mary 
Katblein, d ol Col T W Hogg Educ 
Chiist’s College, Fmfhlev, Balliol College, 
Oxloid Entered ICS, 1885 , f’ommlssioner ol 
Excise, 1894 , Deputv Commissioner, 1897 , 
Inspector-General, Police, Central Provinct'S, 
liidii, 1900, DCT, 1910; Address Siml.i 
and Calcutta 

CLOGSTOHN, Hekhert Cunningham, CIE , 
Guardian and Tutor to Maharaja Holkar ol 
Indore, Central India, 1905-1912. b 24 Jan 
18.57, Educ AVellington Collegf Bengal 
Police , 1882 , Special Service with Govern- 
mint of Bengal, 1887-91 , under Govt of 
India, Fonign D( pt , at Ajmer, Dholpur, and 
Indore, 1891-1912 

CLOSE. HtROLD Arden, CIE, 1914, Ti>- 

i pcctor-Gi ncral of Police, NN\. Frontier Pro 
vince, since 1909, b 33 Dec 1863, Educ 
Cheltenham , ls)( of Man Joined India 
Police Dept , 1884 , in Pur jab orst ; N W F 
Province, 1901 , Superintendent, 1906 , served 
B^ock Mountain lixpedition 1891 , MohmanJ 
Expedition, 1008 Address Peshawar 

COBB, Henry Vfnn. CSl, CIE ; MA, 
LL M . Cantab , Resident, Mysore, since 1916 , 
Edm King’s School, Canterbury; Trinity 
College, Cambndgi' Arrived India, 1886, 
served as Asst Rc'^ident, My^oie , Asst Com- 
rabsioner and Commissioner, Ajmer, 1895-97, 
Asst Resident, Kashmir, 1899-19 <0; Resident, 
.laipur, 1900-3 , Gvialior, 1904-7 , Jodhpur 
and Western Rajputaiia States, 1908; offlci 
atifg as Agent to Gov -Ginl for C I , 1909 
Residtnt, Baroda, 1909-12, Kashmir, 1914- 
1915 Address The Residency, Bangalore. 

COBDEN-RAMSAY, LOUIS EveleiGH Bam- 
tree, JP, CIE, ICS, Political Agent 
Oribsa Feudatory States, siiiec 1905 , b 2'i 
Oet 1873 , Eda>' Dulwich College , Sidnej 
Siisbcx College, Cambridge Arrived ii' 
India, 1897 ; Undei-St cretary to Govt ot 
Bimgal in Revenue and G( noral Dept . 1900-2 , 
Registrar, Co-operative Ciedit Socictieb, 190.» 
Add'^ess : Sambalpur, B N Railway. 

COLE, Lieut -Colonel Henry Walter 
Georgf, C S I , Deputy Commissioner, Aspam 
Commission , Political Agent*^ m Manipur, 
1914; Eauc,- ^^eIllngton College; RMC, 
Sandhurst .loined 6th Fusiliers, 1885; 2nd 
Gurkhas, 1387 ; Asst. Commissioner, A«f»anii 
1891 , Dy Commissioner, 1901, Supdt , Lushai 
Hills, 1906-11 ; Director, Temporary Work*. 
Delhi, 1912-lS ; served Hasara, 1888 ; Lushai, 
1888-1889; Chiu Lushai, 1889-92; N. E- 
FUfatier, 1891, Address : The Residency, 
Kanipur, 
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OLLINS, Mark, Ph.D ; University Professor 
of Sanskrit Philology, Madras University, 
since 1914 ; Professor of Sanskrit and CJompa- 
rative Philology, Trinity College, Dublin, 
1908-14. AddrefiS The University, Madras 

OLVTN, SiK Eliiot Grah\m, K C S I , C S I. ; 
Agent to Govern or 'General, llajputana, and 
Chief Commissioner, Ajmer-Merwara, siueo 
190''> ; b 18 luly 1861 , w 1888, Ethel, e d of 
Sir Steuart Colvin Baylcy Educ . Charter 
house , King’s College, Cambridge Entered 
I.C S , 1882 Private S^c to Lie ut -Gov of 
Bengal, 1887, First Assistant Agent to 
Governor Gencial in Baluehi'^tan, 1889 , 
Settlement Commi-^sioncr, Alwar and Bharat 
pur, 1896, Political Agent, Eastern Rajput- 
ana States, 1897 , Revenue and Judicial Com- 
missioner, Baluchistan , 1897 , General Superin- 
tendent, Thagi and Dakalti, 1901 ; Resident 
in Kashmir, 1902 Address . Ajmer, Raj- 
putana 

:OOCn BEHAB, Maharaja Bhup Bahadur 
OF, SIR JlTENDRA, K (’ S T ,h 20 PcC 1880 
s of Maharaja ^^lp( ndra and Maharani Simit\ 
Deire {nee Sen) , brother 1913, m 1913, d 
of Gaekwarot Baroda , Eluc Eton, Imperial 
Cadet Corps Address . Cooch Bchar, Bengal 

"OOK, Arthur M'iltsteed, CIE,ICS,BA, 
Magistrate and Collector, Bankura, Bengal, 
since 1911 Edm Portsinouth Giuimiuii 
School, Pembroke College, Oxford Entcicd 
ICS, 1896 Address Bankuui, Bengal 

)OOKSON, Maj -Gen Geoeue Arthur, CB, 
CMG , Cavalry Biigad( Comniandfr, h 
6 Aug 1860 , m 18<)S, Evtlyn Sara, d of late 
Horace Cockerell, (' S 1 , Educ Wimbledon 
(Braokenbury’s) School R M C , Sandhur-,t 
Entcied army, 1880, Bt Lt -Col , 29 Nov 
1900, Col , 1909, Lucknow Cavalry Brigade , 
served N -W F, 1897-98, Tlrah, 1897-9S , 
South Africa, 1899-1902 , European War, 
1914-16 Address Lucknow 

OPPEL, Rt Rev Francis Stephen, R C 
Bishop of Nagpur, since 1907, b Les^Ajfets, 
Sa\oy, 6 Jan 1807 , Educ Colle ge oi E\ian , 
University of France, Lyons BA, B Sc 
Entered Congregation ot Missionaries of St 
Francis de Sales, Annecy , Priest, 1890 , sent 
to India for mission ot Nagpur, 1892 , for 
fifteen years attached to St Francis de Sales 
College^ Nagpur, as proicssor and principal 
Address : Nagpur 

^ORY, Yen. Charles Page, Archdeacon of 
Rangoon, since 1907 , & 16 June 1869 , Educ 
Sedl^rgh School, St John's Coll , Cam ’aridge 
(M A ) Ordained 1833 , Chaplain, Rangexm 
Cantonments, 1892“-96 , 1’hatyetmyo, 1896-99 , 
Incumbent of Port Blair, 1901-3 , Chaplain of 
Rangoon Cathedral, 1903-4 , R^goon Can- 
tonments, 1904-5 , Acting Arotmeacon and 
Commissary, 1906-7 ; Maymyo, 1906-14 
Address; Maymyo, Bunn ah. « 

COSGRAVE.Bev. WtLLiAM Frederick, Princi- 
pal, St Paul’s High School, Ranchi, since 
1900 ; Hon Canon of Durham ip, Dalkey, Co. 
3D^bl^, 1857 ; a freeman of of 
Bdue. : Kingstown School , Co. Dnutn ; Trinity 


College, Dublin, MA and B P Ordained 
1881 Address . Ranchi, Chota Nagpur. 

COTTERELL, Cecil Bernard, CTE, I.C.S.; 
Educ . St Peter’s School, York; Ballio, 
College, Oxford Enterod I C*S , 1898 ; has 
served in the Madras Presidency, since 1899, 
Deputy Commis‘>ioiier, Salt and'Abkari Dept , 
1005 , Private Sec to Governor of Madras, 
1912-15 Address Madras 

COUTTS, William Straohan, CIE, ICS ; 
Rf'gistrar ot Patna High Court, Bihar Barris- 
ter, District and Stssions Judge, Bihar and 
Orissa, 1912 Pui'-nc Jufigo, Patna High Court, 
1918, Educ Dollar, Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge Entered ICS, 1895, .Joint Magistrate, 
1905 Address High Court, Patna 

COVENTRY, Bernard, CIE, 1912 , Agri- 
cultural AdMser to Native States In Central 
India, since 1910 , lormerly Agricultural Ad- 
viser to Govt of India, Director ot Agricul- 
tural Researeli Institute, and Principal of 
Agricultural, Colh ge, Pusa, Behar , b 10 Dec 
1859, Beaumont Coll Came to India, 

1881 , and joined indigo industry , started agri- 
cultural research station on modem lines, 1899; 
on foundation ot Pusa Agricultural Re>search 
Institute aiul (.Jolltge, 1904, w^as made first 
Director and Prinei])al , acted as lusp. Gen 
ot Agriculture and beearne first Agricultural 
Adv'sei to GoAt ot India, retired 1916. 
Address Ineiorc , (’I 

COX, John Hugh, C T L Excise Commissioner, 
C 1 , since 1906 Educ Clitton College , Tialliol 
College, Oxtoid Ent( red ICS, 1888; Dy. 
ComiiiissioiK r, 1903, Jt-Sec, Board ot 
Rt venue, 1904 Address Indore, C I. 

COX, YuN Lionel Edgar, A , Senior Chap- 
lain, St George’s Catln dial, Madras, and 
Archdeaeon of Madia-, b 28 March 1868 ; 
Educ Somerset College , Batli , Dorchtstei 
Theological College , Durham University 
Deacon, 1891 , Priest, 1894 , joined Madras 
Ecclesiastical Establishment, 1898 , Arch- 
deacon ot Madras and Bishop’s Commlssarj, 
1910 Address I'jtlu dial , Madias 

COX, Captain Walter Hulbfrt, D S O 
IMS , Supdt , Buiina Lunatic Asylum, 
L R C P Ed , L R C S Ed , L F P S Glas 
Medico-Psychological Certificate , b 9 Jan 
1876 Entered aimy, 1898, served China, 
1900-1901 , Malisud-Wazlristan Exp. Adirets : 
Rangoon 

CRADDOCK, Sir Reginald Henry, K.CSI. 
C S I , Lieut -Governor of Burma, since 1917 ; 
d 11 Mar 1864 , s ot late Surg -Major William 
Craddock, Ist Goorkhas , m 1888, Frances 
Henrietta,?/ d of Gen H R Browne, CB 
Educ W( Ihngton , Keble Colh ge, Oxford. 
Entered ICS, 1884 , serve d In C P in various 
capacities, district and secretarial , Chlel Sec. 
to Cliief Commi sioner, 1900 , Commis loner, 
1902-7, Chitf Commissioner, 1907-12 , Home 
Member of Viceroy’s Council, 1912-16. aW- 
dress : Government House, Rangoon. 

CRBRAR, James, M.A., C.I.E. (1917) ; Secre- 
tary to the Government of Bombay, Political, 
Judicial and Special DepartmeafcS, 6. 1877 ; 
,m. to Evelyn, <1. of the late Hbn. Ohatlea 
Brand. Educated at George Watson’s College 
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Edinlmr^t Bdinburgh University and BaUiol 
College (Oxon). Assistant Collector Sind , 
Manager of Encumbered Estates, Sind : Assist* 
ant Commissioner in Sind , Deputy Municipal 
Commissioner, Bombay , Municipal Commis- 
sioner, Bombay; Frivate Secretary to B. E.tbe 
Governor of Bombay. Addnst ; The Secretari- 
at, Bombay. 

CEICHTON, Lt-Col. Kiohmon© Teevoe, 
CIE ; Director ol SurviyH, Bengal, since 
1900 ; fr. 8 March 1866 ; jBduc : Edinburgh , 
EMC., Sandhurst Entered 2nd Batt 
H L.I., 1884 ; Captain, ISC, 1895 ; Major, 
I A , 1902 , joint d Survey Dept , 1889 , Dy 
Supdt.,1896 , Supdt. of S. tthment Survey*^, 
1896. AddreiS bur ve y Department, Calcutta 
1 

CEIPP8, Col Arthur William, C B ; 6 16 Jan. 
1862 Entered Army, 1882, Capt ISC 
1893 , Major I A., 1901 , Lt -Col , 1908, Col 
1918, served Ist Miranzai Expedition, 1891 , 
Tirah, 1897-98 , China, 1900 , European War, 
1914-16. Address . Army Headquarters. 

CROSTHWAITE, Henry Eobert, CI.E , 
Central Provinces Commlssione r, since 1915 , 
Eegibtrar Co-operative Cn dit Societies Ent- 
ered 1 C.S., 1900 Address Nagpur, C.P. 

CEIJMP, Harry Ashbrooke, CSI, BA 
(Oxon ) , Financial Commissioner, CP , since 
1913 ,6 1863 , Educ Balliol College, Oxford. 
Joined ICS, 1886 ; served in C P as A-st 
CommiKsioncr, Commis-ioner ol Excise, Dy 
Commissioner, Chief Sec to Chief Com- 
missioner, 1901-2 and 1906-7 , Offg. Chief 
Commissioner, 1912. Address Nagpur, C.P. 

CULLEN, Lt-Col Ernest Henry Scott, 
CM.G, MV.O, D.S.O , 32nd Pioneera , b 
16 Nov. 1869 Entered Army, 1890 , Lt - Col 
1915 , servt d Chitral , 1896 , N W F . 1897-98 , 
Tirah, 1897-98 , Waziri-^tan, 1902, Tibt t, 1903, 
4, Abor Expedition, 1912, European War 
(Mesopotamia), 1914-16 Address Sialkot 

CUETIS, George Seymour, CSI, Member ol 
Ext cutive Council, Bombay, bince 1916, 
Educ. : Marlborough ; Christ Church, Oxford 
Entere d 1 C 8 , 1888 ; Assistant Political Eesi- 
dent, Aden, 1889-91 , Po tma ttr-Gencral, 
Madras, 1897-1902; Director, Land Ee.cordb, 
1906. Address : Bombay. i 

DADABHOY, Manbokji Byramjeb, CI.E. 
b. Bombay, 80 July 1866 , Edue. : Proprie- 
tary High School and St. Xavli r'e Colie gt , 
Bombay. Joined Middle Temple, 1884, 
oallid to Bar, 1887 ; vdvocate of Bombay 
iiigh Court, 1887, GoveTnmtnt Advocate, 
O ntral Province s , 1696 , nominat* d to Vice - 
roy’t L gi lativi Council, 1908; dieted to 
th< CoUiiCil, 1910 and 1914 , Pro id(‘nt o> All- 
India Industrial Conference, Calcutta, 1911, 
Address: Nagpur, C P. 

DALLAS, Lt.-Col. Charles Mowbray, C.S.I. . 
Commi bioLer, Punjab, 1011-16 ; b, 80 Aug. 
1861; Entered Army, 1881 ; Major i.A.„ 1901 ; 
Lt.-Col., 1907; served Mira&ud Expedition, 


1891 ; Asst. Commissioner, 1887 ; Deputy 
Gommlosioner, 1897 ; Political Agent, Fhulkl- 
ang States and Bahawalpur, 1906; Oomxiils- 
sioner, Delhi, 1010. 

DALY, Francis Charlbs, O.I E. ; Dy. Inspr. 
Oenl of Police, C.I D , Bengal, since 1913; 
b 8S March 1868 : Educ : Dedbiam Grammar 
School. Joined India Police Dept., 1887 ; 
Dist Supdt , 1897 ; Offg. Dy. Inspector- 
General, 1908; on Special Duty, 1909-11, 
served Lusbai Hills, 1891-1892. 

DAS. Hon M S , CI E ; 6 28 April 1848. 

Educ . Calcutta University , M A , B L., 
MEAS, FNBA Eepresented Orissa in 
Bengal Legislative Council four times ; Fellow 
of (Calcutta University , elected by Legis- 
lative Council of Bihar and Orissa to Imperial 
Council, 1913; nominated to Lcgldative 
Council of Bihar and Orissa. Address, 
Cuttack, Orissa 

DAVID, Sir Sassoon (Jacob), Ist Baronet, 
« of Jacob David, of Bombay; b. 11th, 
Die 1849, Edue Bombay, Cotton Yam 
Merchant and Mill Owner, and J P., 
Shi riff 1906 , M> mber of Bombav 
Improvemmt Trust Board, of Municipal 
Corporation, and ol its Standing Ck)mmittee, 
Promoter and Chairman ol Bank oi India, 
and Chairman and Director oi several Cos , 
was Chairman of Bombay Millowners* As- 
sociation 1904-06, Mimbir ol Council ol 
Gove rnor-Gi ntral ol India, Kt 1906 m. 
1876, Hannah, d ol late Elias David Sassoon, 
Address . 7, Esplanade Eoad, Fort, Bombay 

DAVIDSON, Lt-Col James, DSO, MD, 
M A. , I M S yb 27 Nov. 1866 , Educ. . Edin- 
burgh Acadtmy and University. Entered 
service, 1893 , Lt -Col 1913 , servid Waziris- 
tan, 1894-95, Chitral, 1895, Suakin, 1896, 
Tirah, 1897-98 , Tibet, 1903-4 , Abor Expedi- 
tion, 1912 Address Dthra Dun. 

DAVIDSON, Lionel, CSI, Ee venue Sec. to 
Govt Ol Madra , since 1914. b 19 Jan 1868 , 
Educ^ Univtr->ity Colh ge School, Balliol 
Collt gi , Oxiord (M A ) Eiiten d I C S , 1886 , 
Undir-Stc to Govt, 1896, Stc. to Land 
Etvtnui Comsrs , 1900, Comsr. and District 
Judge, Coorg, 1902 , Colltctor and Magistrate, 
Madra , 1905 , S c to Govt and Member of 
Lug. Council, Madra<^, 1910; Mi mber, Imp. 
L( g Council, 1916 , Actg. Chief Sec., Madras 
Govt., 1916. Address . i^dras. 

D£, Hon. Kiran Chandra, B A., O.I.E., I.O.S , 
Sccritary to Govt oi Bengal, Gkn. Dept., 
since |1015 , b Calcutta, 19 Jan. 1871 ; Edue 
Presldincy Colli gi, Calcutta, St. John's 
Colli gi, Cambridge. lU gistrar ol Co-ope- 
rativi Sociitiis, aho Fl^hl^y OflBctr, 1906, 
Magi trail •Colh ctor, Eangpur, 1811 , Mi mber 
Ol Bt iigal D!i trlct Administration Committee 
1918; Fnss Censor, Bengal, 1914. Address: 
Goostpore, (J^lcutta ; Brookeside, Shillong. 

DE MONTMOEENCY. GlOFfBET FniHBR* 
TRY, G.I.E. ; I.C.S. ; Personal AasisUmt to 
Qiief Commissioner, Delhi, since 1918; 6. 
28 CiRg. 1879 ; Edue* : Malvern ; Pembroke 
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College, Cambridge Entered ICS, 1899 , 
Depety CJoramlssioner, Lyalpur, 1907 , Settle- 
ment Oiftoer, Ohenab, 1909 , Junior Secretary 
to Financial Commissioner, 1911 ; on special 
duty in connection with transfer of Capital 
to Delhi, 1912. c/o Chief Commis- 

sioner, Delhi. 


DENNYS, Lt -Col. Sir Hbot r rwebb, 
K.BB. CIE, Indian army; Inspi < r 
Oeneral of Police, Punjab, since 1914 ; / 

9 Mar. 1864 , Ed,w: Cheltenham Entered 
army, Manchest» r Regt , 1885 , Indian armj , 

1896 ; joined Punjab Police, 1888 , Superin- 
tendent ol Police, 1891 , Deputy Inspector- 
General of Police, 1906 Addiess The Park, 
Lawrence Hoad, Lahore 

DESIKACHAPRY, Sir VE5IBAKKAM C , Kt , 
BA, B L , F M U , Judge of the Court oi 
Small Causes, Madras, since 1908 , b 20 Dei 
1861 , Bduc Presidency College, Madras 
Additional Membei Madras LegislativcCouncll, 
1904-8, Ft How, Madras Univeraity, since 1903 , 
sometime Vice-President, National Indian 
Association, Madras Addtess Padma Vilas 1 
Luz, Mylapoie, Madras 

I)EW, LT -Col Armine Bkerlton, C S I , 
C I E , Political Agent, Kalat, since 1912 , b 
27 Sept 1867 , Educ Wellington Entered 
army, 1888, Indian aiiny, 1899, served 
Hazara Expedition, 1891 , attached lo Gilgit 
Agency, 1894 , joined Political Department, 

1897 , Political Agent, Gilgit, 1908-12 Ad- 
dress Mastung, Baluchistan 


Banglya Sahltya Parisat. Beir : Maharaja 
Kumar Jagadlshnath Hay. Address : Dinaj- 

g ur Rajbati, Dinajpur, 43 Wellesley Street, 
alcutta 

DOBBS, Henry Robert Conway, C S I., C.I.B , 
F.R G.S , ICS., b 26, Aug. ,1871 ; Edue. . 
Winchester College, Brascuose College, Oxford* 
Entered ICS , 1892, In Political Service la 
Mysore and Baluchistan, 1899-1901 , investi- 
gated navigation ot Euphrates from latitude 
oi Aleppo to Baghdad, 1902-3; Consul for 
Seistan and Kaln, 1903, British Commis- 
sioner, Russo- Alghan Boundary, 1908-4, dur- 
ing which period was on duty at Herat and 
iK'lghbourhood , traversed unexplored tract 
ol Hazarajat between Herat and Kabul, 1004 , 
leturned to KaJbul as Secretary to Kabul 
Mission, 1904 . Famine Commissioner, Raj- 
putana, 1905 , T)y Sec , Foreign Dept., 1906 , 
Residimt and Consul-General, Turklbh Arabia, 
Got 1914, Political Ollicer with Mesopota- 
mian Force supervising Civil Administration of 
Teiritories m British Occupation, Jan 1915- 
Aug 1916 , Revenue and Judical Comrai-sion- 
cr, Baluchistan, Apr 19L7 Address Quetta. 
DONALD, Douglas, CIE , Commandant, 
B M Police and Samana Rifles , b. 1866 , 
Educ Bidiop Cotton School, Simla Joined 
the Punjab PoliC(‘ Force at Amballa, 1888 , 
transferred to Peshawar, 1889 , appointed 
CBM Police, Koliat, 1890 , served Mirauzai 
Expi'ditions, 1891, on Samana po^ts and 
Tirah, re-transf( rrtd to Kohat, 1899; on 
special duty to raise Samaua Rifles. Address . 
Military Police, Kohat 


DHRANGADHRA, H. H iVLAHARANA SHRBE 
Ghanshyamsinghji , 6 1891, S father 1911 
Educ • in England with pin ate tutors under 
guardianship oi Sir Charles Ollivant 
Address . Dhrangadhra, Kathiawar. 

DICK, Hon George Paris, C 1 E ; Bar -at- 
law , Member ol C P Legislative Council, 
1917 , Govt Advocate, C P ,b 1866 ; EdtM 
Dulwich Colltge Called to Bar, Middle 
Temple, 1889 , Advocate of Calcutta High 
Court, 1893 , of the Judicial Commissioner 
Court, Nagpur, 1891 , Lecturer in Law’ t? the 
Morris Colltge, Nagpur Address The Kothl, 
Nagpur. 

DIOBY, Evbrarb, B Sc (Lond ) 1900 , Mana- 

f er, Calcutta Associated Press of India , 
Editor, Indian Ink, b Plymouth, 10 July 
1882. Ediie Quernmore, Kent Jolnea 
“Western Daily Mercury”, Plymouth, after- 
wards In London, editor, “Indian Daily News,” 
Calcutta, 1907-11 ; was Calcutta correspond- 
ent, Tribune, London; Represented Calcutta 
at Imperial Press Conference, London, 1909 
Address: 1 Garstin’s Place, Calcutta 

dinajpur, Maharaja Sir Gieuanath Rat, 
Bahadur op, K.C I E ; 6 i860 , s by adop- 
tion to Maharaja Traknath Ray and Maharani 
Shyammohlni oi Dinajpur , m 187^. Edue. 
Queen’s College, Benares. Mimber, E B 
and Assam Leg. Council, 190^-11 ; Vlce- 
PresWent, B. I. Association, Calcutta, former 
President, E. B. Landholders’ Association. 
Presid^t, Dinajpur Landholders’ Association; 
lumber, E. 1. ^soeiation, London ; Asiatic i 
Societv, Beui^; Calcutta Literary Socif^iy, 


DONALD, Hon Sir John Stuart, KCIE, 
C 9 1 , CIE, b 1861 , Educ . privately , 
Bisliop Cotton School, Simla Appointed 
Extra Assistant Commissioner, 1882 , Assist- 
ant Comn issioner, 1890 , promoted for service 
in Gomal Pass and with She rani Expedition 
in charge of Gomal Pass, 1890-03 , accom- 
paiih d mission to Kabul under Sir H Durand, 
1893 , on special duty N.W Frontier, and 
British Commissiontr for Demarcation of 
Kurram-Aighan boundary, 1894 , Political 
Agent of the Tochl, and Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Bannu, 1899-1903 ; served Mahaud- 
Wazirs , Chief Political Officer with force 
against Kabul Khel Wazirs and Qumati, 1902 ; 
British Representative on Indo-Aighan Com- 
mission, 1903 , Resident in Waziristan, 1908 , 
British Com-nissioner An^o-Alglian Com- 
mission for Settlement of Border Disputes, 
1910, Chief Commissioner and Agent to the 
Governor-General in the N W. Frontier Pro- 
vince, 1913-16, appointed an Additional 
Member of the Imperial Legislative Council 
of India, 1916 Eecrealxons big-game shoot- 
ing, golf Club East India United Service 
DORNAKAL, BISHOP OF (and Assistant Bishop 
of Madras), since 1912, Rt. Rev VBDANATA- 
KAM CAMUEL AzARUH (Ist native blshop in 
India) . b 17 Aug 1874 , Educ. . C M. 8 . High 
School, Mengnanapuram ; CMS. College, 
Tlnnevelly; Madras Christian College. One 
of founders oi Indian Ma^ionary Society of 
TlnnevtJly, 1908, Hon. 8. cretary, 1908-9; 
Hon. Gen. S( cretary of National Miaionary 
Society of India, 1906-9; visited Jaj^ aa 
Delegate of World Student Christian federa- 
tion, 1907, «ad III Vice-President, 1909-11; 
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Visited England as Delegate to World’-^ 
Missionary Conference, 1910 , Head of Doma- 
kal Mission, 1909*12 Address Doruakal. 

DEAKE-BHOCKMAN, SiE Henky Vernon, 
Kt , M.A., 14 . M ,, Barrister-at-law, Judicial 
Commissioner, Central Province s, since 19u6, 
h. Madras, 8 Nov 1865 , m 1888, I M , d of 
A. G Falchnle, Deputy Postmaster-General, 
0 P. and Berar Edtic Charterhouse , St 
Peter’s College, Cambridge Fir^t-clabs Law 
Tripos, 1886, went to India, 188G , Under- 
S'Cretary to the Chief Cominissiontr, CP, 
1890 and 1892 ; Commissioner ot Excise , 
1892 94 , Deputy Commissioner, Wardha, 
1895 , Divi ioiial and S> ssions Judge, N( r 
budda, 1896-1901 , Depul^V Commissionei, 
llaipur, 1901-3, officiated as .ludicial Com- 
missioner, 1903, 1905 and 1906 Addres<i 
Nagpur, C.P 

DU BOULAY, Sir James Houssem vynf, 
KOIE, CIE, CSI , b 1868 , of late 
Bev J T H Du Boulay, Uou^( master at 
Winchester , m 1901, Freda Elais,d of Alfn d 
Howell. Edtic Winchester , Balliol Colh gc , 
Oxford Ent( red ICS, 1889, D putv 
Municipal Commissiom r on Plague Date , 
Bombay, 1897-1900, acted as Private S'Crt- 
iary to Lord Northcot( , Govc rnor of Bombav, 
1901, to Lord Lamington, Go\trnor 01 
Bombay, 190i-7, S cr(taiy to Govi inimiit, 
Bombav, 1909, Prnat(' Secretary to ViC('io> 
(Lord Hardinge), 1910-10 , Secre tary to Govt 
of India, Home Department, 1016 Address 
Simla 

DUMAYNE, Sir Frederic George, Kt , Vice- 
Chairman to Commis'-ioners ior Poit ot Cal- 
cutta, since 1901 , b 18 '>2 , s of late Thoina^ 
Dumayne of Mil lord, S Wales Bdxc King 
James’ Grammar School, Paislev, NB Foi 
maiiv years Secretary to tiustecs ot Poit ol 
Bombav, member of Kngal L'gislative 
Council, 1910 , Director, Bank of Bengal and 
Vice-President in 1911 Member ot Board ol 
Calcutta City Improvement Tru^.t, and 
Member of WateiMays Committee Addiei^s 
Poit Commissioners House, Kolia Ghat 
Street, Calcutta 

DUNDAS, Robert Thomas, CT E , Inspector- 
General ot Police, Bihar and Orissa, since,’ 
1914 ; additional Member of Lieut.-GovcmorNi 
Council Address . Bihar. 


DUTT, Calica Doss, B L , Bai Bahadur, CIE, 
retired , b 1841 Educ Krishnaghur Collegi- 
ate School , Calcutta Presidency College 
Appointed Moonsift and then Deputy Magis- 
trate and Deputy Collector under Bengal 
Govt , 1861 , Dewan oi Coach Behar 1869 , 
Retired, 1911. Address . Bowbazar, Calcutta 

EBBA.HIM, Sir Ctirrimbhoy, 1 st Baronet, 
s ol late Bbrahimbhoy Pabaney, Shipowner , b 
Oct. 26, 1839, sometime a Trmtee of Port of 
Bombay, and Pr^s. of the Anjuman-i-IsIam 
and of Mahomedan Educational Conference 
In Bombay, leading member of the Khoja 
community , J.P. , of Bombay, Vice-Prea. of 
All India Moseem League, Merchant and 
Millowner; interested In many charitable 
Inatltotiohs; Kt. 1905; «n. 1st, 1854, 


Foolbai, d 1875, d 01 Assobhai Ganji 
of Bombay; 2ndly, 1876, Foolbai, a 
of Vishram Sajan of Bombay Address 
Pabaney Villa, Warden Road, Bombay. 

EESTERMANS, Dr Fabun ANTHONY, 0 C , 
Catholic Bi hop of Lahore, since 1W6 , h 
B(lglum,1868 Educ EpBcopal 8 . minarj, 
Hoog traten , studied Philo ophy at Michlin , 
joined the Capuchin Order at Enghien, 1878, 
ordained Pritst, 1883, Prolessor in Apostolic 
St raphic School at Bruges, 1885-9, came to 
India, 1889 Address Lawrence Road, 
Lahore 

EGERTON, Sir Brian, K C I E , CIE , In 
HH Ni/am’s seixiie , 6 1837 , s ot hit 

Major-General C R Egerton Educ 
Clu lt» nham Colk go Eaten d Punjab Pollct , 
1879 , scrv( d Aigh.in Wai , 1880-81 Address 
Secunderabad Dti can 

ELIOTT, Lt -C oi Frvncis ITvrding, CST, 
I A , CoTomissiom r, Irrawaddy Divi ion, 
Burma, t^ince 1911 , b 1862 Educ Harrow 
Enttnd armv , 1881, joined Indian Arnn, 
1883 , Buima Commission, 1888, Lt -Col 
1907 . S(iv(d Buiina, 1888-9 Address 
Iriawaddv Division, Burma 

EVANS, Col George Henrv, CIE, F L S 
Suptrint ndtut Ci\il Vt'ttim.iiy Dcpartratnl, 
Buima, b 186 1, J^dur Rathmines School, 
Dublin, llo>al Viliiinarv Coih gc, London 
Ent( n d Army \( ti rjiiar\ Dept , 1884 , 

Lt-Col, 1908, Coltni'l, J9i3, S'-' rv^d with 
Chm-Lu siiai Exp , 1889-90 Address Tank 
Road, Rangoon 

EVERSTTED, JouN, F R S , F E A S , Dircctoi, 
Kodaikanal and Madias Obstivatorics smci 
1911 , h 1804 Assist mt Diicctor, Kodaikanal 
and Madras Obst ivaloiics, 1906, discovered 
radial movement m sunspots, 1909, visited 
NtW Zi aland to selict site for Cawthron 
Obscrvatoiy, 1914 , undertook astronomical 
expedition to Kashmir, 1915 Address Tin 
Observatory, Kodaik. nal 

EWING lXh\ J 0 R, MA, DD, LL D , 
CIE , Piinci])ai, Foimau Christian Colltgi 
Lahore, Viu-Chanc lloi, Punjab Universitv, 
since 1910 , b rmmsyhania, F S A, 23 Jiini 
1854 Educ Washington and Jttferson, 
USA Came to India, 1879, Address 
Lahore 

FAGAN, Patrick Jvmes, C S I , T C S , Finan- 
cial Commr , Punjab, since 1910, Mmbei 
of Council ot Lt -Gov Educ Blundell's 
School, Tiverton , St John’s College, Cam- 
br’dgc Entered ICS, 1895. Address 
Lahore 

FAIRBROTHER, CoL William Tomes, C B , 
F R O S , 1 A ,6 1856 , Entm d army, 187.3 
Lt -Col , I A , 1901 , BreVf t-CoI 1904 , servt d 
Alghan Wai, 1878-80, Sikkim Exp, 1888, 
NE Froijticr, Assam, 1894, tihitral 1895, 
Wazlristan, 1901-2 , was Commandant 13tli 
Rajputs, 1898-1905 Address Bareilly, 
Srinagar • 

FATYAZ ALI KHAN, Nawab, SIR MuMTA- 
zud-Dowlah, Mahomed, of Pahasb, K.C V 0 
K.C 1 E , C.S.I , Prime Minister at Jaipur 
d.#1851 ; 8. of late N^wab Sir Falz Khan^ 
Bahadur, Served for fourteen consecutive 
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terms on U P licg Connell and for two years 
on Imj) Conned , President of Board of 
Trustees, MAO Colh Re, AliRarh , tin tfe, 
Government Col kgi', Agra, Lady Unfit iln 
Fund, etc Addiesh Nawab’c House, Jaipur, 
Bajputaua , 

FANE, Maj >Gen Vere Bonamy, C B , C I E , 

I A , Brig -Gi 11 coniiuandiiiR Bannu Brigadt , 
F K G S ,b 1863. Educ Priv.it, Iv , Wool- 
wich, LiitereO army from Militia 1884, Joiiu d, 

I A 1888 , fetived Wazin&tan, 1894-95 , Pochi 
F F. 1807-98 , ' A \ G 1st Brigade China, 

1900 D. A Q M O Cavaliy Brigade, China, 
1901-02, Chi, 1 ol Pohe. , N W F 1908 , 
Mohrnana conimandi d at action uearDirdoni, 
Toclu, 20 March 1915 Address Simla ana I 
Calcutta 

FABEWELL, CoinUNDER MfOHAEL WA.RREN, ‘ 
C I E , Mariiif' Tranb]iort Othe i aiul Port 
Olhct r, Karachi jince 1914, ^ 1S<)H Edu< 
SomersctdiiK Collegt , Bath , Tin Conwav 
Livi rpool .Sub-Lu ut , It I ]NE , 1890 , at 
It N C , Grccnwach, 1891 94 , Lieut 1895 , 
Com inandt r, 1906 , commanded Lawreme, 
Camiing, Mayo, Mmto, Harding, , Balhou le , 
cmployid ill connection with gun-innning 
opt rations in command KIMS llardiuge 
1910 , D putv Coil ei\ator, Madias, 1910-13, 
Addrei>6 Maiioie, bind 

FAKIDKOT, H Tl Bap.AR BaN8 l\ \JA Batbir 
biNGU Bahadur, Kijau oi , b 1870,8’ 
fatlici lb98 Ituhs the one o) Sikh States 
ol the Punjab Addie^s F.uidkot, l*nnjab 

FAKIDOONJI JAMSHEDJI, N vwab SIR Fari- 
BOON JlTNll FiRlUSON DAUUA BAUADUR, 
K C I E , C S I , C 1 E , A ^sistant Ministi r. 
Political Department Nizam’s Govirnnunt, 
b 1849, Addrcos baiabad, Hyderabad, 
Be Cl an 

FATEH ALI-KHAN, Hon Hajee, Nawab 
Kizilhash, CIK , & 1862 b' to headship 
of K'/Jlbahis, 1890 Placid hiiusdl and 
his gnat clan at disposal ol Gowinmnit lor 
Chitral campaign, .ind induci d manyidtiilx^ 
acio-,s bordci to adopt attitude ol pacilfc non- 
iiitLi\ention For this seivice, n ci ivi d 3,000 
acres ol laud m Ch( nab Canal Colony lor 
settlement ol his followeis, has served on 
Punjab Legidative Council , repusc utative of 
Punjab at Famine Confireucc, 1897, Lile 
Pr sident of Anjuiiianl-lslamia, Lahoic, and 
Imamia As^-ociation ol Ihinjab , a Counsi Ilor 
ol Aitchison Chill’s Colli gi .Lahore, Fellow 
of Punjab University , Tnisti e ol Aligarh Col- 
lege; Hew 6 Nnor Ali Khan Address 
Aitchison Chiels’ Coll Lalioic 

FELL, Godfrey Biullr Hunter, C S I , C I E 
Financial Adviser Military Finance Dipt 
Govt oi T^dia, since 1915, b 1872, Fellow 
ol Magdalen College, Oxford, r/? 1904, Janet 
Camilla, o d ol Gen Sir D J 8 McLiod 
Educ. Eton, Magdalen College, Ovford 
Entered ICS, 1894 , Under K?ec to Burma 
Govt , 1899 ; Private S c. to Lieut -Gov , 
1903, Depy.. Sec., Home'Dept., Govt, of India, 
1906-09, 

EEKAKD, Henry Cecil, BA, CI.E ,^om- 
misftionei, Allahabad DivlBion, b. 1864. 


Educ Eton , University College, Oxford 
Entircd ICS ,1885 , and posted to N.W.P. 
and Oiiilli Addieas Allahabad. 

FFKENCH-MULLEN, Major JOHN LAWRENCE 
William, CIE , Commandant, Myitkyina 
Gurklia lliflt' Battalion, Bmma Military 
Poliet , 13th Duke ol Connaught’s Lanoers 
(Wat-on’-. Horsi ), 1 A , 6 1868 , EduhC. 

Tlu' Oratory bcliool, Edgbaston Joined 
army, 1887 , I A , 1889 ; servtd Kachln HHlb, 
1893, (ommaiulid Military Polict Escort to 
till Bmma Clun.i Bomiduiry Commission, 1808 
1900, commaruh li Military Police Column 
lui li ^ uU d Pu niua , N E F , 1910 Address 
MyUkviiM, U^pir Burma 

FILOSE, Lt-Col Climent, MVO, Military 
Sec to Malurajn oi Gwalior, since 1901 , 
b 185.5 Edn.. Carmi lite Monasti ry, Clon- 
dalkm , (’arlow ColU gi Enti ri d Gwallo’ 
btati scivUi, 1872 Lt-Col 1903, Assistant 
Lnspictoi-G< n , Gwalior lohce and Genersil 
Irmpfctnig Ofhter, 1893-97, A D C to the 
M.diaraja Snnii].i, 1899-1901 Address 
Gwalioi 

FIRMING IHl, Yin Waltir K FUGS., 
Arehdcaion of C.Ucutta, siiiie 1914, EditoJ 
ol till Indian Churchman, 1900-05, Chaplain 
on Indi.in E tablulinnnt , b 1870, Ediw . 
Lincing .And Biiiy St Edmundi , Mi rton 
Coll , OMord , B D , M A, , Honour School ol 
Modern Hi toiy Ouiaint d Di aeon at Here- 
loid; 1893, Pm St in Mombasa, 1^95, Sub-dean 
oJ /anzibai , lh9b , ini suit at bombardment 
Address St Jolm’s HuUst , Calcutta. 

FLETCHER, HoN LiiNLsT Edward, Judgi' 
ol High Court, Call utta, since 1907, b 25 
May 1869, Educ Qiueiis Colltge, Oxford, 
BA, 1890 Calk d to J)ai , Lincoln's Inn, 
1892 Address Calcutta 

FOULQUIER, Rt Rlv Euglnl Charles* 
\icai Aiiostolicol Noithcrn Bnima andtitulai 
Bi hop ol Corydallus, since 1906, b 1866 
.^Iddresd Mtudalay 

FOX, Sill Charles Edmlisd, Kt , KCS.I., 
(I 1917, Chid Judge, Chill Couit, I^wei 
Burma, since 1906, b 1854 Edm Prioi 
Park Colli Ri, Bath Calkd to Bai , 1877, 
GoAciiiuunt Advocati , Buima, 1884-1900, 
Judge ol Chiel Court, 1900 Address 
Rangoon 

IRASER, Sir Hugh Stein, Kt , Partner tn 
firm ol Gordon Woodrohe ol MAdras , b. 6 
March 1863 , m 1904, Fanny Lou ic, d of 
late John Bibdei Fawcftt Edttc Blackhcath 
Proprietary School, Rugby A Member ol 
Madras Port Trust for several y< ari- , addi- 
tional Ml mber of Council , Madras , 1910, 1911 , 
1914, 1915, Chairman, Chambtr of Commerce , 
Madras, 1910, 1011, 1014, Director of Bank 
of Madras , Sherifl of Madras, 1916 Address 
Madras 

FRENCH, Lewis, CIE , Secretary to Punjab 
Govt., since 1916 ; b 20 Oct 1878 ; Edue, : 
Merchant Taylors’ School ; St John's CoUe|^, 
Oxford. Assistant Commissioner, Punjab 
X807, Colonisation Officer, Chenab Colosy, 
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1004<^6; Director, Land Becords, 1906, 
Director, Agriculture, 1907 , Deputy Oom- 
inl8‘ loner, Shahpur, 1908, Chief Minister, 
Kapurthala State, 1910-15 , Sp> cial Comuiis- 
sioner. Deft nee oi India Act, 1915 , Director, 
Land EecordstlOlS * Address : Lahore. 

BY80N, Philip Fukley, B A (Cantab ), 
F.LS; Professor of Botany, Presidency Coll , 
Madras, since 1904 Educ . Loretto School, 
Sidney Sussex (3olhgr, Cambridge, Science 
Master, Aldtnham Grammar School, 1901-2 , 
Assistant to ProfeFSor of Botany, Univ Coll , 
Abery twyth, 1902-3 A sistant at Aynsom 
Agricultural Station, 1903-4 Address Basbat, 
Teynanipct, Madras 

GAGE, Andrew Thomas, M^A , B Sc , MB , 
FLS, Major, 1 MS, Director, Botanical 
Survey of India ; Supdt , JEloyal Botanic i 
Gaidens, Calcutta, since 1906 , b 1871 , 
Educ Grammar School, Old Abfrdtcn, 
University of Aberdeen, Ansi tant to Troies- 
8or of Botany, Univei ity ot Aberdeen, 1894- 
96; entered IMS, 1897, Curator of Hei- 
barium, Calcutta Botanic Gardens, 1898 
Address Boyal Botanic Gardens, Calcutta 

GALES, Sir Bobert Eich.ird, Kt , F C H , 
Mlnst CE, MAm Soc CE, Ag.nt, 
North- Western Hallway, since 1917 , b. 81 
Oct. 1864 Edui prlvat ly , Royal Indian 
Engiaf'crlng College, Cooperb Hill Appoint- 
ed to Railway Branch ot the Indian P W D , 
1886, on arrival in India in 1887 vas em- 
ployed on various projects in Punjab, 
appointed Assi-»tant-Managcr, North Wes- 
tern Railway, 1895, and subsequently 
Assistant Manager, East Coast Railway, and 
Deputy-Man^ r. Eastern B<ngal Railway, 
En^neer-in-Cihii t, Curzon Bridge over the 
Ganges at Allahabad , 1903 , after conducting 
reconnaissance of Bombay Smd Raiilway 
Connection became Engmeer-in Chn f , Co- 
onoor Oot^amund Railway, 1906 , Engine - 
er-ln-C3hief of Hardingc Biid^’e ovei Lower 
Ganges at Sara, 1908, Cliiof Engineer with 
Railway Board, Govt of India, 1915-17 
Address Lahore 

GANGA RAM, Cl E . MV O , Ral Bahadur, 
MIME, M 1 C E , 5 1851 , Educ . Tho, 

mason College Entered P W D 1873- 
Executive Engineer 1883, Supdt , Ckironatlon, 
Durbar Workb, Delhi, 1903, retired, 1903, 
Supdtg Engineer, Patiala State , retired 
1911 , Consulting Engineer, Delhi Durbar, 
1911. Address' I^hore. 

GEORGE, Edward Claudius Sootney, C I E , 
Dy Commissioner, Ruby Mines, Burma, 
b 1865 , Educ Dulwich College Asst 
Commissioner, 1887-90, Officiating Dy 
Commissioner, Bhamo, 1890-97 ; Sub-Com- 
missioner, Burmo-Chlna Boundary Commis- 
sion, 1897-99 Address . Ruby Mines, Burma 

GHOSAL, Mrs (Srimati Svarna Kumari 
Devi) , d. of Mahatahl Debend ra Nath Tagore, 
and sister o/ Sir Rabindranath Tagore , b 
1857; m late J. Ghosal, Zemindar. Before 
twenty published a novel anonymously; soon 
after became editor of Bharti (first woman 
editor in India), a Bengali magazine which 
she still conducts. Address : Old Ballygunge 
Road, Oalcatta. 


GH08E, Sir Chundbe Madhub, Kt.; late 
Senior Puisne Judge, High Court, Calcutta, 
1885-1906 , President (Hon ) of Board oi 
E>aminer8 of Candidates for Professional 
Pli ad r^hip and Mukhtear hip, 1898-1906 ; 
b 1838 , Educ ‘ Hindu Coll ge ; Prealdi ncy 
Colhgc, Calcutta University (Ft How). Gtovt 
Pi( ader , Burdwan, 1860-C, Me mber of Bengal 
L gislative Council, 1884, President ol 
Faculty of T^aw, Calcutta University, for 
thr. e years, officiating Chi f Justice at Bengal, 
1906, took actve part (Pre8id»nt, 1905) in 
the (stabiishment of B ngal Kyasht Shabha 
Picsident, Indian Social Conference, 1906, 
retin d, 1907 Address BhowanipoK , 
Calcutta 

GHOSE, Sir Rashbehary, Kt , CSI, M.A , 
DL, CIE, M mber, Vicertgal Council b 
1845 Educ Presidency College, Calcutta 
DL 1884 Tagore IjEW Professor, Calcutta 
Univerbit\, 1876 Fellow, 1879, Member of 
Btngal Leg Council, 1888-91 Imp Council, 
1891-94 , It -nominated, 1906. Address Sans- 
Souci, Allporc 

GIBBES, Reginald PREscorr, Govt Emi- 
gration Agait for all British Colonies at 
Calcutta, -.luce 1914 b 1867 Edm ' St 
Edward’s School, Oxford. Germany ; France , 
Italy, Spain Entered Col C S, 1889, 
Cadet, Straits S ttlcmimt'-, transferred to 
Cakutta, 1900, as A-.blst Emigration Agent 
for Tiinidad, Fiji, .Jamaica, and Mauritius 
Emigration Agent, 1903 Address 61 Garden 
Reach, Calcutta 

GIBBONS, Thomas Clarke Pilling, K C , 
Ad^ocat^ -General, Bengal, since 1917. 6 1868 
Admitted a Solicitor, 1891, called to Bar, 
Inner Temple, 1897 Address 2 ^Mitre CJoiurt 
Buildings, T{*mple, E C, High Court, Cal- 
cutta 

GIDHOUR, Maharaj Kumar Chandra Moul- 
ESSIIUR PRASiD SiNG , S ZZ. Of Maharaja 
Sir Ravneswar Prasad Sing Bahadur ot 
Gidhour h 1890 m 1913 Member, Diotrict 
BoaAl , Vice-Chairman , Local Board. Address' 
Gidhour, Monghyr, Behar. 

GIDHOUR, ^Maharajah Sm Ravneswar 
Prasad Singh, Bahadur of, KC.I.E, 
rcmlcr nobleman in Bihar and Orissa 
1860. m 1886. Member of Bengal Leg 
Council, 1893-95 and 1895-97. 3rd time, 
1901-03 , 4th time , 1903. Life Vice-Rresident 
B L Association ; title of Maharajah Bahadur 
made hereditary, 1877 Hon Member of 
Leg Council of new Province, 1913. Address, 
GidhCur, Monghyr, Behar. 

GIFFARD, Lt -Col Gerald Godfray, C S*I , 
M R C P , M.R C S , Professor, Midwifery, 
Medical College, Madras, since 1^6. Supdt , 
Govt Maternity Hospital, Madras, b 1867 
Educ . Sb Bartholomew’s Hoapital. Captain 
I.M S , 1890# Lt -Col , 1910 Resident Surgeon* 
General Hospital, Madras, <897. Sanitary 
Officer Chjngleput, 1899. Professor, Materia 
Medica, Madical College, 1901. Professor, Sur- 
ge]^, 1903. Served European war, Gommpan* 
Hospital-ship Madras , 1915-17. Address : 
Govt. Maternity Hospital, Madras, 
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GILLAIC, Sir Eobert Woodburn, XCSI, 
C.S.I. ; b. 1867 , m. 1889, Mary o. d. of Wm 
van ^arle, l!duc ; Ayr Christ's College, 
Cambridge. Joined ICS, 1888 , attached 
to U, P., Ailing executive and chieAy revenue 
posts. Sec. to the Board of Revenue, 1902, 
Fin. Sec to Govt., 1907. Comptr. and Aud 
Gen , 1910. Fin. Sec to the Govt of India, 
1912 Member of Roval Commis^ion on In- 
dian Finance and Currency, 191*1 Membei, 
Railway Board, 1914, and Pres lent, 1915 
Address Simla and Delhi 

GILMIAN, Herbert Francis webbe, csi, 
ICS, Ord Member of Madras 1 eg 
Council , Collector and Magistrat<‘ Madras 
since 1907 Educ Dulwich College , Em- 
manuel College, Cambridge Entered JOS, 
1886 District and Se8<=i'on Judge, 1905 
Address Madras 

GLANCY, Reginald Isidore Robert, C I E 
Asst Min of Fin , H H. Nizam’s Govt , 
since 1911. Edac Clifton Colhgc, Christ 
Church, Oxford Entered ICS, 1890, 
Settlement Officer, Bannti, 1908 Political 
Agent, 1907 First Asst Resident, Hydera- 
bad, 1909. Address Hyderabad 

GLANVILLE, Brig -Gen Francis, DSO, 
Commanding Bareilly Brigade, I A , 5 
1862 , Entered R E , 1881 , Bt -Col , 1909 , 
Col , 1911 , Brig-Gen , 1916 , served Burma, 
1886-88. Address Bareillj 

GODLEY, .John Cornwallis, C S I Dhector 
of Pub Inst, Punjab, and Member of 
Prov Leg Council, b 1861, Edxic Marl- 
borough , Corpus Christi College, Oxford 
Address Lahore 

GOLDSMITH, Rev Mvlcolm George, ISDs- 
slonary of CMS in Madras and Hyderabad, I 
Deccan , b 1849 , Educ Kensington Pro- ! 
prietary Grammar School; St Catherine's 
College, Cambridge Oidained, 1872, CMS 
Mi Sionary, Madras, 1872-73 , Calcutta, 1874- 
76 ; Principal, Harris School , Madra« , 1*3-91 , 
Hyderabad, 1891-99, Hon Canon, St George’s 
Cathedral, Madras, 1905 Address. Royai>et 
House, Royapettah, Madras. 

GONDAL, His Highness Thakore Saheb of 
BhaGWAT SINHJEE, G C I E , K.C IE, b 
1866; 8 of late Thakore Saheb Sagramji 
of Gondal , m 1881, Nandkuverba, C I., d 
of H H Maharana of Dhararapore Educ 
Rajkumar Coll , Rajkot Ediu Univ Hon 
LL D (Edin ) 1887 , M B and C M iKdin ) 
1892 ; M R C.P (Edin ) 1892 ; D C L fOxon) 
1892 , M D (EdJn ) 1895 , FRCP (Edin ) 
1895;F.CP. and S B 1913, Fellow of 
Univerfit;^ of Bombay, 1885 F R S.E , 
1909; MBAS, MRI (Great* Britain and 
Ireland) Publications Journal of a 
Visit to England , A Short History of Aryan 
Medical Science. Address Gobdal, Kathia- 
war. 

GORDON, PlUNOiS Frederick, proprietor and 
editor of Adiooate of India and Mlratti 
journal Jagttd^VrUdai b. 1866. Went to 


India on literary staff of Bombay QaztUey 
1800; purchased Advocede of India t 1894. 
Address : Advocate of Indies Bombay. 

GOGRLAY, WitLUM ROBERT, CI.E.; I.C8 ; 
Priv Secy, to Gov •!* Bengal, since 1912; 
b 1874 , Educ.: Gla'^gow University; Jesus 
Coll , Cambridge Ent I.C S , 1897 ; served 
in Bengal and Bihar , Regbtrar of Co-operative 
Credit Societies., 1906, Director of Agricul- 
ture, 1907 , Magistrate and Collector, 1912. 
Address Govt House, Calcutta 

GRAHAM, Rev John Anderson, MJl., (Edin) 
DD (Edin), CIE, Mi'-sionary of Church 
of Scotland, at Kalimpong, Bengal, tlncn 
1889 , Hon Supdt of St Andrew’s Colonial 
Homes, b *801, Educ CardrofS Parish 
School, Glasgow High School; Edinburgh 
University Was in Home C S In Edinburgh, 
1877-82, graduated, 1885, ordained, 1889 
Address Kalimpong, Bengal 

GRANT, Alfred Hamilton, C S I , C I E., Ch. 
Cominr N W. F Province, 1919, b 1872, 
2nd surv s of late Sir Alexander Grant, 
10th Bart of B.ilvey, Jind Iwir-pres to his 
brother Educ Fittes Collegi , Itlinbuigh, 
Balhol Coll, Oxford Ent ICS, 1895 ; 
served as A' st Commsr , Junior and Senior 
Secy to Financial Commr , In Punjab. Dy. 
Commr of vaiious Frontier district®. Secy 
to Frontier Administration, accompanied Dane 
Mif-sion to Kabul, 1904-5 Address: Govern- 
ment House, Pesliawar 

GREAVES Hon M illiam Ewart , Judge of 
Calcutta High Com t, since 1914, b 1869, 
Educ Harrow, Keble College , Oxford A^st. 
Master at Evdyiib, nr Lxbiidge, 1804-99, 
called to Bar, Lincoln’^ Inn, 1900 Address. 
2, Short Street, (Jaleiitta , 13, Mailborough 
Place, N W. 

GREGSON, Edward Gelsom, CIE, Supdt. 
of Police, N W F l»rov , b 1877 Educ. 
Port-- mouth Grammar School Asbt Block- 
ade Officer, Waziristan, 1900 , Poll Officer, 
Mohraand Border, 1008, Commdt, Border 
Military Police, Peshwar, 1902-07, Per. 
Asst to Inpvr -Gen ol Pol , N W F , 1907-9 ; 
on special duty, Per lau Gulf, 1909-12 , 
Commissioner of Police, Mesopotamia 
Address . Pcslmwar 

GREY, Lt-Col Williavi George, I A, 
Poll Dept , Govt of India , Consul-Gcn 
for Khoras an, since 1916, b Wellington, 
New Zealand, 1806 Educ Westward Ho, 
N Devon Joined army 1886 , served Natal, 
Straits S ‘ttlemcnts , and Gibraltar , 
transferred to I A , 1889 , transferred to Pol 
Service as Vice-Consul, Bandar Abbas, 1002, 
served as Pol Ag<nt at Maskat, Oman, 
Arabia, 1904-8 , permanently appointed to 
Poll Dept, Govt, of India, 1906, Pol 
Agent, Kowelt, P. G, 1914-16; served 
in Mysore, Calcutta, and Baluchistan. 
Address Meshed, P. G 

GROVER, Lieiit-Gen Sir Malcolm Henry 
STANLEY, IC,CB., K.CI.E, CB ; Commdg. 
4th (Quetta) Division, India, since 1012; 
b. 1858. mm, : charterhouse ; B. M. C , 
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Sandhurst Eiit Array, 1876 , Sub tt Col , 
1902 ; Mai.-Gen , 1907 , Lt -Gen , 1912 ; D A 
A G Punjab, F F 1894-95 . D A Q M G. 
Punjab Comraand Hdqrs , 1896-98 A A, G 
Punjab F,F , 1898-1 91)0 , A. Q M. G Eastern 
Comraand Htlqrs’, , 1902-05, commanded 
Cavalry Brigade, Punjab, 1906-08, seived 
Atghan Campaign, 1879-80, Sudan, 1885,, 

N W F I , Waziribtan 1894-95 , Tochl, 
1897-98, Snuth Africa, 1901-02, Iimptr-Grn 
of Cavalry In India, 1908-11 , Secy to Govt 
of India, Array Dept , 1911-12 
Quetta. 

GBUNING, John Frederick, CTE 1015 
Commissioner of Orissa, b 1 October 1870 
m, to Mabel Lydia (BakPii\ Educated at 
Eastbourne College, and St John’s College 
Camb. Member ol Legislative Coumil Bihar 
and Ori sa Publications Gazetter of .Talnai- 
guri A Pamphlet on Emigration to the Tea 
Gardens of Assam, Lalbagh, Cuttaek, Orissa 

GUBBAY, Mose^ Mordecai Simeon, CIE, 
ICS , Control 1( r of Curr< ncy h Shanghai, 
1876 Edac CJi^ton , Cams Colhgi^, Cam- I 
bridge Under Srey to Govt ol Indi.i, 

Commerce Dept , 1900-10 , Collr ot CuAoras, 
Bombay, 1910-1915 , Wheat Commi^sionei 
for India, 1915, ControlUr of Food Stuffa, 
1918, Address Simla 

GUPTA, Sir Krishna Goyind\, KCSI, 
CSI , Bar,-at-Lavv, Middle Tanplr 1879 
late ICS , b 1851 Edac M\mt using 

Govt School, Dacca Coll, London Univi r- 
sity Coll. Joined ICS, 1873, pa sed through I 
all grades in Bengal, Scc\ , Boaid oi Btv j 
1887 , Commsr of Evci'-c ,1893, Divl Cominsi | 
1901 , M' mber to Board ot Bev , 1904, b< ing 1 
first Indian to hold that appointm nt , I 

Member, Indian Excise Committee, 1905 , on ' 
special duty in connection with Fisheries o) 1 
Bengal, 1900, dipuUd to Eurojic and j 
America in 1907 to carry on flshdv mvesti- t 
gation , nominated to Indian Council, 1907 
being one ot two Indians who weie for flr^t | 
time raised to that position, re tiled from 
India Office on completion ol term, Marcli 
1915 I 

GURDON, Lieijt -Colon fl Philip Richard 
Thornbagh, C S L, M R a S,, Commissioner 
of the Assam Valiev Distruts, b. 2 Febniary i 
1863 , m. to Ada Elizabeth McNauglit. Edu- 
cated at Charterhouse School, Godaiming , 
and the R, M, C., Sandhurst. In inilitarv I 
employ from 1882 till 1886 , alter whicli 
served in the Assam Commission as Assistant 
Commissioner, Deputy Commissioner and 
Commissioner ot a division, also as Superin- 
tendent and Honorary Director of Ethno- 
graphy, Vice-President, Council of th( Chief 
O^mmlBsioier of 4s8am since 1910. Publica- 
tiong; The Khasis, A short note on the 
Ahomi : has contributed articles to the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society and j 
to the Eneyclopsedia of Religious and Ethics | 
Address : Gauhati, Assam. 

GWALIOR, H H Maharajah Sindhu op, ! 
G.C.V.O , G C S I , Hon LL D , Camb , 
D C L. Oxon , Hon and Extra A.D C to King, 
Hon. Col , l‘»t D & 0 Lancers, 1906, Hon. 


Maj -Gen , b 2(1 Oct 1876 , .S’ 1886 , Made 
Hon Col, Britisli Aimy , 1898, Maj -Genl , 
vent to China as Ord-^rlv Officer to General 
Gdselee, 1%1 , provid< d expedition witli 
hospital ship , salute of 21 guns Was 
ch.i fly responsible for the purchase and up- 
kcep of th hospitalsliip Lova'ty 1914-18 
Address Gv^ahoi, Cl Sipil, Cl 

HAFFKINE, Waldemar MORDECVI WOLPF, 
CIE, T wteriologist with Govt of India, 
b Od'^'-si 15 (.3) Mar 1800 Ediic Clas ical 
I Coll.Br lunsk (Sontheni Rii sla), 3872-79, 

I ind Oddsa Umvei-itv, Faculty of Seunio, 

1 1879-83 j'kigaged r( search work at Zoolo- 

gical Mu cum, Od'^sa, 1883-88, A-sf 
Piofesgor of Pin lologv, Geneva Medical 
Seliool, S.vdzerlaiul, 1888-89, A^st to 
Pa-.teui . Pans 1889-93, on b'lCteiiologieal 
T< seai< li dutv , India, simr 1893 Cameron 
Jhi/e in Praftical I’hr lapetilJcs, Unhvrsitj 
of Fdininirgh, 1900, Marv Kingsley MedaJ 
3907, And'-mie des Sen nc( s Prize, Pans 
i 1909 Decoiated for r^sfareh work in India 
Addres<i Pa-teiir Institute, PaTi<- , Govt 
ol India Biological Laboiaforv, Calcutti 

II\TG-BROWT7, WILLIAM Alban, Banker 
(Partner, Messrs King, King A Co , and King 
Hamilton Co ). b 51 Mav 1870. Educated 
at Winchester College Continuous’v from 
3888 In Ihc emiiloy of Hcrirv S King A 
Co , London and king King <fe Co , Bomba's , 
until 1911, vlien became a partner 
Addres<^ Klialao Mansions, Wellington Lines, 
Bombay 

TT MLEY, Hammet Rfgtxvld Cl-opr, CIE, 
Diu ctoi ol L<ind Rei oids and \gn(nl{m('.U P , 
since 1912 Miinbci ot Licut -Gov't'inoi’s 
Council luht( M( i( bant Ta viol’s School, 
Si Jolin’s College, 0\ioid liiite re d 1 C S , 
1^92, It Mag 1899 Dy Coiuinsi , 1905 , 
It Sic , Bejaid of Revenue, 190b Addre'-^'^ 
Oudh 

n 41 LEY, 11 ON W ILLl \M M \LC0LM , CSI, 
CTE , ICS CliRt Commsr ot Delhi, ‘iiice 
1912, b 1872, ?H 1890, Andre ma, d o) 
Couid Hannibale Balzani, Ttah Educ 
M( rniant 'I'av lor’s School, Corpus Chiisfi 
College', Oxloid (Scholai) Inn See, Finan- 
cial Commsi , 1898 Colojji-.af ion Officei, 
.Iheluin Canal Colunv, 1002, Slc , Punjab 
Govd , 1907 , Dy he e , Goyt of India, 1908 , 
Ahinber, Duihni Committee, 1911, Member 
Imp Leg C'ouneil, 1912 Address Delhi 

HAKSAR, Lt-Col Kula's Narun, CIE, 
Maii>ii-Khao-Bahadui , Pol. Me mber, Gwalioi 
Duibur, siner 1912, b 1878 Ldni Victoria 
College, Gwalioi, Allahabad Umve i itv Hon 
Prot*ot Histoiv and Pliilmophy, 3899-1902, 
Priv Sec to Maliaiaja Scindia in 1903-12, 
Under Sec , Pol De jif , on dep 1905-7 , Capt 
4th Gwalior Imp St r Inf, 1902, x<t -Col , 
1910 , Si n* Ml mbe i Board ol Revenue, 1910- 
13 Address Gw’alior 

HALL, Hammond , b 1857 Ednc : Bedford 
Grammar school , Blackheath Proprictar> 
School, King’s Coll , Lond Studied collierv 
and railway engineering, 1876-82 , Assist 
Editor, Birmingham Dordy Times, 1884-87, 
SiUi? editor, Sunday Times, 1887 89, Chief 
sub-editor of Daily Qraphxc, 1890-91 , Editor, 
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1891-1907 , Editor UazelVa Annual^ 1000-13 , 
on staff of Statesman, since 1913 Address 
Statesman Office, Calcutta 

HALL, Major Ralph Ellis C^rr, C T E , I A , 
Mi]v Accts Dept , Field Controller, Poona, 
b 1873 Joined arrnv, 1894, Ma>or, 1012, 
served Tirah, 1897-98, Furopiaii War, 1914-17 
Address Fu Id Conti oiler, Poona 

HALLIDAY, Francis Charles Tollewciie, 
M V O , Dv Comnisr Ind Police Address 
Indian Police Headquarters, Calcutta 

HAaULTON, C J , M A , I S S , Minto Profes- 
soi of Leonomics, Calcutta Univi i it\, siuu 
1913, F( Jlow of Calcutta ( nivciMtv, b 
1873 hdw private tiitoi , Kin^ s Colic stc 
London , Cams C'ollet'c , Cambllel{^(' , giadu- 
ited tir-'t (la b Moial bcunce Tiipoc, 1901, 
Mf inb( 1 o) l\ro civ l'>ducatJi)n.i.l Coininis ion 
to USA, 1903, M nibii of Inner T('inpl< 
1903, Dunkin I ectUK i at Oxioid Uni\cisit\ 
Addtoss Tile I ni\ersity, Calcutta 

H \NKIN, ARTimi CnoAiMEliN, CST, CIE , 
Inspeetor-G( neral ol Police .ind .Iails,HMl(i ■ 
bad, since 1890, b 1819, louiedCP Police 
1878, Dist Supclt of Police 1S81- 1888 and 
1890-91, on dep in conneeticm with 
Dacoity opc lalaon in the Diindlc'klnnd Agi ntv , 
serv( d in opi lations lor '-iippit ^^lon ol 9hugi 
and Dac'oitv in Ceiitial Indi.i, 1891-91, jVhin- 
b('i of Indian Police' Conmn <-ion, 1902-3, Da 
I iispr-Gcn of Police in CP. 1900, rt'tlicd 
tioni Pntish ^ Lr\ice , 1911 Adihess IJAdcr.i- 
bad. 

HANKIN, Ernist H4NErRY, MA, Sc 1) , 
CheniRal Examiin'r, U P and C P,-in(e 
1892, b 1805 Educ iNbnliant Tavloi’s 

School, Ihiiv Coll , London, St B,irlholoin( w’s 
TTo^P'tal, London, St John’s Coll , (. ainbiidgi , 
Koch b Labnratorv, D( rini , Institute Paste ui 
Pans Address Agi.i 

HARI KI8H4N KAUL, lUl BAHADUR 

Pandit, MA, CfF , b 18(59, .s ot Ha|a 
Pandit Sura) Kaiil, I E Eaiu (tovi 
Coll , Lahore A sit Commsr , 1890, 

Inn Secy to Financial Coninihi , l#93-97 , 
>ettlcn)ent Otfie't i , Muzaffargarh, 1898-190), 
’VlainAvdli, 1903-8, Dy Comnisr, 1900, 
Dy ConiTUsr and Siipdt , Ce nsiD Operations, 
Punjab, 1910-12 , Dy Commsi , Alontgome ia , | 
J913, on special dutv'' to i» ])oit on Cnminal 
Tubes, De’o 19i3-Apiil 191 J, and since March 
1016 Address Abbott Road, Lahore 

HARJ7AM SINGH ,The Hon R\JA Siu,K C T E , 
h 15 Nov 1851 , y s oi late* H If Raja 
Rajgau Sii ilaja Randher Singh, Bahadur 
ot Kapurthala, (5CS1 Edue Kapiiithala 
fcieived as mi mbe r ol 11 « mj) Drugs Coimni' sion 
in 1893-94 , aueC is lion Li>e Secy toB 1 
Association of Talukdars of Oudh .iiid 
FelloAV of .Punjab University, was member ot 
Imp Leg Council ana atteiwawis of Punjab 
Leg Council, 1900-2 , (Treated Rajn, 1907 
Address . Simla or Lucknow or Jullundur 
City • 

Harris, Leonard Tatham , Services lent to 
the WarOilice. Euuc Falmouth Grammar 
School, Bath College , New Collage, Oxford 
Bntertdl.es., 1891, Dist Magtc anl^Coll , 
Bangalore, 1899 ; Head A«st , 1902, Commis- 
sioner, CoQrg, 1903-12, 


HARRISON, Albert John, CIE., Manager, 
Mcckla Nudde'e SaAvmills, Dibrugarh, Assam, 
since 1902, b , Educ Rugby ; Harrow. 
Joined Jokai Tea Co. as Engineer, 1890, 
managed Tippuk Tea 'Garden, 1895-1902 
Address Dibrugarh, Assam 

hart, GEemoE Sankey, CIE , Inspr-Gen 
of FoKsts to Govt, ol India, since 1918, 
h 1866 Edue St Paul’s School, Wren 
and Gurney , R[E College, Cooper’s Hill, 
A bt and D> Comei\ator of Forests, Punjab, 
1887-190() , Coii'-eiAMtor of Forest*^, C P., 
1900-08, IJeugai, 1908-10 , Cliief CoiDorvator of 
Foi(sts,C P, 1910-13 Address Simla 

HARTLEY, Lei^iS WYNNE, J P , C I E. (1918) *, 
Colleelor of Income Tax, Bon lay, b 1867, 
w to Annie , d of William RowOniids, Rofft, 
Ban goi , Wale s Educate d at private school 
Assistant to Me'-.si'- Gaeldum Byte 11 & Co, 
Cotton Merchants, Beniibav, 1889-1000, 
appointed Pit fide ney Iiepeetor ol lactones, 
Bombay Piesiele lie y, Smd arel (Antral Pro- 
vinces 1901, Colhetor ol Income-Tax for 
the City and Blanel ol Bombay, 1906. 
Addres'i Bombay Club, Bombay 

TTARTNOLL, Sir Henry Sulivan, Kt , Chief 
.TiiJge', Court oi Lower Burma, since 1906, 
Baiiiste'r, 1898 hdm Exeter Grammar 
Se'hool Tilnity College, Oxteord Entered 
ICS, 1881, solved in Burma as A'-slst 
(5ommissione] , Dv Commissioner, 1890 , 
Commissionei , lu02 Address Chief Court, 
PuvngcKin 

HA’TWA, Maharaja Bahadur Guru Maha- 
DEV Asram Prasad Sahi de , h 19 July 1893 , 
S Oct 1896 to the (Utdi after death ot father 
Maharaja Bahadur Sir Kisht ii Pratap Sahl, 
JC C 1 E , of llatwM Address Hathuwa 
P O , Distiict Saran, Behai and Orlhsa 

HAY, Major Westwood Norman, CIE ; 
1 A , Commandant Zhob Milifia, Baulchls- 
stan , b 1871 Entered R A, 1891, Major, 
1909, DA AG India, J 909-11 , serveel 
Cliina, 1900 Addicss Headqiuirtc i s , Zhob 
Militi.i, Balucluhtan 

HAY, Sir I>ewis Tohn Erroll, 9th Bt of 
Paik, rr J661, Indigo Plante i , h Stirling, 
N B , 17 Nov 1866 , e 6 ol 8th Bt and d. 
of John Brett Johnston of Ballykilbeg, Co. 
Down , S fathe r 1889 , Address . Dooriah 
Motipiir, Bi'har 

HAY, AlI'HED, D Sc , Professor of Electrical 
Teehnology, Indian Institute of Science, 
B.ingilore , b Russian Poland, 1886, Educ. 
School education received at one of^^arsaw 
“Gyranisia” University of Edinburgh, 
B Sc , 1891 , studied e'lectrotcchnology 
in London under the late Prof Ayrton 
at Central Technical College : Demonstrator 
m Electrical Engineering at Univ Coll , 
Nottingham, 1892, Lecturer on Electro- 
Technics at Univ Coll , Liverpool. 1896-1901 ; 
graduate d D. Sc , 1001 ; Professor ol Electro- 
Technology, Coopi r’s Hill, 1901-04, Head 
ot Physicb and Elec Eng Dept , Hackney 
Technical Institute , London, 1904-08 Address : 
Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore. 

HAYDEN, Henry Hubert, CI.E.; BA., 
B.A.I , F G S , F.R S , Hon D Sc , Calcutta ; 
Director, Geological Survey of India, b. 
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1869. Edws,: Hilton College, Natal; 
Trinity College, Dublin. Joined Geological 
Survey of India 1895 ; attached to Tirah 
Exp. Force, 1897-98; Tibet Frontier Com- 
mission, 190g-04 ; services lent to Amir of 
Afghanistan, 1907-08 Address. Geological 
Survey of India, ralcutta. 

HAYWABD, Mr. Justice Maurice Henry 
Weston, I.C.S., LL.B. (Cantab.), Bar.-at-Law, 
Judge, High Court, Bombay, b. 2 June 1868 , 
s. of the late R. B. Hayward, Esq., F.R.S., 
ot the Park, Harrow, m. to Alice Christine, 
d, of the late Judge Barber, Q.C., of Ashover, 
Derbyshire. Educated at Harrow School 
and St. John’s College, Cambridge. Assistant 
Collector Bombay, 1889 , • Under-Secretary 
to Bombay Government 1895, Judicial 
Assistant, Kathiawar, 1897 , District Judge, 
Karachi, 1899 , Legal Remembrancer and 
Secretary to Government 1905 , Additu nal 
Judicial Commissioner, Sind 1907 , Acting 
Judicial Commissioner, Sind 1909, 1913 
and 1916, Ag Judge High Court, Bombay, 
1911, 1914 and 1915, Judge High Court, 
Bombay 1918. Address : Yacht Club or 
High Court, Bombay. 

HEATON, Hon Sir Joseph John, Kt, Judge, 
High Court, Bombay, since 1906 , b ApriJ 
1860 , Educ . Brad i Old Grammar School , 
King’s Coll , Cambridge Ent< red ICS, 
1881 , Priv. Secy Govr of Bombay, 1895-", 
Judge and 8 ssions Judge, 1898, Addtl 
Judicial Commls'-ioiicr, Smd, 1906, Judicial 
Commis donor, 1907. Address: Malabar Hill, 
Bombay 

HENDERSON, ROBERT Herriot, C I E , 
Supdt of Tarrapur Company’s Tea Garden, 
Cachar, A''sam , Chairman, Ind Tea Assoc , 
Cachar and Sylhet Represented tea-planting 
community on Imp Leg Council, 1901-2, 
when legi^ation rc gulating supply of inden- 
tured coolie labour was under consideration 
Address Cachar, Assam 

HENRY, William Daniel, CIE, Manager, 
Alliance Bank of Simla, Ltd , Simla, and 
Colonel Commanding Simla Rifles, IDF, 
V.D , A D C ; fc 1855 Educ Di J Yeats’ 
School, Peckham Address Kelvin G^o^e, 
Simla 

HERTZ, Henry Felix, CIE, FRGS, 
Barrister, In charge of Civil Police, Burma 
b 1868 ; iff » of Blihop Hertz, of Ribe, Den- 
mark, Educ, . St Xaviers’ College, Calcutta 
Took acti%*e part in operations round 
Mandalay, 1886-87, and in Shan States, 1887- 
90 , in operations 1890-1900 in Kachin Hill 
and Chinese-Frontier, Address Ea^sein, 
Burma 

HERTZ, WILLIAM Axel, C SJ., J P , F R G 8., 
Burma Commission, Dy Commsr , Fort 
Hertz, Burma, h Moulmein,! Oct. 1869, 
^ *, of Bishop Hertz of Ribe, Denmark 
muo. : St. Xa\der’s College, Calcutta. Joined 
Burma Provl. C. S , 1886 ; served as Pol 
Officer. Burma War, 1886-89 , against dacoit" 
1889-90; promoted to Burma Commission 
Settlement Officer, Magwe, 1900-3 , in charge 
of Hpimaw Expedition, 1910-11 (thanked 
by Government of India) Address. Putao 
Hkamti Long, Burma. 


HICKLEY, Victor North, OLE., V.D.; 
Lieut -Col , Behar Light Horse ; A. D. 0. to 
J t. Govr , Behar and Orissa ; indigo planter 
in Behar Educ : Eton; Exeter College, 
Oxford. Address ' Mozufferpore. 

HIGHBT, Sm Robert Swan, Kt , MI.C.E. ; 
Agent, E I Ry , since 1912 ; b 1869 , in. 
1886, Violet Gibson, d of late Charles Foigan, 
Towerliill, Ayrshire Educ * Ayr Acadmy. 
Pupil and A-.sistant to John Strain, Civil 
Engineer and Vice-President, I C.E. ; joined 
E 1 Ry , 1883 ; Ch Engr , 1003. Adless 
E I. Ry. Hou^e, Calcutta. 

HIGNELL, SIDNEY Robert, C.IB. ; ICS; 
Offg Sec to Govt of India, Home Dept , since 
1918 Educ Malvern , Exeter College, 
Oxford Entered ICS, 1896 , Magte. and 
Coll , 1912 Address . Homo Dept , Govt 
of India, Delhi 

HILL, Sir Claude Hamilton Archer, K C S I., 
C S I , CIE, Ordinary Member, Council of 
Govr Gen of India, since 1915 ; b 21 Sep 
1866, m 1892, Frances May, d of Sir Ray- 
mond West Educ St Mark’s School Wiudsoi, 
Emmanuel Coll, Cambridge Joined ICS, 
1887 , Und< r S( cy to Bombay Govt , 1892 , 
Under Secy to Govt of India in Home Dept , 
1895-97, First A st Resident at Hyderabad, 
1897-99 , Priv Secy to H E Lord Northcote 
Govt of Bombay, 1899-1903, Dy Secy to 
Govt of India, Foreign Dept , 1903-1904, 
Political Sec to Govt of Bombay, 1904-6, 
Resident, Mewar, 1906-8; Agent to Gov 
in Kathiawar, 1908-12, Ord Member, Exe- 
cutive Council, Bombay, 1911-16. Address, 
Pettrhof, Simla 

HILL, Montague, CIE, Chief Conservator, 
C P , biDCe 1913 Joined I. F D , 1887 , 
Conscr\ator, Burma. 1906, Offg Insp 
G(>n of Fores s, India, 1914, Address , 
Pachmarhi, CP. 

HOGG, Malcolm Nicholson, B,A. (Oxford), 
1904. Manager, Forbes, Forbes Campbell 
& Co , Ld., Bombav, b 17 January 1883 . 
m. Loma, younger d of Sir Frank Beaman 
Educated at Eton and BaUiol College, Oxford. 
Joined London Office of Forbes, Forbes 
Campbell <S. Co , Ltd , in September 1904 , 
came bo Bombav, February 1^5 , succeeded 
to managership, Bombay branch, 1912, Deputy 
Chairman, Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 
and Member Legislative Council of the 
Go\crnor of Bombay, 1915-16 and 1916-17 , 
Chairman, Bombay Chamber and Member, 
Jjegislative Council of Viceroy 1917-18 and 
1918-19 Director, Bank of Bombay (President 
1918i Member of Board of Trustees of Port 
of Bombay, etc. Member of Franchise 
Committee under Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme, 
1918. Address Forbes Building, Home 
Street, Bombay. ♦ 

HOJEL, Lt-Col James Graham, CXE 
M, B , B Ch , I.M S ; Educ. : Trinity Coi'ege, 
Dublin. AUdress 0. C, Lady Hardinge 
War Hospital, Bombay. 

HOLLAND, Robert Erskinb, O.LB., LC.S., 
Political Department, Government of India . 
b «i873 ; «. of Sir Thomas Holland, K.C. 
Educ. : Winchester : Oriel OolL, Oxford. En- 
tered 10.^; 1895 ; Secietsr^, Sof^rd oi 
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SeVeane, liladras, 1003 ; served Foieim 
Department of Gtovt. of India, 1904<0d; 
Political Agent and Consul at Muscat, 1908-10 , 
FoliMcal Agent, Eastern States, Bajputana, 
1011-13 , Dopy. Secy , Govt, of India 1914 , 
On political duty with MeHOpotamia Field 
Force, 1915 and 1917. Addrets c-o Qrindlay 
& Co., Bombay. 

HOLLAND, Sir Thomas Henry, K.C.I.E. 
Hon. D.Sc. Calcutta and Melbourne , F.11.S , 
F.G.S. , Presi tent. Ins I ution Mining En- 
gineers, President, Indian Industrial Com- 
raission, 1916 , President, Board of Munitions, 
India, 1917 ; Actg Secy , Corrmerce and 
I du^try Dept , Go\ern nent of In <ia, 1919, 
Member of Coun 11 Institution Mining and 
Metallurgy, Vice-Preddenl, Institution 
of Petroleum Technologists, Professor of 
Ge'^logy and Mineralogy, Man ’hesUr 
University, since 1909, h. 22 Nov. 868 , m. 
Frances Maud, d. of late Chas. t hapman 
Dy. Comnasr. in Oudh, National Scholar, 
1885 , Murchison Medallist and Prizeman, 
1887 , Assoc Boy. Coll Sci. 1 888 , B rkeley 
Fell >w of Owens ColL 1889 , joined 
Indian service, 1890 , Dy. Supdt., Geological 
Survey, 1894, President, Asiatic Society rf 
Bengal, 1909, President, Mining and Geolo- 
gical Institute of In ila, 1906-1907 , Director 
of Ge logical Survey, India, 190M909, 
Chairman of Trustees, Indian Museum, 
1905-9, President, Burma Oil Beserves Com- 
mittee, 1908, Fellow and Header of Calcutta 
University , Dean of Faculty of Science, 1909 , 
President of Board of Studies in Geology and 
Mineralogy, 1905-09, President of Manch. 
Geol. and Min, Socy., 1912-14 President, 
Indian Mining and Geological Club, and of 
Boyal College of Science Old Students* 
Association, 1910 ; Memb r of Royal Com- 
mission on Oil Fuel and Engines, 1911-13 . 
Major and Commandant, Manchester Univer- 
sity Officers’ Training Corps , Member of 
Advisory Committee, Imperial Institute , 
Bigsby Medallist, Geological Society of 
London, 1913 , President, Geological Section, 
British Association, 1914 , Hon. Member. 
Boyal Cornwall Polytechnic Society, and of 
Mining and Geological Ins^^itute of India, 
PubliocUiom ’ numerous memoirs on Petro- 
logy, Geology, and Anthropology, Address : 
Simla, 

HOLLOWAY, Bbiq.-Gen, Benjamin, C.I.E., 
Indian Army ; 6. 1861 , Entered Indian 
Army, 1883 , OoL, 1912 , D.A.Q.M.G , India, 
1900 ; Asst. Sec., Military Dept., Govt, of 
India, 1901-06 , Commandant, ‘i9th Lancers, 
1909 ; Dy. Sec.. Army Dept., Govt, of India, 
1912 , Ifecretary, 1914 , G.O.C., SciUthern 
Brigade, 1916 ; served Burma, 1885-86 , 
Address: Wellington, Nilgiris. 

HOLME. Mats Thomas, I.C.S.; Besldent 
in Mewar, Bajputana, b, 1872. JSdue.. 
Interpational School, Naples ; Bedford Gram- 
mar School ; Clifton College ; Trinity College, 
Oambridge. Served in U. P. is Mjwgiitrate, 
Settlement Officer, and acting Private Sec, 
to the Lt.-Qov. and In Bajputana as Settla- 
ment Officer, PoUtioal Agent of Southern 
States, and B^dent at Udaipur (Mewask and 
Oommissloner at AJmer-Mierwara. A^ress: 
Udidpur, Bajputana, 


HOOPEB, Bev. WiLUAJC, D.D, ; Missionary 
C^M.S. ; Translator, Moseoorlc, since 1892 ; 
6. 1837. Bdue. • Cheltenham Prepwatory 
School ; Bath Grammar School ; wadham 
College, Oxford , Hebrew. Exhibition ; 
Sanskrit Scholarsliip ; 1st class in Lit. Bum. ; 

B, A.. 1859 M.A., 1861, Went to India, 

C. M.S., 1861: Canon of Lufknow, 19r6; 
Vicar of Mount Albeit, New Zealand, 1889-90, 
Addrfisn Mnssoorle. Ini' la. 

HOWABD, ALBERT, C.T.E., M.A., A.B.C.S. 
F.L.3. , Imnorial E onomlc Botanist to 
Govt, of Imila since 19(i6 . ft. 1873 ; Ediie, . 
Boyal College of S ience, London St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. First Class Hons. Nat. 
SMence Tripos^ 1898. B.A., 1899; M.A , 
19^2 , Mycologist and Agrl ultura’ Lecturer, 
Imnl. Dept, of Agriculture (or West Indies, 
1899 19 )2 . Botanist to South-Eastern Ag- 
ricultural College, Wvc, 190^-1905. Numer- 
ous papers on botanical and agncultura 
subiects. Address Pina, Bihar. 

HOWABD, Henry Fraser, C.I.E Sec., Govt, 
of India, Fin. Dept since 1917, ft. 1874. 
Ediir. Aldenham School , Tr mty Hall, 
Cambridge. Classical Tripos, 1895, Class 1, 
D V Sion 1 , I.C 3 , 1896, Supdt., Il''vlsion of 
Impl. Gaza'tcer for Bengal, 1904 , Und.-Secy 
to Govt of India, Fin. Dept. 1905; Collector 
of Customs, Calcutta, 1909-11, Controller 
of Currency, In 11a, 1914-16 , Officiating 

Sec. to Govt, of In Ma, Commerce and Industry 
Dept. 1916. Address Delhi and Simla, 

HOWELLS George, B.A. (Lond ) ; M.A. 
(Citnb ) , R. Lltt. (Oxon) . B.D. (St. Andrews), 
Ph.D. (Tubingen) , Principal of Seramporo 
College, Bengal, since 1906, ft. Mav 1871, 
Educ. Gelligaer Grammar School; Begent's 
Park and University Colleges, Ljndon; 
Mansfield and Jesus Colleges, Oxford , 
Clirist’s College, Cambridge Univ. of Tu- 
bingen. Appointed by Baptist Missionary 
Society for Educational work in India, 1895 , 
located at Cuttack, Orissa, engaged in High 
School and theological teaching, and general 
literary and Biblical translation work, 1805* 
1904 , originated movement for reorganisation 
of Serampore College Angus Lecturer, 1900; 
and Fellow of Unlversltv of Calcutta, 1918, 
Address Serampore College, Serampore, 
Bengal. 

HUDDLESTON, CAPT4IN ERNEST WhITSSIDE, 
C.I.E. ; J.P. , B, Ind. Mar ; Sen. Mar. 
Transport Officer, Bombay, since 1914 ; ft. 
Aug 1874 ; Edxic . . Bedford School. Entered 
B. I. M. 1895 , served Egyptian Gamp, 
1895-96 , wrecked in Warren Hastinjj^* 
troopship off Beunlon, 1897 ; received Boy. 
Humane Society’s silver medal, and Lloyd’s 
silver medal for saving life on this occasion ; 
Lieut. 1900 ; served China Expedition 
(Boxer Bising), 1901-02. as Assist. Mar. 
Transport Officer; Mar. Transport Officer. 
Somaliland Expedition, and was In charge of 
landing operations in Obbiat, 1902-4; 
Staff Officer, Bombay Dockyard, 1911 ; 
Commander 1918. Captain, 1917. Aidftn: 
B. 1 M Dockyard, Bombay. 

HUNTBB, MATTHEW, C.I.E. ; Principal. Ban- 
goon College, since 1911. Educ : 6ig|^swick 
School; Q^n’s College, Oxford; StiasBbnrg 
and Hejdelberg UaiyersitieB , Hononre. 
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Final School of Natural Science, Oxford , 
Burdett-Courts University Scholarship in 
Geology , M.A„ 1890. Lecturer in Chemistry 
and Physics, Rangoon College, 1890-1909, 
Chemical Examiner to Govt, of Burma, 
1890-1905 , Act/ng Principal, Rangoon College, 
1905 and 1&09-11I Address Rangoon College J 
Rangoon. j 

HUSSAIN, Moulvi Ahmet>, C.ST, Nawab j 
Ameen Jung Bahadur , Afesistant IVIinister to ' 
H. H. Nizam, since 1014, and Ch Sec. to 
Nizam’s Govt, since 1806 Educ • Christian 
College, Presidency College, Madras Uni\ 
M.A., 1890, Dy. Coll, and Mag Madras Presi- 
dency, 1890-92 ; Asslt. Pnv. Sec. to H. H 
Nizam, 1893, F.S.A , 1912 , F R \ S , 1914 

HYDERABAD, His ExAifiiD Highness Asak 

.TAH MUZAFFAR-tTL-MAMALIK NiZAM-UL-MIjI,IC 
NIZAM-TID-DAULA NAtVAB MiR (SiR OSMAN 
Ali Khan Bahadur Fateh Jang) op, 
G C. S I , (191J), SON 01- THE lATE LTEUT - 
Gbnl Mir Sir mahhoob tii Khan bah\- 
DUR, G C B , G G SI, Nizam of 1 
Hyderabad, b, 1886, ed privately, Hon I 
Col in the Armv and of 20th Deccan Hors( , 
Address Hyderabad, Deccan. 

IBRAHIM, Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy, Kt , | 
MUlowner and Merchant, Bombay , Additional ' 
jMembi'r, Governor-General’s Coum il I 
Address IJ Esplanade Road and Fazul ; 

Manzil, redder Road, Bom]'a> 

IDAR, Mahxraja of, smte Juh 1911, Maharg ' 
JA DHIUAJ MtHARAJl SHRI DOLAT SINOHJI , 
m Maharaniji Shri Poouglianji Hetr s , 
Maharaja Kumar Hunmatsiiighn Address ' 
Himmatnagai (Mahikautha Agent \) 1 

IFTIKHAR-UD-DIN, CIE, Fakir Savad 
Settlement Collector, Punjab, buko 1910 
joined service, 1886 , Re\enue Member ol 
Council of Tonk State, 1906, Spetial dut's ! 
with Amir ot Afglianibtan, 1900 , British 
Agent at Cabul, 1007 Addie\t Lahore. ^ 

IMPEY, Lt -Col Lawrencf, C 8.1 , CIE ! 
Resident at Baroda , b 1862. Educ ISlarl 1 
borough , Sandhurst, Indian Armi 1885 , I 
employed under Govt, of India in the Pol 1 
Dept. 1887 has held appointments of Pol 
Agent in Ahvar, Bhopal, Eastern States | 
Rajputana, Bundelkhand, etc Address 
Baroda. 

INDORE, Maharaja or, H H Mahkajah- i 
Dhirdaja TuivO H Rao Holkar Bahadur, 
b 1891. Educ Mayo Chiefs Coll , Ajmere 
Imp. Cadet Corps Address ludorc. 

IRWIN, Henry, C I.E , ]M I C E , h. 1841 , 
joined P W. Dept 1868 , Consulting Architect 
to Govt 1889, retired, 1896. Address 
Adyar House, Adyar 

ISRAR, Hasan Khan, Khan Bahadur, CIE ! 
Jud. Mini«;ter, Bhopal, b. Shahjahnnpur j 
Educ. • Shahjahanpur Bareilly. Address ' 
Judicial Minister, Bhopal. 

IZZAT NISHAN, Khuda Bakhash Khan 
Tiwana; Nawab, Malik; DIst. Judge, Dera 
Gbazi Khan; b, 1866. Educ. . Govern 
High School, Shahpore ; private training 
through Col. Corbyn, Depnty-Commlssioper 


Appointed an Hon. Magistrate, 1881 ; Extra 
Asst. Commsr., 1894; British Agent m 
Cabul, 1903-06 Address. Khawajabad, distrh t 
Shahpore, Punjab. 

JACKSON, John Ernest, A C A , C I E , Chief 
Auditor, B B & C I Railway, Bombay h 
20 November 1876 , Educ Marlborough 
College Address Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

JACOB, Arthur Leslie, C.I.E , Major I. A , 
Pol Ag. Zhob, since 1912 in military emplov 
ment, 1891-98, Pol. Asst. Zhob, 1898, 
Asst, to Gov.-General’s Agents, Baluchistan! 
1901 Pol. Ag Baluchistan, 1909 Address 
Zhob, Baluchistan 

JAIPUR, MAHtRAJA or, M\j-Gen H. H. 
Saramad-i-Rajhai-Hindustan Raj RAJE^- 

DRA SHREF MAIIARAIADHIRAJ, SIR SAWAI 

Madho Singh Bahadur, K.G C.S I. G.C I E , 
G C V O Donat of the Order of the Hospita 
of St. John of Jerusalem, LL,D. Edin 
Hon. Major-General , Hon Col. of 13tli 
Rajputs (Shekhawat ) Regiment , Member 
of First Class of Order of Crown of Prussia 
1910 , b 1861 , ^ 1880. Address Jaipur 

JAMES, Lt -Col Charles Hi nry, C.l E , 
T M,S , Civil Surgeon Delhi b 1863. Ediu 
Cranleigli , St Thomas’ Hospital, London 
M R C S and L R C P., Asst House Surgeon , 
House Surgeon and Resident Accoucheur, 8t 
Thomab’ Hospital, 1888-89 , House Physician, 
Gen Lving-in Hospital, 1889-90 , entered 
IMS, 1891, Dy. Sanitary Comnibr., Punjab, 
1894-1900 , Medical Adviser, Patiala State, 
1903-12 , F.R G S , England, 1908 , Major, 
1903 , Lieut -Colonel, 1911 , Civil Surgeon, 
Simla, 1912-16 Publu'atio}is Manual tor 
Vaccinator'; in tlio Punjab, 1895 , Report ot 
Plague in Bombay, 1897 , Report of Outbreak 
ot Plague in Punjab, 1897 , artides on Medical 
and Surgical subjects in medical journals 
Addicts DtUn. 

JAMIAT RAI, Diwan , Rai JUhadur, C.I E.* 
b 1861 Educ Bhown, Kohat and Gujrat 
Ent. Govt, service, 1880 , served m Pohtic.i' 
Oflice with Kuram F. F. 1880 , accompanied 
Af|fhan Boundary Commipsion, 1885-86, 
special duty, boundary settlement ot Laghari 
Barkhan 1897 , Asit to the Supdt of Gazet- 
teers ot Baluchistan, 1902-07, services 
acknowledged by Govt of India , Asst, to 
Supdt of Census Oporatious, Baluclustan, 
1910-11 , Ex Asbt. Commsr 1902 , Settle- 
ment Olheer, Baluchibtan, 1912. Address 
Quetta. 

JANJIRA, H. U. Nawab Sir Sidi Ahmad 
Khan Sidi Ibrahim Khan, G.C.I.E ; b 
1862, s 1879 , descendant of Sanil ;^au 
taraMy Heir s Sidi Mahamad Khan, b, 7 
Mar. 1914. Address Janjira, Kolaba. 

JAORA STATE MAJOR H. H. FakHAR-UD- 
DAULA IJ^AWAB MUHAMMED TfTAKAR AH 
Khan Bahadur Saulat, K.C.I E. b. 1884 
H. H. served in European War. Address 
Jaora State, Central India. 

JARDINE, William Elus, O.I.E., F.R.G.S., 
M.U A.S. , b. 1867. Educ. * Fettes College, 
Edinburgh , Wren's , Trinity College, Cam- 
brfe'ge. Ent. I.C 8. 1886, joined Pol. Dept, 
of Govt, of India, 1893 , became 2nd Asst* 
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Kesidenfc, Hyderabad. Ist. Asst,, Ag. to Govr - 
Gen. In Cent. Ind. and 1st Asst. Resident, 
Hyderabad, Pol. Ag., Bundelkhand, 1904-09 , 
Malwa, 1910-11 , Resident, Gwalior. 1912-13 , 
Baroda, 1914, Gwalior 1914-1917, Knight 
of Grace of Order of St John of Jerusalem 
Royal Automible , Royal and Ancient Golf, 
St. Andrews , Royal Yacht, Bombay. 

JEHANGIR, Sm COWARJEB, 1st Baronet , 
nephew and adopted son oi late Sir Cowas- 
joe Jehangir Readymoney, C S I , b 

8th, June 1853 , Educ Proprietary School , 
Elphinstone College and lTniverslt^ 
of Bombay , im reliant, millowner and 
landed proprietor, Delegate of the Pai- 
sce Matrimonial Court ; has as^ umed the 
name of Cowasjee Jehangir, Kt 1896, 
tn 1876, Dhunbai, d of the late Ardtshii 
Hormusjee Wadia, and has i^sue Address 
Readmoney House, Malabar Hill, Bombay 

JEHANGIR, Co WASH (Junior), M A (Cambridge) 
O.B E (1918) Parincr in the film of Cowasji 
Jehangir A Co, b. Februdry 1879, «/ to 
Hirabai, d. of H A. Ilormasji ol Lowjee 
Castle. Educated at St. Xavier’s Collegt , 
Bombay, and St. John’s College, Cambiidgt 
Member of the Bombay Corporation since 
1894 , Chairman ol its Standing Committee 
1914-1916, Member ol the Bombay Improve- 
ment Trust . Nepean Sea Road , 

^Malabar Hill, liomb.\> 

JEJEEBHOY, Sm JamseTJEE, 5tli Barom t , 
h 6th, March 1878, s lathu Sir J.imsctjd, 
1908, and assumed the name ol Jamsctjci 
Jejeebhoy in lieu of Rustomjee , Head ol 
the Zoroastnaii Community in Bombay , 
Pres ol the Sir Jarasc tjee Charity Funds, 
M L C , Bombay, and MLmber ol Municipal 
Corporation m, 1900, Serene bai Jaibhoy 
Aides ar Sett Address Mazagon Castle, 
Bombay 

JENNINGS, Cob. Herbeut Alexander Kaye, 
0.1 E , R.A. , Director of Ordnance Stores 
m India , b, 1862 , s ot Maj -Gen. G J, Jen- 
nings , Educ Welhngtou (Joilege, En- 
tered R. A. 1882, Lt-Col. 1910, CoE* 1914 
Address Simla 

JESSE, William, M A , Principal, Mcemt 
Coll., since 1903 , b. 7 Sep 1870 Educ, Herc- 
tord Oath. Sch. , Selvvyn Coll., Cambridge. 
Asst. Master, Bedford Mod. Sch., 1891-94, 
La Martlniere Coll., Lucknow, 1894-1903 , 
Fellow aud Syndic Allahabad Univ. , Fellow | 
Zoological Soc. and Mem., Brit. Ormthological 
Union. Publicatiom Various pamphlets and | 
papers on Indian ornithology aud on Indian 1 
education. Address . The College, Medhit. 1 

JEVONS, Herbert Stanley, 3^LA., B.Sc 
UA) nd.), F.G.S., F.S.S. , UniY. Prof of 
Econoimcs in UniV. of AllahabaA since 1914 , 
editor of Indian Journal of Economics , 
b. 8 Oct, 1876. Edue. , Giggleswick Gram. Sch. 
Univ. OoU, London, Trin. Coft., Oambridge, 
GeoL Inst.. Heidelberg Univ, De- 
monstrator in Itrology, Cambridge, 1900-01 ; 
Lecturer in Mineralogy and Geology, and | 
Asst, to Prof. T. W. Edgeworth David, %E.S., 1 
in University of Sydney, N.8.W., 1902-04 , i 


Lectr. and later Fulton Prof, of Econ. and 
Pol, Science in Univ. Coll, of S. Wales and 
Monmouthshire, Cardiff, 1905-11 ; engaged 
on researches m economics of Indian coal 
trade, irrigation, and other industries, 1916-16. 
Pubhcations Numeroiii^ articles 

on Petrology, Mineralogy, Economics, Politics 
Housing Reform, etc. Address : The Uni- 
versity, Allaliabad , Riiubina Garden Village, 
Cardiff. 

JEYPORE, Mviiarvta SUJ Sm ViKRAMA DEO 
OP, KCIK b. 6 Dee. 1874, o. s. of late 
jMaharajali Sri Sn Sn Rainachendra Deo 
aud jMabartmi Sii Sn Sri Ltikshmi Pattamaha 
Devi , tn 189 5, 1 adv Maharaiil Sri Sita Patta 
Miha Dcvi, d. of late Rajah Sri Dharmajit 
Sing r>(‘o iiahat’air, Feudator'' Chief, Udaipur 
C P , one .s one d Educ, privatelj 
Addn ss Fort , Te^ no re , Vizagapat am District , 
Afadras 

JHALAWAR, H H iVIaiiaRAJ RaNA SIR 
Bhawani SiNun Bahadur op , K.O.S.I. , b. 
1874, s ]899 Educ Mayo Coll, Ajmere 
Address Jhaliapatan, JCijpiitana 

JIND, H. H Fauz\nd-i-Dilband Rasikh-ul- 

iTIlvAl) llArLAT-I-lNGLISHIA, RAJA-I-RAJQAN 

Maharaja sir Ranihr Singh Bahadur, 
received iieredHaiy title of Maharaja, 1911 , 
G.C 1 E , Iv C S.l ,b 1879 , 1887. Address 

Sangrui, Jind State, Punjab. 

JODJICUR, Regint op, Lieut -Gpnl. Sir 
Pertab blNGHJf, G C \ .0 , G C S.I., K.B C., 
J.FD, Hon \DC to II M. the King- 
Emperoi , b ISfV, m, Maharani Biiatlaniji 
((/. 1907). Hon Commandant of Imperial 
Cadet Corps , receiveil administrative training 
under H 11 Mahaiaja Rain Singh of Jaipur , 
vva invited to Jodhpiii by Ins doer brother 
Maluiaia Sii JasvvaiHsingh and placed at 
luad ot Jodhpur ad imiiist ration , ho was 
one ot Kabul Mission ol 1878, an extra 
ADC, to General Ellis in the Muhmand 
Exi>eilitiuii in 1897, and to General Sir 
William Lockhart iti Tlrali (Campaign in 
1898 (wounded, and despatches) , in 1900 he 
went with British J'’orcc to China in command 
of Jodhpur ImiHwial Service Troops and 
saw active sorvue was made Ruling Chlet 
of hlar State m Guzerat in 1902, which he 
abdicated in favour ot his son , made Lt.-Col. 
and subscipiently Major-General in British 
Army European Wai, 1914-15 (despatches). 
On death of Maharaia Sn Sumer Singh ji of 
Jodhpur again appointed Regent. AMress' 
Jodhpur, Rajputaiia. 

JOGLEKAR, Rao BAHADUR RaMCHANDRA- 
Narayan.ISO , BA , Coll Baroda State, 
amc'^ 1917 , D( py Coil 1st Gr and Native 
As&t to Cominsr , C D 1901-16 , some 
time Cerv Adv to Chie f of Ichalkaranji , h. 
Satara 8th Dec 1858 , Edm Deccan Coll , 
Poona Hi Id non-gazetted appointments In 
Nasik, Satara, Ahmednagar, Poona and Shola- 
pur Dlsts 1883-1899, Depy Coll 1899. 
Address 174 Kala Hand, Shukrawar Peth, 
Poona City 

JOHNSTON, Frederick Whjjam, C.SI., 
C.X E , I C S. , in Pol Dept of Govt of India . 
Depy. Sec to Govt of India, Fin. Dept. ; b, 
2nd Nov 1872 ; Edtic. Kelvlnslde Acad. 
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GlaRgow; Trinity Hall, Cambridge (B. A. 
1894). Asst. Commsr. 1896; went to W. W. 
Fron. 1899 ; and was employed there till end 
of 1911 in oapaoiUet (amongi^t others) of 
Pol. Agent, Wana and of Knrram, and as 
See. to Chief Oommsr. aocompanicd Mahsnd 
Brp. of 1902^03 ak Pol. Off. Addrtsi • Simla. 

JOSHI, Ebv. Canon, D. L , Canon of St 
Thomas' Cathedral, Bombay, Hon. Chap 
to Bibhm) of Bombay, Marathi PrlesWn- 
ohaige, Emmanuil Church, Bombay, b 8 
May 1864 , Educ • Eobert Money Sch , 
Bombay: Coll of Sclmce, Poona, Div 
School, JPoona. Left Civil Englmering lor 
Th ology, 1882 ; after bt-ing -.chool master, 
ordained, 1893 , for sixteen years in charge 
oi the CMS Marathi Cliurch in Bombay 
Address • Moles worth, Qiigatlm, Bombay 

JUGMOHANDAS VABJIVANDAS, Sm, Kt 
J P. , M rchant and Landlord , h 1869 , 
Ediic • Fort High Sch , Bombay. M< m . 
Bombay Corpn , 1900-06, trustee of several 
charitable institutions Address Bombay. 

KAJIJI, Mr Justice Abdeali Mahomed ali 
BA, LL B (Cantab), Bar-at-Law, Pro- 
thonotary, High Coiirt, Boinbav ♦ b 12 Ft b 
1871. Educ 8t Mary’s Institution, 
Byculla , St Xavii r’s Coll , Bombay, Downing 
Coll , Cambridgi and Lincoln'^ Inn Ord 
P Ilow, Syndic and Dianin Law ot Bombay 
Univ. Addr»ss Dilkhoo h, Grant Boad, 
Bombay 

KANDATHIL, EIGHT Eev Dr AUGUSTINE, 
Titular BiShop 01 Arad, and Coadjutor, 
with riglit Oi uccts ion to Vicar-Apo toll* 
of Einakulam, ince 1911 , b Ch mp, Vaikam, 
Travancore, 10 S p 1874 Ediic Papal 
S ml nary, Kandy, Ceylon Prust, 1901, 
Pari h Priest Jor ome time , E< ctor ol Prep 
S m Einakulam, and S c to Vicar Apo tolie 
of Ernakuiam to end of 1911 Address 
Ernakulam , Malabar 

KANIKA, The Eaja op, Hon Raja Rajendra 
Narayan Bhanja Deo of Kanika , M< m , 
Imp L g Council ot Indi^ since 1916 , b 
24 March 1881 Ediic J^vinshaw Coll 
Sch Co 1 , Cuttack. R ceivt d managemi nt 
of E llah ELanika Horn Court of Wards, 1902, 
M m. of thi Bingal Li g Council, 1909-i2, 
M m of Bihar and Orsa Leg Coumil, 
1912 16, Pr 8 Orssa Landholders’ A sn , 
Vice*Pr s , B ngal I^nd-holder*- ’ A sociation 
Mm of B ngal Fishi ry Board, Vice-Pres , 
Bihar Landholoers’ A sociation, Mem , Roy 
Asiatic 80c., etc Address : Cuttack , Orissa 

KANTABAJ URS, SiRDAR M, CSI; Mem. 
of Ex c. Council, Mysore, since 1913, and 
First M m , since 1916 , b 20th Sep 1870 
Educes Maharaja's CoH Mv^ore ; The Christian 
Coll, Madras, A st Commsr, 1894, A st. 
Priv. Sec to H H Maharani R( gent, 1895-99 , 
Spt'cial As t Commsr , Bangalore , 1899 . 
Depy. Com nsr , My ore Dist , also Pres , 
Mysore City Mun. Council, 1902 , Chairman, 
Mysore City Imp Tru t Board , 1908 ; Exc. 
fiommsr. in Mysore, 1912, Chairman, In- 
dustries and Commerce Committee, 1912-16; 
M m. of Exec. Council, M> sore, 1913 ; created 
Baja Seva Dhorina (Gandabherunda Order). 
Oet. 1916. Address: Beaulieu, Avenue 
Road, Bangalore. 


KAPUBTHALA, H. H. JaoatjIT Sinqu 
Bahadur, Maharaja Baja-i-Bajgan of, 
G.O.S.I., K.C.SI.; b. Sept 1872: #. fathe. 
1877, Address : ^i^urthala, Punjab. 

KABAULI, H. H. MaeaRaja Dhjraj Sir 
Bhanwar Pai, Deo Bahadur, Yadukur 
Chandra Bhal, GCIE, K.C.I.E, b. 24 
July 18^4 Educ • Mayo Col , Ajmere 
8 188C Address ‘ Karauli , Rajputana. 

K ARK ARIA, R P , 6 Bombay, 16 May 1869, 
Educ St Xavli r’s School and Col BA, 

1888, Sin Fellow and Prol , St Xavier's 
Col , Bomb>y, 1891 , Prin, and Prof ot Eng. 
Lau and Lit , »k)ll Insts . 1898 , Examr in 
Hist and Phil., Bombay Univ , F. R Hist c , 
MBAS Publtcattons di covered the 
An■^tt y M S of, and edited, 1892, with note‘s, 
Carlyle's hitlurto Unpubiishid Lectures on 
Europ'an Literature and Culture, originally 
didivi n d in 1838, Parm IPs Poems, and 
Gold, n Tria^ury, Book IV , India — Forty 
Years of Progn ss tind Reform, 1896, India 
‘lince thi Mutiny, Historical Sketch ol the 
Parsis, Shivaii, \kbar, and other Essays, 
Bibliography of Bombay , Europi an 'fi-a- 
v 11 r^ in Gujarat , tran lat. d Pars! feacri d 
Book, the Pahalavj Dinkard ; Cicero’s De 
Natura Doorum and a T 1 logical TTfatbe 
of the Av sta , Zoroa ti r and Comte — 
some Zoroa^trian trait'- in Positivi-m, etc 
Address Go wall a Tank Road, Bombay 

KAYE, Lt-Col Cecil, CSI, CIE,IA, 
Chi t Po'tal Censor, b 27 May 1868; Educ 
Winch st' r .Joined 2nd Bn D. rby hire Regt 

1889, transfirnd to I A 1892, sirvid 
N W P of India, 1897-98 , Gi n Staff Offl 
at I A H-quflrte^^, Simla, 1908 Address 
Simla 

KEATINGE, Gerald Francis, CIE , Dir of 
Agnculturi , Bombay Pn s b March 1872 
Educ •^h. rborne Sch BaliiolColl, Oxford 
Eut ICS, 1894 , Dir ol Agriculture, 1907 , 
Ml m of Leg Conn , Bombay, 1916. Address 
Poona 

KEELING, Hugh Trowbridge, CSI, 
A M I-C E , Ch Eng and Si c to Ch Commsr , 
D^lhl, since 1912, Mem ot Di Ihi Imp 
Commn , 1913 Ediw RI E , Coll. Asst 
Eng , Madras P W D , 1887 , Exec. Eng , 
1898 Address P W D , Dtlhl 

KEEN, Maj William John, CI E , Pol Djjpt 
Govt of India. Educ : Haili ybury Coll . 
BMC, Sandhurst Gaz to R Welsh Fug , 
1892 ; Trans to I A 87th Dogras , 1894 , 
served Chitral Re Exp , 1896 ; Joined Punjab 
Commn 1898, Pol Dept., Govt of Inala, 
1901 , 'H'^rving in N W Fron. Prov , srrvtd 
Kabul Khi 1 Exp , 1902, Mohmand Exp. 1908 
Address Pol Agint, Dir &wat and Chitral, 
Malakand, N.W F P 

KEITH, WiLyAM John, CIE, Ma ; Rev 
Sec., Burma, since 1912; Mim ol Coun. of 
Lt -Gov. ; b 1873 ; Educ Edinburgh H. 
Sch. and Univ,, Christ Church, Oxiord. Ent 
1C.8., 1895; (first in final Exam. 190^, 
Sec. to Fin. Commsr., 1899-1906; Sett. Offl., 
1907-10; Sec. to Govt, of Burma, 1911-12 
Address: Braehead, Rangoon; Canmaresk 
Maymyo. 
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KEMP, NoaMAN Weight, Bar-ftt-Law (Inner 
Temple); Add]. Jnd. Comer., Sind, b 29 Octo- 
ber 1874. Ediw. ,*‘the Collegiate, Edinburgh 
and Inner Temple. Chief Presidency MagiK- 
txate, Bombay, Chief Judge of Small Causes 
Com, Pbmbay; Acting JU(^e, Hl^ Court, 
Bombay Addrest: Yacht (Jlub, Bombay, 
Sind Club, Karachi 

KENDALL, Commander Charles James 
COPE, DSO, B I M ; 6 1864, Educ 

Ep''Om Ent HIM. 1885, servtd Burma, 
1885-89, Marine Survey, India, 1889-97, 
CMna, 1900, Somaliland, 1904 Address 
Port Office, Calcutta 

KEEP, JOHN Henry, CSI, CIE,I C S, 
Ch Sec to Govt of Bingal, since 1916, b 
1871. Educ • Glasgow Acadimy and Univ , 
Clare Coll , Cambridge Joined ICS, 1892 , 
Settlement Officer, Bihar, 1899, Coll ot 
Midnapore, 1904, Dir ol Land Ric , Bengal, 
1905 , Depy Sec. to Govt ot India, 1907 , 
Rev Sec to Govt of Bingal, 1911 Pubh‘ 
cations S tthment report^ of Saran and 
Darbhanga , joint-editor oi Rampini’h Bengal 
Tv nancy Act Address . Government ol 
Bengal , Calcutta. 

KETTLEWELL, Arthur Bradley, CIE,! 
ICS, late Add Sec to Govt , Punjab, 
Eduii Ch lt( nham , New Coll , Oxford 
Ent ICS , 1890, Pol Offi , Wano, 1898-99 
Depy Commsr , 1903, SvC to Govt .Punjab, 
1903-07 Address. Lahore. 

KHAIRPUR STATE, H. H. Mm Imam Baksh 
Khan, Ruler of, GCIE, Address 
Khirpur State, Bombay Presidency 

KIDD, Ralph, M anager, National Bank of India, 
Ld , Bombay, b 14 March 1872 Educ 
High School, Dundee, Scotland Ent( n d 
Union Bank of Scotland Ltd , Dunde< , 
In 1886, afterwards transferred to Gla gow 
Joim d National Bank of India, Ltd , in 
1891, and their Calcutta Office in 1890 

KILBY, Reginald George, CIE, ICS , 
Mag and Coll Balaton, Bihar and OH‘ga, 
since 1912 Educ Winchestfr, P< mbroke 
Coll , Oxiord Ent ICS, 1895, Mag and 
Coll, 1910. Address Balasore, Ori.ssa 

KINCAID, Charles Augustus, C V 0,68 Feb 
1870; Educ Sherborne Sch , Baliio) Coll , 
Oxford Passed IC8 examination, 1889, 
came out to India, 1891 ; Pol Sec , 1910 , 
Agent for Sardar^^in Deccan, 1914, Dist. and 
SesB. Judg( , Satara, 1913-18, Addl Judl 
Commf-r , Sind, 1918, PuUications Ou^aws 
of Kathiawar, and The Tale of a TuM Plant 
(Eet-ays on Indian^ubjt cU) ; Deccan Nurfery 
Talep, 1914 , The Indian Heroes, 1915, Ishtur 
Phakde,191^ Address Karachi 

KING, Charles Montaqub, CiI: ; Depy 
Commsr , Punjab, since IWl. Educ . St 
Paul's School, l^Iliol Coll , Oxford Ent 
ICS., 1890. Depy. Commsr., 1901. Address : 
Amritsar. 

KIRKPATRICK, TEMPLE LnEtJT.-GBN. SlE 
OlORGB MaOauUY, K.0.8X, C.B.; Oh# of 
General Staff, Army Headquarters, India 
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since 1916; b. 28 Aug. 1866; s. of late Sir 
George Alrey Klrlroatrlck, EC.M.O., cx- 
Lieut.-Qovemor of Ontario; m. 1896, Mary 
Lydia, 8rd d. of late J. F. Dennistoun ; Edue. : 
Trinity Coll. School, Port Hope, Canada. 
Haileybury; R. M. C., Kingston, Canada. 
Ent. E E. 1886 ; Capt, l894 j mjor, 1908 ; 
Col 1906 ; A D.C to G O.C .Thames District, 
1892-96; DA AG, S Africa 1899-1902, 
D A Q M G , Canada, 1002-04 ; Headquarters, 
1904-06 , G. S 0., l8t Gr , India, 1906-10 ; 
served S Africa, 1899-1902, Eur. War, 
1914-16 (from. Maj -Gen ) , passed Staff 
Coll , Insp -Gen , Force of Au-itralia, 1910-14 , 
Dir Mil Ope rations, India, 1914-16. Address 
Army Headquarters, Simla 

KISHENGARH, H H MAHARA.TA ADHmAJ 
Maharaja Madansingh Bahadur, K.C.SI.. 
K C 1 E ,6 Nov 1884 , s father, late Maha- 
raja Sir Sardul Singh Bahadur, GCIE , cr 
1892, m 2nd d oi pnsent chief of Udaipur, 
served European War, 1914-16, Address. 
Klshengarh, Rajputana 

KISHEN PERSHAD, RaJAYan-I-Rajah 
Maharajah Bahadur, Yaminus-Sultanat, 
Sm. GCIE, KCIE , Prime Mm oi State 
of Hyderabad, 1901-12, b 28 Jan 1864; m 
four 8 Educ . Nizam Coll , Hyderabad. 
Min of Mil Dept , 1893-1901 Decorated 
for services rendi red to the Hyderabad 
State Address City Palace, Hyderabad 
Deccan 

KITCHEN, Arthur James Warburton, C I.E., 
ICS, Depy Commsr Lyallpur, Punjab, 
since 1904, b 31 Jan 1870, Educ 'Clifton 
Coll, Punbroke Coll Cambridge (BA) 
Ent ICS, 1893 Address Lyallpur 
Punjab 

KITSON, Major-General Sm Gerald 
CHARLES, KCVO CBCM't evo; 
Commdg 2nd Div India since 1912 , b 6 Oct. 
1856 Educ Winchester Ent Array, 1875 
Lit ut -Col 1896, D A A G , Meerut, 1890-1892, 
A AG Umballa, 1892-94, 8cr\od Manipur, 
1891 , Staff Coll 1885-86 late Commdt of 
R M C King ton, Canada , Mil Att. Brit 
Fmb Washington , Commdt of R M C , 
Sandhurst, 1902-07 , Commdg Brig , Jubbul- 
pore, 1907 , Jullundur, 1908, Q M G . India, 
1PO9-12 Address Rawalpindi 

KNIGHT, Maj -Gen Wyndham Charles, 
CSI, CB, DSO, Commdg l^mbay 
Brigade , b 30 Nov 1863 , Educ . 
Cheltenham Ser\'ed N -W F . 1897; Moh- 
mand Exp as Road CJommdt., Tlrah, 1897-98 
S African War, 1900-03 ; Ch staff officer. 
Imp Yeomanry Address • Queen's Road, 
Bombay. 

KNOWLES, Lt-col John George, CTE, 
VD Commdt Surma Valley L H , Hon. 
ADC to Viceroy and Govr.-Gen., Cachar; 
tea planter Address Surma Valley, Cachar 
Assam 

KNOX, Lt-Col Stuart George, C.I.E. ; 
Sen. Jud Offi ,Ind Exp Fee.; 6 7 Oct 1860 
s. of Sir Geoige Edward Knox. m. 1898 
Ethel Laura, $ surv. d. of Et Hon Shr John 
Edge • two f. Edw. : EBpabeth ColLGneni- 
sey Bepton Sob., EH.0., Sandhurst. Ent 
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Army, 1888 ; Capt I A, 1899; Major, 1900, 
served operations in Mekran, 1898 (despat- 
ches). Address' Basra, Mesopotamia 

KOLHAPUR, H. H Sm Shahtt Chhatrapati, 
Maharaja^of, * eCIE, GCSI.GCVO, 
LL D { Camb) , Hon CJol in Brit Army , 
Hon Col 103rd Mahratta L I , 6 26th June 
1874; adopted on 17th March 1884, 
from Kagal Chief’s family, being natural 
born son of Jayamngrao Ghatge Sar^arao 
Vazarat Ma-ab Chief oi Kagal , m I>akshml- 
bai S iheb ad oi sister of H H late Ganapatrao 
Gaikwad, Maharaja of Baroda , two s one d 
Edve . . private ly under a European tutor 
and guardian, Mr S M Fraser, Bajlnimar 
Coll jRajkote Has been administering 
affairs of Kolhapur State from 2nd April 
1894 Decorated for loyalty, good govern- 
ment and in recognition of dignity oi house 
Has salute of 21 guns Address . Kolhapur. 

KOTAH, H H Major Sm Umed Sinoh 
Bahadur, Mahaiuo of, G C S I , G c 1 L , 
K C S I , Hon Lt -Col m Army , Hon 
Major, 42nd Deoil Ib gt , b. 1873, & 1889 
Address Kotah Kajputaua. 

KOTLA, Hon Baja Kushalpalsingh of, 
MA (Cal), LLB (All), LL D , PhD, 
T\r B A S , r B S L , F B O S , F B His, S, 
M B Kum S , F B 8 A , MBAS, etc , 
b 15 Dec 1872, s to Kotla estate > 190r> 
Mem of U P Leg Conn, <-1000 1909 Mem 
of Imp Leg Coun as Bep of landed aristo- 
cracy of Prov of Agra, 1913, Sp Mag , Vue - 
Chairman of Agra Dist Bd , Chairman of 
Firozabad Mun , trustee and M( m ol Mana- 
ging Comm of Agra Coll Address Kot>a 
Fort, r 0 Kotla, Dist Agia, U P 

KUTCH, H H Maharaja Dhhiaj IMirzan 
lllAHARAO SHRI KHENGARJI SAWAI BaHADUK 
OF, G C S I , G C I E , 6 16 Aug 18C7 , s 
1876 , m 1884 Address The Pahicc Bhuj 
Kutch 

LAHORE, Bishop of, since 1913, Bt Rev 
Henry Bickersteth Durrant, MA,DD 
Educ Highgate Sch , Pembroke Coll , Camb , 
Cli Miss Coll , I'lmgton Curate of St 
Matthew’s, East Stonehousc, 1894-95, 
CMS Missionary, Lucknow, 1896 , St 
John’s C/oll , Agra, 1897 Vicc-Prm , 1900, 
Prm., 1911 , Fello\> , Allahabad Univ , 1906 , 
served European War, Mesopotamia (Kut-el- 
Amara), 1915 (desiiatches) Address . Bis- 
hops bourne, Lahore 

LAKHTAB, Chiff of, Thakor Karan Singhi 
VAJ mAJJi, CP I , 1911 , b 1846 Address. 
Lakhtar, Kathia^\al Agency, Bombay 

LATIF, Camrudin AMmuDiN Abdul, BA,, 
Mem. of Sec of State’s Adv Comm for 
Ind “Students; b Cambay, 28 'tpt 1856, 
Educ, : Elphinstone Col 1 , Bombay , Bombay 
Univ; practised as Vakil of Consular Courts, 
Zanzibar and Mombassa, 1880 93 , Legal 
Adviser to BUd'-essivc Sultans of ^nzibar 
Fellow, Bombay Univ; JP., Bombay, 
Hereditary Inamdar , Cambay State . Address 
Chowpati, Bombay. 


LAWRENCE, Henry Stavbley, C8I, 
Kalscr-i-Hind Medal., Cominsr. in 
Sind, since 1916; b 20 Oct 1870, m to 
Rosamond Napier, d. of Col E Napier, 
late Carabineers. Educ Haileybury, 
Magdalen Colhge, Oxford. Arrived in India 
1890, Under Sec and Stc to 
Govt of Bombay, 1897-1902 , Dir of 
Land Btrcords and Agriculture, 1902-06, 
Collr in Smd, 1908-13, Cominsr, 
Southern Divn , 1914*16 Publications 

Paper on Indian Agriculture before the Royal 
Sock tv of Arts, 1909 Address Govern 
rarnt Houne, Karachi 

LAWSON Arthur Ernf^t, CIE, Editor, 
Madras ilfu?/, since 1907, b 30 April 1863, 
only sure s oi late Sii Charles Lawson 
Educ Dedham Gram Peh Dovei Coll 
succeeded his iathc 1 as Sec of INladras Cham 
her of Coinn orci , 1892, Sheriff of Madras 
1911-12 Address Madias 


LE MESUBIEB, Havilland, C S I ,C I E ,Mein 
of E ec ( 'ouncil. Bihar andOrissa, since 1917 
h 22 .lun(‘ 1866 , Educ Rugby , Balhol 
(foil Oviord EntiTid ICS 1881. Ch Sei 
to Govt of E Bi'iical, 1909 , oi Bihar and 
0^lb^a, 1912-16 Address Cuttack. 

LEVETT-YEATP, Gerald Aylmer. CIi: 
ISO , VD , Factory Siipdt , Opium Dept 
UP ,sinee 1003, 7 March 1863, Edut 

privntc tuition Address . Ghazipur 

LINCOLN, Albert George, ISO , Begr , 

N -W F Piov Secietariat, Peshawar, siuc( 
1005, & Nov 1861 Addnss Peshawar 

LISTER, Edward, 1 C P , C l E , \ddl Mem , 
Bihar <V Orissa Leg Council, and Sec , Rtv 
and Jud Dept , since 1918 Educ Sheihild 
Gram Sch , Wadliain Coll , Oxford Entered 
ICS, 1893 Address llazaribagli 

LISTON Lt-Col William Glen, CTE, 

M D , D P II , Dir of Bacteriological Lab , 
Pfifel, and Son Mun ol Plague Bes 
Comm , since 1911 , b 30 July 187 > , 
Ma,oT, 1910 Lt -Col , 1918 Entered 

Bacteiiological Dept., 1908 Address Parel, 
Bombay 

LODGE, Frank Adrvin, CIE , Insp. Gen of^ 
Forests, Hyderabad (Deccan), since 1914 , b 
4 Nov 1861 Educ. Eton Ent I F S , 
1881, Conservator, 1906-14 Address 
Hydeiabad, Deccan 

LOHARU, The Hon Nawab Sir Amir-ud-Din 
Ahmed Khan Bahadur Fakhae-ud-Daila, 

K C I E b 1860 ,6’ 1884. Ruling Chief ol 
Moghal tribe. For two years mem. of Imp 
Leg Council and for two y*i.rs Mem pt 
Punjab Council attached to Pol. Dept in 
Mesopotamia. Addr^^ss: Loharu, Hissar. 

LOVETT, Sm Harrington Vernby, Z.C.S I . 
CSI, Mem, Board of Rev, U. P., since 
July 1918 ,6 29 April 1864 Educ .Sherborne 
Sch,Balliol Coll , Oxford. Ent KC.8.,18d4, 
hdiserved in United Provinces. Address : c-o 
H. 8 King A Co., Bombay 
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LOW, CfHARLES Ernest, CIE, BA ; Sec to 
Oo^. of India, Com & Ind Dept , since 
Ang. 1918 , 6. 1869 Educ Rugby , 

Ws^am Coll , Oxford Ent I.C S 1893 

LUCKNOW, Bishop of (since 1910), Rt Rev 
George Herbert Westcott, d d , Edvc 
Marlborough ; Peterhou^e, Cambridge (M A ), 
Ordaincu, 1886 Address Blbhop’s Lodge, 
Allahabad. 

LUITAWADA, Maharana SIR SHRI Wakhat- 
SINHJI DALELSINHTI, RaJAH OF, KCIE, 
h 11 Aug IbOO , S 1867 , a Virpura Solunkl 
Rajput , Educ. * Rajkumar Coll Rajkot 
Addiess * Lunawada, Rewa Kantha, Bombay 

LYALL, Frank Frederick, CIE, ICS, 
Offg Secy , Bihar and Orissa, since 1912, h 
12 June 1872 Educ Edinburgh Academy, 
Balliol Coll, Oxtoid Ent ICS, 1891 
Address Muzzaiforport 

MACARTNEY, Sir George, K C I E , C I E , 
Brit Con-Gdi at Kashgar, Chinese Turkis- 
tan, since 1911 , b Nankin (China), 19 Jan 
1867 Educ Dulwich Coll , France Bac he- 
ller 68 Lettrc s of Umv( rsite de Fiance Ent 
service of Govt ot India, 1889, received 
thanks ot Government of India 1906 Ad- 
dress Kashgar, Chinese Turkestan, tia Gilgit 
(Kashmir) 

MACKENNA, JAMES, CIE, ICS, Ague 
Adv to Go^ ol India, and Dir of Pusa Inst 
Educ Dumfries Atade mv , Ediniiurgh Uni\ , 
Balliol Coll, Oxlord Ent ICS, ISOJ, 
Dir of Agriculture', Burma, 1906 Address 
Rcseaich Institute, Pusa 

MACKENZIE, Major John, CIE, 35th 
Sikhs , Comptroller of Hou. ehold to following 
Viceroys of India, Ikirl of Minto, 1907-10, 
Lord Hardinge, 1910-16, Lord Chtlmsford, 
1916, b 21 S'p 1878 Ed-tc Merchiston 
Cattle Sch , 11 M C , Sandhurst Address 
Viceregal Lodge, De.lhi and Simla 

MACLAGAN, SiR Edward Douglas, K C I E , 
MA , CSI , Sec to Govt of India, Educ 
Depi , bincc 1915, Lt Governor-Hiect , 
Pimjab; b 1864 Educ Wiiichi ste r , New 
Coll , Oxfoid Ent ICS, 1885 , Under Sec , 
Govt of India, Rev and Agric Dept ,1892, 
Ch Sec to Govt , Punjab, 1906 , Sec to 
Govt of India, Rev and Agric Dept., 
1910-14. Addri.ss Simla 

MACLEOD, Jamfs John, CIE , Indigo 
planter, 'lirhoot, India Educ Edinburgh 
fnat and Uuiv of Edinburgh Lt Col , Behar 
Light Horse. Address Lalscnah, Segowlie, 
Chumparun. • 

MACLEOD, Hon, Norman Cuanstoun , Puisne 
Judge, High Court, Bombay, «ince 1910 
b. 10 July, 1866 Educ . Wellington Coll , 
Hew Coll , Oxlord. Called to Bam, 1890 , Offi 
Assignee, Bombay, 1900, Mem ol Imp L' g 
Council, IUO8 Address * Mount Plea'- ant 
Road, Bombay ; St. Margaret's, iondon Road, I 
Gnlldfoid. I 

MACTAGGART, Colonel Charlfs, CJE , | 
In8p.-Gk*n of Civil Ho«p UP , 6 1861 
Ed^fr.: Campbeltown Gram. Sch., Glitgow 
Univ, Ejot I M 9.» 1886 ; Insp.-Gen. of Rrlsons, ] 


1902 , Mem., Indian Factory Labour Com- 
mismon, 1907-08; Mem of UP. Leg. 
Council, 1909. Address' Lucknow. 

MACWATT, Lt -Col Robert Charles, CIE; 
b 22 Jan 1865 Sam * C«mm»r., Oh. 
Malaria and Plague Med Offlf’er and Inspr- 
Genl , Ci\il Ho-,ir , Punjab, Mem., Punjab 
Leg Council. Address: Lahore 

McBAIN, James Anders<5n Dickson, CI.E., 
.1 P , Manage r for India Sun Life Asauranco 
Co of Canada , h 24 April 1869 EducJ 
Arbroatha H Sch , Mem of Leg Council 
Bombay, 1913-1910, Mem, Bombay MUn 
Corp , since 1904 and President, 1917-18, 
Addr»ss 13 Maiine Lines, Bombay 

MCPHERSON, Hugh, BA. b 3 May 1870 ; 
Educ Paisk y Gram Sch , Glasgow Univ. 
Rilliol Coll , Oxford Pa^K'd into ICS, 1889, 
arrive d India, 1891 , Rev Se c , Bihar and 
Orissa, 1912-15 , Ch See , Biliar and Orissa, 
since 1015 A dell Mem Prov Leg Council, 
Address Patna and Ram iii 

M’CONAGHEY, Lt-Col Allkn, CIE, Pol 
Au and Dv Commsi 111 Om tta-Pi^iiin since 
1007, h 31 Alar 1804, Knl aimy, 1884 
Address Quetta-Pislnn, Baluchistan 

M IVER, John Alexandfr, ISO; Si^t„ 
Govt Photo7iucograj)hic Dept , Bombay (5 S, 
Lind Re c Dept , sinn IGOO,^/ 10 St p 1850. 
Edui privattly, Yorkshire loined the 

B C S , 1880 Address Poona, 

M’ WILLIAM, Andrew, D Mtt, ARSM, 
Metallurgical Insp to Ind Govt, services 
lent as MctalUirgnal Advisor to Tata Iron 
and Steel Co , Ltd , Jamsedpur , late Asst 
Prof of Mttalluigy in Uuiv of Sheffield. 
Educ Allan Gltn’K Sch Glasgow, Roy. 

Sch of Mines, London In 1887 took Associa- 
fcoship of Roy Sch of Mines, 1st Class in 
Metallurgy Address Kalimati, B N Rail- 
way 

MADGE, WiLTER Cltlley, JP, CIE, b. 
27 Jan 1811 , Educ Higli Soh , Edinburgh. 
Ex-Prt sident, Anglo-Indian Association ; Ex- 
Membt r, Viet roy V Log Council, Mem , Royal 
CommEsion Indian Public Services, 1912. 
Address Calcutta 

MADHAVA li\0, V P , C I E , D( wan of Baroda 
since 1914 For 34 years in sc rvice of Mysore 
State In important capadtlc's, being 5lem. 
ol Council of Rtgenev, 1898-1902; Member 
of E\fC Council and Rev Commsr , Dewan 
of Travancore, 1901-06; Dewan of Mysore, 
1906 09 Addiess Baroda 

MADHAVLAL, Sir GmuA Prasad, Bt. , see 
Runchorclal. 

MADRAS, Bishop of, since 1899, Rt Rev 
Henry Whitehead, D D , 6 19 Dec 1863 ; 
Educ Shtrborne; Trinity CtolL, Oxford 
(Fellow, Lecturer, 1878-82, Tutor, 1882-08). 
Ordained 1879, Principal of Bishop’s Coll., 
Calcutta, 1883-99; Superior of Oxford Mission, 
Calcutta, 1890-99 Acting Metropolitan, 1919. 
AddreM . Bishop's Hoh'^e, Madras, 
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MAFFEYi JOBV lOADSR, C.I.E.> 1.0.9 ; 
Prlv. Spo. to L6rd Chelmsford; b. 1 July 
1877 ; Edue. : Engby ; Christ Church, Oxford 
Ent I.C.8 , 1899. Address: Viceregal Lodge, 
Pimla. 

MAHATANOBTS, S C. B So, F.RSE 
F.EM.9. ; Prof of Phy lologv, and Doan, 
Presidoncy Coll., Calcutta, since 1900; b 
Calcutta, 18f>7 ^ Eduo Edinburgh UdIt. 
Address. 210, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 

MAHDI HASAN M.A (Cantab ), I.S O ; 
Barrister (Inner Templet ; Dy. Commsr., C P. 
b. 1869. Address: Drug, C.P. 

MAHDI HUSAIN, Khan^, WAHTTO-iTD-DAtrLA, 
Azod-ul-Mulk , Nawab Mieza, Khan 
Bahadur, CIK, b 1834. Edur : India, 
Arabia Travelled cxtensivdy In Arabia, 
Persia, Afghanistan, Baluchistan, and 
Europe; visitrd Mecca, Medina, Kaymiani 
Address Tirminigaz, Lucknow. 

MAHUMUDABAD, Raja of, Sir Ali Moham- 
mad Khan, Khan Bahadur, K C I E , 
Member oi Imp, I/g Council; Pres of All 
India Mo llm League Pre8id( nt of Mo lim 
Univ. Avg b 1877 Educ • privately Ad 
dress: Mahmudabad House, Kaiserbagh, 
Lucknow 

MAHOMED, Khan Bahadur, Nawau Syfj), 
I.S.O. ; Ent Govt Service, 1873, Insp-G n 
ot R glstratlon, B ngal, retired, 1913 , a dis- 
tinguished Urdu 'Scholar and dramati t , wrot< 
The Nawabl-Darbar, first drama in Urdu on 
English lines Address: 82, Tolto lati Lane, 
Calcutta. 

MALA VI YA, Hon. Pandit Madan Mohan; 
President of National Congriss, 1909 and 
1918; b Allahabad, 26 Dec 1862, Educ. 
privately in Hindi and Sanskrit , Muir CX ntral 
Coll, Allahabad EdiUd The Hindustani . 
LL.B., Allahabad Univ, 1892, Member, 
Prov Leg Council, 1902 12 , Member, 
Imp Leg. Council, since 1910. Address. 
Allahabad. 

MALEE KOTLA, HoN. Khan, Sm Zulfiqar 
Ali Khan, K.G SI, C S 1 ; estate holder in 
Maler Kotla State ; member of Imp Council 
reiH^seuting Mohamedan community oi Pun- 
jab; Gh Minister of Patiala State, since 1911 , 
0 . 1875 ; Educ. . Chiefs (Doll , Lahore , Cam- 
bridge ; Paris. Address . Lahore. 

MALIK MOHAMMED UMAR HYAT KHAN 
mWANA), Captain Hon Sir, KCI.E, 
O.I.£.,M V 0„ Member of Imp CJouncil, since 
1910 ; Hon Major in Army, 1917 , b. 1875 
Educ. • Chiefs’ (5oll , Lahore, One of larg« st 
landholders In Punjab. Attach^ to H M the 
Amir, 1907; Deputy Herald, Delhi Durbar, 
1911. Address : Kalra, Sh^pur. 

HALLIK, Dsvsndba Nath, B.A. (Cutab), 
So. D. (Dnb.), FJS>.a.S. ; Prot. o( Mathematlos, 
Presid ncy CoJl.,Brngal ,since 1908 ; b. Ben al 
1880. Educ. : St. Xavier’s Coll , Calcutta , 
Univ. OoU . London., Peteriioose, Cambridge i 
Publications . Numerous works on Mathe- 
matics. Address ; Astronomical Observa- 1 
toryi Presidency College , Calcutta, j 


MALLIK, Manmath 0.; b. Oct. 1S5S; called 
to Bar, 1875; contested (L) St. Georges 
Hanover Square, 1906; Oxbridge Division, 
1910; Fellow, Zoological Society of London 
Address * 241 Ix>wer Circular Road, Calcutta. 

MANIPUR, Raja Chuba Chand, Raja op, 
b 1886; 1891. State lun area of 8,000 sq. 

miles, and a population of 284,465. Salute 
11 guns. Address Ma lipur, Absam 

MANGALORE, R. C Bishop of; sse Perini 

MANN, HarOT-d Hart. D 8e , P I.C , F.F..S , 
Principal, Acricultural College, Poona and 
Agrhultnral Chemist to Govt of Bombav, 
sinee 190 ; fc. 16 Oct 1872; Edue, 
Elmfield Sch., York; Yorkshire (Joll , Leedg, 
Pasteur Inst, Pari-^ CJhemlcal A^st for 
R search to R. A S 1895-98 , Scl'mtiflc Offl-'or 
to Ind Tea A^soc , Calcutta, 1900-07 PuUx 
cations • Numerou , on qui^stions relating to 
tea culture and manufacture , and many other 
Indian agricultural questions (with Sir G 
Watt), The Pest and Blights'of the Tia Plant, 
also on sociological subjects. Address 
Agricultural Colicgt , Poona 

HARRIS, Sir William Sinclair, K.CIB, 
Joint Secy , Govt of India, Horae Di pt 
b 1873 , Educ. Wanganui , N Z ; Cant'^rbury 
Coll, NZ ; Christ Church > Oxford Passed 
ICS , op n, 1895, Under 3'*c. to Govt of 
India, 1901 , Dy S c to Govt, ol India, 1904, 
servict lent to Transvaal Govt., 1906, CS 
Commsr, Transvaal, 1907; Ag S cy to 
Govt 01 India, Home Depart , March to May 
1913, A' Insp-G.n ol Police, UP 1916, 
Sp(C duty in connection with Montagu- 
Ch linsford Ridorms Scheme, 1917-18. 
Address Simla 

MARTEN, Hon. Mr Justice Ambrbson 
Barrington, LLD , M A. ; Puisne Judge of 
Bombay High Court, dnee 1916 , b 8 Dec 
1870; e 8 ol late Sir Alfred Marten, K.G 
M P Educ . Eton , Trinity (Jollege , Camb 
ridge (Ist Class Law Tripos) , Called to Bar 
Inner Temple, 1895; Mem. of Bar Council, 
1909-10 , practised in CJhancery Division , 
1916. Address. High Court, Bombay. 

MASANI, Rustom Pestonji, MA , J. P, 
Kaiser-l-Hlnd Silver Medal ; Mun. S c , 
Bombay , b 23 S^ptr. 1876 Educ. : New 
11 S and Elphiostone Coll Jt. Propr 
and Editor of Oup Sup. (1898) ; Editor of 
Engtibh columns ol Kaiser-t~H%nd (1899-1900), 
Editor, Indian Spectator (1901-02). Was Hon. 
Sec to Bombay Food Prices CJommlttee 
(1914-17), Publications — English; CWW 
Protection , Folklore of Wt 11s. Guuurati 
Dolalno Upayoq (Use of Wealth); Ohami 
tafha nishalnt keluvni (Home and School 
education), Jamukh mala ( H( alth series) ; and 
Dovih named Abi/ssiniano Habshi: Bodhbi 
Ohondra Chat. Address : Versova {Ha 
AndheriStaUoni. 

MAUDE, Walter, C.8.L; Edise.: Righaate 
Sch., BalliolCoH Oxford. Ent. L0.8., ifiSl, 
Commissioner, 1905; Mem., Board ofEoV', 
Bi^r and Orissa, 1912-17; Mem., Exec. 
Council, since, 1017 ; Mem , Prov. Leg. 
Council, Address. Ranchi. 
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,^[AW, WlLLUM Nawton, CIE., ICS , 
Offge C mmsr , N^rbudda Dir C P., Rlncc 
Feb. 1018 , b 1 Aug 1869 ; Educ Wesloy 
Coll, Shfffidd; St.John's Coll, Cambridge 
(BA)., Ent ICS, 1893, in Secretariat 
respretively. as thW, second, and Chief 
Secretary, 1906-12 Address Hoshangabad 

MAXWELL, Sir William, KOI.E, CI.E. 
M.V.O , lately Dir( ctor-G neral of Posts and 
Telegraphs, b 3 Jan, 1870, m 1894, Eliza- 
beth, a Of D Harper Educ Qu-en’s Coll, 
Blfast; Trinity Coll , Dublin Ent ICS, 
1889 ; Add Mem of Viceroy’s (Council 
Address Simla, India Club East India 
United Service 

MEABES, J Willoughby, F B A S , M Inst 
C.E , M I E E ; Electrical Adv to Govt of 
India, since 1904 , 6 1871 Educ Winches- 
ter, Univ Coll, London. Address Electrical 
Adviser’s Oflace, Simla 

MEHTA, Khan Bahadur, Sir Bezonji Dada- 
BHOY, Kt Address Nagpur 

MEHTA, Manubhai Nanshandkar, MA, 
LL.B ; Dlwan (Prime Ministi r) of Baroda 
since 1916 ; b 22 July 1868 , Educ Elphin- 
stone Coll , Bombay Priv SlC to Gackwar, 
1899-1905, B V Min and First Counsellor, 
1914-16 Address Baroda. 

MEHTA, Boostumjee Dhunjeebhoy, JP , 
CIE; Merchant , Sheriff of Calcutta, 1893 , ' 
Consul for Persia at Calcutta, 1899-1904, 
Address 9, Bainey Paik, Ballygungc, 
Calcutta. 

MEKBAN, Nazim of, C I E , a tubal chief of 
Baluchistan, whose territory forms the 
northan littoral of Gull of Oman Arf- 
dress , Mekran, Baluchistan 

MEBEDITH, Bichard, CIE. Dy Dir.-Gcn 
(Tel Traffic), 1914-18, Ch. Eng, 
Telegraphs, Smla,1918 b 21 May 1867 , 
e s of late Sir James Cn ed Meredith Educ 
Bwal Sch , Armagh , Trinity Coll , Dublin , 
BXE Coll Address. Simla • 

MESSENT, Philip Glyn, M Inst C E , C I E , 
Chief Engineer, Bombay Port Trust 
b 26 June 1862 Educ * Charterhouse 
Articled pupil and Assistant to his lather 
Philip J. Me8‘ ent, M Inst C.E. Ch. Eng 
to Tyne Improvement Commissioners, 
1880-84 ; Asst Eng to Bombay 
Port Trust, 1884-99, Ch Eng. since 1899, 
has earned out many important works, 
including Alexandra Dock (60 acrcsl and 
Hughes Dry Dock, also construction of 
Port Trust B^ilway and Mazagon-Sewr^c 
Beclamation. Address Bombay Port Trust, 
Bombay, ^ 

MESTON, SIR James scobgie, K C S I., C.S.I., 
LL.D. (Aberdeen), VJ). ; Lleut.-Governor, 
United ^vinceB, Agra and Oudb, 1912-18; 
Finance Mem., Govt oi India, 1918; b. 12 
June 1866 ; m. 1891, Jeanie (a Lady of Grace, 
St. Jdim of Jerusalem); 0 . d. of James 
McDonald ; one s Educ. : Grammar Scb.«and 
Univ. Aber. Balllol Oxfoni Ent. fc.S 
1885; Fin, ^c, tp G^. U. P., 18^1903, 


Adviser to Govts, of Cape Colony and Trans- 
vaal on-civil service reform, 1004-06 ; Temp. 
Fin Mora of Viceroy’s Counoil, 1908; Sec 
to Fin Dept , Govt of India, 1906-1912 ; a 
1 epresentati ve of India, ^ Imp. War Con, 
1917 Address Delhi and^SlmlX 

MEULEMAN, MOST Rev Brick, S J. ; Catholic 
Archbi hop of Calcutta, since 1902 ; b. Ghent, 
1 March 1862. Educ pt Barbe's Coll , 
Ghent. .Joined Soc of Jesus, 1879; no- 
minati d Sup rior ot J' suit Mission In Bengal, 
1900. Address Calcutta 

MILLER, Henry, CIE, Mem , Leg. Council, 
Assam Address Shillong, Assam. 

MILLER, Sir Thom;«s Fredbeiok Dawson, Kt , 
KC , Cli Ju tlce of Patna High Ck>urt, since 
1917 , b. Dec 1867 , Educ * Durham Sch 
and Trinity Coll , Oxtord, Bar, Inner Temple, 
1891 Address High Court, Patua. 

MINCHIN, Lt ('o(. Alfred Beckett, 0 1.E. ; 
Ist A^st B«*sident, Hyderabad, since 1908; 
b 3 Dec 1870 Ent army, 1891 ; Captain, 
1901 , Major, 1909 , serve d I-azai Exp , 1892 ; 
Chitral B 1 For , 1895 , Malakand and Swat , 
1897 , Asot to Gov -G nl’s, Ag ut, Bajputana, 
1898-1904, Pol Ag Bund Ikund, 1902; 
Sec to Gov of India, For Dept., 1908. 
Address Hyderabad 

MINCHIN, Lt -Col Charles Frederick, 
DSO, Div and Sess Judge, Dcrajat, since 
1911; 5 2^ Sept 1862, Educ Chiltinham US. 
Coll , Westward Ho , B. M C , Sandhurst. 
Joined Ind Staff Corps, 1886, Pol. Ag. Dir, 
Swat, Chitral, N -W P Prov , 1907-08, D.V. 
Commsr , Banuu, 1908*11, served with 8 
African F F , 1899 1902 , Address : Dcra 
Ismall-Kluin. 

MITBA, Sarada Charan, MA, B.L ; b 
19 Dec 1848 Educ Hare Sch Presidency 
Coll , Calcutta, offleiatt d as Judge of Cal- 
cutta High Court, 1902; Puisne Judge, 
C^alcutta, H C , 1904-09 Address * 85, Grey 
Street, Calcutta , Panlsehola P.O , District 
Hooghly 

MODY, HoRMUSJi Peeoshaw, MA. <1904), 
LLB (1906), Advocate, Hi^i Court, Bom- 
bay, b 23 Sept. 1881 , Educ. : St. 
Xaviei’s Coll Bombay. Mem. of Bombay 
Mun Corp and its Standing Committee. 
Publicalions The Political Future of India 
(1908) Address Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 

MOIB, Thomas Eybbeon, CIE.; Priv Sec. 
to Gov of Madras. Educ : Fettes Coll., 
Mlnburgh , Wadham Coll., Oxford Ent. 
ICS, 1897. Address: Goverment House, 
Madras 

MOK8HAGUNDUM VIBVE8VABAY A , SiRi 
K C I E , B A , L C.E., MJ.O.E., late Dewan 
of Mysore ; b 15 Sept. 1801. Bdste. : Central 
Coll., Bangalore, and Coll of Science, Poona. 
Asst Engineer, P.W.D. Bombay, 1884; Exec. 
Eng. 1899 , Supdt. Sag. 1904 ; retired 1008 . 
Apptd Sp. Consulting Eng. to Nizam’s Govt* 
1^ ; Ch. Eng. and Sec. P. W. and B. Depf^ 
Govt, of Mysore, 1909 ; App. Dewan of Mysore 
Nov. 1912. Ad^98 : Ban^pilore, 
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MOIiONY, JOHJT Chaetres, MA., ICS.; 
President, Madras Corporation, since 
b 27 Feb. 1877 , Educ. • Port Royal Sch., 
Enniskillen; Trinity Coll., Dublin Asst. 
Pol. Agent, Banganapalle State, 1905-09, 
Supdt. of Centus, Madras, 1910-11 ; Addrm: 
Ripon Buildings, jVIadras. 

MONIE, Peter Wiliam, MA. (Glasgow), 
BA (Oxon ) , Maaicipal Coinmi-sioncr, 
Bombay, b 3C March 1877 , hdac • Irvine 
Royal Acad , Glasgow Univ , Balliol Coll., 
Oxford , ICS, Asst Collr Asst Judge , 
Undtr-Sec. to Govt , Under Sec to Govt 
of India, Home Dept, Ag Collr Sec to 
Govt , Geneial Dept Addreftg . 10, Mount 
Pleasant lioad, Malabar Hill 

MONRO, Gen Sir Charles Carmichael, 
G.C B , G C M G , Grand Officer, Legion ot 
Honour, Cominandcr-in-C3hicf , India, since 
1916, coinmdg 1st Army Corps, 1915-1916, 
b 15 Juno 1860, m 1912, Hon Mary Towne- 
ley 0 ’Hagan , d of 1st Baron O’Hagan 
Knt army, 1879 , Col 1901,Lt-Gtn 191- , 
Gen 1617 , Address Delhi , 20, Eccleston 
Square, S \V 

MOOKERJEE, SiR ASUTOSH SARAbWATI, 
Sastravachasp vti , Rt , C.S 1 , M A , D L , 
D S c , ca; Judgi ol Calcutta High Couit^incc 
1904 , Vic('-Chancc llor ol Univ of Calcutta, 
since 1906, b 28 June 1864 , Educ S 
Suburban Sell , Presidency Coll , City Coll , 
Fillow and Syndic of Calcutta Univ since 
1889, Add Mem of Imp Council, 1903-04, 
Fellow ot numerous learned '-ocietus 
Address 77, Ru isa Road North, Bhowauipur, 
Calcutta 

MOOKERJEE, iloN. Sir Rajendra Nath, 
K 0 I E , C I E , Civil Engr. , b 1854 , Edm 
London xMi^'-ionary Scu at Bus i that , 
Prci-ideDcy Coll, Calcutta Senior P'lrtiu r 
lu M. rt'u Co , Calcutta , Me m of Indian 
Indu-,trial Commission , ol Bengal Ltg Coun- 
cil, ol Board of Trustees for Improve mtnt 
of Calcutta, a FlIIow of Calcutta Univ , 
Mem of Court ol Visitors, lud Inst ot 
Science, Shtiiff of Calcutta, 1911, Mem , 
Bengal Li g Council Address 7, Haringtou 
Street, Calcutta. 

MOOKEEJI Radhakitmud, MA, MRAS , 
b 20 Jan 1881 , Educ Kri-hiiath Coll , 
Berhampore, Pr. sidcncy Coll , Calcutta Mem 
of Goveniiiig Body, Hindu Univ Soc and of 
National Council of Education and other 
bodies Address Berluinpore, Bengal. 

MOORE, Pierce Langrishb, CIE, Insp 
Gen of Police, Madras, since 1914, Educ 
Cheltenham, (jlirist Church, Oxford Ent 
ICS., 1896, Prchidint, Madras Corporation, 
1910-14. Address Madras. 

MORVI, H H Thakur Saheb Sir Waghji 
RaVAJI, GCLB ; d 7 April 1858, S 1870 
Educ.: Rajkumar Coll State has area of 
822 sq. miles and population of about 90,000 
Address : Morvi, Kathiawar. 

MOUNTFOBD, Lewis James, CBE ; 
Gommlsaioner, Southern Division, Bombay 
Ptesidency. b 1 August 1871. Edue : 
Dhlwtob CplI. and Pembroke Coll,. (CantRb) 


Joined ICS Asst Collr , 1892 , Manager of 
Sind Encumbered Estates, 1896; Colfr ot 
Larkhana, 1903 , Spl Collr , Bomba; 
1905 , Collr , Sholapur, 1907 , Satara, lull ’ 
Poona, 1913 , Ahmedabad, 1916 Publicatmis 
Pamphlet on the Relations between Debtor 
and Creditor in Smd Address . Belgaum 

MUDDIMAN, Alexander Phillh’s , C I E 
St c to Govt of India, Leg Dept , sine 
1915, Addl M m, Imp Leg. Council 
b 14 Feb 1875 Educ Wimborn 
Sch Ent ICS, 1897 , served m Behar 
in various capacities Dy Sec , Govt of 
India, Leg Dept , 1910-15 

MUDHOLKAR, Hon Rao Bahadur Raivc. 
NATH Narsinh, CIE , BA , LL B , Pres, 
lud Nat Congu'ss, 1912, Advocate, Cerntra! 
Piovmces and Berar , Pres , Amraoti Cit; 
Municipality, b 16 May 1857 Educ 
Dhulia High Sch , Klpliinstone Coll ,Bomb<n 
(Ft How) Pres , Ind lndu=;tiial Conici 
1908 , Delegate of ind Nat Congress to 
England, 1890, Mem , Imp Council, 19J0-I2 
Mem , C P (Council, since 1914. Addreh^ 
Ainraoti 

MULTI, Vasanji Trikamji, Rao SAiiiii, Sii, 

IvT , TP: Hon Magi trate , M( m Bombv, 
Cotton Exchange , b 8 July 1866 Addfe\^ 
Malabai Hill, Bombay 

MTJLLICK, Hon Mr Justice Bisant\ Ki 
MAR, Judge, Patna High Court, since 191tf 
Edut Lniv Col Sch , King’s Coll , Cam 
bridge Ent ICS, 1887 , Aetg Judsi , 
Calcutta High Court, 1911, Piu^ne Juclg» 
1915 Address Bankipore 

MUMTAZUD DOWLAH MUHAMMAD i 
FAIYAZ ALl KHAN, Nawab OF Pah^su 
K C V O , Mini ti r, Jaipur State , b 4 No\ 
1851 , late member of Supit nu and Piovirui.tl 
D*giblative Councils Address Nawab 
House , Jaipur. 

MURSHEDABAD, Nvwab Bahadur oi 
KCSl, IvCVO, Tiie Hon Ihti ham-ul 
Mulk, -ud-Dowla, Amir-ul-Ornrah, Naval* 
A^ief Kudr Syud Wa cf Ah Meerza, Khait 
Bahadui, Mahabut Jung, piemn r noble of 
Bengal, Behar and On sa, .i8th in desceut 
from the Piophet of Arabia, b 7 Jan 1875, 
m 1898, Nawab Sultan Dulin Fugfoor Jahan 
Begum Salieba Educ. m India, undei ^ 
private tutors and in England, at Sherbourut , 
Rugby, and Oxford , has six times been 
Mem of Bingal Leg Council, was selected 
to represent Bengal at King’s Coronation 
in London , is reputed for efficient maiiu 
geyneiit of his estates and public charities 
Addtess The Palace, Murshidabad 

MURTRIE, David James, ISO , Dy. Dir- 
G.n ,Po t Offices, since 1917,5 18 Dec. 186-i, 
Educ jJDov*, ton Prot Coll , Madras Eut 
Govt Service in Pot Office, 1884, Pres 
Postma ter, Bombay, 1913-16. Address 
G.P.O., Simla. 

MURZBAN, Munohbrjee Cowasjbb, Khan 
Bahadur, C.I E. , 6, 7 July 1839. Educ. : 
Elphlnstone Inst , Bomliay ; Poona Coll. , 
Fwna Sch. of Engineering. Rendered dis- 
tinguished service In P, W, D. ; Ex. Eng. ot 
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Bombay City, till 1903 ; President of Bomba\ 
Corporation, 1890, Sheriff ot Bombay, 1906 
Address Giili stan, Murzban Boaa, Bombay 

OTSPEATT-WILLIAMS, Lt -Col CiURLES 
Augustus, C I E , R Cl A , Ch Ini?p ot 
Evplo ive‘> with Govt ot India ^inco 1898 , 
13 8 p 1861 Ent Army, 1881 , Lit nt - 
Col 1909 Address Explo ives Office, Cal- 
cutta or Simla 

>rYSORE. H H IMaharaj^ op, Sri Krishnarua 
Wadiyah Bahadur, G C S I , 4 bine 1884 , 

s lather, ISO'i Invested with lull riihm; 
powers bv Loul Curzon, at My'^oro, 190ti, | 
present at Delhi Durbar, 1903 4rt a of State j 
IS 29,444 scjinrt miles, and has population 
of ne'Urlv C 000,000 Addrc^^ Tlu Palace, I 
Bangaloie My ore , Fern Bill, Ootacamiind | 

MYSORE, Y’uaarua op, Sir Sri KiNTrnA\v 
N \RASIMH \R \J A W A1)1\ AR B AUADUR (id E 
KCIE l>'traoidinarA Mem ot Coune d in 
Mysore h 5 June 1888 ?/ 9 ot late M.ihaiaji 
Sri Chaintuajendia Wadi'S ai Bahadur Take s 
keen interest in wehare o! pe ojile anel ui all 
matters ot e duration health, .end iudiHtr> 
Addre99 jM\-oie 

XABHA, I\Iaiiarata Sri Etpudaman Singh ) i 

3rALA\FNDRA, BAHADUR OF, F It G S , 
MBAS ,b 14 Maie'h 1881 , ,S' 1911 Edw 
priv.ite Iv Ti eve U( d goeM. deal in tiidia 
inel abioad M( in , VieenoA’^ (’eiiineil lOOteOH , 
Pus. of Ind Nat Soc Coulee . 1909, 

attende d Coronation ot King, acconipan- 
i( d by Maliaraui, 1911, made handsome 
contributions tens aids \arious W ir Funds 
and Loans including gift ol fiill^-cquippe d 
Bo pital Ship ioi Mesopotamia Address 
Nahha Punjab 

NAGOD Raja Jadubtnd Singh Raja of, 
h 30 Dec 1855, >S' 1874, dynasty ha<- ruled 
at Nagod lor over nine centuries. State h ib 
au a ol 501 sepiaie mile s, and population ot 
84,097, salute 9 guns Addre^h Nagod, Bagh- 
It Idiand 

NAGPUR, Bi'^nop of, sine e 1903, Right Ru\ 
I'lYRE Chatterton, D D , F B G S , h 23 
luly 1863 , Kdixc Haile 'sbuiv , Dublin l^ijiv , 
ordained 1887 Address Bishop ■> House , 
Nagimr I 

NAGPUR, E. C Bishop of , see Coppel | 

NAIDU, Sarojini , Fe How ol Roy Soc ol 
Lit m 1911 , b Hyde^rabad, De ccau Educ 
Hyderabad King’s Coll, london, Girton 
Ceill , Cambridge Publi lied thuc volunitb 
of po try in Eugli h, which have been trans- 
lated into all Inciian vernaculars, and some 
into other Euiope an languages, aUo been 
set to mu 1 C , le ctiir* s and addre ssts on ^lues- 
tions ol social, re ligiou--, and e ducational and 
national progress , sjie dally coniiecte d with 
Women's Movement in India, and well arc of 
Indian students Address Hyderabad, 
Deccan • 

NAIR, see Sankaran Nair. 

NANAK CHAND, MASHERUD«Dt>WLA, Rai 
Bahadur, C 8 1., C 1 E , Sirdar and Jagirdar 
of Indore State , b. 1860 , Edvtc Delhi and 
Indore Minister, Indore State, 1895-1913 
(except for ten months) , Addreis • Santfch- 
Initl, Indore ; Mohalla Xiassa, Delhi 
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NANJUNBAYYA, II VElPANtmir, CIE ; 
b 13 Oct 1860, Educ Wesleyan Hi sion 
Sch. Mysore , Chri tian Coll , Madras ; Madras 
Univ (Fe How, 1895) Ent service of Mysore 
Go’vt 1885, Judge, Clilef Court of Mysore, 
1904, Mem of Council and Jwlgc Ot Chief 
Court , n tire d 1916 , Vice-Chancellor, Mysore 
bniv Address Malles vanram, Ban^lore. 

NARAINA RAU, KaLLE Dtwan BAHAPXni; 
S, n H C Vakil, Madras, b 1862; 
Educ Govd; Coll, Mangalore, Presidency 
Coll , IMadrav Ent Bar, 1883, Prof of 
Maelias L.avv Coll . 1891-1901, and for a time 
its Principal Address CdIi man’s Gardens, 
Vepeiv, ^fadras 

NARIMAN, Sm Ti^uin BlTTCA.ir, KT , Clurf 
Phy Iciaii, Parsi 1 ying-iii llopltnl, Vice- 
Pu ‘-ide nt. College ol Phv iciaus and feiirgeons, 
b Nao an 3 Sep 1848, Educ Giant M C , 
Elphinstone Coll Fi lUw of Bombay Unlv, 
1881, JP , a Svndic in Medicine, 1891; 
.i Dean in Faciiltv of Medicine, 1901-02, 
nnun Bombay Leg ('ouiicil, 1909, ntem 
ol Pioviiicial Advisory Committee, 1910 
Address Bombay 

NARSING VIUI, H H Set ITU7UR Raja Sm 
Ariun Singh 11 Sahit; Bah vdur of, KOI E , 
b JO Inn 1887, bi longs to Paramar or 
Ponvvar biancli of Agnikal Rajputs , S 1897 
Edito M.ayoColl Imp Cade t Corps In vestt d 
1909, State is 7U sei miles in e xtciit, and 
has population of 109,854 , salute' ot 11 guns 
lleif s Shri ALaharaia Kumai Shii Vikram 
Singh Bilmdiir, b 31 Se i)t 1909 Address 
Nai-.ingliarh 

NATARAJAN, Kamaksht, B \ (Madras 
Univer ity) 1889 , Jiditoi, The Indian Social 
Reformer, Bombav , 24 Sept 1868 Educ 

St Pi te I’s H S , 'I'.injorc , Pres Coll , Madras, 
Govt Cedi , Ivuinb.ikonom , and Law Coll 
Aladias He'adm.i te i Aryan H 8 Triplicane, 
M.idras, A st Editoi, the Hindu, INIadras , 
How ol Bombay Univ and Mera ot 
Syndicate (1918), Mem, Banelra Munici- 
pality, Pus , Madras Prov Soc Confee , 
Jviunool, 1911 anel Pub , Bombay Prov. 
Soi Confee. Bijdjmr, 1913 Publications 
Presidential addre bs s at abovee confer- 
ences JUpoit of CenauR ol Hyderabad 
(Deccan) 1911 Address' The Indian Social 
Rejormer Office, Fort, Bombay, and Tata’b 
Bungalow, Kliar Road, Bandra, Bombay 

NATHUBHAT, TUIRHO VANDAS MaNGALDAS, 
.i P , Hon Mag and Fellow ot Univ , Bombay, 
Sheth or head ot Kapol Banya community, 
re'-igned pu -idi nt hip after tenure thrreot 
tor 25 years, 1912 h 28 Oct 1856 Educ. * 
St Xavier’s Coll, Bombay Was for 20 
years an elected Mem ot Bombay Mmi. 
Corpn , has been Hon Mag since establish- 
ment of Courts of Bench Magistrates 
HI Bombay Address Sir Mangaldas House, 
Lamington Road, Bombay 

NAWANAGAR, H H MAHARAJA JAM SaHBB 
OF, Kumar Shri Ranjit&inhji, K C.S I. ; 
Hon Major in army; b. Sarodar, 10 Pept. 
1872; Muc, Rajkumar Coll, Rajkot; 
Trinity Coll., Cambridge. First appearanoe 
for Sussex C. 0. 0 , 1896 ; head of Sussex 
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averages same year ; head of Sussex averages , 
1805-1002 ; champion batsman for all England 
in 1896 and 1900, scoring 2780 runs with an 
average of 69*91 ; went with Stoddart’s All 
England XI to Australia, 1897-98; served 
European Ww 1014-16; lent his house at 
Staines as ho-^pital for woimdcd soldiers 
during European War. Address Nawanagar, 
iCathiawar ; Thorn cote, fctaines. 

NEPAL, Maharaja Sib Chandra Shdm Shere 
J tTNG Bahadur Rana, GCB, GCST, 
G C.V O , D C L , vOxon, 1908), K K G S , Hon 
Lieut -Gen in British Army, Hon Colondof 
4th Gurkha Rifles Thong-lm-pimura-kokang 
wang-syan (Chinese 1902), Prime Miniskr 
and Marshal of Nepal , b 8 July 1863 Ednc 
Durbar H S , Kathmaidu Entered army 
as a Colonel* Commander -in-Chief, 1901, 
Maharaja, Prime Minister, and Marshal 
1901 , during European War, 1914, presented 
31 machine guns, first gift of munitions, to 
the King, and placed whole of military 
resources of Stat<' at King’" disposal Address 
Singha Durbar, Kathmandu, Nepal. 

NETHER30LE, Sm mcHAFL, Kt , CSI. , 
Insp .-Gin. 01 Irrigation, 1912-17, retired 1917, 
Ch. Hydraulic E igineer to Andhra Valley 
Power Supply Co , Ltd , aNo Consulting 
Hydraulic E glneer to Messrs Tata, Sons, 
Ltd , Bombay , 6. 24 Apr 1859 , FAue 
Sutton Valence , R I E Coil , Ent P W D , 
1880, Exec Eng 1892, lent to Kashmir 
Ptate, 1893-1900, Ch Eng and Sec to Govt , 
IT. P , 1900-11 Address Bombay 

NEWBOULD,HoN Mr Babington Bennett, 
Puisne Judge, High Court, Calcutta, since 
1916 , h 7 March 1867 Educ Bedford 
Sch , Pembroke Coll , Cambridge Ent ICS, 
1885 Address 10, Haringtou Mansions, 
Calcutta 

NIHAL SINGH, Rev Canon Solomon, B A , 
Evangelistic iMitsionary, b 15 Feb 1852, 
Ediic • Covt H 8 , Lakliimpur , Canning 
Coll , Lucknow, ordained 1891, Hon Canon 
in All Saints' Cathedral, Allahabad, 1906 
Address: 2, Pioneer Road, Allahabad 

NOLAN, James Joseph , journalist , Editor of 
Rangoon Times, since 1915; b Limerick, 7 ! 
May 1869 Ednc Crescent Coll , Limerick , 
King’s Coll , London Af st Editor, Hearth 
and Home, 1897 ; Editor, 1906-12 , late Editor 
of The Citizen ; Editorial staff, BUck and 
WhiJte, 1903-12 ; Asst. Editor of Canjda 
1912-14 Address: The Rangoon Times, 
Rangoou 

NORMAND, Alexander Robert, m A , b Sc„ 
Prof of Chemistry, Wilson Coil Bombay 
b Ikilnburgh, 4 March 1880 ; Educ Royal 
H. 8. and Univ , Edinburgh, Address 
Wilson College, Bombay 

NUND Y, Sm Manindra Chandra , K C I E , 
«t;>Add. Mem of Imp Council Address 
Calcutta. 

OBAIDULLA KHAN, Nawabzada Hafiz 
Mohamad Bahadur, C S I.; Ool.-in-Ch Bhopal 
Victoria Imp Ser Lancers; Hon. Major 
Britlrti Artoy ; h. 3 Nov. 1878 : 2nd s of the 
Ruler of Bhopal Educ. : at home 
by private tutors ; A D.C. to Viceroy, 1906 ; 
Cominission as Captain In H. M/s Army, 
1908 ; accompanied the Begum on pilgrimage 


to Mecca ; takes keen interest in education 
is Trustee of M.A.O. Coll., Aligarh ; Address, 
Jahan Numa Palace, Bhopal, 

O’DWYER, SIR Michael Francis, G.CIE 
K.C8.I., ICS, C.SI., B.A.; Lleut-Gov , 
Punjab, 1918-19 ; 6. 28 Apr. 1864. Bdut 
St Stanislaus Coll , Tullamore; Balliol Coll , 
Oxford Ent ICS, 1885 , Agent to Gov 
Gen In C I . 1910-12, Knight ot Grace, Order 
of St John of Jerusalem, 1916. 

OLDFIELD, Hon Justice Francis Du Pre, 
Puisne Judge, Madras H. C , since 1913 . 
b 30 June 1869 ; Educ Marlborough ; Trinity 
Coll , Cambridge, Fellow, Madras IJnlv ,1910 
Ent ICS., 1890. Address. Rutland Gab, 
Madras 

OLDHAM, Charles E\elyn Arbuthnot 
William, K.-l-H (1st Cl), CSI, ICS 
Comr , Patna Divn and Mi m of Leg Council 
Bihar and Oris'-a 6 15 S pt 1869 Educ 
Galway, Gram Sch by private tutors Balliol 
Coll , Oxford Passed into the I C S , in 1888 
Commr of Excise, Commr of a Division 
and Offig Mem of Boara of Rev , Mim 
oi Bengal Tx?g. Council, 1907 to 1912 andol 
Pro\ L( g Council, Bihar and Orissa 
1912-19 Publications A Manual of Arbon 
culture for Bengal. Address Commissioner s 
HoU'C, Bankipur 

ORCHHA,H H Saramad-i-Rajaha-i-Bundfl 
Khand, Maharaja Mahindra Sir 

Pratap Singh Bahadur, G C I E , K.C I E , 
GCSI , b 1854, S brother 1874. Ttati 
lias ana of 2080 nq miles and population 
of over 300,000 Address. Tlkamgarh, 
Bundelkhand 

ORMOND, Hon Justice E W , Judge, 
Chief Court, Lower Burma, since 1907, 
b 13 Feb 1863 Educ Dover Coll , Upping 
ham, N( w Coll , Oxford B.a 1885, called 
to Bar, Inner Temple, 1887, joined Calcutta 
Bar, 1889, Ch Juage, Cahutta Court ol 
Small Causes, 1904 Jddiess Rangoon 

ORR, James Peter. CSI , Ednc.: St John's 
Coll Hurstpicrpoint , Cains Coll , Cambridge 
Ent I C S , 1880 ; Cliairman, City of Bombay 
IrJiprovcment Trust Address Bombay 

PALANPUR, H H DiwaN SIR SHERE MaHO 
MED Khan, Lohani Zubdat-ul-Mulk- 
Nawab of, G C I E , K C I.E , 6 1852 , S 
father 1877 Hereditary title of Nawab and 
ersonal two additional guns, 1910. State 
as area of 1,750 miles and population of 
over 200,000. Address. Palanpur. 

PALMER, Rt. Rev. E J. ; see Bombay, Bishop 
of 

PALMER, Ven Joseph John Beauchamp, 
M A , Archdi aeon of Kottayam, since 1907 
Principal, Cambridge Nicholson Institution, 
Kottayam; b. 10 Feb. 1806. Educ: Wells 
G. S. privately , at .lohn’s Coll, Camb. Mis- 
sionary CM 8. 1891; CNI, Kottayam, 

Surrogate, 1908 Address * Kottayam. 
PANNA, H H. Mahendba Maharaja Yaven- 
DRA SiNGfi of; b. 1893; 5. consin on his 
deposition, 1902; tn. 1912, Kunivwl Shri 
M^har Kunvarba, o. d. of Maharajah of 
Bhavnagar. State has area of 2,492 to. miles, 
an, I population of about 200,000. Address. 
Panna , Bund e lk h a n d. 
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?ABANJPYE, Eaghfnath PURUSHOTTAM 
Prin. Mid Prof of Math , Fergu son Coll , 
Poona, since liM)2 ; h. Murdi, 16 Feb 187b; 
Educ. : Mai-atha H 8 , Bombay ; Fergu son 
Coll , Poona ; ‘’t. John’s Coll , Cambridjre 
(F< 11.) ; Paris and Gottingen , First in all 
ITniv. exam in India ; went to England an 
Covt. of India scholar , bracketed Senloi 
Wrangler at Cambridge, 1890 , has tak<n 
prominent part in all -social, political, and 
< ducational movements in Bombay Pies 
Vicc*Ch£mc( llor of new Indian Women’s 
TTniv ; Bombay 1/ g Council, 1913-16, 
Address * Fergu son College, Poona 

PARTAB BAHADUR ?I^G, Raja, Taluoimr 
OF Kila Partabgarh C I , Hon Magis- 
trate , Hon Mem ot U P J^eg Council, 
b. 1866. Address Kila Partabgarh, Oudh 

PARTABGARH, H H Sm Rauhi nath Si\oii 
Bahadur, Maharawat o» , KClE, h\ 
1857 , S. 1890 State has area of 886 sq , 
miles and population ot 62,704, , salute of ll j 
guns Address Partabgarh, Rajputana j 

PARTAB SINGH, SIR, see Jodlipur, Rtgdit 
of 

PATIALA, II H Sm Bhupindra Sinoii, 
Maharaj\ of , G C I K., F R G S , F R Z S , 
MR A 3, MRS A ,6 Oct 1891, S tathi i 
(Sir Rajindia Singh Bahadur, GCSI) 
1000 Edinc \itchison Coll, Lahore 
Patiala is premier State of Punjab, is 5412 
sq miles in extent, and has population ol 
1,596,692 Chief receiving salute of 17 guns 
Address Patiala 

PATTANI, Sir Pr\bhasiiankar Daupatram, 
K C LE , C 1 E , Mem of Exec. Council ot 
Gov of Bombay, 1912-17 , of Council ot India 
1917-18 , b 18(.2 Ediic * Morvl , Rajkott , 
Bombay Address Anautwadi, Bhavnagar, 

PEARS, StkUart Epuuxp, CIE, ICS, 
Pol Ag Khyber, V -W h Prov , 1912-18 j 
Vice -President, Prov Recruiting Boara 
and Ch Refruiting Officer, N W.F P , since 
19 8 h. 1875 Ednc Edinburgh Iniv , 
Trmit> Hall, Cambrid-c. Ent. l.C S. 1€9S 
Address Peshawar. 

PEASE, Colonel Henry Thomas, C I E « i 
V D , A V S , Hon ADC to C -in-C India , 
Pnn , Vet, Coll., Punjab, ^ince 1912 ; Commdt,i 
Punjab L H 6. 20 July 1862 Edivc ' St | 
Edmund’s Coll Old Hall Green, Ware 
Insp -Gen > Civ Vet Dept , Simla, 1907-12 i 
Address , Veterinary College, Lahore. 

PERTAB SINGH, Sm , see Jodhpur, Regent ol j 

PENT LAND, of Lyth, Caithness 1st !^ron, 
John Sinclair, G C I B. , Governor of Madras, 
1912-19 , b. 1860 , e fi of late Captain 
George Sinclair, and g s. of late Sir John 
Sinclair, Bt% Dunbeath ; m 1904, Lady 
Marjorie Gordon, o d, of 7th Earl of Aberdeen, 
one 8 one d. Ed\vc : Edinburgh Acad. , 
WeDlngton ; Sandhurst. Ent. .^my, 1879 , 
served in Soudan Expedition, 1885 (medal 
and clasp) ; retired as Captain, 1887 ; A.I) 0. to 
Lord-Lieut. of Ireland (Aberdeen), 1886 , 
contested (O.L.) Aot Burghs, 1886; L.O.C. 
1889^; MJP. for Dumba^nshlrc, 189»95, 
Sec. to Gov Gen. of Canada (Aberdeen), 


1895-97; M P. (L) Forfarshire, 1897-1909; 
See for Scotland, 1905-12. Jlen : 8. Hon 
Henry John Sinclair, b. 0 June 1907. Address 
Govt House, Madras C/m&« . Brook’s, Army 
and Navv. 

PERINf, RT. REV P4UT., S J.,*D D \ Bishop of 
Mangalore, since 1910 , b Brandola, Italy, 
Jan 1867 Educ various Colic go of Society 
of Jesus in Aiptria, England, and B*^lgium. 
.loined Soci( ty of Jesus, W 888 , Rector and 
Piin of St AloV'^ius Coll , Mangalore, for six 
jfars, Ft II Univ of Madias Address 
Bi hop's Hou«»c, Mangalou 

PETIT, SirDinshaw Manookjee, 2nd Baronet 
8 of late Frarajee Dinshaw Petit, 2nd 
sou of 1st Baionet , b 7th June, 1873, s 
hi8 grandfather, Sir Dinshaw Manockjec, 
under special r. mainder, 1901, and changed 
his name from Jecjiebhoy Framjl Petit to 
Dinshaw Manockjee Petit , Merchant 
and Cotton Mill Owner , J P for Bombay; 
a Delegate of Parsec Ch IVlatrimonial 
Court 01 Bombay; Pres of Association foi 
Amelioiation of Poor Zoroastrians in Persia, 
the Petit Charity Funds, Petit Institute, and 
Parsec Orphanage, and Clialrman and Mem- 
ber Ol Managing Commltt' es of the principal 
Par ee charitable institutions in l^mbay, 
?n 1894, Dinbai, d of Sir Jamsctjee Jejee- 
bhoy, 3rd Bart , and has issue Address . 
Petit Hall, Malabar Hill, Bombay 

PETRIE, David, CIE , b 1879 Educ 
Abcrdttn Univ , Ent Ind Police 1900; 
A St Dir , C I D , Simla, 1911-12 , Spec, dutv 
xcith Home Dept, Ance 1915 Address 
c-o King, King & Co , Bombay 

PHAYRE, LT -Gen Sm Arthur, K C B , 
C B , Div Commdr (Secunderabad), India, 
since 1914 , b 23 Feb. 1856 , 8 ot Gen. Sir 
Robert Phayre, GCB , Edur,, Cheltenham 
Coll , J( 8U3 Coll , Cambridge. Ent. Army, 
1878 , Ind Army 1881 ; Col , 1904 : A D C. 
to Gov. of Bombay, 1885-90 , A A O. India, 
1901, served Afghan War, 1878-80; China, 
1900,8 Africa, 1902 , commanded Meerut 
Cav Brig, 1004-07, Sialkot Brig. 1908-11 
Address Ootacamund 

PIGGOTT, Hon Mb Ju«;ticb Theodore Caro, 
BA, ICS , Pul mo Judae, Allahabad, since 
1914, b Padua, 26 Oct 1867. Educ 
Kingswood Sch Bath , Christ Church, Oxford 
Ent ICS, Jud Commsr of Oudh, 1911 , 
Address High Court, Allahabad. 

PIGOTT, Lt-Col Robert Edward Pember- 
ton, CIE, VD, MIEB ; Ch Elec Eng , 
B B & C I Rv since 1008 , Lt -Col. Commdg 
B B tfe C I Rv Bn , I D F , 6 6 Oct 1866 , 
Edur. . Trent Coll , Nottingham Hon A.D C. 
to C.-in-C. in India , Address . Bombay 

PILKINGTON, Harry Seymour Hoylf, C I.E., 
M V 0. , Poatmaster-General, Nagpur ; h. 
1869 Ent Ind. P 0 , 1890 , Asst. 

Dir.-Gen., 1909-16 ; served with F. P. O. in 
China Exp , 19(X)-02 ; took charge of ^stal 
arrangements during visits to India of Prince 
and Princess of wales, 1005-06; Ameer of 
Afghanistan, 1906-07 ; and King Georae and 
Queen Mary, 1011-1912 ; Dir., Postal Services 
with Indian Forces in France, 1914. Address ; 
Nagpur. 
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PLOWDEN, Cecil Ward Chioheley, C I E , 
Insp.-Gen of Police, Bengal ,h 18 Oct 1864 
Joined Bengal Police , 1884. Addrehs . 

Calcutta 

PO SA, Maijxg„ iso, b Toungoo, 13 ISfay 
1862, EdtiC • 8u Paul’s II C M Bch , Toun- 
goo Senior M mber, Burma Piov Jud Her 
since 1911 , Int( rprett r to Piiikc oi Wales, 
during Nioit to Burma, Jau Addre'^s 

Bangoou. <r 

POWELL, A, BA, MB, M Ch , Pi of of 
Med Juiispriidi ne( and Biology , Hon Capt 
in Army Served with Lumsdem’s Hoise* 
in S Africa 

PEATT, Edward Millard , Judge, High Court, 
Bombay, 1918, b 29 August 1805, Ednr 
Dulwich Coll and tmiv Coll , London 
Appointed T C S, 1886, Di-it and S'ss 
•ludge, 1897, Leg Eem , 1905, liid 
CommsT of Sind, 1910, Add/cfa High 
Court, Bombay. 

PEATT, Fredeiuor, ICS, Commissioner, 
Northern Dui^ion, Bombav Presidency 
b 4 Dec 1869 Edur DuIwkIi Coll, 
Hertford Coll , Oxford Addnsi, Chahab<igh, 
Ahmedabad 

PEA3AD, Ganesh, B a , (Cantab ), M A , 
D Sc , Sir Ba hbediarv Oho>e, Piof of App 
Math at C,il(utta Lnive r-ltv , h 15 No\ 
1876 Edw Ballin , Allahabad , Cambridge 
Gottiugi n IMembe i ol Couit, Hindu Liiiv, 
1916 Address 92, Uppei Circular Eoad, 
Calcutta 

PEATAB SINGH, SiR see Joclhpui E- gent of 

PEICF, Venerxdle CYRn, MA , Anhde'acon 
of Nagpur, since 1910 Educ King Jidw'ards’ 
Sch , Birmingham, Wore'-dei Coll, Oxford 
Ih'iest. 1891 , Senior Chaplain, 1910 Addrub 
Jubbulpore 

PUDUKOT\, H H EajaMartvnd BnAllU\ i 
Tondiman Bahadur, Eaja os GCIE, 
b, 1875 , -S' grandfather, 1880 State has 
area of 1?80 sej iniLs, and population of 
380,582, and has bi e ii ruled by Tondiman 
dynasty fiom time immcmoiial Salute, 
11 guns. Addrebs Pudukota 

PUDUAIJEE, NofVROJEE, 1st Class Sardar ol 
Deccan, Bombay, CIE , b. 1841, Edw , 
Poona Coll under Sir Edwin Arnold, wai 
mem of Bombav Le g Council , Promotes 
and Chairn'an of st\eral Industrial and 
Banking Compames Add ebb Pudumjee 
House, P(X>ua 

PUE8HOTAMDAS Thakurdas, O B E , Addl- 
Mem Leg Council (191 Of , Cotton Mei- 
chant , b 30 May 1879 , Edn*' * Elphmstone 
Coil Bombay Tru>t’e of Port of Bombay , 
Chairman, Ind Merchants’ Chamber and 
Bureau , Chairman, Bombay Cotton Exch 
Chairman, Bombay Stock Exch Addres'i 
Alalabar Cabtlo,The Eidge, Bombay. 

PUEVES, Egbert Egerton, C I E ; P W D 
retired , b 1859 ; Edur . Thomason Coll , 
Eoorkee , Ex Eng , 189'^ , Supdt , Eng 1907 , 
Ch Eng and Si^c to Govt. Punjab, Irriga- 
tion Branch, 19LM4; retired, 1914 , since 
wactising as Hydraulic Eng and Irrigation 
Expert, dddress , Lahore. 


QUILON, Bishop of , see Ben/ige r, Et E« y 
AM 

EADHANPUE, H IT MaHOMFD 7al\ltjdhin 
KH\N Babt, Bahadur, Nawab or , /> i 
April 18 '9 , Pathan, Babi, Mahomedaii 
Fduc E-ajku mar Coll , Eajkot S brothn, 
1910, State, ha‘- area ol 1150 sq miles, anel 
population ol 65,567 , ;:;alute 11 guns. Ad 
dress Eadhanpur 

EAGHAVA EAU, G Pantulu , Mein of 
Madras Le g Council and Vakil ol Madras 
High Couit, b 1862. Educ Presidmey 
Coll , Madras. Addiess Anandabag, Vepor>, 
Midras 

EAGHUNATHDAS EAI BAHAD UU, DnvAN * 
Bahadur Chaubk, C S 1 , b Nov. 1849 , 
Educ Hume'S H S , Etawah , Govt Coll , 
Agra Eaten d Native State Service in 
Eajputana, yva'i Mem of State Coumjl, 
Kotali, Dhvan, Kotah State, since 1899 
Address Kotah 

E\GTTUNATH EAO DINKAE, Eao Evtv 
Mashir-i-Kiiah llvnyDUR, Madar-ul-,M(. 
HAAt CIE , Pol ScL to ^^,^ll.laja Scmdi.i, 

IS a moinbe r ol ITis Highness’ Ma|lis-i-Khas , 
rinks ,xs first class Saiclar in Bombay ‘ h 
4 Aug 1858, Educ prjyate Iv . Pnv Sic to 
late Maharaja, and yvas Add Acct-Gtnl 
Addres' Gwalior 

EAHIMTOOLA, SIR iBRAirjyi, Kt , CIE,, 
Mem Ext c Council, Bombay, yvas Mem or 
Imp Council, Ah m , Bombav Li g Coune il, 
b Mav 18(52. ddihesb Peddei Eoad, Cumballa 
Hill, Bombay 

EAHJMTLLLA CURRIMBDOY EBBAHIM, B.V, 
(l‘‘()8) IMerchant and IMill-owner, h 27 
May 1887 , Ediu Elpairistone Coll , Bombav 
Prt s ol Bombay Mud Coipn (1018-19) 
Adibess 197, Esplanade Eoul , “ Belvedere ” 
Warde n Eoad. Loiubay. 

EAJAGOPALA Chariyer, Perungavur, M A , 

B L , C I E , Sec to Govt Madra*-, since 1914 
Educ Madras ITiiiv Ent ICS, 1888, 
Dnvan to Eaja of Coehm, 1896-1902 , Diwaii 
or Travancoi e , 1907-11 Address . M^ras . 

EAJAEATHNA Mudalivar, Paicam, CIE, 
Diw’^an Bahadur, -^ervi'd in Salt Dept, sinct 
18(30, In -^p -Gem, Ei gj^tiation, 1896, Men) 
ol Madias Council, 1890-1902. Address 
Madias. 

EAJKOT, Thakur Saiieb Lvkhaji Bowaji, 
b 17 Doe 1885 Educ Eajkumar Coll, 
Eajkot, Slate has are a of 282 sq miles, and 
ponulatioii of 49,938, salute oi 9 guns. 
Aadress . Eajkot. 

EAMPAL, Eaja , see Kutlehr. 

EAjMPUE, Col H H Alijah, Farzand-i- 
Dilpizir-A-Daulat-i-Inolishia, Mukhlis- 
ud-Daulah, Nasir-ul-Mulk, Amir-ul-Um- 
ARA, Nawab Sir Saved Mohammad Hamh) 
Ali Kha]§ Bahadur, Mustaid Jung, GCIE, 

G C V O , A D C , to King-Emperor , b 31 
Aug 1876; S, 1889 W. ll educated in 
Arabic, Persian, and Bngli h , State has area 
cd 892 sq miles and population of 531, 712, 
salute of 13 guns. Address Eampur State. 
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RANGOON, Bishop of, since 1910 , Rt Rrv I 
BOLLBSTOND STERRITT FYEFE, D D , Educ \ 
Cli ton Coll , Eit'anih 1 Coll , Cam , Ordained, 
1894; SPG Mi .‘^ionary, Mandalay, 1904*10 ‘ 
Address . Bi hop’t Court, Rangoon. 

RANJIXSINHJI , see Nawanagar. 

rATTIGAN, Hon Justice 3m H A B , 
Ch. ludge, Cli. Court, Punjab, 6 11 Oct 1864 , 

8 oi latt Sir William Rattigan, KC, MP 
Educ . Harrow, Balliol Coll , OxJord CalK d 
to Bar, lancolnV Inn, 1888, Legal Rein 
Punjab Govt , 1900 , Judge', Punjab Ch Court, 
1909 Address Lawrence Road, Lahore 

RAWLINSON, Hugh George; Pimcipal, 
Karuatak Coll , iJharvai , h ll! May 1880 , 
Educ . Marke t, Bosworth Gram Sell 
and Emmanue 1 Coll , Cambridge' , Le ctiirer 
in EngU*.h and Cla sic“. Royal Coll , Colombo, 
1902-07 , Ent 1 E S as Piofe'sj-or ot English 
Literature, ccan Coll , Poona, 1908 aiui 
1915 , Act Piin , Gujarat Coll , Ahnaelabad, 
1914, Appld to bainatak Coll Idiarwar, 
1917 PiiblicfUions Bactna , I’he Hi-torv ol a 
Forgotten Empire , Indian Histone al Studies , 
Shivaji the Manilla, Int'-noni e be twe'i n 
India and the West ylJt/eess Dhnwni 

RAY, MaHENDP vN\TIf C I C MA, B I. 
Vakil, Caleiitti flis^li Coi.it, ca;-Me m , Bengal 
Council, b Get ISf..! E(fu( Pu-idem\ 
('oil, Caleulti m eel Syndicate, Cakvitli 
I niv , sdice J9!0 Address 8 Kliooroo 
Road, Howrah and 2, Holoram Bom s ist 
Lane, Bliawampur, Caleiitta 

RAV, PiiOFULL\ CIIAM)IU, CIE, T>Sc 
(Edin),Pli 1) (Cal ) , b u Plot oiChemntrv, 
Univ Coll 01 Sc, Cnleutta, b Bengal, 18bl i 
Educ Calcutta , Ediiiiniigh Unu (naduaUd 
at Edinburgh 1) Se , Hon Phi), Calcutta ; 
Univ , 1908 , Hou D Sc Barham Uiilv , 1 912 I 
Dean oi Fac ol Sc Cniv of Cal' utta 1915 | 
Address College of Science, Calcutta ^ 

READYAIONEY, Fm JEHANGinEii Cowasjee 
Jehanghier, see Jehaughn i 

REED, Sir Stanley, Kt, K B E , LLD 
(Gla-gow/, Editor, The Times of iffdia, 
Bombav, since 1907, b Bii'-tol, 1872, m 
1901, Lillian, d oi John Ilurnphrc a ol Bom- 
bay Joined staff. Times of Ind-ia, 1807, j 
Sp Cornspdt, Times of India and Daily] 
('hionucle through 1 amine distiicts ot India | 
1900, tour of Prince and Piiticess of Wale s i 
in India, 1905 00, Amir’s Msit to India, 
1907, and Persian Gull, 1907, .It Hon St e , j 
Bombay Pres , King Edward and Lord , 
Hardiage M< inoriab , Lt -Col Commdsr [ 
Bombay L IT and Hon A.D C to V%croy, 
represented Western India at Imp Press' 
Confee , 1909. Address The Times of ludia, j 
Bombay. 

RFJD, WriJiAAf Jamfs, C S I , CoirAnsr , Surma 
Valley, Assam, and Mem , Imp Leg Council, 
Bince 1914 , /a 1871 Educ Gla-gow H S, 
Emmanut 1 Coll., Cambridge , Enf ICS, 1891 
Address , Si'char, A^-am. 

REWah, His Highness Maharaja Vbnkat 
Raman Singh Bahadur, G C S I ; Hon 
Iit.-C?oI. in Army, 1915, b July g76, 


Edur Rewah. Invested in November 1895; 
Considi r.ible services during Europe an war 
Heir Alaharaj Kumar Prince Gulal>singhjl . 
b 12 Maich 1903 Adiress Rewah 

RICE, Walter Francis, C S I , Cli Sec , Burma, 
since 1907 , ])Iem ol Lt -Gev's Gouncil, >incu 

1909 , Add Ml m ot Imp Council , 
Educ 'Morn on's Aiad Crieff, Balliol CoU. 
0\ ord Ent ICS, 1890, Sec to Govt, 
1905 Address Secretnrit^t , Rangoon. 

RICHARDS, Hon Ciin F JUSTICE, Sm Henry 
Gi.okge, Kt , KC MA , Chief Jiutice, 
Allahabad, since 1*01 Iduc Trinity Col* 
Dublin Call to Irish Lar, 1883 , Vice- 
Chan ol Uni\ oi Allahabad Address. 
Allahabael * 

RIVINGTON, Rev Cfil Stansffld Atlssion 
Priest In Diocese ol Bombay ; SujMit oi 
S PG Missions in Cnnan se-siK aklng dl trict 
' oi Bombay Dloce se , Hon Canon ot St 
I Thomas Cathedial, Bombav , b fjoudon, 
185} hdnr Rngbv , Ihiest, 1879 Ad- 
dress Bi tgiii G'ldag, Dhaiwar District, 

I Bomb ly 

1 ROBERTS, Lt -Col Sm Tames Retd, Kt , 

; C 1 E , M B , M b J ’ R C S ( Eng ,) I M S., 

I b 1\ Tan 1861 Educ Dollar, Lamannc , 
Mieldl se \ Jlosp, 1 ondon , Durliam Coll ot 
Med Ent IMS, 1888 Siiigeon to Lord 
Hardims Cnil Suigi on, Simla W Address 
Simla 

, ROBERTSON, Sm BI'NJAAUN, KCSI, 

K C M G . C S 1 , CIE, Hon LL D (Abder- 
deen), (.'h Commsi , C P, since' 1912, b 
J(> Oct 18()1 Edui J’rivate' Seh , Aberdeen 
Univ , Balliol Coll , Ovloid Pabs<*d into 
1 C 8 18^1, Ch Sec toCh Comnisr CP, 
19(12 00, Sec Govt of India, Commerce 
Dejit, 1907, Teinj) Mem oi Imp Council, 

1910, Spl. dutv m S Alnca, 1914, with Com- 
mission ol Ineiniry into Gne vanctis ot Indians 
withm Union Adilrchs . Nagpur 

ROBERTSON, Taurence; CSI , Pol Sec, 
Bombay, 10J3-18 , Educ Glasgow Acad 
anel t nlver^ity , Ball Coll, ONiord Ent 
iCS, lvS92, Priv Sec to Gov of Bombay, 
1907-08, Sec to Govt of Bombay, 1908-11 , 
Adm , .fuuagadh State, 1911-1913 Address 
Bombuj'^ 

ROBINSON, Sydney Maddock, Puisne Judge, 
Ch Court of Lower Burma, since 1908 ; b 
3 Dec 1805. Educ Here*ford Cath Soh. , 
Bra^eno^e CoU Oxford CaUed to Bar, 
Middle. Te^mple , 1888 , Govt Adv. and Leg 
Riin to Punjab Govt Address 1. Leeds 
Road Rangoon 

ROE, Francis Reginald, Judge, Patna High 
Court, b 5 Aug 18(59 , Edm. . Winchester ; 
New (.oil, Oxiord. Ent. 1 C.S., 18 8. OfiBg. 
Judge, Calcutta H C., 1915 and 1916. 
Address . BanUpore 

ROGER3, Lieut -Coi Sir Leonard, Kt., 
C I E , F R S , M D , B.S. (London), F 
F R C S , I M. S , Prof, of Pathology, Med, 
Coll Calcutta; Pros. Asiatic Soc of ]^gal. 
Eon. Mem. o£ Cam. PMI, Soc. 6. 1S68. £duc« 
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Plymouth GoU ; St Mary's Hos , London , 
Ent. I. M. 1893 ; Milroy Lecturer, R. C. P., 
1007. Pres., Ind. Science Congress, Bombay, 
1910. Publn^tiong . Numerous SoientiHc. 
Papers in medical journals and Royal Soc 
publications. Address : Calcutta. 

RONAXDSHAl', EASL OP ; lAWEENOE JOHN 
LXJMLEY DUND\% G.C.r.F , Gov. of Benj?al, 
since 1916 ; e surv s of 1st Marquess of 
Zetland, /> 11 June 1876 , m. 1907 Cicely, 
2nd d. of Col. Mer\^ui Archdale, late 12th 
I.anccrs ; one s three d Edvc Harrow , 
Trin. Coll, Camb , Travt lied Ceylon, 1898, 
India, 1899-1900 , Persia, 1900-01, Asiatic 
Turkey, Persia, Central Asia, Siberia, 1901, 
Japan, China, Burma, 1906-07 , ADC 
Viceroy’s Staff, India, loqp , M P (U ) Horn- 
sey Divi'.lon, Middlesex, 1907-16 Address 
Govt. House, Calcutta 

ROOS-KEPPELL, Lt -C oL SIR George, 
G.C.I E , K C 8 I. , K.C I E , C I E , J P 
F.R Q S ; Member of the Council of India, 
1919 , Ch Comrasr and Agent to Gov , 
Gen, N -W. F Prov, 1908-19, Hon Col- 
Khyber Rifles, 1909, b 7 Sep 1866, joined 
Roy &ot8 Fus 1886 , Cap , 1895 , Brev Maj 
1899 ; Bt Lt -Col , 1907, translcrred to Indian 
Staff Corp««, 1897; served Burmese Exp, 
1886-89 , Tirah Exp , 1897-98 , commanded, 
operations against Para Chamkannis , 1899 , 
^zar Valley F F. 1908, as Ch Pol Officer, 
and in command of column , holds Swedish 
Military Order ol Sword , employed In France 
1914, as extra King’s M( sscngt r , Pres Ind 
Branch League of Mercy , Knight of Grace, 
Order of St John of Jenisahm, 1916, Piesl- 
dent, l^ovincial Centre, St John Ambulance 
Association. Address : India OtCce, London. 

ROUSE, Alexander Macdonald, C I E , 
Supdt. Works, Delhi, 6 14 Sep 1878, £duc 
St. Paul’s Sch. , R I.E C. Cooper s Hill. 
Address . Delhi. 

ROY, Rt Rev Augustin ; Bishop of Coimba- I 
tore, ^lnce 1904 ; o France, 1863. Address ! 
Catholic Cathedral, Coimbatore. 

RUNCHORELAL, Sir Giruaprasad Chinu 
BHAI Madhavlal, 2nd Bt , b. 19 Apr 1906- 
s. of 1st Bt. and Sulochna, d of Chunilal 
Khiishalrai; S. father 1916. [Father was 
first member of Hindu community to receive 
baronetcy.]. Heir . none. Address . Shah- 
pur House, Ahmedabad 

RUSSELL, Chable^^ Lennox Somerville , 
b, 10 July 1872. Educ . Rugby , St John’s 
Coil., Camb.; Ent. I. C. 8 1893 travtUed 
through Baluchl^stan, Persia, and Central 
A«ia, overland to Europe , Sp. duty in For. 
Dept, of Govt 01 India, 1908-1909 , Resident 
at Indore, 1909-1912, and again 1913-15 ; 
Resident, Baroda. 

RUTLAM, Lt -Coi . H. H. Sir Sajjan Singuji, 
K.C.8 1. Raja Sahib Bahadur of Rutiam , 
b, 18 Jan. 1880 ; S, lather (Fir Ranjlt Singhji 
K.CJ.E.)« 1893 ; m. 1902, d, ol H. H. Rao of 
Kutch. State has area of 1130 sq. miles and 
l^uiatlon of 82,497 ; salute of 11 suns ; 
descended from younger branch of Jowpur 
family, and maintains moral supremacy over 


in India, 


Rajput chiefs in Malwa , ser^’ed Europcao 
War (France) 1915 and 1916. Adartss, 
Rutiam. 

8ABNI8, Rao Bahadur R. V., B.A., C.I.E,* 
Diwan, Kolhapur State, since 1898; 6. 1 April 
1857; Educ,: Rajaram H. 8., Kolh^ur, 
Elphinstone Coll , Bombay. Ent. Educ. 
Dept; held offices of Huzur Chitnis and Ch 
Rev. Officer, Kolhapur ; Mem of Royal Soc 
of Arts, East India A^soc , Roy Asiatic Soc., 
Bombay Br. Address Kolhapur. 

SACHIN, Nawab Seeded Ibrahim Mohommed 
Yakut Khan-Mubarzarut Dawla Nasrat 
Jung Bahadur, Nawab of , A D.C. ; b 
1886, and succeedt d as an infant in f ollo^ng 
year. Installed May 1907 , Hon. C. Captain, 
1909 State has area of 49 sq miles, and 
population of 60,000 , salute of 9 guns 
Educ Rajkumar Coll , Rajkote, Mayo Coll , 
Ajmeic , Imp Cadet Corps. Served G.E A 
in 1914-15 Address . Sachm, Surat. 

SAILANA, H H. Sir Jeswant Singhji Baha- 
dur, K.C I E , Raja of ; b 1864 ; s. oi 
Maharaj Bhawani Singhji, late Jagiidar ol 
Semlla , adopted by H H . Raja Duleh Singhji 
S, 1895 , Educ. Daly Coll , Indore. Stab' 
has area of 450 sq mil<"s, and population ot 
30,000 , salute of 11 guns , Gave contribution 
ol Rs. 50,000 to British war expenses and 
various charitable funds pertaining to wai 
Address Sailana, Malwa. 

ST JOHN, Major Henry Beauchamp, C I E , 
Pol Ag and Dy Commsi , Quitta, Pe^hin 
t 20 Aug 1874 Educ Sandhurst. Ent 
Army, 1893 x\ddress Quetta 

SAMTHAR, H H Maharua Sir Bir Singh 
Deo, Maharaja of, K (’ I E , 5 8 Nov 
1865 , S'. 1896 Address . Samthar Bundel- 
khand 

SANDBROOK, John Arthur: Editor ot 
The Englishman, Calcutta, since 1910 , b ^ 
May 1870 Edtec Swansea G. S Ent 
Journalism, 1892 , Ch Asst Editor, Western 
Mail, <3ardliff, 1902-10 , served in S. African 
War. Address . 9, Hare Street, Calcutta. 

SANDERSON, SiR Lancelot, Kt , K C 
Ch Ju tlce of Bengal, since 1916 , b 24 Oct 
1863 Eiur Elitree , Harrow, Trin Coll , 
Camb. Called to Bar Inner Temple, 1886, 
M.P. (U.) Appleby Div Westmorland, 
1910-15 ; Recorder of Wigan, 19C1-15 , 
Address . 7, Middleton Street. Calcutta. 

SANK ARAN NAIR, Sm Chettur, Kt., C I.E 
B A , B L , Mem. of Viceroy’s Exec. Council 
in India , b 11 July 1857. Edur , Madras Pros 
CoILj H. C. Vakil, Ad -Gen , Madras; for 
some time Act. then Perm, Judge High Ctourt. 
Madras , for many years Mem. ol Madras 
Council, Pres, of Ind Nat. Congress at 
Amroatl : Pres, of Ind Soc. Confcc. Madras , 
^es. Ol Iifd Industrial Exli. Madras , founder 
and for some time editor Madras Review 
and Madra^ Law JoumaL Address : DeihL 

SAO, Sm MOUNO, K.CJ.E., C.I.E., Sawbwa of 
Yawng Hwe, Burma; Mem. of Imp. Leg 
CouncU. Address : Yawng Hwe, Shan States 
Bufima. 
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SABDAB. GHOUS BAKSH KHAN BAI8ANI, 
Sis, K.OJ.E., premier Chief of Sarawans, 
Balnoblstan. 

SABVADHIKABy. DSVA Psasad, C.I.E. ; 
VuK,, B.L., LL.D., (Aberdeen), LL.D. (St 
Andrews), Siirlvatna (Navadwlp) Vedyaratna- 
)tar; Vlot-Chan., CJalcutta Unlv.; Mem. ol 
Benizal Counci) ; Edw:. : Bameswarpore , 
Sanetarit Coll , Residency Coll , Calcutta 
For several years Mtm. of Mun. Corpn. of 
Calcutta, Mem of Imp Lib Comm, T^U'^tee, 
Imp Museum , Pros., various literarv societies, 
Mem. B. I. Assoc , Vice-Pres Calcutta Unlv 
Inst Ad'iress 20 Suri Lane, Calcutta. 

3COTT, Sir Bash, Kt, MA , Ch. Justice of 
Bombay, since 1908 ; b. 1859 , Edur 
Halit ybury , Ball. Coll , Oxiord Calk d 
to Bar, 1883, admitted Adv. of H. C , Bombay, 
1885 , Actg Adv.-Gen , Bombay, 1899 , 
Adv.-Gen , Bombay, 1900-08. Addresi 
Bombay. 

3ETHNA, PnmozE CmiSETJBK, BA, J P , 
O.B.E (1918) , Member, Bombay Legislative 
Council, b 8 Oct 1866. Address Canada 
Building, Hornby Hoad, Bombav 

3EAL, Brajfndranath, M D , Ph D , George 
V. Prof, ot Mental ana l^Ioral Science, Calcutta 
Univ. since 1914 ; 6 3 Sep 1864 Edm 
Gen. Asst Coll ; (di of Scotland) Calcutta 
Unlv, Del, Orientalist C3ongr(‘s«, Borne, 
1899 ; opened discussion at Ist Univ Baces 
Congress, London, 1911 , Mtni Simla Com- 
mittee for drawing up Calcutta Univ Reg , 
19u5 Address 25 Bammohon Shaw Lane, 
Dull Street, Calcutta 

lEGBADA, Bt. Bkv Emanueik , Vicar- 
Apo tollc ot Eadiru Burma and titular 
Bi hop ot Hlrina, since 1008, b Lodi 1^.60 
Address : Karen Hills, Toungoo, Burma. 

JELL, Bev. Canon E , B.D , (Lambeth), 
D.D., (Edln.) , Ft Uow, Madras Univ ; Stc 
Ch. M. Soc Madras, -ince 1881, b 1839, 
Educ , : C M.S. Coll., London Arr, in India, 
1865, Numirous publications on tlu 
hi-tory ol Lsiam. Address Vepery, Madrao 

5ETALVAD, Bao Bahadur CHUNILAL HtEI 
Lal, CI.E, S cond Presidency Magi-^trate, 
Bombay, Address Bombay. 

>EN, Jitendranath, M a , Calcutta Univ, 
Sen. Prof. 01 Phy Sc , City CoU , dnee 1903 
and Ol Chem., Nat Mtd Coll. Calcutta, b. 
1876. Ednc, : Hindu Sch , Presidt ncy CoU , 
City Col. and Sc. As^oc Calcutta Took up 
tt aching as protession Addrsss : 25, Muddun 
Mohua Sen’s Street. Calcutta. 

IHAH, Hon. Lallubhai Ashajum, M^.; 
LL B. ; Judge ol High Court Bombay, Tnct 
1913 , b, 1873 ; Edxic Guj, rat Coll , Ahnu da- 
bad , Govt. Iaw Sch., Bombay. Address . 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

IHAHPUBA, Baja Sib NAHiRSuioB Dhibaj, 
K.C.I.E. ; b. 7 Nov. 1855 , S. Shahpura Gaddi 
by right of Inheritance, 1870^ Address. 
Shahpura, Bajputana. 

IHAKBSPEAB. AlSXANbBB Blaks, CXE.. 
Merchant ipartner in firm of Begg, Satherland 
Co. ; b. 1878. Bdtcc. ; Benmampistetd. 
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Was Sec., Upper India Chamber of Commerce, 
1905-12. Awsss: Cawnporc. 

SHAMSHEB SINGH, Sir Sardar, Sakdar 
Bahadur, K.C.I.E, C.I.E., Ch 3Iin , Jlnd 
State ; 6. 1860. Educ. Jullundur and 

Ho hiarpur H. 8. and Govt,. Ck)ll., Lahore. 
Served during Afghan Whr, 1879-8(L with 
march from Kabul to Kandahar , (%. JUd. of 
State, High Court, 1899-1903. AMress 
Sangrur, Jind State. 

SHAM3-UL-HUDA, THE HON Mr. JUSTICE 
(Nauab Sir Syep) KCIE, MA, B.L. , 
Judge, Calcutta High Court, since 1917; b, 
1864 , belongs to well-known family of Syeds 
in Tippera, East Bengal , Educ Presidenev 
Coll, Calcutta, Calcutta Univ Commenced 

S ractice as Vakil in High Court at Calcutta , 
fem., Bengal Exec. Council, 1912-17 , Vlce- 
Pres Btmgal Exec Council, Apr 11- June 1917 ; 
htld ofUce ol Sec. of Bt ngal Prov, Moslem 
League and that of Bengal Landholders 
Assoc. Prts, All-India Mo lem League, 1912. 
Address 220-2, Lower Circular Boad, Calcutta. 

SHABFUDDIN, HoN Mr JUSTICE Syed , 
ex Judg( of Patna High Court , Mem 
of Exec Council, Lt -Gov of Behar, since 
1917 , b Neora. 10 Sept 1856 , Educ. 
Patna Coll CaUed to Bar 1880 , l^isne 
Judge, Calcutta, 1907-15, Mem of Senate 
ot Calcutta Univ , 1904 , Bengal Council, 
1905, Prts of All India Md Educ Ckmfce , 
1906. Address High Court, Patna. 

SHABP, Hbnry, CSI.CIE, MA, Educ. 
Comra‘<r with Govt ol India in Educ Dept , 
since 1915, Mem Imp Council, h, 1 Juno 
1869 , Ed it Bugby , Ntw Coll., Oxtord. 
I E S 1894, in C P Dir of Pub Inst., E. B 
and Assam, 1906-10 , Address Simla and 
Delhi 

SHASTBT,PRiBHU DUTT, PhD (Kiel), B. Sc. 
Lltt. Hum (Oxon ), MA BT, Hon. M O.L. 
(Punjab), IE3 , Sin Proi ol Mintal and 
Moral Phil in Pn side ncy Coll. Calcutta, .ince 
1912,6 20 June 1885, Educ Unlver .lties 
ol Lahon , Oxtord, Kh 1, Bonn, and Paris. 
Del. to and Sectional Pres, at 4th Int Congress 
ot Phlio ophy hi Id at Bologna, 1911 ; 
Head oi Dept ol Philo ophy, -.ince 1012, 
Calcutta Univ Lect. in Phil and Sanskrit, 
1912-15 , invited to h cture in Unlver ItlcB of 
Geneva, Flortnce and Borne, 1913-14. Puih 
hciUtfns sevi ral work-^ and articles on 
philo ophical, educational, literary, religious 
and boclal bUbjects Address . Presidency 
College, Calcutta , Bellevue, Lahore. 

8IDGWICK, CHARLES Kater Dury, D S.O.; 
Di t Loco, and Carr and Wagon Supdt. 
B B A’ C. I. By : b 12 July 187.1; Educ.: 
Bottingdi an * Wlnrhtst^ r. S< rv< d appren- 
ticibhip, L and N. W. B. Ck>. at Crewe, 1892- 
95, bervtd Boi r War (D.S.O.) ; Address. B, 
B. A C. I. Bailway, Bombay. 

tfIKKIM, Maharaja ov, H. H. Maharaja 
T fCASHi Namqyal: 6. 26 Oct. 1808; s. of 
late Maharaja Sir Thotub Bamgyal, K.CJ.B., 
oi Sikkim. Educ,: Mayo OoU., ^mer: St. 
Paul's Soh.. DarleeUng. .dfISrfM ; The PRlace* 
Gangtok, Sikkim. 
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SIMLA, AKCHBiSHOP or, since Iftll, Most Kbv 
AN^ELM, E. J. Kejiealy ; b 1864. Ent 
Franciscan Order, 1879 , Frit at, 1887 , 
Guardian of Franciscans, Crawley, Sii sex, 
1809 , Minister, Provincial ioi England, 
1902; 8rst Kcctor oi the Franci can College, 
Cowley, Ojc^ord, 1906 , elected life member oi 
0\ford Union, 1007 , Detinitor-General re- 
prisenting Enghah-spraLinB provinces, Wi- 
tator- General, In h Pro\mce, lOlo Address . 
Archbishop s Hon^e, Simla. 

SIMONSEN, John Lionel, FIC; B Sc 
(M anch ) , Prof of Cliem Presidency Coll , 
Madras , By. Controller, Ind Man Board , 
b. 22 Jan 1884 . Educ, Manchester G S 
and Univ , Pres , Chem Stction Ind Sc 
Congress , 1917. Address ^ Simla and Btlhi , 

SIMPSON, Sir Clement Bell, Kt , aianager 
of Binnv & Co , Madras , b Madras, 25 July 
1866 ; Educ Locker s Park , Bugby Went 
to Binny & Co , Madras, 1880 , partner, 
1890, Mem, Madras Ciiamber ol Commerce, 
sometime Trustee ot Madras Port Tru-t , 
Bmetor, Bank of Madias, and Director ol 
local Cotton Manuiactiinng Companits 
Address c-o Binny A Co , Madras 

SIMPSON, George Ciarke, FBS, B Sc , 
Controlh r, Indian Munitions Board , b B( rb>, 
1878. Edfic Bioci sau Sch,BLibv, Owens 
Coll , Manchestt r , Gottingen Sen ntiftc Asst , 
Meteorological Oilice, London, 190') , ]oimd 
staff of Indian M( teorological Department, 
1906 , Phy^iciit, Briti h Antarctic Exp, 1910- 
12 Address Munitions Board, Simla and 
Delhi 

SINGH, Kunwar Mahahu, CI E , h 17 May 
1878. Educ Harrow , Ball Coll Oxford, 
Bar-at-law, Middle Tempt*, 1002 , Kut Prov 
C S U P as Dv Coll 1901, St ii Asst Sec j 
to Govt oi India, Dept ot Education, 1915, 
Mag and Coll of Haimrpur, U P , 1917 
SINGH, Sir Bameshir, G C I E , Maharaja 
Bahadur ol Dai bhanga , Mem Ext c Council, 
Bihar and Orissa, since 1912, Mem of Imp 
Council, 1899-1900, b 16 Jan 1890, S b 
Maharaja Bahadur Sir Lakshumshwar Singh, 
GCIF Educ Queen’s CoH Btnares, 
privately, Lite-Pres , Behar Landholders 
AsSOC Malthel Mahasabha, Bharat Dliarma 
Mahammandal, and also PTes Hindu Cmv 
Soc , Behar Panchayat Assoc etc , Address 
Darbhanga, and Banclii 

SINGH, Lt-Col Maharat, Sir Sri Bhairum 
Bahadur, KCSI, CSI, ADC, Vice- 
Pres and Pol Mem of State Council , h 
1879 , 8 of Iflaharaj Sn Khet Singh, and c ot 
Maharajali ol Bikaner Educ. Majo Coll , 
Ajmer Address Bikaner 

SINGH, Prince Victor D see Duleop Singh 

SINHA, Narendea Prasanna , Major, IMS, 
retired , Consulting Phy^siclau , Mem , Advl- 
feOrv Council, India Office , b. 20 Sept 1858 
Educ : Calcutta , Univ Coll , Loudon Ent 
IJM.?., 1880 , retired 1905. 


1886; Barrister, Calcutta H C. ; Standing 
Counsel, Govt of India, 190o ; Adv. Gen , 
Bengal, 1907 1917 ; Reprepentativp of India in 
Imp War Confcc. 1917 and in 1918 ; Freeman 
of City of London, 1P17 : App. Bepre«entativt- 
of India at Peace Conference. Address . India 
Office, London 

SIBMUB, His Highness Baja Amar Paeka‘'H 
Bahadur, Chief of ; K.C S I , Address 
Sirmur, Nahan 

SIROHT, H. H. Maharaja Dhikaj, Maharao 
SIR Kf-ri Singh Bahadur, KC3I,GCIE, 
b 20 June 1857 , .S' 1875 , Address . Sirohi. 
Bajputana 

SITAMAU, H H SIR Baja Bam Singh, Baja 
O f , K C I E ,6 1880 , dt'seended from Bather 
House oi Kachi Baroda , Educ Dalv CoH , 
Indore. Hindi and Sanskrit poet, and keen 
student of science and ancient and modem 
philosophy .S' by selection bv GoAt of India 
in dclaiilt of direct issue, 1900. Ad^iresh 
Sitamau 

SLATEB, John Sander'?, B A , Bar-at-Law 
Admr-Oenl. ol Bombay and Official Trustee 
b. 21 March 1859 , Kdio' Boyal Naval 
School, Ni'W Cioss , Trinity Hall, Cambridge 
Called to Bar at Innei Temple, 1882, 
admitted Advocate, Bombay Bar, Feb 1887 
Joined Bombay Vol Arty dieted to and 
graiiti d commls^lon 1888, Ag Prot ol HdI 
and Pol Ecou. Jan 1888, Govt Prof of Lavs 
(Senio'-),Dee 1889, March 1895, Ch. Pi sv 
Magtt and Bev Judge, Bombay, April 1894, 
Sept 1905 Admr -Geiil ol Bombay and 
Official Tiustee oi Boinbaj , Sept 1905 Sp 
dutv with Home Dept , Govt, ot India, 
Aug-October 1910 App Official Liqni 
dator ot Lakhmidas Kliimji S & V Co, 
Ltd and Indian Speeie Bank, Ltd AddrebS 
Byculla Club, Bombay 

SLOCOCIC, urancls Sam’^el Aiirei', CIV, 
hduc Alarlboroujli , Irinitv Coi' , Oxford, 
Fut ICS, 1889 , served Madras and C V 
Ch Sec - Ch to Coramsr 1996 , Inspr -Geul, 
oi Police, CP 1908-14 Sp dutv, (iovt ol 
J lid la. Home Dept, 1914-16 (h See to CH 
Cornmsr , C P and Addl Mem , Imp Leg 
Council Address . Nagpur. 

SLY, Sir Frank George, KCi^I ; Cominsr, 
Nagpur Kavec. : Balliol Coll , Oxford. Ent 
ICS, 1885; Ins p -Gen. of Asrric , 1004 05, 
Mem oi Boy. Cominsn. on Indian Services 
1912 Mem of franchise Committee (Reforms 
Scheme 1918-19. 

SMITH, Bev George Herbert, MA. (Oxon); 
Prip of S P G Theological Coll.. Madras 
Sec of Madras Diocesan Committee ol S P G- 
since 1901 , Hon Canon of St George' 
Cathedral, Madras, since 1910; IncumlK?n 
ot ftt Thomas’ Church, San Tiipme, Madras 
b 31 AugalS' 1 , Educ Richmond Sch. Yorks 
Queen’s Coll, Oxford. . Sulivan’ 

Gardens, Boyapettah, Madras. 


SINH-A, Lord Satyendra Prassana, isi- 
Baron, PC., KC,, Under Sec of State for 
iBdia, 1919; raised to Peerage (1st Indiaili , b 
}!6QAiEduc . Birbhoom Zllla Soh., Presidency 
Coll. Calcutta ; Lincoln’s Ian , called to Bar, 


3MITH, Lt -Col John Manners, V.C., CJ.E 
C V O , Pol. Dept., Govt, of India ; Ct 
Commsr , AJmer-Merwara ; b, Lahon 
3(L Aug. Educ. : Tria. CoU., Stftttfwd-oi 
Avon; King Edward VI, Sch., Norwich 
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Sandhurst. Ent. Army, 1888 ; admitted 
Pol. Dept 1887 ; accompanied Sir Mortimer 
Durand on Missions to Sikkim, 1888, and 
Kabul, 1898 , held Pol appointments in 
Kashmir, Bundhelkand, Baluchistan, Raj- 
putana, and Nepal 1889-1918, s(r\ed in 
N -W. F Kxp , capture ot Nilt Position (V C ); 
Address : Ajmer 

SOEABTI, CORNELU , iK'gal Adviser to Pur- 1 
dahnishins, Court of Bards, Bengal, Beliar 
and Orissa, and A^&am, and Consulting 
Counsel J^Jdue Somerville Coll Oxioid, 
Lto and It'rabertous, Line on’s lim Fh Ms, 
Ixmdon , Bacln lor of Civil Law, Examination 
Oxford, 1898, obtained special piivilegts, 
Lincoln's Inn, London, 1908 , propound! d in 
]902 scheme, to India Office, for ( onnectlng 
Lady Conii'-el witli Prov Exec Oovts ot 
India; in 1901 app by Govt of IVngal 
to position she now holds .Lfdress Itoaid 
of Revenue, Calcutta 

SPENCER, Hon .lirsiicr Chaki-is 

Gordon, 1 C S , Puisne Judge of ;>radias High 
Court, sinee 1014 , h 28 leb IhOn Ed>f< 

Mai 1 borough , Kebic Coll, Oxtoicl , Lincoln’s 
Inn Ent ICS 1888 Addr<>,ss B^cston, 
Haddow^ Road, Nungumbaukiim, Madias 

SPRING, Hon Sir Francis Joseph Edwaric 
K C J E , C I E , M( m ]NDuli »s Counc il, 
MAT, honnnt, rnii^a and b C E , Tiinitv Coll 
Dublin , late M(‘m ot Couik il of Just ol 
Civ Eugrs , is Mem ot lust ol Mceh Engis , 
and of American Soc C E , Chairman and 
Ch Eng of Madias Port Tiust , Consult . 
Kug to Port ot Chittagong , b 20 
Jan 1849 Ednc Middleton Sell 
Co Cork, Trinity Coll, Dublin Ent, 
Ind. Govt Eng StTviee, 1870 Pifbhcabon*! 
has written on technical e ducation on light 
railways of local interest, and on the tiaiiiirig 
and control ot gnat nvtis Addiess ‘ 
Madias j 

STANDEN, Bertram Prior, C I E , Conimsr, | 
Bihar Div , C P , since 1915 , b 1857 , Edn, , 
Uppiug’^um Trinity Coll Camb Ent ICS, I 
1886 Ch Sec to Gli Comiiibr 1908-11 , Mem , 
Prov. Leg Council Addr^’6S Amiaoti.* ' 

STEIN, Sill Aurel, K C T E , Pli 1) , D Litt. j 
(Hon Oxon ), B Sc (Hon Camb 1 , Supdt 
Indian Aichacological Survey on sp< cial | 
duty , h iludap! st, 26 Nov 1862 , Fduc. \ 
Budapxfet and Dresden, studied Oriental | 
Languages and Antiquities at \nniia and | 
Tlibingen Universities and in England App 
to I- B 8 as Pnn ol Calcutta Aladrasah, 
1899 , (iarried out archaeblogical explorations I 
for Indian Govt In Chinese Turkestan, 1900 — , 
andin A«ia and B" China, 15)06-08 , Irans- 
lerred to Archaeological Surve v, 1909 , carried 
out geographical and archaeological explora- 
tions in S Asia and Peisia, 1913-15 
Address Srhiagar • 

STEPHENSON, L -Cor John, IMS, Prm , 
Govt Coll , Lahore, since 1912 Padham, 
Lancs, 1871 , Bduc Burnley G S Man- 
chester Univ B Sc. (Lend ) 1890 , M B , Cli B , 
Manch ) 1893 , M B (Loud ) 1894, F R C 
Eng) 1905; D 8c (Lond > 1909, FR^.E 
1912 ; joined I M.S , 1895. Add/^si Lahore 


STEPHENSON, HUGH Lansdown, CIE., 
I.C8 ; b London, 8 Api 1871. Edw.: 
Westminster, Girlst Church, Oxford Ent 
J C S , 1895 , Sec to Board ot Rev. Calcutta ; 
Fin Sc I to Govt ot Bengal , A dl. Sec , Pol 
Dept Adilre^s BTiUrs’ B\}ildiu"s, Calcutta 

STEVENS, T,t -Col Cfcil Robert, , 

M D , B S , Lond , F R C S Eng , Prof 
ol Clinic il and Opirativi Surgery, Medical 
Coll , Cakutta , b 14 Mar 1867 Educ 
Malv< rn , Univ Coll , London, St Bartholo- 
luiw’'^ Address 5, Middleton Street, 
Calcutta 

S TEVJ.NhON-lMOOR L, Cir vm i > J\MF‘^. C V 0 , 
ICS , Mtin ot Bi-ard ol Ri v Bimgal, since 
1911,/. 186(. , I^Iu( J-\Ut('dSc!i E'^«cx, 
Eminanin 1 Coll (\nnb Joiiu cl f C S , 1885, 
Ch Sic , Govt ol Ben_n1, 1910 , M' m-, Prov 
Leg. Counc 0 since 1915 

bTEB’XRT, Alfavndlk (Armk'IIVFI , MVO 
Dv' liisp Gt n , Indian i’olni', Hincc 1909 
Edni privately Addn’ss Siml.i 

STEB’ART, Sir Francis llrctii, Kr,CIE, 
M \ , (Oxon ) paitnci in Gladstone, Byllie 
.111(1 Coniji.niv, M('nhantH, J on don and 
CddUt.a, b Nov 1H(>9 Ednc Harrow, 
M.igclal(n (‘oil, Oxtoid Amafciu Golf 
Champion ol India, 1S97 , Pies , Bengal 
t'hainlK 1 of Commerce, 1915 M( m of Bengal 
Council, 1911 l.>, 1914, Imp Coiineil, 1915, 
Sin iilf ot (\ikutta, 1914 Address 5, Council 
Jlous( Sticit, Call iitln 

oTfLf, CiURiiis, CIF , Indigo Planter, h 
1849 Edui ])ri\atcl> Address Sathi 
Factory, Chum])arun 

STIRLING, (fEORGPt CLMJDICS llERLSl'ORD, 
CIE , Supdt and Pol Ollleer, S Slian States, 
sinc< 1910, b 1851 , Jait Bui ma Pol Dept, 
188S Address Taunggvi, S Shau States, 
Ihji tna 

STOkLS, HOPLTOr^N G4BRiir, CIE, BA , 
J)v S(e , Govt ol India, Fm Dept ,1911-l;i , 
Fin Ml m , Imp Di Hu Committee, 19U-16 , 
Priv Sit to Gew ot Maclnis, 1915 Pol Ag , 
Banganapelli , Madias, Ediit Cllttou , Oriel 
(toll , OxIoiU Ent ICS 1895 Address . 
c o Biiiuy A Co , 3Iadr is 

STONE, Sm Joseph Henry, Kt , C I E , M.A ; 
Dir ol ITibl Inst , Madias, since 1914, h 9 
Juin 1858 Edw King s Coll , Camb Ent 
lES 1886, Prm, ITesy Coil , Madras, 
1907-12 Address Thi Mansion, Nungam- 
bakam, Madras 

STONE Y, Eduard B'^AJiLEK, CIE., M.E , 
MICE , M Inst C E , late Ch Eng ot 
Madras R> (retirt d), 1904 , Ft How, Madras 
Uiiiv Address The Gables, Coonoor 

STRANG^LCN, Thom\s Joseph, B A . LL B. 
(Cantab), Adv Gtnl, Bombay , b 7 January 
1873, Educ Charterhouec and Trinity Hall, 
Cambridgt Calli d to Bar at Middle Temple, 
1890 , admitted as Adv of Bombay H C. 
1896 , acted as Ch. Piesy Magte. , Bombay, 
from June 1901 to May 1902 , acted as Admr. 
Genl and Official Trustee, Bombay, 1W2 
to Nov 1903; Adv Genl, Bombay, Oct 1906 
to April 1915 and from Nov. 19i6 Address . 
Malabar Hill, Bombay 
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STREET, Lt.-Coi:. Ashton, M.B., F.B.C8. ; 
Brtn. and Prof, of Surgery, Grant Medical 
; Dean of Faculty of Medicine, Bombay 
Univ. h, 18d4 ; Edm : Downing Coll Cam 
• Grant Medical College, Bombay. 

STRINGFELEO^, " Henry Parker; Manager, 
Bank of India, Ltd, Bombay, b 22 Sept 
1862 ; Ednc . Brighton G S London and 
Countv Bank, Lombard Street, London, 
1882-1890 , Alliaivje Bank of Simla, Ltd , 
1800-1006 , and Manager, Bank of India, 
Ltd.,‘^ince 1906. PuHvcaixnni Notes on 
Banking Practice in India Address . Nepean 
Sea Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay 

STUART, Loui'’, I.C S , 1st Add, Jud Commsr , 
Oudh since 1914 , b 12 Match 1870 , Ediw 
Charterhouse , Balliol Coll Oxford Ent 
I.C.8 , 1891 ; Jud Sec to Govt and nom 
as Mem. of U P Council, 1910-12 Address 
Lucknow 

STUART, Murray, D Sc. (Birm ), B Sc. (Lond ), 
FGS, FCS , Gool Sur of India, since 
1914 ; Prof of Geol In Poona Coll of Engng , 
Bombay, in addition to other duties sinct 
June 1916 , h 5 Nov 1882 Ednc King 
Edward’s H S , Birmingham, and Birmingham 
ITnlv , lES , as Prof, of Geol, Presidency 
^11., Madras. 1911-14. Address Poona. 

STUART, Maj -Gen Sir Robert Charles 
OCH lLTREt-’, K C S I , C S I , Mem Ind 
Himitions Board since 1917 ; b 22 Aug 
1861. Educ Woolwich Ent R A. 1880, 
I 0. D., 1889 , Dir. Gen of Ordnance, India, 
1911-17. Address . Forest Hill, Simla. 

SUBRAMANIA IYER, SIR SUBBAYYER, 
K.O.T E ; retired Judge of Madras High 
Court; b 1842 Addrest* Beach House, 
Mylapur, Madras. 

SUDBOROUGH, Prof. John .Toseph, Ph D , 
D.Sc , F I 0 , Prof, of Org. Chem , Ind 
Inst, of Sc ; 6 Birmingham, 1869. Educ 
King Edward’s Sch Camp Hill, Birmingham, 
Mason Coll Birmingham ; Univ. of Heidel- 
berg ; Owen’s Coll,, Manchester, D.Sc London, 
Late Prof, of Chem. and Dean of Eac. of Sc. 
Univ. CoU. of Wales, Aberystwyth. Address : 
Bangalore. 

SUKHIA, De. Nathrshaw H. E , LM. & S 
LV. Sc. (Spl); FR.ST, (Lond). Mun. 
Councillor 0001) ; J.P. (1911) ; Hon. Prt'sy 
Mai;te. OOl'^): Del., the Parsi Chief Matri- 
monial Court (1916) Fby-^ician and Sanitarian , 
h. 26 May 1860 ; Ed>tc Bombay, Univ. M( dl 
]^amr. Bombay Univ 1895; Lecturer in 
Anatomy and Physiology, Govt Vet Coll, 
Con, Vet Surgu ; As i^t. Surgn , Indian 
Medical Service ; Mt d. Officer in charge 
of H. H ex-King Theebawof Burma and Suite 
and Ag Civil Surgn , Ratnagiri ; Mem , 
Standing Committee Bombay Mun Corp 
(1911 to 1018) ; Address : Sukhia Buildings, 
Cowasji Patel Street, Bombay. 

SUNDARLAL, Hon. Pandit, Rai Bahadur. 
CJ.E.; Adv., Allahabad High Court ; Mem 
U.P., Council, since 1896; Fellow of Univ. 
of AUahabad, since 1889 ; 6. May 1857. Educ * 
Muir Central CoU.» Allahabad ; Calcutta 
Untv. ; Vice-Chancellor, Allahabad Univ., 
1906-08 and 1912-16; reappointed, 1916; 


Jud. Commsr. of Oudh 1000 ; Judge, AUaha 
bad High Court, 1914; reapTOinted 1916, 
Mem , Imp Council, 1916 ; first Vice-Chancellor 
Benares Hindu Univ. 1916. Address: q 
Elgin Road, Allahabad. 

SUNTH, Maharana Sri Jorawarsinhji 
Gulabsinohji, Raja of; 6 24 March 1881; 
S 1896 , Address . Sunth, Kantha 

SUTHERLAND, LlEUT -COL DAVID WATERS 
CIE. IMS , Prin and Prof of Medicine, 
Med Coll , Lahore, and Dean, Med. Fac , 
Punjab Univ b Australia, 18 Dec. 1871 
Educ Melbourne .and Edinburgh Univ. MB 
Edin MB, C.M Edln. MR CP, Lond] 
E R S , Edln,, Fell , Roy Foe , Med , London 
Address Egcrtoii Road, Lahore. 

SYEI), Sir Ali Im\m, KCSI, CSI , w.m 
Law Mem of Viceroy’s Council , b 11 Feb 
18b0 Call d to Bar, Middle Temple, 1890 
Address Patna 

TAGORE, Abanindra Nath, C I E. , Vice 
Pnn Govt Sch of Art, Calcutta, since 1905 , 
Zemindar of Shazlldpur, Bengal; 6. 1871 
Educ Sanskrit Coll , Calcutta, and at home 
Designed Me moral Address to Lady (?ur7on , 
Casket presented to King by Corp. of Calcutta, 
1911 , principal work consists in reviving 
School of Indian Art. Address . 5 , Dwar 
kanath Tagore’s Lane, Calcutta 

TAGORF, The Hon. Maharaja Bahadur Sir 
PRODYOT COOMAR, KT. *, b 17 Scpt. 187o 
Educ Hindu Sch, Calcutta; afterward' 
privately Sheri ft of Calcutta, 1909 ; Tni tee 
Victoria Mem Hall , Tru tee, Indian Mu eum , 
Mem of Asiatic Soc of Bengal ; Mem , Bengal 
Council Address Calcutta 

TAGORE, Snt Rabindranath, Kt , D Lit 
(Calcutta Univ ) ; b 1861 ; Educ : private ly 
Lived at Galcutta fir t, went to oountrv 
at age of 24 to take charge of his lath- rN 
estates ; there he wrote many of hjs 
works , at age of 40 founded school at Shantlni* 
ketan, Bolpur ; this has been his life-work 
ever since , vi ited England, 1912, and trans- 
lated some of his Bengali works into English . 
Nobel Prize for Lit rature, 1913. Pubh 
cations In Bengali — about 30 poetical 
works, and 28 prose works including novels, 
short stories, essays, sermons, dramas, et< 
In English — Gitanjali, The Gardener, v^ad- 
hana, The Cr*‘scent Moon, Chitra, The King 
of the Daik Chamber; Tnc Post Office, 
a Play, 1914 , Fni’i, Gath'^nug ; Nationalism, 
1917. Address Shan tin ike tan, Bolpur. 

TASADDUK RASUL KHAN, Raja SlR 
K C ^.I , Taluqdar of Jahangirabad , Mem 
of U P Council , Mem. B. I. Assoc., Oudli , 
Address * Bara Bauki. 

TATA, Sir,, Dorabji Jamsetji/* Kt., J.E 
sen. partner, Tata Sons A. Co. ; 6. 27 Aug 
1859 ; 8 of late Jamsetji Nu^servanii Tata, m 
1808, Me herbal, (f. of H. J. Bhabba, Bdm 
CJalus Coll., Camb; Bombay Univ. Address 
Waudby Road, Bombay. 

TAVEGGIA, Rt., Rkv. 6ANTXN0 ; Btohop of 
IG^shnagar, since 1906 ; 6. Italy. 1666. Went 
to India, 1879. Addrm : KrliQtt«6«r« 
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TAW SETN KO, C.I E , 1.9 O , Snpdt., Arrlwo- 
logical SiiTvey, Burma Clrtlo, E\mr in 
ChincRp, Burma, siuco 1906 , b. 7 Dec 18G4 , 
EduG Christ’s CoJl , ().anib ; Burmese and B-'ili 
Lecturer, Kciiigoon Coll , 1882-85 , Asst Sec 
to C}o^t of Burma, 1885-92 , Burmese 
Lecture I, Cambridge, 1892-92 Addret,s 
Mandalay 

TEBAllT, CHAULE8 AU< USTUS, C T E , 31 V O , 
Indian Bolice , ollicidtt d as D> In-p-tJin ol 
Police, Calcutta , b 1881, Edm I’oitoia 
Boval 9<'b , Enniskillen, Tiinity Coll, 
Dublin. Joined Indian Police, 1901 

TEHUI, II. H. IluA Nareniuu Shah Saiiau 
Bahadur, of Tehn-G.uhwal State , b 3 Xutj 
1898 Succeeded 1913 Ediu 3[ayo Coll , 
Ajmerc , Address . Te hi i-GarhAv al Slate 

THACKERSEY, Sir Vithaldas Damodher, 
Kt , J , millowner, b J Dec 15/ 1, Edue 
Elplilnstone Coll , Bombay, controls Ilvi ol 
larj^cst cotton mills m Bombay , INb in ot 
Bombay Council, 190 M(» , I’le- of Bombav 
('orp , 1907 ; Chairman ol M illownei s' Assoc , 
Pf<>s of Industrial Coulee. Calcutta, 1906, 
Dir of many Joint-Stock Companu's , Mdii 
ot Imp Council, 1910-13 Address 
Mahaluxmi, Bombay 

TTIAKUR, Rao Baiiadt r Kasijinath Ki'shau, 
ISO , Sen Div and S( ss Jndye, iNuKpui, 
since 1911, b 15 Feb 1860 Edue Sangor 
and Jnbbulpon* H S , Mmr CVntial Coll 
Allahabad. Address Nagpur 

TH03IP80N, Derrert, C S I , 1 C S , Binma , 
& 2 Oct 1870 Ediir St, IMer’s Sdi , \ oik , 
Trinity Coll , Cam . App ICS 1889 , has ludd 
iippomtments as Oh Sec to Covt ot Biiima, 
and Fill Commsr , Buima Addiess Rin- 
goon. 

THORNTON, Heoh Aylmer, C r E , B \ , 
ICS , ?updt N Shan States, since 1909 
Educ (‘Indteuham , Chiist Chinch, Oxloid 
(BA) Eiit ICS, 1895 Addiess Tin 
Resideiicj’, Lashlo, N Shan Statis 


TOMTCINS, Herbert Gerard, C I E , ERAS.*, 
Aett-th'ii , Bengal, b *21 April 1809. Educ : 
jnlvatelv Joined Flu Dept ot Govt, ot 
India, 1891, Address 9, Riveislde, Barrack- 
poie. 

TOMKINS, Lionel Linton, C T E , Dy limp - 
, (teni ot Bolici , Bunjab, sm< t 1914, Fad. 

j India Police De{)t in JbOL , Address 

j Lalioie 

I TONK, 11 H VMlN-rn-DAULA Warikul MULK 
I N AW All SlU MIjIIAMMAD lllRAHlM AH KHAN 

I liAHAinoi Saulat .Iano, GCl E, GCSl , 

, b 1818, .S' 1867 Statt‘ has aiea of 2553 

1 ' sij nubs and population ot over 270,000 
Addiess Tonk » 

TRAVANCORE, H H StrBalaEama Varma, 
M AHARATAll OE, G t* 1 1 j . G C S I , 31 K \ S , 

I Otll(('i (l(‘ ritistiiK tioii Publi(|iie , b. ‘25 Sep 

' 1857 , .S' 1885 State has anm ol 6730 s(i. 

nub s and poi)ulation ot 3,009,000 Address. 
'Fiavain on 

TRWXNCORE A \D COCHIN .SOUTH INDH. 
Bishoi* ok, sine(' 1905, llT JlEV Cu iRf-l's 
Hon. Gill, 314, I) D , b 11 Feb 1861 
Edue St Edmund a Stb , Canterburv ; 

I King WiHiim’s Coll, Isb ot Alan, Qiii'ni’'^ 
roll and Uidb y Hall, Cambiidge. Address, 

I l\otta>am 
i 

! TROITER, Hon lusTiCE Victor 3ItTRRAY 
I CoFTT'^ 31 \ , Ihiisne .Judge of 3Iadras 

I Higli Court. siiKi' 1915, b 12 May 1874; 

Edui St Paul’s Sell , Balhol Coll , Oxtord , 
( alb d to Bar (Innei T< mpb ), 1901 , joim d 
I N E Ciuult, 1902 Address High Couit, 

' ALidias 

ItfdbALL, Hon Justice William, , Puisne 
I .ludg( , VJInbabad High Couit, since 1909, 

15 Mai 1866 Edu( Bedtoid Moe. Sdi , 
1 Chiist Cliurih, Oxtoni ICS 1885, Vdd 

I Jud Commsi , Oudii 1908 Address 27, 

Staiib y Road, Allahabad 


THCLRAI, Talttqdar OF, R ANA Sir SHeorai 
Singh Bahadur of Khxjurgaon, KCI E , 
Rai Ban li Distiict, b 1805 , m 1st, d ot 
Babu Amarjit Singli, u b ol the Haja ot 
3Injhonli , 2nd, d ol Raja Sonic surdatt Singh, 
a Raja of Kundwar, 3rd, d ot the Raja ol 
Bijapui District Educ . Govt H S , R,ii 
Bareli S father, 1897 , d( se<>nded Irom 
King Sahvahan, whosf Sum vat Era is curitnt 
in Lidia Heir Kiinwar Lai Eima Natti 
Singh Baliadur. Addfess Thulrai, Khajui- 
gaon * 


'I RNJ.R Dr John Andrfw, AID, DPH, 
(Cantab), ClE, 1916, Kais( r-i-Blnd Gold 
Ah dal Executive lhalth Ofllter, Bombav, 
b St pt 1858, in Vera Maigaret J.ambt'rt. 
Edue King’s St bool, SAaliiey , Edinburgh 
Lnivtrsity, ivondon and Pans Formeily 
Al O II LfLt'siti and Rutland County. 
M O 11 Herttonlsliire and East Herts and 
Essev Publications Sanitation in India; 
History ot Plague in Bombay, TubcrculOfiln 
in India. Address Queen’s Mansions, Bom- 
bay. 


TINNEVELLY, Bishop of, siiue 1915, Rt. 
Rev Edward’ Harry AIansfiei.d Waller, 
M A. (Cantab ) , b 8 Dec 1»71 Educ 
Highgate«8ch Corpus Chris ti Coll , Cam , 
Ordained 1894 , Principal, St Paul’s Divinity 
Sch , Allahabad, 1903 , See , C 31 S , Indian 
Group, 1913; Canon of Luclyiow, 1910-15 
Address : Bishops tone, Palatncotta. 

TOLLINTON. HENRY Phuaips, C I E., I C.S , ! 
Dy. Commsr., Lahore, since 1909. Educ ! 
Lamington Coil., Balliol GoU , Oxford!* Ent. 
l.C.S,* 1893. Addresd : Lahore . 


TWEEDY, George Alfred, ICS, Mem 
of Board ot Rev UP, smet* 1911 , 3Icni of 
U P (touneil , Educ • King’s Coll , London 
Ent ICS, 1879, Commsr of a Division, 
190 { Address , AlJaliabad 

TWOAIEY, Sir Daniel (Harold Ryan)^ 
I.C3 , Judge, Chief Court, Rangoon, since 
1909 , b 1864 Educ * St Stanliaus* Coll , 
Tullamore , Unlv Coll , London Ent. I.C.S., 
1882; call^!d to Bar. Middle Temple, 1895; 
Sec. to Govt. 1897; CommisBloner, 1905. 
Addrm : Rangoon. 
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TYAIUI, Husain Badrudpin, M a (Honours), 
lili M. (Honours), Cantab. 1896 ; Bar-at- 
lAiw Ag Second Judge, Bombay Court 
of Small Cau^^ts, b 11 October 1873, m 
Miss JJazar Mohammad hally Edm 
Anjuman-e-Islam, Bombay , St Xavn r’s 
School o aiido College, Downing Colbge, 
Cambiidge. Pructist d in the Hombjiy Hi«l> 
Court Address. Alrnanzll, M.ilabar Hill, 
Bombay. 

tJDAIPUE, H tIT Maharuaii ITaharana Sir 
Fateh Sinoh, Bahadur ok, C C S I , C C 1 B , 
b 1848 Address Udaipur 

UDAIPUB, H IT THE Baja of. Chandrashk- 
KAR Prasad Singh Deo, Chief of Address 
Udaipur 

TJIXAH, Yen IiLSAN f Areluleacon of D(‘nii , 
Achdeacoii In Lahore Dioce'^e, sum* 1910, 
and Supdtg Missionary ol Tol)a Tek Singh 
Mission, b 18^»7 , Ed>u‘ Baring 11 S, 
Batal.i, Lahore Div ('oil Address Holy 
Trinity Church, Lahore 

VEIKA DE CASTKO, Bt Bfv Tfotonio 
ManoeL iliHElRO, D D , K C Bisho|> oi 
Mylapur, slnca 18H‘J , ()j)orto, !8')9 Educ 
Hregorian Uni , Koine Address San Tlionie, 
Madras. 

VENIS, Arthur, C T E , IM A , D Lltt , Edtw 
Edinburgh Univ Balliol Coll , Oxfoid , Fill 
of Asiatic Soc of Btngal and ot Univ of 
Allahabad Ent I E S, 1881 , Pi in 
Sanskrit Coll , Benares , 1888, Queen’s Coll, 
Benares, 1897 , Prof ot Post-Vedic Sanskrit, 
Univ of Allahabad, 191t Address Covl 
Sanskrit Libraiy, Benares 

VENKATASWERA CHALAPATI KUNGA- 
KAO BAHADUR, Maharajah Sir Ravu, 
Maharajah of Bohuili, G C T E , K c I E , 
Maharajah, 1900 , Ancient Zemindar ol 
Bobbin, b 28 Aug 1862 Ediw Bobbih, 
privately. Ascendi d Gaddi m 1881, \ice- 
Pres of Madras Landholders’ A<<socn Lif» 
Mem , Royal Asiatic So( , Mdii of Madras 
Council, 1890, 1898, 1900, and 1002, Fust 
Native Mem of Madras Ex« c Council, 1910-11 
Address Bobbili, Madias PrtsKhmev 

VERRIERES, Albert Ctaude. C f E , Supdtg 
Eng , P W D , sinet 1916 Et/nc St Ptttr’s 
Coll, Agra, Roorkee Ent PWD, , 
Under-Sec to Govt PWD, Nalni Tal, 
1912-14, Exec Eng, Dehra Dun, 191 ">-16 
Address . Fyzabad 

VINCENT, Frank Arthur Money, MVO, 
King’s Police M(da), Commissiom r of 
Police, Bombay City , b 23rd October, 
1875 m Helen Trcvor-Rojier , Edvc Dulwich 
College, and City and Guilds Technical Coll 
Joined Indian Police, 1895, Superintendent 
of Police, 1904 , Principal, Police Training 
Sch Deputy Commissioner, C I D , Bombay, 
Deputy Director, Central Intelligence with 
Government of India, Commissioner oi Police, 
1916 Address. Ridge Road, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay 

VINCENT, Sir William Henry Hoarf, 
Kt , Mem of Viceroy's Exec Council, 1917 , I 
b 1866 , Educ. CJhrist Coll , Brecon , Trinity 
Coll , Dublin. Ent ICS, 1887 , served in 
Bengal in various capacities, offi* as Judge, 


Calcutta High Court, 1909 and 1910 , Sec h 
L eg Dept, Govt of India, 1911-15, M(m 
Exec Council, Bihar and Orissa, 1915-17. ’ 

VISYESVARAYA ; see Mokshagundum 

VOLKERS, Robert Charlfs Francis, ui l 
S ec Railway Board, 1^)07-13, Accountam 
P W D, since 1878, J^xummi r, issji 
Address Calcutta 

WACITA, Sir Dinsha Edui^ji, Kt , 5 2 
1844 , Edac Elphinstone Coll , Bniubay 
In Cotton Industry, since 1874, ioi fl 
served Bombay Mun Corp , (Picsiduit 
1901-02), ior 28 years Mem Bombay Mm 
owners* Assoc Committee, since 1889, au< 
Bombay Imp Trust smee its formation }j 
1898, Pres of 17th National Congress (a/ 
entta, 1901 , and of Bedgaum Prov ConleniRr 
1897 , gave ev deme Indore Royal Commissior 
on Indian expc uditure in 1897 , Trustee ol L) 
])hiiistone Coll , also Chaiiman, Indian Mtr 
rhantH* Chamhi'r and Bureau PuUntdions . 
pamphlets on Indian Finance and Faouo 
mics. Agricultural Condition ol huiu 
Rill ways, CuirciK y, 'L inperance, ct( , 
contributor to leading Indian nev\s|).i|j n 
and journals for the last 35 yeais Addn^n' 
Jiji House, Ravelin Stiv'ct, Fort, Bombiij 

WADDIRGTON, CHARLES Willoughby, iM \ 
C 1 E , M V O , I E S , 'Futor to H II tin 
Mahurajali of Jodhpui , Prin , Mayo Co!) 
Ajmer, 1903-18, b 29 Dee 1865 AWm , 
Chartc rhouse , One 1 Coll, Oxon , Addrtss. 
]\rayo Coll , Ajmer 

WADIA, Jamsetjee Ardaseek, J P, 11)91); 
Meichant , b 31 Oct 1857 , Educ ICliihm- 
stone Sch and Coll, and served apprintuc 
ship in Dickinson Akroid & Co ot London 
Promoter and Director ot Cotton and otlui 
industiial com tins Member of Bonibai 
Mun Corpn , since 1901 Publtratem . 
Writer on Industrial and Economic subji ds 
jmbli-hi d two pamphlets against closing ol 
the Mints Address Wilderness Koad 
Malabar Hill, Bombay 

WALKER, Major George Kemp, cH' 
Fell ot Royal C'oll ot Vet Siirgs , MJior, 
I C Y D . Supdt. C V D , Bombay, b l[i 
Mardi 1872, Educ Warwick Sell , k \ 
C , T ondon Joined A V D , 1894 , transit rn d 
to (dvil, 1897 , Address Poona 

WALKER, Gilbert Thomas, MA , CSL 
F R A S , So D , F R S , , Dir Ocu oi Indian 
Obisi'rvatories, since 1904 , b 1668, Edu» 
St Paul’s Sch , Trinity Coll, Camb (St mot 
Wrangler, 1 889 j , Fell 1891, Math Ltftimr, 
1895 Address Meteorological Oflia, 

Simla • 

WALKER. Sir James, KCIE, ClF 
Commsi , Nagpur , Add Hem , Imp Couiud 
1913 , b 1864 Educ Abeideen Lniv , 
Balliol Coll , Oxford Seived In excciJtiv« 
branch of I C S , in Madras gnd CP Address . 
NagpUr 

WALLIS, SIR John Edward Power, 
JUSTIGE, Kt , MA , Chief Justice, Madra 
since 1914 , b Nov 1861 Called to 
Middle Temple, 1886, Adv. Gen, 

1900-07 , Vice Chancellor, Madras Univ , iw^ 
Puisne Judge. 1907-14. Address 
4^ Court, Madras 
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WALMSLEY, Hugh, M A., I € , Jud^o, 

Calcutta High Court, since 11)15, Edm 
Merton Coll, Oxford Ent ICS, 1801, 
Address : High Court, Calcutta . 

WALSH, EuNhST Hkrbeiit Cooi'lk, <\S 1 
ICS , h 7 Maith 18()5 Edu< 'L'nnl, 
IJriiv Coll , Loudon , Middh' Tt inple , Coiniiisr 
Hurdwan Div,l904, Hhagalpur J>iv . 1007, 
Mem , lull) Comnal, 1012 and lOH , Con insi 
Chota JVagptir Div , 1012 , Mem , Uojal \Mali( 
t'oc and Asiatic Soc. of ileug.il Addnss 
llaiicUi 

WANKAT^EH (!\ptain M\hviian\ Sm, Sin 
Amausinhh, Hat S\hmi ok, K Cl K , h 4 
.Ian 1879, S 1881, E<lii< JLijkumai Coll 
State has aie.i oi 425 s([ ti\iUh, .md population 
of .02,654 Saluti , 9 guns. Addicbs Wan- 
kaiie r 

WARCUJl'I’ON, loH^ rvM;, CIE,^ 28 
Aug 1810 .Joined I’ol Dt pi , Hunj.ih, 
1861 , Asst Jn->p Cm , Kaihvav i’olKt , IhOl 
11 tin d, I’lOO Afkln^s Cilb( it Hous< 
Kasauh 

VN \RD, AiU’UPR Wjllum, M \ , I’lot ol 
riiysies, (Uiining Coll Linknow, sime 1880 , 
b Waterloo, 1 Aug 1858 Ed(« Liveriiool 
Coll , Livcipool lust , 8t lolin’s Coll , Canib , 
Fell and Man ot SvihIk , Allahabad Lnn 
M« m ot Scnat(', Henar('s Hindu Iniv, 191(> 
Address Hadshah B.igh, Lucknow 

WARD, Thomas Rodert John, c T E , M V o , 
Edw Fraadiiigliaui Sdi, Coopa’s Hill 
Eut V W D , 1884 , on dej) with S ist.in 
Houndiiry Comm is h ion, 1902-06, Engineii, 
Delhi Duibar, 1911, Engiiu(r to Horne 
Dept., Govt India, for schction ot site loi 
new uipital, Delhi, 1912, services hut tor 18 
months to King of Siam to inaugurate iin 
g.itiou woiks in Valiev ot M( n.iiu Chao Rhu>a , 
Cli Eng and Bc( to J’unjHb Govt , 1915 , 
Mem , I’unjab Council, 1915 , F K G 8 , 
MICE , MAMCE Addre>>6 Lahore 

W\RNE, Rt Rev Francis Wesley, "iis- 
Kioiiary Bishop to India, since CMK), /> 40 
Dc( 1854. Ina^at Bagh, Luck- 

now 

WATHEIvr, Gerard Anstultho, 1M V , Pi In , 
I Klialsa Coll , Amritsai sinci 1915, b 28 Dot 
1878 Ediu. Bt Caul’s Bch , P< t< rhous. , 
Camb , Bonn , Pails Aj>p to I E B , 1905 , 
Jiibp. of Chlets’ Colhges*m India, 1909, 
Dean of F.vc of Arts, Piiu^al) TIulv , 1914-11 
Address KhaEa Colleg* , Amutsai 

WATSON, Charles Coninohvm, CfE,, 
Commsr , Ajmer-Mcrwaia b 1871, Ediit 
Edinburgh Univ , Christ Chiuch, (>\tonl 
Ent ICS, 1397 , Priv Bee , Cov of, Bombay, 
1909-12, Sec to Govt ot Bombay, Pol and 
Jud Dept. 1912-14 Addreb'* Ajmer. 

WATT, Rev John, M A , D D , F <? B , Priii , 
Scottish Churches CIoll , Calcutta, b 1862 
Educ, Parish Sch , Mt thllck , Giam Boh , Okt 
Aberdeon ; Aberdeen Univ , New Coll , Edlii- 
burglK Joined Dulf Coll , Caleutta, IB^fe , 
Address . 4, ConiwalUs Square, Calcutta. 


WEBB, Hon M dk P , C I E , Founder ot The 
War Ijoaguo ot India, Chaiimau, Karachi 
Chamber of Common c, b Chiton, 1869, 
Ediir irriviitoly Eng.aged in inereantilo 
pursuits Addrcbs Karadd 

WEBB TER, .loHN lOowvRD, Cl E, TCS . 
Dv ('ojuinsr , .Sylln t, A«sam, sime 1012, b, 
B.imhi, ? S. Ill l(S7l Edur (’harterhouse , 
Tiinilv Hall, Cam , Enl ICB, 1891 Ad- 
dresb Sjllul ' 

M ES'l’COr r, Rt Rev G H , see Lucknow 
BKlioji ol 

WIIEELEK, Sir Hknrv. K (' IE CIE, 
CSl |<*h , Man E\(m ('(miih il, Bengal, 
sime 191/ Ediii riuisCs Coll , (’am Enl 
I CS, 1891 , Dc %( , Govf ol India, Fin. 
Dept 1907-08, S' ( , Ro\al Coinmi-sion on 
l><‘< ( niralisaf ion, I 908 09 , Fin sa , Govt of 
Baigal, 1909-12 , ilomt btc , Govt ol liuliaj 
1«)I2 16 

WIM'I’E MaTOR iKIDERK’K AOF.MVN C 1 E. , 
Ml) , \sst 1)11 Gai , IMS (Sanltaivb 
lull, Smitiiv (!ommsi Govt of India, 
tiiil.t Addiess < -o Giimjl.i>, Gioom A Co, 
Bombaj 

WHiri’Y loHN 'I'vRiroN, CIE, Maiuigei, 
Ihthah Raj iindei Conit ol M.itds Edut 
Clilton Coll , New (5>1I , Ovloid Liiiv Col! , 

I ondon Ent ICB 1898, AtUfitbS 

Cliampaian 

WJEIJVMB, (’Ai-r Hekokiit Armstrong, 
D^O, IMS, R.sidmt M. dual Ometr. 
Rangoon G( m lal liositllal, simc 1907, b 

II Fch 1875 Addns^ Gaicial Hospital, 

Rangoon 

WILLIAMS, BYDNt V Cif \Ri.Ks, M A (Cantab ) » 
BA dajndon'' V icc-ClialimaJi , Caleutta Boit 
Conimissioiicrb , b 9 May 1876, Edm 
Kingsvvood Bch , Gath, fJnlv Coll , Abeiy- 
stwytli ami i'riiuty Coll , CamhiKlgc Priv 
Sec to Sir Edwaid Holden 1900, Junior 
.B( c to Agent, E I Rv , 1900-04 , Dy. Sec. 
lo Vgait, E 1 R 1904-00, Becy to Agent, 
E I R 1906 11, S c Port Co m ml ■( 8 lone IS 
Calcutta, 1914-16 , V'lee-Cbaarmau, 1916 
PablKULmns The T> onowlUD ol Railway 
Tiausport, 1909 , Article on Indian lailways in 
Alodern RailvNay Piacticr, 1914 Address. 
Poit Commissioricr’h House, Calcutta 

\VI LLlIvGDON, 1st Baioii, of Ritton,ee 1910 
Ffelman Iuelman-Thuvus , Governor >1 
Bomhav, 191 J-18 , Governor Designate ot 
Madra b 12 Bi ]> 186i>, m 1892, Hon Mine 
Ad' laide, d ol 1st Jtiroii Bias^cy , one s. 
A D C to Bold Bra-)Sf’V when Gov ot Victoria, 
1895, M P (L ) Hastin'^, 1900-1906 , Bodmin 
Div ot Cornwall, 1906-10, Jun Lord ot 
Treasury 1905-12 , Lord-iii-Waitiug to H M 
flexr s Hull Inigo Biassey Frcpmau-I’homas, 
b 25 July 1899 (Jlidjs Bachclois , Brook^ 

WILLIS, f.EoROF Henry, C I E , ; M V O fi 

fifajor, RE, Ml M(*c*h i'’ , J P , Master of 
Mint, Bombay , b 21 Oct 1875 , t!dm : 
Bt Paul’s Bch , l/ondon , R M A , WSooiwlch . 
R E 1895 , M-ijor, 1014 Arrived India, 1900 ; 
Deputy Mint Maiter, 19*)7 , oHiuatcd 
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Mint Master till October 1915. Bombay le- t I.CS, 1893; Under-Sec. to Oovt. ol India 
presentatlvc of Indian Advisory Committee to Foreign Dept , 1899-1903 ; lat Assist in Balu- 
Councilof Institution of M^chanioalliQgiuccrs. chistan, 1903 Dy Sec, Foreign Dent 
Address . H. M. Mint, Bombay. 1906-10. Address Ava Lodge, Simla 


WILSOX, Chaulks Henry, C I U , Ag('ut of 
Hong-Koiig ana Shanghai Bankinu Corpor- 
ation, Bombay, and Mem of Bombay CoimcSi , 
formerly Mem , Burma Council, b 22 Oct 
1868. Address . Bombay. 

f 

WILSOX, Neville Frederick Jarvis, C.MC , 
CBE, Offg Director, HIM , b 2nd .Ian 

1865 , Educ OosiKUt MiliLirj At ado my Moi- 
thant Service, 1878 to 1887 , HIM tin nee 
to date Address Mailue House, Go\t 
Dockyard, Bomb.i>. 

WINDHAM, Lt -C oL CnvRLES Josepu CIL 
Resident in Western States ot Hajpiitana, sinc( | 
1910, b 1867, Ent Auuv, 1886, Indian ] 
Pol Seivice, 1893, Pol Omcer with E\ Amu 1 
Yakub Hhan ot Kabul. Address Tin 

Residenev, .lodhpnr. | 

WINN, Gilbert Franklyn, ISO, HegKtitir, | 
Home Dept, Govt ot India, sun e b 1 

1866 Educ • Muir Central Coll , Allaliabad I 
Adtes,? Simla 

WITHERS, LTitTTT Edgar Clement, CIE ! 
RT]\[ fnl.elligenec Olltec 1 P isian Gull , 
Address. Inti lligMue Dep^^rl Basra 

WODEHOUSE, Lt-Col. Frederic Willi aai, 
CIE, I. A , Bombay Pol D(*j)1 , R<'sid< ut, 
Kolhapm and Pol Agent, S Mahiatta 
tkiuntrv States , b 7 Apiil 1867 Edm 
Westminster, Sanelhurst .loiiu'd Army 
1886 ; Address The* He sidency , KoUiaimi 

WOOD, Hon Sir .lotm Barry, K C T E , i 
CSl , Pol See , Govt ot Jndn sniee* 1914, 
late Jt'sideut, Indore, b J87D Edt(f , 
Mailboiougli , Balliol Coll , Ostoid Ent | 


WOOD, Walter Gunnell, AMICE, c S T 
Prin , Thomason CE, Coll , Hoorkce. mm* 
1916, b 19 Oct 1861 Ediic Wellington 
HIE Coll Ent PWD,, 1882' Sundt 
Eng , 1905 Ch Eng and Sec to Govt U P 
1912-16 Addtess Hoorkce ’ 

WqODHOFFE, Justice Sir .Town Georui 
K t , Puisne Judge, Caientta High Court, sind 
1904, 15 Dcf 18(i5. Edur Woburn Part 

Univ Coll, 0x1 Orel (BCL, MA) Barr 
Inner Temple, 1880, Advocate, Calcultd 
H C , 1890 , Judge , 1904 . Otlg. Oh Justiei 
Bemgal, Nov 1015 Addiess 4 Carnai' 
Street, Calcutta 

WOOLLCOMBF, Begin VLD, Agent, B B A 
C I Haihvay b 27 Oct. 1 858 Taunton 

Coll Sch ,11 ] 1] C , Coopt rs Hill Ap 

pointed to P W D , India Ariived OetolHi 
1882 and postt d to constiuction of Swat 
Hivei Cana! Tiansfiind to H M Eailw.iv 
J8St sei\ic('s leased to B B tV C J Pe 
liom .Tan 1885 Hetircd on jiension 1900 
and remained in emplovmunt ot B B AC I 
Hy, Co , as Asst Eng , Dist ].,oeo Supdl , (‘h 
Stole ke tp. 1 and Inudlv as Agimt, Ga/i ttu 
Captain in B B A C I Hv V^o) , 1885 aiu 
Maior 1809, resigm el 1006, reapjtoinlti 
Colonel toinindg the two Battalions 151 
and letiif d on loiination ot I 1) F Address 
The Hidge, JMalabai Hill, Bombay 

WYNDimr, I’ERCY, CTE, HGS ; Comni^r 
Kimiaon, since 1914 , /> 13 Dec. 1867 Edm 
Giggl(sv\i(k S'd) , Queeii s Coll Oxtord, MA 
Joincel l.C S , 1889 Address i Naini Tal 

YUSl'F Sir 11A1).II Muiiaaimep, Kt. Addtotss 
Bombay 
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CONTROL IN THE 

A c^sl^ occurred iii tlir cotton tiadc ml 
Bombay in tin early i»ait ot lids, as a ic^ult 
ol huge s})( (. uLi lions in (lood Jiioath cotton | 
It was a r* ]Htifciou in a seveic lorm ol troubh | 
i\hich had pK'Viously oocuired and tin hi,ih 
()rKt to whieh cotton was ioned The diJli- j 
uilties of reaching <in nud( islanding Indwnn 
tlu' bulls and In ais at the .innual Jboadi si t11< 
nuiit in Apiil well so acute that a jnopos u , 
was made that Uovi innn nt should tiv a »a ttb - 
iiK nt ])ric( Govmnnn nt dciliind to do tins | 
bull expressed than re .idiness tei eo-opeiite' 
with the tiadi to lne'^'nt a lecmiiuee oi the , 
tioiible’ b> t.iking aelioii to n slue t spt ( ulatieni I 
Tiic iniiULdiate ne e. el*, ol tlu situ ition av i le m, t i 
1)V the passing ot the iJctenee ol I nelia (t'ed t on j 
t.ontract) Ituli s, 1*118, lent this w is a pun 1\ 
te nvporarv me asiue' ,iuel h gislatieni ui the ' 
Legislative Couiuil took the jelace ol tlu inie s | 
ill Octobe 1 I 

Tin conditions whieh nndereel po-sjble tlu 
occuiremce ol the' ciisis li t \( u \\<ii mandv ' 
two, the long pi noel ol tlu' pi me i)>\l si tth iiu nis ' 
and the n.irieiw basis ol tlu lontiaet 'I’iu j 
re-motene Shot th< time ol si tth nu nt le d t o spi e ii- ; 
lation to ‘in e'xti nt which w is not iue.issanh 
cone late d ill an\ wj\ to the leseuines oi the . 
paitieh, while tlu cu-,tom ol i.epuiing pe i- , 
loimance ol a contiact in t lu jiailteulu \itielv 
ot cotton (.out lae te d loi hdto gnat lliict uat ions 
ot iat;cs, especially tis spienl.itm e.ontiaets} 
wcreliequently made in iesj>ect ol a jiaiticulu 


COTTON TRADE. 

\arie'tv of whicli the' ciop is small in quantity 
'riu' cliie'f unicdies n cpiiK'd b\ the situation 
wi'ie , the le foie, the sub-litutijon of short-teim 
lor long-teim settle me nth add suefli re gulations 
e)l the eonelitions ol eontiaet as weuild lender 
J)0^.sll le 4I bioaeleiiiiig ol the basis ol eoiitiaet 

'I’eve Jfelenee of luelia (Cotton Contract) itules, 
lldH jnexiedeel on these Iftu s Some' organi- 
sation (te chine alh knewMi .is a e le .iring-liouhc”) 
te> lae lilt it e tue siitliiiunt ot elide ri'Uce'H, and 
an aiithorite wiih jiower to lix the> market 
Tales loi '^etthme'iit and ge m lallv to leguUito 
matte js aiuill.iiv tei tlu loie going, Wire also 
leejlliud aiiel Wele f^OMeie d leu in the’ rules A 
Cotton Conti olh 1 has mg been a)>i)ointtd, with 
in le pie seiilatise aelsi^ory e^ommitlee to assist 
him 

Tile ligi-,htion tollowed the' luhs in jire fel- 
ling the pimciple ol neuuin ilion loi tlu afijeoiiit- 
iiu nt ol the eoutiolling .imhoiitv, the' trade 
neet b mg m(luuntI^ oigmiseel le) niielei aiiv 
ssstiin ol (l((tie)n le .esjble 'The new Ae t 
( K)n itiit e ei tlu eoiiliollmg aut liontv . .1 eoi- 
pen ihon, in oide 1 to laeiliiali the heileling ol 
])iop>it\ aiiel tlu li ansae (ions ol tiu Cotton 
tontiaets Jioiic! in geiuial 

riu \e ( i le gateh el .is a te iiipoiai V me asuie , 
p' luJiiig peimaiunt hgislalion in sijchloim as 
tlu weeikmg e)l tile Jhll mas slieiw t o be nquiice] 
The teinjHu.uv ineasiiK became law’ on Dili 
J)( e e mbe 1 , 11)18 


CONTROL OF COTTON CLOTH 


111 MeW Of the high price ol cotton, wliieli 
c.iuse d couside lable elistie ss to tile ])Oore 1 classe s 
in India .inel h d, 111 e e rtam inslaiice s, to 
eilstuibaiices, tlu (love mine ut Ol Indl III Maieli 
last, «ii)poiiite d ail inloim.il tomniiltee e om- 
lio-^e d mainly ol pe isons engaged in tlu' eeiiteui 
tiadc to coiihidei what ste f)s < euiid lx taken 
ill the matter, anel lu iiutieul.u (x) w'lu tlu'r i< 
would be po-,sibl‘ to iiitiodne e a scale ot Hulls 
* liaige h loi ( ottoii cloth, and it sm h i se ah w’ 
posHibh', what It should be, and (//) wlmtlu 1 
It would be iicci ssaiy loi this j)mpo-,i to conlie)! 
Ill auy w'ay the pi ice ol, 01 ope lat urns m, i.isv 
lottou, and If hO, what, ste j)^ w. le piae ticalde* 
xiu tUiii direction 

I'uc Committee pissed* fi le solut ion-. In 
this the'y de'clare d tliat tlu's ilie^iight it desir- 
able that tlK' pile, ot clotti maiiutaetund in 
jiielw hlioulel not lUe abos e a point jUsJ^Ue d 
oy the price ol raw cottou and otlur eo-.t ol 
maiiutacturc allovs^ng .1 reasonable margin 
ot profit to til" miiiuiae ture 1, de il 1 and u- 
laile r Tiu y thought that it wmuld be' dilJie ult 
tf) regulate thi' puce ol all varu ti s oJ^tloth and 
to ensure tli.it the coiisunie'r woiilel g-t the 
)>' nellt ot tile* xirice s so pr, scribed, but thi y I 
(o isidcirv'd that a lair m amn ot control would 
‘ IJiaiUicable 11 alimil d numb 1 ol v.iiKtlesot 
(loth Ware staiuUidiscl 01 m tnulaeAured and 
sold Uficlar re'gulatioub Tuey recomnieuded 
uc appoiutiu'ut Of u (JaiiUal Uommittec iin 
waaabay. to wuiejli Loaal Aliuiiu>ka,Uoj 


shoulel givi inform. i( mil wllli legaid to tlir 
epi.intitv ol (Ik oidnuny saiiis, eiotliies .uul 
le^ng e leilli re epiire <l loi tlu jioore i 1 lasse s 'Plus 
(.: uti.il (.'emimitte e could ]»ie)»ai( spe cille at ions 
anel the olilig.ition ol nianuLictuing tlu cloth 
lequiied sseuild be distiibuted bv some eeiilial 
aiitlion(> as equitably as jio-^mbly among the 
mill 

'riu (loveinnuni e)l Jneiui allei giving tluh 
mo-'t caielnl eousiehiaton to tlu Commltte » ’s 
le emmme luLitions agieed giiui.dly with their 
piopo^als loi the st iiiidai dis.it ion e;f ceitam 
vaiiitus ol elotli Tlu s agind that it would 
be^ uinuu ssaiy and unde suable to place any 
lest IK lion on the manuhutuie ot hand-made 
cloth aiul tlu y thought that it would also be 
unde sn.ilih , eve'ii it x*Oj,sible‘j to assume coutro 
os’er iiufioiti d cloth. 

In order to give’ elf< et to the scheme for 
si indardi>ing cloth maniiLiciure, Govern- 
ment ]»ie'j)iii'd h'gislatioii taking power to 
ai)|)omt a Controlle r ot Cotton ('loth, who should 
act 111 aisoi lation with .111 aelvisorv committee 
of jicrsoiH with te-ehiiical knowledge of the 
ti.iele it Is decided that tiu’i Controllei 
should b' ( mpowe led to lecpiiie the mills to 
maiiufa<^turc cl itaiu kinds of cloth ioi which 
tlu y Will be paid at rates lived so as to allow 
aiiasoiiablc margin ot tirotit, tlu' cloth so pro- 
duced b lug le tailed to the public at strictly 
coutioUcd prices. 



Control of Cotton Cloth. 
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Tae Hoi’blc Sir Gooige Baiiios, JVIomber 
for Oomm^roo and Industry, introduced a Bill 
in the Viceroy’s L’gislabive Council on 4th 
September to iinict tlie n 0 O'' 8 S.iry measures 
and this, afti'r considerable debate, and ex- 
amination by a S deot Camniittoe, was pa-.scd 
into law on 2eth ^e-ptember 

The immediate effect of the steps taken by 
Government was a hea\y tail in piece-goods 
market The cloth utilised bj. the poort r 
classes dropped from slightly under Its 4 pi r 
pound to less than Bs 1-2-0 ]m r pound, that is, 
lower than th(> (‘quivalent late ol raw cotton 
Consequently, the m ed for tiu' introduction ot 
special nii asiin s ot price contiol t(mporaiil\ 
vanished and the Cotton (iloth Controllei issui d 
a communique stating that his powers for re- 1 
quiring juodiiction ot staifdard cloth would 
not be I'xerci^od unliss ciicuuistances <igain 
iiecesbitated them 

At the end of the year, doth pikns rose consi- 
derably, both in Bombay and in Uj)-eountrv 
markets, and repoits sIioam d that the lull < tti ct 
of the preceding fall in the pine ot doth <lid 
not reach all parts, especially tlic outl\ing 
districts This was paiticularly the case in 


Behar and Orissa and the Provincial Controller 
of Cloth of that Province made large purchasi s 
of Indian and Imported piece-goods in Calcutbc 
at favourable rates, sold them quickly and, 
more cheap cloth was unobtainable in the opi n 
market, applied to the Controller of Cotton 
Cloth for additional supplies The Control! i r 
made a friendly arrangement with ceit.nii 
Bombay mills lor the supply of the whole ot 
the quantity required at Bs 1-7-0 per pound 
tree on lail, but as tlio demand for cheap dotli 
continued unabated and came freshly in from 
new parts ot the country, the Controller advisi d 
the immediate application of the new Act and 
this step was accordingly taki n on the 1st 
Fibruaiy, the mills bi'ing n qiilrcd to dcvoti 
live per emit ot their looms tor the production 
ot standard cloth at the following rates per 
pound, tree on rail — 

Bs . a p 

Shirting 17 6 

Bhotiis . 18 0 

Saiii s .. 18 0 

Shirting . . . .15 0 
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The Calendars. 


A full Calendar will be found at the beginning 
of this book Below are given details of the 
other Calendars in use in India 

The Jeioish Calendar is in accordance with ! 
the system arianged A d 358 The Calendar 
dates from the Creation, which is fixed as 
3,760 yeais and 3 months before the beginning 
of the Christian Era , the year is Limi-solar 
The Mohammedan, or era of the Hejira, 
dates from the day after Mahomet's flight | 
irom Mecca, which occurred on the night of 
July 15, 022 AD. The mouths arc Limar 


The Fash year was derived from a combina- 
tion of the Hejira and Safhvat years by the 
order of Akbar , it is Luni-solar The Bengali 
year seems also to have been related at one 
time to tlie Hejira, but the fact of its being 
Solar made it lose LI days each year. 

The Samvat era dates from 57 B.O , and is 
Luni-solar The months are divided into two 
fortnights — sudi, or bright, and badi, or dark. 
Each fortnight contains 15 tilhis, which furnish 
the dates of the civil days given in our 
calendars. 


PUBLIC HOLIDAYS IN 1919. 


Par see (Shehenshahi). 


1 

Hindu. 



Jamsliedji Naoroz 

Mari h 

21 

Makar Sankrant 


January 

14 

Avan Jashan 

April 

18 

1 



Adar Jashan 

May 

17 

1 Baranavanii 


( April 
i „ 

8 

U 

Z<irth 08 t-no-diso 

June 

18 

; Ccjcoarnit J)av 


August 

11 

Catha Gatiamhara 

( S( j)t( iniu 1 

JOtfc 

h 

ij 

J iniiia Aslit.iini 


„ 

18 

Parsec New Year 

li 

Cokiil Aslitainl 


,, 

li) 

Khordad Sai 

. „ 16 A 

17 

Canesli Cliatiirtlii 



29 




Dasscra 


()( to her 

4 

Parsee iKadmil. 


Divali 


” 

22 

Avan Jashan 

Marc h 

li) 


:: 

23 

24 

Jamshedji Naoroz 


21 





Adar Jashan 

April 

17 


Jewish. 



/artliost-no-diso 

May 

11) 





Catha Gahambars 

August 0 A Id 

Pcsac h 

. . 

: Apri 

15 

i'arsee New Year 


12 

Shabuotli 


> > 

June 

21 

4 

Kliordad Sal 

Sept 10 A'V 

'Fish a heal) 


August 

5 

Mahomedan 

(Sunni). 


Bosh ilosfi.ina 


1 St ptember 

25 

20 

Shab-c-Barut 

.. "May 

10 

Kippiir 


October 3 ( 

& 4 

^tamzan 'Id . . . 

. July 

1 

Silk Lodi 


„ 0 & 

17 

Moliurrum 

Octoix r 

4 





Bara Wafat 

December 

0 


Jain. 



Mahim Fair 


8 

• 




Mahomiedan (Shiah). 


Chaitra Sud 15 

.. 

April 

15 

Shahadat-i-Huzrmt Ali 

. June , 

20 

Shravan Vad 13. 

Shravan I 

August 

23 

24 

Hamzan-Id . , 

July 

1 

Vad 14 and Shravan Vad 

It 

25 

Bakrild 

. SoptcTiiber 

6 

30 to Bliadarva Sud 3 


20 

27 

Uohumim 

October 

4 


{ 


28 

ihahadat-e Imam Husan . 

. November 

21 

Samvat Sar 



29 

iara Wafat 

December 


Pajusban (Bhadarva Sudi) . 


30 

td-e-Moulnd 

• 

XX 

Kartik Sud 15 

.. 

November 

8 
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Sptciahty — 

PATENT ELASTIC 
FIBRE-LINED COTTON 
BAGS, JUTE BAGS, 
WOOL PACKS. &c. 

Patents No 4404G and No 18U72. 

Securing absolute 
purity of contents. 


Manufacturers of 
Sacks and Bags of 
Linen. Cotton & Jute. 

for all purposes^ also of 

Waterproof Canvas &: 
Tarpaulings. 

specially frefai ed for diffei eni 
Clt?nates, 






DAMP-PROOF BAGS, 
WATERPROOF BAGS, 
FIREPROOF BAGS, 
&c 


I 


Telephone : Branch Exchange, 1754 (7 lines). 

Cable Addless . ** LOBO, DUNDEE f 
Codes used: A.B.C,^ ^th and editions, A.i, LUbtr, and Bentley's. 
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SHEETS 
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JAaktrs of the we/l-known “ Sialey-Ctown ’’ ^rand. 

JOHN SUMMERS & SONS, 

LIMITED, 

SHOTTON, Chester. 



Manufacturers of 

STEEL NAIL 
STRIPS and 
SHEETS. 

HOOPS. 

CUT NAILS. 
TACKS and 
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Registered Trade Mark “ Fibrex.” 

5ole Proprietors of “ Fibrex,” the finest Fibre, 
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Catalogues free on application — when writing for same, please 
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PLASTICINE 

• 

The Stanchiid “Gold IMcd.d” niodellmi,^ inateiial, 
backed b) 20 \cars solid ivpiiLitiein Can be 
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When the War is over 

WE SHALL WELCOME ENQUIRIES , 

FROM INDIA FOR ALL KINDS OF 

METAL WORK 

INCLUDING 

Non-ferrous alloys in Ingots, Billets, Cast 
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FROME, Somerset, England. 
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Essential to the com- 
plete equipment of the 
Cycle, Motor Cycle, 
Aeroplane, and Car. 

THE PALMER TYRE, LTD., 

119-123, Shaftesbury Avenue, 

LONDON, VC G. 2. 


Indian Enquiries 

(For Motor Tyres.) 

The India • Rubber Gutta Percha and Telegraph Works 

• Company, Limited, 

* 

Old Court House Street, CALCUTTA. 

• (For Cycle & Motor Cycle Tyres.) 

The Wellingtoh Cycle and Motor Company, 

1, Church Gate Street, Fort, BOMBAY. 

9 
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CIGARETTES 


Sole Manufacturers of 
STATE EXPRESS CIGARETTES 
and ARDATH SMOKING MIXTURE. 


ARDATH TOBACCO 

No. 444 CO.. LTD.. No. 555 

Turkish. LONDON. ENGLAND. Virginia. 
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HOSIERY YARNS 



Sl'KJNt.llI l IJ MiILS, 

J. & W. BASTARD 

SPINNERS 

LEICESTER. ENGLAND 

Combing and Spinning : Springfield MillSt KEICMLtY 
and Bramiey, YORKS, 



SwiSNOH Milis, Bramim 

• American Office' I Head Office: 

144, Summer St., BpSTON. | Stamford St., LEICESTER. 

Telcjphone N03. J470 and j47i Leicester , 89 Stanmngley , 34 Keighley : 1464 
Tort HiU, Boston. ^ • j-r 

Tele^ams “ Yarns toiccster ” , “Yarns Stannmglev ", “Yarns Keighlev ’ 

“ Yarns Boston. ’ - j * 

Codes AiB.C. (5th Edition). I 
Western Union. > 
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On merit alone 

During the past i8 )eaKs Albions have forged 
ahead on sheer merit alone. The reputation of 
the Albion for simplicity, economy, strength and 
soundness ot a)nstruction has emerged triumphant 
tiom the severest tests In the tropics, amid the 
snows o( (^xnada and on all the various lighting 
Fronts, tlie Album has given practical proof ot 
its unsurpassed reliability and low cost of upkeep. 

Now is tfae time to go closely into 
the problem of Motor Transport, to 
secure the earliest possible delivery. 




I . 


COMMERCIAL MOTORS 

ALBION MOTOR CAR CO, LTD,, 
Sf©TSTOUN, GLASGOW. 

Sole Concessionanes — 

BOMBAY 9 Bombay Cycle and Motor Agency 
CALCUTTA t Russa EngineeringWorks, Ltd 
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Photographic 

Plates, Papers & Chemicals 

Specially manufactured for Photographic 
work of all*descriptions in India. 

Full particulars and prices on application. 

WELLINGTON AND WARD. 

Cook’s Building, Hornby Road, 
BOMBAY. 

Works : eLsTREE, ENGLAND 
And at 

Csdcutta, London, Paris 


\ ^ - 
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Built in a British factory by British Work- 
men, with a unique experience of Magneto 
manufacture, the “ B. L.I. C.” is the most 
reliable magneto yet produced — British 
or foreign. 

Specify the B. L. I. C.” magneto on 
your post-war car. 

ThE BRITISH LIBMTIIIC ANO ICNIT|0H CD., LTD., 

Preprl^ora, ViOKKR8« UMITED, 

20, Tottmham Court Road, London, England. 
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WOLSELEY’ 

AUTOCARS. 


For over four years the 
Wolseley Factories have 
been entirely engaged on 
National and Imperial 
Service. 

We shall now, however, 
be pleased to receive your 
enquiries and orders for 
, the post-war “ Wolseley” 

, - - models. 

» 

WOLSEfLEY MOTORS. LIMITED. 


(RFCP. IX ENGIASP) 


Proprietors : VICKERS, LIMITED, 
SandKttrsl Bridge Road, Chaupatty, BOMBAY. 
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MARK 


THE HALL MARK OF EXCELLENCE. 

W. T. FRENCH & SON, 

St. Mary Street and ** Mysto ” Works, 

Browning Street, Ladywood, Birmingham, 

ENGLAND. 

Man u fact urerm oft 


H- 


Knapsack and Pneumatic 
Sprayers. 

Powder Sprayers. 

Bottle Sprayers. 

Sprayins^ Pumps and 
Syringes. 

Garden and Oil Syrinaea 
Salting Syrin^ss and 
Pumpa 

Calf Inflaters. 
Limewashlng: Machines 
Hose PittinBS. 

Lawn Sprinklers. 
Veterinary Syrinaes. 

Bar and Dental Syrinsrea 


Enema Pumps. 

Bailing Guns. 

Milk Fever Outfits. 

Bandass Winders. 

White Ant ExtermlnatinB 
Machines. 

Grain or Mealle Testers. 
Mouse and Rat Traps. 

Three Minute Bread Mix* 
inB Machines. 

Football Inflators. 

Plumbers* Force Pumpa 
Motor Pumps. 

Sheet Metal Articlea 


-H 


Messrs. RELFE BROTHERS, Limited, 

6, Charterhouse Buildings, Aldersgate, 

• LONDON, E.C. 1. 

S UPPLY the leading English speaking Schools all over the world 
with Exercise Books and Stationery of all kinds, and all the leading 
publishers’ Text Books, 

Their own jsublications are largely used in the principal schools of 
Great Britain. 

They manufacture all J:inds of Exercise Books, and can make to 
customers own requirements without extra cost. 

RELFE BROTilERS are also the Scholastic Agents for the Mascon 
Health Sprayer and Spraolite. Spraolite is a most pleasant and most 
efficimt disinfectant aifd germ-killer. The Report of an eminent 
London Bacteriologist places it as 4J times as powerful as Carbolic Acid. 

RELFE BROTHElfS v/iH open accounts with Schools on receipt 
of the usual business references. 

Lists ftiid pBrt^Mlars ssnt oa appllcatloa. 
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Estabiished 1857. 

Highest Quality 

Round and Flattened Strand 
Steel Wire Ropes 

In All Constructions 

for Coal Hoists, Cranes, Sheer Legs, Engineering, Shipping 
and Mining Purposes. 

GLAHOLM & ROBSON, Ltd., 

SUNDERLAND, ENGLAND. 


Gripoly Belting 

Solid woven with interwoven edges 

"^HE best belting. Cinpoly Solid Woven Belting is abso- 
^ liitcly unaffected by heat, cold, moisture, oil or giease. Its edges 
are re-inforced with indestructible strands — it resists , the fi iction of 
guide forks. It has unusual gripping powei s , it is practically stretch- 
less. Theie is no other belting with so many positKe advantages. 
It replaces all others with assured satisfacfton 

C, Made m a sre-'it Nanetv of ^tren^fths and to suit all needs let us know 

\our requirements and wc will adMse \oii. 

• » 

LEWIS & TYLOR, LTD., 

Grange Mills, Cardiff; & 51, Gracech^ch St , LONDON, E.C. 3. 




Cheaper than an ordinary Pipe— Why r 
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THIS BUSINESS MAN SAYS 

“ When I first heard about The Marconi International Code I thought, this is 
just the thing for my business, it will save its cost over and over again, because 
it will reduce my cabling expenses, which amount to no inconsiderable sum each 
year. The code words too may be immediately decoded by my correspondents 
directly into the language of each, be this English, Japanese, Russian, French, 
Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, German or Dutch. I quickly grasped that this ad- 
vantage enables me to use the Marconi Code words for my foreign letters, as well 
as my telegrams, because it saves translators’ fees bq^h to me and to those who 
receive my letters. The code words form a new universal language, and one that 
requires no learning. The Marconi International Code Co., Ltd,, will be pleased 
to send to you free, as they did to me, the linguistic map of the World, and illus- 
trated booklet telling all about the Mcarconi International Code, and giving a lot 
of other interesting information," 


••nd the append •d 
OoMpon to-day to i— 

The Marconi Interna- 
tional Code Co., Ltd., 

106, Marconi House, 

STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


The Marconi Interiuitioiuil Code Co , Ltd*. 

106, Marconi Honae, 

, Strand, London, W«C> 2, 

Ples^se send me, free of charge, your 
Illustrated booklet and your Linguistic 
Map of the World. The sheet of letter 
pa^ to which I have pitmed this Coupon 
sb^s my name and address* 


CoVfOK* 
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ACTUAL MAKERS 

OF ALL • 

CLASSES 'of 

FANCY LEATHER GOODS, 
HAND* BAGS, 
TRAVELLING BAGS 
AND CASES. 

RENDALL UNDERWOOD 

& CO.. LTD.. 

Granville St. BIRMINGHAM. 

•> 

LONDON SHOWROOMS: 

35, ALDERMANBURY, E.C. 2. 

PURSES. 

LETTER CASES. 

WRITING CASES. 

WORK BOXES. 

Established 1836. 

♦ . . 

Tdegrams : 

‘BENWOOP. BIRMINCIBAII!^'* 
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A. BOAKE ROBERTS & Co., Ltd., 

Distillers and Direct Importers I 

I of all Important | 

ESSENTIAL OILS 

Manufacturers and Distillers of 

ESSENCES, 

Synthetic Perfumes, 

AROMATIC CHEMICALS. Etc. 


INCLUDING ~ 

OILS— 

Lemon, Orange, Bergamot, 

Lavender, Geranium, etc., 

SYNTHETICS— 

Rose, Jasmin, Lilac, Violet, etc. 


A. BOAKE ROBERTS & Co., Ltd., 

STRATFORD. LONDON. E. 15. 


apvertisfment. 
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—A. BOAKE— — — — — 
ROBERTS & CO., LTD., 

Are Manufacturers of and invite 
enquiries for 


Soda Sulphite. 

Bisulphite Soda. 

Meta -Bisulphite Soda. 
Meta-Bisulphite Potash 
Mono-Sulphite Lime 
Bisulphite Lime. 
Sulphurous Acid. 
Phosphoric Acid. 

f* »f 5olid 

(Newlanite). 


Phosphate Soda. 

M Ammonia. 

,, Potash 

Salicylic Acid 
Formaldehyde. 

Liver of Sulphur. 
Tannate Soda. 

Soda Fluoride. 

Potash 

Biphos. Potash. 
Hydrosulphite (Hydros). 
Majcnesium Sulphite 


Albusiite, 

Sulphos, 


Caramels. 

Bisulphite 

Sugar Defecators, Finings. 

Preservatives. 
Yeast Foods. 


for Brewers. 


A. Boake* Roberts & Co., Ltd., 

STRATFORD, 

mmmmmmmmmmmlOiiDOli, E. 15.i 
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The Car which will set the 
fashion In the world of 
motoring. 




HJ \ 

s 


*^iar y '-' 




The Post War 20 h.p, 
is a workmanlike model 
of supreme reliability and 
excellent running qualities. 

It appeals to the sports- 
man, the business man, 
the professional chauffeur 
— and, by its charm of 
style and ease of manipu- 
lation, especially to the 
lady owner and lady 
driver. 

The Austin Motor 

Co., Ltd., 

Northfield, BIRMINGHAM. 

BRANOHee i 

London — Manchester — 
Norwidi — Paris. 
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MARINE MOTORS and 

MOTOR BOATS. 

A LL TYPES OF POWER CRAFT suitable for OPEN 
SEA, SHELTERED WATERS AND RIVERS. 

SHALLOW draught BOATS a speciality. 

MARINE OIL ENGINES from 15 B.H.P. to 180 B.H.P. 

COMMERCIAL MOTOR VEHICLES for load capacities 
from 30 cwt. to 5 tons. 

C Catalogues seat upon application 

JOHN THORN YCROFT & Co., Ltd. 

10, GROSVENOR PLACE LONDON, S.W.I., ENGLAND. 
CALCUTTA; 7, OLD COURT HOUSE STREET. 



Red Gross Hospital Ship 
*'NABHA" — presented by 
the Maharajih of NABHA 



St. Jean d’Ang^ely 
Oognac (France) 


MAI80N 

CENTENAIRE. 


Agentm : 

OILMAN & CO., 
Bombay. 


|PROmyrog£;e&c" 


Kcffir iil 


Medical 

Liqueur 

THE 

ideal Liqueur 


Larffe stocks 
of every Vintage 


Zhe tlimes of 3n&ta 

Illustrated Weekly 

PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY, 

Price 6 Annas. 

Has th^ largest circulation ot any Newspaper in 
India, oBurma, Ceylon or any part of the East. 

On sale at all Bookstalls and Agents. 

Proprietors— ^ENNETT, Coleman & Co., Ltd. 
Bombay, Calcutta and London. 
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GafvanizGd 
BUCKETS. BATHS. 
TANKS. . 
CISTERNS. 


ETC. 


Our Works, only recently erected, are equipped with 
most modern plant. 

We have our own Railway Sidings and our manufac- 
tures are therefore loaded direct into through vans, 
thus avoiding damage and delay. 

We have our own Motor Lorries and all shipments 
from Newcastle and Sunderland districts can be loaded 
direct into Boats. 

NATIONAL 
GALVANIZERS 

LIMITED. 

Paluon New Road. SUNDERLAND. 
Telephone 1 030. Telegrams ‘ Nargal.’ 
Code 5th Edition A.B.C, 
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WATERPROOF CANVAS 
FLAX CANVAS 
. ^ COTTON 
CANVAS 

/ TARPAULINGS \ 
SEAMING 
TWINES 
&c., &c. 



ISEAMINC TWINE 



PUND^ 


Andrew Mitchell & Co., Ltd., 

Brown St. Factory. DUNDEE, N.B. 


18TABLI8HCD 1849. 


X)n British }Var Office and Admiralty Lists. 


OabiM: “PRINOIS DUNDEE.” 
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Ford Automobiles (India), Ltd. 

HUGHES ROAD, BOMBAY. 


Sole Agents for 

Bombay Presidency, the Punjab, Central Provinces 
and North-West Frontier Province for 

THE CANADIAN 

FORD CAR 


The first shipment is expected in April this year. 


APPROXIMATE PRICES. 


Chassis... 



Rs. 

2,450 

Runabout 


... 

. 2,750 

Touring 


... 

3,000 

Landau leUe 



4,000 

Coupe .. 



4,200 

Sedan ... 



4,500 

One-ton Truck 


- 

4,000 

2 Seater De Luxe 


•• t 

••• 4,000 


Write us for information regarding our special 
Ford Service Policy. 


Tslephone No. 707. 


Tolegrams : Autoford.' 



The 

Eagle, Star & British Oomlnions 

INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 

(Incorporatod in EnslAnol )• 

iir\i) Oiiiti --British Dominions House, Royal Exchange 
Avenue, LONDON, E.C. 3. 


CAPITAL AUTHORISED 

SUBSCRIBED 

PAID-UP 

RESERVES EXCEED ... 


£ 3.000,000 
£ 2.540,943 
£ 635,414 

£13,000,000 


JIIL HWK Ol- rNC.lAM) 


. I im I ONOON tin .v MU)]. \m> b snk. i i i> 

^ 1 1 ilL C VPl r \I .V COUN 1 IKS IJANK 1 TP 

I riir lOVPON JOINT SIOCK B\NK. 1 IP. 

Fire, Marine 


GENERAL INSURANCE 

Business acceptediiat Lowest Current Rates. 
Claims settled without reference to Head Office. 
Surveys made free of ch sLrge- 

For full particulan apply lo — 

ALEX. M. TOD, 

* Manager for India, Burma and Ceylon* 

Standard Buildii^s, Hornby Road, BOMBAY. 
Branchesfand Agencies throughout the World, *5^1 

•Notice, —The I'a^rlc.^tar and Donuuion'. Coinjiaiix has now taken 

o\er the “ BnUsh Crown and “Knfjltsh and Scottish Law Life’ Companies 
When the fusion is complete the lotil Asstis of the Compini mil exceed 

£ 16 , 000 , 000 . ^ * 
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LIPTON’S 

PROVISIONS 

— — - ■ »■ 

ALL GOODS BEARING OUR LABEL GUARANTEEE 

COCOA 

JAMS 

PICKLES 

SAUCES 

BISCUITS— LI PTON’S 

ALSO SOLE AGENTS FOR 

CARR’S BISCUITS 

ADDRESSES— 

CALCUTTA— Post Box 44 , 

BOMBAY— Post Box 248. 

KARACHI— LIPTON’S. 

BOMBAY Asents— Messrs. 0. d UOMRIGAR & 
BUSRAH-LIPTON’S. Kashj^ Road. 

RANGOON— LIPTON'S or B. MEYER. 
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ALCOCK, ASHDOWN & Co., Ltd.,' 

Engineers, BOMBAY. , 

(INCORPORATING CHARLES BROWN & Oo.) 


'ir> 


QODOWN RECENTLY BUILT BY U8. 

So le Ag( n ts fo r — 

John I. Thornycroft & Oo.| Ld., MARINE MOTORS. 

SMALL A PARKS Co., Ltd., Karmal Packini:*. 

% 

SANDERSON BROS. & NEWBOULD Oo., Ltd. 

Tools, Steel, Saws, Files, Etc. 

Constructional Engineers, 5lilp, Barg:e and Launch Builders, 
Boilermakers, Coppersmiths, Iron and Brass Founders, Tim* 
^ her Merchants, and Store Suppliers. 

All classes of M^ork done, 5teel and Cast-Iron Tanks, Brfds:ss, 
^ * Steel Fspme Buildins:, Etc., Etc. 

OXACJ^TYLENE CUTTING & WELDINa 

Managing Apm/s .^TURNER, MORRISON A Co., Ltd. 

ON GOVERNMENT LIST. ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 

O f • 

EBtabllmh^a 1860 , 
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established 

4686 . 


Assets exceed 
Rs. 3,78f00,000. 


BY APP<5tNTMENT TO 11 I M. THE KING EMPEROR, 

GENERAL 

Accident Fire and Life 

ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Ltd. 

(Incorporated in Great Britain.) 


Business Transacted- 


Personal effect*? and all kinds 
of property insured on the most 
favourable terms 

MOTOR CAR & MOTOR CYCLE. 


Comprehensive policies cover- i 
ing all risks at lowest premiums. * 

HORSE, 

Horses insured against death 
from accident or disease at low 
rates. 


ACCIDENT & SICKNESS, 

The most comprehensive poli- 
cy obtainable in the East. Pre- 
mium payable quarterly. 

FIRE BURGLARY & THBET 

Special combined policy for 
Insurance of household goods 
and personal effects. 

DRIVING ACCIDENTS, 

All kinds of vehicles insured 
against damage and third party 
risks. 


FIDELITY aUARANTEE, PLATE GLASS, 

BICYCLE & LIFT INSURANCES. 



Fot prospectuses and full particulars apply to — 

INDIAN BRANCH.— 12-14, Church Gate St., BOMBAY. 

Manager ^or India — G. M, ROSE. 
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GRINDLAY & CO. 

CALCUTTA, SIMLA, 

BOMBAY. 


Founded in Londor 1828. Founded in India 1854, 


BANKING. 

Current Accounts op<‘nod. 

Fixed Deposits leccivcd, 

^ome and Family Remittances made. 

INVESTMENTS. 

Information <iven lei^Mtdini^^ siiare market. 

Purchases and Sales elToi ted. 
Gnndlay's. Monilily Indian Investors’ Guide 

supplied t>'r<itis (o (ustomers. 

PASSAGES. 

Homeward Passafi^es hooked without charjje 
Passagfe Circular and complete .1st ot fcailmj^^s 
supplied i,'’ratis 

PACKAGES. 

Shippc (4 «. leered and forwarded. 

INSURANCES 

Lite, Fire, Accident, Furg^lary, Motor and 
Horses effevted 

Head Office s 

Grindlay & Co., 

.54, Parliament »reet, LONDON. 8.W., 1. 







